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WITH   COLONEL   PEAKSON   AT  EKOWE  : 


BY   ONE   WHO   WAS  THERE. 


I. THE    MARCH. 


ON  Sunday  the  12th  January 
1879,  Colonel  Pearson's,  or  No.  1 
Column,  commenced  to  cross  the 
Tigela,  and  enter  Zululand.  By 
tLe  16th  the  whole  of  the  troops 
had  crossed  and  encamped  on  the 
other  side.  -  I  do  not  intend  to 
d  -veil  here  on  the  passage  itself — 
difficult  as  it  was — suffice  it  to 
sty,  that  it  was  unopposed  by  the 
enemy  (large  numbers  of  whom 
could  be  seen  watching  us  from  the 
distant  hills)  ;  that  the  men  and  the 
waggons  were  placed  on  a  pont  or 
raft,  which  was  attached  by  run- 
ii:ng  gear  to  a  wire  hawser  stretch- 
ii.g  from  bank  to  bank,  and  were 
then  pulled  over  by  oxen  on  the 
ft  r  side.  Efforts  to  swim  the  oxen 
a<  TOSS  were  not  very  successful;  only 
those  oxen  which  had  before  been 
ii  Zululand  could  be  induced  to 
enter  the  water.  I  noticed  two  or 
three  fine  spans  of  oxen  which  had 
b-3en  bought  by  Government  from 
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John  Dunn ;  these  took  to  the 
water  at  once,  and  so  readily,  that 
there  was  some  doubt  whether  they 
were  not  going  straight  home  to  John 
Dunn's  house  in  Zululand,  and  to 
give  themselves  up  as  a  peace-offer- 
ing from  that  gentleman  (who  was 
at  this  time  at  Tugela)  to  King 
Cetywayo.  Those  that  wouldn't 
swim  (about  2000  head)  were  taken 
over  on  the  pont,  which,  under  the 
excellent  management  of  the  Naval 
Brigade,  worked  day  and  night. 

Dawn  of  the  18th  January  saw 
the  first  portion  of  the  column  pre- 
paring to  advance  into  Zululand. 
The  troops  composing  it  were : — 
1st  battalion  3d  Buffs,  under  Col- 
onel Parnell;  Naval  Brigade  of 
H.M.S.  Active,  under  Commander 
Campbell,  K.N. ;  1  battery  Artil- 
lery (2  7-pounders),  under  Lieu- 
tenant Lloyd,  R.A. ;  half  company 
Naval  Pioneers ;  1  company  Eoyal 
Engineers  ;  1  battalion  Native  Con- 
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tingent ;  Barrow's  Mounted  Infan- 
try ;  Natal  Hussars,  Victoria  Mount- 
ed Bines,  and  Stanger  Mounted 
Rifles,— about  1000  foot  and  400 
horse. 

As  this  was  the  "Flying  Column," 
only  fifty  waggons  accompanied  it. 
Its  "  objective  "  was  Ekowe,  which 
it  was  to  seize  as  quickly  as  possible. 
At  2  P.M.  the  same  day  the  troops 
reached  the  Inyoni  river  (12  miles), 
and  encamped  on  the  far  side  of  it. 
Colonel  Pearson  sent  a  messenger 
back  to  Tugela  reporting  "  country 
appears  deserted."  The  Inyoni 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of 
"  river,"  being  only  a  small  muddy 
stream,  dry  during  the  winter 
months.  The  country  so  far  had 
been  wide,  open,  and  undulating, 
almost  devoid  of  bush  j  road  there 
was,  strictly  speaking,  none — a  mere 
track  guided  our  march.  The 
Flying  Column  halted  here  for  the 
night,  as  it  was  reported  later  on 
in  the  day  that  a  body  of  Zulus 
had  been  seen  in  front  of  us,  and 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  wait 
till  the  second  portion  of  the  column 
(expected  next  morning)  should  re- 
inforce us  before  pushing  on  further. 

The  second  column  left  the  Tug- 
ela early  on  the  19th  January,  un- 
der command  of  Colonel  Welman  : 
4  companies  99th  Regiment;  1 
battalion  Native  Contingent;  half 
company  Natal  Pioneers ;  and  the 
Durban  Mounted  Rifles,  composed 
it.  It  brought  with  it  eighty  wag- 
gons, and  reached  the  Inyoni  river 
about  noon,  and  halted  (but  with- 
out outspanning)  this  side  of  the 
stream. 

At  2  P.M.,  the  1st  division  (which 
we  shall  now  call  the  Flying  Col- 
umn) having  struck  camp,  moved 
on,  and  encamped  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Umsindusi  river,  five 
miles.  The  2d  division  of  the 
eolumn  followed,  but  owing  to  the 
bad  state  of  the  track,  the  exhaust- 


ed condition  of  the  oxen,  and  the 
length  of  the  line,  only  about 
thirty  of  its  waggons,  with  the 
troops,  crossed  the  river  that  night  j 
its  tail  had  not  even  left  the  In- 
yoni whilst  the  central  waggons 
were  on  the  Tugela  side  of  the 
Umsindusi.  The  river  is  deep,  with 
precipitous  banks,  and  it  required 
double  spans  to  pull  the  waggons  up 
on  the  other  side.  The  site  for  the 
camp  was  well  chosen,  some  500 
yards  beyond  the  river,  with  open 
ground  all  round,  but  commanded 
on  one  side  by  a  hill.  Colonel 
Pearson  very  wisely  decided  to  halt 
here  the  following  day,  both  to  let 
the  rear  of  the  column  come  up,  and 
to  rest  and  feed  the  oxen,  some  of 
which  had  been  in  the  yoke  since 
4  o'clock  that  morning  with  nothing 
to  eat.  As  "  transport "  has  and 
will  play  such  an  important  part  in 
the  movements  of  our  columns  in 
Zululand,  perhaps  a  word  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  it  may  not  be 
amiss. 

The  South  African  ox-waggon, 
with  a  few  mule-waggons,  composed 
it.  The  former  was  drawn  by  14, 
16,  or  18  oxen  as  the  case  might 
be ;  it  was  heavy,  clumsy,  and  ill 
suited,  with  its  long  span  of  oxen, 
to  accompany  an  army,  especially 
in  a  hilly  country.  A  convoy  of 
50  waggons  would  cover  about 
three  miles  of  road.  Our  column, 
one  time,  with  its  130  waggons,  ex- 
tended nearly  seven  miles  !  To 
guard  this  length  of  line,  a  greater 
number  of  men  are  required  than 
can  be  spared  from  the  column. 
Cetywayo  appears  to  have  discov- 
ered that  our  waggons  were  ineffi- 
ciently guarded,  for  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  lately,  that  he  would 
leave  the  white  man  alone  in  future 
and  attack  the  waggons  with  their 
scoff  (food).  If  he  does,  he  will 
give  us  some  trouble.  The  oxen 
are  very  slow  in  their  movements, 
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seldom  exceeding  1J  mile  an  hour, 
and  stopping  at  every  bit  of  hill 
or  had  road.  They  are  driven  by 
Kaffirs,  with  a  boy  leading  the  head 
oxen.  Ten  or  more  waggons  would 
be  placed  under  charge  of  a  "  con- 
ductor," and  the  whole  under  a 
"  transport  officer,"  a  military  officer 
specially  appointed.  This  plan  has 
not  been  found  to  answer;  and 
a  civilian,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  oxen  and  transport-work,  has 
been  appointed  in  place  of  the  mil- 
itary officer,  and,  I  think,  very 
wisely.  The  military  officer  in 
charge  of  our  transport  had  ability 
and  energy,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
mal.e  things  work  properly;  but  he 
had  only  lately  come  to  South  Af- 
rica, knew  not  the  language,  had 
probably  never  seen  an  ox-waggon 
in  his  life,  and  had  yet  to  learn — 
what  he  did  afterwards  —  how  to 
make  his  colonial  conductors  do  their 
duty.  It  was  no  blame  to  him  then, 
if  it  was  considered  that  a  colonist 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  oxen  and  transport,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Kaffir 
language,  would  probably  work  the 
vast  machine  better.  The  position 
of  d  military  officer  as  transport 
officer  to  a  column  marching  into 
Zul  iland  is  one  of  the  most  arduous, 
diffi  cult,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
dangerous  appointments  in  the 
colu  mn ;  and  much  praise  is  due  to 
thof  e  officers  who  filled  these  posts, 
no  blame  attaching  to  them  if  their 
exeitions  did  not  meet  with  the 
success  they  merited.  The  difficul- 
ties attending  the  South  African 
ox-transport  have  been  found  to  be 
so  great  that  it  is  gradually  being  re- 
plac  ed — for  service  in  Zululand — by 
hor;  e  and  mule  transport  from  Eng- 
land; mules  also  are  being  imported 
from  America  and  from  the  Cape. 
Mu  es  do  their  work  well  in  Zululand. 
A  lighter  description  of  waggon,  to 
hold  2000  lb.,  will  be  required,  as 


there  are  few  at  present  built.  Mules 
want  but  little  corn,  and  the  grass 
does  not  disagree  with  them  as  it 
does  with  horses.  I  fear  the  death- 
rate  of  our  English  horses  from  that 
cause  alone  will  be  high.  Oxen, 
unless  they  are  "  Coast  oxen,"  or 
"  Zulu  oxen,"  die  in  Zululand, 
either  from  the  climate  or  the  grass, 
a  point  not  yet  settled.  Nearly  all 
our  big  up-country  oxen  sickened 
and  died  at  Ekowe. 

On  the  21st  the  column  crossed  the 
Amatakulu  river,  and  encamped  on 
the  other  side  of  it,  eight  miles  from 
our  last  camping-ground.  Nothing 
had  been  seen  of  the  enemy,  The 
track  lay  through  thorn-bush  coun- 
try the  whole  way ;  and  at  the  river, 
on  the  far  side  the  bush  was  very 
thick.  The  river  was  deep,  rising 
above  the  bottoms  of  the  waggons, 
but  it  had  a  gravelly  soil  with  a  good 
ford,  of  a  semicircular  shape:  the 
pull  out  on  the  opposite  bank  was 
severe,  through  deep  sand,  which 
continued  for  a  mile  of  our  path. 
The  engineers  had  attempted,  by 
making  another  ford  the  day  be- 
fore, to  avoid  this  sand,  but  on  trial 
it  was  found  not  to  answer.  It 
took  a  long  time  getting  the  whole 
column  across,  and  it  was  dark  be- 
fore the  rear-guard  came  into  camp. 
That  alone  shows  the  difficulties 
we  encountered  on  the  road,  as  we 
had  started  at  6  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing, and  had  only  come  eight  miles. 
The  camp  was  pitched  on  a  rise 
overlooking  a  wide  and  picturesque 
valley,  with  some  beautiful  hills 
lying  in  the  background.  "  A  fine 
country  Zululand,  is  it  not,  sir  1" 
says  an  old  Zulu  trader  to  me. 
Very  fine  indeed ;  and  it  is  a  pity 
no  use  is  made  of  it.  Grass  grows 
rich  and  plentifully ;  the  soil — where 
I  have  been  —  is  a  rich  garden 
mould,  but  there  it  lies  totally  uncul- 
tivated, save  for  a  few  mealie-fields. 

"We    passed    the   night   without 
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even  an  alarm ;  and  at  5  A.M.  on  the 
22d  January — the  day  of  Isandhl- 
.wana — a  day  that  will  for  ever  be 
remembered  by  England,  South 
Africa,  and  also  Zululand —  our 
1st  division,  preceded  by  Bar- 
row's Horse  and  the  mounted  vol- 
unteers, left  the  camp,  intending 
to  reach  Ekowe  (eleven  miles)  that 
evening.  By  7.30  A.M.  the  ad- 
vance-g;uard  had  reached  the  Iney- 
ezane  river  (two  miles)  and  crossed 
over.  Thick  bush  grew  all  round 
here ;  but  the  cavalry  having  re- 
connoitred and  seen  nothing,  ve- 
dettes were  placed  round,  and  a 
knoll  was  selected  to  breakfast  on, 
and  a  halt  of  a  couple  of  hours  was 
decided  to  feed  and  rest  the  oxen. 
The  waggons  had  just  begun  to  park, 
when  a  party  of  the  Native  Contin- 
gent sent  to  reconnoitre,  were  fired 
on.  They  lost  1  officer,  4  non-com- 
missioned-officers, and  3  men,  at  once. 
The  firing  came  from  the  bush  near 
the  river,  but  the  main  body  was 
seen  to  be  coming  over  the  hills 
on  our  left  to  surround  us.  "  Posi- 
tion "  on  the  knoll  was  at  once 
taken  by  the  artillery  and  the  Buffs, 
as  also  by  the  Naval  Brigade,  whilst 
our  cavalry  mounted  their  horses, 
and  galloped  out  to  check  the  ad- 
vance. The  Eoyal  Engineers  fol- 
lowed them  to  take  up  position  on 
the  left.  Lloyd's  guns  and  the 
rocket-apparatus  now  played  on  the 
bushes  round,  whilst  an  incessant 
rattle  from  the  rifles  of  the  Buffs 
and  Naval  Brigade  showed  that 
they  were  not  idle.  The  2d  divi- 
sion of  the  column  had  now 
come  up,  and  prevented  our  right 
from  being  turned.  An  attempt  to 
outflank  us  on  our  left,  by  a  body 
of  Zulus  in  a  kraal,  was  frustrated 
by  an  advance  of  the  Naval  Brigade, 
covered  by  Lloyd's  guns,  which 
drove  the  Zulus  out  very  speedily. 
The  whole  force  then  retreated,  our 
troops  following  them  in  extended 


order  for  a  short  distance.  The 
cavalry  were  not  allowed  to  pur- 
sue ;  nor  were  the  Native  Con- 
tingent— who  had  not  shown  much 
courage  during  the  fight — permitted 
to  "blood"  their  assegais.  The 
ground  was  strewn  with  dead- 
bodies,  many  burnt  and  scorched 
up  by  the  shells.  It  was  estimated 
then,  that  300  must  have  been 
killed;  but  from  inquiries  since 
made,  it  must  have  been  nearer  600 
killed  and  wounded.  About  5000 
attacked  us. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  battle  of 
the  Ineyezane.  The  place  was  well 
chosen  ;  and  had  those  in  the  bush 
near  the  river  reserved  their  fire 
till  the  main  body  had  got  closer, 
or  had  fired  on  us  when,  with  our 
long  train  of  waggons,  we  were  pass- 
ing through  the  bush,  they  might 
have  given  us  some  trouble.  As  it 
was,  the  issue  was  not  a  moment  in 
doubt  from  the  commencement.  The 
Zulu  formation  of  attack  is  probably 
known  to  most  of  your  readers,  but 
for  those  who  do  not,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  attack  in  the  shape  of 
a  figure  which  is  called  the  "  Beast," 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut. 

They  make  .a  feint  with  one  of 
the  "  horns,"  whilst  the  other,  con- 
cealed by  the  long  grass,  is  sweep- 
ing round  to  encompass  you 
(this  they  did  with  their  right 
"  horn  "  at  Ineyezane ).  The 
"chest"  then  advances,  and  by 
numbers  swallows  up  the  enemy, 
shut  in  by  the  "horns."  The 
"  loins "  never  come  into  action, 
but  are  kept  at  a  safe  distance,  and 
only  engage  in  the  pursuit.  At 
Isandhlwana,  where  a  fearful  fight 
was  raging  this  very  day,  in  which 
800  whites  and  300  blacks  were 
cut  to  pieces,  the  two  "  horns  "  got 
completely  round  the  camp,  those 
who  escaped  making  a  run  for 
it,  between  the  two  points.  The 
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ind  mas,    or    chiefs    in    command 
•at   Ineyezane,   had  received    orders 


to  drive  the  column  out  of  Zulu- 
land.     The  men  of  the  Zulu  force 


A,  The  supposed  enemy. 

B,  B,  The  horns  of  the  Beast, 
c,       The  chest. 

D,      The  loins. 


had  been  smeared  with  consecrated 
mud  (mute)  by  Cetywayo,  to  make 
the  bullets  glide  off  them.  They 
advanced,  then,  with  the  greatest 
confidence.  The  first  shot  was  fired 
about  8  A.M.,  and  the  last  at  9.30. 
Colonels  Pearson  and  Parnell  had 
both  their  horses  shot  under  them. 
Our  casualties  were  :  killed,  8 
whites,  and  4  blacks;  wounded,  16 
whites.  I  visited  the  ground  after 
the  battle,  and  found  dead  Zulus 
in  heaps  of  eight  or  nine,  and  in 
ono  place  counted  as  many  as 
twenty-five.  No  wounded  were  to 
be  seen. 

The  column  pursued  its  route  at 
once,  the  waggons  slowly  toiling  up 
tho  steep  and  winding  road,  which 
here  ascends  to  the  Ekowe  heights, 
and  bivouacked  for  the  night  on  a 
ridge  about  three  miles  from  the 
battle-field.  The  rear  of  the  column 
did  not  get  in  till  past  nine  o'clock. 

On  the  23d  we  moved  off  at  day- 
break to  march  to  Ekowe  (six 
miles).  The  road  was  an  ascent 
tho  whole  way,  winding  round  and 
round  the  hills.  The  distance  from 
our  bivouacking  ground  to  Ekowe, 
as  the  crow  flies,  was  not  more 
than  two  miles.  No  sign  of  a 
Zulu  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and  at 
10  A.M.  the  head  of  the  column 
took  possession  of  Ekowe  Mission 


Station,  the  tail  coming  in  about 
three  o'clock.  Arrangements  were 
at  once  made  for  intrenching  our- 
selves and  making  a  fort,  as  it  was 
intended  to  leave  our  surplus  stores 
here  with  a  small  garrison,  and  move 
on  to  Ulundi  (Cetywayo's  kraal)  in  a 
few  days. 

Ekowe,  the  Norwegian  Mission 
Station  of  Mr  Oftenbro,  is  built  on 
the  summit  of  a  high  range  of  hills 
overlooking  the  sea,  and  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  beautiful  hill  and  dale,  deep 
ravines,  and  thick  bush.  Far  away 
northward  were  rugged  precipitous 
mountains,  such  as  we  had  never  seen 
hitherto,  and  over  which,  or  round 
which,  we  were  told  our  future  path 
lay.  The  station  consisted  of  the 
church,  school,  and  parsonage,  and 
a  little  distance  off  were  a  few  more 
houses  —  these  weje  all  built  of 
brick  with  thatched  roofs.  Bound 
them  all  were  gardens,  orange-groves, 
plantations,  blue-gum  trees,  &c.  The 
avenue  of  orange-trees  below  the 
parsonage  was  considered  the  finest 
in  South  Africa.  These  groves  and 
plantations  were,  I  need  hardly 
say,  very  speedily  cut  down  to 
make  way  for  the  fire  of  the  white 
man.  A  bubbling  stream,  with 
thick  bush  overhanging  its  waters 
and  keeping  them  cool,  ran  at  the 
foot  of  the  orange-grove.  How 
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calm,  how  peaceful,  it  all  looked 
when  we  marched  in  that  bright 
morning ;  now  soon  to  be  converted 
into  as  hideous  a  spot  as  there  was 
in  Zululand  !  The  site,  however 
well  adapted  for  a  mission-station, 
was  about  as  bad  a  place  as  could 
have  been  selected  to  build  a  fort 
on.  It  was  commanded  on  three 
sides  by  rising  ground  within  rifle- 
range,  whilst  on  its  fourth  a  ravine, 
covered  with  dense  bush,  ran  up  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  it,  lending  a 
hand  to  any  large  body  of  Zulus 
intending  to  attack  the  fort.  The 
bush  was  in  a  few  days  cut  down  ; 
but  the  ravine,  a  large  portion  of 
which  was  safe  from  any  fire  from 
the  fort — now  being  constructed — 
remained.  Towards  the  south-east, 
at  a  distance  of  1400  yards,  was  a 
high,  rocky,  conical-shaped  hill,  with 
bush  on  its  far  side  growing  up  to 
the  summit.  Up  this  hill  the  Zulus 
used  often  to  creep  at  night  and 
fire  on  the  vedettes  in  the  morning 
as  they  were  being  posted,  and  ob- 
serve what  was  going  on  inside  the 
fort.  Fortunately  for  us  they  never 
discovered  they  could  fire  into  the 
fort  from  this  hill,  or  from  the  other 
high  ground  surrounding  us.  To- 
wards the  south-west,  at  a  distance 
of  500  yards,  was  also  a  thick  bush, 
which  extended  for  miles  towards 
some  big  kraals ;  otherwise,  the 
plateau  on  which  the  station  was 
built  was  open  grass-land. 

The  reasons  that  this  particular 
site  was  chosen,  when,  perhaps, 
others  in  the  vicinity  might  have 
been  better  suited  for  defence,  were 
that  the  church  and  two  of  the 
buildings  would  be  useful  as  a 
hospital  and  storehouses ;  that  the 
water-supply  was  good  and  plenti- 
ful. Ground  was  therefore  broken, 
and  the  making  of  the  fort  com- 
menced. The  officers  and  men  set 
to  with  a  will,  as  they  were  very 
anxious  to  advance  farther  into  Zu- 
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luland,  and  the  sooner  the  fort  was 
completed  the  sooner  they  would 
go.  On  the  24th,  a  convoy  of  50* 
waggons,  under  Major  Coates,  99th 
Eegiment,  was  sent  down  to  Tugela 
to  bring  up  more  supplies.  It  ar- 
*  rived  safely.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  night  alarms,  all  went 
smoothly  till  the  29th.  A  good 
height  of  parapet  had  been  thrown 
up,  and  some  of  the  troops  were 
encamped  inside  of  it.  On  this 
day,  just  about  noon,  a  messenger 
arrived  from  Lord  Chelmsford,  tell- 
ing of  the  total  defeat  of  Durn- 
ford's  column,  and  that  we  might 
expect  the  whole  Zulu  army  on  us. 
It  was  left  to  Colonel  Pearson  to 
decide  whether  he  thought  himself 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  fort  or  not : 
in  the  latter  case,  he  would  march 
down  at  once  to  the  Tugela.  No 
particulars  of  the  defeat  were  sent ;, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  7th  February 
that  we  fully  learnt  of  the  disaster 
that  had  befallen  our  comrades  at 
Isandhlwana. 

A  council  of  war  immediately 
assembled ;  and  it  was  decided,  by 
a  small  minority,  to  hold  the  fort  at 
all  costs.  All  the  cavalry,  however, 
with  the  two  battalions  Native  Con- 
tingent, were  to  go  down  at  once, 
as  we  had  not  sufficient  corn  for  the 
horses  of  the  former;  and  the  latter 
there  was  no  room  for  in  the  fort, 
had  we  even  been  able  to  feed  them. 
Some  of  the  cavalry  ought,  I  think, 
to  have  -been  kept,  even  at  the  risk 
of  losing  them.  There  was  plenty 
of  grass  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as 
mealie-fields.  From  the  kraals  round 
they  could  easily  have  seized  old 
mealies — which  are  what  all  horses 
eat  in  Natal,  and  which  form  their 
staple  food  instead  of  corn.  In  losing 
the  cavalry  we  lost  the  "eyes  and 
ears  "  of  the  force.  How  could  we 
inform  ourselves  of  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  1  Without  them  we 
might  be  surprised  any  day  !  How 
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were  we  to  guard  our  cattle,  on 
whom  we  depended  for  our  daily 
food1?  I  think  it  was  not  very 
long  before  we  found  what  a 
mistake  had  been  made.  The 
order,  however,  had  gone  forth, 
and  certainly  no  time  was  lost  in 
cariying  it  out;  for  at  2  P.M.  Major 
Baruow  and  the  Mounted  Infantry, 
the  Victoria,  Stanger,  and  Durban 
Mounted  Rifles,  and  the  Natal 
Hu.ssars  rode  away  from  the  camp, 
followed  by  the  two  battalions  of 
the  ]N"atal  Native  Contingent.  They 
all  arrived  safely  at  Tugela  by  mid- 
night that  night,  having  seen  no 
sigrs  of  Zulus  on  the  way.  They 
left  all  their  baggage  behind  in  the 
camp,  and  had  literally  nothing  but 
wh;it  they  stood  up  in.  A  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  Colonel  Ely,  who 
was  reported  to  be  a  few  miles  off 
bringing  up  a  convoy  of  supplies, 
to  hasten  on  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  to  leave  any  waggon  behind 
thau  could  not  keep  up  with  him. 
Extra  spans  of  oxen  were  at  once 
sent,  out  to  him ;  but  he  found  it 
necessary  to  abandon  eight  waggons 
with,  their  contents  of  flour,  bis- 
cuit, lime-juice,  sugar,  &c.  Some 
weeks  later  how  often  we  wished 
we  had  had  those  stores  to  eke  out 
our  supplies  ! 

The  following  day  (30th)  all  the 
troops  came  inside  the  "intrench- 
ment" — for  fort  it  could  scarcely 
be  called  yet  —  tents  were  dis- 
carded, and  the  men  and  officers 
sleit  under  the  waggons,  some 
seventy  of  which  had  been  placed 
round  the  inside  of  the  parapet, 


and  where  required,  as  traverses, 
&c.  The  garrison  now  at  Ekowe 
was  as  follows  : — 

Combatants. 

Staff 7 

Six  companies  Buffs  609 

Four  companies  99th        '  380 

Naval  Brigade         .  174 

Royal  Artillery        „-•         ••  26 

Royal  Engineers      .           .  -.  96 

Natal  Pioneers  (blacks)  50 

Native  levies  .         .  15 
Total— 1292  whites,  65  blacks. 

Non-  Combatants. 

Commissariat  and  Transport  12 

Army  Medical  Department  20 

"Waggon-conductors         ..  15 

Drivers  and  leaders          .  270 

Native  servants       .         .*  20 
Total  non-combatants — 47  whites, 
290  blacks. 

Total  left  in  Ekowe  Jan.  29th— 
1339  whites,  355  blacks. 

Our  armament  consisted  of — 

1200  Martini  rifles,  with  330  rounds 

per  rifle. 

f5**"^  1  Gatling,  with  127,000  rounds. 
2  Rocket-tubes,  with  83  rockets. 
2  7-pounders,  with  500  rounds. 

"We  had  stores  sufficient,  as  then 
calculated,  to  last  us  only  three 
weeks,  but  later  on  we  found  we 
had  considerably  more. 

How  we  fared,  shut  up  in  this 
fort  in  the  heart  of  Zululand,  cut 
off  for  many  weeks  from  any  com- 
munication with  the  Christian  world, 
with  starvation  threatening,  and  an 
ever  -  watchful,  brave,  and  savage 
foe  surrounding  us  with  increasing 
hosts  to  destroy  us,  I  will  relate  in 
the  next  chapter. 


II. — THE    DEFENCE. 


"We  had  now  1300  whites  and 
35 0  blacks  constructing  a  fort  in 
the  heart  of  Zululand.  I  will 
now  relate  the  history  of  our  lives 
there.  Our  cavalry  had  been  sent 


away,  and  it  was  accordingly  found 
impossible  to  protect,  and  also  to 
graze,  the  large  number  of  transport 
cattle  —  about  3000  oxen  and  60 
mules — we  had  with  us.  Orders 
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were  therefore  given  to  send  1000 
or  more  oxen  away  to  Tugela  in 
charge  of  their  drivers.  They  would 
probably  be  captured,  but  we  hoped 
very  soon  to  be  in  a  position  to  re- 
capture them.  We  could  not  kill 
them,  as  how  could  we  bury  so 
many,  and  at  the  same  time  proceed 
with  the  work  of  the  fort  1  On  the 
30th  January,  therefore,  about  1000 
oxen  and  28  donkeys  were  sent 
away,  by  different  paths,  to  Tugela. 
One  lot,  with  the  donkeys,  were 
captured  within  a  mile  of  the 
fort  —  the  Zulus  mounting  the 
latter,  and  riding  off  on  them.  Of 
the  others,  about  500  were  driven 
back  again  by  their  drivers,  the 
latter  having  seen  large  numbers  of 
Zulus  in  front  of  them ;  the  re- 
mainder we  never  saw  again.  A 
few  boys  were  missing,  but  most  ran 
away  and  left  the  Zulus  to  drive 
their  oxen.  The  same  morning  90 
slaughter  -  oxen,  which  had  been 
placed  for  safety  during  the  night 
in  the  ditch  of  the  parapet,  and  had 
jumped  out,  were  cut  off  and  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy.  The  question 
of  endeavouring  to  recover  the  eight 
waggons  abandoned  by  Colonel  Ely 
the  day  previous,  was  raised,  and 
volunteers  from  among  the  conduc- 
tors of  the  transport  train  were 
called  for  to  go  down  with  spans 
of  oxen  and  bring  them  up.  £50 
per  loaded  waggon,  and  half  that 
for  "empties,"  was  offered  them. 
Four  volunteered  to  go  that  night ; 
but  reports  coming  in  later  of  large 
numbers  of  Zulus  being  about,  the 
attempt  was  abandoned.  I  think 
had  they  gone  they  would  probably 
have  lost  their  lives,  and  the  Zulus 
would  have  had  more  of  our  oxen, 
and  some  horses  as  well,  to  take 
charge  of. 

The  work  of  the  fort  progressed 
rapidly,  under  the  direction  of  the 
engineers.  It  was  surprising  how 
useful  the  transport  gear  was  in  for- 


tifying. The  waggons  were  placed 
round  the  inside  of  the  parapet  a 
few  yards  distant.  When  loaded 
up  with  corn,  blankets,  biscuits, 
and  other  stores,  they  made  excel- 
lent traverses.  The  baggage — and 
it  was  a  large  quantity — of  those 
who  had  gone  down  to  Tugela  was 
also  piled  on  the  waggons.  It  was 
first  opened,  though,  to  abstract  any 
amateur  medicines  it  might  contain 
in  the  way  of  chlorodyne,  Eno's 
Fruit- Salt,  Pyretic  Saline,  &c.,  be- 
sides other  medicines,  as  we  were 
badly  furnished  with  that  necessary. 
The  search  was  successful,  and  effer- 
vescing drinks  appeared  to  be  much 
in  favour  with  the  Zulu  campaigners, 
whilst  there  was  no  end  to  "Cockle's 
Pills."  The  yokes  to  the  waggons 
made  good  blindages  to  the  blinded 
batteries ;  the  reims — strips  of  hide 
soaked  in  grease  —  the  engineers 
found  useful  in  binding  up  fascines, 
&c.  The  wire  from  the  trektows, 
by  which  the  waggons  are  drawn, 
made  entanglements,  caught  in 
which  I  should  very  much  like  to 
have  seen  Master  Zulu — he  would 
have  thought  it  "uncanny."  Our 
transport  officer  couldn't  have  been 
well  pleased  at  finding  all  his  gear 
disappearing ;  but  in  an  emergency 
such  as  this,  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered  was  to  make  ourselves 
secure  as  rapidly  as  possible,  using 
all  available  means  to  do  so. 

The  shape  of  the  fort  was  an 
"  oblong,"  east  and  west  sides  300 
yards  each,  north  side  120  yards, 
south  180  yards.  The  church  was 
used  as  a  hospital,  the  schoolroom 
and  parsonage  as  storerooms.  All 
other  buildings  were  demolished. 
None  but  the  soldiers  were  allowed 
to  be  in  the  fort  during  the  day,  the 
Natal  Pioneers  and  drivers  of  the 
transport  train  being  admitted  only 
at "  retreat."  To  prevent  any  chance 
of  a  Zulu  spy  entering,  all  Kaffirs 
had  to  wear  a  blue  patch  of  cloth 
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sewn  on  their  coats.  They  found 
some  difficulty  about  this,  as  some 
had  not  even  a  shirt  to  sew  it  on 
to,  but  tied  it  with  a  string  round 
their  necks.  The  wily  Zulu,  how- 
ever, had  he  been  so  minded,  would 
have  taken  coat,  as  well  as  blue 
patch,  before  attempting  to  enter. 

The  men  and  officers  constructed 
shelters  for  themselves  under  the 
waggons,  and  with  a  good  sail-cloth 
falling  over  the  sides,  made  them- 
selves very  comfortable. 

When  Major  Barrow  left  us,  he 
left  behind  a  few  sick  horses  under 
charge  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  99th, 
who  had  just  joined  his — Major 
Burrow's — corps  with  fifteen  men 
of  the  99th  Eegiment.  The  officer 
had  had  no  training  under  Major 
Barrow,  and  the  men  had  not  yet 
been  put  on  their  horses,  not  being 
able  to  ride.  With  this  promising 
lot,  the  nucleus  of  an  "  irregular 
horse "  was  formed  under  Lieu- 
tenant E ;  a  few  Alexandra 

Mounted  Eifles,  that  escorted  Col- 
onel Ely's  convoy  up,  were  also 
attached  to  it ;  and  when  anything 
particular  was  to  be  done,  such  as 
a  raid  on  a  kraal,  &c.,  volunteers 
from  the  officers  of  the  various 
corps  sometimes  attached  them- 
selves to  it,  but  a  "  sure  find  "  was- 
among  the  officers  and  conductors 
of  the  transport  department.  Both 
officers  (we  had  two  now,  one  joined 
with  Colonel  Ely)  were  ever  ready 
to  come,  and  brought  the  conduc- 
tors with  them,  and  sometimes  an 
infantry  force,  formed  of  blacks, 
armed  with  some  most  ancient 
weapons  that  had  been  served  out 
to  the  Native  Contingent  and  been 
left  when  they  went  down.  This 
irregular  horse  was  chaffingly  called 
the  "  Uhlans."  Under  the  per- 
severance and  energy  of  its  leader 
it  became  a  very  useful  body,  and 
to  it  alone  are  we  indebted  for  rest- 
ing without  fear  of  surprise  during 


the  day,  so  long  as  they  were  posted. 
At  night,  being  so  few,  they  were 
brought  in,  as  also  in  foggy  weather. 
For  a  considerable  period  they  were 
our  only  guard  to  the  cattle.  Horses 
were  provided  for  them  from  among 
the  non-combatants,  who  had  Gov- 
ernment horses  in  charge.  The 
horses  at  night  were  put  in  the 
ditch,  picketed  to  a  rope,  only 
those  that  were  private  property 
being  allowed  inside  the  fort.  The 
cattle  were  put  in  a  laager  of  wag- 
gons, constructed  in  the  ravine 
on  the  south  side  of  the  fort. 
The  shape  of  this  laager  had  to 
be  suited  to  the  nanking-fire  that 
could  be  brought  on  it  from  the 
guns  and  parapet  of  the  fort.  Un- 
fortunately, this  shape  (a  triangle, 
with  an  acute  angle  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine)  did  not  suit  the 
laagering  of  cattle,  and  in  one  night 
over  forty  were  found  crushed  by 
the  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  laager. 
The  acute  angle  was  then  cut  off ; 
but  it  was  always  a  "cattle-trap," 
as  the  conductors  used  to  call  it, 
and  we  lost  many  oxen  in  it,  but  it 
could  not  be  helped,  as  there  was 
no  other  place  considered  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  defence  of  the  work 
safe  to  put  them.  A  large  number 
were  tied  on  the  glacis  on  the  east 
side  of  the  fort.  These  were  safe 
enough,  and  we  lost  but  few  of 
them.  Had,  however,  a  determined 
attack  been  made,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  been  killed  by  our  own 
fire.  I  mention  this  to  show  the 
difficulties  we  had  to  contend  with, 
irrespective  of  simply  holding  the 
fort.  Our  food  was  at  this  time,  of 
course,  plentiful  enough,  as  we  were 
on  full  rations,  and  had  not  yet 
dipped  very  deeply  into  our  private 
stores  of  jams,  potted  meats,  &c. 
We  were  most  of  us  up  at  reveille, 
and  engaged  all  day  in  making  the 
fort,  and  later  on,  in  road-making. 
The  "last  post"  sounded  at  8  P.M., 
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when  lights  were  at  once  extin- 
guished, and  we  gave  ourselves  up 
to. sleep,  occasionally  disturbed  by 
the  alarm  bell  (the  church  bell)  ring- 
ing, when  the  parapets  would  be 
manned  at  once,  and  each  one  repair 
to  the  post  assigned  him.  The  reader 
has  now  a  fair  idea  of  our  fort,  and 
how  we  lived  in  it,  I  hope ;  and  I  will 
resume  the  thread  of  my  narrative. 
On  the  7th  February,  further 
particulars  were  sent  us  of  what 
hitherto  we  had  known  as  "  D urn- 
ford's  defeat."  We  heard  now 
that  four  companies  of  the  24th 
Eegiment  had  been  massacred,  be- 
sides a  large  force  of  colonial  troops 
and  natives.  The  names  of  those 
killed  were  also  given.  Among 
them  we  all  found  friends  and 
comrades  whom  we  had  known. 
We  were  horror-stricken,  cast  down, 
but  not  dismayed.  A  feeling  of 
revenge  and  determination  to  hold 
out  to  the  last  pervaded  the  camp. 
The  despatch  went  on  to  say, — 
"Should  wish  to  see  the  Naval 
Brigade  garrisoning  forts  of  Lower 
Tugela.  Yourself  and  staff  ought 
to  be  there  also.  After  a  successful 
action  would  be  your  best  chance 
of  withdrawing  a  portion  of  your 
garrison — otherwise  a  risk.  En- 
deavour to  arrange  for  the  holding 
of  an  intrenchment  requiring  a 
lesser  garrison.  Your  best  field- 
officers  should  remain  in  command. 
Bring  back  only  what  baggage,  &c., 
is  absolutely  essential.  The  sick 
and  wounded  should  come  in  empty 
waggons.  I  trust  that  any  attack 
made  on  our  posts  may  be  simul- 
taneous. We  are  ready  for  it." 
At  a  council  of  war  that  assembled 
at  once,  opinions  differed  as  to  the 
possibility  of  carrying  out  Lord 
Chelmsford's  instructions.  We 
knew  that  a  large  force  of  Zulus 
(estimated  at  20,000)  were  lying  be- 
tween us  and  the  Tugela :  also,  large 
bodies  of  Zulus  were  round  the  fort, 
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watching  our  movements.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  500  infantry, 
encumbered  with  waggons,  to — 1st, 
leave  the  fort  unobserved1?  2d,  to 
break  through  the  mass  that  lay  in 
our  path?  Eemember,  thirty-five 
miles  of  difficult  country  were  be- 
tween us  and  the  Tugela;  and, 
judging  from  the  experience  of  the 
slow  movement  of  oxen  and  wag- 
gons on  the  way  up,  should  we  not 
render  ourselves  open  to  be  sur- 
rounded ?  And  when  we  had  fought 
bravely  till  our  last  round  was  ex- 
pended, might  not  the  massacre  at 
Isandhlwana  be  repeated  at  the 
Ineyezane  1  My  own  opinion  is 
that  it  would  have  been ;  and  sub- 
sequent events  have  only  confirmed 
that  belief. 

Another  argument  against  half 
the  garrison  leaving  the  fort  was, 
its  size.  Lord  Chelmsford  in  his 
despatch  says,  "Arrange  for  the 
holding  of  an  intrenchment  requir- 
ing a  lesser  garrison ; "  but  on  re- 
ference to  the  engineers,  it  was 
found  that  the  fort  was  so  situated 
that  it  could  not  be  thus  arranged, 
and  that  a  new  intrenchment  would 
have  to  be  thrown  up  elsewhere. 
The  fort  itself  had  so  great  a  per- 
imeter (about  800  yards)  that  the 
garrison  left  behind  would  not  suf- 
fice to  man  the  parapet  adequately, 
and  also  protect  the  cattle  when 
grazing. 

Anxious  though  Colonel  Pearson 
was  to  carry  out  the  views  of  his 
general,  the  reasons  for  not  going 
down  were  so  strong  that  he  de- 
cided to  communicate  them  to  Lord 
Chelmsford  before  proceeding  far- 
ther in  the  matter. 

Previous  to  this,  Colonel  Pearson 
had  applied  that  reinforcements 
might  be  sent  him,  to  enable  him 
to  hold  Ekowe  as  a  forepost  till 
Lord  Chelmsford  could  advance 
again  (this  was  after  hearing  of  the 
Isandhlwana  disaster).  He  added, 
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"if  we  retired  to  the  Tugela,  we 
slrould  most  likely  have  all  the 
Zilu  army  at  our  back,  and  be 
obliged  either  to  destroy  all  our 
aiamunition  and  stores  before  we 
left  Ekowe,  or  abandon  them  on 
tie  march  if  attacked,  as  in  all 
probability  we  should  be,  by  over- 
whelming numbers." 

The  reinforcements  could  not, 
however,  be  sent  him,  as  all  the 
troops  that  could  be  spared  were 
required  in  Natal;  and  they  would, 
moreover,  eat  up  his  provisions,  of 
which  he  had,  he  thought,  only 
three  weeks'  supply  for  the  garri- 
scn  then  in  the  fort.  On  the  6th 
February,  Colonel  Pearson  wrote 
suggesting  that  a  convoy  of  at  least 
twenty  waggons  "  should  be  sent 
as  soon  as  an  escort  equal  to  a 
battalion  of  600  or  700  could  be 
got  together.  We  are  better  off 
than  I  thought  we  were;  and  if 
013  r  cattle  are  left  to  us,  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  along  for  over  three 
weeks  from  this  day,  and  with 
many  essentials  for  some  time 
longer." 

To  this  letter  Lord  Chelmsford 
replied  in  his  despatch  of  8th  Feb- 
ruary :  "  Contents  of  your  letter 
dated  6th  February  received  by 
telegraph.  My  belief  is  your  garri- 
son should  be  at  once  reduced  to 
th3  minimum  which  you  consider 
is  necessary  for  its  defence;  this 
will  give  us  more  time  for  throwing 
in  supplies.  There  will  not  be  a 
force  at  Lower  Tugela  for  six  weeks 
at  least,  sufficient  to  insure  a  con- 
voy to  Ekowe,  and  unwise  to  at- 
tempt it ;  but  if  you  withdraw  sur- 
plus garrison  you  will  have  troops 
enough  for  a  very  efficient  flying 
column  at  that  place.  Add  100 
or  200  to  the  400  you  suggest 
for  garrison,  but  cut  down  your 
defences  to  meet  the  reduced  gar- 
rison. Your  own  presence  is  ab- 
solutely essential  at  Lower  Tugela. 


Mine  is  required  all  over  Natal.  A 
head  commander  required  to  look 
after  every  post  of  his  command. 
Latest  news,  Zulus  will  not  knock 
their  heads  against  our  posts,  but 
will  raid  into  Natal.  All  more 
necessary  for  a  movable  force  at 
Lower  Tugela.  Other  columns  are 
too  weak  for  me  to  decrease  them 
to  increase  yours — each  must  hold 
on  as  best  they  can  until  reinforce- 
ments arrive ;  thus  you  must  read 
my  instructions.  Details  I  leave 
to  you,  only  let  us  know  when  you 
propose  to  fall  back.  It  would  not 
do  to  face  too  great  odds ;  but  you 
might  perhaps  manage  to  reach 
Umsindusi  (where  every  available 
man  from  Lower  Tugela  should  be 
sent)  without  your  move  being  dis- 
covered. Each  man  should  carry 
100  rounds,  two  days'  food.  Bring 
no  wheeled  carriage.  Line  of  march 
to  be  most  compact,  and  no  delay 
on  the  march  if  a  few  shots  are 
fired  at  you.  The  garrison  left  at 
Ekowe  must  be  on  the  alert,  as  it 
will  be  imagined  you  have  deserted 
the  post." 

When  Lord  Chelmsford  wrote 
the  above  he  had  not  then  re- 
ceived Colonel  Pearson's  despatch, 
setting  forth  the  difficulties  there 
were  in  dividing  the  garrison.  To 
this  despatch  we  all  waited  anx- 
iously for  an  answer,  but  waited 
in  vain,  our  communications  being 
completely  severed,  and  no  more 
letters  received  till  the  20th  March. 
The  garrison  remained  therefore  as 
it  was  in  Ekowe. 

Our  fort  now  (10th  February) 
was  practically  completed,  though 
for  many  days  afterwards  additions 
were  made  towards  further  increas- 
ing its  strength.  Ditches  7  feet 
deep  and  12  feet  wide,  flanked 
by  caponnieres,  or  by  the  parapet 
itself.  Wire  entanglements  on  the 
glacis,  stakes  in  the  ditch  below 
the  guns,  and  in  that  below  the 
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parapet  held  by  the  Naval  Brigade. 
Three  entrances  —  the  main  over 
a  drawbridge  —  were  made.  A 
metalled  roadway  was  being  made 
through  the  centre  of  the  fort.  This 
was  most  essential;  for  when  it 
rained — and  it  did  often  for  three 
days  and  nights' in  succession — the 
soil  was  so  deep  in.  mud  and  slip- 
pery, that  communications  were 
slow.  The  drainage,  also,  was  at- 
tended to;  but  I  fear  the  Naval 
Brigade,  who  occupied  the  lower 
end  of  the  fort,  would  say  "with 
but  little  effect,"  for  they  always 
stood  in  a  sea  of  mud  during  these 
heavy  rains.  Where  the  difficulty 
lay,  I  cannot  tell. 

The  stench  at  times,  especially  at 
night,  was  quite  sickening.  We 
had  over  300  Kaffirs  sleeping  in 
the  fort,  and  even  one  Kaffir  pol- 
lutes the  air  for  some  distance  round 
him.  The  men's  night  latrines  too, 
were  just  outside  the  gate  of  the 
fort  (a  shallow  ditch,  earth  shovel- 
led in,  in  the  morning,  and  later, 
tin-lined  boxes),  and  cattle  were 
all  round  us.  I  do  not  think,  though, 
the  horrible  smell  came  from  them. 
I  never  smelt  anything  like  it  before 
when  surrounded  by  them ;  and  a 
"  cow-dung "  floor  in  India  is  pro- 
verbially considered  a  healthy  thing, 
and  not  unpleasant  in  its  smell. 
Everything  was  done  to  keep  the 
fort  clean,  but  that  did  not  seem  to 
affect  the  smell. 

Our  guns  and  rockets  were  now 
in  position,  the  men  to  work  them 
being  sheltered  by  sand-bags,  sods, 
&c.  The  two  7-pounders  were 
placed  at  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  angles, 
the  rocket  battery  at  the  N.W. 
angle,  and  the  Gatling  on  the  east 
face  of  the  parapet.  Jam  and 
potted-meat  tins  were  applied  for 
by  the  artillery  to  make  shells  out 
of.  A  few  were  fired,  and  though 
going  no  distance,  yet  they  would 
have  placed  many  a  Zulu  hors  de 


combat  had  they  attempted  a 
"  rush ;  "  they  injured  the  parapet 
somewhat,  however. 

On  Sunday  the  9th,  Holy  Com- 
munion was  administered.  A  large 
number  of  officers  and  men  attend- 
ed. Our  clergyman,  the  Eev.  Mr 
Eobertson — a  missionary  who  had 
been  twenty-seven  years  in  Zulu- 
land — announced  to  the  men  the 
disaster  at  Isandhlwana,  but  bade 
them  be  of  good  courage ;  they  were 
Christians,  fighting  in  a  righteous 
cause,  and  must  succeed. 

What  gave  us  more  trouble,  and 
caused  more  anxiety  than  anything 
else,  were  our  cattle — how  to  keep 
them,  and  how  to  feed  them.  Our 
chief  transport  officer  seemed  to 
have  no  rest  day  or  night  regarding 
them.  No  guard  could  at  this  time 
be  spared  for  protecting  them,  so 
they  had  to  keep  within  the  vici- 
nity of  the  fort,  inside  our  small 
line  of  vedettes  —  and  the  grass 
was  soon  eaten  up  here.  Added 
to  this,  the  transport  officer  was 
harassed  with  continual  messages 
brought  him  that  Zulus  were  about, 
and  then  he  would  have  to  get  his 
cattle  in,  their  only  guard  being  two 
or  three  conductors  on  horseback, 
and  the  Kaffir  boys.  These  reports 
would  as  often  as  not  turn  out  false 
alarms.  The  oxen  would  lose  their 
feed  for  the  day,  and  dropping  from 
weakness  in  the  laager,  would  be 
crushed.  Then  there  would  be 
foggy  days,  on  which  they  never 
went  out  at  all,  and  more  would 
die.  Then  a  report  would  come  in 
that  the  cattle  had  strayed,  or  been 
attacked  by  Zulus,  and  he  would 
be  oif  on  his  horse  to  see  what  a 
reinforcement  by  one  man  could  do. 
Often  during  the  night  have  I  heard 
his  name  called  by  the  field-officer 
on  duty,  and  told  that  all  his  cattle 
were  off.  Having  roused  a  few 
boys,  he  would  sally  out,  sometimes 
alone  with  them,  sometimes  with 
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his  assistant,  and  come  back  and 
report — as  I  heard  him  one  night 
do — "  They  were  only  Kaffir  dogs, 
si:*."  I  would  turn  round  and  thank 
heaven  I  was  not  a  "  transport 
officer  ! " 

On  the  llth,  a  messenger  was, 
by  greed  of  gold,  persuaded  to  start 
with  a  letter  for  Tugela ;  eleven 
other  Kaffirs  took  French  leave  and 
disappeared  with  him.  Only  one 
succeeded  in  escaping  the  Zulus, 
and  he  was  not  the  letter-carrier  ! 

We  used  to  see  several  hundreds 
of  Zulus  about,  " trekking"  down 
tc  wards  Tugela ;  cattle  too  would  be 
seen.  Whether  they  thus  showed 
themselves  to  induce  us  to  sally  out 
tc  them,  I  can't  say.  If  they  did, 
they  never  succeeded,  for  Colonel 
Pearson  was  much  too  wise  and 
emtious  a  commander  to  be  caught 
ii.  a  trap  of  that  sort.  Beyond 
sometimes  sending  a  few  shells 
amongst  them,  when  they  came  too 
n3ar  the  fort,  no  notice  was  taken 
01  them.  Women  too  might  be 
sc  en  in  the  early  morning  carrying 
mealies  away  from  the  mealie-gar- 
chns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort, 
and  trekking  down  in  long  strings 
after  the  warriors  who  had  preceded 
them.  Were  we  not  justified  then, 
from  what  we  saw,  and  what  our 
native  scouts  affirmed,  in  believing 
that  a  large  army  lay  between  us 
and  Tugela  ?  Our  "  Uhlans  "  burnt 
a  few  kraals  in  the  neighbourhood, 
bat  without  killing  any  Zulus:  still, 
burning  a  kraal  is  of  more  import- 
a  ice  than  one  would  at  first  sup- 
pose. The  Zulu  likes  his  comforts 
a;  much  as  the  white  man.  His 
comforts  lie  in  having  a  snug  kraal 
to  retreat  into  when  it  rains,  and 
plenty  of  mealies.  If  you  destroy 
h  is  kraal,  he  has  to  go  away  to  a 
fi  iend's  kraal  some  distance  off  and 
e  tt  his  mealies.  The  white  man 
t"  LUS  gets  rid  of  an  offensive  neigh- 
b^ur,  and  helps  himself  to  his 


mealies  and  pumpkins !  The 
"  Uhlans,"  therefore,  did  good  ser- 
vice. They  also  effected  a  surprise 
on  the  high  hill  on  our  south-east, 
and  drove  the  Zulus  off  it  for 
ever,  killing  and  wounding  a  few. 
This  hill  was  called  the  "  look-out 
hill."  Till  the  "Uhlans"  cleared 
it,  however,  it  was  only  a  "  look-  out "" 
for  the  Zulus,  who  would  come  up 
there  in  the  early  morning,  and,  as 
I  before  explained,  shoot  at  the 
vedettes  whilst  being  posted.  It 
was  no  use  firing  back  at  them,  for 
they  would  dodge  behind  the  rocks 
that  crowned  its  summit.  A  thick 
bush  on  the  other  side  offered  a  good 
defence  and  safe  retreat  should  any 
force  be  sent  against  them.  The 
"  Uhlans,"  alone,  did  not  think  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  take  it  by 
force,  and  Colonel  Pearson  would 
not  risk  sending  troops  up.  It  was 
surprised,  however,  by  six  "Uhlans" 
on  foot  one  morning,  who  had  fore- 
stalled the  Zulus.  They  never  came 
on  it  again,  even  when  a  tempting 
bait  was  set  up  by  the  Royal  En- 
gineers in  the  shape  of  a  pole  stuck 
up  in  the  ground,  which  if  pulled 
out  would  explode  a  charge  of  dy- 
namite and  send  wily  Zulu  capering 
in  the  air.  Master  Zulu  was  too 
crafty  though,  and  let  the  mys- 
terious stick  and  hill  alone. 

There  was  a  splendid  view  of 
the  country  round  from  the  top  of 
this  "krantz."  We  could  not  see 
Lower  Tugela  itself,  where  our 
hopes  of  assistance  lay,  but  we 
could  see  the  mouth  of  the  Tugela 
river  and  H.M.S.  Active  riding 
at  anchor  off  the  coast.  Away  in- 
land we  could  see  the  rugged  but 
beautiful  hills  of  Zululand,  and 
wonder  when  we  should  be  march- 
ing over  them ;  and  looking  back, 
could  see  the  winding  road  up 
which  we  had  toiled  radiant  with 
hope,  and  the  idea  that  after  a  suc- 
cession of  brilliant  conflicts,  such 
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as  that  at  the  Ineyezane,  we  should 
inarch  on  and  take  the  king's  kraal. 
This  was  only  a  few  weeks  back, 
and  now  half  of  us  wanted  to  re- 
treat to  Tugela  to  keep  the  foe  from 
invading  Natal,  and  that  the  other 
half  might  eat  and  live  !  We 
found  we  had,  instead  of  only  three 
weeks'  supply  of  food,  very  nearly 
two  months',  but  were  rather  short 
of  groceries :  the  issue  of  these,  there- 
fore, ceased  to  all  Kaffir  boys,  and 
a  money  allowance  was  given  them 
instead.  They  made  a  great  outcry 
at  this,  not  that  they  really  cared 
so  much  for  the  groceries,  but  the 
Kaffir  is  a  proud  conceited  fellow, 
looks  upon  himself  as  just  as  good 
a  man  as  the  white  man,  and  this 
difference  in  their  rations  showed 
him  what  we  thought  of  him.  For 
the  same  reason  he  refused  to  eat 
draught  -  oxen,  would  go  without 
meat  rather  than  touch  their  flesh ; 
and  yet  if  an  ox  (draught)  was  con- 
demned to  die  on  account  of  sickness, 
and  shot,  he  would  try  and  get  a  bit 
of  the  carcass.  In  Natal  itself  I 
have  seen  them  cutting  strips  of 
flesh  out  of  oxen  that  have  dropped 
exhausted  from  the  yoke  on  the 
road.  Later  on,  when  all  our 
slaughter-oxen  were  eaten,  and  the 
white  man  was  eating  draught-oxen, 
the  Kaffir  had  no  objection  to  it. 

Our  meat  was  now  reduced  from 
1 J  Ib.  to  1 J  Ib.  The  latter  amount 
was  ample..  We  added  now  to  our 
rations,  too,  by  mealies  and  pump- 
kins, procured  by  the  transport 
boys  and  the  Natal  Pioneers,  and 
bought  of  them.  These  Kaffirs 
were  often  fired  on,  but  the  whole 
time  we  were  at  Ekowe  only  one 
boy  was  killed  by  a  Zulu  sitting 
up  in  a  tree.  There  seemed  to  be 
some  sort  of  understanding  between 
the  Zulus  and  the  boys.  The 
transport  officers  told  me  once  that 
their  boys  used  to  take  it  turn  and 
turn  about  with  the  Zulus  to  rob 


a  neighbouring  mealie-field.  "  First 
come,  first  have,"  was  not  the  rule; 
but  one  day  our  boys  forestalled 
the  Zulus  on  one  of  their  days,  and 
there  were  "words."  Pumpkins, 
too,  were  brought,  and  were  a  great 
addition  to  our  ration.  Boiled  as 
a  vegetable  or  put  into  stews  !  frit- 
tered pumpkins  !  pumpkin  -  pie  ! 
(just  like  a  good  apple- tart)  pump- 
kin-squash ! — there  is  no  end  to 
the  variety  of  dishes  you  can  make 
with  it.  Its  tops  make  a  nice  green 
vegetable,  too,  as  do  also  lily-tops, 
which  we  got  from  neighbouring 
streams.  We  rapidly  became  good 
cooks,  and  a  friendly  spirit  of  rivalry 
existed  amongst  the  different  messes. 
No  one  could  discover  how  to  make 
liquor,  of  which  by  the  middle  of 
February  there  was  scarcely  any 
left.  A  plant  grew  in  some  of  the 
fields  which  the  Zulus  made  beer 
of,  but  it  was  not  ripe  enough  in 
our  time  to  try  making  it.  There 
was  a  great  longing  for  tea,  but  our 
ration  did  not  allow  us  many  cups 
of  it ;  but  I  think  we  should  have 
missed  the  loss  of  our  cup  of  tea 
more  than  we  did  the  liquor,  which 
really,  after  the  first  few  days,  we 
ceased  to  think  about.  Our  stores 
had  come  almost  to  an  end,  and  the 
announcement  on  the  20th,  of  an 
auction  of  the  private  stores  of  those 
who  had  been  sent  back  to  Tugela 
on  the  29th  January,  to  take  place 
the  following  morning,  was  hailed 
with  general  delight.  To  show  our 
"  reduced  circumstances  "  as  regards 
food,  and  our  "  anything  but "  as 
regards  money,  I  give  the  prices 
that  some  of  the  articles  fetched. 
Tins  of  cocoa,  7s.  6d.;  bottle  of 
pickles,  25s.;  sardines,  12s.;  curry 
powder,  23s.;  Worcester  sauce,  25s.; 
tin  of  milk,  23s.;  lobster,  18s.;  sal- 
mon, 15s.;  dubbing  for  boots,  9s.  6d.; 
matches,  6d.;  ham,  £7,  10s. !  But 
tobacco  was  the  most  valued,  20s. 
being  paid  for  f  Ib. 
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I  should  think  when  the  owners 
receive  their  money  they  will  turn 
Zilu  store  -  keepers.  The  salmon 
and  lobster  were  bought  by  a  private 
soldier;  he  took  a  tin  under  each 
arm,  went  outside  the  fort,  seated 
h'mself,  and  there  and  then  ate 
both  tins  !  He  "  wasn't  going  to 
waste  it  on  friends,"  he  said.  On 
the  21st  a  small  raid  was  made  by 
Colonel  Pearson  in  person,  to  drive 
the  Zulus  out  of  a  bush  in  the 
vicinity  of  where  the  cattle  grazed. 
These  beasts,  which  gave  us  so 
much  trouble,  and  yet  were  so  ne- 
cessary to  our  existence,  had  to  go 
'  some  distance  now  to  graze,  and  a 
company  of  infantry  was  detailed 
daily  as  guard  to  them;  but  they  and 
the  cattle  ran  some  little  risk,  being 
one  and  a  quarter  mile  distant  from 
the  fort,  and  plenty  of  thick  bush 
and  kraals  about  them.  'The  trans- 
port boys,  armed  with  some  Tower 
rifles,  entered,  under  the  direction  of 
their  officers,  boldly  into  the  bush 
on.  one  side,  whilst  some  of  the  infan- 
try went  in  at  the  other.  No  Zulus 
ware  at  home,  and  we  all  went  back 
to  the  fort.  The  following  day 
shots  were  heard  in  the  direction  of 
the  cattle,  and  the  transport  officer 
and  the  "  Uhlans"  galloped  out,  fol- 
io wed  by  two  companies  of  infantry. 
It  appears  that  about  thirty  Kaffirs 
came  out  of  a  bush  and  fired  on  the 
two  conductors  in  charge  of  the 
cattle.  They  returned  it  vigor- 
ously, and  killed  one  man.  The 
Zalus  retired  then,  and  were  being 
reinforced  when  the  "  Uhlans"  rode 
up  and  pursued  them,  driving  them 
across  a  ravine,  and  following  them 
up  on  the  other  side  till  they  had  all 
disappeared.  They  then  burnt  a 
ki  aal  and  came  back.  There  were 
only  a  dozen  of  them  out,  and  their 
horses  were  quite  beaten.  Their 
leider  led  them  quickly  and  well, 
and  had  evidently  worked  them 
into  shape. 


On  the  24th  another  raid  was 
made  by  Colonel  Pearson  in  person, 
on  a  kraal  not  far  from  the  fort, 
but  being  down  in  a  valley  it  was 
difficult  for  the  mounted  branch  to 
get  at.  The  Natal  Pioneers,  with 
some  transport  boys,  advanced  on  it; 
the  Zulus  fled,  and  the  kraal  was 
burnt. 

A  road  was  now  begun  to  be  con- 
structed from  the  fort  to  a  point  on 
the  old  road  where  we  had  bivou- 
acked for  the  night  after  the  battle  of 
the  Ineyezane.  It  would  shorten  the 
distance  to  Tugela  by  four  miles  at 
least,  and  avoid  a  lot  of  bush  coun- 
try. The  Zulus  used  to  attack  us 
occasionally  in  small  numbers,  but 
without  doing  any  harm,  and  it 
served  as  some  excitement  to  the 
monotony  of  our  life.  We  longed 
for  news  more  than  anything,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  the  approach  of  a 
convoy,  which  we  were  constantly 
expecting  and  looking  out  for  with 
glasses  in  hand.  The  bands  of  the 
Buffs  and  99th  Regiment  used 
to  try  and  cheer  us  up  of  an  even- 
ing; but  we  got  to  know  their  airs 
so  well  that  they  at  last  became 
monotonous.  Mr  Robertson,  too, 
gave  us  a  few  lectures  on  Zululand, 
which  interested  the  men  greatly. 
Many  of  us  began  to  get  aged 
in  appearance,  and  nearly  all  got 
thin;  whether  the  latter  arose  from 
anxiety  or  want  of  fatty  food,  I  can- 
not say.  Our  appetites  were  enor- 
mous; and  for  my  part,  I  got  plenty 
of  food.  Men  began  to  sicken  now, 
too,  with  a  low  nervous  sort  of 
fever,  which  served  to  take  all  wish 
to  live  out  of  them.  Those  horrid 
little  animals,  the  weevils,  got  into 
our  biscuit  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  I  overheard  a  soldier 
who  was  pulling  a  muck- cart  along 
cry  out  to  his  comrades,  "  Poor 
starved-out  Ekoweians !  nothing  but 
biscuits  to  eat,  and  they  full  of 
weevils."  From  the  appearance  of 
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the  man,  lie  certainly  throve  on 
weevils.  The  biscuit  when  baked 
is  quite  good,  even  if  full  of  weevils ; 
and  some  mealie-meal  (ground  meal- 
ies) that  had  got  full  of  them,  was 
pronounced  by  some  as  all  the  better 
for  the  little  animals.  This  mealie- 
meal  formed  our  staple  food  for 
breakfast,  and  was  much  liked  eaten 
as  porridge. 

That  hard- worked,  ever-anxious 
man,  our  "  transport  officer,"  made 
a  small  raid  on  his  own  account  one 
day,  recapturing,  quite  unaided, 
four  Government  mules  that  had 
strayed  a  little  distance  from  the 
others,  been  shot  at,  and  driven  off  by 
the  Zulus.  The  guard,  coming  out 
in  the  afternoon,  saw  them  driven 
off,  and  sent  in  word  to  him.  He 
galloped  out,  ascertained  in  which 
direction  the  mules  and  the  Zulus 
had  last  been  seen,  followed  them 
up,  found  them  placed  between  two 
belts  of  bush — evidently  as  a  ruse 
—  circled  round  them,  and  drove 
them  in,  one  on  three  legs  only, 
having  been  wounded  in  his  fet- 
lock-joint; another  was  wounded 


in  the  rump.  He  explains  that  he 
wasn't  fired  at,  because  the  Zulus 
supposed  he  would  be  followed 
directly  by  the  rest  of  the  "  Uhlan  " 
corps,  which  would  be  a  bigger 
slaughter  for  them.  The  guard  was 
too  far  off  to  render  any  assistance, 
and  were  not  in  sight,  they  said. 

Tobacco  was  worth  gold  now  in  the 
fort.  The  men  had  been  for  a  long 
time  without  it,  and  the  officers  had 
to  count  the  number  of  pipes  they 
could  afford.  Literature,  in  any 
form — now  that  the  novelty  of  being 
shut  up  in  a  savage  country,  with- 
out knowing  what  might  be  our 
future  fate,  had  in  some  degree  worn 
off — was  eagerly  seized.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  an  officer  intently 
reading  a  newspaper  several  weeks 
old,  as  if  it  held  the  very  "latest 
intelligence"  (which  it  did  to  us, 
though),  or  poring  over  a  book, 
which,  when  you  looked  at,  you 
found  to  be  the  '  Franc-tireurs,' 
the  '  Boy-Hunters,'  or  some  other 
equally  amusing  and  instructive 
work,  which  he  had  by  good  fortune 
picked  up  from  somebody  in  the  fort. 


III. THE    RELIEF. 


It  was  now  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  we  had  been  without 
any  news  of  the  movements  of  the 
rest  of  the  invading  army  since  the 
8th  of  February.  On  the  3d  of  this 
month,  however,  a  bright  light  was 
seen  to  appear  at  intervals  on  a  hill 
in  the  direction  of  Tugela,  whither 
our  anxious  eyes  were  so  often 
directed.  It  was  some  time  before 
we  realised  what  it  was  :  some  said 
it  was  the  grass  or  a  kraal  burning, 
but  at  length  it  dawned  on  us  that 
it  was  Tugela  speaking  to  us.  Great 
was  our  joy  !  Faces  that  had  for 
long  borne  an  anxious  and  despond- 
ing look,  assumed  a  more  hopeful 
aspect;  new  energy,  new  life,  seemed 


to  be  instilled  in  us,  as  we  found  all 
was  not  over.  Natal  had  not  been 
desolated,  and  we  had  friends  still 
at  Tugela  who  would  come  to  our 
aid.  We  could  not  read  the  flashes 
the  first  day  they  appeared  ;  but  on 
the  second,  a  sergeant  who  had  been 
through  the  signalling  course  read, 
"I  shall  attack  on  the  12th;  sally 

out   when   you   see   me   to " 

More  we  could  not  make  out,  and 
we  knew  not  how  to  answer  back 
again.  Mirrors  we  had,  strange  to 
say,  when  one  remembers  that  each 
officer  is  only  allowed  40  Ib.  weight 
of  baggage  ;  but  we  did  not  know 
at  present  how  to  use  them.  Other 
means  were  therefore  resorted  to, 
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but  in  vain.  A  black  frame  12 
fe-3t  square  was  swung  on  two  up- 
rights by  our  D.  A.Q.M.G.,  with  the 
hope  of  "  flashing  "  with  that ;  but 
at  the  distance  we  were — fifteen 
miles  or  more — the  frame  would  be 
merged  in  the  ground.  Eockets, 
however,  were  fired,  with  the  view  of 
letting  them  know  that  we  had  seen 
ard  understood  their  signalling;  but 
as  it  was  a  bright,  cloudless  day,  I 
dc  n't  suppose  these  were  seen. 

The  message  sent  caused  great 
excitement.  By  the  words  "  sally 
out,"  we  were  to  go  out,  fight, 
and  return.  Some  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  said  it  meant 
that  the  whole  garrison  were  to 
sally  out,  and  force  their  way  to 
Tugela. 

On  the  1st  of  this  month,  a  big 
raid  was  made  under  Colonel  Pear- 
son on  a  large  military  kraal  be- 
longing to  Dabulamanzai,  distant 
seven  miles  from  the  fort.  From 
it  a  thick  bush  extended  to  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  fort,  through 
which  a  large  force  of  Zulus  could 
pass  unperceived.  Raids  on  our 
cattle  by  small  parties  were  also 
constantly  made  from  it. 

At  2  A.M.,  400  infantry,  1  gun, 
Natal  Pioneers,  and  about  30  "  Uh- 
lans" marched  on  the  kraal  and  ar- 
rived within  a  mile  of  it  without  our 
advance  being  discovered,  when  an 
attempt  by  the  horse  to  surround 
some  herd-boys  that  showed  them- 
selves woke  up  one  of  the  outposts 
of  the  kraal,  and  the  alarm  was 
given.  The  advance  was  then  con- 
tinued, and  we  halted  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  kraal  and 
shelled  it.  We  could  hear  the  loud 
voice  of  the  chief  inside  it  giving 
his  orders,  and  the  cattle  being 
removed;  but  when  15  "Uhlans" 
rode  down  to  take  and  burn  it,  it 
was  completely  evacuated.  There 
were  62  huts  in  it.  The  Zulus  were 
followed  for  a  short  distance  by  the 
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Natal  Pioneers  and  some  of  the 
"  Uhlans,"  and  a  few  shells  were 
fired  amongst  them ;  but  owing  to 
the  thick  cover,  there  were  but  few 
hit,  and  they  retreated  to  the  top 
of  a  high  hill,  overlooking  another 
big  kraal  of  Dabulamanzai's,  and  pre- 
pared to  give  us  a  volley  should  we 
attempt  to  burn  it.  The  risk,  I 
conclude,  was  considered  too  great, 
for  the  "retire"  sounded  for  the 
Natal  Pioneers  and  the  "  Uhlans  " 
to  come  back,  which  they  did,  pur- 
sued and  fired  at  by  the  Zulus, 
who  rushed  down  from  the  hill  in 
swarms  directly  they  saw  our  men's 
backs  turned ;  they  also  filled  the 
bush,  alongside  of  which  our  road 
home  lay  the  whole  way.  We  there- 
fore left  the  road,  and  struck  of! 
across  country,  the  Zulus  following 
us,  and  eccupying  every  hill  and 
bush  in  advance  from  which  they 
could  fire  on  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  harassing  our  rear.  The  "  Uh- 
lans" divided  themselves  into  an 
advance  and  rear  guard,  and  by 
constant  rushes  in  front  kept  the 
way  clear  for  the  column,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  rear-guard  kept  the 
enemy  from  closing  in  on  the  rear  of 
the  column.  There  were  several 
boggy  streams  to  cross,  which  the 
horses  and  gun  found  some  trouble 
in  accomplishing  ;  but  we  arrived 
at  the  [fort  soon  after  10  o'clock, 
without  any  casualties.  It  was  a 
sight  well  worth  seeing,  the  quick, 
decisive  way  in  which  the  Zulus 
ran  from  cover  to  cover — no  delay, 
no  crowding — they  seemed  to  know 
intuitively  what  hill  or  bush  to 
make  for,  and  get  there  at  once  ; 
and  when  compelled  to  retreat  from 
them  by  the  "Uhlans,"  would  make 
off  to  the  next  position  near  which 
our  column  would  have  to  pass. 
In  the  rear  they  were  equally  ac- 
tive, keeping  as  close  as  our  rear- 
guard would  allow  them  on  the 
heels  of  the  column,  seldom  showing 
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themselves,  but  harassing  us  the 
whole  way.  It  was  fortunate  that 
they  had  few  Martinis  amongst 
them  and  were  such  bad  shots,  the 
nearest  approach  they  made  to  hit- 
ting one  of  us  being  knocking  a 
carbine  out  of  a  conductor's  hands. 
If  we  could  only  get  our  men  to 
skirmish  like  that !  The  habit  is 
born  with  them  though,  and  has 
not  to  be  "  drilled "  into  them,  as 
into  our  soldiers ;  besides,  we  could 
never  make  a  British  soldier  so 
active  as  they  are. 

By  the  8th  we  had  eaten  all  our 
fat  slaughter-oxen  which  our  but- 
cher had  brought  up  with  us,  and 
had  now  to  eat  the  much-despised 
draught-ox.  He  was  at  first  not  so 
bad  as  we  supposed  he  would  have 
been;  but  later  on,  as  the  grass  got 
scarcer,  he  got  thinner,  till  there 
was  not  an  ounce  of  fat  to  be  found 
on  him.  Our  transport  officer, 
moreover,  would  only  give  up  the 
large  bony  oxen,  as  he  said  they 
would  "  surely  die ; "  but  his  small, 
fat  Zulu  oxen  he  said  he  wanted  to 
take  us  away  with.  It  was  no  use 
telling  him  we  should  "  surely  die," 
and  there  would  in  that  case  be  no- 
thing to  take  away  :  he  was  obdu- 
rate, and  pronounced  the  meat 
wholesome  —  which  it  was ;  and 
very  nice — which  it  was  not.  Some 
one  suggested  that  perhaps  he  killed 
a  fat  little  ox  for  his  own  mess  ! 
Without  "fat,"  our  tarts,  our  cakes 
could  not  be  made ;  our  "  pound  of 
flesh "  would  not  fry  without  it  ! 
Boot-dubbing  was  found  to  be  a  poor 
substitute;  and  "  waggon  -  grease," 
which  some  of  us  inveigled  the 
transport  officer  to  supply  us  with, 
was  found  not  to  answer  very  well, 
being  mixed  up  a  good  deal  with 
tar.  We  had  therefore  to  do  what 
we  could  without  fat ;  but  our  scare- 
crow-looking bodies  showed  how 
bad  was  our  best. 

The  Zulus  used  to  shout  across 
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ravines,  and  chaff  our  herd -boys  on 
the  thin  state  of  the  oxen  they  were 
herding,  and  our  deserted  state,  say- 
ing, "  Pray  that  the  sun  shines  a 
long  time  to-day,  for  you  look  on  it 
for  the  last  time.  We  are  coming 
to  take  coffee  with  you  to-mor- 
row morning."  And  another  time : 
"  Why  don't  you  take  more  care 
of  Cetywayo's  cattle  and  get  them 
fatter  ?  He  will  want  them  soon." 

The  fort  was  finished,  but  there 
was  still  plenty  of  work  to  be  done 
on  it.  The  waggon  traverses  had 
to  be  replaced  by  sod  ones;  the 
parapet,  which  for  some  occult  rea- 
son had  been  thrown  up  without 
leaving  a  berm,  was  being  washed 
into  the  ditch  by  the  heavy  rains 
that  fell  often  now,  and  had  to  be 
riveted  with  turf.  Huts  for  a  fu- 
ture garrison,  if  not  for  the  present 
one,  were  to  be  built ;  they  were  to 
be  made  of  wattle-work,  the  sides 
1J  foot  thick,  filled  in  with  earth, 
the  roof  of  wattle  covered  with 
mud.  Each  was  to  hold  a  com- 
pany. The  road  through  the  fort 
occupied  the  leisure  time  of  many 
men  in  trying  to  get  it  into  some 
order.  Posts  were  put  up  at  the 
different  ranges  round  the  fort,  and 
the  men  made  acquainted  with 
their  distances,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  an  attack,  no  shot  might  be 
wasted. 

One  of  our  vedettes  had  a  narrow 
escape.  He  was  taking  his  post 
one  morning,  when  some  Zulus 
sprang  out  of  the  long  grass  on  him, 
one  seizing  the  mane  of  his  horse, 
which,  fortunately  for  him,  reared 
up  and  galloped  home  with  him, 
receiving  an  assegai-thrust  in  the 
rump  as  it  did  so.  The  Zulus  fired 
after  him,  one  bullet  hitting  the 
lock-plate  of  his  carbine,  which  was 
slung  across  his  back,  and  thereby 
saved  his  life.  On  examination,  he 
was  found  to  be  wounded  in  six 
places,  and  two  of  his  fingers  shot 
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off.  Poor  young  fellow,  lie  bore 
his  injuries  very  bravely,  and  in- 
stead of  alarming  the  fort  by  gallop- 
ing in  showing  his  wounds,  he  rode 
in  quite  quietly  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  I  saw  him  at  Tugela 
some  weeks  later ;  he  was  getting  on 
all  right.  Large  bodies  of  Zulus 
were  often  seen  now  about  the  coun- 
try, and  cattle  also  being  driven 
down  to  the  Ineyezane.  Humour 
said  they  were  going  to  attack  us, 
but  I  thought  they  were  only  col- 
lecting to  pounce  on  us  when  we 
attempted  to  "  sally  out  "  on  the 
lUth ;  and  some  were  moving  down 
to  reinforce  the  army  already  at 
the  Ineyezane.  "We  all  devoutly 
wished  they  would  "  come  on ;  " 
they  would  have  got  such  a  warm 
welcome  as  would  effectually  have 
stopped  them  from  interfering  with 
our  movements.  Messages  were 
being  daily  flashed  to  us,  and  the 
one  about  sallying  out  was  repeated 
constantly;  but  we  could  not  yet 
ask  them  if  it  meant  that  the 
whole  garrison  was  to  sally  out,  or 
only  a  portion,  and  which  was  to 
return. 

On  the  llth  a  Kaffir  bearing  a 
white  flag  came  into  the  fort  with 
a  despatch.  He  was  welcomed  with 
loud  cheers,  being  the  first  letter 
received  since  the  8th  February. 
Oil  investigation,  however,  his  de- 
spatch was  fourteen  days  old,  and 
merely  said  we  should  soon  be  re- 
lieved. His  feet  showed  no  signs  of 
fourteen  days  on  the  tramp.  He 
wore  a  greatcoat  of  the  24th  Regi- 
ment which  had  no  tears  in  it 
from  the  bush-life  he  stated  he 
had  been  leading.  He  had  on  a 
scarf  recognised  as  belonging  to  an 
offi  cer  at  Tugela.  His  answers  to  our 
qu<  istions  also  not  being  considered 
satisfactory,  he  was  made  prisoner 
on  suspicion  of  being  a  Zulu  spy. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  we  found 
oui  friend  spoke  and  understood 


English  well,  though,  when  ques- 
tioned, he  had  disclaimed  all  know- 
ledge of  it,  so  that  he  might  the 
better  ascertain  our  intentions. 

A  bigger  attack  than  usual  was 
made  to-day,  on  the  road- making 
party,  by  the  Zulus.  Lieutenant 
Lewis  of  the  Buffs  had  a  narrow 
escape.  He  was  in  the  act  of  direct- 
ing a  man  of  his  company  where  to 
aim,  when  a  bullet,  cutting  through 
the  peak  of  his  helmet,  grazed  his 
left  temple,  knocking  him  down,  but 
fortunately^  only  inflicting  a  flesh- 
wound;  and  beyond  having  a  severe 
headache  for  a  day  or  two,  and  a 
couple  of  black  eyes  for  some  time, 
he  was  none  the  worse :  he  will, 
however,  carry  the  scar  to  his  grave ; 
but  that,  I  daresay,  he  will  not  mind. 
The  working-parties,  and  also  the 
cattle,  were  all  brought  in,  and  a 
larger  force  sent'out  in  the  afternoon; 
but  then,  of  course,  not  a  Zulu  was 
to  be  seen — they  had  all  gone  home 
to  recount  the  retreat  of  the  "  white 
man "  in  the  morning.  They  are 
wonderful  hands  at  appearing  when 
you  least  expect  them,  and  disap- 
pearing again  in  the  most  marvel- 
lous manner.  They  got  quite  skilled 
in  how  to  avoid  the  big  guns. 
"When  they  saw  the  gun  pointed 
down,  they  would  go  in  the  long 
grass,  and  not  rise  till  it  had  been 
fired.  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
watching  them  crossing  an  open 
road  under  the  fire  of  one  of  our 
guns :  they  collected  near  the  road 
in  a  place  sheltered  from  our  fire, 
and  then  ran  across  by  twos  and 
threes  to  another  safe  spot  on  the 
other  side. 

We  heard  to-day,  by  flashes,  of 
the  reinforcements  coming  out  from 
England,  and  also  that  "  the  Duch- 
ess of  • had  given  birth  to  a 

daughter."  We  were  greatly  re- 
joiced over  the  first  message, — not 
but  it  was  highly  satisfactory  and 
comforting  [to  us  to  hear  that  the 
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Duchess  of had  a  daughter, 

and  we  wished  her  and  her  little 
one  good  luck ;  but  the  first  held 
out  a  speedy  prospect  of  relief, 
which  was  still  more  consoling. 

On  the  13th  occurred  the  first 
death  amongst  the  officers,  Captain 
Williams  of  the  Buffs  dying  of  low 
fever  and  depression.  It  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  whole  fort,  as  who 
could  say  who  would  be  the  next  1 
There  was  a  great  amount  of  sick- 
ness amongst  both  officers  and  men, 
from  which,  too,  no  one  who  was 
once  seized  appeared  to  rally,  though 
an  awning  was  spread  on  a  hill  a 
short  distance  from  the  fort,  and 
the  sick  struggled  out,  and  were 
carried  out  to  it  daily  to  breathe  a 
little  fresh  air.  The  fact  was,  we 
had  no  means  for  treating  them 
when  once  they  were  taken  ill. 
There  was  a  great  demand  for  cool- 
ing and  effervescing  drinks,  such  as 
Eno's  Fruit-Salt,  Pyretic  Saline; 
but,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  last 
chapter,  there  was  but  little  of  these 
in  the  fort.  When  ill  myself,  I 
had  a  constant  craving  for  them, 
and  owing  to  the  kindness  of  an- 
other, could  partially  assuage  that 
thirst ;  but  not  so  all,  and,  of  course, 
not  the  poor  soldier. 

We  were  prepared  to-day  to 
march  down  to  the  Ineyezane  at 
any  moment.  Yesterday  was  the  day 
we  should  have  gone,  but  it  rained 
too  hard  for  the  relieving  force  to 
come  up,  but  we  certainly  thought 
we  should  hear  something  of  them 
to-day.  A  force,  therefore,  of  400 
infantry,  170  Naval  Brigade,  30 
Eoyal  Engineers,  50  Natal  Pioneers, 
and  1  Gatling  gun,  were  all  in 
readiness ;  2  mule -waggons  carry- 
ing 15  rockets  and  rocket- tubes  ;  3 
days'  corn,  3  days'  groceries,  1  day's 
preserved  meat,  and  the  camp-ket- 
tles, would  accompany  the  column, 
whilst  6  oxen  for  slaughter  would 
be  driven  with  it;  8  pack -oxen 


were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
officers.  The  men  were  to  carry  1 
day's  cooked  rations,  1  day's  bis- 
cuits, 100  rounds  per  man,  and  also 
their  greatcoats ;  so  they  would  be 
heavily  weighted  for  marching  and 
fighting  in  such  a  country  as  Zulu- 
land,  and  with  such  an  active  foe. 
Could  it  be  expected  that  the  force 
above  detailed,  by  no  means  in 
good  health,  heavily  weighted,would 
be  able  to  break  its  way  through 
the  cordon  that  surrounded  it  ?  I 
know  none  of  us,  or  very  few, 
thought  we  should  get  through 
without  experiencing  such  a  loss  as 
would  leave  but  a  small  number  to 
march  into  Tugela,  and  that  the 
1000  men  coming  to  our  aid  would 
be  equally  outnumbered.  So  it  was 
with  no  small  pleasure  that  we  saw 
the  sun  come  out,  and  that  bright 
little  light  in  the  distance  flashing 
the  following  message  :  "  Relief 
postponed  to  1st  April :  4000  Brit- 
ish troops  and  2000  black  will  come 
up  from  Tugela  and  relieve  the 
whole  of  your  garrison  :  8000  troops 
on  the  way  out — 15  transports." 
There  was  an  audible  sigh  of  relief 
all  through  the  fort  when  this  mes- 
sage was  known,  for  those  who 
would  have  been  left  behind  in  the 
fort  would  also  have  had  a  very 
anxious  time  of  it. 

The  oxen  had  to  be  taken  so  far 
to  graze  now,  and  had  been  so  often 
threatened  and  fired  on  by  the 
Zulus,  that  two  companies  of  infan- 
try instead  of  one  had  now  to  be 
sent :  this  made  the  working-parties 
come  still  harder  on  the  garrison ; 
but  I  think,  all  the  same,  that  most 
of  us  were  all  the  better  for  having 
something  to  do,  although  it  was 
under  a  terribly  hot  sun.  I  never 
knew  a  sun  anywhere  which  raised 
blisters  on  one's  face  and  hands  in 
so  short  a  time  ;  and  if  you  got  the 
smallest  scratch,  and  it  was  exposed 
to  the  sun,  a  nasty  eating  sore 
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Avould  be  caused,  which  would  be- 
come what  they  call  a  "  N"atal  sore," 
very  painful,  and  very  difficult  to 
heal.  There  were  few  in  the  fort 
that  did  not  appear  with  a  piece  of 
rsg  round  one  of  their  fingers,  or 
their  noses  enveloped  in  cotton 
wool,  with  some  white  powder  on 
it,  giving  them  a  most  unearthly 
appearance. 

I  mentioned  that  eight  pack-oxen 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
oificers  proceeding  down  with  the 
column.  These  had  been  broken 
in  and  trained  by  our  two  transport 
olficers,  and  caused  much  fun  in 
their  breaking,  though  many  said 
it  was  the  height  of  cruelty.  But 
everything  worth  learning  in  this 
world  is  learnt  by  either  mental  or 
bodily  pain,  and  the  would-be  pack- 
ox  was  fortunate  in  only  having  to 
suffer  a  little  bodily  pain  in  acquir- 
ing the  art  of  carrying  burdens. 
He  would  first  be  caught  and  separ- 
ated from  the  others  (by  no  means 
an  easy  matter) ;  he  would  then  be 
bi  ought  on  his  knees  by  fastening 
a  rope  round  his  fore-legs,  a  sharp- 
pointed  stick  would  be  run  through 
his  nostril,  a  ring  of  cord  fastened 
in,  and  he  was  ready  next  day  to 
receive  a  load.  His  first  one  was 
usually  a  Kaffir  boy,  whom  he 
would  very  soon  get  rid  of ;  then  a 
saok  of  sail-cloth  filled  with  earth 
would  be  fastened  on  him  by  nu- 
miBrous  straps — you  cannot  tie  any- 
thing tight  round  the  girth  of 
aii  ox,  or  he  is  sure  to  die.  He 
would  generally  kick  about  and 
plunge  for  the  first  ten  minutes, 
when,  growing  tired,  and  seeing  the 
uselessness  of  attempting  to  get  rid 
of  his  burden,  he  would  quietly  go 
along  with  it.  A  couple  of  days 
would  in  most  cases  break  him, 
but  sometimes  a  vicious  animal 
would  be  got  hold  of  that  they 
co  aid  do  nothing  with.  An  ox 
would  carry  between  two  and  three 


hundred  pounds,  depending  on  his 
breed  and  the  distance  he  has  to 
go.  I  think  we  had  about  30 
broken,  but  our  transport  officers 
gave  up  breaking  them,  as  they  had 
no  material  to  make  the  saddle-bags 
of.  A  large  number  trained  to 
carry  packs  would  do  away  with 
many  a  heavy  waggon,  and  they 
could  move  on  each  side  of  the  road 
too,  leaving  the  latter  clear  for 
troops,  and  shortening  considerably 
the  length  of  the  "baggage-train." 

It  was  not  till  the  14th  March 
that  we  discovered  how  to  answer 
the  messages  sent  us  from  Tugela 
by  the  flashes.  The  first  message, 
strange  to  say,  that  was  understood 
there,  was  one  sent  by  our  "  artil- 
lery officer."  "How  do  you  hold 
your  glass  in  the  right  direction  ?  " 
"  By  keeping  it  fixed  on  you,"  was 
the  answer.  A  long  stick  placed 
horizontally  one  foot  above  the 
ground,  pointing  towards  them,  was 
therefore  placed  as  a  "  line  of  fire," 
and  the  mirror  worked  in  that  direc- 
tion :  with  a  little  practice  those  in 
charge  soon  were  able  to  send  mes- 
sages. The  Kaffir  boys  were  much 
amused  at  it,  but  laughed  when 
told  we  were  talking  to  them  at 
Tugela ;  they  wouldn't  believe  it  at 
all  at  first.  The  Zulu  apparently,  in 
a  very  short  time,  found  he  could 
not  prevent  us  communicating  with 
each  other,  and  relaxed  his  vigi- 
lance in  stopping  runners,  for  a  few 
days  later  a  runner  came  up  un- 
molested. 

Our  day's  ration  now  was, — meat, 
1^  Ib. ;  flour  or  Boer's  meal,  f  Ib. ; 
sugar,  1 J  oz.;  compressed  vegetables, 
^  oz.;  salt,  J  oz.;  tea  (three  times  a- 
week),  f  oz. ;  coffee  (four  times  per 
week),  1  oz.  It  was  by  no  means 
a  meagre  ration.  The  meat  was 
about  twice  what  our  teeth  could 
get  through ;  the  flour  to  us  was 
useless,  as  we  had  no  baking- 
powder  or  fat  to  make  anything 
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with  it;  the  sugar  and  tea  allow- 
ance left  no  room  for  waste;  no 
more  mealie-meal  for  our  morning's 
porridge — it  was  all  gone  !  We 
used  to  grind  away  at  fresh  mealies 
we  had  gathered,  but  they  did  not 
make  a  good  porridge,  and  were 
not  at  all  healthy  things  to  eat  that 
way.  What  we  all  longed  for  was 
fruit  or  vegetables ;  but  we  were  left 
to  our  own  resources  to  supply 
them,  and  the  supply  depended  on 
the  boldness  of  the  Kaffir  transport 
boys  in  robbing  mealies  and  pump- 
kins. Cape  gooseberries  there  had 
been,  but  they  were  all  eaten  up 
now,  alas  ! 

To  insure  that  we  should  at  least 
have  some  meat  to  eat,  in  case  the 
Zulus  succeeded  in  driving  off  our 
cattle,  a  hundred  or  more  were  taken 
from  the  transport  and  handed 
over  to  the  commissariat  for  daily 
issue.  These  hundred  were  to  be 
specially  grazed  and  guarded ;  but  as 
they  were  never  allowed  to  go  be- 
yond half  a  mile  from  the  fort,  the 
"special  grazing"  became  "no  graz- 
ing," and  when  their  carcasses  were 
served  up  for  us  to  fatten  on,  they 
were  more  like  a  dried-up  old  shoe 
than  ever.  The  transport  officer 
was  then  requested  to  change  them 
for  those  that,  at  great  risk,  he  had 
taken  to  long  distances  for  grass; 
but  he  declined,  as  thinking  it  a 
losing  game,  but  recommended  they 
should  all  be  sent  out  with  his 
cattle,  and  get  fat.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  vary  our  food  by  the  ad- 
dition of  "  Bell-tongue  "  (dried  ox- 
flesh)  ;  but  as  nobody  appeared  to 
know  how  to  make  it,  this  luxury 
was  lost  to  us.  The  fact  is,  you  can 
only  make  it  during  the  dry  season, 
as  continuous  sun  is  required,  where- 
as we  had  a  good  deal  of  rain  just  now. 

On  the  15th  I  went  up  our 
"  look-out "  hill  before  breakfast, 
and  saw  the  neighbouring  hills 
perfectly  black  with  Zulus.  I 


watched  them  for  some  time ;  they 
appeared  to  be  trekking  or  march- 
ing from  the  direction  of  the  Ine- 
yezane  (where  they  had  doubtless 
been  waiting  for  our  proposed  march 
down  of  the  12th),  and  making  for 
the  valley  of  the  Umlalazi,  which 
lay  to  the  north  of  us.  By  this 
valley  they  could  collect  unper- 
ceived  close  to  the  cattle,  and  make 
a  raid  on  them.  Their  way  of 
marching  was  peculiar,  and  deserves 
notice.  A  tiny  speck  would  appear 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  it  would  soon 
after  grow  bigger  in  circumference, 
till  it  attained  that  of  a  huge  cir- 
cus. The  " speck  "  was  the  "look- 
out" man  of  a  regiment,  which, 
when  he  had  reported  "  all  correct," 
would  gradually  come  up  the  hill 
and  form  round  him  in  a  circle. 
The  Zulus  always  meet  together  in 
circles,  and  have  their  kraals  in 
circles.  After  a  short  consulta- 
tion —  squatting  the  while  —  the 
circle  would  slowly  unwind  itself, 
and  move  on  till  again  only  the 
"speck "would  be  left;  he  would 
wait  till  joined  by  the  "  look-out " 
man  of  the  next  regiment,  when  he 
would  hasten  on  to  join  his  own 
corps.  The  same  manoeuvre  would 
be  followed  on  approaching  the 
next  hill.  There  must  have  been 
several  thousand  Zulus  visible,  let 
alone  those  I  did  not  see.  Sup- 
posing that  these  swarms  had  all 
come  up  from  the  Ineyezane,  where 
would  the  thousand  men  it  was 
proposed  to  send  to  our  relief 
from  Tugela  have  been  now,  and 
where  would  our  small  force  have 
been1?  It  was  a  fortunate  escape 
from  what  would  probably  have 
proved  another  Isandhlwana. 

The  fort,  of  course,  soon  knew 
of  these  swarms  of  Zulus  being  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  precautions 
were  taken  against  attack  :  the 
cattle  were  at  once  driven  in,  and 
special  "look-outs"  sent  to  watch 
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them ;  but  after  nine  o'clock  not  a 
Zulu  was  to  be  seen  anywhere ;  and 
you  would  have — if  you  ventured 
to  believe  your  eyes  —  said  that 
there  were  "  no  Zulus  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. " 

On  the  16th  we  lost  another  offi- 
cer, Lieutenant  Croker  of  the  Naval 
lirigade  :  such  a  fine  young  fellow, 
and  a  general  favourite;  he  was 
only  nineteen  years  old.  He 
died  of  dysentery :  he  was  almost 
cured,  but  got  a  relapse  from  not 
being  careful  of  himself,  and  died. 
It  was  very  sad  losing  one  so  young ! 

A  vedette  was  killed  to  -  day. 
Half-a-dozen  Zulus  rushed  out  on 
him  soon  after  he  had  been  posted 
for  the  day  ;  his  horse  was  wound- 
el,  and  throwing  him,  galloped 
home.  He  must  then  have  run 
tack — judging  by  the  trodden  state 
of  the  grass — till  he  could  run  no 
farther,  and  turned  round  to  face 
his  foes,  and  received  seventeen 
v;ounds  from  them  !  He  must  have 
dropped  his  carbine  when  his  horse 
threw  him — that  and  his  ammuni- 
tion the  Zulus  took  away.  There 
vrere  two  men  posted  not  600  yards 
off;  and  instead  of  galloping  to  the 
man's  assistance — which  act  alone 
vould  probably  have  driven  the 
Zulus  away — one  rides  to  the  fort 
t)  give  the  news,  whilst  the  other 
remains  quietly  a  fixture  on  his 
post.  A  Court  of  Inquiry  as- 
sembled on  them,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  result.  A  party  of  Kaf- 
fir boys  was  sent  out,  under  the 
transport  officers,  to  search  the 
tush,  for  his  body ;  but  it  was  found 
i:i  the  grass  not  far  from  his  post. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this, 
s  )me  Zulus  had  surprised  an  officer 
o  c  the  mounted  infantry,  when  plac- 
ing his  men,  by  concealing  them- 
selves behind  a  "lean-to,"  which 
t  le  vedette  had  made  the  day  pre- 
vious, to  keep  the  sun  off.  The 
horses,  frightened,  had  galloped 


away,  throwing  one  rider  in  doing 
so.  The  officer,  of  course,  stayed 
by  him,  and  eventually  drove  the 
Zulus  out  of  the  post.  They  had  got 
so  bold  and  cunning  now  about  at- 
tacking the  vedettes,  that  a  force  of 
infantry  was  detailed  daily  to  patrol 
the  ground  they  had  to  occupy  be- 
fore they  took  post ;  but  they  never 
saw  the  wily  Zulu  during  these 
patrols. 

"We  heard  to-day  of  the  arrival  of 
the  91st  Regiment  at  Durban,  and 
the  landing  of  the  men  of  H.M.S. 
Shah.  This  appeared  to  us  as  an 
earnest  of  what  was  to  follow,  in 
the  way  of  reinforcements,  and  we 
rejoiced  accordingly. 

Three  days  and  nights  of  rain,  in 
torrents,  came  now,  during  which  no 
news  could  be  either  sent  or  received. 
The  fort  was  a  dismal  sight  in  such 
weather :  mud  up  to  your  ankles ; 
drip,  drip  all  round  you — and  fortu- 
nate you  were  if  it  was  not  drip, 
drip  on  you.  Every  one  shut  up 
beneath  their  waggons,  only  those 
on  duty,  with  soaked  coats  and  un- 
happy faces  to  be  seen  moving.  The 
transport  must  have  had  a  pleasant 
time  of  it  on  days  like  this,  for  no 
sooner  were  there  any  signs  of  the 
rain  or  fog  holding  up  for  a  bit, 
than  away  they  went  to  get  the 
cattle  out  to  graze  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible; and  perhaps  they  had  no 
sooner  got  them  out  when  the 
weather  would  become  thicker  than 
ever,  and  they  would  be  brought  in, 
to  be  sent  out  again  probably  when 
the  weather  once  more  cleared. 

On  the  20th  a  "runner" brought 
up  a  despatch.  It  was  the  first 
we  had  received  since  the  one  of  the 
8th  February  !  He  was  welcomed 
with  quite  an  ovation,  and  his  bag 
eagerly  searched  for  letters  or  news- 
papers; but  he  had  only  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  former,  as  it  was  feared 
he  might  be  captured  by  the  Zulus, 
and  the  letters  lost.  The  despatch 
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informed  us  that  troops  would  march 
to  our  relief  on  the  29th  inst.  Pri- 
vate letters  told  of  the  excitement 
there  was  at  home  on  hearing  of 
the  Isandhlwana  disaster,  and  how 
troops  of  all  arms  were  rapidly  being 
sent  out  to  our  assistance.  My  pen 
fails  me  to  describe  the  joy  there  was 
in  the  fort  at  finding  our  communi- 
cations by  letter  once  more  restored, 
and  the  certainty  of  a  speedy  re- 
lease from  our  long  imprisonment. 
A  small  kraal  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Umlalazi  valley  was  shelled  by 
Colonel  Pearson  from  our  side  of  the 
river  to-day,  and  then  burnt ;  it 
had  often  harboured  a  raiding-party 
on  the  cattle  or  the  vedettes. 

The  discharge  of  fowling-pieces 
was  prohibited  now,  as  tending  to 
create  false  alarms  in  the  fort.  Our 
sport  had  been  limited  to  a  few  plover 
and  some  "  ottodores  " — the  latter 
about  the  size  of  an  English  fowl, 
with  large  wings,  and  which  makes 
a  cawing  noise  as  it  flaps  along. 
The  Kaffirs  declared  they  were  car- 
rion, and  for  a  long  time  we  would 
not  eat  them.  At  length  a  sports- 
man, yielding  to  the  pangs  of  hunger 
one  day,  ate  one,  and  pronounced 
it  delicious.  Raids  were  accord- 
ingly made  on  them  whenever  they 
appeared.  They  eat  very  much  like 
a  good  teal,  and  we  lamented  the 
loss  of  them. 

On  the  23d,  it  was  flashed  to  us 
from  Tugela,  "Cetywayo  is  trying 
to  draw  you  out,  by  pretending  to 
have  gone  away."  He  might  have 
"  tried"  a  very  long  time  before  he 
could  take  in  Colonel  Pearson  that 
way.  Two  veritable  Zulu  spies 
appeared  before  the  fort  to-day, 
with  white  flags  in  their  hands, 
purporting  to  have  brought  a  mes- 
sage from  Cetywayo,  to  the  effect 
that  if  we  would  march  down  to 
Tugela  and  leave  his  mealie-fields 
uninjured,  he  would  not  molest  us  ; 
that  hislindunas  or  chiefs  were  only 


on  the  other  side  of  the  Umlalazi 
river ;  and  if  we  would  come  over 
and  treat  with  them,  he  would  guar- 
antee that  no  harm  should  happen 
to  us.  This  message,  coupled  with 
the  one  we  had  just  received  from 
Tugela  of  Cetywayo's  intention,  left 
no  doubt  that  a  trap  was  being  laid 
for  us ;  but  into  one  there  was  little 
chance  of  Colonel  Pearson  falling, 
for  his  answer  was  to  make  the  two 
gentlemen  with  the  plausible  mes- 
sage— prisoners. 

The  following  day  the  despatch 
of  all  private  messages  by  flashes 
was  forbidden  by  Lord  Chelmsford. 
As  some  very  lengthy  effusions  of 
a  domestic  nature  had  been  sent, 
occupying  the  time  of  those  ap- 
pointed to  send  public  ones,  it  was 
just  as  well  to  stop  them.  The 
price  charged  by  the  fort  had  been 
five  shillings  a  message.  The  sums 
thus  collected  were  added  to  a 
"relief  fund"  we  had  opened  in 
the  fort,  and  which  now  amounted 
to  upwards  of  £70. 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  day  a 
message  arrived  from  Lady  Frere, 
sending  "  her  best  wishes  to  all  in 
the  fort ;  that  we  were  constantly 
in  her  thoughts,  and  all  news  of 
us  she  communicated  to  friends." 
This  kind  and  thoughtful  message 
cheered  up  many  a  sick  heart,  and 
did  more  good  than  boxes  of  med- 
icine. 

An  order  now  came  for  us  to 
bring  all  our  waggons  (130)  down 
with  us  when  relieved  by  the  force 
coming  up,  and  to  put  half  spans 
in  them,  if  we  had  not  enough 
oxen  for  whole  ones.  This  mes- 
sage stirred  up  the  transport  officers, 
who  wanted  to  take  the  waggons  out 
of  the  fort  to  repair  them  previous 
to  their  going  down.  As  these 
waggons  were  our  shelter,  we  ob- 
jected strongly,  though  tents  were 
offered  in  their  place.  Some  of  the 
waggons  were  still  required  as  tra- 
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verses,  too.  So  the  day  was  put  off 
cor  taking  them  out,  much  to  the 
vexation  of  the  transport  depart- 
ment. The  kraal  in  the  ravine, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  so 
many  deaths  and  sickness  amongst 
:he  oxen,  had  been  broken  up,  and 
•3 wo  kraals  constructed  with  its 
waggons  on  the  east  glacis.  These 
were  round  in  shape,  and  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort :  they  were  on  fairly 
jlat  ground,  and  the  cattle  did  much 
better  in  them.  What  a  site  for 
fi  future  mealie-field  would  that  of 
the  old  kraal  be,  being  in  many 
places  three  feet  deep  in  muck  ! 

The  heat  was  now  very  great  in 
1  he  daytime,  though  the  nights  were 
( ool :  the  number  of  sick  was  by 
310  means  diminishing.  All  horses, 
private  property,  that  up  till  now 
had  come  into  the  fort  at  night, 
were  ordered  to  go  into  the  ditch. 
I  wish  we  could  have  put  all  our 
Kaffirs  there  too  :  the  smell  arising 
irom  them  at  night  was  sickening. 
We  had  had  a  few  cases  of  typhoid, 
and  two  more  deaths  amongst  the 
officers. 

On  the  29th  was  telegraphed 
from  Tugela,  "  Come  down  with 
£00  righting  men,  when  I  am  en- 
gaged. Four  thousand  men  will 
liave  Tugela  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
and  arrive  at  Ekowe  on  the  3d 
April.  Expect  to  be  hotly  opposed." 
In  the  enfeebled  state  in  which  the 
garrison  now  was,  500  righting  men 
could  not  be  spared  to  go  far  from 
the  fort,  and  I  believe  some  such 
message  was  sent  back.  Our  first 
newspapers  since  we  had  been  shut 
up  arrived  to-day  by  a  runner,  and 
TA  ere  eagerly  read.  They  contained 
full  accounts  of  the  battle  at  Isandhl- 
\vana,  and  the  despatch  of  troops 
to  Natal,  but  not  much  was  said 
al)out  Ekowe  —  perhaps  they  did 
not  know  in  England  at  the  time  of 
writing  that  we  were  completely 
cut  off.  Lord  Chelmsford  sent  Col- 


onel Pearson  a  complimentary  letter, 
thanking  him  for  holding  out  so 
long  and  gallantly,  and  announcing 
his  promotion  to  brigadier-general. 
We  were  all  very  much  pleased  to 
hear  it. 

On  the  30th,  the  "  Intombi "  mis- 
fortune was  communicated  to  us ; 
this  took  place  so  far  back  as  the 
1 2th  March !  There  were  three  large 
Zulu  armies  reported  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fort,  but  they  could  not  make 
up  their  minds  to  attack  it,  and  put 
off — what  for  them  would  have  been 
a  very  evil  day — till  they  should 
annihilate  the  column  coming  to  our 
relief.  The  cavalry  of  this  force 
were  seen  the  following  day  not 
more  than  ten  miles  off.  A  column 
was  detailed  to  sally  out,  if  neces- 
sary, from  the  fort  the  next  morn- 
ing— six  companies  infantry  (350 
men),  Naval  Brigade,  Royal  Engi- 
neers (50  men),  mounted  infantry, 
Natal  Pioneers,  and  one  gun  com- 
posed it.  Each  man  was  to  carry 
eighty  rounds.  On  the  following 
day,  April  1,  a  heavy  storm  came 
on  in  the  afternoon;  but  towards 
evening  the  weather  cleared,  and  we 
could  distinguish  a  black  -  looking 
mass  to  the  south-east  of  us,  in  the 
direction  of  Ginghilovo  :  this  was 
Lord  Chelmsford's  column  in  its 
laager  of  waggons.  They  must  have 
had  a  rough  time  of  it  on  the  march 
during  that  storm. 

At  6.30  A.M.  on  April  2,  guns 
were  heard  by  us  in  the  direction 
of  the  General's  laager.  We  all 
went  out  to  the  edge  of  our  plateau 
to  watch  the  battle,  which,  as  the 
crow  flies,  was  not  more  than  four 
miles  off,  though  twelve  by  road. 
The  Zulus  attacked  the  laager  first 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  being 
received  on  each  by  a  perfect  blaze 
of  fire.  Still  they  continued  to 
press  on  in  a  succession  of  waves, 
and  came  within  thirty  yards  of  the 
laager,  I  am  told ;  but  the  fire  was 
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too  severe  for  them,  and  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock  they  began  to 
retreat,  which  was  quickly  turned 
into  a  rout  by  the  mounted  infantry 
and  Volunteers  under  Major  Barrow, 
followed  by  the  Natal  Kaffirs,  who 
were  eager  enough  to  attack  the  fly- 
ing Zulus.  It  was  curious  watching 
this  conflict,  and  knowing  that  on 
the  issue  of  it  depended  pretty  well 
our  own  existence;  but  from  the 
first  the  result  was  never  a  moment 
in  doubt.  The  Zulu  loss  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
laager  was  700,  but  many  more 
were  cut  down  in  the  pursuit,  and 
bodies  were  found  long  distances  off 
some  days  afterwards.  Ninety  Mar- 
tinis were  taken,  besides  numerous 
other  firearms. 

The  loss  of  the  column  was  1 
officer  and  6  men  killed,  2  officers 
and  29  men  wounded. 

The  Zulu  force  was  11,000,  and 
that  of  the  column  4000  whites  and 
3000  blacks. 

It  was  the  Zulu  intention,  we 
heard  afterwards,  to  have  attacked 
the  fort  that  day,  and  to  have 
smoked  us  out  with  burning  faggots, 
but  they  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  first  annihilating  the  reliev- 
ing column,  which  they  took  to  be 
much  smaller  than  it  really  was, 
and  that  then,  with  their  men  em- 
boldened by  their  success,  they  would 
attack  the  fort  with  greater  confid- 
ence. A  large  Zulu  army  was  there- 
fore held  in  readiness  to  prevent  our 
going  to  the  aid  of  the  other  column, 
or  attacking  those  sent  against  it  in 
rear ;  but  the  country  between  the 
two  columns  was  so  broken  that  we 
could  not  have  gone  to  their  assist- 
ance except  by  the  road,  and  as 
this  was,  as  I  said  before,  twelve 
miles  long,  such  a  movement  would 
have  been  nearly  useless. 

A  congratulatory  message  was 
sent  from  General  Pearson  to  Lord 
Ohelmsford,  on  the  success  of  the 


battle.  A  message  was  now  "  flash- 
ed "  to  us  that  we  should  be  relieved 
the  next  day  by  three  regiments,  that 
Ekowe  was  to  be  abandoned,  as  the 
road  to  it  from  Tugela  was  so  diffi- 
cult for  the  transport  that  all  future 
operations  would  be  conducted  on 
the  coast  road,  and  an  entrenched 
camp  formed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ginghilovo.  All  waggons,  stores, 
and  other  articles  which  we  could 
not  take  down  with  us,  on  account 
of  insufficient  oxen,  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

As  you  may  suppose,  we  were  very 
sorry  to  hear  that  our  impregnable 
fort  was  to  be  given  up.  The  fort 
that  had  taken  us  so  much  trouble 
to  construct,  and  which  we  had 
held  for  ten  weeks,  was  to  play  no 
further  part  in  future  operations, 
but  was  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
Zulus  after  all !  We  could  not 
help  feeling  greatly  disappointed 
about  it,  but  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  it  had  rendered 
great  service  to  Natal,  and  had 
probably  stayed  an  invasion  of  that 
colony.  We  began  to  destroy  and 
burn  according  to  the  orders  sent, 
throwing  the  old  Tower  rifles  and 
odds  and  ends  down  a  well  which 
had  been  sunk  outside  the  fort, 
but  which  had  proved  a  failure  as 
regards  water.  We  hoped,  when 
covered  in,  the  Zulus  would  never 
look  for  them  there.  The  Transport 
officer  said,  however,  that  if  400 
oxen  were  sent  him,  he  could  take 
down  all  the  waggons  and  every- 
thing there  was  of  value  in  the  fort. 
The  oxen  were  therefore  asked  for, 
and  a  message  came  back  that 
they  should  be  sent.  The  work  of 
destruction  was  therefore  fortunately 
stayed.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
3d,  the  column  detailed  on  the  31st 
March — about  500  whites  and  50 
blacks,  and  the  mounted  infantry 
with  1  gun — left  the  fort  under 
General  Pearson  to  meet  the  relief 
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3olumn,  coming  up  by  the  road  our 
Engineers  had  made.  Now  was  the 
Last  chance  the  Zulus  would  ever 
have  of  attacking  the  fort.  The  men 
left  behind  were  all  busy  loading 
she  waggons  outside  the  fort,  the 
Dxen  were  just  coming  in  from 
grazing,  with  no  laager  into  which 
shey  could  be  quickly  driven,  but 
had  to  be  fastened  to  their  waggons ; 
more  than  half  the  fighting  force 
had  left  the  fort,  and  were  out  of 
sight.  But  fortunately  the  Zulus 
were  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
iontented  themselves  with  only 
looking  at  us. 

A  solitary  horseman  is  seen  to- 
wards 5  P.M.  galloping  up  the  new 
::oad  to  the  fort :  he  had  an  officer's 
•3oat  on,  and  we  could  see  a  sword 
dangling  from  his  side.  Who  is 
he  "?  a  special  messenger  from  Lord 
Ohelmsford,  with  important  de- 
spatches? Our  doubts  were  soon 
dissolved  by  the  arrival  of  the 
horseman,  who,  dismounting,  prov- 

od  to  be  Mr  N 1ST s  of  the 

'Standard.'  "  Eirst  in  Ekowe!" 
lie  exclaimed,  with  a  self-satisfied 
rir ;  "  proud  to  shake  hands  with  an 
Ekoweian,"  he  continued,  shaking 
1  lands  with  those  round.  We  were 
ull  very  much  gratified  at  his  con- 
descension, and  asked  the  "news.;J 
A  second  horseman  appeared  ap- 
proaching the  fort,  his  horse  appa- 
lently  much  blown.  "Who  is 
he?"  we  asked.  "That  is  the 
gentleman  of  the  ' Argus'  news- 
paper. They  had  had  a  race  who 
should  be  first  in  Ekowe,  the 
'  Standard'  winning  by  five  minutes. 
I  fear  they  did  not  meet  with  that 
Trarm  and  hospitable  welcome  which 
they  expected,  for  there  seemed 
some  difficulty  about  getting  a  din- 
r  er  for  themselves  and  horses,  and 
the  next  morning  the  gentleman  of 
the  'Argus'  was  in  great  trouble 
about  his  breakfast.  A  hospitable 
•welcome  we  were  not  able  to  give 


them,  as  we  had  barely  sufficient 
food  to  satisfy  our  own  enormous 
appetites  and  those  of  our  horses, 
and  this  they  must  have  been  pre- 
pared for.  The  gentleman  who 
seemed  in  difficulty  next  morning 
about  his  breakfast,  in  a  not  very 
flattering  account  he  wrote  of  the 
fort  and  its  inmates  to  his  paper, 
described  us  as  having  passed  weeks 
ago  into  a  condition  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  the  prisoner  of 
Chillon !  At  about  6  P.M.  Major 
Barrow  and  his  mounted  corps  ar- 
rived, and  were,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, warmly  welcomed  by  us.  It 
was  nearly  ten  weeks  since  he  had 
left  the  fort ;  none  of  us  thought 
then  we  should  have  been  so  long 
separated.  After  much  hand-shak- 
ings, and  congratulations  on  our 
being  relieved,  Major  Barrow  passed 
on  to  the  camping-ground  appointed 
for  Lord  Chelmsford's  column.  Soon 
after  this  the  column  that  had  left 
the  fort  under  General  Pearson  to 
meet  the  relieving  column  returned, 
the  country  apparently  being  clear 
of  the  enemy,  and  their  assistance 
therefore  not  being  required.  They 
reported  that  General  Pearson  had 
remained  behind  with  Lord  Chelms- 
ford,  and  that  the  latter' s  column 
would  not  be  up  for  some  hours, 
as  they  found  great  difficulty  in 
dragging  their  carts — they  had  no 
waggons — over  the  new  road  which 
we  had  made.  A  weary  time  of 
waiting  and  expectation  followed, 
which  many  succumbing  to  went  to 
bed.  The  others  did  not  have  their 
patience  rewarded  till  nearly  12 
o'clock,  when  the  relieving  column, 
composed  of  the  57th  and  91st 
Regiments  and  third  battalion  60th 
Eifles,  arrived  at  the  fort  and  moved 
on  to  the  camping- ground,  followed 
by  loud  cheers  from  those  in  the  fort. 
The  relief  of  Ekowe  was  accom- 
plished !  Orders  were  at  once 
issued  for  its  abandonment  at  noon 
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the  following  day,  and  to  march  on 
Ginghilovo,  bivouacking  en  route  at 
our  old  bivouac  ground.  Two  days' 
rations  to  be  taken  with  us — any 
remainder  to  be  given  up  to  the 
relieving  force — we  had  about  two 
days'  to  give  over,  but  both  these 
and  those  rations  we  took  down 
with  us  were  of  short-measure — tea, 
flour,  sugar,  vegetables  being  very 
short ;  meat  we  had  plenty  of.  Had 
we  not  our  draught  oxen  1  So  you 
see  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
latter  commodity,  we  had  not  much 
food  in  the  fort  when  relieved,  and 
certainly  on  the  fifth  day  would 
have  had  nothing  to  eat. 

We  had  to  work  hard  to  get  off 
that  day.  Several  waggons  were 
still  in  the  fort,  loaded  up  as 
traverses.  These  had  to  be  un- 
loaded and  reloaded  outside  to  take 
with  us,  but  at  2  P.M.  the  head  of 
the  column  marched  away,  though 
it  was  nearer  5  P.M.  before  the  rear 
guard  left,  such  was  the  terrible 
length  of  the  train  of  waggons  we 
took  with  us.  A  short  distance 
from  the  fort  we  met  Lord  Chelms- 
ford  returning  with  Barrow's  horse 
from  burning  kraals  not  far  off. 
They  had  captured  one  Zulu,  who, 
with  one  end  of  a  rope  round  his 
neck,  the  other  held  by  his  mounted 
captor,  presented  a  comical  appear- 
ance. 

We  bivouacked  on  our  old  ground, 
six  miles  from  the  fort  by  the  road 
we  had  come,  three  by  the  other, 
or  less  still,  but  we  did  not  move 
by  it :  as  the  relieving  column  had 
reported  so  badly  of  it,  we  thought 
with  our  120  waggons  the  longest 
road  would  prove  the  quickest 
one. 

At  7  A.M.  on  the  5th  we  were 
again  on  the  move,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  drift  having  to  be  re- 
paired by  the  Engineers,  a  mile 
beyond  the  camp,  we  were  delayed 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  Lord  Chelms- 


ford's  column  caught  us  up  before 
our  tail  had  left  its  old  ground. 
Looking  back,  we  could  see  Ekowe 
was  already  set  fire  to  by  the  Zulus, 
who  were  watching  us  from  the 
plateau  on  which  it  is  situated.  It 
would  have  been  a  good  thing  to 
have  placed  a  few  "  infernal  mach- 
ines "  about  the  fort  as  a  lesson  to 
them  to  keep  out  of  the  "white 
man's  "  house  in  future.  We  passed 
the  eight  waggons  abandoned  ten 
weeks  before.  They  had  not  (with 
the  exception  of  one  thrown  down 
a  ravine)  been  injured  at  all  by  the 
Zulus,  and  could  soon  be  put  straight 
again.  The  corn  and  other  stores  had 
been  left  to  rot,  and  emitted  a  most 
offensive  smell.  At  a  few  places 
on  the  road  the  Zulus  had  attempt- 
ed to  cut  it  up,  but  they  are  too 
lazy  a  race  to  work  hard,  and  the 
relieving  column  had  soon  made 
these  places  passable.  About  noon 
we  reached  Ineyezane,  the  scene  of 
our  engagement  when  coming  up. 
The  grave  of  those  killed  was  un- 
touched— even  the  rude  cross  was 
still  there :  this  was  replaced  now 
by  one  made  in  Ekowe,  and 
brought  down  with  us.  Our  column 
was  so  long  and  cumbersome,  that 
we  were  ordered  to  march  on 
Tugela,  the  relieving  column  and 
our  corps  of  "  Uhlans  "  alone  pro- 
ceeding to  Ginghilovo.  A  few 
Basutos  (mounted)  were  sent  with  us 
as  scouts.  This  change  in  our 
march  was  a  great  disappointment, 
as,  once  at  Tugela,  there  was  no 
knowing  how  long  it  might  be  be- 
fore the  doctors  would  consider  us 
fit  to  take  the  field  again ;  but  in 
moving  to  Ginghilovo  there  was  a 
chance  of  the  fairly  healthy  ones 
"  moving  on."  We  bivouacked  that 
night  two  miles  short  of  the  Amata- 
kulu  river,  and  five  miles  south-west 
of  Ginghilovo.  Close  to  us  was  a 
well-trodden  circle,  where  the  army 
of  Dabulamanzi  had  danced  and 
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shouted,  the  evening  previous  to 
their  attacking  Lord  Chelmsford. 
Ihe  hills  above  it  were  literally 
seamed  with  the  tracks  they  had 
made  in  coming  to  the  place  of 
assembly.  In  a  bush  close  by  was 
found  the  dead  body  of  a  Zulu,  with 
three  Martini-bullet  wounds  through 
his  body:  he  must  have  marched 
five  miles  with  these  wounds  before 
they  killed  him, — would  he  have 
g^ne  so  far  with  three  Snider-Su- 
fi aid  wounds  1  It  was  a  beautiful 
moonlight  night,  and  some  of  us 
rode  over  to  see  the  famous  laager 
ai  Ginghilovo.  The  stench  along 
the  road  and  round  about  it  from 
dead  Zulus  was  horrible,  and  we 
were  all  very  glad  to  get  back  to 
o  ir  fresh  camp. 

On  the  6th  we  moved  on  at  7 
A.  M.,  burying,  before  we  left,  two  poor 
soldiers,  who  were  found  in  a  hos- 
pital waggon  in  the  morning,  locked 
dead  in  each  other's  arms, — two 
n.ore  sick  soldiers  lying  at  the  time 
iu  the  fore  part  of  the  waggon. 
It  took  us  a  long  time  to  get  the 
waggons  over  the  Amatakulu  river, 
the  water  being  deeper  than  when 
we  came  up,  and  we  had  no 
native  allies  to  assist  the  waggons. 
By  noon  the  head  of  the  column 
n  ••ached  the  Umsindusi  river  (seven 
niles),  and  bivouacking  there  till 
5  P.M.,  crossed  it,  and  marched  on 
another  ten  miles,  halting  four  miles 


short  of  Tugela.  The  rear-guard, 
composed  of  150  men  Naval  Bri- 
gade, did  not  arrive  there  till  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
the  waggons  having  taken  so  long  in 
getting  across  the  river,  and  the  oxen 
being  done  up  with  the  length  of 
the  march  and  the  want  of  food. 
No  Zulus  had  been  seen  on  the  way, 
but  it  was  reported  that  there  was 
an  army  watching  us  the  whole 
march  down.  They  were  probably 
deterred  from  attacking  by  our 
proximity  to  Lord  Chelmsford's  col- 
umn, where  so  many  horse  could 
come  to  our  assistance  if  necessary. 
We  marched  into  Tugela  at  11  A.M. 
on  the  7th  April,  receiving  hearty 
congratulations  on  our  deliverance 
from  "  exile  vile,"  from  the  garrison 
there. 

"We  had  buried  4  officers  and  27 
men  at  Ekowe.  Our  sick,  officers 
and  men,  numbering  about  200, 
were  taken  at  once  across  to  the 
hospital  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Captain  Wynne,  Royal  En- 
gineers, died  a  few  days  afterwards, 
and  our  assistant  transport  officer, 
Lieutenant  Thirkill,  died  shortly 
after,  from  fever  and  exposure  to 
the  sun.  He  was  a  great  loss  to 
the  service.  The  column  encamped 
on  the  Zulu  side  of  the  river,  where 
we  will  now  wish  them  "  good-bye," 
looking  forward  to  another  march 
into  Zululand  shortly. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. THE    BONY   ONE. 


1  She  said,  '  Not  so  :  but  I  will  know 
If  there  be  any  faith  in  man.'" 

— TENNYSON. 


THE  consequences  of  that  ride 
were  not  at  an  end  with  Otto's  dec- 
laration of  love  and  the  loss  of  the 
"  Bony  One,"  for  the  very  next 
morning  Piotr,  on  entering  his 
master's  room,  was  frightened  out 
of  his  senses  by  finding  him  in  a 
state  of  high  fever,  after  having 
passed  a  miserable  night.  Otto's 
constitution,  never  particularly  ro- 
bust, had  suffered  from  the  violent 
change  of  climate  he  had  under- 
gone and  the  intense  Mexican 
heat.  The  last  night's  wetting 
was  only  the  excuse  for  an  attack 
of  fever,  which  would  probably 
have  come  sooner  or  later,  and  Otto 
was  doomed  to  a  fortnight's  severe 
illness. 

Never  before  had  he  fretted  and 
fumed  as  he  did  now :  if  at  other 
times  a  bad  patient,  he  became  now 
an  almost  unmanageable  one.  That 
this  should  come  just  at  present — 
just  in  time  to  spoil  the  last  weeks 
of  his  stay,  which  he  had  pictured 
to  himself  as  containing  so  much 
joy,  so  many  happy  hours  passed 
in  the  company  of  his  betrothed, — 
this  thought  stung  him  like  an 
irony  of  Fate. 

There  was  also  another  thought 
which  rankled  in  his  mind,  and 
added  fuel  to  his  impatience.  He 
had  counted  on  the  opportunities  of 
this  fortnight  for  putting  the  ques- 
tion of  his  interests  in  the  most 
becoming  light  before  his  aunt's 
eyes, — a  delicate  matter,  and  which 
required  careful  handling.  Hither- 
to not  a  word  about  money  or  busi- 
ness had  been  said  to  him ;  but  he 
doubted  not  that  it  would  come, 


and  although  wondering  a  little  at 
the  continued  silence,  he  was  in 
general  too  good  a  politician  to  let 
his  own  eagerness  hurry  him  on  to 
imprudence.  This  fortnight  must 
surely  bring  out  something ;  he 
would  be  careful,  and  shape  hi& 
course  by  circumstances. 

For  these  two  causes  he  struggled 
against  his  illness  as  long  as  he 
could,  trying  to  convince  every- 
body and  himself  that  it  was  no 
more  than  a  passing  indisposition  ; 
but  it  did  not  prove  to  be  so.  The 
wet  weather  which  had  set  in,  ag- 
gravated many  of  the  symptoms, 
and  the  nearest  medical  advice  had 
to  be  sent  for  in  haste. 

Piotr  never  left  his  master's  side ; 
and,  viewed,  as  a  watch-dog,  was  ad- 
mirable, but  regarded  in  the  light 
of  an  intelligent  and  useful  being, 
decidedly  a  failure.  If  he  attempted 
to  drop  out  a  dose,  he  was  sure  to 
spill  the  contents;  if  Otto  required 
him  to  hand  something  from  the 
table,  he  would  send  all  the  medi- 
cine-bottles flying  in  his  precipita- 
tion; or  if  the  blind  had  to  be 
drawn  up  or  down,  or  the  shutters 
closed,  he  would  go  at  it  with  such 
headlong  hurry  as  to  come  in  noisy 
contact  with  every  intervening  piece 
of  furniture. 

All  this  is  trying  to  an  invalid, 
and  was  particularly  so  to  Otto's 
nervous  irritability.  After  Piotr 
had  once  nearly  fractured  his  mas- 
ter's ankle  by  dropping  on  it  a 
hot  bottle ;  on  another  occasion 
had  startled  him  by  pursuing  and 
demolishing  a  black-beetle  with  a 
thermometer  (the  thermometer  suf- 
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feeing  more  than  the  beetle);  and 
on  a  third,  had  awoke  Otto  by 
praying  in  a  loud  voice  for  his 

recovery, — Doctor   X made   a 

stand,  and  banished  the  faithful 
domestic  from  the  sick-room. 

The  old  lady  trotted  about  the 
house  all  day  in  her  fussy  anxiety, 
and  dropped  her  cashmere  shawl — 
which  by  some  miraculous  chance 
hud  escaped  tolerably  unhurt  from 
tie  perils  of  the  ride — more  fre- 
quently than  usual.  She  would 
also  have  trotted  in  and  out  of 
Otto's  room  if  the  doctor  had  not 
again  made  a  stand,  declaring  that 
his  patient  needed  quiet  more  than 
ary thing,  and  restricting  her  to 
two  or  three  visits  a-day. 

Eeata  also  walked  about  the 
house  more  than  was  her  habit, 
ard  most  during  the  days  when 
Outo's  case  was  the  gravest.  She 
co  aid  not  go  to  her  beloved  forest 
in  the  rain,  so  she  spent  her  time 
indoors,  in  idle  unrest,  doing  noth- 
ing, wandering  from  room  to  room, 
or  scrawling  down  entries  into  her 
diary  \  or  for  hours  together  she 
would  pace  the  veranda,  with  hands 
unoccupied,  but  her  mind  busied 
with  many  thoughts,  while  Ficha 
saji  and  looked  on  in  amazement  at 
this  new  state  of  affairs. 

That  evening,  in  the  hurry  before 
reaching  home,  Otto  had  made  her 
•  promise  to  keep  the  secret,  and  she 
had  given  him  her  word  to  be  silent 
for  a  week  at  any  rate,  and  by  that 
tirae  more  would  be  settled  than 
was  now. 

When  he  pressed  her  on  the  point, 
sh-i  had  looked  for  a  minute  dis- 
tressed, as  if  not  knowing  what 
answer  to  make. 

'Let  me  think  a  moment,"  she 
hal  said,  "and  I  will  tell  you 
wl. ether  I  can  or  not." 

'But  surely,  my  darling,"  he  had 
replied,  "you  will  not  refuse  me 
this  trifle,  the  first  thing  I  ask  of 
you?" 


There  were  reasons  against  the  plan 
of  secrecy — more  reasons  than  Otto 
knew  of — but  she  was  too  happy  to 
refuse  him  anything;  and  so,  after  a 
pause,  just  as  they  reached  home,  she 
had  said,  hurriedly,  "Well,  Otto,  if 
you  like,  I  shall  keep  silent  for  a 
week." 

If  the  old  lady  had  not  been  men- 
tally so  shortsighted  she  could  not 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  Eeata  now. 
She  wondered  a  little  at  the  girl's 
sudden  restlessness  of  demeanour, 
her  loss  of  appetite,  and  neglect^of 
favourite  occupations ;  but  the  good 
creature  herself  was  in  such  a  con- 
tinual state  of  flurry  and  unneces- 
sary bustle,  and  had  her  thoughts 
so  taken  up  with  the  invalid,  that 
the  change  did  not  strike  as  it  might 
at  another  time ;  and  if  once  or  twice 
her  attention  was  aroused  by  the  ex- 
citable manner  in  which  Eeata  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  veranda, 
she  put  it  down  to  the  unusual  con- 
finement and  want  of  exercise  en- 
tailed by  bad  weather. 

In  the  alarm  of  Otto's  sudden 
illness,  nobody  thought  of  taking 
any  steps  towards  tracing  the  horse- 
stealer  and  recovering  Don  Eam- 
irez.  Late  that  night  Ortega  had 
returned,  he  and  his  horse  fagged 
to  death,  and  of  course  unsuccessful 
in  their  pursuit.  He  had  been  close 
upon  the  horse-stealer  at  one  time, 
— so  close  that  he  could  hear  him 
showering  volleys  of  horribly  in- 
genious oaths  upon  the  beautiful 
mare  that  had  escaped  and  the 
gaunt  chestnut  that  remained  as 
the  only  fruit  of  his  pains. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  Otto 
was  pronounced  fit  to  have  his  first 
taste  of  fresh  air  again;  The  weather 
had  cleared  up  partially,  although 
not  yet  for  good ;  and  this  being  the 
first  sunshiny  afternoon — not  the 
hot  sunshine  of  a  fortnight  ago,  but 
a  bright  pleasant  warmth,  as  if  the 
sun  had  emerged  cool  and  refreshed 
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from  a  long  shower-bath — it  was  de- 
cided that  the  patient  should  spend 
an  hour  on  the  veranda,  as  a  first 
trial  of  his  strength. 

Otto  looked  forward  to  the  hour 
as  one  would  who  knows  he  is  to 
see  again  what  he  loves  most,  and 
has  been  parted  from  for  a  time  • 
and  when  he  held  her  hand  again, 
and  saw  her  face  of  tender  anxiety, 
he  felt  almost  inclined  to  forgive 
Fate  for  the  separation,  so  sweet  was 
the  joy  of  meeting. 

"How  I  have  longed  for  this 
moment,  my  darling ! "  said  Otto, 
holding  her  hand  in  his,  and,  aunt 
Olivia  being  safely  indoors,  kissing 
it  every  moment.  "Now  tell  me, 
dearest,  did  you  think  of  me  always1? 
Were  you  sorry?  Did  you  miss 
me?"  ' 

All  of  which  questions  were  an- 
swered satisfactorily. 

The  drift  of  the  conversation  on 
the  veranda  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  when,  after  his  brief 
span  of  freedom,  Otto  was  ordered 
back  to  his  room,  Reata,  remaining 
outside,  knelt  down  on  the  stone 
floor,  and  pulling  Ficha  on  to  her 
lap,  turned  one  of  her  fluffy  ears 
inside  out  and  whispered  into  it, 
"  If  you  only  knew  how  happy  I 
am,  White  Puppy !  Is  he  not 
charming  and  handsome  ?  And  he 
loves  me  so,  and  I  love  him  too," 
she  continued,  more  softly — "much 
more  than  you.  It  is  so  good  and 
noble  of  him  to  love  a  poor  pen- 
niless girl ;  do  you  hear  that, 
Ficha  ?  "  and  Reata  put  her  head 
down  on  to  Ficha's  soft  back. 
"But,  remember,  you  must  be  a 
discreet  Camel,  ^and  not  betray  a 
word  to  the  Giraffe  about  it  yet. 
It  is  a  secret — a  great  secret.  You 
and  I  know  a  great  many  secrets, 
don't  we,  Blossom?  But  every- 
thing is  so  delightful  that  I  want 
nothing  changed." 

Two  days  after,  Otto  was  roused 
from  his  morning  slumbers  by  the 


sound  of  wheels  outside ;  and  in 
hastily  pulling  aside  the  blind,  and 
squeezing  his  head  into  a  corner  of 
the  window,  he  just  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  yellow  gig  driving  away.  On 
questioning  Piotr,  he  heard  that  a 
gentleman  had  come  to  the  house 
while  the  Herr  Oberlieutenant  was 
sound  asleep — not  the  same  gentle- 
man who  had  been  here  once  be- 
fore, but  an  old  grey-haired  one. 
He  had  talked  with  the  ladies  in 
the  breakfast-room  for  some  time, 
and  had  now  taken  his  depar- 
ture. 

This  occurrence  gave  a  new  turn 
to  Otto's  thoughts,  which  for  the 
last  two  days  had  been  centred  en- 
tirely, and  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else,  on  his  newly  -  created 
happiness.  "  My  time  is  short,"  he 
said  to  himself  reprovingly,  "  and  I 
must  not  allow  my  love  to  over- 
power all  practical  advantages ;  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  Reata." 

That  same  afternoon  they  sat  on 
the  veranda  again,  as  they  had 
done  on  the  first  day  of  his  con- 
valescence. 

"  You  are  strong  enough  to  read 
letters,  are  you  not  1 "  asked  Reata. 
"Here  is  one  that  came  two  days 
ago ;  I  did  not  dare  to  give  it  you 
before." 

The  letter  was  from  Langenfeld, 
and  Otto's  face  clouded  as  he  per- 
used it. 

"Do  you  know  the  feeling,  dar- 
ling, of  having  an  enemy  1 — a  man 
whom  you  hate  and  who  hates 
you  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  refolded  the 
paper. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  almost 
startled  by  the  abrupt  question. 
"  How  can  anybody  hate  you  1 "  Is 
the  letter  from  him  1  I  am  so  sorry 
I  gave  it  you." 

"No,  but  there  is  something  about 
him." 

"  Why  do  you  hate  him,  Otto  ?  " 
She  fixed  her  eyes  with  grave  in- 
quiry on  his  face. 
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"  That  man  once  took  away  from 
mo  something  that  I  wanted,"  he 
sa~d,  evading  her  look. 

"  Something  that  you  wanted  ? 
D  3  you  want  it  still  ? " 

"  No,  I  do  not."  And  he  looked 
back  at  her,  with  a  smile  beginning 
to  chase  away  the  cloud. 

"  Then  why  hate  him  still  ?  " 

"You  cannot  understand,  darling, 
and  may  you  never  understand,  the 
depth  of  the  hatred  between  us. 
Do  you  know,  Keata," — and  Otto 
raised  himself  a  little  from  his 
lerning  posture — "I  would  give 
up  everything  I  possess  —  every- 
th  ng  except  you,  my  darling — 
if  by  that  I  could  take  from  him 
all  that  he  holds  dear ! " 

•'<  How  horrible,  Otto  ! "  said 
Reata,  shuddering;  "don't  talk 
like  that;  I  am  afraid  of  you." 

"Afraid  of  me,  my  love?"  he 
repeated,  recovering  his  calmness, 
and  leaning  back.  "  You  need 
never  be  afraid  of  me.  I  feel  like 
a  different  man  when  I  am  near 
you;  you  can  make  of  me  what 
you  please."  He  stretched  his 
hand  towards  her  with  a  loving 
gesture.  His  loose  linen  coat- 
sleive  was  brushed  up  in  the 
act ;  his  wrist  became  bare,  and 
shewed  a  deep  purple  scar. 

U0h,  Otto,  what  is  that?  have 
you  hurt  yourself?"  she  asked, 
with  sudden  alarm  in  her  eyes 
and  voice. 

' '  Yes,  I  hurt  myself — but  it  was 
a  long  time  ago;  and  it  was  he 
who  did  it — the  man  I  have  been 
telling  you  of." 

'What!  he  tried  to  kill  you?" 
she  faltered,  pale  with  nervous 
excitement. 

<-  Not  exactly ;  we  fought,  and 
I  came  off  worst." 

"  Poor  Otto  ! "  was  all  she  could 
say.  and  she  looked  up  into  his 
eyes  with  a  tender  hero-worship 
that  made  her  seem  more  lovely 
almost  than  he  had  seen  her  yet. 
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"  My  only  treasure  ! "  he  mur- 
mured, returning  to  a  more  con- 
genial subject,  and  pursuing  it 
from  this  point  with  his  wonted 
eloquence.  But  this  time  Otto, 
in  the  midst  of  his  love-making, 
and  all  in  talking  that  sweet  sense- 
less talk  which  is  Paradise  to  the 
two  concerned,  however  uninterest 
ing  to  every  one  else,  kept  steadily 
in  view  the  point  he  was  aiming 
at,  not  letting  the  pleasures  of  the 
moment  entirely  drown  the  solid 
advantages  of  the  future. 

"  Only  one  week  more  with  you," 
he  said,  sighing  heavily;  "and  to 
think  of  the  two  that  I  have  lost 
by  that  confounded  fever !  How 
shall  I  be  able  to  live  without 
you,  even  only  a  few  months?  It 
will  not  be  longer  than  a  few 
months,  will  it,  dearest  ?  My  aunt 
will  be  able  to  spare  you  then  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  she  answered, 
a  little  absently.  Otto  noticed 
that  her  manner  had  a  shade  of 
preoccupation  in  it  to-day;  and 
her  colour  came  and  went  even 
more  rapidly  than  usual. 

"  There  are  so  many  things  we 
ought  to  talk  over :  I  feel  some- 
times as  if  I  had  known  you  all 
my  life,  and  then  again  I  think 
that  I  do  not  know  you  at  all. 
You  must  feel  the  same  thing 
about  me :  perhaps  you  know  still 
less  of  me  than  I  do  of  you  ? " 

"Oh  no,  not  that,  darling,"  he 
said,  smiling  at  her;  "I  think 
I  know  my  own  Reata  as  well  as- 
myself.  You  don't  know  how 
clear  and  transparent  you  are ; 
I  can  read  every  thought.  You 
never  would  be  able  to  conceal 
anything  from  me." 

She  gave  a  little  uneasy  laugh. 
"  Not  quite  as  transparent  as  that, 
Otto;  you  know  that  at  this 
moment  I  am  keeping  a  secret 
from  the  Giraffe;  so  that  shows 
that  I  can  keep  a  secret  when 
I  choose.  But,  Otto,  won't  you 
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let  me  tell  her  1  everything  would 
he  so  much  simpler  then,"  and 
Eeata  sighed  wearily. 

"Not  yet,  my  love,"  he  said, 
passing  his  fingers  caressingly  over 
her  hand.  "You  will  wait  a 
little  longer  if  I  ask  you,  will 
you  not?  Not  very  long,  only 
a  few  days.  Perhaps  the  very  day 
of  my  departure  will  he  the  best, 
the  most  favourable. "  He  was  talk- 
ing now  more  to  himself  than  to 
her.  "  You  cannot  find  it^so  hard 
to  keep  a  secret  to  please  me  ? "  and 
Otto's  deep  hlue  eyes,  shaded  with 
those  dark  lashes,  were  turned  on 
Eeata  with  coaxing  entreaty. 

"I  would  do  a  great  deal  more 
to  please  you,  Otto  ;  hut  I  do  hope 
it  is  the  last  secret  I  need  have 
from  the  Giraffe.  I  think  secrets 
are  very  troublesome  things  " — and 
she  looked  at  Otto  half  wistfully, 
and  then  was  silent  for  a  minute. 

During  that  minute  Otto  was 
preparing  to  make  the  first  step 
towards  solid  advantages.  Eeata 
was  ready  to  do  anything  to  please 
him,  and  he  was  convinced  of  it; 
so  why  should  he  not  make  use  of 
this  in  order  to  settle  that  trouble- 
some business  about  those  three 
thousand  florins  ?  He  was  thinking 
how  most  skilfully  to  open  the 
subject,  when  Eeata  said  in  a  low 
voice,  and  without  looking  towards 
him,  "  I  want  to  tell  you  something, 
Otto." 

It  happened  that  at  that  par- 
ticular moment  he  was  busied  in 
lighting  a  cigar,  or  he  could  not 
have  helped  perceiving  her  evident 
nervousness:  she  looked  as  if 
strung  up  to  an  effort. 

"Tell  me  anything  you  like, 
darling,"  he  said,  absently,  flinging 
away  the  match,  with  his  thoughts 
still  running  on  the  best  way  of 
broaching  that  tiresome  subject. 

She  turned  her  flushed  face 
towards  him,  and  was  opening  her 
lips  to  speak,  but  before  she  had 


said  a  syllable,  there  came  an  inter- 
ruption— a  violent  interruption — 
in  the  shape  of  the  old  lady,  Piotr, 
and  Ortega,  all  coming  out  of  the 
house  with  a  rush,  and  all  talking 
together.  Ortega  was  purple  in 
the  face,  and  gasping  with  excite- 
ment, giving  out  in  broken  accents 
something  about  horse-stealers  and 
Don  Eamirez. 

"What's  up  next?"  inquired 
Otto,  raising  himself  upright,  and 
looking  with  bewilderment  on  the 
three  agitated  countenances. 

"  I  think  he  says  that  most  of  the 
other  horses  are  stolen  too,"  said 
aunt  Olivia,  sinking  on  to  a  chair 
and  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

Piotr,  who  had  followed  the 
others,  not  understanding  even  the 
drift  of  the  excitement,  but  imag- 
ining that  some  sort  of  outrage 
was  going  to  be  done  to  Otto,  stood 
by  on  one  leg,  breathing  very  hard, 
partly  from  having  run  so  fast,  and 
partly  from  agitation ;  ready  to  de- 
fend his  master  to  the  last  breath. 

"What  has  happened?"  asked 
Eeata  sternly  of  the  boy. 

"  The  horse  ! "  he  gasped  out. 

"What  horse,  and  what  is  the 
matter  with  it  ? " 

There  was  nothing  the  matter,  it 
turned  out,  only  that  two  minutes 
before,  when  Ortega  was  occupied 
in  rubbing  down  Tabaco's  coat,  he 
had  heard  a  loud  neigh  outside  the 
paddock,  and  there  was  Don  Eam- 
irez, gaunter  and  more  bony  than 
ever,  standing  in  wait  of  admittance. 
"  Where  he  came  from,  I  don't 
know,"  explained  Ortega.  "  I  never 
saw  nor  heard  him  till  he  stood  by 
the  paddock  with  his  head  resting 
on  the  top  bar  of  the  gate.  There 
was  nothing  about  him  but  a  piece 
of  broken  cord  on  one  of  his  fore- 
legs, and  his  bones  are  standing  out 
all  over  his  body,  as  if  they  would 
come  through  the  skin." 

"Poor    'Bony  One,'  I  must  go 
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and  see  him  at  once,"  said  Reata, 
springing  up  —  "that  is  to  say,  I 
•will  come  later,"  she  corrected  her- 
self, remembering  that  Otto  could 
n^t  walk  as  far.  "  See  that  he  gets 
p'.enty  of  food." 

"  He  began  eating  as  soon  as  he 
SEW  the  oats,  and  I  don't  think  he 
•will  stop  to-night,"  said  Ortega,  and 
then  he  retired;  and  Piotr,  having 
gathered  from  the  gestures  of  the 
speakers  that  nothing  was  going  to 
bo  done  to  his  master,  retired  also. 

When  they  were  left  to  them- 
selves again,  Otto  was  determined 
to  make  for  his  point  at  once,  with- 
oi.t  risking  further  interruption;  so 
aLnost  immediately  he  began — 

"I  have  an  important  thing  to 
say  to  you,  my  dearest — a  sort  of 
confession,  in  fact,  to  make.  Will 
ycu  listen  to  me  now?" 

"I  am  sure  it  is  not  bad;  you 
could  not  do  anything  very  bad, 
Oto,"  answered  Reata  confidently, 
mentally  postponing  what  she  on 
her  side  had  to  say  until  he  should 
have  relieved  his  mind  from  what- 
ever it  was  that  at  that  moment 
disturbed  it.  And  then,  with  cer- 
tain preliminaries,  Otto  put  the 
state  of  the  case  before  her,  dispos- 
ing it  in  as  graceful  and  becoming 
a  light  as  it  would  admit  of.  His 
task  was  not  hard,  and  was  crowned 
with  unexpected  success.  Reata 
was  confident  of  aunt  Olivia's  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  put  all 
straight,  and  did  not  doubt  her 
o\Yn  influence. 

•''There  is  such  a  weight  off  my 
mind!"  he  said  gaily,  having  ex- 
haisted  every  imaginable  expres- 
sion of  gratitude.  "It  was  my 
lasb  chance  —  otherwise  I  should 
ha  -e  had  to  leave  the  army,  and 
thf  t  would  be  a  pity,  I  think,"  he 
added,  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

v '  Oh  no,  you  must  not  leave  the 
arrny,"  she  exclaimed,  eagerly.  "I 
thiik  the  cavalry  profession  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  you  must 


look  so  well  in  your  uniform.  I 
wish  I  could  see  you  in  it ! " 

"What  an  enthusiast  you  are, 
my  darling  ! " — and  Otto  smiled,  as 
he  thought  how  different  the  reality 
was  from  the  ideal.  "I  begin  to 
suspect  that  you  must  have  had 
a  hand  in  that  P.  S.  of  my  aunt's 
letter." 

"Perhaps  I  had,"  said  Reata, 
colouring  up.  "You  know  the 
dear  old  Giraffe  is  so  limp  about 
writing,  and  I  have  always  to  help 
her.  She  could  never  manage  a 
letter  by  herself." 

"Do  you  know,  it  was  princi- 
pally on  account  of  those  wretched 
debts  that  I  came  here  at  all  1 
little  thinking  what  a  treasure  I 
should  find  ! "  and  here  he  again 
had  the  imprudence  to  kiss  her 
hand.  "  It  had  been  aU  settled  that 
Arnold  was  to  go ;  but  I  asked  him 
to  give  up  his  place  to  me,  and  he 
did  so." 

"  Did  he  1  How  generous  ! "  she 
exclaimed,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

"  Oh,  ah— yes,"  said  Otto,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  to  whom  an  idea 
has  been  presented  in  quite  a  new 
light.  "Arnold  is  a  good  enough 
fellow  in  his  way ;  but,  of  course, 
it  is  only  natural  that  he  should 
want  to  help  me  in  a  strait  like 
this." 

"Tell  me  more  about  your 
brother,  and  about  your  family. 
I  want  to  hear  everything.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  like  them  all  so  much," 
and  Reata  drew  her  chair  a  little 
nearer,  and  prepared  to  listen  with 
interest. 

"  I  so  much  prefer  talking  about 
ourselves  just  at  present,"  he  said, 
leaning  back,  and  looking  up  into 
her  eyes.  / 

"  Nonsense  ! "  was  the  reply ; 
"we  talk  about  ourselves  quite 
enough,  and  I  want  to  hear  all 
about  your  family.  You  hardly  ever 
mention  them.  Now  begin  with 
your  brother.  What  is  he  like  1 " 
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"  Bather  like  me,  I  believe,"  re- 
turned Otto,  languidly. 

"Then  I  am  sure  I  shall  like 
him,"  interrupted  Reata. 

"Only  he  is  darker;  not  quite 
dark,  you  know,  but  just  brown. 
He  has  got  good  enough  features — 
a  little  heavy,  perhaps ;  and  those 
heavy-featured  men  have  rarely  got 
much  variety  of  expression — don't 
you  think  so,  my  pet  1 "  asked  Otto, 
passing  his  hand  lightly  over  his 
smooth  -  shaved  chin,  comfortable 
in  the  consciousness  that  his  own 
features,  now  no  longer  ignomini- 
ously  "planted -out,"  could  well 
bear  her  scrutiny. 

"Is  he  as  tall  as  you  are?"  she 
next  asked. 

•  "Yes,  quite  as  tall — taller,  in 
fact,  and  ever  so  much  broader; 
quite  a  different  build,  more  suited 
to  cuirassiers  or  heavy  dragoons 
than  to  my  sort  of  service." 

"And  is  he  like  you  in  other 
ways?  Does  he  talk  as  much  ? " 

"Well,  no,"  said  Otto,  rousing 
himself  to  the  further  discussion  of 
this  uninteresting  topic — "  that  is  to 
say,  not  with  ladies.  He  sometimes 
will  talk  for  hours  on  end  with 
men,  upon  military,  political,  or 
agricultural  subjects.  I  have  heard 
him  hold  forth  for  ten  consecutive 
minutes  " — and  Otto  here  smiled  a 
little,  as  if  at  an  amusing  recollec- 
tion— "against  the  vice  of  Liber- 
alism ;  for  Arnold  has  got  some 
dreadfully  antiquated  notions  on 
the  subject,  which  would  have  been 
more  in  place  a  century  ago.  In 
ladies'  society,  however,  he  is  like  a 
stick,  and  never  manages  to  be  a 
favourite.  Of  course,"  added  the 
speaker,  reflectively,  "that  is  not 
his  fault ;  it  is  entirely  a  thing  of 
knack,  and  every  one  has  not  got  it." 

"But  perhaps,  if  he  tried,  he 
could  manage  to  get  on  with  ladies," 
suggested  Eeata.  "  I  also  thought 
that  I  could  not  speak  to  men,  until 
I  knew  you.  At  any  rate,  he  will 


have  to  speak  to  me — for,  after  allr 
he  will  be  my  own  brother." 

"Even  you  will  not  find  that 
such  an  easy  task,  dearest,"  said 
Otto,  frowning  ever  so  slightly  as 
he  spoke.  This  great  interest  in 
his  brother  was  not  quite  to  his 
taste.  Then  he  said  spontaneously : 
"  Arnold  is  going  to  marry  soon." 

"  Is  he  ?  Then  he  must  talk  to 
ladies  sometimes." 

"  This  is  quite  a  different  thing ; 
he  has  been  intimate  with  Hermine 
Schwerendorf  ever  since  we  were 
all  children  together.  She  is  the 
only  person  who  could  ever  have 
suited  him." 

"  Is  he  fond  of  her  ?  "  asked 
Reata,  with  startling  simplicity — 
"  as  fond  as  you  are  of  me  ? " 

"Not  that,  I  swear  ! "  said  Otto, 
with  a  look  which  made  her  lower 
her  eyes  quickly;  "but  that  is  only 
because  it  is  not  in  his  nature.  He 
is  not  the  sort  of  man  for  it ;  but 
he  likes  Hermine  more  than  he 
could  care  for  anybody  else.  She 
is  a  quiet,  gentle  creature,  with 
hair  as  yellow  as  that  sugar-cane 
over  there;  exactly  the  reverse  of 
you,  my  beautiful  love,  and  exactly 
the  sort  of  woman  to  suit  Arnold." 

"When  are  they  going  to  be 
married  ? " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  was  the 
somewhat  evasive  answer;  "there 
is  no  time  settled  yet ;  but  it  won't 
be  long,  I  am  sure.  There  can  be 
no  reason  for  their  waiting,"  he 
went  on,  after  a  pause,  as  if  follow- 
ing up  a  train  of  thought.  "  Her- 
mine will  have  a  handsome  dot, 
and  they  will  be  well  enough  off." 
Something  like  the  ghost  of  a  sigh 
came  at  the  end  of  Otto's  phrase ; 
and  faint  as  it  was,  Reata  caught  it. 

Another  pause  ;  and  this  time 
she  was  pursuing  a  separate  train 
of  thought.  In  a  minute  she  said 
timidly,  and  with  her  head  averted, 
"  I  suppose  we  shall  be  very  ill  off, 
Otto?" 
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'I  am  afraid  so,  my  darling," 
was  the  reply ;  "  we  certainly  shall 
be  very  poor,  unless  I  can  persuade 
my  aunt  to  do  something  for  us." 
There  was  almost  some  grimness  in 
his  tone  as  he  spoke. 

Reata  had  risen,  and  was  leaning 
ovor  the  wooden  balustrade,  look- 
ing out  on  to  the  glimpse  of  plain 
beyond,  where  the  fresh  new  grass 
was  beginning  to  spread  its  green 
cloak  over  the  faded  verdure  of  a 
fortnight  ago. 

Her  perceptions  were  intensely 
ke'm,  and  she  had  turned  away, 
thf.t  he  should  not  see  her  face. 
Suddenly,  without  looking  round, 
sho  asked — 

•'Tell  me,  Otto,  would  you  be 
happier  if  we  were  rich1?" 

Her  tone  sounded  indifferent  ; 
bub  could  he  have  seen  her  look 
of  intense  anxiety  as  she  spoke,  he 
would  have  been  more  cautious  in 
replying.  As  it  was,  he  saw  noth- 
ing, and  answered  unguardedly — 

•'Of  course  I  should,  my  darling 
— much  happier.  Money  is  every- 
thing in  this  world/'  he  continued, 
equally  unconscious  of  the  look  of 
pa:nful  disappointment  which  had 
crossed  her  face,  and  speaking  with 
that  eagerness  of  manner  which 
betrays  more  than  it  means  to  do. 

'  Money  would  never  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  my  happiness," 
shn  said,  speaking  slowly,  as  if 
repeating  a  lesson  —  "unless,  in- 
deed, the  want  of  it  entailed  a 
separation  from  those  I  loved." 

•'  Of  course,  my  angel,"  said  Otto, 
hastily  recovering  himself — "  that 
is  vhat  I  meant ;  but  you  have  got 
so  little  experience  in  all  these 
matters,  and  have  not  learnt  to 
ghe  them  their  proper  value. 
You  do  not  realise  what  a-  differ- 
ence money  would  make  in  your 
and  my  life.  It  would  be  dread- 
ful to  me  to  see  you  enduring 
privation  of  any  kind.  I  should 
likj  to  surround  my  darling  with 


everything  that  is  beautiful  and 
precious ;  give  her  every  luxury 
that  love  can  devise  or  money 
procure,  and  make  her  life  like  a 
long,  brilliant  fairy-tale." 

But  even  this  gorgeous  descrip- 
tion failed  to  call  back  the  smile 
which  had  fled  from  Eeata's  lips. 
She  remained  immovable  in  her 
leaning  posture, — that  same  grave 
look  on  her  face,  and  a  thought 
slowly  ripening  in  her  mind. 

11  But  you  would  not  love  me  the 
less  because  I  have  not  got  bright 
and  beautiful  surroundings  1 "  There 
was  something  in  her  voice  which 
roused  Otto's  attention. 

"  Reata  !  "  he  said,  rising  and 
going  up  to  her. 

She  had  put  one  hand  over  her 
face ;  he  drew  it  away, — and  then 
she  turned  quickly  towards  him, 
and  laying  both  her  hands  on  his 
arms,  said  passionately:  "I  must 
be  loved  for  myself  alone,  Otto ; 
no  other  love  will  do  for  me." 

"But,  dearest "  he  inter- 
rupted, in  surprise. 

"  You  must  love  me  only  for  my- 
self/' she  went  on,  in  the  same 
way;  "that  is  what  I  need,  what 
I  yearn  for."  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  his,  with  an  intensity  of  inquiry 
which  seemed  as  if  it  would  read 
his  soul.  "I  would  not  love  you 
a  bit  better  if  you  were  a  king.  I 
should  be  content  to  beg  my  bread 
round  the  world  with  you,  if  only 
I  knew  that  you  love  me  as  I  want 
to  be  loved.  If  I  ever  thought 
that  you  could,  for  a  second,  regret, 
I  would  not  have  you,  Otto."  She 
tried  to  finish  playfully;  but  the 
tears  trembling  in  her  eyes  belied 
her. 

"Do  I  not  love  you  for  your- 
self alone  ? "  he  asked ;  and  amidst 
the  emotion  which  made  him  pale, 
there  was  a  tone  of  tender  reproach. 

With  all  her  soft  affection,  there 
was  something  in  this  girl  which 
he  did  not  understand, — a  vein  of 
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wild  untamed  romance,  which  in  a 
character  like  hers  might  lead  to 
strange  results — a  capacity  hardly 
yet  awakened,  which  he  had  guessed 
at  in  her  childish  fancies,  and 
which  he  now  read  in  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  you  know  I  am  only  a 
poor  girl,"  she  said,  looking  up  at 
him,  and  speaking  eagerly,  as  if  to 
silence  her  own  doubts.  "  That  is 
what  makes  me  prize  your  love  all 
the  more." 

"Have  I  not  shown  you,"  said 
Otto,  bending  over  her,  and  hold- 
ing her  tightly  strained  towards 
him,  "by  asking  you  to  be  my 
own,  that  I  value  your  own  sweet 
self  more  than  any  fortune  which 
another  woman  might  bring  me  ? " 
He  paused  for  one  second,  and  then 
went  on  :  "  To  be  quite  frank, 
darling — before  I  saw  you,  I,  like 
many  other  men,  thought  that  I 
could  only  marry  for  the  sake  of 
bettering  my  position ;  but  you 
have  conquered  everything  beside 
you,  and  taught  me  that  there  is 
nothing  worth  living  for  but  Love," 
— and  so  strong  is  the  force  of 
passion  while  it  lasts,  that  Otto's 
own  words  convinced  himself. 

"How  can  you  still  doubt  me 
after  this,  my  own  beloved  1 " 

By  this  time  Reata  was  begin- 
ing  to  feel  ashamed  of  her  foolish 
outbreak. 

"It  is  so  wrong  of  me  to  excite 
you  at  present,  after  your  illness," 
she  said,  stealing  her  hand  into  his. 
"  I  don't  know  how  it  all  began.  I 
have  got  odd  ideas  at  times,  and 
you  will  have  to  get  accustomed  to 
them.  Ah,  you  have  no  notion 
what  a  troublesome  bargain  you 
have  got  on  your  hands  ! " 

"  By  the  by,"  said  Otto,  with  a 
sudden  recollection,  "did  you  not 
say  a  little  while  ago  that  you  had 
something  to  tell  me?  I  was 
thinking  of  other  things  at  the 
moment ;  but  surely  you  said  that  1 " 

"  Oh  no,  it  is  nothing.     I  have 


changed  my  mind,"  she  said,  draw- 
ing herself  up  a  little,  and  speaking 
quietly,  but  with  decision.  "  Never 
mind  about  it,  and  don't  ask  me. 
I  cannot  tell  you  now,  but  I  will 
some  day." 

He  had  not  attached  much  im- 
portance to  the  matter  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  he  did  not  now ;  neither 
did  he  want  to  press  her,  and  pos- 
sibly disturb  her  mind  again.  Al- 
though, in  returning  to  his  room, 
he  wondered  a  little  what  it  was, 
and  why  she  had  suddenly  changed 
her  mind,  it  was  soon  dismissed 
from  his  thoughts  as  one  of  his 
beloved  Reata's  strange  fancies. 

Perhaps  he  gave  the  less  atten- 
tion to  it  because  just  then  there 
was  another  subject  pressing  on  his 
mind. 

"  So  that  hound  is  making  the 
best  of  my  absence,"  he  said,  draw- 
ing out  Langenfeld's  letter  again 
and  regarding  it  grimly.  "  I  dare- 
say he  thinks  himself  quite  sure  of 
Halka  as  long  as  my  back  is  turned. 
What  would  he  say  if  he  knew  that 
I  am  no  longer  a  candidate  for  her 
hand  1  Will  I  ever  get  him  to  be- 
lieve that  I  withdraw  from  free 
choice  1  What  a  fool  he  will  think 
me  for  my  pains ! "  And  Otto 
stuffed  back  the  paper  impatiently 
into  his  pocket,  and  passed  his 
hand  quickly  across  his  eyes,  as  if  to 
chase  away  some  stinging  thought. 

Meanwhile  Reata  stepped  off  the 
veranda,  and  walked  as  far  as  the 
beginning  of  the  forest,  where  she 
sat  down  under  the  first  tree,  and, 
with  her  hands  clasped  round  her 
knees,  thought  deeply. 

They  were  not  altogether  joyful 
thoughts ;  for  although  she  smiled 
now  and  then,  she  frowned  as  often, 
throwing  back  her  head,  as  if  with 
some  hidden  thought  of  pride. 

She  quite  forgot  to  visit  Don 
Ramirez  j  and  there  were  no  confi- 
dences whispered  into  Ficha's  ear 
to-night. 
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;  Let's  choose  executors  and  talk  of  wills." 

—Richard  II. 


Nothing  in  this  life  is  ever  ex- 
actly like  what  we  expected :  it 
may  be  better,  or  it  may  be  worse, 
but  the  details  of  the  picture  in  our 
minds  never  are  quite  fulfilled. 
Whether  it  be  a  person  or  place  we 
expect  to  see,  a  painting  we  are  go- 
ing to  view,  a  conversation  of  which 
we  have  chalked  out  all  the  details, 
or  my  event  which  we  know  im- 
pending, and  of  which  we  fancy 
tha:  we  know  every  circumstance 
— t!ie  reality  will  most  certainly  be 
widely  different  from  the  idea.  The 
greater  the  power  of  imagination, 
the  more  prone  you  will  be  to  go 
far  astray  from  the  mark.  The 
moment  that  anything  is  placed  in 
prospect,  your  fancy  seizes  on  it, 
and  will  paint  you  pictures  gorgeous 
or  dismal,  golden  or  black,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  mind  you  happen 
to  be  in — until,  when  you  stand 
before  the  thing  itself,  you  hardly 
recc  gnise  it  for  the  same.  Many  of 
the  touches  you  had  endowed  it 
with,  will  be  wanting ;  and  instead, 
there  will  be  other  touches  you 
could  not  foresee,  and  which  alter 
the  character,  and  make  it  into  an- 
other thing. 

You  are  to  meet  again  a  friend 
whom  you  have  not  seen  for  a  time 
— a  a  old  friend  who  has  been  your 
schoolfellow,  and  whom  you  love 
as  i,  brother.  You  will  picture  to 
you  :self  the  meeting ;  you  see  how 
he  vvill  clasp  your  hand,  how  he 
will  look  at  you,  what  he  will  say, 
and  what  you  will  answer.  You 
will  have  given  a  form  to  the  very 
sunoundings  of  the  moment,  and, 
unc  >usciously  perhaps,  have  de- 
cided on  the  look  of  the  pier  or 
plat  form  where  the  meeting  will  be. 
The  moment  comes,  —  and  every- 


thing is  different.  His  first  words 
are  not  joyful,  as  you  had  thought 
they  would  be,  but  grave ;  and  the 
sun  does  not  shine  as  it  did  in  your 
picture,  but  the  day  is  dull  and 
colourless. 

And  look  how  this  holds  good  in 
the  smallest  trivialities  of  life.  You 
have  ordered  your  dinner  at  an  hotel. 
Let  us  suppose  that  you  are  a  gour- 
mand; your  imagination  will,  un- 
known to  your  better  self,  imme- 
diately begin  working  out  the  de- 
tails of  the  dish  that  is  coming. 
And  even  granted  that  you  are  not 
a  gourmand,  but  simply  a  hungry 
mortal,  you  will  instinctively  form 
an  idea  of  what  the  dish  will  be 
like.  I  will  not  suppose  that  you 
have  ordered  anything  as  compli- 
cated in  name  and  shape  as  "  grena- 
dins  de  thon  en  matelote"  or  " epi- 
gramme  de  becasse  a  la  Perigord." 
These  are  not  fair  examples;  for 
how  can  any  inexperienced  person, 
ungifted  with  the  power  of  second- 
sight,  form  anything  like  a  correct 
conjecture  of  what  might  be  the 
shape  and  colour  of  those  curiously- 
baptised  dishes?  No,  let  it  be 
nothing  more  intricate  than  a  beef- 
steak garni;  and  yet,  when  it  is 
placed  before  your  hungering  eyes, 
you  will  at  once  feel  aware  that  it 
is  different  from  your  expectation. 
Perhaps  it  is  thicker  or  thinner  cut 
than  you  had  thought  j  perhaps  it 
is  more  under  or  more  over  done. 
Possibly  the  change  comes  only 
from  surrounding  circumstances : 
you  had  fancied  the  dish  white,  and 
it  is  blue ;  you  had  hoped  for  a  gar- 
nishing of  green  peas,  and  there  is 
only  spinage. 

Otto   had    now   only   two   days 
in   Mexico   remaining,    and  as  he 
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thought  over  the  five  weeks  of  his 
visit,  he  acknowledged  to  himself 
that  it  had  all  been  very  different 
from  his  expectations.  Here  also 
there  were  many  unforeseen  touches 
in  the  picture  ;  and  one  in  partic- 
ular, which  had  given  it  a  strange, 
beautiful  colouring,  he  never  had 
dreamt  of — for  certainly  in  starting 
to  see  his  aunt,  he  little  thought 
that  in  a  few  short  weeks  he  should 
return  home  an  engaged  man.  He 
had  come  in  quest  of  a  fortune, 
and  had  found  a  bride — and  such 
a  peerless  bride  ! 

But  also  there  were  many  things 
amissing  in  the  picture.  Those 
hopes  and  sanguine  expectations, 
which  Arnold  had  called  castles 
in  the  air,  seemed,  indeed,  to  have 
been  built  on  no  more  solid  foun- 
dation. In  spite  of  his  knack  of 
getting  round  people,  and  of  in- 
gratiating himself  in  their  favour 
— in  spite  of  the  warm  welcome 
he  had  received,  and  the  friendly 
manner  in  which  from  the  first 
day  he  had  been  made  to  feel 
himself  at  home — he  had  not  got 
any  further ;  and  here  he  was,'  at 
the  very  eve  of  his  departure, 
forced  to  confess  to  himself,  with 
considerable  mortification,  that  he 
was  no  wiser  as  to  his  aunt's 
fortune  and  her  intentions  towards 
her  relations,  than  he  had  been 
before  he  came. 

In  her  letters  there  had  been, 
to  Otto's  eyes  at  least,  a  glimmer- 
ing of  hopes  held  out;  but  as 
yet  these  had  come  to  nothing. 
Since  his  arrival  here,  not  a  word 
of  the  sort  had  been  spoken,  nor 
any  reference  made  to  the  hints 
then  thrown  out.  The  only  point 
he  had  gained  —  and  this,  as  we 
know,  through  Reata's  influence 
— was  the  settling  of  his  debt. 
Everything  had  been  made  square 
about  that,  and  with  apparently 
very  little  difficulty. 

Yet   he   felt   disappointed ;   and 


had  it  not  been  for  the  diversion 
which  Love  had  created  for  him, 
he  would  have  felt  more  provoked 
still.  It  was  only  now,  on  the 
verge  of  departure,  that  he  fully 
realised  the  situation  in  all  its 
bearings.  One  thing  was  strange — 
Maximilian  Bodenbach  had  hardly 
ever  been  spoken  of;  Otto  had 
only  once  or  twice  heard  his  name 
mentioned,  and  it  was  with  a 
caution  which  he  could  not  ac- 
count for. 

His  engagement  was  still  secret. 
He  had  no  fixed  plan  for  the 
announcement ;  certainly  it  should 
not  be  until  the  last  moment. 
Perhaps  he  would  do  it  by  writing, 
or  perhaps  he  would  leave  it  to 
be  done  by  Eeata. 

Yes,  it  had  been  a  strange  time, 
those  five  weeks  in  Mexico,  spent 
so  quietly  in  that  long  low  house 
which  overlooked  the  plateau. 
That  forest  close  at  hand,  with  all 
its  tropical  beauties — which  Eeata, 
on  the  morning  after  his  arrival, 
had  described  with  such  glowing 
colours,  and  where  he  had  passed 
so  many  blissful  hours  in  her 
society  under  the  palm-trees — was 
as  familiar  to  him  now  as  the 
woods  near  Steinbuhl. 

The  solitude  of  those  weeks  had 
never  seemed  to  him  oppressive. 
It  is  fa$on  de  parler  to  say  that 
you  have  not  seen  a  soul  for  ages ; 
but  here  it  would  have  been  no 
more  than  truth.  Otto  had  seen 
several  human  beings — the  inhab- 
itants of  S ,  namely,  and  the 

Mexicans  who  had  given  them 
shelter  in  the  farm ;  but  of  people 
with  whom  he  had  exchanged  a 
word  beyond  Eeata,  the  old  lady, 
and  his  servant,  there  was  absolutely 
nobody  but  Emanuel  Fadenhecht 

and  Doctor  X ,  of  whom  Otto 

had  formed  only  a  very  hazy  notion 
during  the  forty-eight  hours  that 
he  had  stayed  in  the  house. 

It  was  like  a  piece  out  of  an- 
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other  life,  so  different  did  it  appear 
to  what  went  before,  and  to  what 
he  knew  must  follow.  Still  there 
was  a  golden  thread  which  would 
co  meet  these  weeks  with  the  fu- 
ttt-e.  There  was  Keata,  his  beauti- 
ful Eeata,  whom  he  had  won  for  his 
own,  and  who  would  evermore  be- 
long to  his  life. 

That  evening,  the  last  but  one 
before  his  departure,  Otto,  who 
ha  I  still  to  cultivate  invalid  habits, 
went  to  his  room,  immediately  after 
supper.  It  had  been  an  unusually 
silout  meal  to  -  day.  Reata,  who 
foi  some  days  past  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  pensive  turn,  was  decidedly 
abstracted.  She  looked  anxious 
too,  and  excited.  Once  or  twice 
Otto  met  her  eyes  fixed  on  him 
with  a  look  of  inquiry,  almost  in 
tho  way  he  had  surprised  her 
locking  at  him  on  the  evening  of 
hi^  arrival.  His  aunt,  on  her  part, 
said  something  about  a  headache, 
wlich  accounted  for  her  strangely 
disturbed  manner  and  the  way  her 
hand  shook  in  helping  herself  to 
sugar.  She  sat  sipping  her  tea  with 
a  general  air  of  misery  and  depres- 
sion, and  cast  imploring  glances 
across  the  table  at  Reata. 

Otto's  spirits  being  at  a  low 
enough  ebb  already  with  the  pros- 
pect of  departure,  sank  to  a  des- 
perate level,  and  after  a  few  vain 
attempts  at  conversation,  he  re- 
signed himself  to  the  general  silence 
wMch  seemed  to-day  inevitable. 

•'  See  that  you  begin  packing 
my  things  to-morrow,"  he  said  to 
Piotr,  when  back  in  his  room.  "  I 


you  will  take  twenty-four 
ho  irs  for  it,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  bouch  an  atom  myself.  Do  you 
he:tr?" 

'  Oh  yes,  Herr  Oberlieutenant,  I 
herj." 

The  alert  and  cheerful  way  in 
wt  ich  Piotr  spoke  contrasted  strong- 


ly with  Otto's  dismal  tone.      But 
then   Piotr  was  not   in   love,   nor 
going    to   part    from   the   beloved . 
object. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should 
be  in  such  mighty  good  -  humour 
about  going  home,"  said  his  master, 
rather  snappishly.  "  I  am  sure  you 
have  had  less  to  do  here,  and  more 
to  eat,  than  you  have  ever  had 
in  your  life  before.  Wait  till  we 
are  back  at  Rzesz61<5w  again,  and 
see  how  you  like  returning  to  your 
rations,  and  to  cleaning  my  muddy 
riding-boots  twice  a-day  !  " 

"  Oh,  Herr  Oberlieutenant,  I 
will  clean  your  boots  six  times  a- 
day,  and  never  eat  anything  but 
kasza  !  "  *  exclaimed  the  honest 
fellow,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  If 
only  we  are  back  in  our  country, 
where  I  can  speak  to  people,  and 
people  can  speak  to  me  ! " 

"Rubbish!"  muttered  Otto,  with 
the  wisdom  of  one  who  has  not 
been  condemned  to  four  weeks' 
perpetual  silence. 

"I  tried  at  first  to  speak  to  that 
young  boy  who  is  with  the  horses," 
continued  Piotr,  warming  with  his 
subject,  and  beginning  to  balance 
about  the  room  in  an  aimless 
fashion,  vaguely  dusting  every- 
thing he  came  across;  "but  I 
could  not  get  him  to  understand 
a  single  thing  I  meant;  and  the 
other  stable-men  are  no  better ;  nor 
the  coachman,  nor  the  woman- 
servant  either." 

"Look  out  there!"  roared  Otto, 
as  Piotr' s  vigorous  industry  nearly 
brought  down  the  lamp.  "What 
the  dickens  are  you  doing  with 
that  duster  on  the  lamp -shade1? 
And  don't  talk  such  infernal  non- 
sense. How  can  you  expect  them 
to  understand  you  1  Do  you  imag- 
ine that  every  one  talks  your  bar- 
barous tongue  1" 

"No,   it   is    not    that,"    replied 
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Piotr,  mildly  putting  up  with,  the 
opprobrious  epithet  thrown  on  the 
language  of  his  adored  country, 
transferring  at  the  same  time  his 
attentions  from  the  lamp-shade  to 
the  water-jug.  "  If  there  had  been 
only  one,  I  should  not  have  won- 
dered. But  six  of  them !  and  all 
six  together  not  being  able  to  say 
a  sensible  word,  nor  to  understand 
a  word  I  say;  and  when  I  spoke 
so  loud,  too  ! " 

Otto's  bad  humour  began  to  give 
way  to  amusement  as  Piotr  pro- 
ceeded to  enumerate  and  expatiate 
upon  the  charms  of  his  native 
country.  To  see  oak  -  trees  and 
privet-hedges,  sheepskin-coats  and 
greasy  Jews,  to  taste  beetroot-soup 
and  walk  in  mud  again,  seemed  to 
this  true  patriot  the  summit  of 
felicity. 

"  The  mud  here  is  not  worthy  of 
the  name,"  -  he  said,  disdainfully. 
"  If  we  had  had  this  much  rain  at 
home,  there  would  have  been  some- 
thing to  show  for  it;  but  here  it 
dries  up  at  once.  That  is  not  what 
I  caU  mud." 

"  I  wish  I  was  never  to  set  eyes 
again  upon  what  you  call  mud,  nor 
foot  in  it,"  Otto  began,  and  then 
broko  off,  for  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door.  "It  will  be  my  medi- 
cine; go  and  get  it." 

It  was  the  medicine,  but  not  the 
medicine  alone,  for  on  the  tray 
beside  the  bottle  lay  a  long  narrow 
packet,  done  up  in  blue  paper, 
sealed  with  the  Bodenbach  arms, 
and  bearing  Otto's  name  in  the 
corner. 

Otto's  hand  trembled  a  little  as 
he  took  it  off  the  tray,  and  before 
he  had  opened  the  cover  he  felt  a 
foreshadowing  of  what  was  coming. 
He  had  reached  an  important  mo- 
ment, and  much  depended  on  what 
that  blue  paper  contained. 

All  sorts  of  wild  ideas  shot 
through  his  brain  during  that  min- 
ute,— his  aunt -had  settled  half  a 


million  on  him,  and  had  chosen 
this  means  of  conveying  the  intel- 
ligence ;  or  she  had  found  out  his 
engagement  to  Eeata,  and  was  go- 
ing to  withdraw  her  countenance 
from  him,  perhaps  order  him  out 
of  the  house  instantly ;  or  else  she 
was  sending  a  handsome  present  as 
a  farewell  gift,  a  neat  packet  of 
bank-notes,  only  the  shape  didn't 
look  like  that. 

•  "I  won't  require  you  any  more 
to-night,  Piotr,"  he  said,  sitting  up 
in  his  chair  with  the  packet  in  his 
hand  ;  "  get  away  to  bed." 

"But,  Herr  Oberlieutenant,  I 
must  take  off  your  boots,"  said 
Piotr,  unable  to  reconcile  himself 
to  anything  abnormal. 

"My  boots  be  hanged!"  Otto 
said,  impatiently;  "I  want  to  be 
alone ;  get  away." 

"But  please,  Herr  Oberlieuten- 
ant," persisted  Piotr,  eyeing  his 
master's  chaussure,  as  if  meditating 
a  sudden  rush  at  his  legs. 

"I'll  take  them  off  myself;  do 
you  hear1?" 

Piotr's  expression  was  incredu- 
lous ;  but  seeing  that  Otto's  temper 
was  about  to  give  way,  he  left  the 
room  unwillingly,  throwing  a  long- 
ing glance  at  the  boots,  and  giving 
a  parting  touch  with  the  duster  to 
the  portmanteau  as  he  passed. 

The  moment  he  was  alone,  Otto 
got  up  and  locked  the  door,  and 
then  tore  off  the  blue  cover  of  the 
packet.  The  first  glance  showed 
him  the  fallacy  of  the  bank-note 
theory. 

There  were  three  papers  in  the 
packet :  one  was  a  short  letter  on 
note-paper;  the  second  was  a  cheque 
to  the  amount  of  2000  florins ;  and 
the  third,  a  thick  white  paper  fold- 
ed lengthways  down  the  middle, 
was  endorsed  on  the  outer  sheet  as  : 
A  Copy  of  the  Will  of  Maximilian, 
Baron  of  Bodenbach. 

He  read  the  note  first ;  it  was 
short : — 
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"Mr  DEAR  XEPHEW, — You  re- 
ceive enclosed  a  copy  of  your  uncle 
Maximilian's  will,  which  I  have 
had  made  out  for  you,  and  which  I 
wit>h  you  to  keep.  Tor  the  sake  of 
greater  clearness,  I  have  had  all 
the  sums  referred  to  named  in 
Austrian  money.  This  will  be 
mere  intelligible  to  you  than  the 
nai  ional  coin,  which  figured  in  the 
original  document. 

"When  you  have  perused  the 
contents  of  the  will,  you  will  under- 
stand that,  even  did  I  wish,  I  am 
placed  out  of  the  position  of  alter- 
ing its  conditions. 

"The  enclosed  will,  I  hope, 
co^er  your  journey  expenses. — 
W:th  great  affection,  your  aunt, 

"OLIVIA   BODENBACH." 

Otto  had  of  course  speculated 
upon  his  uncle  Max's  will,  but  of 
lato  rather  less;  and  now  that  he 
held  it  in  his  hand,  written  out  in 
fair  characters,  he  knew  that  here 
wa.s  the  heart  of  the  thing,  the 
fuliilment  or  the  destruction  of  his 
sanguine  hopes,  the  tug  of  war 
which  had  to  be  got  over. 

Conditions  !  His  aunt  spoke  of 
unalterable  conditions.  "  I  dare- 
say I  won't  find  them  too  hard," 
said  Otto  to  himself;  but  he  felt 
too  anxious  to  smile,  as  he  would 
have  wished  to  do,  by  way  of  fur- 
ther self- encouragement. 

The  paper  was  stiff  and  new,  and 
would  not  let  itself  be  folded  out 
smoothly  without  a  little  trouble. 
Thore  was  no  trouble  in  the  read- 
ing.— every  word,  every  letter,  was 
trat-ed  with  even  distinctness ;  the 
per.  had  been  sharp,  and  the  ink  of 
a  wholesome  black. 

' :  Tliis  is  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  Maximilian,  Baron  of  Bod- 
eribich,  known  in  this  country  of 
Mexico  under  the  name  of  Maxi- 
milian Boden. 

'  /,  Maximilian  Bodenbach,  being 


at  this  time  in  possession  of  my  right 
mind,  have  resolved  to  appoint  the 
division  of  my  worldly  possessions 
in  such  manner  as  1  think  most  Jit 
for  promoting  the  welfare  and  honour 
of  the  family  of  Bodenbach,  whose 
name  I  am  proud  to  claim  as  my 
birthright — it  being  in  great  measure 
with  view  to  the  untarnished  honour 
which  for  centuries  has  rested  on  the 
said  name  that  I  found  it  advisable 
to  curtail  and  change  the  same  to 
that  of  Boden  ivhile  residing  in  this 
country,  as  I  deemed  it  my  duty  not 
to  let  the  name  of  Bodenbach  be  used 
in  connection  with  mercantile  pur- 
suits. My  fortune,  which  at  this 
time  being  I  value  at  two  million 
florins,  and  which,  being  withdrawn 
from  trade  and  placed  in  investment, 
ivill,  under  Providence,  have  re- 
mained unchanged  at  the  time  of 
my  death,  I  dispose  of  in  the  man- 
ner following :  One  million  and  a 
half,  together  with  all  my  houses, 
estates,  and  effects  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, whatsoever  and  wheresoever, 
and  of  what  nature  and  quality  so- 
ever, I  hereby  devise  and  bequeath 
(subject,  however,  to  certain  burdens 
and  conditions  to  be  named  present- 
ly) in  first  place  to  my  only  child 
and  daughter,  Olivia,  Baroness  of 
Bodenbach,  for  her  absolute  and 
sole  enjoyment  during  the  term  of 
her  life,  to  be  disposed  of  in  case  of 
her  death  without  natural  heirs  in 
the  manner  set  forth  further  on  in 
this  document." 

The  will  here  proceeded  to  enu- 
merate the  burdens,  which  were  as 
follows  :  The  payment  of  six  thou- 
sand florins,  together  with  the  in- 
terest and  compound  interest,  to 
his  nephew  Walther;  this  being 
the  amount  of  the  debt  owing  to 
Maximilian's  brother  Felix,  whose 
generosity  had  shielded  his  honour 
at  the  time  of  his  flight  from  Eu- 
rope, and  for  whom  he  professed 
all  the  proper  amount  of  gratitude. 
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Then  came  a  pension  of  six  hun- 
dred florins  to  be  paid  yearly  to 
Fraulein  Lackenegg,  his  daughter's 
companion  ;  the  capital  to  belong 
to  her,  and  leaving  her  the  power 
to  raise  it  at  will. 

Otto's  face  lighted  up  here.  "  So 
my  darling  Reata  is  not  penniless, 
after  all,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"  This  will  be  some  help ;  almost 
enough  to  fork  out  the  caution- 
money.  Why  didn't  she  tell  me 
this  the  other  day1?  Perhaps  she 
does  not  know  yet." 

There  were  a  few  more  legacies 
mentioned,  and  all  these  were  to  be 
discharged  within  a  twelvemonth 
following  on  the  death. 

So  far  Otto  had  read  standing, 
with  his  left  hand  resting  on  the 
table,  and  with  the  paper  held  so 
that  the  lamplight  from  under  the 
china  shade  streamed  full  upon  it ; 
but  now  he  sat  down,  for  he  had 
not  quite  regained  his  usual  strength, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
came  wellnigh  to  overpower  him. 

There  was  still  half  a  million  to 
be  disposed  of ;  and  everything  de- 
pended upon  the  liow. 

The  will  proceeded  : — 

"  The  remaining  five  hundred 
thousand  florins,  which  is  the  quar- 
ter of  my  fortune,  I  dispose  of  in 
the  following  manner,  so  as  to  bene- 
fit as  much  as  possible  my  remain- 
ing relatives;  and  first  and  foremost 
I  desire  to  benefit  the  children  of  my 
nephew,  Walther  Bodenbach,  should 
he  have  any  living  at  the  time  of 
my  death." 

Here  Otto  jumped  up,  and  waving 
the  paper  above  his  head,  shouted 
out  loud,  u  Hurrah !  didn't  I  say 
so?" 

There  is  a  proverb  which  says, 
"  Don't  holloa  till  you  are  out  of 
the  wood;"  and  Otto's  exultation 
came  a  little  prematurely. 

The  will  went  on  to  say,   that 


out  of  the  sum  aforenamed  only  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florins 
were  to  belong  unconditionally  to 
Walther's  children,  and  that,  only 
on  their  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  not  before  a  twelve- 
month after  the  testator's  death. 

Then  came  a  long  tirade  about 
the  evil  consequences,  which  he  had 
seen  exemplified  in  various  manners, 
of  allowing  young  men  and  women 
to  come  to  the  possession  of  money 
too  early  in  life,  &c.,  &c. — the  gist 
of  which  was,  that  the  interest  of 
the  remaining  capital  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  florins  (the 
capital  itself  never  to  be  raised) 
should  be  apportioned  in  equal 
division  to  his  grand  nephews  or 
nieces,  from  the  time  when  they 
should  attain  the  age  of  thirty 
years  in  the  case  of  boys,  and  of 
twenty  -  five  years  in  the  case  of 
girls ;  and  then,  only  under  the  fol- 
lowing condition : — 

"  That  each  of  my  possible  grand- 
nephews  or  grand-nieces,  sons  or 
daughters  of  my  nephew  Walther 
Bodenbach,  should  at  the  time  of  his 
or  her  attaining  the  ages  as  above 
determined,  be  unmarried,  or  have 
contracted  a  marriage  with  a  person 
of  noble  birth  ;  and  by  this  I  do  not 
understand  a  person  raised  to  the 
state  of  nobility,  but  only  a  person 
actually  born  in  the  said  state. 
Should  any  one  of  my  grand-nephews 
or  grand-nieces,  subsequent  to  the 
attainment  of  the  ages  as  above  de- 
termined, contract  a  marriage  with 
a  person  not  of  noble  birth,  I  hereby 
determine  that  he  or  she  should, 
from  the  date  of  such  a  marriage, 
forfeit  his  or  Tier  proportion  of  the 
above-determined  interest." 

11  Humbug  ! "  shouted  Otto,  fling- 
ing down  the  document  on  the  table. 
The  rage  which  had  been  slowly 
gathering  within  him  during  the 
last  sentence  had  come  to  a  climax 
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now,  and  it  relieved  his  feelings  to 
ill- treat  the  innocent  paper.  But, 
after  all,  he  must  read  the  will  to 
the  end;  and  so,  having  indulged 
h  s  fit  of  democratic  passion  for  half 
a  minute,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
bit  to  take  up  the  ill-used  docu- 
ment and  go  on  with  its  perusal. 

It  appeared  that  in  case  of  such 
forfeitures,  the  sums  in  question 
were  to  go  to  another  branch  of 
Bodenbachs,  the  Bodenbach-Boden- 
borgs,  at  the  time  being  settled  in 
the  Palatinate,  in  due  order  of  suc- 
cession, and  always  subject  to  the 
seme  condition. 

Under  pain  of  forfeiture  also,  his 
diughter  was  bound  down  not  to 
make  over  any  part  of  her  fortune 
to  any  of  her  relations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  a  marriage  which 
went  contrary  to  the  conditions  of 
the  will,  and  she  was  restricted  in 
h  or  power  of  assisting  her  relations 
by  money-gifts  during  her  lifetime. 

Evidently  the  old  man  had  had 
his  object  very  much  at  heart,  and 
h  id  been  firmly  resolved  that  under 
no  contingency  should  Walther's 
children  be  able  to  elude  the  condi- 
tiDn,  or  come  to  the  enjoyment  of 
ir  ore  than  the  portion  he  had  set 
a^ide  for  them,  for  with  character- 
istic cunning  he  had  provided 
for  every  possibility.  In  case  of 
his  daughter's  death  without  natural 
h  3irs  (and  this  appeared  to  Otto  the 
most  eccentric  part  of  this  eccentric 
will),  the  whole  of  her  large  fortune 
•was,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  from 
the  date  of  her  death,  to  devolve, 
not  upon  any  of  her  relations,  but 
upon  the  Adelige  Damen-Stift 
(chapter  founded  for  ladies  of  noble 

b:rth)  near  B ,  in  Austria, 

•which  had  already  counted  amongst 
its  members  several  ladies  of  the 
Eodenbach  name. 

The  testator  further  declared, 
that  whereas  he  had  once  reflected 
on  the  step  of  disinheriting  his 
daughter  in  the  event  of  her  ever 


contracting  an  ignoble  marriage, 
on  considering  the  improbability 
of  such  an  event  he  had  refrained 
from  this  course. 

"  Unnecessary  stipulation  —  old 
hag,"  muttered  Otto  between  his 
teeth. 

The  will  was  now  approaching 
its  conclusion.  After  various  stip- 
ulations and  provisions,  in  which 
the  same  ground  was  travelled  over, 
and  which  confirmed  all  the  condi- 
tions as  perfectly  binding,  admit- 
ting of  no  loophole  of  escape  (his 
daughter  being  appointed  sole  ex- 
ecutrix), it  wound  up  in  the  follow- 
ing pompous  terms  :— 

"  The  reason  for  which  I  have 
acted  in  the  manner  set  forth  above, 
with  regard  to  the  marriages  of  my 
possible  grand  nephews  and  nieces, 
is  that  I,  as  a  member  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family,  consider'  it  my 
duty,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  to 
prevent  any  mixture  of  plebeian  blood 
with  the  noble  blood  of  Bodenbach; 
and  this  especially  as  I  am  most 
painfidly  aware  that  an  unfortunate 
instance  of  this  sort  has  taken  place 
in  the  family  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  It  is  my  wish  that  rather 
should  the  name  of  Bodenbach  die 
out  than  that  it  should  become  con- 
taminated by  any  further  admixture 
from  plebeian  sources. 

"Although  any  idea  of  revenge  is 
far  from  my  mind,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  reminding  my  nephew  Walther 
Bodenbach,  whom  I  believe  to  be 
still  living,  that  if  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  his  life  he  had  shown  greater 
strength  of  character  and  purpose, 
he  not  only  would  have  at  this  mo- 
ment occupied  towards  me  the  posi- 
tion of  a  son,  but  he  would  have  also 
preserved  the  blood  of  our  family 
intact  in  nobility,  and  have  main- 
tained and  promoted  the  intimate 
union  of  the  Bodenbach  name" 

Here   followed   the  winding   up 
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of  the  will — fully  signed  and  at- 
tested. 

Having  read  to  the  end,  Otto 
again  flung  down  the  paper,  and 
remained  sitting,  leaning  with  his 
elbow  against  the  table,  his  fingers 
pushed  up  through  his  hair  in  a 
way  which  gave  to  his  face  a  wild 
look.  His  brain  was  in  a  whirl; 
he  had  read  the  will  quickly — not 
leaving  out  a  word,  but  hardly  for 
a  moment  pausing  to  think — and 
now  naturally  he  could  not  at  once 
clearly  grasp  the  situation  in  all  its 
details. 

The  expression  of  profound  dis- 
gust which  his  face  had  worn  while 
he  was  reading  through  his  grand- 
uncle's  flowery  sentences  about 
purity  of  blood  and  disinterested 
intentions,  now  gave  way  to  one  of 
deep  thought.  His  nerves  were  so 
strained  with  the  excitement,  that 
it  was  some  seconds  before  he  was 
able  to  disentangle  his  ideas,  and 
see  in  what  way  the  circumstances 
bore  directly  on  himself.  The  case 
was  simple  enough,  in  truth — his 
fortune  depended  on  his  marriage. 
Should  he  marry  against  his  grand- 
uncle's  wishes,  he  would  be  reduced 
to  a  much  smaller  portion  than  the 
one  put  aside  for  him — fifty  thou- 
sand florins,  instead  of  close  upon 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand. 

For  a  man  who  has  never  known 
the  possession  of  money,  to  have  a 
fortune  suddenly  assured  to  him, 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  delightful  ex- 
perience; but  so  insatiable  is  hu- 
man nature — or,  at  least,  some  hu- 
man natures — that,  having  got  a 
small  thing,  they  forget,  even  de- 
spise it,  at  sight  of  the  larger  one 
that  is  within  their  grasp. 

Otto  never  gave  a  thought  to  the 
smaller  sum  that  was  uncondition- 
ally to  be  his;  he  simply  disre- 
garded it,  for  he  was  dazzled  by  the 
other.  He  took  up  the  document 
again  and  looked  greedily  at  the 
portentous  ciphers,  as  if  unable  to 


take  his  eyes  off  them.  His  fingers 
grasped  the  paper  tight,  as  though 
it  were  the  gold  it  promised. 

"A  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand florins ! "  he  said  out  loud. 
"  How  rich  I  shall  be  ! — Eeata  and 
I.  It  is  more  than  I  ever  dreamt 
of.  My  darling  !  Now  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  her  life  like  a  long 
fairy-tale !  Oh,  uncle  Max  is  a 
trump,  in  spite  of  his  absurd  no- 
tions !  "  he  went  on,  striding  up  and 
down  the  room  in  that  manner 
which  was  common  to  both  brothers 
when  excited  or  preoccupied.  He 
was  evidently  going  on  to  some 
stronger  expressions  on  the  subject, 
but  suddenly  he  checked  himself 
violently  and  came  to  a  dead  stand. 

It  was  just  before  the  looking- 
glass,  which  reflected  his  pale,  dis- 
torted face,  and  wildly  ruffled  hair. 
But  it  was  not  this  image,  striking 
though  it  was,  that  had  drawn  him 
up  thus  in  a  moment ;  it  was  the 
question  which  had  flashed  across 
his  mind,  Could  it  be  that  Reata 
was  not  of  noble  birth? 

To  most  people — that  is  to  say, 
to  those  as  strangely  ignorant  on 
such  a  point  as  Otto  was  —  this 
question  would  have  presented  itself 
instantaneously  with  the  reading 
of  the  will.  Certainly,  to  Otto  it 
would  not  have  failed  to  come  as 
quickly,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
very  nature  and  strength  of  his  at- 
tachment, which  made  him  regard 
its  object  as  something  quite  differ- 
ent, something  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  one  whom 
mere  social  distinctions  could  not 
affect.  .Never  had  he  felt  the 
slightest  curiosity  about  her  family. 
He  did  not  know  whether  she  had 
a  single  relation  living ;  and  if  he 
had  ever  given  a  thought  to  the 
subject,  it  was  only  to  rejoice  at  her 
seeming  isolation,  with  no  family 
ties  to  weaken  her  entire  reliance 
on  him.  When  he  had  asked 
Emanuel  Fadenhecht  for  her  name, 
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it  was  not  because  he  was  anxious 
to  know  it,  but  simply  because  it 
seemed  to  him  ridiculous  that  he 
should  not  know  it.  As  to  con- 
sidering whether  she  was  of  noble 
biith  or  not,  the  question  had,  for 
tho  above  reasons,  not  occurred  to 
him  in  a  distinct  shape  j  but  if  at 
any  moment  of  the  last  five  weeks 
he  had  been  asked  off-hand  whether 
she  were  or  were  not,  he  would 
have  unhesitatingly  answered  in 
tho  affirmative,  merely  because  such 
was  his  general  impression.  As  far 
as  personal  views  went,  he  did  not 
pub  a  straw's  weight  on  the  matter. 
It  was  only  now — when,  from  a 
business  point,  the  question  had 
protruded  itself  through  the  midst 
of  his  excited  exultation — that  for 
tho  first  time  he  considered  the  bare 
possibility  of  a  negative  reply. 

.Now  that  he  came  to  think  of 
it,  he  had  no  positive  reason  to 
suppose  that  Reata  was  of  noble 
birth. 

After  staring  for  a  minute  blankly 
into  the  glass,  frowning  terribly  at 
his  own  reflection,  the  first  cloud 
of  doubt  that  had  come  over  him 
parsed  away. 

"  How  could  I  be  such  a  fool !  " 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  half  laugh. 
"  You  have  only  to  look  at  her 
for  the  answer.  She  is  a  born 
princess  in  every  movement  and 
action.  Of  course,  somebody  was 
an  Indian  chief — my  aunt  told  me 
so ;  it  was  either  her  father  or  her 
mother.  I  think  the  mother  was 
— not  a  chief,  of  course,  but  the 
daughter  of  one;  but  who,  in  the 
name  of  heavens,  was  her  father? 
A  German,  she  said.  Lackenegg? 
An  unusual  name  !  I  have  hardly 
ever  heard  it  before;  must  be  a 
good  one.  Lackenegg— Lackenegg," 
Otto  repeated  the  name  over,  at 
lea.<4  fifty  times,  with  different  in- 
tonations of  voice,  and  varieties  of 
accentuation  and  inflection. 

'•'It  is  all  right,  I  am  certain," 


he  said,  resuming  his  walk  about 
the  room ;  but  although  his  tone 
was  hopeful,  and  his  spirit,  as  a 
rule,  belonged  to  the  sanguine  order, 
yet  an  hour  later  he  was  still  pacing 
his  room,  looking  paler  and  more 
excited,  having  worked  himself  up 
into  a  state  of  painful  suspense. 
He  felt  an  invincible  desire  to 
disturb  the  quiet  house,  where  the 
stillness  of  night  now  reigned,  by 
rushing  out,  knocking  at  his  aunt's 
door,  and  asking  the  dreaded  ques- 
tion. Would  she  not  think  him 
mad,  if  he  suddenly  came  to  her 
door  in  the  dead  of  night  to  ask 
whether  her  companion  were  of  a 
noble  family  or  not?  She  would 
not  know  that  hanging  on  to  that 
answer  would  be  another  to  him  of 
such  importance. 

"  A  happy  man  of  course  I  shall 
be,"  he  said  once  or  twice ;  "  with 
her  any  man  must  be  happy  :  but 
am  I  to  be  a  rich  man  or  a  poor 
one  ? " 

No  answer  came ;  and  none  could 
come  till  to-morrow,  till  he  put 
the  plain  question  and  got  the 
plain  reply. 

He  could  not  go  on  for  ever 
repeating  the  name  out  loud,  by 
way  of  a  test ;  so  he  fell  to  think- 
ing, and  straining  his  memory,  to 
see  if  nowhere  that  name  had  a 
place  in  his  experiences  or  recol- 
lections. 

"  Surely  that  old  fogy  of  a  Baron, 
whom  I  met  at  Baden,  was  called 
Lackenegg  —  Baron  Lackenegg  ; 
that  will  be  it.  Doesn't  sound 
quite  right,  though.  Confound  the 
old  blockhead  !  I  declare  it  was 
Flackenegg.  But  that  is  no  reason 
for  there  not  being  Baron  Lack- 
eneggs." 

Following  naturally  on  the  ago- 
nies of  this  doubt,  came  violently 
abusive  thoughts  of  uncle  Max, 
who  was  the  cause  of  all  this  men- 
tal anguish.  He  was  no  longer  a 
"trump,"  but  a  mean,  revengeful, 
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old  miser,  who  had  hoarded  up  his 
wealth  for  the  express  purpose  of 
torturing  his  relatives  in  general, 
and  his  grand  -  nephew  Otto  in 
particular. 

"  How  that  marriage  of  my 
father's  must  have  stuck  in  his 
throat  !  No  doubt  he  would  have 
liked  to  get  rid  of  his  precious 
Olivia.  She  can't  have  been  a 
beauty,  even  in  her  best  days, 
judging  from  present  looks.  As 
if  anybody  believed  all  that  trash 
and  twaddle  about  blood  !  I  dare- 
say, though,  Arnold  will  admire  it 


all  mightily;  just  in  his  line.  All 
very  well  for  him  with  his  Her- 
mine;  but  I  have  no  patience 
for  it." 

Thus  Otto  spent  the  hours  of  the 
night,  passing  through  the  same 
rounds  of  argument,  doubt,  hope, 
and  rage — always  travelling  in  a 
circle,  and  coming  back  to  the 
same  point;  but  not  able  to  put 
aside  the  subject,  however  fruitless 
its  consideration  must  be. 

At  last  nature  took  what  was 
not  offered,  and  sent  him  sound 
asleep  in  his  chair. 


CHAPTER   XV. A    LITTLE    SOUVENIR. 


'  I  do  not  like  her  name." — As  You  Like  It. 


Otto's  last  day  in  Mexico  broke 
dull  and  cloudy.  It  had  rained 
again  in  the  night;  he  had  heard 
the  drizzle  against  the  pane,  and 
there  was  more  rain  to  come. 

After  dinner  Reata  proposed  a 
visit  to  the  horse  -  paddock  ;  and 
Otto  acquiesced  readily,  seeing  here 
the  opportunity  he  had  not  yet  had 
of  speaking  to  her  alone,  and  ask- 
ing the  great  question.  It  would 
be  best  to  ask  her,  rather  than  his 
aunt,  he  thought,  on  mature  con- 
sideration ;  but  of  course  he  would 
do  so  skilfully,  so  as  not  to  excite 
suspicion.  He  was  ignorant  of  how 
much  or  how  little  she  knew  of  the 
contents  of  the  will.  Something 
she  must  know,  he  thought;  but 
did  she  know  all? 

When  first  they  met  that  day,  a 
close  observer  would  have  seen  that 
each  had  glanced  furtively  at  the 
other.  In  Otto's  face  there  was 
anxiety  and  a  look  of  harassment, 
and  in  her  face  there  was  anxiety 
too.  More  prominent  than  anxiety, 
though,  were  the  lines  of  deter- 
mination which  sat  almost  hardly 
round  her  mouth  to  -  day,  robbing 
her  face  of  its  softness. 


As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the 
house  Reata  spoke — 

"  Didn't  you  say,  the  other  day, 
Otto,  that  your  brother  Arnold  is 
fond  of  riding1?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is  fond  of  it,"  replied 
Otto,  in  some  wonder  at  this  abrupt 
commencement ;  "of  course  every 
cavalry  officer  ought  to  be.  Why 
do  you  ask  me,  my  darling  1 " 

"Well,  because,"  she  answered, 
in  high  embarrassment — "because 
your  aunt  was  saying  this  morn- 
ing  " 

"  Something  about  Arnold  1  Why, 
what  can  she  want  to  do  to  him  ? " 

"She  wants — would  like  to — if 
he  does  not  mind — to  send  him 
a  trifle,  a  little  souvenir,  by  you." 

"  Oh,  all  right,"  Otto  said  care- 
lessly ;  "  I  suppose  it  will  go  into 
my  portmanteau,"  thinking  of  rid- 
ing-whips and  embroidered  saddle- 
cloths. 

"No,  not  quite,  I  am  afraid," 
she  said,  half  laughing  through  her 
embarrassment ;  "  it  is  too  big — it 
is  a  horse :  Maraquita,  in  fact — 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  consider  it 
worth  while,  and  that  your  brother 
will  care  about  it." 
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Otto  gave  a  long  whistle,  and 
wis  silent,  out  of  sheer  surprise. 
"  The  deuce  of  a  '  little  souvenir ' !  " 
he,  thought;  "fifteen-three  high." 

"Perhaps  it  is  stupid  of  me," 
said  Reata,  distressed  at  his  si- 
leice;  "because  I — I  gave  her  the 
idea.  You  seemed  to  think  Mara- 
qiita  pretty  the  other  day,  and  you 
also  said  that  in  your  country 
it  is  difficult  to  get  good  horses  ; 
acd  I  thought  that  perhaps  your 
"brother " 

"  Of  course,  my  own  darling,';  he 
interrupted,  enthusiastically;  "you 
wore  quite  right ;  it  is  only  you 
W-io  could  have  such  a  capital  idea. 
Arnold  is  a  lucky  fellow,  by  Jove ! " 

"And  do  you  really  think  he 
will  like  her?" 

"  Like  her  !  Arnold  would  need 
to  be  a  greater  fool  than  I  take 
him  for,  if  he  does  not.  I  don't 
think  our  stables  at  Steinblihl  have 
had  the  honour  of  roofing  such 
an  animal  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years." 

Otto  pushed  open  the  wooden 
gate  of  the  paddock,  which  they 
had  now  reached,  and  they  stood 
on  the  wet  grass,  near  the  entrance, 
looking  round  among  the  horses 
for  the  one  they  were  in  quest  of. 
There  she  was,  Maraquita,  at  the 
fai  end,  close  to  the  opposite  pal- 
ing, gracefully  reposing  her  shapely 
lit  le  head  on  Tabaco's  broad  back. 

Mexican  horses  are  docile  as  a 
rule,  and  show  strong  attachment 
to  their  masters.  When  Otto  and 
Reata  entered  the  enclosure,  almost 
the  whole  of  the  dozen  or  so  horses 
approached ;  some  quickly,  some 
slowly,  each  in  the  manner  that 
be.st  accorded  with  his  character. 
DC  n  Ramirez  was  among  the  fore- 
most, stepping  out  with  a  sort  of 
jaunty  majesty,  and  carrying  his 
nose  very  high.  "  Maraquita,  Mar- 
aquita ! "  called  Reata,  making  a 
step  forward  and  holding  out  a 
very  tempting  slice  of  white  bread. 
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It  was  a  fortnight  since  Otto  had 
seen  Maraquita  —  on  the  day  of 
the  ride;  and  now  as  he  watched 
her  approaching  with  slow  and 
dainty  steps,  the  belief  he  had  ex- 
pressed of  Arnold's  being  a  very 
lucky  fellow  grew  stronger  in  his 
mind. 

"It  is  almost  a  pity,"  reflected 
Otto,  "that  such  perfection  should 
be  wasted  at  Steinbiihl.  Why, 
there  isn't  her  match  in  the  regi- 
ment :  she  would  beat  the  colonel's 
chestnut  by  long  chalks  ;  even 
Kreislich's  grey  mare  could  not 
rival  her.  That  would  be  a  tri- 
umph !  Arnold  is  a  lucky  fellow 
— a  confoundedly  lucky  fellow  ! " 

"Well,  Otto,  have  you  found 
out  anything  wrong  about  Mara- 
quita?" Reata  inquired.  "Why 
are  you  staring  at  her  so  intently  ? 
Her  knees  are  not  broken,  or  any- 
thing, are  they  1 " 

"  I  was  only  thinking  what  a 
pity  it  is  that  there  is  no  second 
Maraquita  agoing,"  he  replied,  with 
a  laugh.  "I  would  almost  have 
had  the  impudence  to  petition  for 
the  other  myself." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  there  is  not 
another  like  her,"  exclaimed  Reata, 
with  true  regret  in  her  voice.  "  I 
suppose  you  would  not  care  for  the 
'Bony  One'  instead1?"  she  added, 
laughing.  "I  daresay  I  could  in- 
duce your  aunt  to  let  you  have 
him."  * 

Otto  shook  his  head  with  more 
gravity  than  the  occasion  seemed 
to  demand,  and  looked  round  with 
serious  attention  at  the  group  of 
horses.  Alas  !  he  knew  them  all  by 
heart — shaky-legged,  broken-kneed, 
or  under -bred, — a  fault  to  find 
with  each, — Maraquita,  and  only 
Maraquita,  shining  like  a  star  in 
their  midst.  "  Maraquita  or  none," 
he  sighed  to  himself,  despondently ; 
and  perhaps  his  face  said  the  same 
thing,  for  Reata  exclaimed,  with  an 
involuntary  impulse,  "  I  do  believe 
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that  you  would  like  to  have  the 
horse  yourself?" 

It  was  Otto's  own  thought  ;  but 
it  rather  startled  him  to  see  it  so 
quickly  guessed  at. 

"I  have  got  a  particular — a — a 
— liking  for  the  animal,  I  must 
confess,"  he  began,  evasively, 
"  quite  apart  from  her  merits. 
You  know,  darling  "  —  and  he 
lowered  his  voice  a  little — "  Mara- 
quita  is  connected  with  that  day 
when  you  first  made  me  happy. 
She  seems  like  a  sort  of  link. 
Perhaps  it  is  foolish  of  me,"  he 
said,  gaining  confidence ;  "  but  I 
cannot  think,  without  a  pang,  of 
her  belonging  to  anybody  else." 

After  all,  what  harm  would  it 
do  if  the  horse  went  to  one  brother 
instead  of  the  other  ?  It  would  be 
no  disappointment  to  Arnold;  for 
he  did  not  know  of  Maraquita's 
existence,  and  need  never  know 
of  the  chance  he  had  lost. 

"But  surely  not  a  pang  if  she 
belonged  to  your  brother,  Otto?" 

"Well,  it  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing,  you  see,  darling ;  and  be- 
sides, now  that  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  I  cannot  help  fancying  that 
in  Arnold's  position  a  valuable 
horse  like  that  would  be  of  very 
little  real  use.  What  he  requires 
is  more  of  a  hack,  all  for  work,  and 
not  for  show.  Now  my  case  is 
quite  different.  Maraquita  is  just 
the  make  for  an  officer's  charger." 

"  Then  you  shall  have  her,"  said 
Eeata,  decidedly,  looking  straight 
before  her  at  Maraquita,  not  at 
Otto.  "  The  Giraffe  is  sure  to  have 
no  objections." 

"But,  dearest,  do  you  not  think 
that  my  aunt  will  take,  it  amiss? 
and  is  it  not  rather  hard  upon 
Arnold?"  he  added,  with  a  very 
becoming  assumption  of  care  for 
his  brother's  interests. 

"  Nonsense,  Otto  !  it  was  your 
own  idea," — and  as  their  eyes  met, 
Otto  felt  startled  at  a  subtle  shade 


he  saw  in  hers — a  flash  of  doubt, 
of  surprise.  It  was  gone  in  a 
minute;  but  it  had  been  there. 

"  Of  course  you  shall  have  Mara- 
quita, if  you  like,"  she  went  on, 
slowly.  "  It  will  be  quite  easy  to 
manage.  You  have  the  best  right 
to  her.  I  never  thought  of  that 
before." 

And  so  it  was  arranged;  and  if 
Otto's  conscience  felt  a  few  slight 
pricks,  they  were  soon  silenced  ; 
"  for  it  is  much  more  natural,"  he 
argued,  "that  I  should  have  her 
than  Arnold,  when  I  have  come  all 
the  way  out  here,  and  have  had 
the  trouble  of  the  long  voyage." 

Logical  deductions  were  not  ex- 
actly Otto's  strong  point;  but  he 
had  a  knack  of  adapting  them  to 
circumstances,  which  was  conve- 
nient. 

After  that  point  had  been  settled 
a  sudden  silence  came  over  the  two. 
Otto  felt  conscious  of  a  little  awk- 
wardness, and  stood  switching  his 
boots  and  staring  at  the  roan, 
Eeata  stood  beside  him,  with  her 
dress  gathered  up  from  the  wet  in 
one  hand,  but  not  looking  at  the 
roan — apparently  only  at  the  grass 
at  her  feet.  Presently  she  made 
a  move  to  leave  the  paddock ;  and 
this  aroused  Otto's  faculties. 

"No,  not  yet,  my  darling;  do 
not  let  us  go  home  yet.  I  have 
so  much  to  talk  to  you  about" — 
and  he  turned  towards  her  with 
such  tender  "entreaty  in  his  face, 
that  she  smiled  in  spite  of  herself. 

"But  where  can  we  go,  Otto? 
I  should  like  to  have  taken  you  to 
say  good-bye  to  the  Giant's  Um- 
brella ;  but  the  forest  is  so  wet  for 
walking,  and  besides,  it  would  be 
too  far  for  you." 

"Let  us  sit  down  here,  any- 
where," said  he,  looking  round  wild- 
ly for  some  sort  of  a  seat.  "  There, 
that  is  just  the  thing  " —  and  he 
pointed  to  a  piece  of  prostrate 
trunk,  which  had  been  partly  hoi- 
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lowed  out  into  a  receptacle  for 
water,  but  whose  solid  flat  end 
presented  a  roomy  and  not  unin- 
viting seat. 

Here  they  sat  down;  and  their 
quadruped  friends,  finding  that 
there  was  nothing  more  to  come, 
strayed  off,  and  left  the  lovers  to 
their  own  society. 

They  were  alone  virtually ;  for 
neither  the  horses  browsing  round 
them,  nor  Ortega,  seen  in  perspec- 
tive at  the  far  end  of  the  paddock, 
occupied  in  hammering  at  a  defective 
pait  of  the  paling,  could  be  counted 
as  disturbing  elements.  Neverthe- 
less, when  Otto,  according  to  his 
now  invariable  habit,  tried  to  get 
possession  of  Reata's  two  hands, 
she  drew  them  away  a  little  demure- 
ly, saying,  at  the  same  time,  "No, 
no,  Otto,  that  won't  do  now;  think 
of  the  stable-men." 

"  I  only  see  a  fraction  of  the 
back  of  one  stable-boy,"  said  Otto, 
throwing  a  vindictive  glance  at  the 
visible  portion  of  Ortega's  body; 
but  he  did  not  at  once  renew  his 
attempt,  for  her  manner  had  been 
decided,  and  he  felt,  unaccountably, 
a  Ii1  tie  ashamed  of  himself. 

"  How  tired  you  look  !  "  said 
Reata,  after  a  little  silence. 

"Do  you  think  so ?  Yes,  I  had 
a  bad  night,"  he  answered,  flushing 
suddenly,  and  his  voice  sounding 
constrained.  She  did  not  make 
any  further  remark  about  it.  She 
was  waiting  for  something — waiting 
in  suspense ;  but  he  did  not  know 
it.  He  had  hoped  for  an  expression 
of  sympathy,  and  was  disappoint- 
ed ;  nor  could  he  ask  for  it  then. 
Strangely  enough,  there  were  mo- 
men1  s  when  he  was  not  quite  at  his 
ease  in  her  presence — when  he  felt 
he  did  not  understand  her,  and 
darec.  not  assert  the  rights  which 
he  knew  he  possessed.  At  the 
present  moment,  too,  his  ease  of 
mind  was  still  further  disturbed  by 
the  doubt  pressing  on  him,  and 


which  could  only  be  solved  either 
by  a  point-blank  question,  or  by 
getting  at  the  answer  in  a  round- 
about way.  Prudence  and  delicacy 
both  recommended  the  latter  course  ; 
but  some  skill  was  requisite  to  do 
it  well. 

He  looked  at  Reata,  as  if  trying 
to  read  which  would  be  the  most 
feasible  way  of  approaching  his 
subject.  Sitting  on  the  tree-stem, 
with  her  hands  clasped  together  in 
her  lap,  her  head  a  little  thrown 
back,  and  her  eyes  looking  dreamily 
straight  away  before  her,  over  the 
paddock  and  the  paling,  towards 
the  green  of  the  forest  beyond,  she 
looked  the  very  embodiment  of  all 
that  is  called  high-bred  in  a  woman. 
Figure  and  attitude,  the  very  pose 
of  the  head,  seemed  to  Otto's  eyes 
to  reveal  that  stamp  of  patrician 
carriage  which  he  professed  to  dis- 
believe in,  but  the  recognition  of 
which  here  seemed  to  him  unmis- 
takable. Was  it  not  pure  insanity 
to  entertain  a  doubt  ?  How  could 
she  be  otherwise  than  noble  by 
birth  1  Of  course  the  question  was 
superfluous;  but  still  it  must  be 
asked,  and  Otto  tried  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  felt  no  anxiety  as 
to  the  answer. 

"  I  told  you  all  about  my  family 
the  other  day,  when  you  cross- 
questioned  me,  darling,"  he  began, 
in  a  would -be -playful  tone.  "It 
is  my  turn  now,  is  it  not?  You 
have  never  told  me  anything  about 
your  relations." 

The  dreamy  look  in  Reata's  eyes 
vanished  at  his  first  word.  Her 
thoughts  must  have  been  far  away, 
for  she  gave  a  little  start  and  threw 
towards  him  a  quick  sidelong  glance, 
which  he,  having  his  head  averted, 
did  not  see ;  nor  did  he  see  how 
rapidly  her  colour  changed  from 
red  to  white,  and  from  white  to  red. 
again. 

"  Oh,  that  is  different  with  me,'" 
she  answered  immediately;  "I  have 
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nothing  to  tell.  You  know  I  am 
quite  alone.  I  have  got  no  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  I  can't  tell  you 
anything  about  my  mother." 

"  But  you  can  tell  me  about 
your  father,  dearest,  can  you  not  2 
I  think  I  have  heard  my  aunt  men- 
tion him,"  Otto  said,  wondering  a 
little  at  the  eager  way  she  spoke  in. 
"  You  know,  everything  about  you 
must  interest  me." 

"Yes,  I  remember  my  father," 
she  replied,  more  quietly. 

"  The  name  is  a  German  one,  of 
course,  but  it  is  rather  a  peculiar 
one.  I  never  heard  it  before." 

"  Do  you  find  it  peculiar  1  I 
don't.  But  then,  of  course,  I  am 
accustomed  to  it." 

"  How  will  you  get  accustomed 
to  your  new  name?"  he  put  in, 
with  a  further  attempt  at  playful- 
ness ;  "how  will  you  like  to  be 
called  Reata  Bodenbach?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered, 
turning  her  head  away. 

The  beginning  was  not  encour- 
aging. Reata  seemed  to  shrink  from 
discussing  her  relations.  Could  she 
be  aware  of  his  motive  1  Otto  felt 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind  as 
to  whether  she  did  know  of  that 
condition  of  the  will,  or  did  not. 
In  any  case  his  plan  must  be  pur- 
sued— he  could  not  live  longer  with 
that  doubt  on  his  mind. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  day  in 
the  forest  when  you  laughed  at  me 
so1?"  he  commenced,  adopting  a 
louder  and  more  cheerful  tone. 
"  Surely  you  will  teach  me  now 
how  to  pronounce  your  name  ?  will 
you  not,  my  own  dearest1?  It 
would  not  do  for  me  to  make  mis- 
takes with  the  name  of  my  promised 
wife,"  he  added,  persuasively. 

"  It  is  so  easy  to  pronounce,"  she 
replied,  without  answering  his 
pleading  look. 

"Now,  come,  my  darling,  do 
teach  me.  I  am  so  bad  at  these 
things.  Lackenegg,  I  know,  is  the 


name,  but  on  which  syllable  is  the 
stress  to  be  put  1 " 

"On  the  first,  of  course,"  she  an- 
swered, a  little  impatiently.  "It  is 
very  easy  to  pronounce,  I  tell  you." 

"£<zckeneggj  that  is  it,  then. 
Do  let  me  hear  you  say  the  name 
once.  I  shall  have  it  all  right  then." 

"  No ;  nonsense,  Otto  !  You 
know  it  quite  well.  It  is  as  simple 
as  anything." 

It  would  be  wiser  not  to  press 
the  point,  Otto  felt;  but  he  had 
gained  nothing  as  yet,  and  he 
might  not  have  another  such  op- 
portunity as  the  present. 

"I  met  a  gentleman  last  year 
at  Baden,  a  Baron  Lackenegg,"  he 
said,  with  studied  carelessness,  as 
an  angler  would  throw  out  a  bait. 
"  Some  relation  of  yours,  I  suppose  1 
How  little  I  knew  then " 

"j$To;  certainly  no  relation  of 
mine,"  Reata  interrupted,  decided- 
ly; "  it  couldn't  be." 

"Why  not ?"  he  began. 

"  No,  it  couldn't  be ;  it  is  quite 
impossible,"  she  repeated,  turning 
from  him  and  splashing  with  her 
hand  in  the  dull  rain-water  of  the 
trough.  The  fringe  of  lashes  shading 
her  eyes  hid  a  new  light — a  light 
of  amusement  which  was  gleaming 
there  amidst  graver  reflections. 

"Perhaps  some  very  distant  re- 
lation—  one  you  know  nothing 
about  ] "  suggested  Otto. 

"  Oh  no.  I  have  got  no  rela- 
tions that  are  Baron  Lackeneggs," 
— a  slight  stress  on  the  Baron. 

"Well,  then,  let  us  leave  the 
Baron  by  all  means,  and  return  to 
your  father.  He  was  settled  a  good 
many  years  in  Mexico,  was  he  not  ? " 

"  Yes,  a  good  many  years." 

"And  his  father  again,  Mr 
Lackenegg's  father,  had  not  emi- 
grated yet?"  pursued  Otto,  more  as 
if  making  an  assertion  than  ques- 
tioning. 

He  had  got  so  near  the  perilous 
point  that  he  could  not  draw  back. 
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"No;  he  spent  his  life  in 
Europe,"  she  answered;  and  then 
added,  with  an  odd  twitch  at  the 
coiner  of  her  mouth,  as  if  she  was 
restraining  an  inclination  to  laugh, 
"he  was  pretty  well  known  there, 
I  Relieve." 

Dtto  looked  up  quickly,  with  a 
triimphant  sparkle  in  his  eye — 
he  was  very  near  his  object  now. 
"  £  ome  great  gun,  of  course,"  he 
thought,  inwardly  thankful. 

' '  Oh,  I  daresay,"  he  said  aloud. 
"In  the  army,  was  it?  " 

"No,  he  was  not  a  soldier,"  she 
replied,  lightly.  "His  profession 
was  quite  in  a  different  line;  he 
wa*  a  professor,  in  fact,  in  the  real 
serse  of  the  word." 

"Oh,"  said  Otto,  looking  rather 
blank,  but  in  the  next  second 
cheering  up  at  the  recollection  of 
the  numerous  honours  and  titles 
which  are  so  freely  lavished  on 
scientific  men.  A  well-known  pro- 
fes,sor  might  well  be  supposed  to 
have  been  presented  with  one  of 
those  five-pointed  crowns,  of  which 
I  have  spoken  before;  and  it  only 
wanted  that,  it  only  wanted  the 
little  prefix  of  von,  to  complete 
Otto's  happiness. 

"Where  did  he— did  he " 

began  Otto,  meaning  to  ask  where 
the  gentleman  had  hung  out,  but 
rather  at  a  loss  how  to  turn  his 
phi  ase. 

'•Where  did  he  practise?"  com- 
pleted Eeata,  readily.  "Oh,  at 
Heidelberg." 

'•  Oh  yes,  the  university,"  Otto 
answered,  with  skilful  suggestion. 
"  Vras  it  mathematics,  or  philos- 
ophy, or " 

'  Oh  no,  not  the  university  at 
all,  '  Eeata  again  interrupted  him. 
"And  not  mathematics  or  astron- 
omy, or  anything  of  that  sort,  but 
sim  ply —  dancing." 

'•  Dancing  ! "  echoed  Otto,  in  per- 
fect incredulity. 

'•  He  was  a  dancing-master ;   do 


you  understand?"  she  repeated, 
with  almost  a  little  testiness  in 
her  voice. 

*  *  A  dancing-master !  Your  grand- 
father a  dancing -master  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, turning  pale.  The  sur- 
prise had  taken  him  aback,  and  the 
words  were  out  before  he  had  time 
to  recover  himself.  She  did  not 
answer  in  words,  and  just  shrugged 
her  shoulders  ever  so  slightly,  with- 
out letting  him  see  her  face. 

"And  when,"  asked  Otto,  in  a 
voice  which,  in  spite  of  every  effort 
of  will,  sounded  husky,  "  when  was 
it  that  Mr  Lackenegg  got  the  von 
affixed  to  his  name?  Not  that  I 
care  a  straw  about  such  things  my- 
self," he  went  on,  with  a  last  miser- 
able attempt  at  playfulness ;  "  but 
people  expect  one  to  be  au  fait  of 
these  things :  very  absurd  it  is, 
certainly." 

He  felt  perfectly  aware'  that  he 
was  doing  the  thing  with  clumsy 
hastiness  :  but  the  suspense  would 
be  borne  no  longer;  he  preferred 
risking  everything  at  one  blow. 

When  he  had  said  the  words,  he 
gained  enough  courage  to  raise  his 
eyes  and  look  at  her ;  and  then 
with  a  new  rush  that  almost 
drowned  the  agony  of  suspense,  it 
came  over  him  that  he  loved  her  to 
distraction. 

She  did  not  answer  quite  at  once. 
Such  a  question  might  well  need  a 
moment's  reflection.  Perhaps  she 
could  not  remember  the  exact  date. 
The  pause  was  no  longer  than 
twenty  seconds ;  but  they  seemed 
to  him  like  twenty  hours.  The  fall 
of  Ortega's  hammer  on  the  wooden 
paling  yonder  was  beating  time  to 
the  throbbings  of  his  heart. 

Reata  drew  her  hand  up  out  of 
the  water,  and  watched  the  drops, 
as  she  allowed  them  to  trickle 
from  off  her  fingers  back  into  the 
trough. 

"When?"  she  repeated,  slowly. 
"Why,  never,  of  course.  There 
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is  no  von  affixed  to  the  Lackenegg 
name;  no  member  of  the  family 
has,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  been 
raised  to  the  state  of  nobility,  or  is 
ever  likely  to  be  so." 

Otto  felt  as  if  those  dull  drops  of 
water  from  off  Reata's  hand  had 
fallen  on  to  him  with  a  chill.  He 
sat  without  given  any  outward  sign 
of  agitation,  save  in  the  paleness 
which  had  overspread  his  face. 
The  excitement  of  the  last  few 
minutes  had  suddenly  ceased,  had 
died  out  at  the  moment  when  the 
suspense  was  broken.  She  had 
spoken  so  distinctly,  had  worded  her 
phrase  so  clearly,  seemed  even  to 
have  pointed  it  so  directly,  that  not 
a  chance  or  hope  of  a  mistake  was 
left  to  him.  His  mind  was  forced 
to  accept  the  conviction — he  could 
no  longer  doubt.  The  question  of 
last  night  was  answered — he  was  to 
be  a  poor  man. 

Some  sort  of  a  phrase  he  strove  to 
get  together — a  remark,  a  question, 
anything  to  leave  the  subject,  and 
not  betray  his  agitation.  While  he 
was  slowly  collecting  his  thoughts, 
with  a  sudden  impulse  of  womanly 
softness,  Eeata  turned  towards  him, 
and  laid  her  hand  into  his. 

"Lot  us  talk  of  other  things, 
Otto,"  she  said,  gently.  "I  have 
been  rather  cross  to-day,  have  I 
not  ?  And  it  is  so  unkind  of  me  on 
your  last  day." 

She  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 
The  stable-men  were  quite  forgotten 
now;  and  it  was  their  luck  that 
Ortega  had  moved  out  of  sight,  and 
was  too  gravely  engrossed  by  his 
work  to  think  of  spying. 

A  delicious  thrill  dashed  through 
Otto's  veins,  chasing  away  the  chill, 
stunned  feeling.  His  cares,  his 
anxiety,  the  sense  of  his  disap- 
pointment —  all  seemed  melting 
away  from  him  like  puny  spectres 
in  the  light  of  her  love ;  and  as,  in 
the  drunkenness  of  his  delight,  he 


looked  deep  into  the  depth  of  her 
dark  eyes,  their  magic  power  held 
him  spellbound  for  the  time, — Love, 
the  only  sensation  of  his  soul — the 
knowledge  that  he  loved  her  with 
a  passion  that  was  almost  frenzy, 
the  only  consciousness  of  his  mind. 

"  Otto,  oh  when  shall  we  meet 
again?"  she  whispered,  still  cling- 
ing to  him. 

"  Soon,  my  darling  —  soon.  I 
could  not  live  without  you  long." 

"  And  will  you  love  me  then  as 
you  do  now  1  Are  you  quite  sure 
you  will,  Otto?"  she  said,  in  a 
trembling  voice.  "  Remember  you 
have  never  been  tried,"  she  went 
on,  interrupting  his  protestations. 
"  You  have  never  been  away  from 
me  since  you  loved  me.  You  will 
think  of  me  very  much,  will  you 
not?  Every  day,  every  hour " 

"Every  minute,"  completed  Otto, 
fervently. 

She  answered  his  words  with  a 
smile. 

"  So  will  I,"  she  murmured,  very 
softly. 

"  Otto,"  she  exclaimed  suddenly, 
raising  her  head,  "  you  do  not  think, 
do  you,  that  I  have  got  shallow 
feelings?" 

"  My  darling,  are  you  raving  ?  " 
he  cried  j  "  what  do  you  mean  ? " 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  face 
with  a  look  of  earnest  inquiry,  and 
there  was  a  tear  trembling  on  the 
lashes. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so  myself.  I 
hope  I  have  not,"  clasping  her  hands 
together  in  her  lap  \  "  but  they  say 
that  Mexicans  are  shallow,  and  can- 
not help  it ;  and  I  am  a  Mexican, 
you  know." 

Otto,  as  he  looked  at  her  with 
that  burning  light  in  her  eyes,  and 
the  quivering  of  her  half -parted 
lips,  thought  that  you  might  as  well 
ask  a  volcano  if  it  were  cold,  or  the 
ocean  if  it  were  dry. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. TWO    POLISH    PORTRAITS. 


The  town  of  Kzeszolow,  in  East 
Galicia,  was  the  garrison  town  of 

the th  Hussars ;  a  place  not 

entirely  devoid  of  natural  beauty, 
bit  offering  very  few  resources  of 
society,  or  of  what  is  generally 
understood  under  the  term  amuse- 
n.ent. 

A  range  of  low  well- wooded  hills 
slopes  down  to  a  long  narrow  lake, 
a  German  mile  in  length  :  a  broad, 
fi'm  dam,  shaded  with  old  elm- 
trees,  bounds  it  just  near  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  On  the  lowest 
h:ll  a  picturesque  old  monastery 
overlooks  the  few  scattered  streets 
and  the  one  Place  of  the  town, 
where  tall  green  poplars  stand  in 
irregular  little  rows  and  groups 
b(  st ween  the  houses.  In  all  this 
there  is  nothing  objectionable,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  bottom- 
less state  of  roads  and  streets  dur- 
ing half  the  year,  and  for  the 
ragged,  slipshod  Jews  who  offended 
your  finer  perceptions  all  the  year 
round,  Rzeszdlow  might  almost 
hr.ve  been  called  a  pleasant  place 
in  spite  of  its  twenty  miles'  dis- 
tance from  the  nearest  railway 
station. 

This  is  the  place  to  which  Otto 
is  shortly  to  return;  towards  which, 
in  fact,  he  is  at  this  moment  mak- 
ing his  way  across  the  Atlantic. 

!N"ow  that  the  time  of  his  leave 
wis  so  close  upon  expiring,  his 
comrades  and  the  Rzeszdlow  world 
in  general  began  to  get  aroused 
to  the  possibility  of  his  return. 
H  therto  they  had  been  quite  un- 
animous on  the  point  that  Otto 
would  never  again  make  his  ap- 
pe  trance  on  the  scene ;  although 
thoy  had  not  quite  decided  whether 
his  sudden  departure  had  been  a 
necessary  flight,  or  the  stepping- 
st(  ne  to  some  brilliant  new  posi- 
tion. 


"  It  is  most  incomprehensible  \ " 
remarked  Langenfeld,  one  hot  July 
afternoon.  "  Surely  he  might  have 
given  his  friends  some  notion  of 
what  he  means  to  do.  He  might 
have  sent  me  a  line  in  answer  to 
my  letter  " — and  Langenfeld  twirl- 
ed his  moustache  and  looked  in- 
jured, evidently  thinking  that  the 
unwonted  effort  of  letter-writing  on 
his  part  might  have  called  forth 
some  response.  Langenfeld  had 
ridden  out  to  Snyhinice  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Count  Przeszechowski's 
family,  and  his  remarks  were  ad- 
dressed to  a  very  tall  slight  lady, 
who  leant  back  on  a  sloping  chair, 
carrying  on  the  conversation  rather 
listlessly.  This  was  Comtesse 
Halka,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
house.  She  was  very  tall,  and 
very  slight;  in  fact,  her  tallness 
would  have  been  a  defect,  and  her 
slightness  would  have  been  meagre- 
ness,  had  it  not  been  that  her 
woman's  cunning,  which  so  often 
supplies  the  place  of  artistic  per- 
ceptions, had  taught  her  how  to 
disguise  these  faults. 

Her  hair  was  in  colour  fair ;  not 
golden,  nor  auburn,  nor  yet  yellow 
— but  a  pale  dead  tint,  which  can- 
not be  called  colour,  for  its  chief 
characteristic  is  want  of  colour. 

Her  features  inclined  to  sharp- 
ness, but  were  delicately  cut ;  the 
eyes  light  grey,  clear  and  trans- 
parent, with  the  clearness  and  the 
transparency  of  glass  ;  well-shaped 
eyebrows,  which  would  have  been 
handsome  had  they  not  been  of  the 
same  bleached  tint  as  the  hair ;  a 
small  aquiline  nose  and  fine  nos- 
trils, which  gave  to  her  appearance 
something  of  proud  high- breeding. 
The  mouth  was  one  which  ought  by 
rights  to  have  been  tightly  closed ; 
but  when  thus  closed  the  lips  ap- 
peared too  thin,  and  for  this  reason 
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Comtesse  Halka  had  taught  herself 
to  keep  them  a  trifle  apart. 

Her  appearance  produced  on  the 
stranger  two  impressions :  the  first 
was  of  something  that  had  faded 
slowly,  and  was  still  fading  slowly; 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  effect  was 
extremely  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Everything  had  faded  softly,  har- 
moniously, in  keeping  with  each 
other,  complexion  and  hair,  and 
eyes  too ;  for  people  who  had 
known  her  some  years  ago  remem- 
bered a  bluer  colour  in  her  eyes, 
which  was  gone  now.  The  second 
impression  was,  that  she  must  have 
been  very  beautiful  a  few  years 
ago ;  but  this  was  incorrect.  Com- 
tesse Halka,  at  this  moment  in  her 
twenty -seventh  year,  was  fully  as 
good-looking  as  she  had  ever  been 
in  her  prime.  It  was  her  grace, 
and  her  manner,  and  her  bearing 
which  constituted  her  beauty  j  in 
some  degree  also  her  taste.  At 
twenty  she  had  not  acquired  the 
grace,  and  her  taste  was  not  ma- 
tured. 

Her  manner  was  indeed  strik- 
ing ;  it  struck  by  its  intense  calm- 
ness. Every  movement,  every  ac- 
tion, every  word  was  as  quiet  as  the 
workings  of  some  perfectly  regulat- 
ed piece  of  mechanism,  which  noth- 
ing could  ever  disturb.  It  could 
not  be  described  as  languid,  or 
as  phlegmatic — it  was  too  skilfully 
guided  for  that ;  it  was  not  heavi- 
ness either,  nor  pedantry  :  there  is 
no  word  for  it  but  calmness. 

She  never  spoke  loud  nor  quick- 
ly; she  never  laughed  more  than 
the  lowest,  quietest  laugh ;  never 
stepped  hurriedly,  nor  moved  pre- 
cipitately. Most  people  called  her 
unaffected;  but  a  few  said  that 
she  only  appeared  so  because  she 
cultivated  affectation  as  a  fine  art. 
Perhaps  from  the  fact  of  having 
had  her  education  completed  out 
of  her  country,  in  a  high  -  class 
French  boarding-school,  she  was 


entirely  free  from  the  obvious  pro- 
vincial affectations  which  character- 
ise most  of  her  countrywomen.  It 
stood  in  her  favour  certainly  that 
she  never  dressed  too  youthfully, 
nor  attempted  to  disguise  her  age. 
To  be  sure,  any  attempt  of  that 
kind  would  have  been  useless,  as 
everybody  knew  her  age  as  well  as 
she  did  herself. 

The  sight  of  Comtesse  Halka 
was  cooling  on  a  hot  summer's  day, 
but  chilling  on  a  winter's  one.  It 
being  in  the  height  of  summer  now, 
Langenfeld  was  refreshed  and  en- 
chanted. Her  appearance  to-day 
was  particularly  pleasant.  She 
wore  a  dress  of  thin  dark -blue 
linen,  and  in  her  hair  were  stuck 
a  few  faded  corn-flowers,  such  as 
Langenfeld  had  noticed  hanging 
on  the  stone  crosses  at  the  wayside  ; 
she  looked  as  if  she  had  faded 
along  with  the  flowers. 

"I  am  not  surprised  at  Baron 
Bodenbach's  silence,"  said  Halka, 
in  answer  to  Langenfeld;  "you 
could  hardly  expect  him  to  remem- 
ber his  friends  over  here." 

She  spoke  quietly,  but  the  very 
faintest  imaginable  tinge  of  pink 
had  come  into  her  face. 

Langenfeld  ground  his  teeth  in 
despair.  "  I  shall  never  get  her  to 
betray  herself,"  he  thought,  impa- 
tiently. "I  ought  to  have  taken 
her  more  by  surprise,  and  mentioned 
his  name  suddenly." 

This  was  all  very  well  in  theory, 
but  more  difficult  in  practice;  for 
how  could  he  have  walked  straight 
up  to  the  lady,  and  said  abruptly : 
"  Do  you  still  think  of  Bodenbach  ? 
and  shall  you  be  glad  when  he 
comes  back  1 "  just  in  order  to  see 
whether  she  turns  pale  or  faints  ? 

Even  this  abrupt  commencement 
would  most  likely  have  failed  in  its 
effect.  She  always  was  inscrutable 
in  her  serene  calmness. 

When  quite  a  young  girl  she  had 
once  signally  baffled  the  curiosity 
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cf  all  the  inquisitive  eyes  and  gos- 
siping tongues  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

She  was  engaged  to  a  Count 

A ,  a  brilliant  parti,  and  within 

a  few  weeks  of  her  marriage.  The 
Count  was  challenged  in  conse- 
quence of  some  trifling  quarrel,  and 
declined  the  duel  on  the  ground 
t"iat  the  matter  was  not  worth  fight- 
ing about.  Within  the  same  hour 
t"iat  Comtesse  Halka  heard  of  it, 
s  ae  sent  him  back  her  engagement- 
ring,  and  this  message  :  "  A  man 
who  dares  not  fight  shall  never  be 
my  husband."  Thus  stung,  the 
Count  fought,  and  carried  off  a 
s'ight  wound ;  but  too  late  to  regain 
his  lost  bride.  While  the  incident 
was  the  talk  of  the  whole  capital, 
C  omtesse  Halka  appeared  that  same 
evening  at  a  grand  ball  given  by 
the  governor.  She  was  dressed 
•H  ith  her  usual  faultless  elegance — 
culm  and  unconcerned  as  ever,  and 
seemingly  unconscious  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  prying  eyes  which  de- 
voured her  .every  movement  and 
d  ssected  every  expression  on  her 
free.  Whether  in  later  years, 
when  no  second  such  brilliant  parti 
h  id  offered  itself,  she  repented  her 
se  verity,  no  one  ever  knew ;  at  all 
events,  no  word  of  regret  at  any 
time  escaped  her  lips.  Two  years 
a[;o  her  prospects  had  undergone  a 
cLange,  when  by  the  sudden  death 
oi  her  two  brothers,  who  perished 
ir  a  railway  accident,  she  became 
an  heiress  ;  not  in  a  very  extensive 
sense,  according  to  our  ideas,  but 
sufficient  to  make  her  a  prize  for 
m  Dst  men. 

Certainly  Langenfeld  might  have 
k:iown  that  any  attempt  to  surprise 
h<  r  feelings  must  prove  futile. 

"  Most  of  us  think  that  he  won't 
return  at  all,"  he  said,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  Halka,  with  a  sort  of  grim 
sadsfaction. 

"  Really  ! "  she  replied,  while 
with  her  long  white  fingers  she  re- 


adjusted one  of  the  loose  corn- 
flowers in  her  hair.  "I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  your  regiment  were 
right.  Will  you  not  have  some 
refreshment,  Lieutenant  Langen- 
feld ?  "  she  broke  off,  indicating  by 
a  slight  change  of  tone  that  there 
had  been  enough  of  that  subject; 
"  you  ought  to  be  thirsty  after  the 
dusty  road." 


"  If  I  was  in  his  plac( 


be- 


gan Langenfield,  impetuously,  dis- 
regarding the  offer  of  refreshments. 

The  cold  surprise  in  her  eyes 
checked  him,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment he  felt  an  amicable  thump 
on  his  shoulder,  and  in  the  next 
he  was  embraced  and  saluted  on 
both  cheeks,  after  the  usual  Polish 
fashion,  by  a  gentleman  who  joined 
the  group  with  boisterous  cheerful- 
ness. This  gentleman  was  well 
known  to  Langenfeld — well  known, 
indeed,  in  all  that  part  of  Poland. 
His  name  was  Boradembski,  and 
his  age  between  sixty  and  sixty- 
five  ;  but  his  hair  was  still  black, 
and  his  colour  fresh  and  ruddy. 
When  gentlemen  of  sixty-five  have 
got  black  hair,  people  are  usually 
kind  enough  to  insinuate  that  it 
is  dyed ;  but  nobody  ever  had  been 
heard  to  hint  anything  of  the  kind 
about  Boradembski.  There  was 
something  so  irresistible  about  his 
frank  countenance,  something  so 
convincingly  honest  about  his  plain 
features,  and  moreover,  something 
so  unstudiously  careless  (to  put  the 
matter  as  mildly  as  possible)  about 
his  personal  attire,  that  nobody  in 
their  senses  would  for  a  moment 
suspect  him  of  the  deceits  of 
dandyism. 

It  was  merely  that  his  hair,  like 
his  mind,  refused  to  grow  old.  He 
was  an  old  man,  certainly ;  the 
number  of  his  years  testified  to 
that,  if  nothing  else  did.  He 
made  no  secret  of  it,  would  prob- 
ably tell  you  his  age  in  the  first 
five  minutes  of  acquaintance  :  but 
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it  went  against  the  grain  to  call 
him  an  old  man ;  it  sounded  in- 
congruous— you  could  not  do  more 
than  call  him  an  old  boy.  In 
stature  he  was  tall,  or  rather  large  ; 
everything  about  him  was  formed 
on  an  enormous  scale.  His  head, 
if  placed  on  any  shoulders  but  his 
own,  would  have  appeared  gigantic  ; 
his  feet  seemed  to  lie  by  the  yard 
on  the  ground.  It  was  rather  try- 
ing to  nervous  or  delicate  people 
to  shake  hands  with  him  ;  you  felt 
as  if  all  your  bones  were  getting 
crushed  and  broken;  and  if  you 
chanced  to  have  a  ring  on,  it  re- 
quired a  little  self-control  to  dis- 
guise the  pain.  Boradembski's 
hands  had  a  reputation  of  their 
own.  It  was  said  of  them  that 
they  were  a  remnant  of  the  heroic 
age,  when  people  used  to  lift  up 
oxen,  knock  down  towers,  or  per- 
form other  such  trifling  exploits 
with  their  hands. 

There  were  many  stories  told  about 
Boradembski's  hands  ;  the  one  most 
frequently  repeated  was,  that  in  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  when  fighting 
single-handed,  in  a  desperate  posi- 
tion, surrounded  by  enemies,  he  had 
freed  himself  by  seizing  in  each 
hand  the  head  of  an  assailant  and 
crashing  them  together  with  such 
force  that  they  both  dropped  dead.* 

I  have  not  much  more  to  say 
about  his  personal  appearance,  ex- 
cept that  he  a  little  inclined  to 
stoutness,  which,  however,  disap- 
peared in  his  general  largeness.  He 
had  black  eyes  and  a  black  mous- 
tache, and  his  voice  was  thick  and 
intensely  deep ;  not  gruff  or  coarse 
in  any  way,  but  full-toned  and 
good-natured.  The  wrinkles  on  his 
face,  too,  seemed  more  to  be  the 
puckers  of  good-humour  than  the 
lines  of  age. 

Nobody  had  ever  heard  anybody 
say  an  ill  -  natured  word  of  Bora- 


dembski ;  and  the  reason  was,  that 
nobody  had  ever  heard  Borademb- 
ski  say  an  ill-natured  word  of  any- 
body. He  did  not  pretend  to  agree 
with  you  always,  and  he  was  not 
good  at  reasoning  in  his  friends' 
favour,  or  turning  off  the  subject 
lightly ;  but  he  would  refuse,  abso- 
lutely and  obstinately,  to  join  in 
the  abuse,  and  to  all  your  argu- 
ments would  oppose  nothing  but 
his  unshaken  belief  that  nobody  in 
this  world  ever  really  meant  harm. 
Where  he  did  not  praise  warmly, 
you  might  be  sure  that  there  was 
a  hitch ;  and  if  he  was  silent,  the 
individual  in  question  could  safely 
be  condemned  as  a  reprobate. 

All  that  I  have  said  just  now 
may  possibly  give  the  reader  the 
impression  that  this  gentleman  was 
an  old  fool.  It  is  necessary  to  state 
that  this  impression  is  erroneous ; 
for  in  spite  of  want  of  varnish,  and 
a  certain  simplicity  of  mind,  his 
good  sense  was  perhaps  the  sound- 
est, and  his  judgment  the  most 
acute,  in  all  the  country.  He 
seemed,  in  a  certain  way,  to  be 
public  property ;  he  was  "  tame 
cat "  in  every  house  for  miles  around, 
only  that  cat  is  not  the  right  ex- 
pression, for  it  gives  a  wrong  idea. 
He  was  the  happiest  man,  too,  for 
miles  around :  professing  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  with  all  the  dis- 
positions of  Providence  and  of  the 
world;  living  the  life  of  a  gentle- 
man-farmer, in  a  very  small  farm 
which  he  rented  from  the  rich 

Prince   R ;    getting  up  every 

morning  at  four  o'clock,  working 
like  a  horse  all  day  at  the  manage- 
ment of  his  few  acres;  and  then, 
when  a  free  moment  occurred,  going 
off  at  a  rattling  pace,  in  a  rickety 
dogcart,  to  visit  his  friends  and 
enjoy  himself.  Often,  too,  these 
journeys  of  his,  from  which  no 
weather  would  detain  him,  were  in 
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e  way  business  journeys.  If  there 
was  a  family  quarrel,  anywhere  far 
and  wide,  only  within  reach;  if 
there  was  a  question  about  money 
natters,  or  a  difficulty  about  love 
natters, — Boradembski  was  sent  for 
to  settle  it;  and  he  always  suc- 
ceeded in  settling  it,  and  this  some- 
times in  the  gravest  cases.  There 
had  been  one  or  two  instances  when 
considerable  sums  of  money  were  in 
dispute,  and  when  going  to  law 
saemed  inevitable,  that  both  parties 
ly  common  consent  agreed  to  abide 
"by  Boradembski's  decision,  and  pro- 
f  issed  themselves  satisfied  with  his 
j  idgment.  He  was  universal  peace- 
maker and  matchmaker  to  all  the 
CDuntry,  and  godfather  to  every 
S3cond  child  you  met.  It  seemed 
a  5  if  he  were  too  large-hearted  to 
make  any  difference  in  his  affec- 
tions; they  embraced  everybody 
indiscriminately,  whether  strangers 
he  saw  for  the  first  time,  or  inti- 
mates he  had  known  for  years.  His 
interest  in  everything  concerning 
them  was  not  artificial — just  part  of 
his  nature. 

"If  you  were  in  his  place,  you 
were  saying,  young  man,  as  I  came 
up — why  talk  of  being  in  any  other 
place  than  the  present  one  1 " — this 
with  a  flourish  and  wave  towards 
E'alka,  who,  smiling  a  coldly  gra- 
ci  ous  smile,  was  moving  off. 

"  Come,  confess,  my  son ;  I  know 
ir.  whose  place  you  would  like  to 
bs."  Then,  as  Langenfeld  mut- 
tered something  incomprehensible, 
B  Dradembski,  with  a  world  of  shrewd 
h  imour  in  his  eyes,  added,  "  Look 
alter  your  friend's  interests,  young 
man;  it  is  time  he  were  back  to 
lo  3k  after  them  himself. ""  Never  try 
a  woman's  patience  too  far.  What 


if  he  returns  and  finds  Kreislich  in 
his  place  ? " 

This  referred  to  a  momentous 
passage  in  Otto's  life.  Once  before 
this  man  had  taken  his  place  ;  and 
this  was  the  whole  secret  of  the 
soreness  between  them — a  soreness 
which  had  far  outlasted  the  pretext 
of  the  moment.  It  was  nothing 
either  tragical  or  romantic — nothing 
more  than  the  old  vulgar  story  of  a 
worthless  woman,  who,  having  en- 
tangled a  handsome  and  impulsive 
boy  in  her  alluring  nets,  when 
wearied  of  his  ardent  but  barren 
adoration,  had  deserted  him  for  a 
more  mature  and  richer  captive, 
who  was  able  to  emphasise  his  de- 
votion with  solid  offerings.  Young 
as  he  was  then,  Otto  had  quickly 
recognised  the  worthlessness  of  his 
idol;  and  the  disappointment  in 
itself  would  not  have  left  a  lasting 
wound  but  for  the  sting  of  humilia- 
tion which  it  carried  with  it.  It 
was  not  in  his  nature  to  forgive  an 
insult  to  his  vanity — less  still  an 
insult  which  exposed  him  to  the 
ridicule  of  his  comrades.  It  was 
his  first  practical  lesson  in  the  om- 
nipotence of  riches,  a  lesson  which 
his  nature  disposed  him  to  learn 
readily;  and  in  learning  it  he 
learned  a  second — hatred  and  en- 
vy of  the .  man  who  had  outdone 
him. 

Langenfeld  did  not  know  the  de- 
tails of  this  buried  history,  but  he 
knew  the  outlines  as  well  as  Bora- 
dembski ;  and  in  his  inner  mind  he 
acknowledged  that  the  old  gentle- 
man was  right,  and  that  if  the 
situation  he  had  suggested  should 
come  to  pass,  it  would  not  termi- 
nate without  some  unpleasantness 
for  aH  people  concerned. 
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THE  GHOST   OF  MORCAR'S   TOWER. 


FOR  three  generations  the  direct 
heir  to  the  estate  of  Morcar's  Tower 
has  not  succeeded  to  the  property. 
The  last  owner,  Squire  Fairfax,  was 
a  hale,  jovial  fellow,  and  had  three 
stalwart  sons,  yet  none  of  them 
lived  to  possess  the  place. 

The  eldest  was  killed  when 
Clyde's  army  relieved  Lucknow; 
the  second  fell  a  victim  to  the  jun- 
gle-fever that  haunts  the  moist 
rice-fields  of  Central  India ;  and  the 
youngest, — it  gives  me  a  choking 
sensation  in  my  throat  even  now 
when  I  recall  his  fate. 

The  hero  of  the  Playing  Fields, 
stroke  of  the  eight-oar  in  the  most 
closely  contested  race  that  Oxford 
ever  won,  he  was  a  favourite  every- 
where, and  the  pride  of  his  home. 
I  can  see  him  yet,  with  his  laughing 
brown  eyes,  standing  up  against  the 
crack  left-handed  bowler,  who  came 
assured  of  an  easy  victory  for  Step- 
ton  over  the  eleven  of  Stepton-in- 
the-Fens.  There  were  some  of  us 
who  thought  when  he  carried  his 
bat  that  greater  triumphs  must  be 
in  store  for  that  ready  hand,  that 
watchful  eye,  and  cheery  spirit. 

A  year  later,  when  a  pleasure-boat 
went  down  in  a  squall,  the  only 
hope  left  us  was  that  he  had  not 
suffered  long,  for  there  was  a  dark 
bruise  on  the  pale  forehead  when 
the  body  was  washed  ashore.  His 
father  never  recovered  the  blow, 
but  died  soon  after  his  boy ;  and 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  I,  a  distant 
cousin,  found  myself  the  owner  of 
Morcar's  Tower. 

The  curse,  if  curse  there  still  be, 
will  be  again  fulfilled,  for  no  chil- 
dren of  mine  will  ever  brighten  the 
gloomy  chambers  of  my  new  home. 
It  matters  not  how  I  know  this  so 
certainly,  for  it  is  not  my  own  story 
that  I  am  about  to  tell.  Suffice  it 


to  say  that  the  joy  was  crushed  out 
of  my  life  ere  I  was  thirty,  so  that 
I  abandoned  my  chosen  career,  and 
hid  myself  in  a  lonely  cottage,  think- 
ing that  in  the  quiet  life  of  a  student 
I  might  find  solace  for  my  grief. 
When  first  I  heard  that  the  old 
Tower  was  mine,  I  was  unwilling 
to  remove  from  the  abode  to  which 
I  had  already  grown  accustomed ; 
but  on  further  reflection  I  decided 
that  the  effort  must  be  made,  and 
that  I  must  not  shrink  from  my 
new  duties  on  account  of  the  melan- 
choly associations  connected  with 
the  place.  To  the  Tower  therefore 
I  went,  taking  with  me  the  treasured 
volumes  that  were  my  only  friends. 

For  obvious  reasons  I  cannot 
give  the  true  names  of  the  localities 
I  am  about  to  describe,  but  they 
will  be  easily  recognised  by  any  one 
belonging  to  the  neighbourhood  who 
may  chance  to  peruse  this  tale. 

Morcar's  Tower  was  situated  in 
one  of  the  flattest  districts  in  Eng- 
land. In  old  days,  before  cannon 
were  in  use,  it  must  have  been  a 
valuable  stronghold,  for  it  was  then 
surrounded  by  a  reedy  fen,  full  of 
dangerous  and  unsuspected  depths, 
and  only  practised  guides  could  find 
the  narrow  paths  that  threaded 
through  the  grass  and  rushes.  Gra- 
dually, however,  the  fen-land  was 
reclaimed,  though  the  drainage  was 
extremely  difficult;  and  a  canal, 
more  sluggish  than  any  I  have  seen 
elsewhere,  was  cut  across  from  the 
Ayder  to  the  Deene.  The  soil  was 
rich,  and  paid  well ;  and  at  last  a 
little  town  grew  up,  known  as 
Stepton-in-the-Fens,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Stepton  proper,  or,  as  it 
was  sometimes  called,  Stepton-on- 
the-Wold.  This  wold  was  nothing 
but  a  rise  of  the  land  on  the  west 
of  the  Tower,  and  would  hardly 
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Lave  been  remarked  in  a  less  level 
c  3untry. 

The  Tower  itself  was  more  pro- 
perly a  keep,  square  and  grim,  built 
of  dark-red  stone  that  took  a  pur- 
plish hue  when  wet.  Eound  it  was 
a  deep  moat  that  on  three  sides  had 
leen  hastily  and  carelessly  filled 
up.  Yellow  hawkweed  and  the 
straggling  ragged -robin  grew  in 
profusion  on  the  unequal  surface 
of  the  earth  that  had  been  thrown 
loosely  into  it;  and  I  wondered 
gueatly  that  my  cousin  should  have 
allowed  this  disorderly  fringe  of 
vreed  to  remain  round  the  house. 
I  remembered,  however,  that  when 
my  cousin  Frank  had  once  proposed 
some  alteration,  his  father  had  re- 
plied, with  unusual  sharpness,  that 
he  did  not  choose  to  meddle  with 
the  moat.  On  the  fourth  side  the 
ditch  was  its  original  depth,  and  a 
wooden  bridge,  with  a  high  fantas- 
tic railing,  crossed  it  where  the 
drawbridge  had  formerly  been.  The 
walls  of  the  Tower  were  enormously 
thick,  and  the  interior  was  conse- 
quently somewhat  sombre.  There 
was  plenty  of  heavy  old-fashioned 
furniture,  but  there  were  few  mod- 
em elegancies  in  the  house.  In 
the  room  that  had  been  Harry's 
were  two  new  easy -chairs,  some 
engravings  after  Landseer,  and 
some  pewters  and  cups, — relics  of 
tie  foot-races  and  sculling-matches 
of  his  Eton  and  Oxford  days. 

On  the  ground -floor  were  the 
drawing  and  dining  rooms,  with 
tvo  smaller  apartments ;  the  bed- 
rooms were  up-stairs ;  and  the  ser- 
vants— I  had  but  three — lived  in 
some  newer  offices  quite  at  the 
tack. 

I  myself  chose  to  inhabit  a  curious 
turret  that  projected  from  one  cor- 
ner of  the  Tower,  partly  because  it 
was  light  and  cheerful,  partly  be- 
cause I  had  used  it  when  visiting 
ny  cousins  in  our  boyhood.  The 
round  shoulder  of  the  wold  cut 


us  off  early  from  the  evening  sun, 
and  from  the  turret  windows  I 
could  watch  the  light  being  stolen 
from  our  Fens  by  the  advancing 
shadows  of  the  fir-clad  rising  ground. 

I  loved  to  see  the  last  glitter  die 
off  the  canal,  and  from  between  the 
reed  beds,  to  watch  a  lazy  barge 
perhaps  being  moored  for  the  night, 
a  grey  heron  oaring  his  way  across 
the  opal  sky,  or  a  string  of  carts  or 
team  of  horses  going  slowly  home- 
wards,— for  no  living  creature  mov- 
ed quickly  in  the  Fens. 

When  all  was  still,  save  that  the 
frogs  had  begun  to  croak  among  the 
rushes,  I  turned  to  my  books,  and 
in  mystic  volumes,  such  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  Rosy  Cross,  sought  for 
counsel  from  men  who,  like  me,  had 
resolved  to  be  alone. 

One  night,  when  I  had  been 
about  a  fortnight  at  the  Tower,  I 
sat  up  rather  later  than  usual  at 
my  studies.  A  new  vista  was 
opening  before  me,  and  I  seemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  reaching  over 
that  indefinable  barrier  that  separ- 
ates us  from  the  world  in  which 
spirit  is  the  known  reality — aworld 
whose  laws  must  some  day  yield 
themselves  up  to  our  mastery.  I 
raised  my  head,  and  drew  in  a  long 
breath  of  the  night  air  that  blew 
in  at  the  open  casement.  While 
sitting  thus,  pursuing  an  argu- 
ment in  my  own  mind,  the  sound 
of  a  stealthy  footstep  on  the  stair 
caught  my  ear,  and  abruptly  broke 
the  chain  of  my  thoughts. 

Irritated  at  this  disturbance,  I 
resolved  to  forbid  the  servants 
coming  up-stairs  so  late,  and  then 
tried  to  resume  my  reading.  But 
the  words  on  the  page  conveyed  no 
meaning  to  my  mind,  and  I  found 
myself  dwelling  instead  on  that 
unwonted  sound. 

Suddenly  it  flashed  upon  me, — 
/  had  not  heard  the  step  go  away. 

My  door  faced  the  stairs,  and 
only  a  very  small  landing  inter- 
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vened.  I  looked  at  my  watch ;  it 
was  half-past  one. 

Obviously  none  of  the  household 
had  any  business  up-stairs  at  that 
hour, — had  I  heard  the  step  of  a 
burglar  who  was  even  now  outside 
my  door  1  I  was  unarmed,  and  be- 
yond reach  of  help,  for  the  bell  in 
my  room  communicated  with  an 
empty  part  of  the  Tower,  and  I  had 
not  yet  given  orders  for  its  alter- 
ation. Hastily  and  nervously  I 
locked  my  door,  and  listened  long 
for  a  retiring  footstep,  but  not  a 
sound  came,  and  I  fell  asleep  at  last 
without  undressing.  Next  day  I 
felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  nerv- 
ousness that  had  seized  me;  for 
though  I  do  not  boast  of  any  special 
amount  of  animal  courage,  I  had 
never  before  experienced  such  un- 
easiness. I  concluded  that  my 
nervous  system  must  be  unstrung, 
and  resolved  to  take  more  exercise 
than  I  had  done  of  late. 

I  asked  the  butler  casually,  if  he 
had  been  up-stairs  late  last  night. 
He  was  an  elderly  man,  and  had 
spent  many  years  in  my  cousin's 
service,  and  I  thought  there  was 
something  strange  in  his  look  and 
tone  as  he  replied,  "  No,  sir ;  none 
of  us  were  up-stairs." 

A  confused  remembrance  of  a 
ghost  story  came  into  my  mind, 
told  long  ago  by  a  chance  guest,  and 
summarily  cut  short  by  the  old 
squire.  Perhaps  the  Tower  was 
haunted,  and  a  ghost  was  part  of 
my  inheritance !  I  hesitated  to 
inquire,  lest  I  should  put  the  idea 
into  the  heads  of  the  servants ;  but 
as  I  had  little  faith  in  the  super- 
natural origin  of  so-called  ghostly 
disturbances,  I  took  sundry  pre- 
cautions against  imposture.  I  had 
once  been  a  fair  shot,  so  I  opened  a 
long-untouched  box,  and  got  out  a 
pistol  that  had  lain  there  for  two 
years.  This  I  cleaned  and  put  away 
in  my  room.  I  then  ordered  that 
candles  should  be  placed  there  in 


addition  to  my  usual  lamp,  and  de- 
sired that  the  bell  should  be  at  once 
altered. 

"When  evening  came,  I  sat  down 
to  my  work,  and  read  with  quite 
my  usual  attention ;  but  I  could 
not  recall  the  keen  perception  of 
the  previous  night. 

About  one  o'clock  I  felt  my  mind 
wandering  involuntarily  from  my 
book,  although  I  had  not  been  aware 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  until 
I  looked  at  my  watch :  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  I  heard  a  faint 
sound.  I  listened  anxiously :  it 
was  the  same  step  as  before,  coming 
slowly  up-stairs  ;  the  step  of  one 
who  walks  wearily — the  step  of  a 
woman,  for  I  distinctly  heard  the 
rustle  of  a  dress.  I  quietly  placed 
the  lamp  so  that  the  light  would 
stream  right  into  the  passage,  cocked 
my  pistol,  and  as  the  footsteps  reach- 
ed the  door  I  threw  it  open.  There 
was  no  one  there. 

A  sense  of  horror  seized  me,  and 
I  think  at  that  moment  I  would 
rather  have  met  any  visible  foe  than 
have  stood  face  to  face,  as  it  were, 
with  an  empty  sound. 

Next  morning -Bond  lingered  un- 
necessarily in  removing  the  break- 
fast things,  and  after  glancing  two 
or  three  times  at  me  as  I  sat  idly 
by  the  window,  he  spoke. 

"  Mr  Fairfax, — excuse  me,  sir — - 
but  you  don't  look  well  this  morn- 
ing." 

"I  don't  feel  very  well,  Bond/' 
I  replied. 

"Been  disturbed  at  night,  perhaps, 
sir,"  said  the  old  man,  pointedly. 

"What  do  you  mean?  Why 
should  I  be  disturbed  at  night  ? " 

"  Because  you're  the  owner  of 
Morcar's  Tower,  sir." 

"Then  there  is  a  story  that  I 
don't  know  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Go 
and  finish  your  work,  Bond,  so  as 
not  to  let  the  women  remark  any- 
thing, and  then  come  and  tell  me 
about  it." 
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"When  he  returned,  Bond  gave 
me  a  garbled  version  of  the  tale  I 
shall  presently  relate  in  the  words 
of  one  immediately  concerned ;  "but 
he  added,  that  since  the  commission 
of  the  crime  that  gave  Morcar's 
Tower  its  evil  name,  it  had  been 
haunted  by  mysterious  footsteps. 
No  ghost  had  ever  been  seen,  but 
these  steps  continually  passed  to 
the  door  of  the  room  occupied  by 
the  owner,  and  there  died  away. 
My  cousin,  stout-hearted  practical 
man  as  he  was,  had  tried  every 
room  in  the  Tower  without  escap- 
ing from  this  terrible  guardian  ;  and 
Bond  thought  the  nervousness 
caused  by  the  nightly  visitation 
had  helped  to  bring  about  Mrs 
Fairfax's  sudden  death. 

I  [ad  he  been  a  richer  man,  the 
squire  would  have  abandoned  the 
Tovrer ;  but  he  could  ill  afford  to  do 
so,  and  in  time  became  accustomed 
to  the  ghost. 

"Did  none  of  my  cousins  ever 
hear  it?"  I  inquired. 

''Yes,  sir,  they  did.  Mr  James 
and  Mr  Frank  each  heard  it  before 
the}-  left  home  for  the  last  time. 
Mr  Frank  told  me  himself,  sir,  and 
said  he  thought  it  might  be  a  sign 
he  was  never  coming  back." 

"And  Harry ?" 

"Master  Harry  was  so  much 
younger  I  don't  think  he  rightly 
kne^.v  the  story.  Mr  Fairfax  made 
the  other  young  gentlemen  and  me 
proiaise  never  to  tell  it  to  any  one ; 
and  Master  Harry  wasn't  one  to 
think  of  things  of  the  sort." 

"  How  did  the  others  find  it 
out^' 

"  Same  way  as  I  did,  sir,  by  mas- 
ter changing  his  room  so  often. 
They  got  it  out  of  Mrs  Fairfax, 
poor  lady,  at  last." 

"  Well,  Bond,  I  suppose  I  can 
depend  on  you  to  help  me  if  I  try 
to  laid  out  anything  about  the 
ghoft." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  I'd  advise  you  to 


leave  it  alone,  if  I  might  be  so 
bold." 

"  My  good  fellow  I  can't  go  on 
living  here  without  trying  to  un- 
derstand this  affair.  If  there  is  a 
ghost,  there  must  be  some  reason 
for  his  or  her  coming ;  and  if  I  could 
discover  the  reason,  it  might  put  a 
stop  to  these  visits." 

"  Well,  sir,  there's  no  denying 
that  would  be  a  good  thing  ;  but  I 
doubt  you'll  find  it  beyond  you  to 
manage." 

"At  least  I'll  try,  Bond,"  said  I, 
as  he  left  the  room. 

That  night  I  placed  lamps  on  the 
stairs  and  in  the  passage  that  led  to 
them,  and  made  Bond  sit  up  there 
that  he  might  notice  where  the 
steps  came  from.  I  myself  sat  op- 
posite the  open  door  of  my  room, 
with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  staircase. 
At  a  quarter  past  one,  Bond  called 
out,  as  agreed  on,  "  It's  coming,  sir;" 
and  a  minute  later  I  distinguished 
the  first  footfalls.  Slowly  and 
steadily  they  came  up-stairs,  so  that 
I  could  count  the  number  of  steps ; 
they  crossed  the  landing,  and  the 
last  one  planted  itself  on  the 
threshold  of  my  room;  then  there 
was  perfect  silence. 

I  shuddered  and  called  Bond, 
who  came  up  white  and  trembling. 

"Sir,  the  steps  walked  by  me 
where  I  sat ;  I  watched  the  lamp 
as  you  told  me,  but  I  saw  nothing 
pass  between  me  and  it.  I  don't 
know  where  they  began;  they 
seemed  to  start  at  the  end  of  the 
passage.  Oh,  sir,  don't  meddle  with 
them,  or  you'll  come  to  harm  ! " 

"I  hope  not,  Bond,"  I  replied. 
"  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
trick,  and  I  must  think  what  is  to 
be  done  next.  Go  to  bed  now,  for 
I  suppose  we  shall  hear  no  more 
to-night." 

"No  more,  sir,  the  Lord  be 
praised  !  It  only  comes  once  in  a 
night ;  if  it  were  oftener,  I  don't 
think  anybody  could  stand  it." 
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The  old  man  evidently  did  not 
like  the  notion  of  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ghost,  but  now  that 
I  knew  exactly  what  happened,  my 
own  nerves  were  steady.  I  felt 
that  here  was  an  opportunity  of 
testing  some  of  the  theories  in 
which  I  was  most  deeply  interested, 
and  I  resolved  that  no  effort  of 
mine  should  be  wanting  to  prove 
them  true  or  false.  I  believed  in 
the  power,  possessed  by  a  few 
strong  wills,  of  influencing  others 
at  a  distance ;  and  my  own  studies 
had  accustomed  me  to  concentrate 
my  thoughts,  the  first  step  towards 
exercising  such  a  power,  if,  as  I 
hoped,  it  was  latent  in  me.  I  had 
never  heard  of  any  attempt  to  con- 
trol a  spirit  by  such  means  ;  but  the 
idea  did  not  appear  to  me  imprac- 
ticable. Where  so  little  is  known, 
experiments  are  of  use,  even  though 
their  results  be  only  negative.  If 
there  is  a  spirit, —  thus  I  argued 
with  myself, — that  wishes  to  com- 
municate with  the  owner  of  this 
Tower,  surely  a  reciprocal  wish  on 
his  part  might  render  the  process 
easier. 

Again,  the  simplest  facts  of  mes- 
merism show  that  one  will  can 
control  another;  surely  a  spirit, 
freed  from  human  grossness,  should 
be  sensitively  alive  to  every  in- 
fluence exerted  over  it.  It  only 
remains  to  be  proved  whether  I 
have  the  needful  strength,  and 
whether  I  can  keep  cool  and  steady 
if  I  succeed  so  far  as  to  obtain  obe- 
dience from  the  spirit. 

Having  settled  my  plan  of  action, 
I  began  by  taking  a  long  and  brisk 
walk  in  the  early  morning.  Before 
dinner  I  confined  my  reading  to 
historical  works,  but  in  the  evening 
I  perused  carefully  a  volume  in 
which  I  had  found  much  curious 
and  useful  information  on  mes- 
merism. Soon  after  midnight  I 
seated  myself  opposite  my  open 
door,  having  previously  placed  the 


lamps  so  as  completely  to  light  up 
the  space  before  me. 

Two  rather  ludicrous  difficulties 
then  struck  me.  In  the  first  place, 
I  did  not  know  the  sex  of  my  un- 
seen visitor.  Bond's  story  would 
have  led  me  to  suppose  that  a  man 
would  haunt  the  Tower,  but  there 
was  nothing  masculine  in  the  gentle 
footfall,  or  the  sound  of  the  trailing 
robe. 

Secondly,  I  knew  that  I  must 
keep  one  idea  steadily  before  me, 
yet  I  could  hardly  go  on  repeating 
the  same  formula,  and  I  could  not 
think  without  words.  This  diffi- 
culty, however,  was  a  very  element- 
ary one,  and  would  be  easily  over- 
come by  practice.  I  fixed  my  eyes 
on  the  doorway,  where  the  eyes  of 
a  figure  of  average  height  would  be, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  making  my- 
self think  an  almost  uninterrupted 
"  Come  ! " 

Unfortunately,  the  night  was 
boisterous  and  stormy,  the  wind 
screamed  past  the  casement,  and 
swept  on,  as  if  in  a  hideous  fugue, 
across  the  gloomy  fens  ;  but  as  my 
senses  grew  more  and  more  keen,  I 
did  not  doubt  but  that  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  familiar  footsteps,  even 
through  all  this  storm-music. 

After  a  while,  the  blood  moved 
faster  in  my  veins,  my  eyes  were 
unnaturally  fixed  and  hot,  and  my 
breathing  was  constrained  and  rapid, 
as  though  every  muscle  were  stif- 
fened,— a  sensation  quite  unlike  the 
deep  full  inspirations  of  severe 
physical  exertion. 

I  should  not  have  realised  how 
great  was  the  tension  of  my  will 
had  not  a  gust  of  wind  made  a  gate 
in  the  garden  bang  suddenly,  when 
the  quiver  with  which  my  nerves 
responded  to  the  sound  betrayed  to 
what  a  pitch  I  was  excited. 

It  was  close  on  the  hour  for  the 
ghost's  visit.  I  passed  my  hand 
across  my  forehead  and  eyes,  and  at 
the  same  instant,  distinct  through 
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the  wailing  of  the  wind,  I  heard 
the  distant  footfall.  I  grasped  the 
arms  of  my  chair,  and  half  rose  in  the 
inte  nsity  of  my  wish ;  but  when  the 
steps  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
sonething  seemed  to  give  way  in 
my  brain,  the  room  and  lights  swam 
before  my  eyes;  but  as  I  sprang  up, 
witii  my  hands  to  my  temples,  I 
saw,  or  fancied  I  saw,  against  the 
bright  background,  the  shadowy  out- 
line of  a  figure. 

It  was  an  instantaneous  impres- 
sion, and  I  sank  back  as  helpless 
and  weak  as  a  child, — all  power  of 
will  entirely  gone. 

An  hour  passed  before  I  could 
shake  off  my  lassitude  sufficiently 
to  go  to  bed ;  but  I  slept  soundly,  and 
to  my  great  satisfaction  found  that, 
instead  of  being  fatigued,  I  was 
more  active  than  usual  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

To  Bond's  inquiries,  I  merely 
replied  that  I  was  carrying  out  a 
plac  which  I  hoped  would  succeed 
in  time,  but  that  I  could  not  give 
him  the  details. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
experiments  of  each  succeeding 
night.  I  soon  found  that  the 
power  of  concentrating  my  will 
increased  with  every  effort.  On 
three  occasions  I  saw  the  same 
shadowy  outline;  but  on  each  a 
chaice  sound  disturbed  me,  or  ir- 
resistible fatigue  deprived  me  of 
strei  gth  just  when  I  most  needed 
it.  At  length  I  resolved  to  take 
one  night's  uninterrupted  rest,  and 
to  begin  my  next  attempt  only  a 
few  minutes  before  one,  so  as  to 
have  more  power  in  reserve  when 
the  critical  moment  should  arrive. 
I  was  glad  to  find  that  I  attained 
almost  immediately  the  required 
state  of  concentrated  volition ;  but 
I  endeavoured  to  make  my  condi- 
tion more  natural  than  it  had  ever 
yet  been.  I  gazed  more  quietly 
and  observantly  at  the  spot  where 
I  hoped  the  spirit  might  appear,  and 
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made  mesmeric  passes  as  if  before  a 
figure  facing  me. 

As  one  o'clock  struck,  my  senses 
grew  more  alert ;  never  before  had 
I  felt  myself  possessed  of  such  sub- 
dued and  controlled  strength ;  even 
my  breathing  became  deep  and 
regular. 

I  could  not  account  to  myself 
for  these  novel  sensations,  but  I 
was  filled  with  a  buoyant  delight 
which  was  almost  ecstasy.  My 
hands,  as  I  continued  my  passes, 
seemed  to  feel  an  opposing  force,  as 
though  I  were  drawing  a  weight 
towards  me.  There  was  none  of  the 
former  heat  and  excitement,  but  a 
genial  warmth  pervaded  every  limb. 

I  knew  I  had  power  over  the  spirit 
if  I  could  but  keep  myself  steady. 

At  last  it  was  close  on  the  quar- 
ter, when  I  heard  the  first  step  in 
the  passage.  I  stretched  out  my 
hands  in  motionless  command  and 
expectation.  As  the  steps  reached 
the  turn  of  the  stairs  the  outline 
became  visible  once  more ;  it  grew 
distinct,  came  nearer,  and  pausing 
at  the  doorway,  seemed  to  tremble 
and  gather  itself  into  the  form  of 
a  woman  in  a  clinging  robe,  who 
bent  towards  me  with  a  look  that 
I  shall  never  forget. 

She  was  very  young,  and  the 
misery  on  her  face  might  have 
made  the  hardest  heart  pitiful.  In 
her  eyes  there  was  that  abiding  look 
of  horror  that  sometimes  remains 
after  a  great  mental  shock — a  look 
almost  impossible  to  describe,  but. 
which  conveys  its  meaning  instan- 
taneously. Her  mobile  lips  were 
slightly  parted,  and  her  small  hands 
tightly  clenched  at  her  sides.  Al- 
though every  feature  was  distin- 
guishable, there  was  no  semblance 
of  humanity  about  her ;  she  was  a 
pale  shadowy  figure,  and  the  out- 
line of  her  head  and  dress  remained 
tremulous,  as  though  ready  to  melt 
again  into  air. 

As  she  gazed  earnestly  at  me,  I 
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felt  that  she  could  communicate  her 
thoughts  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
read  mine,  in  this  mysterious  spirit- 
contact.  I  did  not  speak,  but  I 
thought  the  words,  "  Poor  soul,  I 
will  aid  you  in  anything  you  wish ! " 
A  faint  smile  quivered  over  her 
face,  and  she  bowed  her  head  and 
beckoned  me  with  one  hand.  Tak- 
ing up  a  small  lamp,  I  followed, 
while  she  passed  down-stairs.  Her 
movement  was  exquisite  in  its  float- 
ing grace,  and  I  remarked  that  her 
steps  were  no  longer  audible  :  the 
sound  of  them  was  not  needed  now 
to  plead  for  her. 

She  led  me  along  the  passage 
to  a  deep  window  overlooking  the 
moat.  Here  she  paused,  and  point- 
ed to  a  panel  in  the  oak  wainscoting. 
I  could  see  nothing  peculiar,  and 
glanced  towards  the  spirit  for  fur- 
ther explanation.  Again  and  again 
she  pointed  imperiously  to  the  same 
spot.  I  tried  to  speak,  but  my  voice 
refused  to  come,  so  I  thought  the 
question  I  wished  to  ask. 

"  Am  I  to  search  here  for  some- 
thing?" 

Her  smile  answered  me,  and  she 
then  signed  to  me  to  open  the  win- 
dow and  come  out.  Placing  my 
lamp  on  the  floor  so  as  to  be  out  of 
the  draught,  I  got  over  the  low  sill 
and  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  moat. 
The  spirit  floated  a  yard  or  two 
further,  and  pointing  down  to  the 
ground,  wrung  her  hands  piteously. 

"  Did  some  one  die  there  ? "  I 
asked  in  a  whisper,  for  I  felt  that 
my  power  was  waning,  and  it  was 
no  longer  difficult  to  speak.  The 
pale  hands  pointed  to  the  breast  of 
the  figure,  which  was  already  fading, 
as  though  her  desire  was  accom- 
plished. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  cried,  flinging  my- 
self down  before  her,  "  if  I  search 
the  panel  and  this  spot,  will  you  be 
at  rest?" 

She  bent  towards  me  once  more 
with  a  smile  of  intense  peace  on  her 
face,  and  melted  out  of  my  sight. 


Whether  I  fainted,  or  whether  I 
fell  into  the  deep  sudden  sleep  that 
sometimes  follows  mesmeric  exer- 
tion, I  cannot  tell,  but  when  I  came 
to  myself  day  was  breaking,  and  my 
lamp  was  burnt  out  below  the  open 
window. 

After  breakfast  I  gave  Bond  an 
account  of  my  adventure,  and  could 
easily  see  that  the  good  old  man 
thought  my  brain  was  affected. 

"  You  will  help  me  to  search  the 
panel,  Bond,  and  that  will  prove 
whether  my  story  is  true  or  only  a 
dream,"  said  I. 

To  the  window  we  accordingly 
went,  and  Bond  inquired  whether 
he  was  to  break  the  wainscot. 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  replied  ;  ~"  if 
there  is  a  hiding-place  here,  there  is 
some  way  of  opening  it,  which  I 
shall  try  to  find  before  I  allow  the 
wood  to  be  broken." 

Inch  by  inch  I  examined  the 
wood,  and  compared  the  mouldings 
carefully  with  those  on  the  opposite 
side.  My  attendant's  incredulity 
was  so  manifest,  that  I  should 
greatly  have  preferred  to  prosecute 
the  search  alone,  but  by  doing  so 
I  should  have  lost  the  testimony 
of  an  additional  eye-witness  to  the 
discovery  I  felt  confident  of  mak- 
ing. After  a  long  and  patient  scru- 
tiny I  found  in  the  lower  corner  of 
the  panel  an  inch  or  so  of  moulding 
that  fitted  into  the  rest.  Another 
quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  ere,  by  a 
chance  movement,  I  gave  it  the  turn 
required  to  loosen  it.  When  it 
came  out,  and  showed  a  spring  con- 
cealed below  it,  my  excitement  was 
very  great,  and  Bond  himself  began 
to  share  the  feeling,  and  hurried  off 
for  oil  with  which  to  clean  the 
rusty  metal.  We  soon  discovered 
the  secret  of  the  bolt,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  panel  slid  back  below 
the  moulding,  revealing  a  small 
recess  in  which  lay  a  roll  of  manu- 
script tied  with  a  black  ribbon. 
Dust  and  damp  had  made  the  writ- 
ing difficult  to  decipher ;  but  when 
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the  sad  history  lay  spread  before 
me,  I  decided  to  give  it  to  the 
world,  along  with  an  account  of 
my  mesmeric  experiment.  I  have 
modernised  the  spelling,  and  sup- 
plie  i  a  few  obvious  words  that  were 
either  blotted  or  illegible  in  the 
original.  The  date  was  eaten  away, 
but  from  family  papers  I  know  that 
it  must  have  been  August  1778. 
The  manuscript  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  going  -to  write  down  what 
has  happened.  It  may  be  that  no 
one  will  ever  read  what  I  write ;  but 
should  this  paper  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  ay  pitiful  persons,  surely  they 
will  grieve  for  us. 

"  Mr  Fairfax  is  a  bad  man.  Hea- 
ven forgive  me  if  I  ought  not  to 
think:  him  so !  but  I  must  needs 
say  it  here.  My  father  says  he  is 
not  worse  than  his  neighbours,  and 
that  it  is  the  habit  of  most  gentle- 
men to  drink  and  swear  in  his  fash- 
ion. If  it  be  so,  it  is  an  ill  thing 
for  women  that  have  to  bear  there- 
with. My  father  is  a  poor  curate 
in  Stepton.  He  has  as  good  blood 
in  his  veins  as  Mr  Fairfax  himself; 
but  ihen  he  is  very  poor,  as  I  have 
said.  My  mother  and  Mrs  Fairfax 
were  friends  \  and  when  Mrs  Fair- 
fax (lied  my  mother  took  charge  of 
the  little  baby  she  left,  along  with 
me.  That  baby  was  my  Harry — 
Harry  Fairfax  of  this  Tower  of 
Morcar's.  He  and  I  learnt  our  first 
lessons  together  from  my  mother ; 
and  'vhen  we  grew  older  my  father 
taugU  us  both.  Old  Mr  Fairfax 
took  but  small  notice  of  his  son. 
He  was  usually  hunting,  or  quarrel- 
ling vith  some  neighbour,  or  having 
drinking-bouts  at  the  Tower.  I 
will  siy  it  again — he  is  a  bad  man. 
I  feared  him  much,  he  looked  so 
big  on  his  black  horse  j  and  he  had 
a  rough  voice.  I  remember  how 
Harry  and  I  were  gathering  rushes 
to  plrit  one  day  when  he  rode  by 
on  the,  narrow  path  that  goes  down 
to  the  white  inn.  The  willows  and 


rushes  were  high ;  but  the  black 
horse  was  so  much  taller  that  we 
could  not  hide,  as  we  sought  to  do. 
Mr  Fairfax  called  out  with  a  strange 
oath  that  sounded  loud  and  terrible, 
and  jeered  at  Harry  for  playing 
with  the  parson's  brat.  Then  he 
rode  on ;  and  Harry  was  in  a  great 
passion,  the  like  of  which  I  had 
not  seen  before.  When  I  was  four- 
teen my  mother  died,  and  there- 
after I  had  to  take  charge  of  our 
house.  Harry  always  came  for 
teaching  from  my  father ;  but  he 
looked  older  than  I  did,  for  I  had 
no  money  to  buy  myself  new  clothes, 
and  was  forced  to  continue  in  child- 
ish frocks  when  I  might  have  worn 
gowns.  At  last  an  old  and  good 
friend  of  my  father's  sent  money 
wherewith  to  provide  me  with 
sundry  needful  things ;  and  I  re- 
member that  I  was  vexed  because, 
when  he  saw  me  in  my  new  attire, 
Harry  did  not  kiss  me,  as  was  his 
wont.  He  loved  books  greatly,  as 
did  my  father ;  and  he  hated  wine 
and  oaths,  and  all  the  evil  doings 
at  the  Tower.  Mr  Fairfax  was 
angry,  and  called  him  a  clerk ;  but 
he  did  not  interfere  with  him.  And 
by-and-by  he  loved  something  more 
than  his  books,  and  I  could  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  so.  But  it  was 
true;  and  no  creatures  were  happier 
than  we  when  we  sat  among  the 
osiers  and  talked  of  what  we  would 
do  by-and-by.  Father  was  sorely 
troubled  when  Harry  told  him;  but 
he  was  always  reading,  and  had  not 
time  to  think  much  of  us.^  Besides, 
he  loved  Harry  as  his  son,  and  all 
the  more  because  he  would  not  join 
in  his  father's  wicked  ways.  We 
were  j  ust  twenty  when  Mr  Fairfax 
bade  his  son  marry  a  young  gentle- 
woman, whose  father  would  dower 
her  with'  certain  lands  that  adjoined 
those  of  the  Tower.  When  Harry 
refused,  his  father's  anger  was  very 
terrible ;  but  as  he  gave  no  reason 
for  his  refusal,  Mr  Fairfax  let  him 
go,  thinking  to  persuade  him  in 
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time,  and  with  softer  words.  He, 
however,  made  speed  to  our  house, 
and  demanded  that  my  father  should 
marry  us  privately.  This  he  would 
not  hear  of  at  first,  though  Harry 
urged  it,  saying  it  would  be  his 
safety — that  Mr  Fairfax  had  even 
said  the  damsel's  brother  should  call 
him.  out  did  he  slight  her. 

"He  spoke  so  earnestly  that  at  last 
father  consented  to  make  the  need- 
ful arrangements,  and  we  were 
satisfied.  Alas  !  while  he  was  ab- 
sent, some  rumour  had  come  to  Mr 
Fairfax's  ear,  and  when  Harry  re- 
turned home  he  was  made  a  prisoner 
in  his  room,  and  only  allowed  to 
issue  from  it  for  his  meals.  Mr 
Fairfax  thought  to  tame  him,  but 
he  knew  not  that  there  was  a  de- 
vice whereby  he  might  be  baffled. 
In  bygone  days,  when  Harry  was 
fain  to  escape  from  noisy  guests,  he 
would  slip  out  at  the  passage  win- 
dow ;  or  if  the  brawlers  were  too  near 
the  stairs  for  him  to  pass,  he  would 
let  himself  down  by  a  rope  cun- 
ningly made  fast  to  an  iron  bar  that 
was  across  his  own  window.  A  thin 
and  narrow  plank  was  concealed 
below  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  the 
moat,  being  held  by  rope-loops  to 
two  pegs  knocked  into  the  bank. 
Once  across  the  ditch,  he  was  free, 
for  the  gentlemen  were  too  busy 
within  to  espy  him.  Now,  how- 
ever, his  father  was  always  on  the 
watch,  fearing  lest  he  should  escape. 
We  should  have  been  in  sore  straits 
had  we  not  had  one  friend  among 
the  servants  —  old  Betty  —  who 
had  seen  my  Harry  born.  She 
sped  away  to  me  with  a  message, 
bidding  me  to  come  at  dusk,  and 
Harry  would  meet  me  in  the  willow 
thicket  across  the  moat :  further 
than  that  he  dared  not  venture. 

"  Was  I  wrong  to  go1?  I  thought 
not ;  nay,  I  think  still  that  I  was 
right.  Since  the  night  that  Harry 
put  his  signet-ring  upon  my  finger 
I  have  belonged  to  him.  How,  then, 


could  I  dispute  his  will  ?  Moreover, 
he  was  in  trouble,  and  I  could  not 
refuse  to  go  to  him  in  his  need. 
Therefore  I  went. 

"When  it  was  growing  late,  so  that 
it  behoved  me  to  return,  he  led  me 
to  the  edge  of  the  thicket  and  kissed 
me ;  and  that  was  our  very  last  kiss 
on  earth,  yet  I  knew  it  not.  I 
would  I  had  known,  that  I  might 
have  stayed  to  perish  with  my  love. 
I  hurried  along  the  darkening  path, 
but  before  I  had  gone  far  I  heard 
an  angry  voice  that  seemed  to  be 
that  of  Mr  Fairfax.  I  feared  greatly 
for  Harry,  but  I  dared  not  turn  back 
lest  I  should  be  seen  and  cause 
worse  trouble,  since  it  might  well 
be  that  Mr  Fairfax  was  only  speak- 
ing to  some  groom  or  labourer.  All 
night  I  could  not  sleep  for  terror, 
and  next  day  news  was  brought  to 
my  father  that  Harry  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"The  country  was  searched  for 
him ;  but  I  knew  he  was  dead,  for 
had  he  been  alive  he  would  have 
found  means  to  relieve  my  anxiety. 

"  Mr  Fairfax  shut  himself  up,  and 
drank  hard;  and  after  a  few  days  he 
desired  that  the  moat  should  be 
filled  up. 

"  The  work  was  begun,  and  that 
night  I  knew  the  reason. 

"Again  old  Betty  came  to  me, 
whitefaced  and  aged  by  many  years. 
She  told  me  the  horrible  thing  that 
has  never  since  been  out  of  my 
thoughts.  I  see  before  me,  day 
and  night,  the  moat,  the  darkening 
path,  and  my  Harry  as  he  stepped 
off  the  plank  and  saw  his  father 
standing  before  him.  Old  Betty 
could  not  tell  me  what  had  passed , 
but  Mr  Fairfax  had  seen  me,  for 
she  heard  my  name. 

"After  many  furious  words,  Harry 
said  clearly,  '  I  never  will  give  her 
up  ! '  Then — then — that  cruel  man 
struck  him  hard  on  the  temples  with 
the  handle  of  his  heavy  hunting- 
whip.  Harry  feli  back  into  the 
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mout  and  he  never  rose  again.  Mr 
Fairfax  knelt  at  the  edge  and  called 
him  hoarsely,  and  when  no  answer 
came  he  rushed  into  the  house. 

'•  Betty  was  too  terrified  to  say 
next  day  what  she  had  seen,  and  I, 
— can  I  give  up  Harry's  father  to 
pur  ishment  1 — I  who  have  been  the 
.cause  of  my  husband's  death  1 " 

The  writing  here  became  unsteady 
and  indistinct,  as  though  the  poor 
girl's  mind  had  begun  to  wander. 
It  is  legible  on  the  next  leaf. 

<l  People  look  at  me  strangely; 
they  thought  I  did  not  hear  to-day 
when  some  one  said  I  was  mad. 
Am  I  mad  ?  No  !  I  am  sure  I  am 
not ;  my  brain  is  quite  clear,  clearer 
than  ever,  and  each  thought  is  as 
bright  as  if  it  were  written  in  flame. 
I  know  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
The-  moat  is  not  half  full  yet,  but 
in  a  few  more  days  there  will  be  no 
room  in  it.  I  must  get  Betty  to 
hido  this  paper  for  me  in  Harry's 
panel  cupboard ;  she  taught  him  and 
me  the  trick  of  it  long  ago.  I  will 
not  tell  her  why  I  want  it  hidden 
to-night;  oh  no,  she  might  be  afraid 
if  she  knew ;  and  I  must  be  quite 
alone,  too.  Mr  Fairfax  is  drinking 
—  always  drinking.  I  am  going 
to  punish  him ;  he  shall  have  two 
deaths  on  his  soul,  two — two.  God 
will  never  forgive  him  as  much  as 
that. 

"  I  shall  be  safe  with  Harry  ;  if 
anybody  finds  this  they  need  not 
be  afraid  for  me.  I  will  fasten  a 
stone  over  my  heart  that  the  water 
in  the  moat  may  hold  me  down 
tight  till  I  find  him. 

"  I  will  sign  my  own  name  to  this 
• — n>y  name,  that  no  one  can  rob  me 
of  now.  PRISCILLA  FAIRFAX." 

I  determined,  after  reading  this 
sorrowful  tale,  to  have  the  moat 
carefully  searched  at  the  spot  indi- 


cated by  the  spirit.  That  there 
might  be  no  lack  of  witnesses,  I 
invited  both  the  doctor  and  curate 
of  Stepton  to  be  present.  After 
reading  the  manuscript,  they  were 
to  the  full  as  anxious  as  I  for 
further  corroboration  of  its  story. 
We  knew  that  the  Fairfax  men- 
tioned in  it  had  died  suddenly  of 
delirium  tremens,  and  probably  the 
work  of  filling  in  the  moat  was  then 
discontinued ;  for,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  it  was  of  its  original 
depth  on  one  side  of  the  house. 
As  the  workmen  approached  the 
bottom,  they  dug  slowly  and  care- 
fully. Complete  success  rewarded 
our  efforts  ;  for  precisely  where  the 
ghost's  finger  had  pointed,  we  found 
the  decayed  and  broken  bones  of  a 
woman. 

The  doctor  gathered  them  up 
with  his  own  hands,  and  in  doing 
so,  turned  over  some  of  the  earth, 
and  espied,  sunk  in  what  had  been 
soft  mud,  a  heavy  signet-ring  bear- 
ing the  Fairfax  crest.  Encouraged 
by  our  discoveries,  I  then  gave 
orders  for  the  whole  of  the  moat 
to  be  cleared,  in  the  hope  that  we 
might  find  the  remains  of  the  poor 
youth  who  was  so  cruelly  murdered. 

We  inferred  from  the  MS.  that 
his  room  must  have  been  at  one  of 
the  corners  farthest  removed  from 
the  hall;  and  our  conjecture  proved 
true.  We  found  some  bones,  singu- 
larly perfect  considering  their  age, 
and  two  or  three  metal  coat-buttons. 
The  latter  I  have  placed  with  the 
ring  and  manuscript  in  a  cabinet. 
To  the  bones  we  gave  decent  burial, 
depositing  them  all  in  the  same 
grave.  Since  that  day  no  midnight 
footsteps  have  approached  my  cham- 
ber; and  I  trust  that  the  uneasy 
spirit  has  found  rest  through  the 
discovery  of  her  fate,  and  that  no- 
thing more  will  be  seen  or  heard  of 
the 

GHOST  OF  MORCAR'S  TOWER. 
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HIDDEN      TREASURE  S. 


TORLONIA    MUSEUM. 


WHOEVER  has  read  Winckleman's 
Letters  will  remember  the  enthusi- 
asm he  showed  when  he  wrote  of 
Cardinal  Albani  and  of  the  Villa 
Albani,  with  its  then  remarkable 
collection  of  ancient  sculpture. 

"This  cardinal,"  says  the  cele- 
brated German  archaeologist,  "  is 
the  greatest  antiquary  living.  He 
brings  to  light  of  day  that  which 
was  buried  in  darkness,  and  he  pays 
with  the  generosity  of  a  king.  What 
a  man  he  is  !  He  is  over  seventy- 
three,  but  he  has  the  head  of  a  man 
of  sixty,  and  builds  as  if  he  were 
sure  of  living  a  quarter  of  a  century 
longer."  * 

Change  the  name  of  Cardinal 
Albani  to  Prince  Torlonia  and  these 
encomiums  are  as  perfect  in  appli- 
eation,  except  that  the  prince  of 
our  day  has  done  much  more  than 
the  prelate  of  Winckleman's  time. 
He  has  drained  an  immense  lake—- 
that of  Fucino — a  labour  which  the 
emperors  of  ancient  Eome,  with  all 
their  unlimited  means,  were  not 
able  to  accomplish, — and  thereby 
restored  acres  of  land  to  the  cultiva- 
tor. As  for  galleries  of  art,  the  car- 
dinal's collection  at  the  Albani  Villa 
was  much  inferior  to  those  of  Prince 
Torlonia's.  Setting  aside  other 
works  of  art  which  the  Prince  has 
in  various  palaces,  the  Roman  Lun- 
gara  sculpture  -  gallery  alone  rivals 
in  rarity  and  value  most  of  the 
famous  collections  of  other  cities, 
without  excluding  the  museums  of 
Rome. 

In  the  Lungara — Roman  Traste- 
vere — nearly  opposite  the  beautiful 
Farnesina,  and  beside  the  Corsini 
Palace,  is  a  little  street  called  Via 


delle  Scuderie — street  of  the  stables 
— so  named  from  the  stables  that 
were  used  in  former  days  by  the 
Corsini.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  held  literary  court  in  the 
Corsini  Palace,  she  also  stabled  her 
horses  and  housed  her  splendid 
coaches  in  those  ample  scuderie. 
In  these  ci-devant  stables,  Prince 
Torlonia  has  established  a  pro- 
visional gallery  for  a  matchless 
collection  of  sculpture.  This  mu- 
seum is  not  open  to  the  public. 
Indeed  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
obtain  permission  to  see  it.  Prob- 
ably not  a  dozen  persons  outside 
the  Prince's  art -council  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  visit  this  fine 
collection  which  is  so  jealously  shut 
out  from  the  world.  A  little  gar- 
den surrounds  the  building.  Last 
spring  I  used  to  find  the  walk  lead- 
ing from  the  entrance  gate  to  the 
first  gallery  white  with  orange-blos- 
soms ;  they  lay  as  thick  as  Decem- 
ber snows  ;  the  path  was  shaded  by 
the  branches  of  orange-trees,  and 
bordered  by  great  bushes  full  of  su- 
perb roses.  I  have  sat  alone  on  a 
June  afternoon  in  the  "  Promethe- 
us "  or  "  Venus  "  cabinet,  or  in  front 
of  the  beautiful  seated  "  Livia," 

"  Lapped  in  pleasant  visions." 

The  soft  air  came  stealing  in 
through  the  thin  walls  of  cloth, 
heavily  laden  with  the  sweetest  of 
all  odours  mingled  together, — rose 
and  orange.  The  supremest  silence 
reigned.  Then  I  understood  why 
the  Prince  keeps  these  galleries 
jealously  shut  out  from  the  world 
he  knows  so  well.  He  wishes  to 
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possess,  for  a  short  while  at  least, 
a  refined  luxury  that  passeth  the 
possession  of  kingdoms ;  to  enjoy 
there  a  solitude  of  "  high  thoughts  " 
outvaluing  many  lifetimes  of  vulgar 
reputation. 

1  n  this  Lungara  Torlonia  Museum 
is  (i  great  treasure  of  erudition  as 
well  as  art,  which  has  been  col- 
lected with  tranquil  silence,  critical 
caro,  and  patient  study,  during  the 
course  of  at  least  thirty  years.  Year 
afte  r  year  the  Prince  has  summoned 
about  him  remarkable  men,  among 
whom  Baron  Visconti,  nephew  of 
the  great  Ennio  Quirino  Visconti, 
whose  memory  is  closely  associated 
with  the  fine  sculpture  -  galleries 
of  Rome  and  Paris,  has  been  the 
most  intimate  confidant  of  his  pro- 
jects, acquisitions,  and  decisions. 
Each  new  statue,  bust,  or  bas-relief, 
has  been  examined  with  the  most 
scrupulous  and  critical  eyes ;  also 
compared  with  ancient  medals  and 
coins,  and  passages  from  ancient 
and  modern  writers.  Of  these  im- 
portant meetings  careful  journals  of 
proceedings  have  been  constantly 
made;  thus  a  valuable  aesthetical 
and  artistic  unpublished  literature 
has  collected  about  those  Lungara 
halls.  When  a  statue  was  found  in 
fragments,  it  was  carefully  put  to- 
gether. An  accomplished  sculptor, 
an  expert  in  his  art,  Professor  Guac- 
carini  has  devoted  his  entire  pro- 
fessional life  to  the  work  of  the 
Museum,  aided  by  the  counsels  of 
the  Prince  and  his  learned  assist- 
ants. One  of  the  most  remarkable 
groups  of  the  collection, — Hercules 
and  Telephus,  —  when  found  at 
Porbo,  was  in  almost  unrecognisable 
little  fragments.  Baron  Yisconti, 
who  was  present  at  the  excavation, 
and  who  knew  the  history  of  that 
superb  suburb  of  Ostia,  recognised 
the  bits  as  belonging  to  a  valuable 
work. of  art.  Others  thought  not; 
but  the  workmen  were  obliged  by 
an  imperious  command  of  the  Baron 


to  gather  the  small  pieces  carefully 
together,  and  put  them  in  a  large 
basket  which  the  persistent  archae- 
ologist took  away  with  him  in  his 
own  carriage.  Two  weeks  after, 
these  fragments  were  sufficiently 
united  to  prove  the  truth  of  Vis- 
conti's  assertion  ;  his  well-practised 
artistic  eyes  were  not  likely  to  be  at 
fault.  Through  Baron  Visconti's 
patience  and  Guaccarini's  skill  the 
group  was  afterwards  restored  to  its 
present  complete  state,  and  offers  to 
us  a  specimen  of  antique  art  most 
curious  in  form  and  development, 
and  which  in  justice  ought  to  be 
known  to  the  future  visitors  to 
the  Museum  as  the  Ercole  Vis- 
conti. 

Prince  Torlonia  has  gone  on  from 
year  to  year  with  steady  persist- 
ence, spending  freely,  and  maturing 
this  one  fine  idea, — the  creating  of 
a  unique  gallery  of  sculpture  in  the 
form  of  a  private  museum.  He  has 
found  in  this  pleasant  labour  a  re- 
laxation from  his  severer  occupa- 
tions,— a  noble  pastime.  In  his 
gallery  is  a  Minerva  more  perfect 
in  some  respects  than  the  Minervas 
of  the  Vatican  and  Capitoline  ;  a 
Venus  that  some  say  is  surpassed 
only  by  that  of  Milo — other  con- 
noisseurs even  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  celebrated  Milo  statue  may 
be  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  Tor- 
lonia Venus ;  an  Apollo  that  is  a 
gem,  unique  in  this  respect — it  has 
all  the  attributes ;  a  most  remark- 
able statue  of  Julius  Caesar,  with 
the  laurel  crown  found  at  Bovillae, 
where  the  Julian  gens  had  a  sacra- 
rium;  a  noble  one  of  Hortensius 
the  orator ;  a  Hesta  that  is  believed 
by  some  to  be  pre  -  Phidian  ;  a 
beautiful  Prometheus  ;  a  seated 
Philosopher,  that  is  indeed  a  re- 
markable work;  portrait-statues  of 
the  Empress  Livia — one  seated,  that 
is  unique  ;  also  another  seated 
statue  of  a  beautiful  woman.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is  a  hall  of  the 
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Muses  ;  a  grand  hall  of  Athletes 
— four  were  found  in  that  sculptural 
mine  of  Porto,  and  one  at  Porto 
d'Anzio;  a  Cupid  and  Psyche  far 
more  lovely  in  expression  than  the 
famous  Capitoline  group ;  a  pre- 
Phidian  galley;  a  charming  biga 
drawn  by  boars  of  bigiomorato  and 
driven  by  Cupid — a  most  singular 
group, — the  car  is  adorned  with  vic- 
torious insignia ;  an  interesting  hall 
of  animals ;  and  an  imperial  hall  of 
busts; — such  a  collection  of  por- 
traits of  the  Roman  Csesars  as  does 
not  exist  elsewhere.  Then  there 
are  fine  bas-reliefs  which  have  al- 
ready served  as  important  archseo- 
logical  illustrations  —  those  from 
Porto,  for  example ;  great  vases, 
exquisite  in  form,  covered  with  the 
richest  designs ;  huge  slabs  of  costly 
precious  stones  and  marbles. 

The  richness  and  beauty  of  this 
Torlonia  Museum  are  difficult  to 
represent  through  the  feeble  means 
of  nomenclature  and  description. 
The  Museum  should  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated;  but  as  that  is  impos- 
sible, at  least  for  the  present,  I  will 
endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  it  with 
as  much  brevity  as  the  abundance 
of  the  material  will  allow. 

When  you  enter,  you  seem  lifted 
over  into  another  sphere.  A  calm 
quiet  which  is  inexpressibly  charm- 
ing reigns  supreme  throughout  the 
halls ;  an  enchanting  solitude  such 
as  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  any  other 
art  collections,  because  those  are 
open  to  all  visitors  on  the  same  days 
and  hours,  and  there  is  hardly  a 


chance  for  simple  mortals  to  secure 
a  moment  alone  in  them.  It  stands 
isolated  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
destructive  human  waves  that  dash 
up  murderously  like  a  lava-current 
only  a  few  yards  off,  ruining  price- 
less beauties  of  nature,  and  placing 
in  peril  some  of  the  greatest  works 
of  art.*  To  artists,  and  to  those 
minds  who  understand  the  exquisite 
enjoyment  of  art,  of  spiritual  beauty, 
and  high  poetical  sentiments,  it 
may  be  compared  to  some  lovely 
harem  in  an  old  Eastern  tale,  shut 
out  from  the  world.  Crowds  pass 
and  repass  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  unrivalled  beauties  that  stand 
apart  only  the  thickness  of  a  wall ! 
Over  two  hundred  years  ago  horses 
were  neighing  and  stamping  where 
now  stand  in  godlike  stillness  those 

"  Things  of  beauty,  a  joy  for  ever." 

There,  in  the  places  of  the  pas- 
sionate animal-surroundings  of  one 
of  the  most  passionate  women  who 
ever  reigned,  are  silent  statues, — 
visible  memories  of  those  far  -  off 
days  of  Homer  and  Theocritus  ;  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles ;  of  the 
period  when  were  established  for 
humanity  perfect  rules  in  perfect 
works,  eternal  models  of  the  true 
and  beautiful. 

The  rare  good  taste  displayed  not 
only  in  the  distribution  of  this  vast 
collection,  but  in  the  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting these  sculptures,  is  worthy 
of  note.  The  Prince  has  solved  the 
hitherto  impossible  problem  of  ar- 
ranging a  gallery  of  art  in  such  a 


*  The  history  of  our  day  proves  what  Gregorovius  says  of  medieval  times — that 
Rome  was  never  so  much  injured  by  Goths  and  Vandals  as  by  her  own  people.  The 
cutting  away  of  the  Farnesina  gardens,  which  was  done  last  year  in  the  questionable 
enterprise  of  the  Tiber  works,  is  a. most  barbarous  act.  '  The  noble  groves  of  ilex 
trees  that  flourished  there,  which  were  nearly  three  hundred  years  old,  have  been 
ruthlessly  destroyed.  Nor  is  this  all  the  damage  done.  Not  only  does  the  bringing 
of  the  Tiber  bed  so  close  to  the  Farnesina  building  subject  the  foundations  to  the  in- 
sidious infiltration  of  the  river  waters,  but  the  digging  of  the  land  has  given  such  a 
ruinous  shock  to  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  villa,  that  the  precious  frescoes  of 
Raphael  and  Sodoma,  Galathea,  the  exquisitely  pictured  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
and  the  marriage  of  Roxana,  have  already  .great  cracks  in  them,  and  are  visibly 
crumbling  away  !  In  a  few  years  they  will  exist  only  in  tradition. 
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v/ay  that  the  eye  sees  only  three  or 
four  works  at  a  time,  while  the 
"beholder  is  conscious  of  the  invis- 
ible presence  of  the  others.  The 
Vatican,  Capitoline,  and  Louvre 
museums  are  imperfect  in  many 
respects ;  even  the  Glyptotheca  of 
Munich  and  the  Museum  of  Berlin 
1 3ave  a  less  perfect  impression  of  all 
their  masterpieces  than  might  be 
obtained  by  a  different  arrangement. 
The  too  scarce  lights,  the  false  half- 
lights,  and,  above  all,  the  confusion 
caused  by  having  too  many  objects 
assembled  in  one  place  falling  under 
the  eye,  so  that  it  cannot  escape 
seeing  them,  are  exasperating.  A 
sensitive  student  cannot  examine 
statues  an  hour  in  the  Louvre, 
especially  in  the  galleries  fronting 
the  Seine :  the  nerves  of  the  eye 
a  ad  brain  are  painfully  tortured  by 
tlie  glare  of  the  sun  and  reverbera- 
tion of  light  on  the  water  and  white 
stone  walls  outside,  mingled  with 
the  gaudy  colouring  of  the  ceiling 
decorations.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  Torlonia  Lungara  Museum,  the 
eye  is  not  only  spared  fatigue,  but 
is  reposed  by  the  clever  arrange- 
ment. 

The  light  is  of  course  from  above. 
The  old  stables  are  made  into  long 
galleries,  divided  by  partitions  of 
cloth  of  a  soft,  warm  red-brown 
c-  )lour ;  and  at  short  distances,  again, 
subdivided  into  cabinets  by  curtains 
OL  the  same  material  looped  back 
o'i  either  side.  Each  cabinet  con- 


tains two  large  statues  placed  oppo- 
site one  another.  In  each  of  the 
corners  is  a  bust,  a  head,  or  stat- 
uette, and  most  of  them  are  master- 
pieces. Thus  you  can  stand  at  one 
end  of  a  long  corsia  or  gallery  and 
look  through  the  looped-back  cur- 
tains the  entire  distance  of  ten 
cabinets  and  see  only  the  great 
group,  the  standing  or  seated  statue 
at  the  termination. 

The  whole  collection  is  divided 
into  four  galleries;  these  galleries 
have  four  long  corsie  or  avenues ; 
twelve  sale  or  rooms  \  and  one  im- 
perial sola  or  hall.  There  are  five 
hundred  and  twenty  pieces  in  all, — 
statues,  busts,  and  vases.  The  four 
avenues  are  the  first  divisions  you 
visit.  There  are  ten  cabinets  in 
each  avenue.  When  you  enter  a 
cabinet  nothing  recalls  to  you  the 
numberless  marbles  that  stand  be- 
hind the  curtains  on  all  sides  ;  you 
perceive  only  the  contents  of  the 
cabinet,  can  give  your  entire  atten- 
tion to  the  few  works  standing  be- 
fore you,  and  are  not  distracted  by 
the  sight  of  others.  Thus  you  can 
examine  at  your  leisure,  without 
fatigue  or  disturbance,  a  few  master- 
works  at  a  time. 

Where  there  are  so  many  master- 
pieces as  in  the  Torlonia  Lungara 
Museum  it  is  difficult  to  select  spe- 
cimens. I  will,  however,  mention  a 
few  of  the  works  which  may  serve 
as  samples  of  the  contents  of  this 
beautiful  collection. 


ii. 


The  most  remarkable  statue  in 
tlie  Torlonia  Lungara  Museum  is 
the  Minerva.  It  came  from  the 
Prince's  excavations  at  Porto, 
where  it  adorned  the  imperial  palace 
of  Trajan.  Porto — Portus  Trajana 
—  -that  famous  suburb  of  Ostia,  was 
founded  by  Trajan  as  a  new  seaport 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  be- 


came another  city  in  splendour  and 
importance.  Trajan  built  there  a 
superb  palace,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  relics  of  an- 
tiquity for  modern  times,  and  has 
yielded  treasures  and  treasures  of 
statues,  columns,  and  bas  -  reliefs. 
The  palace  was  entirely  lost  at  one 
period.  A  man  hunting  a  badger 
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that  disappeared  suddenly  in  a  hole, 
thrust  his  stick  down  and  found 
that  it  entered  into  space.  The 
spot  was  examined,  a  vast  hall  dis- 
covered, which  had  been  the  refuge 
of  whole  worlds  of  insects  for  cen- 
turies ;  and  when  the  exploration 
was  continued,  a  veritable  labyrinth 
of  halls  and  corridors  opened  before 
the  explorers  :  so  vast  was  the  con- 
struction that  they  had  to  use  the 
compass  to  direct  their  steps  as  in 
an  unknown  forest.  This  great 
building  contained  splendid  halls  ; 
an  imperial  basilica,  like  the  one 
on  the  Palatine ;  several  temples — 
one  to  Hercules;  a  theatre  —  for 
Trajan  loved  the  pantomime  pas- 
sionately ;  also  an  immense  portico. 
A  century  ago,  when  this  portico 
was  standing  and  little  was  known 
about  the  ancient  history  of  the 
magnificent  edifice,  it  was  called 
il  Palazzo  delle  cento  colonne.  All 
the  land  of  Porto  belongs  to  Prince 
Torlonia.  He  has  had  the  almost 
unrecognisable  ruins  of  the  imperial 
palace  thoroughly  explored,  and 
most  of  its  sculptural  and  other 
marble  treasures  have  gone  to  en- 
rich the  Eoman  Lungara  Museum. 

The  great  Porto  or  Torlonia 
Minerva  has  never  been  seen  by 
the  public.  She  stands  in  a  sort  of 
sanctuary  with  full-sized  casts  of 
the  Vatican  and  Capitoline  Min- 
ervas  facing  her.  These  alone  are 
considered  her  fitting  companions — 
for  the  claim  is  that  she  surpasses 
those  famous  representations  of  the 
most  beautiful  Phidian  type  that 
has  come  down  to  us. 

The  goddess  is  represented  with 
all  the  emblems  that  recall  her  great 
and  beneficent  acts  in  favour  of 
humanity  according  to  ancient  be- 
lief: she  wears  the  aegis,  helmet, 
and  shield  ;  at  her  right  is  an  olive- 
tree,  her  gift  to  the  Athenians  ;  on 
one  of  its  branches  a  serpent  winds 
horizontally,  emblem  of  wisdom 
and  prudence.  The  drapery  of  the 


figure  falls  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
feet  in  rich  ample  folds  which  lie 
in  straight  lines,  and  are  so  arranged 
that  the  arms  are  left  free.  The 
neck  and  throat  are  uncovered;  this, 
with  the  exquisite  modelling  of  the 
neck,  makes  the  Torlonia  Minerva 
look  taller  than  the  Vatican  and 
Capitoline  Minervas.  The  drapery 
of  the  Vatican  Minerva  is  probably 
finer,  but  the  face  and  head  of  the 
Torlonia  Minerva  are  much  grander. 
The  casque  has  the  same  symbols  as 
the  Vatican  Minerva,  but  it  is  more 
elegant  in  form  than  either  of  the 
other  casques  ;  it  is  delicate  in  shape, 
and  adorns  the  head  in  a  most 
graceful  manner.  The  solemn  sweet 
face,  the  beautifully  modelled  neck 
and  throat,  slightly  framed  by  the 
falling  hair,  give  the  stamp  of 
superiority  to  the  Torlonia  Minerva. 
The  face,  which  has  much  more  in- 
dividuality than  either  of  the  other 
Minervas,  is  shaded  by  the  helmet ; 
the  eyes  are  deep  set,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  most 
intelligent.  She  seems  really  con- 
scious ;  her  look  appears  to  pene- 
trate the  hidden  essence  of  all 
things.  There  is  something  finer 
than  wisdom,  too,  in  this  expression, 
— a  virginal  tenderness  that  is  al- 
most rough  in  its  frankness. 

"We  will  now  go  from  this  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  masterpieces  of 
perfect  Grecian  art,  to  one  of  the 
most  valued  specimens  of  archaic 
monuments.  The  celebrated  Gius- 
tiniani  Hesta,  3d  gallery,  5th  hall, 
No.  395,  was  formerly  well  known 
to  archaeologists  and  artists,  and 
was  believed  to  be  a  work  of  the 
pre-Phidian  school,  one  of  the  first 
expressions  of  a  religious  feeling 
in  sculpture.  She  has  not  been 
seen  since  the  last  century.  The 
Giustiniani  collection  went  as  a 
whole  into  the  possession  of  Prince 
Torlonia's  father,  and  was  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  Torlonia  Museum  in 
the  Lungara. 
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Hesta  was  the  goddess  of  fire : 
thus  the  left  arm  in  the  Giustiniani 
Hesta  is  raised  majestically  and  the 
forefinger  points  up,  as  the  emblem 
of  the  sacred  flame.  The  other  arm 
und  hand  are  pressed  tight  against 
the  body,  indicating  stillness  and 
peace.  The  drapery  is  considered 
curious,  as  a  first  attempt  at  cover- 
ing the  body :  the  folds  are  solid, 
straight  from  the  neck  to  the 
ground  ;  this  heaviness  gives  the 
Jigure  the  appearance  of  a  Hermes. 
For  a  long  while  the  wise  archae- 
ologists said  it  had  no  feet,  but  a 
clever  woman  detected  at  the  back 
of  the  base  of  the  statue  the  indica- 
tion of  the  left  foot  lifted  as  in  the 
act  of  moving.  Standing  beside 
this  Hesta  is  a  smaller  one  (No. 
o93),  in  which  the  image  has  be- 
come less  archaic  ;  the  hand  lying 
against  the  body  is  curved,  and  the 
f  aet  are  visible.  In  the  presence  of 
the  large  and  small  Hesta,  you  can 
follow  the  transition  through  which 
the  physiognomy,  gestures,  atti- 
tudes and  draperies  passed  from  the 
stiffness  of  archaism  to  the  divine 
freedom  of  the  Phidian  epoch. 

The  Venus,  1st  gallery,  2d  corsia 
or  avenue,  No.  104,  is  the  one 
of  which  I  have  already  related 
that  some  adequate  judges  think 
il  is  equalled  in  art-merit  only  by 
tiat  of  Milo ;  and  others  go  so 
fur  as  to  say  that  it  surpasses  it. 
The  face  has  the  type  of  the  Milo 
Venus.  The  body  is  nude  ;  the  left 
hind  holds  a  drapery  which  falls 
over  a  vase  standing  on  the  ground 
beside  the  goddess.  There  is  a 
graceful  suppleness,  a  fullness  of 
life,  a  majesty  of  lines  in  the  body, 
sv.ch  as  Phidias  gave  to  his  Cary- 
atides in  the  Mka  temple  on  the 
Acropolis.  All  the  lines  are  un- 
dulating. The  pose  has  that  noble 
ease  and  freedom — especially  about 
the  shoulders  and  middle  of  the 
body — which  is  so  admired  in  the 
the  two  female  sitting  statues  that 


belong  to  the  front  piece  of  the 
Parthenon,  called  the  "  Elgin 
Marbles."  This  curved  line,  this 
desinvoltura  in  the  attitude,  is 
rarely  found  elsewhere,  although 
it  is  beautifully  indicated  in  the 
Venus  of  Milo  ;  but  on  comparing 
the  two  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
not  so  accentuated  in  the  Milo  as 
in  this  splendid  statue  of  the  Tor- 
Ionia  Museum.  The  modelling  of 
the  back  is  most  beautiful  and 
remarkably  fleshy.  There  is  an  ex- 
pression of  grave  simplicity  in  the 
whole  figure.  The  movement  and 
action  are  entirely  free  from  self- 
consciousness  or  shame.  It  is  more 
grandiose  than  the  Milo  in  this 
regard;  and  its  beauty  is  more  ideal 
and  elevated  than  any  existing 
statue  of  the  goddess.  If  not  made 
by  Phidias,  it  certainly  belongs  to 
the  very  brief  time  governed  by 
the  Phidian  spirit,  principles,  and 
traditions. 

The  Venus  dei  Medici  has  been 
regarded  for  two  centuries  as  the 
celebrated  work  of  Praxiteles, — the 
one  that  was  valued  as  the  most 
perfect  type  of  physical  beauty. 
Some  coins  of  Cnidos  are  in  exist- 
ence, on  which  is  a  nude  Aphrodite, 
known  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Praxite- 
lean  Venus.  Thus,  when  the  Venus 
dei  Medici  was  restored,  after  its 
discovery  at  Borne  in  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  the  action  and  move- 
ment of  the  statue  were  made  to 
correspond  with  the  Venus  on  the 
Cnidian  coin. 

Pliny  tells  of  a  Venus  attributed 
to  Phidias,  chiselled  in  a  marble  of 
exquisite  beauty,  which  stood  in 
the  Portico  of  Octavia  in  his  day. 
The  Venus  dei  Medici,  as  I  have 
said  above,  was  found  in  the  Por- 
tico of  Octavia,  Borne,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
but  no  one  has  ever  thought  of 
attributing  it  to  Phidias,  or  to  the 
Phidian  school.  Probably  the  Tor- 
Ionia  Venus  is  the  one  of  Phidias 
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of  which  Pliny  speaks.  She  surely 
represents  the  Phidian  religious 
type,  which  was  always  treated  in 
an  aphoristic  way, — as  a  holy  god- 
dess— majestic,  divine,  full  of  puri- 
ty;  in  a  word,  that  beauty  which  is 
goodness,  as  the  Greeks  said, — kalos 
kai  agathos — "beautiful  and  good." 

The  Venus  dei  Medici,  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  expression  of  a  later 
Greek  day,  the  Praxitelean  period, 
when  the  original  pure  idea  of  the 
Venus  had  passed  away — its  fine 
meaning  was  lost — the  sensual  form 
alone  remained.  Lucian  gives  an 
exact  description  of  the  Cnidian 
Venus  of  Praxiteles.  That  Venus 
was  conscious ;  it  had  a  gesture  of 
shame  such  as  we  see  in  the  Venus 
dei  Medici ;  while  the  Torlonia  has 
neither  this  expression  nor  gesture. 
It  is  a  higher  type  of  beauty;  it 
represents  the  ancient  Greek  idea, 
when  the  goddess  was  regarded  as 
the  Celestial  Aphrodite ;  the  Venus 
Uranus,  a  symbol  of  perfect  har- 
mony and  beauty  in  nature — Cos- 
mos— emerging  from  the  "  waters," 
— signifying  in  Hesiod,  and  ancient 
primitive  symbols,  as  well  as  in  the 
Bible,  the  first  confusion  of  all  ele- 
ments. 

In  the  3d  gallery,  5th  hall, 
]STo.  280,  is  an  Apollo,  which  should 
be  ranked  with  the  above-named 
statues>  Like  the  Minerva,  it  came 
from  the  marvellous  Porto  imperial 
palace,  and  has  never  been  in  any 
public  gallery.  The  god  is  repre- 
sented as  the  Pythian  Apollo  with 
all  his  attributes.  He  holds  in  his 
left  hand  the  bow  ;  the  right  arm 
leans  on  the  sacred  tripod  symbol 
of  the  oracle,  around  which  the 
fatidical  serpent  winds  in  doubling 
folds,  and  rests  its  flat  head  on  the 
border.  Its  intelligent,  cunning 
look  tells  that  it  is  listening  to 
what  the  god  is  saying  to  his  mes- 
senger, the  winged  Griffon.  The 
Griifon — emblem  of  blind  obedience 
and  alacrity — stands  at  the  left  side, 


with  closed  eyes  and  lifted  paw,  as 
if  impatient  to  run,  to  fly,  in  order 
to  execute  swiftly  the  commands  of 
the  god.  The  drapery  of  the  statue, 
which  is  a  simple  chlamys  knotted 
on  the  right  shoulder,  crosses  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  in  straight 
lines,  covers  the  left  shoulder,  and 
falls  over  the  back.  The  lines  of 
the  figure  and  the  groupings  of  the 
accessories  are  very  harmonious ; 
the  modelling  is  broad  and  free ; 
the  lights  and  shadows,  also,  are 
singularly  well  balanced. 

But  the  pose  of  the  body  and  the 
expression  of  the  face  give  this 
Torlonia  Apollo  an  especial  char- 
acter. The  form  is  slightly  bent  in 
one  of  those  serpentine  positions 
which  the  Greeks  gave  only  to 
Apollo  and  to  Bacchus — that  god 
who  also  symbolised  inspiration, 
verve,  and  that  cerebral  excitement 
which  the  Italians  name  so  well, 
Vestro  poetica.  There  is  a  fascinat- 
ing freedom  in  this  pose  of  the 
Torlonia  Apollo,  and  also  a  cool 
high  indifference,  which,  united  to 
the  expression  of  the  face,  creates 
its  character  of  melancholy  and  dis- 
dain. The  face  is  majestic  and 
calm;  but  it  is  also  sarcastic  and 
sad,  as  if  the  god  knew  humanity 
would  never  have  the  good  sense 
to  profit  by  his  revelations.  This 
peculiar  expression  of  melancholy 
and  disdain  is  more  powerfully 
accentuated  in  the  Torlonia  Apollo 
than  in  the  most  perfect  statues 
that  represent  the  god  elsewhere — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  two  or  three 
of  his  fine  statues  of  the  Louvre, 
the  Apollo  Saurocthonos,  the  Apollo 
of  the  Villa  Albani,  and  another 
Apollo  in  the  Torlonia  Museum, 
leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
on  which  hangs  the  lyre.  It  is 
owing,  in  a  great  part,  to  the  char- 
acter of  his  look,  which  is  fixed  on 
his  griffon,  and  whom  he  regards 
with  a  sad  smile.  This  expression 
is  deepened  by  the  shadow  which 
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the  thick  piled-up  hair  throws  over 
the  face.  The  hair  is  not  in  the 
twist  known  as  the  Apollo  knot, 
which  distinguishes  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vt  dere,  but  it  rises  up  and  over  the 
forehead.  The  mouth  in  the  Tor- 
Ionia  Apollo  has  a  peculiarity  worthy 
of  remark,  as  it  is  rare  in  nature, 
still  more  rare  in  statues — the  smile 
lifts  the  lips  without  making  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  thin.  There 
is  always  a  sadness  in  the  Apollo 
faces.  In  the  statue  we  are  describ- 
ing this  expression  is  mingled  with 
a  pitying  look,  which  gives  to  this 


representation  of  the  Pythian  Apollo 
a  character  of  sympathy  and  irony 
united,  of  splendid  beauty ;  a  conde- 
scension full  of  pity  for  the  justice 
of  the  verdict  hidden  in  the  dark 
folds  of  the  future.  The  Greeks  alone 
possessed  the  secret  of  these  subtle 
expressions.  Never  since  their  day 
has  art  repeated  the  attractive  and 
mysterious  sculptural  word  which 
this  statue  seems  to  utter  so  forcibly 
— a  divine  despair  of  a  superhuman 
being,  who  cannot  communicate  to 
man  the  joy  which  comes  only  from 
celestial  ecstasies. 


HI. 


In  the  1st  gallery,  2d  avenue, 
ISfo.  98,  stands  the  Prometheus. 
This  admirable  statue,  which  also 
belonged  to  the  Giustiniani  Collec- 
tion, is  bold  and  original  in  con- 
ception, poetical  in  treatment,  and 
remarkably  fine  in  the  modelling, 
especially  of  the  legs  and  shoulders, 
the  muscles  of  the  right  knee,  and 
the  joining  of  the  arms  to  the 
shoulder-blades.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  work  of  Greek  art.  The  body  of 
tKe  Titan  is  nude,  the  form  is  slen- 
der, spiritual,  expressive  of  intellec- 
tual longing  and  desire.  The  auda- 
CIDUS  god  has  finished  the  image  of 
man — a  small  archaic  figure  that 
stands  beside  him,  stiff  and  lifeless ; 
there  are  also  the  little  rolls  of 
modelling  clay  just  as  they  are  used 
by  modern  sculptors.  The  arms  of 
the  Titan  are  lifted  above  the  up- 
raised head  ;  the  united  hands  hold 
a  torch, — he  is  watching  eagerly  to 
catch,  a  divine  spark  of  life  for  his 
ci  eation. 

This  statue  takes  an  important 
place  in  the  history  of  Greek  art, 
bocause  it  shows  to  what  a  high 
point  the  peculiar  character  of  this 
nation — so  gifted  by  nature — could 
elevate  itself,  in  the  highest  mani- 
festations of  its  men  of  genius, 


above  that  materialism,  sensuality, 
and  love  of  sensible  enjoyments,  in 
which,  however,  its  manners  and 
intellects  were  finally  submerged. 

To  express  the  superhuman  force 
of  a  Titan,  the  artist  has  taken  care 
to  avoid  the  muscular  strength 
which  distinguished  the  Athletes — 
such  admirable  types  of  which  we 
see  in  this  very  Torlonia  gallery ; 
still  less  has  he  thought  of  creating 
an  ideal  of  physical  power,  always 
invincible  and  triumphant,  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  in  all  the 
statues  of  Hercules.  The  grandeur 
and  force  of  this  Prometheus  is 
purely  intellectual.  To  make  us 
feel  and  comprehend  the  subject,  he 
has  modelled  the  body  with  such 
lightness  and  nervous  elasticity, 
rendered  it  so  slender  and  slight, 
that  not  only  it  seems  to  have  the 
least  possible  materiality,  but  you 
might  even  say,  in  spite  of  the 
weight  of  the  marble,  that  all  the 
beautiful  body  is  only  an  appear- 
ance— a  soul — a  spirit  which  has 
clothed  itself  with  an  apparent  per- 
fect human  form  in  order  to  mani- 
fest itself  to  us ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  without  that  form  being  a 
veritable  corporeal  substance.  All 
is  vibrant,  speaking,  eloquent,  full 
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of  feeling.  Indeed,  if  the  Titan 
were  not  in  the  act  of  robbing  the 
sacred  spark  from  heaven  to  animate 
the  little  form  beside  him — which 
he  has  modelled,  and  which  char- 
acterises a  Prometheus,  makes  of 
him  a  Titan — we  might  say  that 
this  admirable  figure  was  meant  for 
a  Christian  archangel.  And  so 
light  is  it,  that  although  it  has  no 
wings,  it  seems  ready  to  dissolve 
into  the  air  by  the  sole  act  of  its 
own  will, 

"  And  what  seemed  corporeal 
Melt  as  breath  into  the  wind." 

Raphael  and  other  artists  tried  to 
obtain  this  same  effect  of  incorporeal 
lightness  in  their  conceptions  of  the 
Archangel  Michael.  But  they  fell  far 
behind  that  which  was  attained  by 
the  ancient  sculptor  in  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  Greek  Titan,  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  how  to 
give  to  their  creations  that  super- 
natural perpendicularity.  Their 
bodies  have  horizontal  lines,  they 
are  too  fleshy,  too  clumsy,  too  heavy 
for  a  superhuman  being,  although 
the  little  St  Michael  of  Raphael, 
Louvre  gallery,  compensates  by  the 
movement  for  its  materiality,  which 
recalls  that  of  a  bird  coming  down 
in  a  flight  from  above.  And,  by  the 
way,  the  legend  of  the  Titan  was 
after  all  only  one  of  the  forms  tra- 
dition took  in  order  to  teach  man 
what  had  been  revealed  about  the 
great  combat  in  heaven  between  the 
good  and  bad  angels,  and  which 
ended  by  the  evil  spirits  being  pre- 
cipitated from  the  celestial  spheres. 

In  the  same  1st  gallery,  2d 
avenue,  are  two  statues,  Nos.  92 
and  93,  named  Esculapius  and 
Hygeia,  which  are  indeed  worthy  of 
being  mentioned  among  the  works 
I  have  selected  as  types  and  illus- 
trations of  the  remarkable  excellence 
of  the  Lungara  Torlonia  Museum. 
They  came  from  that  marvellous 
Porto,  the  wonders  of  which  I  have 


already  told.  A  learned  archseolo- 
gist  visited  the  ruins  of  the  imperial 
palace  at  the  time  these  statues 
were  discovered,  and  his  description 
of  the  atrium  with  niches  where 
they  stood,  reads  like  the  story  of 
an  enchanted  palace.  "  The  niches," 
he  writes,  "  were  empty,  but  on  the 
marble  floor  in  front  of  them  lay 
statues  of  exquisite  chiselling,  a 
Muse  (Hygeia),  an  Esculapius,  a 
stupendous  bust  of  an  Athlete,  a 
half  figure  of  Septimius  Severus, 
a  Leda,  a  Philosopher,  a  Slave, 
and  a  smaller  Esculapius." 

The  Porto  Esculapius  of  the 
Torlonia  Museum  has  a  majestic 
dignified  character,  and,  as  the 
writer  above  quoted  says,  e  di  squis- 
ito  scalpello  ;  "  for  the  well-arranged 
folds  of  the  drapery  and  the  bene- 
ficent face  are  skilfully  executed. 
The  Hygeia,  goddess  of  mental  as 
well  as  physical  health,  is  admir- 
able in  pose ;  the  transparent  folds 
of  the  drapery  show  all  the  outlines 
of  her  body  and  its  vigorous  devel- 
opment. The  neck-line  is  soft  and 
tender,  and  the  modelling  of  the 
throat  is  excellent.  She  is  tending 
the  holy  serpent,  and  the  sentiment 
expressed  has  in  it  something  of 
maternal  love,  as  if  the  Greek  who 
created  her  had  at  that  moment  an 
intuition,  a  presentment,  of  what 
Christian  charity  would  be  one 
day. 

Esculapius  and  Hygeia  were  al- 
ways .placed  by  the  ancients  in 
healthy  positions;  but  Ostia  and 
its  suburb  Porto  are  no  longer  fa- 
voured sites  of  these  children  of 
Apollo.  When  their  beautiful 
statues  adorned  the  imperial  atrium 
at  Porto,  however,  it  was  a  delicious 
spot,  "  where  the  spirit  enjoyed 
repose  and  the  body  recovered 
health.  Romans  went  there  to 
give  themselves  up  to  the  delight 
of  trampling  on  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
shore, which  yielded  softly  beneath 
their  feet,  and  to  breathe  that  light 
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breeze  which  restored  lost  vigour  to 
their  fatigued  limbs,"  as  Minutius 
Falix  says  in  his  charming  "  Octa- 
vi  us,"  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
memories  connected  with  the  now 
d< relate  Tiberina  coast. 

The  remarkable  Hercules  and 
T3lephus  group  (Hercules  Vis- 
conti)  No.  296,  2d  gallery,  7th 
hall,  has  been  much  talked  of  al- 
tl.ough  it  has  never  been  seen  by 
tie  public.  It  came  from  the 
temple  of  Hercules  that  was  en- 
closed within  the  luxurious  pre- 
cincts of  that  great  Porto  palace  of 
T-ajan.  This  group  presents  to  us 
a  specimen  of  antique  art  which  is 
vory  curious  in  development  and 
meaning.  Like  Minerva  and 
Apollo,  Hercules  has  his  attributes 
— the  club  and  lion's  skin.  The 
god  holds  his  son  Telephus  most 
tenderly  on  one  of  his  great  broad 
ht,nds.  The  hind  that  nursed  the 
child  stands  to  the  right  and  gazes 
up  eagerly  at  her  charge.  The  pose 
of  Telephus  is  delicious  and  full  of 
nature :  one  knee  is  bent  and  rests 
or  the  huge  hand  of  Hercules,  the 
other  baby  foot  braces  against  his 
father's  body ;  his  little  hands 
grasp  the  lion's  skin  on  which  he 
is  seated,  and  which  forms  the 
drapery  and  head  -  covering  of 
Horcules.  The  lion's  head  makes 
a  sort  of  helmet ;  the  teeth  rest  on 
the  hero's  brows  like  an  upraised 
visor  or  a  strange  crown.  The 
body  of  the  god  is  so  muscular  that 
it  is  meagre,  but  at  the  same  time 
vigorous  and  bold.  The  face  of 
Hercules  is  inexpressibly  sad,  in- 
deed pathetic;  he  looks  up  as  if 
in  ploring  Jove  to  protect  the  child, 
kr. owing  but  too  well  the  ingrati- 
tule  of  human  hearts,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  mortal  destiny. 

The  charming  group  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  which  I  have  already 
casually  mentioned,  is  in  the  1st 
gallery,  4th  avenue,  No.  172.  It 
is  also  a  work  unknown  to  the 


public,  and  was  found  near  Castro 
Praetorio.  The  children  are  winged. 
Cupid  holds  Psyche's  head  back, 
and  her  arms  are  around  him.  The 
expression  of  the  two  faces  is  de- 
licious. They  gaze  at  each  other 
intently  :  it  is  a  look  of  deep  spir- 
itual felicity,  which  arises  from  the 
certainty  of  knowing  and  belonging 
to  one  another  in  eternal  union  and 
happiness. 

The  celebrated  Capitoline  Cupid 
and  Psyche  is  evidently  a  recapito 
of  the  Torlonia  group,  with  this  dif- 
ference— the  Torlonia  figures  must 
have  been  an  exact  copy  of  some 
Greek  masterpiece,  executed  by  an 
inferior  artist,  while  the  Capitoline 
group  was  made  by  a  most  skilful 
executant  who  gave  up  the  spir- 
ituality of  the  original  conception 
in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  per- 
fection of  corporeal  beauty  for  his 
figures.  The  sentiment  of  the  Tor- 
lonia group  is  far  superior.  The 
Capitoline  is  a  masterpiece  in  the 
voluptuous  style  of  one  of  those 
artists  of  antiquity  who  worked 
only  to  gratify  the  depraved,  cor- 
rupt tastes  of  rich  libertines,  and 
suggested  new  pleasures  by  the 
representations  of  charming  love- 
scenes.  The  Torlonia  group  is 
probably  only  a  copy,  and,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Capitoline,  in  mere 
execution  an  inferior  one  of  the 
original  conception,  which  the  artist 
of  the  Capitoline  Cupid  and  Psyche 
translated  into  a  common  li>ve-scene. 
In  the  Torlonia  figures,  Cupid  and 
Psyche  gaze  into  each  other's  eyes  ; 
their  souls  seem  to  pass  from  one 
to  the  other  in  that  supreme  look 
which  does  not  need  a  kiss  to  find 
in  it  their  highest  bliss.  But  in 
the  Capitoline  group  Love  does  not 
seek  for  Psyche's  look  and  soul,  he 
only  strives  to  find  her  lips ;  indeed 
she  seems  really  to  have  no  soul  to 
give  in  a  look. 

In  the  1st  gallery,  at  the  end 
of  the  2d  avenue,  No.  62,  is  an 
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interesting  and  beautiful  portrait- 
statue  of  a  woman.  The  famous 
Agrippinas  of  Naples  and  Rome 
(Capitoline)  are  rough-hewn  works 
in  comparison  with  this  finely-exe- 
cuted figure.  It  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  valuable  statues  in  the 
Museum,  not  only  for  execution  and 
excellence  as  an  art-work,  but  for 
its  history  and  rarity.  It  is  a  seat- 
ed portrait-statue  of  the  Empress 
Li  via  Augusta,  the  famous  and 
mysterious  wife  of  Octavius  Augus- 
tus, the  mother  of  Tiberius.  Not- 
withstanding the  long  reigns  of  her 
husband  and  son,  her  unbroken 
power  and  influence  during  an  un- 
usually full  period  of  life,  there 
seem  to  have  been  but  few  portrait- 
statues  made  of  her ;  there  is  none 
existing  in  this  position. 

It  was  found  in  the  Villa  Gor- 
diana  of  tragic  history,  the  vast 
heap  of  ruins  now  known  as  the 
Torre  dei  Sctriavi  on  the  Via  Prenes- 
tina,  where  its  opulent  but  ill-fated 
masters  collected  so  many  treasures. 
The  peristyle  of  the  villa  had  two 
hundred  columns  of  the  rarest  mar- 
bles, three  basilica  were  within  its 
enclosure,  luxurious  baths  which 
equalled  those  of  Eome,  a  superb 
theatre,  a  large  library  of  60,000 
volumes,  galleries  of  the  most  pre- 
cious works  of  art,  all  that  wealth 
and  luxurious  desires  could  collect 
together.  The  Gordiani  claimed 
descent  from  Scipio  and  Trajan  ; 
but  in  the  degenerate  third  cen- 
tury, when  they  lived,  they  were  so 
steeped  in  the  enjoyment  of  ignoble 
pleasures  that  they  refused  the  em- 
pire of  the  Eoman  world;  and  when 
obliged  to  accept  it  at  the  point  of 
the  sword,  father  and  son  cowardly 
committed  suicide  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  the  cares  and  perils  of  im- 
perial power.  From  the  ruins  of 
their  magnificent  villa  came  this 
remarkable  statue  of  Livia  Augusta 
in  the  Torlonia  Museum. 

The   pose  is  that   of  a  woman, 


tenant  salon,  as  the  French  say. 
Livia  was  one  of  the  first  among 
the  Eoman  women  of  rank  who  at- 
tempted this  difficult  social  task — 
one  that  was  rendered  more  easy 
to  her  by  her  imperial  position. 
She  assembled  around  her  the 
learned  men  of  the  court,  to  the 
great  pride  of  her  husband,  who 
often  held  her  up  as  an  example  to 
his  fascinating  but  grossly  immoral 
daughter  Julia,  Agrippa's  wife,  who, 
on  the  contrary,  drew  about  her  the 
idle  and  licentious  wits  of  Eome.  So 
lifelike  is  this  beautiful  statue,  that 
when  you  are  sitting  in  front  of  it 
admiringly,  it  will  seem  to  you  that 
you  also  are  a  silent  member  of  her 
court,  and  you  will  wonder — as  did 
undoubtedly  many  of  her  courtiers 
—  how  much  was  good  and  how 
much  bad  of  that  sphinx  -  like 
woman,  who  unrelentingly,  with 
horrible  silence,  secrecy,  and  per- 
tinacity removed  all  who  interfered 
with  her  aspirations  for  her  son  Ti- 
berius— and  yet  who  died  full  of 
years  and  honour — "  the  type  of  all 
that  was  noble  and  virtuous  in 
woman,"  as  the  historian  Tacitus 
tells  us. 

This  statue  has  the  attributes  of 
an  empress ;  the  semblance  of  the 
golden  footstool  and  golden  san- 
dals ;  imperial  diadem  and  veil  over 
the  head.  The  attitude  is  noble 
and  majestic,  more  erect  than  the 
Agrippina  pose;  very  conscious — 
not  vain  or  conceited,  but  a  sort  of 
knowledge  of  being  on  grand  par- 
ade. The  position  of  the  fine  hands 
adds  to  the  listening  observing  char- 
acter of  the  face.  She  is  evidently 
directing  the  current  of  conversa- 
tion silently,  by  her  strong  look 
and  influence,  not  leading  it  by 
word  of  mouth.  The  deep-set  eyes 
seem  to  be  noticing  her  audience 
and  penetrating  to  their  most  hid- 
den thoughts.  You  can  readily  im- 
agine her  circle  :  the  emperor  and 
Maecenas ;  Horace,  and  the  tragic 
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poet  Asinius  Pollio ;  and  Virgil,  in- 
spired by  the  dark  subdued  glow  of 
her  beautiful  eyes,  is  reciting  verses, 
probably  those  of  the  Fourth  Book 
of  the  ^Eneid.  The  handsome 
clever  women  of  her  husband's 
family  are  there — her  rivals — who 
hated  and  feared  her,  whom  she 
despised  and  ruined.  She  is  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  state  and  beauty. 
Th»3re  is  a  calm,  graceful,  but  impe- 
rial dominating  air  pervading  the 
faco  and  form;  and  the  poise  of  the 
head  is  most  effective.  The  face  is 
beautiful ;  the  features  delicate  and 
exquisitely  refined;  but  the  expres- 
sion is  as  sombre  as  we  see  in  the 
portrait-busts  of  her  husband,  from 
the  one  of  the  young  Augustus  even 
to  those  of  his  old  age.  The  drapery 
is  masterly  in  its  arrangement,  and 
the  position  of  the  sandalled  feet  on 
the  footstool  is  most  graceful.  It 
is  indeed  an  enchanting  statue.  To 
sit  down  before  her  in  that  captivat- 
ing solitary  gallery,  with  an  active 
imagination  and  a  memory  full  of 
the  history  of  those  remarkable 
times,  is  like  the  keen  pleasure 
gained  from  reading  volumes  and 
volumes  of  the  subtlest  fictions. 

There  is  another  Livia  in  the 
TorLonia  Museum — 2d  gallery,  7th 
hall — a  colossal  statue  representing 
her  as  a  Goddess  of  Plenty,  or  Ceres, 
with  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in 
her  left  hand.  Her  right  arm  is  ex- 
ten  led,  the  hand  holds  a  sceptre. 
Th(  drapery  is  a  study  of  style,  it 
is  ^o  beautifully  managed.  There 
can  be  nothing  finer  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  mantle  is  arranged 
ove:  the  right  shoulder  and  breast 
of  this  statue,  and  the  way,  too,  that 
the  upper  garment  is  held  under 
the  left  arm.  The  whole  figure  is 
very  majestic  and  grandiose  in  style. 
When  you  look  at  the  poppies  in 
the  left  hand,  the  emblem  of  quiet 
and  sleep,  you  will  shiver  as  you 
remember  what  deadly  quiet  and 
unending  sleep  she  gave  to  her 
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rivals !  Beautiful  and  unprincipled ; 
cold,  quiet,  resolute,  deeply  versed 
in  that  practical  philosophy  which 
carries  everything  before  it  in  every- 
day life,  never  giving  up  the  secret 
pursuit  and  accomplishment  of  her 
ambitious  plans, — these  were  the 
qualities  which  gave  that  strange 
woman  her  power  and  influence, 
enabled  her  to  maintain  a  false  rep- 
utation before  the  world,  and  make 
of  her  in  history  a  unique  charac- 
ter, in  the  presence  of  whom  Semi- 
ramis  and  Cleopatra,  Catharine  of 
Russia  and  Christina  of  Sweden, 
seem  as  trivial  coquettes  or  sensual 
courtesans. 

No.  75,  1st  gallery,  2d  avenue, 
is  to  my  individual  taste  the  most 
lovely  statue  in  the  Museum — the 
one  I  should  like  to  own  above  all 
the  statues  in  the  world.  It  is  like- 
wise a  seated  statue  of  a  woman — 
a  good  Roman  work  of  the  early 
Augustan  period.  It  was  found  as 
it  stands,  without  crack  or  break. 
The  Greek  marble  in  which  it  is 
chiselled  has  a  strange  granulated 
exterior,  caused  by  the  infiltration 
of  the  water  through  the  earth 
where  the  statue  lay  buried  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  and  which  pro- 
duced this  curious  sanded  surface. 
There  is  more  freedom  in  the  atti- 
tude than  in  that  of  the  Livia.  The 
expression  of  the  face,  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  pose,  seem  to  be- 
long to  a  solitary  moment.  The 
limbs  are  very  elegant;  the  arms 
are  delicate  but  round  ;  the  drapery 
tight,  beautifully  arranged,  and  en- 
tirely free  from  mannerism.  The 
folds  of  the  under  garment  which 
are  seen  through  the  upper  are  soft 
and  irregular  as  they  would  be  in 
nature.  The  chair  on  which  she  is 
seated  —  sella  arcuta  —  instead  of 
being  held  or  supported  by  heavy 
masses  of  drapery  as  is  usual,  has  a 
great  mastiff  lying  in  a  familiar  posi- 
tion under  it.  This  dog  has  a  faith- 
ful protecting  look  which  adds  to  the 
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deep  personal  interest  you  are  sure 
to  feel  in  the  statue,  and  his  mas- 
sive head  and  body  contrast  well 
with  the  long  lithe  limbs  of  the 
graceful  woman.  The  outstretched 
delicately  -  formed  feet  are  bare: 
these  naked  feet  show  that  the  ori- 
ginal was  already  dead  when  the 
statue  was  made.  It  is  a  memorial 
or  monumental  portrait.  The  re- 
markable expression  on  the  face  of 
this  figure  proves  that  the  sculptor 
must  have  known  his  model  well ; 
it  is  one  of  bitter  sadness  :  the  lips 
are  drawn  upwards  with  a  femi- 
nine expression  of  scorn,  as  if  her 
intercourse  had  been  with  souls 
unworthy  of  her  and  encountered 
undeserving  disappointments.  It  is 
certainly  the  portrait  of  a  high-bred 
woman ;  beautiful,  poetical, — per- 
haps a  poetess  herself, —  who  would 
willingly  have  given  up  her  whole 
life,  with  all  its  social  privileges, 
with  all  the  pleasures  of  art,  of 
literature,  of  high  thoughts,  for  a 
great  love,  a  great  passion ;  but  the 
manacles  of  destiny  held  her  where 
her  spirit  was,  without  companion- 
ship, and  thus  she  regarded  human 
existence  with  the  most  bitter  feel- 
ings. The  expression  of  her  sor- 
rowful eyes,  the  compressed  lips, 
the  sad  vacant  attitude,  recall  to 
you  a  sister  of  Rene  with  the  in- 
tense melancholy  which  Chateau- 
briand impressed  so  heavily  in  his 
period.  That  woman,  you  would 
say,  must  have  stamped  her  sad- 
ness upon  all  who  surrounded  her, 
in  order  to  have  been  so  exquisitely 
rendered  after  death.  When  we 
recall  the  epoch  of  the  chiselling 
of  this  statue,  the  corrupt  reign  of 
Octavius  Augustus,  with  its  myste- 
rious hidden  crimes,  the  universal 
unbelief  in  ancient  faith,  and  the 
subtle  pervading  of  the  new  reve- 


lation, you  may  say  that  the  pure 
high-bred  woman  is  asking  herself 
with  sorrowful  scorn  :  "  Well,  then  ! 
what  shall  it  be  in  this  coming 
life  1  Our  gods — or  the  Christ  of 
the  Jews  ? " 

A  learned  German,  who  is  one  of 
the  favoured  few  visitors  to  the 
Torlonia  Lungara  Museum,  has 
lately  singled  out  this  beautiful 
statue  as  his  favourite  in  the  large 
collection,  and  written  upon  it  an 
elaborate  study  such  as  only  a  Ger- 
man can  make,  and  which  has  had 
much  success.  He  tries  to  identify 
it  with  the  statues  of  the  ill-fated 
good  Agrippina  senior,  wife  of 
Germanicus.  He  has  visited  all 
the  sculptured  semblances  of  that 
remarkable  woman  at  Rome,  Naples, 
and  elsewhere,  and  has  excellent 
photographs,  representing  her  as 
seated  and  In  busts,  to  illustrate  his 
study.  Clever  as  his  essay  is,  he 
is  nevertheless  far  out  of  the  way 
of  truth  in  his  conjectures.  The 
type  of  the  face  in  the  Torlonian 
statue  is  totally  unlike  that  of  the 
Agrippinas ;  it  is  a  beautiful  oval, 
while  the  unhappy  mother  of  Agrip- 
pina junior  has  a  broad  face.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  the  scorn,  the 
bitterness,  the  intense  sadness  of 
this  lovely  countenance  express 
well  what  such  a  woman  as  Agrip- 
pina senior  must  have  felt  in  those 
evil  times,  when  death  with  all  its 
mystery  and  uncertainty  to  a  pagan, 
was  far  preferable  to  life.  Besides, 
Tacitus  describes  Agrippina  as  a 
concentrated,  austere,  cold  woman, 
the  very  type  of  an  antique  Roman 
matron  ;  while  this  Torlonia  statue 
is  a  luxurious  woman,  chaste  from 
scorn  not  from  virtue — a  true  type 
of  what  might  have  been  called 
in  that  day  as  now,  "a  modern 
woman." 
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At  the  termination  of  the  2d 
avonue,  1st  gallery — the  opposite 
end  to  the  seated  Livia — No.  115, 
is  a  standing  portrait  of  great  his- 
torical importance,  which  represents 
Hcrtensius,  the  celebrated  Roman 
orator  and  advocate — "the  King 
of  the  Forum," — as  he  was  called ; 
Cicero's  rival  and  almost  contem- 
porary. 

The  Torlonia  portrait  -  statue  of 
Hortensius  is  peculiarly  interesting 
and  valuable,  because  it  was  found 
at  this  very  Laurentium  where 
stood  the  Roman  orator's  sumptu- 
ous villa,  and  was  undoubtedly  his 
own  well  -  approved  portrait,  for 
which  he  stood  in  all  the  conscious 
pride  of  handsome  presence,  as  the 
sculptor  modelled  from  life.  It 
represents  Hortensius  at  his  proud- 
est moment,  the  instant  of  success- 
ful debate.  And  with  what  in- 
terest we  look  on  it  when  we  think 
that  probably  the  great  Roman 
lawyer  directed  the  fine  arrange- 
ment of  those  majestic  toga  folds, 
which  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
drape,  how  to  bind  them  around 
the  torso,  to  lay  them  across  the 
broad  thorax,  to  let  the  great  semi- 
circular fold  fall  in  front  its  fullest 


sweep,  and  to  poise  the  loop  of  the 
mantle  on  the  right  shoulder  in 
that  uncertain  position  that  was 
sure  to  fall  at  the  first  movement  of 
an  unskilful  wearer,  also  to  make 
that  fine  twist  and  knot  over  the 
breast,  which  afterwards  became 
such  a  mannerism  in  Roman  toga- 
draped  statues. 

When  the  Torlonia  Hortensius 
is  known  by  the  public  it  will  be 
counted  as  a  companion  of  the  fa- 
mous Demosthenes  of  the  Vatican, 
and  the  matchless  Antonelli  Sopho- 
cles of  the  Lateran.  The  three  will 
make  a  curious  and  useful  study. 
The  Hortensius  placed  beside  those 
fine  typical  Greek  works  will  show 
the  whole  difference  existing  be- 
tween the  characteristics  of  Greek 
and  Roman  nature ;  of  men  inspired 
by  native  genius,  and  men  fashioned 
by  an  artificial  borrowed  civilisa- 
tion, whose  minds  were  more  occu- 
pied with  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  distinction  of  class  than 
with  glory  of  country. 

In  the  1st  gallery,  2d  avenue, 
No.  80,  is  the  statue  known  in 
the  past  century  as  the  Ruspoli 
Philosopher,  *  a  very  noble  and 
fine  work  of  Greek  art.  At  first 


*  Palazzo  Ruspoli,  from  whence  this  fine  statue  of  the  philosopher  came  a  century 
ago.  is  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Corso  opposite  the  Condotti.  The  site  was 
originally  a  garden,  and  called  Orti  Ruccellaj ;  on  it  Ammaniti,  one  of  the  leading 
architects  of  the  sixteenth  century,  built  this  palace  for  the  Ruccellaj  family.  It  has 
a  superb  staircase  composed  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  steps,  each  one  a  solid  block 
of  1'arian  marble,  and  each  one  cost  eighty  gold  scudi  in  that  day  !  Nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago  the  palace  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Cardinal  Caetani,  and  thus 
bectime  the  Caetani  Palace.  It  was  a  veritable  museum  of  art.  After  the  art-loving 
card  iual  died,  the  palace  went  to  his  relatives.  In  the  last  century 

"  Un  quattro,  un  cinque  e  sei " 

of  tie  dice-box  which  had  played  such  havoc  some  time  before  with  the  great  Mattel 
family,  did  the  same  sad  work  for  the  Caetani.  A  Caetani  duke  rattled  the  dice-box 
so  often,  and  lost  so  heavily,  that  he  was  deep  in  debt ;  his  heaviest  creditor  was  a 
rich  banker,  Ruspoli  of  Siena,  then  nourishing  in  Rome.  The  Ruccellaj -Caetani 
Pah;  ce  on  the  Corso,  with  its  vast  collection  of  art-treasures,  paid  only  a  portion  of 
his  debt  to  the  banker,  simply  ''went  on  account." 

The  banker  Ruspoli's  daughter,  by  the  way,  married  a  Mariscotti  of  Bologna. 
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sight  it  recalls  the  supposed  Aris- 
totle which  is  in  the  Spada  Palace  in 
Rome  :  the  one  that  Braun  classed 
among  the  most  important  monu- 
ments of  the  Roman  sculpture-gal- 
leries. The  Spada  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, is  totally  unlike  the  Ruspoli 
Philosopher  of  the  Torlonia  collec- 
tion in  sentiment ;  he  is  a  thinker 
occupied  in  wrestling  with  his  own 
thoughts  ;  his  antagonist  is  within, 
and  means  to  be  loyally  treated  : 
there  is  an  elevation  on  the  rough 
old  face  which  is  full  of  high  mean- 
ing. But  the  Ruspoli  Philosopher  is 
in  the  act  of  arguing,  demonstrating 
to  an  outside,  visible  combatant : 
the  intellectual  face  is  quivering 
with  anger;  he  is  in  the  rage,  of 
discussion.  There  is  no  aspiration 
in  the  countenance,  but  a  powerful 
determined  look  as  if  he  meant 
to  overcome  his  antagonist.  The 
meagre  body  and  furrowed  face, 
seamed  with  wrinkles,  are  worn  by 
thought  and  study,  not  by  dissipa- 
tion ;  indeed  there  is  an  intellectual 
chastity  in  this  statue  as  attractive 
to  the  mind-lover  as  the  purity  of 
a  virgin.  The  charm  of  this  chas- 
tity is  revealed  to  an  attentive 


observer  in  all  the  details;  in  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  flesh,  in 
the  part  where  the  neck  is  united 
to  the  breast,  with  a  grace  that  is 
quite  feminine.  There  is  a  bit  be- 
tween the  head  and  shoulder  on 
the  back  which  is  treated  with  a 
finesse  that  is  astonishing  in  a  male 
statue,  especially  when  we  remem- 
ber that  it  represents  a  rugged  man 
careless  of  his  person.  It  proves, 
however,  that  the  sculptor  knew 
how  grand  is  the  strength  of  virtue 
and  spirituality — they  never  fail  to 
imprint  in  some  way  on  the  person 
the  stamp  of  beauty.  The  position 
of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  head 
and  face,  is  expressive  of  an  argu- 
ment. The  right  shoulder,  arm, 
and  breast  are  nude ;  they  are 
treated  with  great  sculptural  deli- 
cacy, and  are  very  fleshy  in  the 
handling,  although,  as  I  have 
already  said,  they  are  meagre.  The 
right  hand,  which  grasps  a  scroll, 
rests  on  the  lap,  and  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  body  leans  over 
on  this  right  elbow.  The  left  hand 
and  arm  are  enveloped  in  the 
drapery  and  lie  close  to  the  body.* 
.The  left  shoulder  is  thrown  up, 


Vittoria  Ruspoli  received  a  royal  dowry  from  her  father  on  condition  that  the  Maris- 
cotti  name  should  be  dropped  for  Ruspoli,  and  that  no  descendant  of  hers  should 
aspire  to  a  higher  title  than  marquis.  But  her  son  Francesco  bought  with  part  of 
his  grandfather's  great  fortune  the  fief  of  Cervetri  of  the  Orsini ;  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  become  a  prince,  and  succeeded. 

The  account  Venuti  gave  a  hundred  years  ago  of  this  Ruccellaj-Caetani-Ruspoli 
Palace  shows  what  a  museum  of  sculpture  was  in  it. 

"  Besides  divers  bassi-relieve,"  he  wrote,  "  there  are  busts  of  emperors  and  statues 
of  ancient  philosophers,  a  marble  colossus  of  the  great  Alexander,  a  statue  of 
Bacchus,  a  Consul,  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  Apollo,  a  Mercury,  and  a  woman  as  a 
Hercules,  with  a  lion's  head,  thought  by  some  to  be  an  lole."  * 

This  "woman  as  a  Hei-cules,  thought  to  be  an  lole,"  is  a  Julia  Domna.  It  is  now 
in  the  Vatican  caves.  The  body  is  almost  nude,  and  has  a  lion's  skin  for  drapery, 
the  claws  of  which  clutch  the  breast. 

"There  are  other  statues,"  continues  Venuti,  "of  Claudius,  Hadrian,  and  Escu- 
lapius,  of  Apollo,  of  many  Fauns,  and  the  Three  Graces.", 

This  group  of  the  Three  Graces,  which  is  like  the  group  at  Siena,  is  also  in  the 
Vatican  caves.  Leo  XII.  (Delia  Genga,  1823-1829)  would  not  allow  these  figures  nor 
the  Julia  Domna  to  be  placed  in  the  public  Vatican  galleries ;  he  said  "  they  were  too 
voluptuous. " 

*  Greek  orators  never  gesticulated  ;  their  hands  were  usually  enveloped  in  their 
mantles.  There  is  a  story  attached  to  the  famous  Demosthenes  statue  of  the  Vatican 
which  explains  why  he  is  holding  the  scroll  in  both  hands  in  front  of  him.  Demos- 
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giving  the  body  a  questioning  posi- 
tion. The  drapery  is  very  simple  ; 
it  is  wrapped  about  the  middle, 
covers  the  legs,  and  the  folds  across 
the  knees  are  broad  and  harmoni- 
ous. The  feet  are  coarse  and  large, 
with  vigorously  -  modelled  sandals 
which  have  rough  leathern  straps 
and  thongs :  the  right  foot  is  ad- 
vanced, lifted  a  little  at  the  front, 
and  rests  on  the  heel ;  the  left  is  in 
retreat,  raised  at  the  heel,  and  rests 
on  the  toes.  There  is  a  peculiarity 
in  Greek  portrait-statues  of  philoso- 
phers worth  noting,  and  which  is 
very  striking  in  the  Euspoli  Phil- 
osopher. The  sculptural  treatment 
of  the  body  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  face.  The  body 
and  drapery  are  handled  broadly 
and  kept  in  great  masses ;  while 
the  head,  the  central  point  of  the 
work,  is  almost  picturesque,  it  is  so 
vivid,  so  full  of  lifelike  portrait 
expression. 

A  bust  in  the  2d  corsia  or 
avenue,  1st  gallery,  No.  61,  is 
another  excellent  type  of  the  valu- 
able qualities  of  this  Museum.  It 
is  a  most  characteristic  portrait-bust 
of  the  Gyrene  orator  and  philoso- 
pher, the  opponent  of  the  Stoics, 
Caineade.  Some  modern  writer 
has  called  this  distinguished  Greek 
the  Bayle  of  antiquity.  Valerius 
Maximus  said  he  was  the  laborious 
and  indefatigable  soldier  of  phil- 
osophy. He  was  sent  to  Borne 


with  two  other  distinguished  Greeks 
— Diogenes  the  Stoic  and  Critolaus 
the  Peripatetic — to  protest  against 
the  fine  of  500  talents  imposed  on 
the  Athenians  for  plundering  the 
city  of  Oropus.  Pliny  the  elder 
called  this  deputation  of  learned 
Athenians  "  that  imposing  embassy 
of  three  princes  of  wisdom."  Dur- 
ing the  Eoman  mission  Carneade 
delivered  some  remarkable  declama- 
tions. And  what  an  audience  he 
had!  The  wise  Lelius ;  ScipioAfri- 
canus,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage; 
Gatba,  the  great  orator ;  the  learned 
Sulpicius  Gallus,  who  predicted  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon  before  the 
battle  of  Pydna;  the  jurisconsult 
Scevola ;  and  the  fine  man  of  letters, 
Furius  Philus.  But  the  stern,  ter- 
rible Cato  was  also  one  of  his 
listeners,  and  was  so  shocked  with 
the  sophisms  of  the  cunning  Athen- 
ian that  he  rose  in  the  Roman 
senate  and  demanded  that  this 
false  specious  reasoner  should  be 
sent  back  to  his  own  country,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  corrupt  the 
minds  of  the  Roman  youth  by  his 
subtle  false  arguments.  Many 
writers  attribute  to  those  famous 
lectures  of  Carneade  the  beginning 
of  Roman  corruption.  They  say 
that  the  ignorant  simplicity  of  the 
Romans  was  entangled  in  the  re- 
fined worn  -  out  speculations  of 
degenerate  Greece.  Rome,  at  that 
time  young,  practical,  and  straight- 


thenes,  as  history  informs  us,  spoke  repeatedly  to  the  Athenians  warning  them 
against  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  but  the  people  would  not  listen  to  him.  One  day  when 
he  f-aw  the  audience  turning  their  backs  on  him  as  he  rose  to  address  them,  he  cried 
out.  "A  man  hired  an  ass  of  another  man."  Instantly  the  people  returned  to  listen. 
"At  noon-day,"  continued  Demosthenes,  "he  stopped  the  ass  on  the  journey,  fed 
him,  then  lay  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  beast  to  rest.  The  owner  passed  by,  and 
seei.ig  the  man  sleeping,  was  angry.  He  shook  him  roughly,  and  said,  '  I  hired  you 
the  ass,  it  is  true,  but  not  his  shadow.'  " 

The  people  who  had  flocked  around  Demosthenes  listened  to  every  word  breath- 
lessly: he  observed  their  eager  attention,  and  was  filled  with  anger.  Seizing  a  scroll 
in  both  hands,  he  exclaimed,  "  0  Athenians  !  my  countrymen  !  When  I  talk  to  you 
of  your  political  danger,  you  will  not  listen,  and  yet  you  crowd  about  me  to  hear  a 
silly  story  about  an  ass  ! "  Then  he  poured  out  one  of  his  finest  philippics.  It  is 
this  moment  of  indignation  that  the  Vatican  statue  is  supposed  to  represent. 
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forward,  needed  a  strong,  healthy 
philosophy.  But  love  of  conquest 
and  thirst  for  riches  had  more  to 
do  with  the  ruin  of  Rome  than 
subtle,  sophistical,  Greek  philoso- 
phy. "  Poverty,  mother  of  heroes," 
had  long  disappeared  from  the  City 
of  the  Seven  Hills  before  Carneade 
arrived ;  and  "  Opulence,  that 
avenges  the  vanquished  world," 
was  the  fatal  mistress  leading 
Romans  to  their  destruction. 

Carneade  was  noted  for  a  negli- 
gence of  person  which  this  bust 
represents.  The  head,  for  example, 
is  very  rough  and  unkempt ;  the 
expression  of  the  face  is  cool  and 
indifferent,  but  there  is  a  keen  outT 
look  in  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth 
has  a  cunning,  self-satisfied  curve. 
The  head  is  round  and  smooth  in 
form,  so  is  the  face.  The  impres- 
sion the  bust  gives  you  is  of  an 
acute  reasoner,  a  selfish  character, 
and  an  unbelieving  man, 

How  different  is  the  head  of 
Aristotle,  No.  47,  1st  avenue, 
which  was  found  in  the  Torlonia 
scavi  at  Porto  d' Anzio,  where  the 
great  imperial  villa  stood,  and 
where  the  Vatican  Apollo  of  the 
Belvedere  was  found,  also  the  Bor- 
ghese  Gladiator  of  the  Louvre !  This 
bust  is  an  excellent  study  of  good 
modelling.  The  head  is  that  of  a 
serious  thinker,  a  fine  moralist ;  it 
is  high,  well  built  up,  with  broad 
brow ;  the  hair  hangs  over  the 
round  full  temples.  The  face  is 
square,  energetic,  and  thoughtful; 
it  has  broad,  clear  planes  of  sur- 
face, but  is  not  round  nor  smooth. 
The  eyes  are  not  large,  but  they 
are  deep  set ;  the  upper  eyelid  is 
arched,  and  the  under  one  sinks  in ; 
they  are  far-seeing  eyes,  and  have 
an  eagle-piercing  look.  The  nose 
is  large,  well-formed,  and  indicative 
of  energy.  The  mouth  is  firm,  but 
the  full  upper  lip  makes  the  smile 
benevolent.  The  chin  comes  for- 


ward with  an  upward  curve,  and 
adds  to  the  kindly  expression  of 
the  mouth  ;  the  vigorous  jaws  con- 
tribute great  force  and  strength  to 
the  countenance.  It  is  a  handsome 
face;  the  features  and  expression 
indicate  the  highest,  best  nature. 
It  is  good  to  look  at  and  study 
such  a  bust,  which  is  a  fitting  rep- 
resentation of  that  great  man  who 
sought  wisdom  and  found  her,  who 
saw  the  substance  through  the  form; 
indeed  it  is  a  fine  contrast  to  that 
of  Carneade,  the  subtle  reasoner 
who  strove  to  destroy  all  faith, 
while  Aristotle  did  his  best  to  raise 
human  character  and  human  intel- 
lect to  its  highest  elevation. 

Volumes  might  and  undoubtedly 
will  be  written  in  the  future  on 
this  marvellous  collection  of  sculp- 
ture in  the  Roman  Lungara.  The 
Hall  of  Athletes,  for  example,  should 
have  an  elaborate  study.  We  see 
there  figures  of  the  great  hieronicce 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  professional 
athlete ;  and  the  whole  history  of 
Isthmia,  Nemea,  Olympia,  and 
Pythia  stands  in  that  hall  illus- 
trated with  the  finest  models.  The 
pre-Phidian  collection  also  will  fur- 
nish material  for  many  studies ; 
and  the  imperial  series  of  portrait- 
busts  will  be  of  infinite  service  to 
the  student  of  Imperial  Rome; — 
an  Ampere  would  make  it  glowing 
with  life.  This  imperial  series,  by 
the  way,  has  not  its  equal  in  any 
museum.  It  has  been  formed  with 
the  most  scrupulous  exactitude,  and 
each  bust  made  more  certain  by 
comparison  with  the  Roman  numis- 
matica.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
two  imperial  portraits,  in  which 
the  Caesars  are  represented  as  here- 
ditary princes  as  well  as  emperors  ; 
and  with  them  are  busts  of  the 
famous  imperial  women ;  also  five 
of  distinguished  personages  con- 
temporary with  the  first  and  second 
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triumvirate  —  Caius  Marius,  and 
Sylla,  Pompey,  Lepidus,  and 
Brutus. 

This  collection  of  imperial  busts 
is  a  Suetonius  in  marble,  in  the 
maUer  of  frank  expression  of  char- 
actor,  and  much  more  complete  than 
thai  imperial  chronicler;  for  in  it 
is  the  whole  range  of  Caesars,  from 
Cains  Julius  to  Maxentius  and  his 
son  Romulus,  who  ended  old  hea- 
then Rome  with  the  name  that 
founded  it.  There  they  stand  with 
tell-tale  faces  that  disclose  the  char- 
actors  created  by  the  dangerous 
possession  of  despotic  power.  Two 
Nero  heads,  for  example  —  Nos. 
434,  435 — are  very  curious,  and 
suggestive  of  that  strange  emperor's 
character.  One  is  as  the  hereditary 
prince,  the  other  as  emperor.  The 
hardsome  boy -face  is  even  more 
cru'il  than  the  imperial  portrait. 
The-  eyes  have  a  furtive,  cunning 
watchfulness  in  them,  and  remind 
us  of  what  his  biographers  tell  us — • 
that  he  was  first  cruel  from  fear. 
His  mouth  is  like  his  grandmother's 
and  mother's,  the  two  Agrippinas, 


but  stronger,  and  inexpressibly 
haughty.  The  hair  has  a  barbarian 
thickness  ;  it  rises  up  around  the 
temples  and  forehead,  as  on  the 
head  of  a  young  bull.  The  imperial 
bust  looks  more  sensual  and  fero- 
cious, but  has  an  increased  cun- 
ning in  the  expression.  It  recalls 
Tacitus's  description  of  this  man, 
formed  by  nature  to  "veil  hatred 
with  caresses." 

This  collection  of  imperial  por- 
traits, by  itself,  would  be  a  most 
valuable  possession :  added  to  the 
adjoining  galleries  it  completes,  with 
sumptuous  perfection,  the  richness 
and  variety  of  the  Museum.  The 
whole  gallery  is  to  the  students  of 
mythology,  iconography,  and  Greek 
sculptural  art,  as  valuable  as  a 
choice  library  of  precious  codici  to 
the  historical  scholar.  Time,  pa- 
tience, learning,  exceptional  advan- 
tages of  nature  and  wealth, — only 
these  qualities  combined  could  have 
assembled  together  such  a  rare  col- 
lection as  is  contained  in  the  soli- 
tary Roman  Lungara  halls. 
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THERE  is  nothing  that  philoso- 
phers object  to  more  decidedly  than 
the  very  common  observation  which 
the  ordinary  spectator  of  human 
affairs  finds  it  difficult  to  avoid 
making,  that  the  course  of  human- 
ity  runs  in  cycles,  and  that  our 
globe  revolves  in  a  spiritual  as  well 
as  in  a  physical  sense.  It  is  true 
that  this  runs  contrary  to  all  the 
laws  of  development,  and  to  all  the 
doctrines  of  human  perfectibility. 
And  it  may  be  that  the  philosophers 
are  right.  Those  who  see  deepest 
into  the  social  millstone  may  per- 
ceive the  little  gain  that  is  made  at 
each  new  revolution,  which — one  in- 
finitesimal improvement  added  on 
to  another — may  come  at  the  end  of 
some  vast  course  of  ages  to  show  a 
real  improvement  in  man  and  in 
life.  But  persons  of  dimmer  facul- 
ties, and  less  power  of  divination, 
may  be  pardoned  if  from  one  gener- 
ation to  another  they  miss  the  ad- 
vance, and  only  see  the  recurrence 
of  similar  phenomena,  the  return 
of  the  wheels  of  being  to  the  old 
groove.  "We  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  time  when  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  in  extremely  bad 
odour  with  all  the  guides  of  popular 
opinion.  It  was  the  eighteenth 
century  that  whitewashed  our  old 
churches,  and  encumbered  their  fine 
areas  with  senseless  pews ;  it  was 
the  eighteenth  century  which,  when 
it  found  a  noble  old  building  sacked 
and  rent  by  the  violence  of  an  earlier 
age,  carted  away  the  stones,  and 
used  up  the  materials,  and  made  a 
ruin  where  only  a  breach  had  been. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  this  same 
century  which  gave  false  gods  to 
literature,  preferring  the  correct  to 
the  great,  Pope  to  Shakespeare, 
and  finding  Milton  on  the  whole 
less  satisfactory  than  the  '  Night 


Thoughts'  of  Dr  Young.  It  was 
finicking  and  critical,  fond  of  china, 
fond  of  dress,  delighting  in  fictitious 
and  not  very  cleanly  decoration,  in 
scandal,  and  in  tea  (which  it  pro- 
nounced tay)  on  one  side,  though 
wallowing,  according  to  its  own 
showing,  in  all  the  vilest  indul- 
gences on  the  other.  This  is  the 
opinion  which  we  were  instructed 
to  form  of  the  seventeen-hundreds. 
The  dirt  and  the  affectation,  the 
nicety  and  the  nastiness,  the  elabo- 
rate felicities  of  style  with  nothing 
to  say,  the  ignorant  contempt  of  the 
past,  and  supreme  self-satisfaction 
with  which  it  regarded  its  own 
achievements  —  its  indifference  to 
nature  in  all  its  sublimer  forms, 
and  love  of  landscape-gardening — 
were  all  set  before  us  with  vigour 
and  a  certain  reason.  But  now  the 
whirligig  of  time,  that  circle  of 
continuous  contrast  which  philo- 
sophers dislike  to  hear  of,  and  hu- 
manitarians deny,  has  brought  us 
back,  if  not  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, at  least  to  such  an  ameliorated 
reproduction  of  it  as  our  changed 
circumstances  make  possible.  As  we 
approach  the  centenary  of  that  wild 
and  bloody  ruin  in  which,  in  one 
country  of  Europe,  all  those  nasti- 
nesses  and  niceties  were  engulfed  in 
such  a  swift  and  horrible  destruction 
as  gave  the  characteristics  of  the 
age  their  deathblow  everywhere,  we 
look  with  more  and  more  tender- 
ness upon  the  eighteenth  century. 
Its  houses  and  its  dresses  have 
become  the  fashion,  and  literature 
itself  has  taken  up  its  forms  and  ex- 
amples. The  critic  and  the  essayist 
have  regained  a  place  in  the  present 
time,  which  an  age  of  ruder  impulse 
and  more  primitive  vigour  seldom 
accords  to  them  —  the  weight  or 
importance  of  what  a  writer  has  to 
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sr.y  having  once  more  become  of  al- 
ncost  less  importance  to  us  than  the 
grace  with  which  he  says  it.  In  a 
far  lower  and  less  justifiable  form, 
Gossip,  which  is  to  the  living  and 
lUtle  what  criticism  is  to  the  great 
a] id  the  dead,  has  seized  upon  that 
easy  literature  of  the  moment  which 
is  all  that  many  persons  in  this  busy 
age  are  capable  of  reading.  On  the 
k'wer  level  the  imitation  is  perni- 
cious and  debasing ;  but  the  return 
of  the  Essayist  is  less  inconvenient. 
At  all  times,  the  greater  part  of  us, 
whom  labour  and  want  of  leisure, 
if  not  want  of  power,  forbid  to  be 
students,  are  thankful  for  the  ser- 
vices, of  the  guide  who  communi- 
cates the  result  of  his  own  studies 
in  an  easy  and  comprehensible 
form.  Perhaps  there  are  too  many 
of  those  guides  about  the  world : 
the  paths  begin  to  be  encumbered 
with  them.  As  each  new  "  Series " 
springs  into  existence,  we  find  in 
the  literary  world  a  somewhat 
ludicrous  resemblance  to  one  of 
those  show  cities  where  tourists  con- 
gregate. An  intelligent  valet -de- 
place,  a  bold  and  pertinacious  cice- 
rone, lurks  at  every  corner.  "  The 
Greatest  Artists  of  the  world,"  says 
one,  with  a  touch  to  his  cap  ;  "  the 
Hundred  Greatest  Men,"  cries  an- 
other. We  doff  our  own  bonnet 
wjth  discreet  respectfulness  to  the 
admirable  scholar  and  writer  who, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  Maga, 
has  opened  the  gallery  of  the  An- 
ciont  Classics  to  the  unlearned,  and 
to  the  able  imitators  who  have  fol- 
lowed on  the  lines  he  was  the  first  to 
open  up;  but  the  accumulating  hosts 
dismay  us.  When  we  have  a  hand- 
book to  everything,  shall  we  be  much 
better  informed?  Our  fathers  of 
the  age  of  Anne  did  not  dream  of 
any  such  torrent  of  instruction; 
for  indeed  a  watchful  and  enter- 


prising Trade  was  not  then,  as  now, 
on  the  alert  to  make  the  most  of 
every  idea. 

But  it  is  from  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  we  have  got  back  the  essay- 
ist, who  now  once  more  occupies  a 
place  among  us.  If  we  cannot  alto- 
gether claim  for  Mr  Leslie  Stephen  * 
the  charm  and  grace  of  Addison,  we 
can,  at  least,  say  of  him  that  he  is 
far  more  disposed  to  give  a  reason 
for  his  judgments  than  that  exqui- 
site writer,  and  prefers  to  lead  us 
with  him  in  agreement,  or  at  least 
consent,  rather  than  to  call  upon  us 
to  follow  by  mere  force  of  author- 
ity. These  hundred  years  (and  more) 
have  made  a  difference  so  far.  It 
does  not  affect  the  ordinary  public 
now  (as  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  points 
out  in  his  volume  of  essays  t)  to  be 
told  that  certain  poetical  personages 
"  not  only  interest  the  reader  in 
their  afflictions,  but  raise  in  him 
the  most  melting  passions  of  human- 
ity and  commiseration."  To  be 
sure,  a  very  recent  attempt  has  been 
made  by  three  bold  professors  of 
pictorial  art  to  set  up  a  more  than 
Papal  authority  over  public  opinion 
and  private  judgment  in  respect  to 
the  works  of  a  living  artist.  But 
supposing  even  that  the  world 
should  agree  to  this  dictation,  we 
have  learned  to  feel  less  confidence 
in  the  word  of  our  conductor  into 
the  realms  of  poetry.  If  he  can- 
not make  us  agree  cordially  in  his 
opinion,  he  has  not  advanced  us  at 
all  in  the  appreciation  of  his  sub- 
ject, or  in  our  allegiance  to  the  poet 
whom  he  expounds.  Mr  Arnold 
himself,  we  think,  has  now  and 
then  shown  a  tendency  to  the  more 
summary  and  dictatorial  mode  of 
proceeding,  as  a  man  who  is  well 
aware  that  he  knows  better  than 
most  other  men,  has,  no  doubt, 
a  right  to  do ;  but  Mr  Leslie 


*  Hours  in  a  Library.     By  Leslie  Stephen.     London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
t  Mixed  Essays.     By  Matthew  Arnold.     London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
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Stephen  is  far  too  fastidious  and 
sensitive,  too  keenly  alive  to  the 
absurdity  of  every  arbitrary  assump- 
tion, and  to  the  unpleasant  things 
which  are  capable  of  being  said  of 
every  man  who  claims  to  be  Sir 
Oracle,  to  fall  into  any  such  error. 
If  he  is  conscious  of  knowing  much 
better  than  the  rest  of  us  (which  is 
probable),  he  keeps  that  fact  most 
judiciously  in  the  background,  in- 
capable of  pffending  himself  by  its 
production,  whether  he  might  offend 
us  or  not.  To  tell  the  truth,  we 
are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  man 
who  does  shake  his  lordly  locks 
aloft  and  proclaim  himself  an  au- 
thority, is  certain  to  offend  his 
audience  by  so  doing.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  persistent  adoption  of  the 
part  of  oracle,  ignoring  or  silencing 
the  dogs  that  insist  on  barking 
when  he  opes  his  mouth,  is  a  most 
effectual  means  of  securing  it  with 
the  vulgar,  on  whom  continuance 
and  steady  duration  always  tell  so 
much.  In  this  particular  the  two 
accomplished  writers  whose  names 
we  have  placed  together  differ 
greatly  from  each  other.  They  are 
both  masters  of  English,  and  boast- 
that  limpid  distinction  of  style 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  results 
of  culture,  entirely  different  from 
the  natural  splendour  of  voices  more 
individual,  the  utterance  which 
some  men  are  born  with — yet  not 
less,  perhaps  more  beautiful,  in  its 
soft  yet  strong  continuous  flow : 
and  they  are  both  members  of  that 
class  upon  which  Mr  Arnold  com- 
ments largely  in  one  of  the  essays 
in  his  present  volume — "  the  large 
class  of  gentlemen  as  distinct  from 
the  nobility," — "  not  of  the  nobility, 
but  with  the  accomplishments  and 
tastes  of  an  upper  class," — which 
he  says  is  peculiar  to  England.  Of 
this  class,  which  holds  in  its  hands 
the  standards  of  manners,  morals, 
and  taste,  more  than  the  aristocracy 
itself,  Mr  Arnold  and  Mr  Stephen 


are  admirable  examples.  They  have 
intellectual  endowments  much  su- 
perior to  those  which  are  general  to 
their  class,  or  to  any  class  ;  but  yet 
they  are  superiors  among  equals, 
indisputable  representatives  of  their 
kind.  The  grand  difference  between 
them  is,  that  Mr  Stephen  puts  forth 
no  pretensions  to  be  a  Pope,  or  even 
a  grand  inquisitor;  while  Mr  Arnold 
cannot  help  letting  us  see  that  he 
is  at  least  of  the  stuff  of  which  in- 
fallible beings  are  made.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  elder 
writer  possesses  one  great  distinc- 
tion which  the  other  does  not 
in  any  way  rival.  Mr  Arnold  is 
a  poet  of  no  small  pretensions.  It 
is  equally  unnecessary  to  say  that 
with  this  side  of  his  great  reputa- 
tion we  have  at  present  nothing  to 
do.  The  books  before  us  stand  on 
very  similar  ground,  and  naturally 
compete  with  and  supplement  each 
other. 

There  is  one  word,  however,  to 
be  said  as  to  their  contents  to  start 
with.  That  literary  essays  of  a 
high  order  should  be  reprinted  from 
the  magazines  in  which  they  find  a 
sort  of  lodging  for  the  moment,  and 
set  themselves  up,  as  it  were,  as  per- 
manent members  of  society,  in  the 
actual  dwelling-house  of  a  book,  is 
no  doubt  highly  desirable  in  some 
cases,  and  quite  justifiable  in  others; 
but  the  selection  of  the  essays 
should  be  made  upon  some  rule 
which  will  bear  examination  and 
stand  the  test  of  reason.  Essays 
such  as  those  on  "Democracy" 
and  "Equality,"  in  Mr  Arnold's 
book,  have  a  distinct  raison  d'etre. 
We  may  not  agree  with  their  con- 
clusions— we  may  differ  even  as  to 
the  power  with  which  they  treat  the 
subject,  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
which  they  regard  it ;  but  when  all 
is  said,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
find  what  such  a  man  has  to  say  on 
such  questions  under  our  hand  in 
a  convenient  form,  and  fully  allow 
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that  what  he  has  said  has  a  right  to 
such  promotion.  But  when  we  find 
mere  critical  articles  of  no  particular 
importance  one  way  or  other,  criti- 
cisms of  a  critic,  reviews  of  a  re- 
view, laid  up  and  garnered  for 
posterity  within  the  boards  of  a 
book;  and  reflect  that  to  all  eternity, 
or  as  long  as  booksellers  and  book- 
lovers  endure,  Matthew  Arnold's 
works  will  be  incomplete  without 
the  volume  of  which  these  unim- 
portant sketches  form  a  part,  we  are 
disposed  to  conclude,  either  that 
there  is  a  great  want  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  author's  mind,  or  that 
it  is  a  most  exaggerated  self-im- 
portance which  thus  permits  him 
to  believe  that  every  insignificant 
sentence  which  falls  from  his  pen 
is  worthy  to  be  garnered  up.  To 
be  sure — is  it  Southey  that  says 
it  I — making  money  is  always  more 
or  less  laudable  when  you  have 
nothing  better  to  do  ;  and  if  the 
public  will  pay  two  or  three  times 
over  for  Mr  Arnold's  account  of 
M.  Scherer's  criticisms  upon  Milton 
and  upon  Goethe,  there  is  no  valid 
reuson  why  the  means  of  doing  so 
should  not  be  permitted  it,  to  the 
profit  of  the  author's  pocket  if  not 
of  his  reputation.  But  so  far  as 
the  reputation  goes,  we  are  obliged 
to  say  that  it  is  not  desirable.  It 
shows  on  Mr  Arnold's  part  a  total 
absence  of  that  critical  faculty  in 
respect  to  his  own  productions  which 
he  exercises  so  unhesitatingly  in  re- 
spect to  others.  Still  more  entirely 
unsuitable  for  republication  is  the 
review  of  Mr  Stopford  Brooke's 
'  Primer  of  English  Literature ' — a 
vei'y  good  review,  clear  and  lucid, 
ani  highly  satisfactory,  no  doubt, 
to  the  author  whose  work  is  un- 
der discussion,  as  well  as  to  the 
periodical  in  which  the  review  ap- 
peared ;  but  in  no  great  degree 
superior  to  the  ordinary  level  of 
clever  reviews  in  magazines  of  the 
higher  class,  and  altogether  un- 


worthy of  being  seriously  treasured 
up  as  permanent  literature.  At  this 
rate,  if  every  periodical  writer  had 
as  high  an  opinion  of  himself  as  Mr 
Matthew  Arnold,  we  should  be 
nationally  in  the  position  of  the 
man  who  had  to  pull  down  his 
barns  and  build  greater.  No  li- 
brary, however  immense,  could  have 
room  for  the  unspeakable  torrent 
of  books  which  such  an  example 
would  pour  upon  the  weary  earth, 
The  magazine,  that  half-way  house 
between  the  ephemeral  and  the 
permanent,  that  fine  and  free  listed 
field  of  literature,  would  lose  its  chief 
privilege  and  charm. 

Mr  Leslie  Stephen's  reprints  are 
very  seldom  subject  to  this  repro- 
bation. One  or  two  perhaps  may 
be  found  scattered  among  the  three 
volumes  of  the  '  Hours  in  a  Libra- 
ry,' which  might  with  advantage 
have  been  left  in  their  native  period- 
ical. Nay,  let  us  correct  our  state- 
ment :  there  is  but  one  of  which 
this  can  certainly  be  said,  and  that 
is  the  criticism  upon  Elwin's  edi- 
tion of  Pope,  which,  as  being  a 
critical  discussion,  not  of  an  author 
and  his  works,  like  the  rest,  but  of 
a  certain  contemporary  publication, 
is  not  worthy,  we  think,  to  take 
a  permanent  place  among  the  fine 
and  thoughtful  critical  descriptions 
and  sketches  which  fill  the  rest  of 
these  volumes.  In  them  a  large 
number  of  notable  figures  pass  be- 
fore the  critic.  He  discusses  the 
genius,  and  character  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  genius,  of  writers  so 
unlike  as  Balzac  on  the  one  hand 
and  Jonathan  Edwards  on  the  other, 
and  extends  his  survey  from  the 
Elizabethan  age  to  our  own,  from 
Massinger  to  Kingsley,  with  an 
unfailing  and  delicate  intelligence 
which  is  not  a  common  gift  even 
in  the  most  admirable  of  writers. 
Let  us  not  be  supposed  to  lessen 
Mr  Stephen's  gift  by  employing  this 
word  to  express  it.  There  is  no 
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finer  endowment  than  this  same  in- 
telligence, which  preserves  its  pos- 
sessor from  those  misapprehensions 
which  often  spoil  the  most  able 
work,  and  exhibit  the  critic  in  the 
most  ludicrous  contrast  with  his 
professed  omniscience.  Nothing 
could  betray  him  into  such  a  depth 
of  self  -  committal  as  the  famous 
"This  will  never  do,"  which  has, 
more  effectually  perhaps  than  his 
many  better  judgments,  conferred  a 
luckless  immortality  upon  Lord  Jef- 
frey. But  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  added  that  contemporary 
writers  are  much  less  apt  to  commit 
themselves  in  any  way  than  were 
the  dashing  and  reckless  fathers  of 
periodical  literature.  That  kind  of 
literary  sharpshooting  is  now  left  to 
the  anonymous  reconnoitrers  of  the 
press,  whose  credit  is  not  pledged 
to  any  great  extent,  and  who  in 
some  cases  have  perhaps  no  great 
amount  of  credit  to  pledge. 

It  seems  natural,  having  alluded 
to  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
band,  though  in  perhaps  an  ungen- 
erous way — for  it  is,  we  admit,  un- 
kind to  label  Francis  Jeffrey  with 
his  most  unfortunate  mistake,  as  if 
it  were  the  most  characteristic  of  his 
utterances — to  turn  to  Mr  Stephen's 
article  upon  the  "Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers," which  forms  part  of  his 
last  volume.  It  is  the  only  paper  in 
which  there  can  be  said  to  be  any- 
thing like  this  self-committal,  which 
we  have  asserted  to  be  very  much 
rarer  now  than  in  former  days. 
About  the  other  subjects  treated  by 
Mr  Stephen,  the  world  has  pretty 
well  made  up  its  mind.  We  are 
glad  to  have  his  clear  and  delicate 
estimate  of  Cowper  and  Fielding,  of 
Scott  and  Walpole.  But  yet  our 
opinion  is  tolerably  fixed  in  respect 
to  those  great  personages,  and  the 
critic's  powers  are  not  employed  in 
any  attempt  to  make  us  change  this 
opinion,  or  to  impress  a  new  view  of 
his  own  on  the  world.  But  in  the 


case  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers, 
it  is,  more  or  less,  a  new  view  which 
he  gives  forth.  Never  was  a  liter- 
ary feat  more  celebrated,  or  a  set  of 
literary  men  placed  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous position,  than  that  which 
good  luck,  and  a  remarkable  crisis, 
and  a  loud  and  persistent  blowing 
of  their  own  trumpets,  conferred 
upon  the  little  band  who  established 
the  first-born  of  modern  periodicals. 
They  did,  let  us  grant,  a  great  feat 
in  so  doing.  The  beginning  thus 
made  has  had  many  momentous 
issues.  When  we  think  that  even 
Maga  herself,  venerable  and  re- 
spected muse,  who  has  inspired  so 
many,  might  not  have  been  save 
for  the  '  Edinburgh  Review ' ! — for 
though  we  devoutly  believe  that 
our  own  genesis  is  a  more  exciting 
story,  and  that  such  an  exuberant 
genius  as  that  of  Christopher  North 
had  no  sort  of  representative  on  the 
other  side,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  blue  and  yellow  periodical 
had  the  advantage  of  priority,  and 
was  the  first  magazine  of  modern 
days  —  the  fountain  -  head  of  that 
varied  stream  of  serial  literature 
which  up  to  this  moment  shows  no 
signs  of  drying  up.  It  is  difficult 
to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
the  initiative  thus  taken,  or  to  re- 
fuse a  certain  admiration  to  such  a 
feat  of  literary  audacity  and  clever- 
ness. There  has  been  no  literary 
triumph  since  so  continuously  ap- 
plauded. The  men  by  whom  it  was 
done  were  all  very  well  disposed  to 
celebrate  their  own  and  each  other's 
prowess,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
impress  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
their  performance  upon  the  world. 
Partly  by  reason  of  that  perfor- 
mance, and  partly  by  their  real 
energy  and  talent,  most  of  these 
adventurers  became  well-known  and 
notable  personages  in  later  life  ;  and 
the  narrative  of  their  early  adven- 
ture, so  brilliant,  so  rash,  under- 
taken with  such  gaiete  de  cwur,  has 
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become  as  one  of  the  legends  of  the 
gods  to  their  successors.  It  is  very 
characteristic  of  Mr  Stephen  that  the 
hitherto  unquestioned  enthusiasm 
with  which  this  piece  of  literary 
gladiatorship  has  been  received  by 
the  world,  should  have  roused  a 
certain  impatience  in  his  fine  and 
fastidious  mind,  notwithstanding 
the  links  of  hereditary  connection 
which  might  have  given  him  a  pre- 
judice in  favour  of,  rather  than 
against,  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.' 
We  are  all  tolerably  well  aware, 
when  we  think  of  it,  that  though 
Jeffrey  was  a  very  successful  Scots 
advocate  and  judge,  and  Sydney 
S  nith  a  noted  wit  and  social  celeb- 
rity, and  Brougham  the  winner  of 
all  kinds  of  contemporary  successes — 
a  Lord  Chancellor,  and  for  the  time 
one  of  the  foremost  men  of  England 
— yet  they  have  none  of  them  left 
any  great  treasures  of  literary  worth 
bohind  them  ;  but  this  has  not 
.hitherto  affected  the  artless  convic- 
tion in  which  we  have  all  been 
brought  up — that  the  establishment 
of  their  periodical  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  episodes  in  literary 
story.  It  is  to  demolish  this  tradi- 
tion that  Mr  Stephen  has  addressed 
himself,  and  he  does  it  with  a  com- 
pleteness which  is  almost  cruel,  pick- 
ing up  his  victims  upon  the  point 
of  a  weapon  which  has  something 
of  the  disenchanting  quality  of 
Ithuriel's  spear.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  tell  over  again  the  oft-told  tale 
of  the  little  band  of  venturesome 
young  men,  who,  without  the  least 
notion  of  what  they  were  about,  in 
reckless  youthful  daring  and  im- 
pertinence launched  forth  this  new 
venture  upon  the  world,  in  the 
midst  of  the  animated  interest  and 
opposition,  the  fierce  partisanship 
and  emulation,  of  that  character- 
istic Edinburgh  which  now  ex- 
ists no  longer,  and  has  left  no 
successor,  so  far  as  we  know,  in 
the  world.  How  much  the  scene 
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had  to  do  with  the  success  is  a 
question  which  Mr  Stephen  does 
not  enter  upon,  though  it  is  a 
very  interesting  one.  Nothing  that 
ever  was  done  in  big  London  could 
by  any  possibility  have  moved  the 
contemporary  mind  as  the  two  great 
literary  undertakings  of  the  time, 
the  Review  and  the  Magazine, 
moved  the  limited  but  all-excited 
and  sympathetic  society  of  the 
Scotch  metropolis,  then  in  its  full 
flash  of  intellectual  influence,  and 
capable  of  flinging  itself  into  the 
discussion  of  literary,  moral,  and 
political  subjects  with  a  complete, 
earnest,  and  fervent  appreciation 
of  their  importance  which  per- 
haps no  other  modern  community 
has  shown.  A  wider  audience 
would  not  have  been  so  convulsed 
with  one  impulse  :  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  calculate  how  strongly 
the  sight  of  this  unanimous  excite- 
ment affected  the  judgment  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

However,  Mr  Stephen  does  not 
feel  himself  impelled  to  account  for 
the  success  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Re- 
view/ so  long  as  he  can  demonstrate 
that  it  was  not  owing  to  any  special 
power  in  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers. 
The  result  is  unquestionable.  The 
first  number  had  an  "  electrical " 
effect.  "  Its  science,  its  philosophy, 
its  literature,  were  equally  admired. 
Its  politics  excited  the  wrath  and 
dread  of  Tories,  and  the  exultant 
delight  of  Whigs.  It  was,  says 
Cockburn,  "  a  pillar  of  fire ;  a  far- 
seen  brand  suddenly  lighted  in  a 
dark  place."  How  this  effect  was 
not  produced,  let  Mr  Stephen  say 
for  himself. 

"  Let  us  speak,"  he  says,  "  the  plain 
truth  at  once.  Every  one  who  turns 
from  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
present  day  to  the  original '  Edinburgh 
Review/  will  be  amazed  at  its  inferi- 
ority. It  is  generally  dull,  and  when 
not  dull,  flimsy.  The  vigour  has  de- 
parted, the  fire  is  extinct.  .  .  .  Mak- 
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ing  all  possible  allowance  for  the  fad- 
ing of  all  things  human,  I  think  that 
every  reader  who  is  frank  will  admit 
his  disappointment.  Here  and  there, 
of  course,  amusing  passages  illumi- 
nated by  Sydney  Smith's  humour,  or 
Jeffrey's  slashing  and  swaggering,  re- 
tain a  few  sparks  of  fire.  The  pert- 
ness  and  petulance  of  the  youthful 
critics  is  amusing,  though  hardly  in 
the  way  intended  by  themselves.  But 
as  a  rule,  one  may  most  easily  charac- 
terise the  contents  by  saying  that  few 
of  the  articles  would"  have  a  chance  of 
acceptance  by  the  editor  of  a  first-rate 
periodical  to-day;  and  that  the  major- 
ity belong  to  an  inferior  variety  of 
what  is  now  called  padding  —  mere 
perfunctory  bits  of  work  obviously 
manufactured  by  the  critic  out  of  the 
book  before  him." 

This  onslaught  will  take  away 
the  reader's  breath.  There  is  some- 
thing, we  cannot  but  feel,  impious  in 
the  freedom  with  which  those  demi- 
gods are  taken  down  from  their 
pedestals,  and  the  softened  dust  and 
cobwebs  of  sanctifying  time  rudely 
brushed  off  them.  For  Mr  Leslie 
Stephen  it  is  evident  nothing  is 
sacred,  not  even  the  illusions  of  a 
hereditary  party,  the  traditions  of 
his  own  craft,  the  respectful  preju- 
dices of  the  trade.  To  say  that 
Jeffrey  and  Brougham  would  be 
turned  away  from  the  door  of  a 
modern  editor  is  like  saying  some- 
thing disrespectful  of  the  British 
Constitution,  a  liberty  which  we 
should  not  wonder  if  Mr  Leslie 
Stephen  were  also  capable  of  taking. 
Brougham  he  treats  everywhere 
with  contempt — a  contempt  against 
which  few  people,  we  believe,  will 
care  to  defend  him.  The  collapse 
of  this  once  brilliant  and  important 
personage  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary things  in  recent  history. 
Why  should  our  papas  (we  do 
not  say  fathers,  which  is  too  large 
a  word  for  the  occasion)  have 
thought  so  much  of  him,  and  we 
so  little?  Or  was  it  not  even 
the  real  opinion  of  the  generation 


that  was  in  his  favour,  but  only 
that  his  own  restless  and  bound- 
less activity  kept  him  in  the  fore- 
ground of  everything?  Time  has 
bowled  him  over,  almost  at  the  first 
blow.  Mr  Stephen  does  not  take 
the  trouble  to  prove  anything 
against  Brougham.  "  His  writings 
are  hopelessly  commonplace  in  sen- 
timent and  slipshod  in  style.  His 
garden  offers  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
instead  of  a  single  peach."  (Not  a 
good  simile  this,  for  the  potatoes 
are  much  the  more  nourishing  and 
useful  of  the  two  products,  more 
indispensable  than  peaches,  and 
more  valuable,  if  not  so  delicate, 
which  is  not,  we  presume,  what  Mr 
Stephen  means.)  But  Jeffrey  is  not 
dismissed  so  summarily.  In  his 
case,  with  so  many  points  in  his  fa- 
vour, the  critic  takes  pains  to  jus- 
tify his  judgment.  "  Jeffrey  knew 
history  as  an  English  gentleman  of 
average  cultivation  knew  it ;  that 
is  to  say,  not  enough  to  justify  him 
in  writing  about  it,"  he  tells  us. 
"  He  knew  as  much  metaphysics  as 
a  clever  lad  was  likely  to  pick  up 
at  Edinburgh  during  the  reign  of 
Dugald  Stewart."  But  it  was  in 
the  region  of  criticism  that  his  chief 
successes  were  won,  and  accordingly 
it  is  on  this  ground  that  his  preten- 
sions are  most  severely  assailed. 

"  The  greatest  triumph  that  a  liter- 
ary critic  can  win  is  the  early  recog- 
nition of  genius  not  yet  appreciated 
by  his  contemporaries.  The  next  test 
of  his  merits  is  his  capacity  for  pro- 
nouncing sound  judgment  upon  con- 
troversies which  are  fully  before  the 
public  ;  and  finally,  no  inconsiderable 
merit  must  be  allowed  to  any  critic 
who  has  a  vigorous  taste  of  his  own — 
not  hopelessly  eccentric  or  silly — and 
expresses  it  with  true  literary  force. 
If  not  a  judge,  he  may  in  that  case  be 
a  useful  advocate.  What  can  we  say 
for  Jeffrey  on  this  understanding"? 
Did  he  ever  encourage  a  rising  genius  ? 
The  sole  approach  to  such  a  success  is 
an  appreciative  notice  of  Keats,  which 
would  be  more  satisfactory  if  poor 
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K  eats  had  not  been  previously  assailed 
by  the  opposition  journal.  The  other 
judgments  are  for  the  most  part  pro- 
nounced upon  men  already  celebrated ; 
and  the  single  phrase  which  has  sur- 
vived is  the  celebrated  '  This  will 
never  do,'  directed  against  Words- 
worth's 'Excursion.'  Every  critic 
has  a  sacred  and  inalienable  right  to 
blunder  at  times,  but  Jeffrey's  blun- 
dering is  amazingly  systematic  and 
comprehensive.  In  the  last  of  his 
poetical  critiques  (October  1829)  he 
sums  up  bis  critical  experience.  He 
doubts  whether  Mrs  Hemans,  whom 
he  is  reviewing  at  the  time,  will  be 
immortal.  *  The  tuneful  quartos  of 
Southey,'  he  says,  'are  already  little 
better  than  lumber,  and  the  rich  mel- 
odies of  Keats  and  Shelley,  and  the 
fantastical  emphasis  of  Wordsworth, 
and  the  plebeian  pathos  of  Crabbe,  are 
melting  fast  from  the  field  of  vision. 
The  novels  of  Scott  have  put  out  his 
poetry.  Even  the  splendid  strains  of 
Moore  are  fading  into  distance  and 
dimness,  except  when  they  have  been 
married  to  immortal  music  ;  and  the 
bl.izing  star  of  Byron  himself  is  reced- 
ing from  its  place  of  pride.'  Who 
survive  this  general  decay  ?  Not  Cole- 
ridge, who  is  not  even  mentioned  ; 
nor  is  Mrs  Hemans  secure.  The  two 
who  show  least  marks  of  decay  are — 
of  all  people  in  the  world — Kogers  and 
Campbell!  It  is  only  to  be  added 
that  this  summary  was  republished  in 
1843,  by  which  time  the  true  propor- 
tions of  the  great  reputations  of  the 
period  were  becoming  more  obvious 
to  the  common  observer.  It  seems 
ah  aost  incredible  now  that  any  sane 
critic  should  pick  out  Rogers  and 
Campbell  as  the  sole  enduring  relics 
from  the  age  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
K(  ats,  Coleridge,  and  Byron." 

This  is  unquestionably  true ;  but 
it  is  perhaps  scarcely  generous  to 
take  from  a  critic  who  privately 
was,  as  the  writer  has  occasion  to 
know,  in  his  later  years  at  least, 
most  generously  kind  in  his  en- 
couragement of  young  and  diffident 
authors,  the  credit  of  his  praise  of 
Keats,  which  threw  a  gleam  of  plea- 
sure over  the  poor  young  poet's 
waning  days.  The  insinuation  is 
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more  petty  than  becomes  Mr  Ste- 
phen, and  somewhat  cruel.  Enough 
for  us  that  Jeffrey  speaks  as  above 
of  the  "  splendid  strains  of  Moore  " 
as  "  even "  fading  when  Shelley 
and  Wordsworth  had  already  faded. 
After  this  one  scarcely  wants  more. 
There  are,  however,  many  examples 
of  contemporary  mistakes  of  this 
kind.  Eogers  was  a  social  power 
and  authority  as  long  as  he  lived, 
with  a  glamour  about  him  which, 
without  any  suggestion  of  meaner 
motive,  might  well  have  dazzled 
those  to  whom  he  held  open  the 
doors  of  paradises  otherwise  unat- 
tainable; and  many  people  believed 
in  him.  Such  a  man  dies  altogether, 
name  and  fame,  the  moment  that 
his  windows  are  darkened  and  his 
door  closed  for  ever — not  by  vulgar 
ingratitude,  or  as  a  proof  of  servile 
and  interested  admiration,  but  by 
stern  necessity  of  nature.  His 
fame  was  a  pet  and  cherished  yet 
half-conscious  illusion  on  the  part 
of  those  to  whom  his  kindness  and 
grateful  patronage  were  in  them- 
selves a  kind  of  poetry. 

It  is  Jeffrey  who  is  Mr  Stephen's 
chief  victim.  With  Sydney  Smith 
he  is  much  more  genial,  commend- 
ing his  Plymley  Letters,  and  in  gen- 
eral his  originality  and  individual 
style  and  character,  and  only  doubt- 
ing whether  he  ever  "really  pene- 
trates to  the  bottom  of  the  ques- 
tion." "  The  only  fault  to  be  found 
with  his  statement  of  the  case,  as  he 
saw  it,  is  that  he  makes  it  rather 
too  clear.  The  arguments  are  never 
all  on  one  side  in  any  political  ques- 
tion, and  the  writer  who  sees  abso- 
lutely no  difficulty,  suggests  to  a 
wary  reader  that  he  is  ignoring 
something  relevant,"  Mr  Stephen 
says,  with  highly  characteristic  fine- 
ness of  observation ;  and  very  ad- 
mirable and  true,  if  mingled  with 
just  that  touch  of  perversity  which 
makes  the  criticism  all  the  more 
piquant,  is  his  severe  and  dignified 
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reproval  of  the  parson-critic's  failure 
in  Christian  feeling,  as  shown  in  his 
"inexcusably  bitter  attacks  upon  the 
Methodists." 

"  He  is  thoroughly  alarmed  and  dis- 
gusted by  their  progress.  He  thinks 
them  likely  to  succeed,  and  says  that 
if  they  succeed,  '  happiness  will  be 
destroyed,  reason  degraded,  and  sound 
religion  banished  from  the  world,'  and 
that  a  reign  of  fanaticism  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  f  a  long  period  of  the  gross- 
est immorality,  atheism,  and  debauch- 
ery.' He  is  not  sure  that  any  palliation 
is  possible,  but  he  suggests  as  possible 
the  employment  of  ridicule,  and  ap- 
plies it  himself  most  unsparingly. 
When  the  Methodists  try  to  convert 
the  Hindoos,  he  attacks  them  furiously 
for  endangering  the  empire.  They 
naturally  reply  that  a  Christian  is 
bound  to  propagate  his  belief.  The 
answer,  says  Smith,  is  short :  '  It  is 
not  Christianity  which  is  introduced 
(into  India),  but  the  debased  nonsense 
and  mummery  of  the  Methodists, 
which  has  little  more  to  do  with  the 
Christian  religion  than  it  has  to  do 
with  the  religion  of  China.'  The  mis- 
sionaries, he  says,  are  so  foolish  '  that 
the  natives  almost  instinctively  duck 
and  pelt  them,'  as,  one  cannot  help 
remembering,  missionaries  of  an  earlier 
Christian  era  had  been  ducked  and 
pelted." 

This,  however,  has  not  much  to 
do  with  the  question  of  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Eeview,'  since  it  is  not  just 
views  or  right  feelings — things 
never  quite  indispensable,  as  Mr 
Stephen  knows,  to  success  in  litera- 
ture— but  literary  skill  and  faculty 
that  are  in  question.  And  so  far 
as  these  are  concerned,  it  is  only 
Jeffrey  who  is  put  at  the  bar  and 
examined,  so  to  speak,  on  his  oath. 
Horner  is  described  as  "  a  typical 
representative  of  those  solid,  in- 
domitable Scotchmen  whom  one 
knows  not  whether  to  respect  for 
their  energy  or  to  dread  as  the 
most  intolerable  of  bores."  On  the 
whole,  Mr  Stephen's  conclusion  is, 
that  while  the  Edinburgh  Review- 
ers "  enormously  raised  the  tone 
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of  periodical  literature  at  the  time, 
by  opening  an  arena  for  perfectly 
independent  discussion,"  they  did 
this  not  with  any  fine  or  lofty  im- 
pulse. They  did  a  good  thing,  but 
not  from  any  good  motive,  and 
worked  very  successfully  without 
working  very  well.  Perhaps  a 
more  extended  examination  of  the 
facts  would  be  necessary  before 
coming  to  any  decision  as  to  the 
inferiority  of  the  articles  written 
by  Jeffrey's  young  band  of  unpro- 
fessional litterateurs,  to  those  which 
are  contributed  by  the  more  strictly 
technical  men  of  letters  of  the 
present  time  to  the  pages  of  con- 
temporary periodicals. 

We  have  taken  up  the  only 
question  treated  by  Mr  Stephen 
which  has  not  been  decided  by  the 
world,  and  on  which  he  sets  forth 
an  original  view,  still  fully  open  to 
discussion — though  there  are  many 
much  better  things  in  his  volumes 
than  the  article  on  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers.  Among  these  we  may 
pause  to  point  out  the  beautiful 
sketch  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
which  is  a  model  of  delicate  draw- 
ing and  fine  literary  perception. 
The  old  scientific  humorist,  so 
gravely  dignified  and  circumstan- 
tial, so  fantastic  in  his  profound 
seriousness,  with  the  smile  almost 
too  deep  down  in  his  eyes  for  com- 
mon apprehension,  supplies  the  cri- 
tic with  the  most  sympathetic  of 
subjects ;  and  he  has  done  to  it  the 
fullest  justice. 

The  questions  discussed  by  Mr 
Arnold  are  not  literary  in  the  same 
sense  as  those  of  Mr  Stephen. 
He  has  chosen  to  perpetuate  his 
reviews,  as  we  have  said,  by  giv- 
ing them  renewed  existence  in  this 
volume ;  but  we  have  nothing  to 
say  to  reviews.  They  are  excellent 
in  their  proper  place,  but  that  place 
is  not  here ;  and  their  reproduc- 
tion shows  either  a  reckless  confi- 
dence in  the  devotion  of  the  reader, 
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or  a  sense  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
that  nothing  but  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, as  in  the  fairy  tale,  ever 
fell  from  his  own  lips.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  believe  in  Mr  Matthew 
Arnold  to  this  point,  and  we  do 
not  care  for  his  repetitions.  Even 
the  sketch  of  Madame  Sand  and  the 
vi^it  which  he  paid  her,  is  too  un- 
important for  a  book.  It  is  a  graceful 
sketch  enough,  but  very  slight  and 
flimsy,  and  not  teaching  us  much 
mere  about  that  remarkable  person- 
age than  a  newspaper  interviewer 
might  have  done.  George  Sand,  or 
els  3  she  is  belied,  was  no  such 
limpid  amiability  as  he  depicts  her. 
W3  remember  the  tone,  full  of 
force  and  subdued  passion,  with 
which  an  old  man  who  had  known 
he]'  in  the  bloom  of  life,  turned 
fro  in  the  dreadful  photograph  which 
in  the  Paris  shop-windows  repre- 
sented her  later  years,  with  a  viv- 
idness much  different  from  Mr 
Arnold's  somewhat  milk-and-water 
reminiscences.  "Elle  etait  belle," 
said  our  friend  with  a  kindling  of 
old  emotion  under  his  large  melan- 
choly eyelids;  and  he  added  with 
that  subdued  passion  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  the  passion  of  old  love 
and  hatred  which  is  the  keenest 
of  mortal  sentiments,  "elle  est 
hiceuse!"  and  so  she  was  in  the 
photograph,  and  in  the  mind  of  the 
old  comrade  who  had  seen  her 
epl]wlier  one  heart  after  another, 
peihaps  his  own  among  them,  with 
the  composure  of  a  goddess.  To 
Mr  Arnold  she  gave  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  talked  in  the  most  admirable 
old -lady-like  manner;  and  his  dis- 
course on  the  subject  is  full  of  that 
sweetness  which  he  himself  prizes 
so  highly,  and  presents  her  in  the 
sof  est  ideal  colours,  as  a  lofty  yet 
tenler  enthusiast  without  soil  or 
stain  of  earth.  "We  are  very  willing 
to  i  Hot  a  high  place  to  George  Sand 
ani'  >ng  her  contemporaries,  and  even 
among  the  permanent  glories  of 
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France,  which  in  some  of  its 
phases  has  never  had  a  more  skilful 
or  more  graceful  expositor;  but  we 
decline  to  accept  her  as  a  type  of 
the  purest  and  most  elevated  genius. 
The  strength,  however,  of  Mr 
Arnold's  volume  is  in  its  politico- 
moral  discussions,  with  which  this 
sketch  has  a  certain  connection ;  for 
it  is  democracy  and  equality  that 
are  his  subjects — subjects  that  can- 
not be  treated  without  large  refer- 
ence to  France  and  her  experiences 
in  both  questions.  Mr  Arnold  in- 
forms us  that  while  the  bulk  of 
opinion  in  England  is  strenuously 
against  the  principle  of  equality, 
out  of  England  the  feeling  is  very 
different,  and  that  every  Continental 
State  which  has  had  the  chance,  has 
held  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  the 
system  of  law  founded  upon  it,  and 
specially  intended  for  its  promo- 
tion ;  while  America  and  our  own 
distant  colonies,  without  any  for- 
mal adherence  to  the  regulations 
of  that  legal  system,  have  in  fact 
very  much  adopted  its  characteris- 
tic proviso  in  respect  to  the  law  of 
bequest.  But  Mr  Arnold  seems 
to  have  confused  himself  in  the 
coils  of  his  own  argument,  and  to 
forget  that  a  law  of  bequest,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  can  never  be  a 
charter  of  equality  to  a  race  or  en- 
tire nation.  It  is  one  thing  to 
equalise  property,  to  prevent  the 
maintenance  or  establishment  of 
great  estates,  and  to  legislate  so 
that  every  son  of  a  rich  parent  shall 
have  an  equal  share  of  his  father's 
possessions — and  quite  a  different 
thing  to  establish  a  rule  of  general 
equality  extending  to  the  moneyed 
and  the  moneyless,  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  When  he  speaks  of  "  the 
social  system  which  equality  cre- 
ates in  France,"  he  speaks  (of 
course)  of  a  system  which  entirely 
leaves  out  all  the  dangerous  classes, 
that  proletariat  which  has  never 
anywhere  launched  forth  such 
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alarming  theories  or  taken  such 
startling  ways  of  showing  itself  as 
in  France.  La  propriete  c'est  le  vol 
is  a  French  doctrine,  and  there  is 
no  small  number  of  Frenchmen  who 
tremble  before  the  red  and  horrible 
ghost  conjured  up  by  these  words. 
That  there  is,  indeed,  no  country  in 
the  world  where  the  higher  classes 
are  subject  to  such  terrible  fits  of 
panic  in  respect  to  the  lower,  is 
evident  to  most  people  who  have 
any  personal  acquaintance  with 
them.  Mr  Arnold,  however,  writes 
as  if  there  was  a  completeness  of 
union  between  class  and  class  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  which 
our  aristocratical  principles  entirely 
prevented  j  and  with  curious  disin- 
genuousness  contrasts  the  French 
peasant  with  the  English  middle 
class,  as  if  there  was  no  bour- 
geoisie in  France,  to  afford  a  more 
natural  balance  to  that  difficult 
and  unlovely  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  respect  to  this  French 
peasant  he  quotes  from  Mr  Hamer- 
ton  words  to  which  we  could  all 
find  perfect  pendants  in  opinions 
given  of  Scots,  Irish,  and  Welsh 
peasants  certainly,  not  to  speak 
of  the  rustic  inhabitants  of  other 
regions  :  "  their  manners  are  excel- 
lent ;  they  have  delicate  percep- 
tions, they  have  tact,  they  have 
a  certain  refinement  which  a  bru- 
talised  peasantry  could  not  pos- 
sibly have."  How  often  have  the 
poor  Irish  in  the  midst  of  their 
poverty,  the  Highlanders  deprived 
of  every  comfort,  been  compliment- 
ed in  the  same  way  !  "  But  you 
know,"  adds  Mr  Arnold,  "how  often 
it  happens  in  England  that  a  culti- 
vated person  talking  to  one  of  the 
lower  class,  or  even  of  the  middle 
class,  feels,  and  cannot  but  feel,  that 
there  is  somehow  a  wall  of  partition 
between  himself  and  the  other,  that 
they  seem  to  belong  to  two  different 
worlds.  Thoughts,  feelings,  per- 
ceptions, susceptibilities,  language, 


manners  —  everything  is  different. 
Whereas  with  a  French  peasant  the 
most  cultivated  man  may  find  himself 
in  sympathy — may  feel  that  he  is 
talking  to  an  equal."  This  sentence 
might  stand  with  perfect  propriety, 
and  exactly  the  same  meaning,  if  the 
reader  substituted  the  words  High- 
land gillie  (for  example)  instead 
of  French  peasant.  With  many 
persons  of  that  class,  the  highest 
and  most  cultivated  personages  of 
the  realm  find  it  perfectly  pleasant 
to  live  :  and  it  might  be  a  curious, 
and,  we  think,  more  interesting 
question  than  this  very  halting 
comparison  between  the  French  and 
English,  to  ask  why  it  is  that  the 
gentleman  of  aristocratical  feelings, 
whatever  may  be  the  breadth  of  his 
political  tenets,  should  always  be 
able  to  find  a  resting  -  ground  on 
which  he  can  stand  side  by  side 
with  the  humblest  class,  and  make 
common  cause  with  it ;  while  nothing 
can  overcome  his  contempt,  distrust, 
and  dislike  for  the  intermediary 
grade — the  so-called  middle  class? 
Is  it  because  this  middle  class  is 
perpetually  pushing  upward  to  in- 
vade the  sanctuary  of  his  gentility, 
a  thing  the  peasant  is  unlikely  to 
do  1  or  is  it  that  a  man  who  is  pure 
peuple  (we  use  the  French  word,  as 
more  expressive  of  what  we  mean 
than  the  English)  recovers  his  simple 
standing-ground  of  humanity  by  the 
absence  of  all  possible  claims  to  any 
social  position  which  could  bring 
him  within  the  notice  of  his  supe- 
riors? It  would  seem  as  if  Mr 
Arnold,  in  his  admiration  for  the 
peasant,  had  forgotten  altogether 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  epi- 
cier  in  the  French  world  both  of  life 
and  letters  ;  but  Frenchmen  in 
general,  we  think,  are  very  well 
acquainted  with  it,  and  not  much 
more  respectful  of  it  than  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman  is  of  his  ideal  shop- 
keeper, that  universal  pariah  whom 
all  men  permit  themselves  to  despise. 
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When  Mr  Arnold  goes  further, 
and  contrasts  what  he  calls  "the 
goodness  and  agreeableness  of  life 
the:e"  with  (what  he  calls)  the 
" h: deousness  and  immense  ennui" 
of  Mfe  here — a  life  "  against  which 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  in 
hunanity  rebels  " — it  is  very  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  know  how  to  classify 
the  facts  on  either  side,  and  come 
to  any  absolute  certainty  about 
then.  That  life  may  be  good 
and  agreeable  to  the  Frenchman 
we  are  willing  to  allow ;  though 
it  is  curious  to  remark  that,  ac- 
cording to  French  writers  them- 
sehes,  there  is  nothing  so  killing, 
•so  oppressive,  so  terrible,  as  the 
ennui  of  that  provincial  life  in 
France  which  some  Englishmen 
hold  up  as  delightful.  But  the  real 
question  for  us  is  not  the  delight 
which  the  Frenchman  finds  in  his 
way  of  living,  but  whether  it  is 
qur  e  certain  that  it  would  be  equally 
good  and  agreeable  for  all.  To  the 
ma^s  of  English  men  and  English 
women  a  French  house  is  the  em- 
blem of  discomfort,  and  French 
habits  entirely  unattractive.  What- 
ever Mr  Matthew  Arnold  may  think, 
we  sincerely  believe  that  to  sit  for 
hours  in  front  of  a  cafe,  or  even 
under  the  pretty  lamps  and  green 
branches  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  is 
a  k  nd  of  pleasure  which  very  soon 
palls  upon  those  who  are  not  to  the 
mai  ner  born,  and  that  even  the 
stuffiest  domestic  parlour  would,  for 
a  continuance,  be  found  on  the  whole 
the  more  amusing  of  the  two.  No 
doubt  we  should  all  like  to  have 
the  entrees  to  those  salons,  more 
easily  to  be  found  in  books  than 
in  ceal  life,  where  the  finest  of 
Fre  ich  wits  keep  up  the  brilliant 
ball  of  conversation  to  the  delight 
of  a  1  listeners.  Yes;  and  so  should 
we  like  to  visit  at  those  houses  in 
Lor  don  where  the  best  of  English 
society  assembles.  Very  probably 
we  should  find  the  talk  more  brill- 


iant, animated,  and  eloquent  in  the 
former,  and  nothing  would  please 
us  more  than  to  make  the  compari- 
son; but  when  we  descend  to  the 
lower  levels — the  common  strain  of 
existence  which  we  have  all  some 
possibilities  of  observing — we  feel 
great  doubts  as  to  any  unspeaka- 
ble advantage  to  be  derived  from  a 
change.  Indoors,  a  French  cottage 
is  not  nearly  so  cheerful,  so  bright 
and  cleanly  to  look  at,  as  an  English 
one.  A  French  appartement  is 
much  more  monotonous  in  its  as- 
pect, in  its  inevitable  furniture — 
much  less  attaching  and  individual, 
as  well  as  less  comfortable,  than  an 
English  house ;  and  as  for  the  live- 
lier existence  with  which  we  are 
often  vaguely  tantalised,  what  is  it  1 
— a  routine  not  less  fixed  and  un- 
alterable than  that  life  of  hideous 
exactness  and  immense  ennui  which 
we  are  said  to  live.  If  the  reader 
who  may  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  judging  for  himself,  will  take, 
for  instance,  from  the  less  objection- 
able class  of  French  novels,  his  data 
upon  which  to  construct  a  picture  of 
French  domestic  life,  he  will  find 
very  little  in  it  of  this  superlative 
"goodness  and  agreeableness"  which 
make  France  so  happy.  He  will  find 
•its  main  features  to  be  in  very  broth- 
erly accord  with  our  own, — perhaps 
a  little  more  society,  a  little  more 
ease  of  visiting,  a  weekly  reception 
instead  of  our  occasional  and  more 
formal  parties,  a  greater  frequency 
of  holiday  excursions;  but  these 
compensated  for  by  a  spare  inter- 
nal life,  a  more  contracted  domestic 
centre,  a  keener  economy  descend- 
ing to  all  the  cheese-parings  and 
candle-ends  of  living.  As  for  that 
blessed  rule  of  equality,  there  is 
not  much  sign  of  it  in  the  strict 
exclusivism  of  the  faubourg,  or 
in  that  most  servile  snobbishness 
which  makes  the  French  nouveaux 
riches  glide  out  of  their  very  name, 
if  they  can  strain  a  de  something  or 
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other  out  of  any  little  bit  of  newly- 
acquired  property.  Mr  Arnold  may 
say  that  these  are  petty  details  not 
worthy  to  be  taken  into  acccount  as 
against  his  large  and  blissful  tableau 
of  French  beatitude.  But  the  beati- 
tude is  vague,  and  the  details  are 
within  the  reach  of  individual  eye- 
sight. France  is  a  noble  and  great 
country  worthy  of  all  respect  and 
sympathy,  and  from  whom  we  may 
learn  various  lessons  as  she  from  us. 
But  it  is  as  foolish  to  erect  her  into 
a  model,  and  regard  her  as  a  Para- 
dise, as  it  is  to  throw  stones  at  her 
and  call  her  names  according  to  the 
old,  neighbourly  way. 

A  more  just  ground  for  this 
vaunting  of  France  and  her  supe- 
riority will  be  found,  however,  in 
the  Essay  called  "  Porro  Unum  est 
Necessarium,"  which  treats  of  the 
respective  advance  of  France  and 
England  in  what  it  is  usual  to  call 
secondary  education.  Taking  Mr 
Arnold's  statistics  to  be  beyond 
question,  our  inferiority  is  marked 
indeed ;  and  at  the  present  crisis 
of  French  educational  affairs,  the 
reader  will  find  much  information 
and  interest  in  this  paper.  The 
French  lycee  ought  to  have  one 
enormous  advantage  in  the  fact 
that  it  receives  boys  of  all  grades 
(save  the  highest  and  lowest),  in  a 
true  and  noble  republicanism  which 
cannot  but  benefit,  one  would  think, 
the  future  brotherliness  of  French- 
men. So  the  old  grammar  schools 
in  their  day  brought  young  squire 
and  yeoman  and  burgher's  son  to- 
gether, and  so  did  the  parish  schools 
of  old  Scotland,  weaving  links  of 
tender  association  which  were  hard 
to  break.  Oddly  enough,  Mr  Ar- 
nold takes  no  notice  of  this  real 
chance  for  equality. 

These  national  comparisons  bring 


us  with  curious  appropriateness 
to  the  consideration  of  a  small 
but  remarkable  series  *  of  books 
which  have  attracted  attention  on 
all  hands,  and  which  in  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  subtle  wayr 
without  any  obtrusion  of  their  aim 
upon  the  world,  have  been  quiet- 
ly at  work  for  some  time  with 
much  elaboration  and  suggestive- 
ness,  though  outwardly  with  a 
shadowy  and  sketchy  manner, 
which  has  disarmed  suspicion,  on 
the  elucidation  of  the  American 
character,  and  its  difficulties  in  re- 
spect to  other  national  develop- 
ments. We  think  we  do  not  err 
in  attributing  this  motive  to  the 
remarkable  social  sketches  scarcely 
to  be  called  tales,  since  they  are  in 
general  the  most  unfinished  and  in- 
conclusive of  episodes,  with  which 
the  circumstantial  simplicity  of  the 
author's  name  is  in  a  kind  of  hu- 
morous keeping.  His  "  Jr."  at  once 
defies  and  excites  curiosity,  just  as 
the  close  adherence  to  fact  of  all 
his  details  and  remorseless  incom- 
pleteness of  all  his  stories  may 
be  said  to  do.  Nothing  can  be 
more  like  life  than  the  abrupt 
chapter  lightly  begun,  rising  into 
perhaps  tragical  importance,  then 
breaking  off  as  by  some  sport  of 
merely  wanton  fate,  and  coming 
to  nothing,  which  is  the  favourite 
form  in  which  he  works.  This  is 
very  like  life,  and  it  is  very  unlike 
art,  whose  mission  it  is  to  draw 
completeness  out  of  the  irregular- 
ities of  fact,  and  console  us  with 
some  sense  of  attainable  coherence 
and  symmetry  in  existence.  It  is 
not  a  vulgar  necessity  for  a  pleasur- 
able sensation  wherewith  to  soothe 
and  satisfy  the  reader,  that  makes 
the  episode  of  youthful  love,  which 
counts  for  so  little  often  in  our 


*  The  American.  By  Henry  James,  Jr.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. — The 
Europeans  :  a  Sketch.  By  the  Same.  Macmillan  &  Co.— Daisy  Miller,  and  other 
Stories.  By  the  Same.  Macmillan  &  Co.  - 
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lives,  the  selected  portion  of  them 
for  all  the  lighter  uses  of  poetry 
ard  fiction.  Barring  life  itself, 
which  is  a  tragedy,  and  can,  what- 
ever happens,  end  only  in  a  grave, 
the  period  of  youth,  ending  legiti- 
mately in  marriage,  is  at  once  the 
niDst  dramatic  and  the  most  detach- 
alle  of  our  lives.  Marriage  is  the 
orly  absolute  break  in  life  which, 
though  a  beginning,  affords  at  the 
same  time  an  end,  and  reconciles  all 
the  necessities  of  story- telling ;  and 
no  drama  satisfies  the  mind  in  its 
natural  and  healthy  condition  which 
dees  not  round  itself  off  with  some- 
thing definite,  a  conclusion,  an 
event.  To  this  all  languages  and 
all  times  bear  testimony.  Never- 
theless, when  now  and  then  some 
artist  of  special  endowments  re- 
fuses the  bondage  of  art,  abandons 
the  necessities  of  dramatic  complete- 
ness, and  throws  us  into  a  vague 
eternity  of  wistful  suggestions,  such 
as  that  in  which  so  many  minds 
consciously  float  and  wander — going 
through  all  the  anguishes  and  ex- 
citements, which  ought  to  bring  a 
conclusion  of  one  kind  or  another, 
but  always  breaking  off,  never 
attaining,  beginning  again  in  end- 
less and  listless  renewal,  finding 
every  occasion  manque,  and  every 
new  turn  of  the  wheel  as  continu- 
ous yet  as  incoherent  as  before — 
tho  effect  of  his  delicate  perversity 
is  jjreat.  It  is  only,  however,  when 
it  is  apparent  that  some  other  and 
pei 'haps  greater  motive  than  that 
of  the  simple  artist  actuates  him, 
that  we  begin  to  be  aware  how  the 
very  fragmentary  character  of  his 
work,  its  broken  lights,  its  aimless 
passions,  its.  catastrophes  manques, 
may  be  serving  a  better  purpose 
than  any  regularity  of  art. 

This  leading  purpose  we  find  in 
Mr  James's  apparently  evident  in- 
tention to  set  forth  his  country- 
men and  countrywomen  with  all 
the  singular  circumstances  which 


affect  their  position  and  give  them 
a  special  character  of  their  own 
apart  from  other  races — aux  prises 
with  those  other  races,  and  work- 
ing out,  through  all  the  difficulties 
and  mutual  misunderstandings  of 
the  contact,  the  special  chapter  of 
human  experience  which  is  most  at- 
tractive to  them,  and  without  which 
(it  would  seem)  they  do  not  fully 
esteem  or  understand  themselves. 
Though  the  deep  of  human  variety 
is  infinite,  and  every  great  artist 
till  the  end  of  time  will  no  doubt 
go  on  drawing  new- individualities 
out  of  the  inexhaustible  well  of  poeti- 
cal being,  yet  there  is  no  longer  much 
room  for  novelty  in  the  possible  cir- 
cumstances of  modern  life.  Eoman- 
tic  and  extraordinary  adventures 
are  scarcely  prized  as  they  used  to 
be,  and  the  ideal  transcript  of  our 
common  lives  in  which  imagination 
has  so  long  worked,  and  which  is, 
we  believe,  its  best  subject,  grows 
wearisome  by  much  repetition.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  re- 
source more  attractive  to  one  who 
knows  it  enough  to  be  able  to  use 
it,  than  the  position  of  the  Ameri- 
can in  Europe,  with  its  mixture  of 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  its  almost 
childhood  yet  maturity,  its  com- 
mand of  all  which  mere  education 
can  impart,  and  deficiency  in  that 
which  only  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  older  world  can  supply. 
Mr  James  possesses  this  knowledge ; 
and  though  he  blows  no  national 
trumpet,  nor  ever  indulges  in  flights 
of  patriotism  —  nay,  though  he 
makes  no  secret  of  his  affection  to, 
perhaps  his  preference  for,  the  older 
countries  of  the  globe — he  has,  or  else 
we  are  greatly  mistaken,  a  very  warm 
and  determined  purpose  to  elevate 
his  countrymen  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world, — to  show  their  side  of  the 
question,  their  disgust  and  impa- 
tience with  the  fictitious  circum- 
stances of  our  older  civilisation,  their 
indignant  superiority  to  some  of  our 
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meannesses,  their  scorn  of  our  vul- 
garities as  opposed  to  their  own, 
their  wonder  at  our  misconceptions, 
and  sometimes  proud  contempt  for 
them  as  unworthy  even  the  effort 
of  clearing  up.  Above  all,  it  is  in 
his  American  women  that  Mr  James 
shows  us  this  delicate  impatience, 
disappointment,  and  dolorous  sur- 
prise, mingled  with  a  fresh  enthu- 
siasm for,  and  visionary  love  of,  the 
old  England  which  was  Shakes- 
peare's, and  is  theirs  as  well  as 
ours,  which  gives  bitterness  to  the 
pang  of  actual  encounter.  He  has 
given  us  this  picturesque  and  re- 
markable contrast  under  various 
lights.  In  the  'American7  he  has 
placed  his  ideal  countryman  in  con- 
tact and  conflict  with  French  society 
and  its  rigid  rules  and  impassable 
barriers.  In  the  '  Europeans,'  it  is 
a  pair  from  the  Old  World,  whom 
we  cannot  call  English,  nor  French, 
nor  German,  but  who  seem  a 
melange  of  all  these  nationalities, 
and  of  the  species  of  adventurer  as 
well — who  are  brought  in  contact 
with  the  equally  rigid,  though  very 
different,  social  regulations  of  Amer- 
ican life.  In  the  "International 
Episode  "  we  have  a  direct  contrast 
between  American  and  English 
society.  These  productions  are  all 
of  one  series,  not  much  more  than 
chapters  in  one  book,  fragments 
broken  off,  which  may  hereafter — 
should  Mr  James,  as  he  grows  older, 
become  more  affected  by  the  ordi- 
nary desire  of  humanity  for  some 
conclusion  and  solid  ground  upon 
which  to  rest  his  foot — be  supple- 
mented and  completed,  for  anything 
we  can  tell  to  the  contrary.  But 
as  they  stand  there  is  no  comple- 
tion, no  addition  necessary.  They 
are  essays  of  national  revelation — 
the  American  side  of  the  question  : 
how  it  strikes  them  in  distinction 
from  the  less  original  and  remark- 
able expression  of  how  it  strikes  us. 
The  Transatlantic  writer  would  be 


more  than  human  if  he  did  not, 
insensibly  perhaps — it  might  even 
be  involuntarily — give  his  country- 
man by  far  the  best  of  it.  His 
American  in  France  is  as  fine  a 
fellow  as  his  conscience  will  per- 
mit him  to  make  of  an  unculti- 
vated and  unenlightened,  though 
large  and  manly  type.  Whereas 
his  European  in  America  is  a 
shabby  bit  of  an  agreeable  ad- 
venturer— nothing  but  cultivation 
and  good  manners  and  emptiness. 
In  the  same  way  the  American 
ladies  of  the  third  sketch,  bewil- 
dered and  disgusted  by  the  grudg- 
ing response  that  is  made  in  London 
to  their  own  unbounded  hospitali- 
ties on  the  other  side,  are,  by  the 
mere  nature  of  the  case,  in  a  position 
curiously  superior  to  that  of  the 
Englishmen  who,  for  their  part,  had 
accepted  every  civility,  it  is  true, 
by  a  kind  of  gentle  compulsion, 
and  who  are  really  puzzled  how  to 
return  these  civilities,  and  truly 
ashamed  of  themselves  for  their 
inability  to  do  so.  Lord  Lambeth 
looks  very  small  beside  Bessie  Alden. 
It  is  the  case  throughout.  We  all 
look  small  beside  the  more  mag- 
nanimous, the  more  liberal  and 
noble  being  of  our  visitors.  There 
is  an  unconscious  elevation  in  their 
ignorance  which  shows  against  the 
petty  background  of  our  convention- 
al familiarity  with  the  fade  routine 
and  vulgar  prejudices  of  our  Old 
World  life. 

The  'American'  was  the  work 
by  which  Mr  James  won  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  public,  and  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  forcible  of  his 
productions;  but  it  is  much  the 
least  delicate,  and  the  real  per- 
plexities of  the  situation,  which 
were  quite  enough  to  tax  any  reason- 
able imagination,  are  complicated 
by  an  absurdly  unreal  bit  of  melo- 
drama quite  unsuited  to  the  scene, 
and  impossible  to  the  author 
who  has  not  any  pencils  at  his 
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disposal  black  enough  or  rough 
enough  for  work  of  this  description. 
Tho  story  is  naif  in  the  extreme — 
alirost  what  a  Frenchman  would 
call  brutal  in  its  simplicity.  A 
ricl  i,  prosperous,  ignorant,  wandering 
American,  fresh  from  San  Francisco 
and.  potential  money-making,  and  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  fine  society, 
finds  himself  in  Paris  ;  and  after 
a  few  adventures  to  begin  with — in 
one  of  which  he  signalises  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  uninstructedness  by 
buying,  for  two  thousand  francs,  the 
woithless  copy  of  a  picture  in  the 
Louvre,  "for  he  admires  the  squint- 
ing Madonna  of  the  young  lady  with 
the  boyish  coiffure,  because  he  thinks 
the  young  lady  herself  uncommonly 
taking,"  and  giving  a  commission  for 
a  number  of  others  to  the  same 
extremely  improper  young  person 
— be  announces,  with  the  utmost 
frankness  and  sincerity,  his  inten- 
tions in  a  more  important  matter : — 

"  Since  you  ask  me,"  said  Newman, 
"  I  will  say  frankly  that  I  want  ex- 
tremely to  marry.  It  is  time,  to  be- 
gin with  :  before  I  know  it,  I  shall  be 
forty.  And  then  I'm  lonely,  and  help- 
less, and  dull.  But  if  I  marry  now,  so 
long;  as  I  didn't  do  it  in  hot  haste  when 
I  was  twenty,  I  must  do  it  with  my 
eye^  open.  I  want  to  do  the  thing  in 
handsome  style.  I  not  only  want  to 
make  no  mistakes,  but  I  want  to  make 
a  great  hit.  I  Want  to  take  my  pick. 
My  wife  must  be  a  magnificent  wo- 
mar;." 

"  Voila  ce  qui  s'appelle  parler  ! " 
cried  Mrs  Tristram. 

"  Oh,  I  have  thought  an  immense 
dea]  about  it." 

"  Perhaps  you  think  too  much.  The 
best  thing  is  simply  to  fall  in  love." 

"  When    I    find    the  woman    who 

6 'eases  me  I  shall  love  her  enough. 
y  wife  shall  be  very  comfortable." 
"  You  are  superb.     There's  a  chance 
for  the  magnificent  woman." 

"  You  are  not  fair,"  Newman  rejoin- 
ed. "  You  draw  a  fellow  out  and  put 
him  off  his  guard,  and  then  you  laugh 
at  him." 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs  Tristram, 


"  that  I  am  very  serious.  To  prove  it, 
I  will  make  you  a  proposal.  Should 
you  like  me,  as  they  say  here,  to  marry 
you?" 

"  To  hunt  up  a  wife  for  me  ? " 

"  She  is  already  found.  I  will  bring 
you  together." 

"Oh,  come,"  said  Tristram,  "we 
don't  keep  a  matrimonial  bureau.  He 
will  think  you  want  your  commission." 

"  Present  me  to  a  woman  who  comes 
up  to  my  notions,"  said  Newman,  "  and 
I  will  marry  her  to-morrow." 

"  You  have  a  strange  tone  about  it, 
and  I  don't  quite  understand  you.  I 
didn't  suppose  you  would  be  so  cold- 
blooded and  calculating." 

Newman  was  silent  a  while.  "  Well," 
he  said  at  last,  "  I  want  a  great  woman. 
I  stick  to  that.  That's  one  thing  I  can 
treat  myself  to  ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  had,  I 
mean  to  have  it.  What  else  have  I  toiled 
and  struggled  for  all  these  years  ?  I  have 
succeeded,  and  now  what  am  I  to  do 
with  my  success  ?  To  make  it  perfect, 
as  I  see  it,  there  must  be  a  beautiful 
woman  perched  on  the  pile  like  a  statue 
on  a  monument.  She  must  be  as  good 
as  she  is  beautiful,  and  as  clever  as  she 
is  good.  I  can  give  my  wife  a  good 
deal,  so  I  am  not  afraid  to  ask  a  good 
deal  myself.  She  shall  have  every- 
thing a  woman  can  desire  ;  I  shall  not 
even  object  to  her  being  too  good  for 
rue  ;  she  may  be  cleverer  and  wiser 
than  I  can  understand,  and  I  shall 
only  be  the  better  pleased.  I  want 
to  possess,  in  a  word,  the  best  article 
in  the  market." 

"  This  is  very  interesting,"  said  Mrs 
Tristram.  "  I  like  to  see  a  man  know 
his  own  mind." 

"I  have  known  mine  for  a  long 
time,"  Newman  went  on.  "  I  made  up 
my  mind  tolerably  early  in  life  that  a 
beautiful  wife  was  the  thing  best  worth 
having  here  below.  It  is  the  greatest 
victory  over  circumstances.  When  I 
say  beautiful,  I  mean  beautiful  in  mind 
and  in  manners  as  well  as  in  person. 
It  is  a  thing  every  man  has  an  equal 
right  to  ;  he  may  get  it  if  he  can." 

This  supreme  acquisition,  alas  ! 
turns  out  not  to  be  so  easy  as  Mr 
Newman,  with  his  pockets  full  of 
dollars  and  his  fine  ambition, 
thinks  ;  but  his  mind  is  com- 
pletely set  upon  it.  "I  am  not 
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afraid  of  a  foreigner,"  lie  says  when 
his  friend  Mrs  Tristram  proposes  to 
him  her  friend,  a  beautiful  Parisian. 
"  Besides,  I  rather  like  the  idea  of 
taking  in  Europe  too.  It  enlarges 
the  field  of  selection."  In  short, 
this  offspring  of  the  JSTew  World, 
without  antecedents  of  his  own, 
without  anything  but  his  great 
fortune  and  the  qualities  by  which 
he  has  made  it,  is  determined  to 
spend  this  fortune  of  his  upon  the 
very  best  thing  that  is  to  be  got 
for  the  money — the  finest,  noblest, 
and  most  beautiful  that  the  Old 
World  can  supply.  And  such  is 
his  originality,  his  indomitable 
character,  and  the  genuine  feeling 
in  him,  that  he  actually  makes  a 
conquest  of  the  lady  herself, — a 
perfect  creature,  who  is,  as  may  be 
supposed,  not  half  so  charming 
as  one  of  Mr  James's  imperfect 
American  women.  The  story  is 
very  striking  and  amusing  so  long 
as  it  relates  the  prowess  of  Mr 
Xewman,  and  how  he  conquered 
every  obstacle  in  his  path.  We 
confess,  however,  that  we  can 
neither  comprehend  why  Madame 
la  Marquise  and  M.  le  Marquis  de 
Bellegarde,  the  mother  and  elder 
brother  of  the  incomparable  Claire, 
should  have  sanctioned  the  engage- 
ment in  the  first  place — or  why,  hav- 
ing done  so,  they  should  immedi- 
ately have  broken  it  off.  Such  a 
scandal  would  have  been,  one  would 
think,  worse  even  than  the  marriage 
itself.  The  end  of  the  book  is  very 
melodramatic.  There  is  a  wonder- 
ful family  secret,  of  which  JSTewman 
gets  possession,  and  by  means  of 
which  he  attempts  to  bully  the  old 
lady  and  her  son ;  but  he  comes  no 
speed,  and  after  a  great  many  strik- 
ing scenes,  and  some  very  halting 
ones,  his  brief  dream  is  over.  He 
has  fallen  in  love  with  the  beauti- 
ful lady,  in  his  way.  She  satisfies 
him  entirely.  She  is  the  very 
crown  he  has  desired  to  his  fortune. 


"  What  he  felt  was  an  intense  all- 
consuming  tenderness;"  and  his 
straightforward  devotion  so  worked 
upon  her,  that  when  at  last  she 
consents  to  marry  him,  and  is  try- 
ing to  account  for  the  gradual 
growth  of  her  satisfaction  in  him — 

"The  only  reason "  she  says,  and 

pauses.  "  Your  only  reason  is  that 
you  love  me,"  he  murmured,  with 
an  eloquent  gesture ;  and  for  want 
of  a  better  reason  Madame  de  Cintre' 
reconciled  herself  to  this  one. 

The  reader  understands  complete- 
ly Newman's  absolute  and  intense 
desire  to  get  an  exquisite  wife  as 
the  best  thing  in  the  world ;  but 
it  is  less  easy  to  comprehend 
the  transaction  when  it  comes  this 
length ;  and  from  the  date  of  the 
mysterious  breaking  off  all  is  in- 
comprehensible. The  story  will 
not  bear  examination.  But  the 
position  of  the  shrewd  yet  vision- 
ary Calif ornian,  in  face  of  so  many 
forces  which  he  has  no  understand- 
ing of — his  confidence  that  he  can 
overcome  the  difficulties  before  him, 
and  his  hopeless  and  helpless  defeat 
by  what  have  seemed  to  him  mere 
thin  ghosts  of  Old  World  prejudice 
— is  very  ably  and  skilfully  shown. 
From  the  moment  when  we  find 
him  full  of  admiration  for  the  bad 
copy  made  by  the  young  lady  who 
was  "  uncommonly  taking,"  his 
ignorance  and  self-confidence,  his 
determination  to  do  and  have  the 
very  best  of  everything,  and  total 
incapacity  to  understand  the  force 
and  meaning  of  all  that  is  against 
him,  are  kept  before  us  with.the  most 
distinct  and  happy  reality.  His  ig- 
norance is  great,  but  he  has  instincts 
which  are  finer  than  instruction.  He 
does  not  know  that  Mademoiselle 
Moche's  picture  is  very  bad,  but 
he  knows  the  perfection  of  woman- 
hood which  he  is  in  search  of  when 
he  sees  it,  and  is  never  for  a  moment 
tempted  to  make  an  ideal  of  the  bad 
little  painter,  though  hebuys  her  pic- 
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ture.  He  thinks,  on  the  other  hand, 
ig:iorantly  and  foolishly,  that  the 
pride  of  the  decayed  family  in  the 
faubourg  is  one  of  the  things  which 
such  a  man  as  he,  is  bound  to  subdue. 
But  though  he  is  thus  stumbling 
about  in  "a  world  not  realised," 
and  is  altogether  worsted  and  over- 
thrown, he  never  loses  our  sym- 
pathy; we  cannot  think  of  him 
as  vain  or  ignorant,  though  his 
ideas  are  so.  His  confidence  in 
himself,  though  so  unjustifiable,  has 
always  a  certain  nobleness  in  it ; 
and  he  is  never  vulgar,  nor  com- 
monplace, nor  petty,  but  has  in 
him  a  large  and  magnanimous  na- 
ture— something  princely  and  fine, 
notwithstanding  the  sharp  limita- 
tions of  his  experience,  his  ignor- 
ance and  false  security.  The  Old 
W  orld  crushes  the  representative  of 
the  New.  It  erects  before  him  cruel, 
incomprehensible  barriers,  and  sucks 
the  soul  out  of  him,  and  remorse- 
lessly cuts  off  all  his  hopes.  He  is 
no  match  for  it,  though  he  thinks 
at  first  that  he  is  far  more  than  a 
match.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
aristocratic  France  deals  with  the 
American.  It  baffles  him,  con- 
founds him,  cuts  off  his  ambition 
and  his  ideal,  and  makes^an  end  of 
what  was  to  have  been  so  good — his 
future,  the  reward  of  his  exertions, 
th>3  fine  dream  upon  which  he  had 
concentrated  all  his  hopes. 

England  treats  with  less  cruelty 
tho  American  woman  whom  Mr 
James  presents  to  us,  with  a  touch 
of  indulgence  for  the  mother  coun- 
try, as  the  representative  of  the 
Now  World  in  London.  We  find 
Miss  Bessie  Alden  first  at  home  in 
tho  multitudinous  life  of  an  Ameri- 
can watering-place,  where  the  whole 
population  sits  out  in  breezy  veran- 
das (called  piazzas  in  native  phrase- 
ology) within  sight  of  the  sea,  in 
white  dresses,  and  talks.  To  this 
society  arrive  two  Englishmen, 
Lord  Lambeth  and  Mr  Percy  Beau- 
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mont,  who  are  made  very  much  of 
by  the  pretty  wife  and  beautiful 
sister  of  the  New  York  man  of 
business,  to  whom  they  have  been 
introduced.  Bessie  Alden,  the  sis- 
ter, is  a  Boston  young  lady,  not 
accustomed  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
New-Yorkers,  and  much  impressed 
by  her  first  encounter  with  an 
Englishman.  The  picture  is  very 
pretty  and  charming.  The  girl 
looks  at  the  handsome,  somewhat 
dull,  very  ignorant,  and  perfectly 
good-tempered  and  good-mannered 
Englishman  with  a  little  awe.  To 
her  he  is  a  type  of  that  cultivated 
and  beautiful  Old  World,  full  of 
associations,  full  of  poetry,  about 
which  she  has  been  reading  all  her 
days,  and  to  see  which  is,  as  she 
says,  the  dream  of  her  life.  She 
finds  in  him  everything  that  is  most 
attractive  to  the  imagination  and 
most  unlike  what  Americans  have. 
He  is  a  nobleman,  a  lord,  a  duke's 
son,  a  complete  impersonation  of 
the  strange,  fascinating,  and  so  dif- 
ferent life  of  the  old  country.  But 
though  she  is  infinitely  attracted 
by  the  phenomena  of  his  existence, 
Miss  Bessie  is  never  fascinated  by 
the  individual,  whom  Mr  James  has 
made,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  a  some- 
what silly  and  stupid  young  man, 
though  he  is  very  carefully  attired 
in  the  fragmentary  talk  and  anxious 
avoidance  of  all  pretence  at  anything 
better,  which  is  characteristic  of  Eng- 
lishmen. The  situation  will  remind 
the  reader  of  that  audacious  and  bril- 
liant study  of  American  manners  to 
which  we  may  be  forgiven  a  passing 
reference — the  Tender  Eecollections 
of  Miss  Irene  Macgillicuddy.  One 
could  almost  fancy  that  it  was  in 
a  little  natural  national  irritation 
against  that  revelation  of  the  New 
York  young  lady  and  her  mode  of 
treating  the  wandering  Englishmen 
that  Mr  James  undertook  his  ver- 
sion of  his  countrywoman.  Yet 
the  picture  of  the  life  of  Newport,^ 
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the  talk  and  the  sociability,  is  char- 
acteristic enough,  very  odd  to  Eng- 
lish eyes,  and  perceptibly  the  same, 
though  taken  from  a  less  malicious 
point  of  view,  as  the  society  of 
Irene  Macgillicuddy.  It  is,  however, 
when  his  gay  and  elegant  and  beau- 
tifully-dressed and  pretty-mannered 
Americans  come  to  London  that 
Mr  James's  intention  becomes  ap- 
parent. We  are  doubtful  whether 
his  indictment  is  most  against  the 
British  aristocracy  for  not  rushing 
to  throw  itself  at  the  feet  of  Mrs 
"VVestgate  and  Miss  Aid  en,  or  against 
Mrs  Westgate  for  expecting  this 
rush.  Both  are  involved  in  the 
pretty  and  lively  talk  of  the  lady, 
who,  conscious  of  having  taken  so 
many  Englishmen  to  her  heart  in 
America,  is  delicately  and  gaily  bit- 
ter as  to  the  absence  of  all  return  on 
their  part  when  she  appears  in  their 
kingdom.  Lord  Lambeth  is  most 
anxious  to  return  their  civilities, 
and  devotes  himself  to  their  service; 
but  he  cannot  make  his  duchess- 
mother  equally  eager,  and  the  whole 
brilliant  little  episode  collapses  in 
the  inferred  refusal  by  Bessie  of  her 
noble  lover,  which  is  caused,  we  are 
not  sure  whether  by  her  indiffer- 
ence to  himself,  or  by  her  indig- 
nant perception  of  the  manner  in 
which  her  proud  innocence  is  re- 
garded by  all  around  him.  Thus  it 
all  comes  to  nothing  once  more ; 
and  the  pretty  Americans  go  forth 
"  to  spread  their  conquests  further," 
into  the  gayer  French  world,  where 
they  apparently  expect  a  better  re- 
ception, but  where,  as  Mr  James 
has  already  shown  us,  still  more 
tragic  and  incomprehensible  hostil- 
ities lurk. 

Thus  we  are  made  to  see  the 
generous  open-heartedness  of  Amer- 
ican society,  and  the  mean  jealousy 
and  unresponsiveness  of  our  own. 
But  do  not  let  us  say  our  own — 
for  Mrs  Westgate  is  charmingly 
naive  in  her  determination  to  see  no 


society  worthy  of  her  which  does 
not  include  all  the  dukes  and  duch- 
esses, personages  whom  most  of  us 
scarcely  take  into  account  at  all 
as  indispensable  to  enjoyment. 

"  I  don't  want  any  superior  second- 
rate  society,"  (said  this  charming  wo- 
man) ;  "  I  want  the  society  I  have  been 
accustomed  to.  The  first  time  I  came 
to  London  I  went  out  to  dine.  After 
dinner,  in  the  drawing-room  I  had 
some  conversation  with  an  old  lady. 
...  I  forget  what  she  talked  about ; 
but  she  presently  said,  in  allusion  to 
something  we  were  discussing,  'Oh, 
you  know  the  aristocracy  do  so-and-so 
— but  in  one's  own  class  of  life  it  is 
very  different.'  In  one's  own  class  of 
life  !  What  is  a  poor  unprotected 
American  woman  to  do  in  a  country 
where  she  is  liable  to  have  that  sort  of 
thing  said  to  her  ?  " 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate 
and  refined  snobbishness  that  was 
ever  put  upon  record,  and  Mr  James 
evidently  knows  the  ways  of  think- 
ing of  his  people.  Mr  Matthew 
Arnold,  on  his  side,  would  no  doubt 
be  edified  to  see  how  little  his 
favourite  class  of  gentlemen,  who 
are  "  not  of  the  nobility,  but  with 
the  accomplishments  and  tastes  of 
an  upper  class,"  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  wives  of  JS~ew 
York  merchants.  These  ladies 
take  all  the  conventionalities  of 
society  au  grand  serieux.  They 
are  wounded  by  the  fact  that  Her 
Grace  must  walk  before  them  out 
of  a  room ;  yet  they  feel  them- 
selves not  in  the  society  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  when 
they  are  not  with  the  duchesses. 
The  picture  is  very  amusing  and 
characteristic,  and  full  of  candour. 
Miss  Alden,  however,  who  is  from 
Boston,  is  very  desirous  of  carrying 
with  her  into  the  best  society  an- 
other class  not  always  found  there 
— "  the  eminent  people — the  auth- 
ors and  artists — the  clever  people." 
"  "We  hold  them  in  great  honour ; 
they  go  to  the  best  dinner-parties" 
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s  le  says,  with  delightful  simplicity. 
The  young  Bostonian  is  not  less 
canscious  of  her  superiority  to  "the 
distinguished  people"  than  is  the 
Marquis  of  Lambeth ;  but  her  sense 
of  her  power  to  do  them  honour  is 
much  more  lively.  Altogether  there 
have  been  few  things  more  piquant 
in  recent  literature  than  this  con- 
trast and  contact  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  The  American  in 
I 'ranee  had  much  the  worse  of  the 
onflict.  The  Americaine  in  Eng- 
land carries  off  the  honours,  though 
they  are  somewhat  barren. 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  from 
noticing  the  other  works  of  the 
series.  The  "Europeans,"  as  we 
have  said,  are  very  shabby  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Old  World  in  the 
New — not  at  all  on  the  same  level 
a  ?  Newman  and  the  Newport  ladies; 
and  nobody  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
Irntic  will  grudge  Mr  James  his 
easy  victory  over  them,  which  is 
vary  shadowy  and  indistinct  at  the 
sume  time.  We  never  really  know 
what  they  want,  to  start  with — and 
\ve  are  left  in  some  uncertainty  as 
to  what  they  obtain.  The  story 
of  Daisy  Miller  has  a  different 
tt.-otif  from  the  others.  It  is  a 
purely  American  picture;  and  the 
strange,  beautiful,  dainty,  inno- 
cent, and  very  foolish  little  Ameri- 
can girl,  with  her  ignorant  defiance 
of  all  rules,  is  criticised  and  con- 
demned by  Americans  abroad,  not 
by  the  society  native  to  the  places 
•Khich  she  scandalises.  The  won- 
derful mother,  and  still  more  won- 
derful little  boy,  are  figures  which 
must  be  quite  familiar  to  every  fre- 
q  lenter  of  foreign  hotels ;  but  we 
never  met  anything  so  daring  as 
I  aisy  herself.  The  end  of  the  story 
is  unnecessarily  tragic.  The  poor 
liutle  pretty  trifler  might  surely  have 
been  shipped  home  to  Schenectady, 
and  let  off  with  her  life.  There  is 
o:ie  other  little  sketch  in  Mr  James's 
last  volume  which  is  wonderfuUy 
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pretty  and  pathetic,  and  which  he 
calls  "  Eour  Meetings."  It  is  the 
story  of  a  little  New  England  gover- 
ness, whose  "  dream  of  her  life  "  it 
has  been,  as  with  Bessie  Alden,  to 
go  to  "  Europe,"  and  who  saves  up 
her  money  with  a  kind  of  passion 
for  this  end.  She  comes  to  Europe, 
meets,  and  is  immediately  victimised 
by,  an  American  cousin  in  France, 
to  whom  her  money  is  needful,  and 
goes  back  again  penniless  but  un- 
complaining, having  spent  but  thir- 
teen hours  in  that  Europe  for  which 
she  had  so  longed.  It  is  cruel. 
One  instinctively  puts  one's  hand 
in  one's  pocket,  wondering  would  it 
not  have  been  possible  somehow  to 
make  up  Miss  Caroline  Spencer's 
loss  1  But  it  is  the  author's  role  to 
represent  himself  as  entirely  passive 
in  such  matters  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  have  spoiled  the 
story.  Mr  James  cannot  refrain 
from  another  covert  fling  at  the 
Old  World,  by  representing  his  deli- 
cate little  martyr  as  saddled  in  per- 
petuity with  a  vulgar  Frenchwoman, 
the  supposed  widow  of  the  cousin 
who  robbed  her ;  but  the  picture  of 
the  heroine  is  very  touching  in  its 
faint  colours  and  delicate  outline, 
and  gives  us  a  pang  of  sympathy  r 
even  though  we  feel  that  the  pain 
is  unnecessary,  and  that  surely  the 
American  lady  at  the  hotel  must 
have  managed  some  way  of  making 
it  up  to  the  sufferer. 

We  recommend  to  romancers  of 
all  nations,  who  may  happen  to  have 
the  necessary  knowledge,  this  mode 
of  setting  forth  the  mutual  griev- 
ances of  their  countries.  We  have 
ourselves  in  England  discussed 
America  at  great  length  by  means 
of  wandering  novelists;  but  no- 
body before  Mr  James  has  hit  upon 
this  delicate  and  subtle  way  of 
showing  how  superior  the  one  race 
is  to  the  other,  while  saying  some- 
thing not  ill-natured,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  other  too. 
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THE      MANDOLINATA. 

THE  night  is  still,  the  windows  are  open, 

The  air  with  odours  is  sweet ; 
Hark  !  some  one  is  humming  the  Mandolinata 

Along  the  open  street. 
The  Mandolinata  !     Ah  me  !  as  I  hear  it, 

Before  me  you  seem  to  rise 
From  the  other  world,  with  your  gentle  presence, 

Your  tender  and  smiling  eyes. 

How  we  jested  together,  and  hummed  together 

That  old  and  threadbare  song, 
With  forced  intonations  and  quaint  affectations, 

That  ended  in  laughter  long  ! 
How  oft  in  the  morning  beneath  your  window 

I  framed  to  it  bantering  words, 
And  heard  from  within  your  sweet  voice  answer 

With  a  flute-tone  like  a  bird's  ! 


And  you  opened  your  shutters  and  sang,  "  Good  morning, 

0  Troubadour,  gallant  and  gay  ! " 
And  I  chanted,  "  0  lovely  and  lazy  lady, 

1  die  of  this  long  delay  ! 

Oh,  hasten,  hasten  ! "     "I'm  coming,  I'm  coming, 

Thy  lady  is  coming  to  thee ; " 
And  then  you  drew  back  in  your  chamber  laughing — 

Oh,  who  were  so  foolish  as  we  1 


Ah  me  !  that  vision  comes  up  before  me ; 

How  vivid  and  young  and  gay  ! 
Ere  Death  like  a  sudden  blast  blew  on  you, 

And  swept  life's  blossoms  away. 
Buoyant  of  spirit,  and  glad  and  happy, 

Aiid  gentle  of  thought  and  heart ; 
Ah  !  who  would  believe  you  were  mortally  wounded, 

So  bravely  you  played  your  part  ? 

We  veiled  our  fears  and  our  apprehensions, 

With  hopes  that  were  all  in  vain ; 
It  was  only  a  sudden  cough  and  spasm 

Betrayed  the  inward  pain. 
In  the  midst  of  our  jesting  and  merry  laughter, 

We  turned  aside  to  sigh, 
Looked  out  of  the  window,  and  all  the  landscape 

Grew  dim  to  the  brimming  eye. 
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And  at  last,  one  pleasant  summer  morning, 

When  roses  were  all  in  bloom, 
Death  gently  came  with  the  wandering  breezes 

To  bear  your  spirit  home. 
A  smile  on  your  lips — a  tender  greeting — 

And  all  that  was  once  so  gay 
Was  still  and  calm,  with  a  perfect  sadness, 

And  you  had  passed  away. 

w.  w.  s. 


THROUGH  the  casement  the  wind  is  moaning, 

On  the  pane  the  ivy  crawls, 
The  fire  is  faded  to  ashes, 

And  the  black  brand,  broken,  falls. 

The  voices  are  gone,  but  I  linger, 

And  silence  is  over  all ; 
Where  once  there  was  music  and  laughter 

Stands  Death  in  the  empty  hall. 

There  is  only  a  dead  rose  lying, 

Faded  and  crushed  on  the  floor ; 
And  a  harp  whose  strings  are  broken, 

That  Love  will  play  no  more. 

W.  W.  S. 


THE  AFFGHAN  PEACE  AND  OUR  NEW  FRONTIER. 

AFTER  the  great  strain  of  the  our "  is  to  say  very  little.  The 
E  asso  -  Turkish  difficulty,  and  the  country  could  have  expected  noth- 
moral  victory  which  her  Majesty's  ing  less  from  the  present  Adminis- 
G overnment  won  for  European  law,  tration.  But  the  Treaty  of  Ganda- 
by  a  courage  and  patience  scarcely  mak  provides  us  with  more  than  an 
parallelled  in  diplomacy,  the  Affghan  honourable  and  equitable  outcome 
peace  seems  a  comparatively  minor  from  a  very  serious  difficulty.  It  has 
triumph.  Yet  in  the  influence  solved  the  one  great  problem  with 
which  it  promises  to  exercise  upon  which  the  ablest  Indian  statesmen 
Asiatic  politics,  and  through  these  of  the  generation  since  the  Crimean 
upon  the  peace  of  Europe — in  its  war  have  shrunk  from  dealing.  It 
b<  aring  upon  the  Eastern  interests  has  fixed  definite  limits  to  the  indef- 
of  Great  Britain,  and  in  its  relation  inite  aims  of  Eussia  in  the  direction 
tc  the  future  of  all  those  countries  of  our  Indian  possessions.  It  has 
w  nose  politics  are  intersected  by  one  given  the  States  contiguous  to  In- 
01  other  side  of  the  Eastern  Ques-  dia  an  unmistakable  intimation  of 
ti on — the  Treaty  of  Gandamak  is  our  intention  to  jealously  guard  the 
scarcely  of  less  importance  than  the  possessions  that  we  have  won.  And 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  To  say  that  it  last,  but  not  least,  it  has  transform- 
has  secured  us  "peace  with  hon-  ed  the  Affghan  country  from  the 
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"  buffer"  which  it  was  assumed  to 
"be  under  the  "  neutral  zone  "  theory 
— a  buffer  which,  as  it  turned  out, 
could  be  used  in  two  ways — into  a 
really  strong  buttress  of  the  Indian 
empire. 

In  the  history  of  the  Central 
Asian  Question,  the  Treaty  of  Gan- 
daniak  ends  a  most  momentous 
epoch  which  begins  with  Prince 
Gortschakoff's  Circular  of  November 
1864.  That  manifesto  plainly  fore- 
shadowed, even  before  British  poli- 
ticians could  bring  themselves  to 
believe  it  possible,  an  ultimate  col- 
lision of  territorial  interests  between 
Russia  and  the  Indian  empire.  Our 
own  Eastern  experience  warned  us 
that  the  "  imperious  necessity," 
which,  as  Prince  Gortschakoff  ad- 
mitted, had  forced  the  Russian 
outposts  down  to  the  Jaxartes, 
could  not  be  arrested  by  the  limita- 
tions which  the  Czar's  Government 
then  laid  down,  not  with  too  great 
strictness,  perhaps,  to  its  Central 
Asian  administrators.  We  have 
never  put  too  severe  a  construction 
upon  Russia's  successive  aggressions 
in  the  Turkistan  Khanates,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  bad  faith 
which  she  kept  with  the  Powers  of 
Europe  in  her  encroachments.  She 
could  no  more  have  paused  at  the 
Jaxartes  than  the  East  India  Com- 
pany could  have  pulled  up  at  the 
Karumnassa;  and  her  assurances 
of  finality  were  subject  to  the  over- 
ruling of  events  just  as  ours  had 
been.  Even  her  advances  to  the 
late  Ameer,  Shere  Ali  Khan,  made 
though  they  were  under  false  pre- 
tences, were  not  without  a  colour 
of  excuse.  The  opposition  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  on  the 
subject  of  the  Porte's  dependencies, 
and  the  not  remote  possibility  of 
the  two  Powers  being  brought  into 
relations  of  active  hostility,  certainly 
presented  a  strong  temptation,  if  it 
did  not  altogether  justify  the  Czar's 
Ministers  in  seeking  to  annoy  her 


Majesty's  Government  on  the  In- 
dian frontier.  If  we  take  into 
account  the  relations  of  the  two 
Powers  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
the  Russian  intrigue  to  incite  Shere 
Ali  against  his  British  alliance  seems 
as  natural  a  piece  of  policy  as  were 
Lord  Lytton's  endeavours  by  means 
of  special  missions  to  recall  the  late 
Ameer  to  his  duty.  It  would  sav- 
our of  political  puritanism  to  judge 
the  conduct  of  Russia  in  the  Aff- 
ghan  imbroglio  by  a  lofty  moral 
standard.  We  are  quite  willing  to 
concede  that  she  acted  as  seemed 
best  for  her  own  interests,  and  that 
her  circumstances  warranted  her  in 
doing  so.  The  essence  of  her  offence 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  all  the 
while  she  was  playing  her  game  with 
the  late  Ameer,  she  was  intention- 
ally deceiving  the  European  Powers 
as  to  the  facts  as  well  as  the  objects 
of  her  diplomacy.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  the  Indian  Government 
did  was  done  in  the  light  of  day, 
and  under  the  eyes  of  the  States  of 
both  Europe  and  Asia.  We  never 
for  a  moment  sought  to  dissemble 
either  the  aims  of  our  policy  or  the 
self-interest  which  actuated  them. 

For  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali  Khan 
there  was  far  less  excuse.  It  is  true 
that  he  had  his  own  grievances 
against  the  Indian  Government,  but 
these  were  presumably  sunk  when 
he  consented  to  become  its  benefi- 
ciary. His  original  antipathy  to  the 
English  had  been  aggravated  by 
the  cold  way  in  which  Lord  Law- 
rence's government  stood  aloof 
while  he  was  struggling  with  his 
brothers,  now  for  the  throne,  now 
for  life  and  liberty.  But  Lord 
Mayo's  kindness  had  to  all  appear- 
ance erased  those  recollections  from 
Shere  Ali's  memory.  Then,  when 
Lord  Northbrook's  indifference  to 
the  Ameer's  appeals  for  assurance  of 
support  against  the  Russian  advance 
had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  casting 
Shere  Ali  adrift  from  the  British 
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alliance,  Lord  Lytton  was  again 
willing  to  make  amends  in  the  hour 
of  need.  In  accepting  our  assist- 
ance at  a  time  when  it  was  essen- 
tial to  the  establishment  of  his 
pcwer,  he  had  also  pledged  himself 
to  our  interest.  His  position  to- 
wards us  has  been  summed  up  with 
such  justice  and  clearness  by  Lord 
Cianbrqok  in  his  famous  despatch, 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  oiuote 
his  lordship's  words  : — 

•'This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Ameer  was  wholly  without  justifica- 
tic  n.  He  was  aware,  from  various  com- 
munications addressed  to  him  by  your 
E>  cellency's  predecessors,  that  the  Kus- 
sian  Government  had  given  assurances 
to  the  Government  of  her  Majesty  to 
regard  his  territories  as  completely 
beyond  its  sphere  of  action.  He  was 
equally  aware  that  the  whole  policy 
of  the  British  Government  since  his 
accession  to  the  throne  had  been  to 
strengthen  his  power  and  authority, 
an«l  to  protect  him  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion, although  the  methods  adopted  for 
do:,;ng  so  may  not  have  at  all  times  ac- 
corded with  his  Highness's  own  views. 
He  had  received  from  the  British 
Government  evidence  of  goodwill, 
manifested  by  large  gifts  of  money 
and  arms,  as  well  as  by  its  successful 
efforts  in  obtaining  from  the  Czar's 
Government  its  formal  recognition  of 
a  fixed  boundary,  agreeable  to  himself, 
between  his  kingdom  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Khanates;  his  subjects  had 
be<  n  allowed  to  pass  freely  throughout 
In'  lia,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  trade 
an<  I  commerce  of  his  country  ;  in  no 
sin  ^le  instance  has  the  Ameer  himself, 
or  my  of  his  people,  been  treated  un- 
j  us  sly  or  inhospitably  within  British 
jurisdiction.  By  every  bond  of  inter- 
nal ional  courtesy,  as  well  as  by  the 
tre  ity  engagement  of  1855  existing 
between  the  two  countries,  binding 
him  to  be  the  friend  of  our  friends 
am.  the  enemy  of  our  enemies,  the 
AD  ieer  was  bound  to  a  line  of  conduct 
the  reverse  of  that  which  he  adopted." 

oo  far,  then,  as  the  Ameer  hini- 
seli:"  was  concerned,  he  deserved 
noihing  but  retribution  at  the 
hai  ids  of  the  British  Government. 


His  refusal  to  receive  a  British  en- 
voy at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
entertaining  a  Kussian  embassy  at 
Cabul,  was  a  direct  declaration  of 
hostility  which  no  Government 
could  overlook.  All  fair  means 
were  adopted  to  bring  the  Ameer 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  and  when 
these  failed  we  had  no  recourse  ex- 
cept to  declare  war. 

We  expressed  our  regret  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  that 
the  Affghan  war  should  have  to  be 
undertaken  at  a  time  when  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances — the  dis- 
taste for  fighting  springing  out  of 
the  recent  struggle  in  Europe,  the 
general  depression  of  trade,  and  the 
embarrassed  condition  of  the  Indian 
revenues — pointed  strongly  to  the 
prudence  of  a  peaceful  policy.  But 
as  we  never  undertake  expeditions 
for  purposes  of  pure  aggression,  and 
only  in  defence  of  our  interests 
when  assailed,  it  follows  that  the 
timing  of  our  wars  does  not  rest 
with  us.  England's  necessity  is  her 
rival's  opportunity,  and  the  season 
we  are  best  prepared  for  war  is  the 
one  when  we  are  most  likely  to  be 
let  alone.  The  fact  that  we  under- 
took the  Affghan  war  at  all  at  a 
time  when  both  Government  and 
the  country  were  so  strongly  dis- 
posed for  peace,  was  the  best  proof 
of  its  urgent  necessity.  We  saw 
Affghanistan  melting  from  our  grasp, 
and  with  it  the  last  chance  of  secur- 
ing an  efficient  frontier  for  the  pro- 
tection of  north-western  India ;  and 
it  would  have  been  criminal  folly 
in  any  Government  to  stand  tamely 
by  so  long  as  it  had  a  shot  in  the 
locker  to  fire. 

We  had  two  definite  objects  to 
gain  by  the  war.  In  the  first  place, 
we  had  to  punish  the  Ameer  for  his 
faithlessness,  and  to  vindicate  the 
respect  for  British  treaties  in  the 
sight  of  our  other  Asiatic  allies  ; 
and  secondly,  we  had  to  provide 
ourselves  with  a  new  north-western 
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frontier  for  India  adapted  to  the 
altered  aspect  of  Central  Asian 
affairs.  The  Ameer  Shere  Ali's 
infatuation  had  cancelled  the  whole 
of  our  securities  for  the  friendship 
and  even  the  neutrality  of  the 
Affghan  nation.  Russia's  "impe- 
rious necessity"  had  proved  what 
might  have  been  all  along  antici- 
pated, that  she  would  make  a  diver- 
sion to  our  disadvantage  in  India 
whenever  we  had  occasion  to  check 
her  in  Europe.  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
remark  that  we  were  seeking  for  a 
"  scientific  frontier "  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  sneering  catchword  in 
party  speeches,  and  yet  the  want 
of  such  a  frontier  was  the  danger 
which  the  rupture  with  Affghanistan 
had  brought  most  forcibly  home  to 
us.  Hitherto  the  north-west  of 
India  had  had  a  frontier  but  in 
name,  tenable  only  while  we  were  at 
peace  with  the  country  beyond.  The 
line  ran  through  a  country  that  has 
at  all  times  been  a  debatable  land 
— now  Hindoo  now  Mussulman, 
now  Sikh  now  Pathan — and  ever 
the  possession  of  the  strongest.  It 
formed  no  line  of  defence,  and  it 
afforded  us  no  position  from  which 
we  could  exercise  influence  when 
our  interests  were  at  stake  in  High 
Asia.  As  General  Eeynell  Taylor 
said  in  1868,  "  We  are  unfortunately 
down-stairs  and  out  in  the  street, 
and  must  ascend  narrow  and  diffi- 
cult flights  of  steps,  with  no  good 
landing-places  on  them,  in  order  to 
get  even  up  to  the  first  floor."  If 
we  had  an  enemy  to  meet  in  the 
country  beyond,  the  prospect  always 
confronted  us  of  a  desperate  struggle 
to  make  in  forcing  our  way  through 
the  passes ;  and  when  we  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  with  great  exer- 
tions, and  probably  with  consider- 
able loss,  we  were  likely  to  find  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  strongly 
posted  and  waiting  our  onset  with 
serene  confidence.  We  must  not 
rashly  infer  from  the  half-hearted 


opposition  offered  by  the  Affghan 
clans  on  the  present  occasion  that  it 
is  necessarily  an  easy  achievement 
to  occupy  the  passes.  There  is 
experience  enough  of  previous  cam- 
paigns in  Affghanistan  to  correct 
such  a  rash  assumption,  even  if  the 
possibility  of  having  to  encounter 
a  stronger  and  better  organised 
force  than  the  levies  of  Dost  Mo- 
hammed is  left  out  of  sight.  The 
politicians  who  have  talked  so  con- 
fidently of  defending  India  from  the 
line  of  the  Indus  have  always  looked 
rather  to  the  improbability  of  an 
invasion  than  to  the  practicability 
of  making  a  successful  stand  there. 
Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala's  opinion 
on  this  subject.  "A  mountain- 
chain,"  says  his  lordship,  "  that 
can  be  pierced  in  so  many  places, 
is  no  security  if  you  hide  behind 
it.  India  has  been  often  entered 
through  her  mountain-barrier,  which 
was  never  defended.  India  waited 
to  fight  the  battle  in  her  own  plains 
and  invariably  lost."  The  whole  ex- 
perience of  Indian  history  warns  us 
that  the  command  of  the  passes  is 
the  key  of  the  position  in  the  plains. 
As  Evan  Dhu  very  pithily  observes 
in  '  Waverley,'  "  Even  a  haggis,  God 
bless  her,  can  charge  down-hill ! " 

The  first  object  of  the  expedition 
was  easily  achieved.  Shere  Ali  paid 
the  full  penalty  of  his  faithless- 
ness without  any  inconvenience  on 
our  part  of  passing  judgment  on  his 
offence  or  of  settling  the  nature 
of  the  punishment  to  be  awarded 
him.  This  was  a  great  piece  of 
good  fortune.  Had  the  Ameer,  in- 
stead of  fleeing  from  his  capital  and 
dying  a  natural  death,  continued  to 
hold  Cabul,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  concluding  peace  must 
necessarily  have  been  multiplied. 
Apart  altogether  from  our  latest 
experience  of  Shere  Ali's  restless 
and  unstable  temperament,  our 
knowledge  of  the  career  and  char- 
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acter  of  the  late  Ameer  must  have 
prevented  us  from  regarding  him  as 
a  suitable  party  to  a  treaty.  And 
if  he  had  resisted  to  the  last,  as 
seemed  at  one  time  not  improbable, 
ar  d  yielded  only  when  the  Bala 
Hissar  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  British,  we  would  have  had  a 
disagreeable  charge  on  our  hands — 
a  prisoner  whom  it  would  have  been 
impolitic  to  coerce  and  dangerous 
to  set  at  large.  As  it  turned  out, 
Shere  Ali's  death  afforded  his  coun- 
try a  happy  issue  out  of  the  troubles 
in  which  reckless  intriguing  had  in- 
volved it,  and  closed  a  career  which 
hr.d  been  as  unhappy  as  eventful. 
His  whole  life  had  been  spent  in 
plotting  and  bloodshed.  As  the  fa- 
vourite son  and  destined  successor  of 
Dost  Mohammed,  he  was  an  object 
of  hatred  to  his  numerous  other 
brothers,  all  of  whom  at  one  time 
or  other  had  done  their  best  to  com- 
pass his  death.  He  was  scarcely 
seated  on  the  throne  when  he  was 
driven  into  exile,  and  had  to  strug- 
gle for  years,  with  almost  no  re- 
sources, to  keep  a  power  together 
sufficient  to  maintain  his  personal 
liberty.  He  had  to  take  part  in 
scenes  of  domestic  discord  and 
bloodshed  such  as  we  read  of  only 
in  Greek  tragedy;  he  had  seen 
his  favourite  son  killed  by  his 
OTrn  brother,  while  he  himself  was 
fa-  from  clear  of  the  guilt  of  fratri- 
cide. He  was  disappointed  in  his 
family ;  he  was  disappointed  in  the 
ex  pectations  which  he  had  formed 
of  British  support;  and  when  the 
hope  of  his  old  age,  his  favourite 
son,  Abdulla  Jan,  died,  his  mind, 
wliich  had  before  given  proofs  of 
midness,  became  thoroughly  reck- 
less. As  matters  have  turned  out, 
we  can  afford  to  feel  a  sentiment  of 
pity  for  the  late  Ameer ;  while  we 
re;oice  that  the  ungrateful  task  of 
punishing  him  for  violating  our 
alliance  has  been  providentially 
spared  us. 

VOL.  CXXV. NO.  DCCLXV. 


With  the  new  Ameer,  Yakoob 
Khan,  our  relations  have  all  along 
been  different.  Ever  since  the 
Umballa  Durbar,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  had  Yakoob's  inter- 
est warmly  at  heart.  Lord  Mayo 
sought  by  both  his  personal  influ- 
ence and  public  authority  to  secure 
to  Yakoob  Khan  the  recognition 
of  his  rights  as  Shere  Ali's  lawful 
successor;  and  the  young  prince 
has  all  along  been  aware  that  his 
best  hope  of  succeeding  to  the 
throne  rested  on  the  assistance  of 
.the  Government  of  India.  When, 
in  the  end  of  1873,  the  Ameer  for- 
mally notified  to  the  Government 
of  India  his  nomination  of  Abdulla 
Jan  as  his  heir  -  apparent,  Lord 
JSTorthbrook's  administration  saw 
with  sincere  concern  the  difficult 
future  that  was  before  Yakoob 
Khan.  According  to  our  lines  of 
policy,  as  then  laid  down,  Govern- 
ment was  powerless  to  move  in  the 
matter ;  and  any  attempt  to  in- 
tervene on  Yakoob's  behalf  would 
only  have  served  to  embitter  still 
further  the  feud  between  him  and 
his  father.  When  Yakoob  was  ar- 
rested at  Cabul  in  October  1874, 
Lord  Nbrthbrook's  Government, 
roused  for  the  occasion  from  its 
usual  indifference  to  Affghan 
affairs,  addressed  a  message  to 
the  Ameer  on  the  subject ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
question  of  the  succession  was  one 
of  the  chief  considerations  which 
prompted  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury's despatch,  pointing  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  establishing  better  sources 
of  information  regarding  Affghan 
affairs,  and  proposing  the  deputa- 
tion of  a  British  agency  to  Herat. 
The  fact  that  the  first  grievance 
alleged  by  the  late  Ameer  against 
the  Government  of  India  was  the 
communications  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Lord  Northbrook  on 
behalf  of  his  son  in  1874,  is  in 
itself  a  clear  proof  that  Yakoob  was 
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regarded  by  the  Court  of  Cabul  as 
the  favourite  of  the  British.  When 
the  rupture  took  place  between  us 
and  the  Ameer,  it  would  have  been 
unbecoming  in  our  Government  to 
have  taken  any  steps  to  set  the  son 
against  the  father;  but  all  along 
it  has  been  apparent  that  the  only 
hope  for  the  maintenance  of  a  native 
dynasty  in  Afghanistan  in  friendly 
alliance  with  British  interests  cen- 
tred in  the  hope  of  the  accession  of 
Yakoob  Khan  to  power,  before  his 
father's  reckless  policy  had  ended 
in  reducing  the  country  to  the  foot- 
ing of  Kokand  or  Bokhara,  or  any 
of  the  other  vassal  states  of  Eussia. 
In  the  present  campaign,  our 
policy  towards  Yakoob  Khan  has 
been  characterised  by  all  the  con- 
sideration due  to  his  equivocal  posi- 
tion. He  himself  was  in  no  way  to 
blame  for  the  rupture,  and  yet  his 
father  had  left  him  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  our  hostility.  His  position  at 
Cabul  was  as  difficult  a  one  as  any 
ruler  could  be  placed  in.  He  could 
depend  on  the  allegiance  of  only 
a  portion  of  the  chiefs ;  for  the 
partisans  of  the  late  heir-apparent 
mustered  strong  in  the  capital,  and 
there  were  other  pretenders  to  the 
throne,  each  of  whom  had  his  own 
band  of  adherents.  All  were  ready 
to  turn  Yakoob's  movements  to  his 
disadvantage  whatever  step  he  took. 
Had  he  at  once  thrown  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  British,  he  would 
have  been  held  up  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country  and  a  trafficker  with  infi- 
dels ;  and  all  the  national  and  reli- 
gious feelings  of  the  Affghan  tribes 
would  have  been  roused  against 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
good  reason  to  fear  that  by  a  too 
obstinate  resistance  he  might  forfeit 
the  consideration  which  he  had  rea- 
son to  hope  for  from  the  invading 
army.  By  a  ready  response  to  the 
British  overtures,  he  ran  a  serious 
risk  of  internal  rebellion ;  by  haz- 
arding resistance  he  exposed  himself 
to  the  certain  anger  of  the  British 


Government;  and  by  a  vacillating 
policy,  he  placed  himself  in  danger 
of  falling  between  two  stools.  That 
Yakoob  Khan  has  safely  extricated 
himself  from  all  these  difficulties, 
betokens  that  adversity  and  impris- 
onment have  not  turned  the  edge 
of  that  diplomatic  ingenuity  which 
distinguished  his  government  of 
Herat  in  earlier  years,  and  which 
later  on  restored  the  fortunes  of  his 
father,  when  these  were  standing 
at  their  lowest  ebb. 

It  is  important  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  Yakoob  Khan's  position  at 
Cabul,  if  we  are  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  course  which  we  have 
followed  in  Affghanistan  since  Shere 
Ali's  flight  from  the  capital  and 
death.  When  the  news  of  the  lat- 
ter event  reached  us,  a  certain  class 
of  politicians  would  have  had  the 
campaign  wound  up.  The  Ameer 
was  punished,  the  position  for  the 
scientific  frontier  was  in  our  grasp, 
and  what  more  would  we  have  ?  For- 
tunately such  shallow  counsels  go 
but  a  short  way  with  the  present 
Government.  We  had,  unfortu- 
nately, been  compelled  to  derange 
the  government  of  the  country,  and 
justice  to  the  Affghan  nation,  not 
less  than  the  interests  of  our  foreign 
policy,  demanded  that  we  should 
leave  peace  and  order  behind  us. 
This  was  only  to  be  accomplished 
by  patience  and  moderation.  No 
doubt  we  could  have  brought  the 
Affghan  difficulty  to  a  more  speedy 
termination  by  marching  on  Cabul 
as  soon  as  the  passes  were  open, 
and  by  placing  Yakoob  Khan  or 
any  other  ruler  that  we  chose  to  set 
up  upon  the  throne,  under  a  salute 
from  the  British  batteries.  But 
does  any  one  believe  that  such  a 
procedure  would  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  stable  monarchy? 
Our  wisest  course  was  to  wait. 
Time  was  given  not  only  to  Yakoob 
Khan  but  to  the  chiefs  round  about 
him,  to  satisfy  themselves  that  no 
power  could  stand  in  Cabul  except 
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supported  by  a  British  alliance,  and 
that  only  by  British  assistance  could 
the  integrity  of  the  Affghan  domin- 
ions be  preserved.  So  long  as  there 
was  a  likelihood  of  this  fact  being 
realised,  it  was  clearly  our  policy 
to  allow  the  Affghan  chiefs  to  feel 
their  true  position,  and  to  spare 
them  all  humiliation  that  could  be 
avoided.  Were  the  present  Govern- 
ment, as  its  enemies  allege,  a  Govern- 
ment that  delights  in  imperial  dis- 
plays and  military  triumphs,  surely 
here  was  a  chance  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed, with  Afghanistan  lying  prostrate 
at  our  feet.  The  spirit  of  modera- 
tio  .1  which  has  guided  our  policy 
all  through  this  campaign  needs, 
however,  no  other  vindication  than 
the  ample  success  with  which  the 
issue  has  now  crowned  it. 

The  Treaty  of  Gandamak  on  the 
pait  of  the  Affghans  is  an  engage- 
ment into  which  the  nation  has 
freely  entered,  guided  by  its  own 
sense  of  the  course  which  was  best 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try. The  contract  on  our  side  is 
marked  by  generous  concessions 
and  by  the  minimum  of  exactions 
that  the  state  of  affairs  admits  of 
on  our  part.  So  little  has  the  treaty 
the  aspect  of  conditions  extorted 
from  a  conquered  Power,  that  it  only 
formulates  the  terms  offered  by  Lord 
Lytton  through  Atta  Mahomed 
Kb  an,  our  agent  at  Cabul,  in  Octo- 
ber 1876.  The  chief  difference 
bet  ween  the  two  documents  is,  that 
while  Lord  Lytton,  three  years  ago, 
wo  ild  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
establishment  of  a  British  agency 
at  Herat,  and  the  opening  up  of 
the  country,  in  a  general  way, 
to  Englishmen,  provision  is  now 
ma  le  for  the  posting  of  a  British 
Resident  to  the  Affghan  capital. 
'  Th>}  only  mark  which  the  al- 
tered condition  of  affairs  and  the 
British  invasion  of  the  country 
lea  76  upon  the  treaty  is  the  assign- 
ment of  the  districts  presently  oc- 
cupied by  our  forces  to  the  Gov- 


ernment of  India,  and  that  not  in 
sovereignty  but  in  trust  for  the 
Affghan  crown.  The  treaty  ex- 
pressly provides  that  the  Kurrum, 
Pishin,  and  Sibi  valleys  are  to  re- 
main as  districts  assigned  to  the 
British  Government,  the  Ameer  re- 
ceiving the  surplus  revenue  after 
payment  of  the  administrative  ex- 
penses. Practically,  therefore,  these 
districts  will  stand  to  us  in  the 
same  relations  as  the  Berars  do  at 
the  present  moment,  which,  though 
nominally  belonging  to  the  Nizam, 
are  to  all  practical  intents  as  much 
British  territory  as  are  the  adjoining 
central  provinces.  A  necessary  ad- 
junct to  this  stipulation  is  the  right 
which  we  have  reserved  to  establish 
a  complete  control  over  the  Khyber 
and  Michni  passes,  and  over  the 
tribes  who  inhabit  these  defiles  and 
the  adjoining  territories.  In  other 
words,  we  relieve  the  Ameer  of  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  trouble- 
some Pathan  country  between  India 
and  Affghanistan  proper,  which  has 
been  a  continual  source  of  weakness 
to  the  Affghan  Government,  which 
has  been  of  more  loss  than  profit  to 
its  revenue,  and  which  has  hitherto 
prevented  it  from  consolidating  its 
power,  where  consolidation  was  most 
needed,  in  the  direction  of  the  Per- 
sian and  Oxus  frontiers. 

As  for  Yakoob  Khan  himself,  if 
he  has  had  to  part  with  any  pre- 
rogatives to  which  the  Affghan. 
rulers  have  hitherto  clung,  he  is 
not  without  compensating  advan- 
tages. He  is  to  have  an  annual 
allowance  of  .£60,000  a-year,  "  con- 
tingent upon  the  strict  execution  of 
the  treaty."  Disposed  as  we  are 
to  give  the  new  Ameer  credit  for 
good  intentions  and  for  sufficient 
prudence  to  recognise  what  is  most 
serviceable  to  his  own  interests,  we 
are  not  the  less  pleased  that  the 
Government  of  India  has  taken 
ample  security  for  any  possible 
change  in  his  temperament.  The 
appointment  of  a  British  Eesi- 
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dent  at  Cabul  introduces  a  new 
and  most  important  element  in 
Affghan  affairs.  To  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  the  Eesident  will 
afford  security  that  the  Ameer  is 
governing  his  country  in  a  wise 
and  beneficent  spirit,  that  he  is 
keeping  aloof  from  intrigues,  and 
that  he  is  fulfilling  the  conditions 
attached  to  the  payment  of  his  sub- 
sidy. Affghan  news-writers  are  by  no 
means  scrupulous  about  the  truth 
when  party  ends  are  to  be  served ; 
but  there  is  no  possibility  of  Yakoob 
Khan's  conduct  being  misrepre- 
sented to  the  Government  of  India 
so  long  as  he  has  a  British  Eesident 
at  Cabul  to  take  into  his  confidence. 
A  British  Eesident,  too,  will  prove 
a  bulwark  of  the  Ameer's  throne. 
His  presence  in  Cabul  will  be  a 
visible  representation  to  the  Affghan 
clans  of  the  assistance  of  the  British 
Government,  and  a  sure  deterrent 
to  rebellious  feelings.  Alone  in 
his  capital,  even  with  his  subsidy, 
Yakoob  Khan  would  still  occupy 
but  an  unsafe  position  as  soon  as 
the  other  chiefs  of  Dost  Moham- 
med's family  found  time  and  means 
to  draw  to  a  head.  With  a  British 
Eesident  at  his  back  who  could 
telegraph  to  Peshawur  or  the  nearest 
frontier  post  for  assistance,  the  pros- 
pects of  insurrection  in  Affghanistan 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  question,  however,  which 
chiefly  interests  us,  is  the  extent  of 
the  new  responsibilities  which  we 
are  to  assume  under  the  treaty,  and 
the  assurances  which  it  affords  us 
of  peace  on  our  north-western  fron- 
tier. Eating  the  concessions  made 
by  the  Ameer  at  their  very  lowest 
value,  we  find  that  the  mere  terri- 
torial changes,  the  extension  of  our 
outposts  beyond  the  passes,  and  the 
command  of  all  the  great  highways 
leading  from  Central  Asia  into 
India,  is  a  vast  enhancement  of  the 
advantages  of  our  military  position. 
We  have  now  at  least  the  line  of 
the  mountains  secured  as  an  out- 


work ;  and  military  critics  can  no 
longer  reproach  us  that  we  are 
imitating  the  supineness  of  the 
Austrians  in  not  defending  the  line 
of  the  Bohemian  mountains — a  mis- 
take which  was  expiated  by  the 
disaster  of  Sadowa — or  that  of  the 
Ottomans  in  not  turning  the  line  of 
the  Balkans  to  account.  The  trans- 
Indus  spurs  of  the  Hindoo  Kush 
and  the  Suleiman  range  now  afford 
us  a  frontier,  which,  to  quote  Major- 
General  E.  B.  Hamley — whose  views 
on  this  question,  expressed  at  the 
Eoyal  United  Service  Institution 
last  December,  have  had  full  effect 
given  to  them  in  the  new  arrange- 
ments— is  "of  all  barriers,  next 
perhaps  to  a  great  desert,  the 
boundary  that  gives  most  security." 
Judging  by  General  Hamley's  tests, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  mountain- 
barrier  and  the  new  line  of  outposts 
which  will  be  thrown  outside  of  it 
will  effectually  remove  all  those 
apprehensions  which  no  intelligent 
critic  interested  in  the  future  of 
British  rule  in  India  could  lightly 
dismiss. 

We  question  whether  the  home 
public  has  as  yet  fully  realised  the 
relations  in  which  under  the  Treaty 
of  Gandamak  the  Government  of 
India  will  now  stand  towards 
Affghanistan.  In  its  characteristic 
features  the  treaty  itself  is  the 
nearest  approach  that  has  been 
made  to  Lord  Wellesley's  system 
of  Subsidiary  Alliances,  in  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  Eastern  states- 
men. This  we  conceive  to  be  a 
high  compliment ;  for  it  was  Lord 
Wellesley's  policy  which  first  laid 
the  firm  foundations  of  British  em- 
pire in  India,  and  extended  the  aims 
of  the  Government  in  that  country 
beyond  the  narrow  groove  to  which 
the  Court  of  Directors  would  fain 
have  confined  it.  But  it  was  a 
policy  that  entailed  vast  respon- 
sibilities to  which  no  Governor- 
General  could  ever  prescribe  defi- 
nite limits,  and  which  required  a 
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strong  hand  and  a  vigorous  purpose, 
such  as  the  great  majority  of  our 
Indian  rulers  have  supplied,  to  work 
it  satisfactorily.  So  it  will  be  with 
this  Affghan  treaty.  It  is  best  to 
look  facts  firmly  in  the  face,  as  un- 
questionably the  Government  has 
done;  and  it  is  with  no  intention 
to  depreciate  the  advantages  which 
we  may  secure  by  our  new  alliance 
winh  the  Ameer  Yakoob  Khan,  or 
to  alarm  the  public  about  the  obli- 
gations which  will  devolve  upon  us, 
thr.t  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
possible  effects  which  the  treaty  is 
likely  to  produce  upon  the  Central 
Asian  policy  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  first  and  most  important 
responsibility  which  we  have  now 
undertaken  is  our  assumption  of 
the  entire  control  of  the  Ameer's 
foieign  relations.  All  the  foreign 
intercourse  of  the  Affghan  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  conducted  under 
British  advice,  and  any  private 
negotiations  entered  into  by  the 
Ameer  will  constitute  an  infraction 
of  the  treaty.  This  is  a  wide  ex- 
tension of  British  responsibility, 
carrying  us  at  once  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Oxus,  and  from  the  Khyber 
and  the  Suleiman  to  the  borders  of 
Persia.  The  Affghan  frontier  is 
disproportionately  long  for  the  ter- 
ritory which  it  embraces,  and  at 
almost  every  turning  it  impinges 
upon  some  state  with  which  the 
Ameer  has  had  uncertain  or  hostile 
relations.  Starting  from  the  Khy- 
ber it  trends  round  the  north-west- 
ern boundary  of  the  Maharajah 
of  Cashmere's  dominions,  between 
whom  and  the  Affghans  there  is  a 
coldness  dating  from  the  days  of 
the  Sikh  monarchy.  It  then  passes 
by  the  interesting  country  of  Kaffir- 
is!  an,  with  which  we  shall  now 
probably  soon  be  able  to  make  ac- 
quaintance, on  to  the  confines  of 
Kashgar,  which  it  will  be  the 
object  of  the  Government  of  India 
to  bind  up  in  a  union  of  interests 


with  the  Ameer's  dominions.  Our 
aim  now  must  be  to  make  Eastern 
Turkistan  an  outwork  of  Cashmere, 
just  as  we  have  made  Affghanistan 
a  screen  for  the  Punjab.  Affghan 
territory  then  stretches  a  narrow 
tongue  into  Eastern  Turkistan,  in- 
cluding the  Badakshan  and  Wak- 
pan  chieftaincies,  over  which  the 
Cabul  Government  in  its  diffi- 
culties has  been  able  to  exercise 
almost  no  control,  and  which 
have  of  late  considered  them- 
selves independent  of  the  Ameer. 
Beyond  the  Oxus,  its  northern 
boundary,  it  has  Bokhara,  a  vassal 
state  of  Russia,  for  a  neighbour — a 
kingdom  which  has  old  historical 
claims  upon  the  Ameer's  territories 
of  Balkh,  that  have  never  been 
allowed  to  drop  altogether  out  of 
sight.  It  then  crosses  the  skirts  of 
the  Kara  Turkomans  and  the  Merv 
country  until  it  reaches  the  Persian 
frontier,  a  section  that  is  of  partic- 
ular interest  from  the  probabilities 
of  a  Russian  advance  in  that  quarter. 
The  Persian  portion  of  the  boun- 
dary is  the  safest  that  Affghanistan 
possesses  besides  its  British  frontier. 
Its  limits  are  generally  clearly  de- 
fined, and  where  disputes  have  taken 
place,  facts  have  generally  shown 
them  to  have  been  brought  about 
more  by  Affghan  troublesomeness 
than  through  encroachments  by  the 
Shah's  subjects.  On  the  south  the 
Ameer's  country  borders  Beluch- 
istan  and  our  protected  country  of 
Khelat,  where  no  serious  difficul- 
ties are  likely  to  occur.  It  may  be' 
supposed,  then,  how  great  a  task 
we  have  in  hand  when  we  have 
undertaken  to  regulate  the  Ameer's 
intercourse  with  so  many  different 
neighbours,  and  to  see  his  Govern- 
ment safely  out  of  any  controversies 
in  which  these  may  engage  it. 

We  have  promised  to  support  the 
Ameer  against  foreign  aggression, 
but  the  treaty  makes  no  mention  of 
aiding  him  against  internal  insur- 
rection. That,  however,  goes  with- 
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out  saying.  A  strong  administration 
and  a  peaceable  country  is  the  only 
basis  on  which  the  Government  of 
India  could  safely  manage  the 
Ameer's  foreign  relations.  And 
here  the  advantage  of  a  British 
Resident  in  Cabul  will  be  specially 
felt.  His  advice  will  assist  the 
Ameer  in  introducing  regular  sys- 
tems of  justice  and  revenue  into  his 
dominions.  He  will  mediate  be- 
tween the  pretensions  of  the  semi- 
independent  chiefs  and  the  rights 
of  the  Ameer's  sovereignty.  He 
will  use  the  influence  of  the  Indian 
Government  to  counsel  the  Ameer 
to  moderate  measures  when  there 
is  discontent  among  his  subjects,  and 
will  strengthen  his  hands  when  it  is 
necessary  to  use  force  to  bring  mal- 
contents to  a  sense  of  their  duty. 
The  treaty  tacitly  assumes  that  the 
Ameer  will  be  guided  in  his  admin- 
istration by  the  counsels  of  the  Resi- 
dent; and  as  we  are  accordingly 
responsible  for  any  evil  consequences 
which  may  flow  to  him  from  follow- 
ing such  advice,  we  are  of  course 
bound  to  assist  him  in  making  good 
his  authority  against  all  unlawful 
opposition  on  the  part  of  his  sub- 
jects. We  may  accordingly  con- 
clude, that  though  no  such  support 
is  specified  in  the  treaty,  an  obli- 
gation rests  with  the  Government 
of  India  to  protect  Yakoob  Khan 
against  internal  rebellion  as  well  as 
foreign  aggression,  so  long  as  he 
continues  faithful  to  the  spirit  of 
the  new  alliance. 

The  first  duty,  then,  which  we 
ought  to  urge  upon  the  Affghan 
Government,  is  the  consolidation 
of  its  authority  within  our  own 
territories.  Hitherto  the  position 
of  the  Cabul  Government,  be- 
tween its  troublesome  Pathan  fron- 
tier on  the  one  side  and  its  not 
less  rebellious  provinces  beyond  the 
Hindoo  Kush,  has  been  that  of  a 
force  between  two  fires.  If  the 
Pathans  refused  to  pay  revenue,  or 
the  Candahar  sirdars  were  mutinous, 


the  Meers  in  Balkh  and  Badakshan 
were  certain  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  Ameer's  attention 
being  occupied  on  his  eastern  bor- 
der for  defying  his  authority.  In 
the  same  way,  if  the  Cabul  Gov- 
ernment was  engaged  in  dealings 
with  refractory  chiefs  beyond  the 
Paropamisus,  the  Pathans  were 
sure  to  seize  the  occasion  of  rising. 
To  simultaneously  settle  both  fron- 
tiers would  have  taken  a  larger 
force  than  the  Affghan  revenues 
could  afford ;  and  the  only  way  in 
which  both  Balkh  and  the  Pathan 
country  have  been  together  kept  in 
order  has  been  by  Dost  Moham- 
med's Machiavellian  policy  of  pit- 
ting chief  against  chief.  Now  that 
Yakoob  Khan  has  been  rid  of  the 
Pathan  tribes,  and  that  their  coun- 
try from  a  source  of  danger  will 
be  converted  into  a  support  to  his 
power,  he  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  his  attention  to 
the  northern  part  of  his  kingdom. 
And  certainly  Balkh  and  the  Merv 
boundary  never  stood  more  in  need 
of  looking  after.  During  the  Aff- 
ghan troubles  of  the  last  twelve 
months  the  Cabul  Government  has 
been  powerless  to  make  its  author- 
ity felt  there.  At  best  its  claims 
to  the  allegiance  of  the  greater 
chiefs  towards  the  Oxus  rest  solely 
upon  the  power  of  being  able  to 
compel  their  obedience.  Bokhara, 
too,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
affects  to  have  a  right  to  Balkh- 
Turkistan ;  and  is  ever  ready  to  stir 
up  sedition  against  the  Ameer  of 
Affghanistan's  government,  and  to 
encourage  his  subjects  to  revolt.  It 
is  only  thirty  years  since  the  pro- 
vinces of  Balkh,  Khulum,  and  Kun- 
duz  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Affghans  j  and  though  both  Russia 
and  England  have  formally  acknow- 
ledged them  to  be  Affghan  territory, 
there  is  still  a  considerable  section 
of  the  people  susceptible  to  Bok- 
hariot  influence.  Then  the  states  of 
Maimuna,  Sir-i-pul,  and  Andekhoi, 
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occupying  the  extreme  north-west- 
em  portion  of  Affghanistan,  are 
al]  more  or  less  disaffected.  Mai- 
mi  ma,  especially,  has  always  re- 
sisted the  dominion  of  Cabul;  and 
its  Meer  was  the  only  one  of  the 
Balkh  chiefs  who,  at  the  death 
of  Dost  Mohammed,  openly  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  new  suzerain. 
Flanking,  as  these  states  do,  the 
angle  of  the  Affghan  dominions 
that  lies  towards  Merv,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  Yakoob  Khan's 
authority  over  them  should  be  firm- 
ly established,  and  a  check  given 
to  the  Bokhara  leanings  of  their 
chiefs.  In  1870  Eussia  reluctantly 
consented  to  recognise  Maimuna 
ar  d  the  other  two  states  as  Affghan 
territory,  provided  Merv  and  the 
Turkoman  districts  were  left  out- 
sile  of  the  frontier  line.  This  con- 
cession, however,  was  made  in  the 
hope  that  we  would  in  return  allow 
Wakhan  and  Badakshan  to  be  left 
outside  the  Affghan  boundary — an 
arrangement  which  Lord  Granville, 
however,  refused  to  sanction.  With 
Wakhan  and  Badakshan  there  is 
a  prospect  of  still  greater  difficulty 
than  the  smaller  north-western 
chieftaincies  are  likely  to  be  able  to 
cause.  The  strength  of  the  Meers 
of  both  these  states,  the  recognition 
which  their  independence  has  re- 
c(  ived  from  Russian  and  Bokhariot 
emissaries,  and  the  immunity  which 
they  have  enjoyed  from  Affghan 
interference  during  the  civil  wars, 
will  in  all  probability  render  them 
extremely  reluctant  to  acknowledge 
the  Ameer  of  Cabul  as  their  sove- 
r(  ign.  These  two  chiefships  occupy 
the  tongue  of  territory  which  Aff- 
g'lanistan  thrusts  out  between  the 
Hindoo  Kush  and  the  Upper  Oxus, 
and  they  cross  the  highways  from 
Bokhara  and  Kokand  to  India  by 
the  Chitral  and  Gilgit  valleys.  The 
settlement  of  these  territories  is 
therefore  to  us  a  matter  of  even 
greater  importance  than  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  smaller  chieftaincies  to- 


wards Merv;  and  it  will  be  our  im- 
mediate interest  to  induce  Yakoob 
Khan  to  vindicate  his  suzerainty. 
It  is  indisputable  that  Dost  Mo- 
hammed held  Badakshan  as  a  state 
tributary  to  himself;  and  if  his  suc- 
cessors have  not  succeeded  always 
in  enforcing  this  responsibility,  it 
was  because  their  strength  had  been 
wasted  in  civil  contentions.  The 
Wakhan  chief  to  whom  Lord  North- 
brook's  blundering  courtesy  was  one 
of  Shere  Air's  principal  grounds  of 
offence  against  the  Government  of 
India,  lay  still  farther  away  from 
the  Affghan  garrisons,  and  con- 
sequently enjoyed  a  still  greater 
measure  of  independence.  It  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  Prince 
Gortschakoff  gave  up  these  states  to 
the  Affghan  Government,  and  more, 
as  he  said,  to  secure  a  settlement  of 
the  Affghan  frontier  question  than 
in  consequence  of  any  right  which 
had  been  made  out  on  the  Ameer's 
behalf.  However,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  in  its  despatch 
of  19th  January  1873,  the  Russian 
Cabinet  did  give  its  "  full  and  en- 
tire consent "  to  the  states  of  Wak- 
han  and  Badakshan  being  demar- 
cated inside  the  Affghan  frontier; 
and  this  concession  we  are  now 
bound  to  regard  as  giving  an  un- 
challengeable title  to  Ameer  Ya- 
koob Khan's  suzerainty.  To  bring 
the  interests  of  all  these  chiefs  in- 
to harmony  with  the  aims  of  the 
Cabul  Government ;  to  secure  their 
submission  to  the  Ameer,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  save  for  them  the 
exercise  of  their  just  rights  within 
their  own  domains ;  to  provide  for 
them  places  in  the  Cabul  durbar, 
and  posts  in  the  administration 
under  the  new  regime  worthy  of 
their  positions, — will  exercise  the 
skill  of  the  ablest  "  political "  that 
the  Government  of  India  can  select 
for  the  first  occupant  of  the  Cabul 
Residency. 

The  settlement  of  all  these  vassal 
states,  though  ostensibly  a  matter 
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of  internal  policy,  really  involves 
foreign  relations  of  a  very  compli- 
cated kind,  which  the  Government 
of  India  itself  now  undertakes  to 
settle  directly.  And  in  so  doing 
we  shall  probably  find  ourselves  at  a 
disadvantage  from  our  uncertainty 
of  the  exact  position  which  the  St 
Petersburg  Cabinet  now  takes  up 
under  the  recently  altered  condition 
of  affairs.  Do  all  the  understand- 
ings and  comprises  which  we  arriv- 
ed at  from  1870  to  1873,  with  so 
much  trouble  and  so  little  result, 
about  the  Affghan  frontier  and  the 
respective  limitations  of  British  and 
Eussian  interests  in  Central  Asia, 
still  hold  good?  Considering  that 
British  influence  has  been  formally 
stretched  out  almost  to  the  Eussian 
border,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
Eussia  will  rest  content  without 
some  definite  assurances  about  the 
limitations  which  we  propose  to 
ourselves  for  our  Affghan  policy. 
The  news  of  the  Affghan  Treaty 
would  seem  to  have  intensified  the 
paralytic  condition  of  the  Eussian 
Foreign  Office ;  and  we  have  as  yet 
had  no  satisfactory  information  as 
to  how  the  Treaty  of  Gandamak  is 
viewed  by  the  St  Petersburg  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  abrupt — if  we  were  talking  of 
any  other  Power  less  dear  to  the  Eng- 
lish Opposition,  we  would  have  said 
sneaking — manner  in  which  Eussia 
drew  back  from  the  Affghan  com- 
motion which  she  herself  had  ex- 
cited, renders  it  unlikely  that  she 
will  be  very  forward  in  acceding  to 
any  terms  that  will  mark  her  accep- 
tance of  the  altered  condition  of 
events  in  Central  Asia.  Eussia  not 
less  than  Britain  has  to  rely  upon 
prestige  in  her  Asiatic  policy,  and 
the  Eussian  prestige  has  certainly 
received  a  rude  shock  in  Affghan- 
istan.  It  is  little  that  her  deser- 
tion of  Shere  Ali  in  the  crisis  into 
which  she  had  persuaded  the  Ameer 
to  place  himself  and  his  kingdom, 
will  prevent  the  Affghans  in  all 


time  coming  from  placing  reliance 
on  her  honour.  But  how  will  the 
Khanates,  the  states  which,  in  the 
belief  of  Eussia's  invincibility,  have 
hitherto  accepted  Eussia's  suprem- 
acy view  her  questionable  con- 
duct ?  The  old  illusion  that  British 
power  shrank  from  placing  itself  in 
opposition  to  the  Czar,  and  would 
hide  itself  behind  its  Indian  fron- 
tier, rather  than  hazard  a  quarrel 
on  the  onward  progress  of  Eussia, 
must  now  be  thoroughly  dissipated. 
The  power  of  the  Eussian  Govern- 
ment and  the  comparative  impotency 
and  timidity  of  the  British  in  India 
used  to  be  a  theme  of  constant  dis- 
cussion in  the  durbars  of  Central 
Asia  in  the  days  when  "  Masterly 
Inactivity  "  was  the  watchword  of 
our  Foreign  Policy.  The  proof 
that  Eussia's  vassal  Khanates 
have  now  received  of  the  fallacy 
on  which  this  comparison  was 
founded,  cannot  fail  to  have  its 
effect.  The  check  which  Eussian 
policy  has  sustained  will  come  home 
with  much  force  to  Kokand,  Bok- 
hara, and  Khiva.  For  our  own  part 
we  are  inclined  to  regret  the  unfor- 
tunate position  in  which  Eussia's 
Central  Asian  policy  is  now  situated. 
It  is  too  late  to  undo  the  measures 
to  which,  step  by  step  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  she  has  committed 
herself.  We  have  no  interest  now 
in  wishing  her  power  beyond  the 
Oxus  to  be  weakened;  we  have 
rather  to  congratulate  ourselves- 
upon  the  prospect  of  having  one 
strong  and  responsible  Power  to 
deal  with  instead  of  a  number  of 
impracticable  and  untrustworthy 
Mohammedan  despots.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  would  be  worth 
some  sacrifice  on  our  part  to  come 
to  a  liberal  and  harmonious  under- 
standing with  Eussia  about  our 
respective  aims  in  Central  Asia. 
We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
she  may  have  some  cause  of  com- 
plaint on  her  side.  The  indiffer- 
ence with  which  the  Liberal  Gov- 
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eminent  professed  to  view  her  ex- 
tension of  territory  in  Asia,  its 
carelessness  of  Affghan  interests, 
i:s  refusal  to  the  Ameer  to  give 
Lim  an  assurance  of  support  in  re- 
sponse to  his  representations  of  the 
c  anger  of  Eussian  aggression,  and 
its  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  a  definite  policy  upon 
the  Central  Asian  question,  may  very 
f  ossibly  have  misled  Russia  as  to  the 
r3al  intentions  of  England,  while 
tliey  unquestionably  afforded  her 
substantial  encouragement  to  per- 
Siverein  her  encroachments.  Our 
object  now  should  be  rather  to  initi- 
ate a  frank  understanding  with  Rus- 
sia as  to  the  aims  of  our  respective 
policies,  to  secure  her  agreement  to 
definite  boundaries  to  the  spheres 
01  influence  of  both  Powers,  and  to 
form,  so  far  as  is  possible,  a  union 
o:  interests  with  her  in  the  future 
development  of  Asia.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  not  be  too 
dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a 
"  golden  bridge,"  by  which  Russia 
might  be  permitted  to  fall  back 
from  the  position  of  humiliation 
which  she  presently  occupies  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Central  Asian  states. 

After  the  soreness  springing  from 
her  recent  check  has  been  got  over, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Russia's  power  in  Asia  will 
b3nefit  from  the  responsibilities 
which  we  have  now  assumed  in 
Affghanistan.  Hitherto  she  has 
b-jen  able  to  see  no  clear  goal  to 
h-.jr  southward  progress.  We  have 
now  placed  before  her  a  barrier 
which  she  knows  quite  well  to  be 
the  Rubicon  of  war,  and  which  she 
will  not  pass  until  she  is  prepared 
tc  fight.  Even  with  such  a  con- 
ti  agency  in  view,  we  are  ready  to 
welcome  the  change.  Hitherto 
Russia's  advances  have  all  been 
made  under  the  cover  of  night,  and 
.cc  ncealed  by  denials,  until  she  had 
se  3ured  a  position  from  which  she 
cculd  not  be  asked  to  withdraw. 
Now,  whatever  steps  she  takes  to- 


wards our  frontier  "must  be  under 
our  immediate  observation,  and  ac- 
companied by  such  clear  and  ex- 
plicit explanations  as  will  satisfy 
us  of  her  intentions.  That  she  will 
ultimately  be  borne  up  to  the  Aff- 
ghan frontier  at  no  distant  date  we 
cannot  permit  ourselves  to  doubt; 
and  our  Government  must  be  pre- 
pared for  such  a  contingency.  We 
see  no  cause  for  additional  appre- 
hension in  this  prospect.  We  have 
always  held  that  we  have  less  to 
fear  with  Russia  immediately  on 
the  other  side  of  the  border  of  our 
Affghan  protectorate  than  with  a 
debatable  land  between  us,  which 
she  could  make  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  our  Government  without 
exposing  herself  directly  to  our  re- 
sentment,— always  a  favourite  tactic 
of  Russian  diplomacy.  Disposed  as 
we  are  to  hope  for  good  faith  and 
friendly  alliance  from  the  Czar's 
Government,  now  that  we  are  al- 
most within  hands'-shake  of  each 
other  in  Asia,  we  must  always  be 
prepared  to  meet  her  man  to  man 
upon  the  frontier.  Russia  is  never 
so  virtuous  in  her  intentions,  so 
pacific  in  her  policy,  as  when  she 
has  to  deal  with  a  Power  that  is 
quite  as  able  and  willing  to  fight  as 
she  is  herself.  By  enabling  the 
Ameer  Yakoob  Khan  to  present  a 
strong  front  to  the  Russians  on  his 
northern  and  north-western  border, 
supplemented  as  it  would  neces- 
sarily be  under  the  treaty  in  time 
of  need  by  British  troops,  we  shall 
give  to  Russia  and  her  Central 
Asian  feudatories  the  best  earnest 
of  our  desire  to  avoid  any  collision 
with  them.  It  will  also  have  to 
be  our  first  care  that  the  Ameer's 
authority  is  so  strengthened  on 
these  borders  that  he  will  be  able  to 
restrain  his  subjects  from  giving 
cause  of  offence  to  any  of  the  tribes 
beyond  the  frontier  in  which  Rus- 
sia or  her  feudatories  may  claim  to 
have  an  interest. 
Notwithstanding  the  wide-stretch- 
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ing  responsibilities  which  it  must 
impose  upon  us,  and  the  many  new 
difficulties  with  which  we  may  now 
be  called  upon  to  deal  directly,  we 
accept  the  Treaty  of  Gandamak  as 
the  first  great  step  towards  the 
settlement  of  the  Central  Asian 
question.  A  most  desirable  com- 
plement to  it  would  be  a  thorough 
understanding  with  Russia  upon 
the  same  basis.  Whether  in  her 
present  mood  this  is  to  be  attained 
or  not  cannot  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty ;  but  in  either  case,  our  duty 
is  alike  clear,  to  lose  no  time  in 
commencing  the  execution  of  the 
treaty.  Already  preparations  are 
making  for  the  return  march  of  the 
expeditionary  troops  to  India ;  and 
before  the  passes  are  again  closed, 
we  trust  we  shall  have  a  British 
Resident  at  Cabul  able  to  communi- 
cate by  telegraph  with  the  Foreign 
Office  at  Calcutta. 

In  estimating  our  exact  relation- 
ship to  Affghanistan,  it  would  be 
affectation  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
a  Subsidiary  Alliance  like  the  Treaty 
of  Gandamak  at  once  brings  the 
Ameer  and  his  country  under  the 
paramount  power  of  India.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  treaty 
as  first  brought  the  ISTizam  and 
all  the  other  great  feudatories  in 
India  under  our  supremacy.  In  this 
case  the  essential  difference  is,  that 
while  we  have  imposed  a  tribute  in 
the  majority  of  other  instances,  in 
this  case  we  make  our  feudatory  a 
stipendiary.  Under  the  Subsidiary 
Alliance  system  we  have  strictly  re- 
cognised the  internal  independence 
of  the  chiefs,  so  long  as  their  admin- 
istration was  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  we  prescribed  to  them ; 
but  when  they  proved  impracticable, 
we  have  never  hesitated  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  were  most  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  their  sub- 
jects, and  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try at  large.  And  we  must  keep  in 
view  that  the  Affghan  Subsidiary 
Alliance  can  be  worked  onlv  on  the 


same  principles.  The  Ameer  Ya- 
koob  Khan  and  his  successors  after 
him  will  have  their  independence 
jealously  conserved  to  them  so  long 
as  they  act  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  paramount  power.  But 
should  they  evince  a  disposition 
of  faithlessness,  or  give  way  to  the 
arbitrary  temperament  which  has 
characterised  previous  sovereigns  of 
their  house,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
suppose  that  the  Government  of 
India  would  throw  up  Affghanistan 
in  disgust.  The  working  of  the  Sub- 
sidiary Alliances  in  India  supplies 
plenty  of  precedents  to  enable  us 
to  conjecture  what  course  it  would 
be  incumbent  upon  Government  to 
adopt  under  such  circumstances. 

The  Government  of  India  has 
not  less  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Affghan  expedi- 
tion than  with  its  results.  The 
promptness  with  which  the  Military 
Department  was  able  to  put  the 
force  into  the  field;  the  discipline 
and  bravery  of  the  troops,  native  as 
well  as  European — their  endurance, 
as  tested  by  the  severe  Affghan 
winter,  and  their  steadiness  in  ac- 
tion— all  redounded  highly  to  the 
credit  of  the  military  administration. 
There  are  probably  no  just  grounds 
for  instituting  a  comparison,  but 
one  is  naturally  inclined  to  contrast 
the  vigorous  management  of  the 
Affghan  expedition  with  the  dila- 
tory course  of  the  campaign  in  Zu- 
luland.  If  complaints  are  launched 
against  the  cost  of  our  military 
establishment  in  India,  it  is  sat- 
isfactory to  know  that  there  at 
least  we  get  the  worth  of  our 
money  in  efficiency.  The  Govern- 
ment is  also  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  feelings  of  loyalty  dis- 
played by  so  many  of  its  princes, 
who  have  warmly  supported  the 
expedition.  The  spontaneous  loy- 
alty with  which  the  Nizam,  Scin- 
diah,  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere, 
and  others  of  the  Sikh  chiefs  sought 
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o  assist  the  expedition,  is  a  con- 
vincing proof,  if  any  were  needed, 
of  how  acceptable  to  their  feelings 
are  the  new  ties  by  which  the  chiefs 
of  India  were  recently  bound  to  the 
Drown.  Some  twelve  years  back, 
when  Lord  Lawrence's  Government 
nstituted  an  inquiry  as  to  whether 
•;he  princes  and  chiefs  of  India 
(•sua  si  bona  norint)  were  satisfied 
-.vith  our  rule,  many  of  the  most 
experienced  Indian  diplomatists 
expressed  themselves  doubtful  as  to 
the  disposition  which  the  feudator- 
ies would  manifest  should  difficul- 
1ies  with  Central  Asia  embarrass 
us.  Surely,  then,  we  are  justified 
in  attributing  some  portion  of  the 
happily  altered  feeling  to  the  more 
genial  policy  which  Lord  Lytton 
''vas  privileged  to  inaugurate  at 
Delhi  on  New- Year's  Day  of  1877. 
"We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the 
Ireaty  without  paying  a  tribute  due 
to  the  foresight  of  one  of  the  ablest 
officers  ever  employed  in  AfFghan 
affairs,  whose  views  deserved  a  better 
late  than  to  be  pigeon-holed  in  a 
secretariat.  In  1868,  Brigadier 
(now  Major  -  General)  Sir  H.  B. 
Lunisden,  in  his  official  remarks 
i  pon  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  Minute, 
suggested  as  a  basis  of  arrangement 
T.rith  the  Ameer  proposals  almost 
ilentical  with  those  which  now 
f3rm  the  Treaty  of  Gandamak. 
General  Lumsden  then  urged  that 
a  durbar  on  the  largest  scale  should 
be  held  at  Kurrum,  and  that  when 
once  face  to  face  with  the  Ameer, 
we  should  propose  to  give  him  sub- 
stantial assistance  in  men  and  mu- 
nition, and  to  guarantee  him  in  the 
government  of  Cabul,  provided 
t  lat  an  envoy  with  a  suitable  staff 
a  ad  escort  was  permitted  to  reside 
as  his  court,  and  that  he  made  over 
to  us  the  valleys  of  Kurrum  and 
Khost  for  an  annual  payment  of  a 
L-c  of  rupees.  The  time  was  cer- 
tainly ripe  for  such  a  proposal,  for 
Shere  Ali  was  then  in  great  straits, 
having  only  just  recovered  his  capi- 


tal, and  both  Azim  Khan  and  Abdul 
Euhman  were  still  prepared  to  con- 
test the  kingdom  with  him.  But 
such  energetic  counsel  was  useless 
to  the  do-nothing  Government  of 
the  day;  and  it  is  only  when  we  look 
back  upon  the  events  of  the  last 
eleven  years,  and  discover  what  we 
might  have  been  saved,  had  we  done 
then  what  we  have  had  to  do  now, 
that  we  can  do  justice  to  General 
Lumsden's  political  sagacity. 

The  present  time  is  not  favour- 
able for  the  consideration  of  any 
questions  that  will  entail  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  Indian  rev- 
enues, but  the  establishment  of  our 
influence  in  AfFghanistan  and  the 
settlement  of  the  Central  Asian 
question  are  matters  too  weighty  to 
be  trammelled  by  the  principles  of 
ordinary  economy.  Our  doctrin- 
aire theorists  invariably  forget  that 
our  position  in  India  depends  upon 
our  ability  to  hold  it ;  and  that  our 
military  and  political  expenditure  is 
the  last  quarter  to  which  retrench- 
ment can  safely  be  applied.  No 
economy  can  be  more  false  than 
that  which  would  seek  to  pare  away 
the  very  keystone  upon  which  the 
arch  of  our  Indian  empire  rests. 
That  there  is  great  room  for  retrench- 
ment in  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  India  is  manifest.  The 
task  of  introducing  civilisation  into 
the  country  at  high  pressure,  and  of 
forcing  progress  to  come  into  an 
annual  report  that  would  take  de- 
cades to  be  attained  by  a  process  of 
natural  development,  cannot  be  per- 
formed except  at  an  immense  out- 
lay. This  is  the  chief  cause  of  our 
present  Indian  embarrassments,  and 
it  is  one  that  can  be  easily  remedied. 
We  have  launched  out  upon  great 
public  works  in  a  reckless  and  pro- 
digal fashion,  without  waiting  to 
satisfy  ourselves  whether  they  were 
actually  wanted,  far  less  whether 
there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
their  paying.  We  have  given  the 
natives  institutions  far  in  advance 
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of  their  wants  in  the  trust  that  they 
would  speedily  rise  to  the  level 
which  we  had  prepared  for  them. 
If  the  Indian  Treasury  is  in  diffi- 
culties it  certainly  cannot  be  said 
that  they  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  selfishness  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  No  one  who  knows 
aught  of  the  conditions  of  Indian 
rule  will  ever  for  a  moment  believe 
that  our  grasp  of  the  country  is  to 
be  strengthened  by  colleges  and 
canals.  The  first  care  of  any  pru- 
dent Government  in  such  a  position 
as  that  of  India  ought  to  be  to  secure 
itself  against  all  probable  dangers — 
external  as  well  as  internal.  Until 
this  has  been  first  provided  for,  the 
rest  of  our  expenditure  is  but  a 
speculative  investment ;  for  we  can 
have  no  assurance  that  our  power 
will  be  permitted  to  survive  to  reap 
the  interest  of  our  outlay.  The 
additional  expenditure  which  the 
Indian  revenues  will  now  be  called 
upon  to  bear,  is  in  every  respect  a 
proper  burden,  for  we  must  hold 
that  the  welfare  of  India  is  imme- 
diately bound  up  in  the  security  of 
our  rule.  The  measures  which  the 
Government  is  now  taking  to  re- 
duce its  internal  expenditure  and 
to  devise  a  cheaper  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  administration  will 
show,  we  are  convinced,  that  India, 
far  from  being  in  the  bankrupt  con- 
dition which  sensational  writers 
have  sought  to  make  out  from  insuf- 
ficient data,  is  perfectly  able  to  main- 
tain a  strong  military  government, 
as  well  as  to  spend  upon  the  mate- 
rial progress  of  her  populations  all 
that  their  needs  properly  require. 

The  last  mails  from  India  bring 
news  of  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  whole 
system  of  army  organisation.  The 
measure  would  be  most  oppor- 
tune, if  we  could  feel  certain  that 
the  Commission  would  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  spirit  of  financial 
panic  that  seems  just  now  to  per- 


vade all  the  circles  of  Indian  ad- 
ministration. The  first  subject 
which  the  committee  will  have  to 
consider  is,  how  to  get  more  men  for 
less  money,  for  our  present  Indian 
garrison  in  peace  time  will  be  quite 
inadequate  for  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  our  new  territorial  re- 
sponsibilities. The  internal  work- 
ing of  the  Indian  system  is  also 
to  be  carefully  considered,  and  we 
trust  that  the  relations  between  the 
Staff  Corps  and  regimental  duty  will 
be  thoroughly  probed.  To  India  the 
Staff  Corps  has  been  a  fatally  ex- 
pensive experiment,  and  its  advan- 
tages have  been  much  less  than  ap- 
parent. It  has  drawn  away  the 
best  officers  from  regimental  duty  ; 
it  has  as  often  as  not  filled  regi- 
mental appointments  with  men 
whose  long  career  in  civil  employ- 
ment had  quite  unfitted  them  for 
command  ;  it  has  saddled  the  three 
Presidencies  each  with  a  costly  army 
of  field-officers ;  and  it  has,  gener- 
ally speaking,  broken  up,  or  inter- 
fered with,  that  uniform  working  of 
the  military  machine  without  which 
army  organisation  can  never  be  effec- 
tive. The  question  of  the  abolition 
of  the  commands-in-chief  in  Bom- 
bay and  Madras  is  also  expected  to 
come  before  the  Commission.  Re- 
trenchment may  very  properly  be 
attempted  in  that  direction,  al- 
though we  doubt  whether  it  will  be 
found  practicable  to  abolish  these 
appointments  so  long  as  the  civil 
administrations  of  the  Presidencies 
retain  the  rank  of  independent 
governments,  corresponding  directly 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.  We 
cannot  agree  with  the  criticisms 
which  some  of  the  home  journals 
have  passed  upon  the  working  of 
the  transport  and  commissariat 
departments  in  the  Afghan  war, 
or  concede  that  reform  in  these 
branches  of  the  service  is  more  ur- 
gently needed  than  the  improve- 
ment of  our  regimental  organisation. 
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Considering  the  difficulties  of  the 
country  and  the  rigour  of  an  Aff- 
gvhan  winter,  we  are  convinced  that 
Loth  the  commissariat  and  trans- 
port departments  deserve  fair  credit 
for  their  exertions,  considering  the 
short  notice  upon  which  they  took 
the  field ;  at  all  events,  the  working 
of  these  departments  have  been 
signally  successful  compared  with 
that  of  those  in  the  Zulu  war.  The 
i'act  is  that  the  British  commissariat 
can  never  be  brought  up  to  the 
level  of  the  same  department  in 
ether  armies,  where  the  principle 
prevails  of  taking  what  you  want 
end  paying  what  you  choose,  pro- 
vided you  think  of  paying  anything 
at  all. 

If  any  benefit  can  be  derived 
irom  the  inquiries  of  this  Commis- 
sion, it  ought  certainly  to  be  the 
extrication  of  the  regimental  system 
irom' the  Staff  Corps.  The  relation- 
ship of  the  two  is  unanimously  con- 
demned by  all  military  critics,  and 
even  its  authors  have  not  now  the 
courage  to  say  a  word  in  its  defence. 
Next  to  the  Staff  Corps  anomaly, 
the  want  of  a  permanent  European 
force  like  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's fine  old  local  regiments,  is 
perhaps  the  defect  most  felt  in  our 
system. 

We  notice  with  regret  an  attack 
that  is  being  made  upon  the  pension- 
list  of  the  rank  and  £le  of  the 
I  ndian  army.  In  no  direction  could 
parsimony  be  directed  with  less 
benefit  to  the  Government  and 
more  discontent  to  the  masses. 
The  Indian  pensioner  is  one  of  the 
firmest  links  that  binds  the  native 
population  to  the  Government  of 
I  ndia.  In  his  little  village  his  easy 
circumstances  and  independent  po- 
sition are  an  appreciable  proof  of 
the  munificence  of  the  State  and 
a  stimulus  to  others  to  enter  our 
service,  while  the  pensioner  himself 
is  in  many  cases  a  missionary  of 
loyalty  and  order.  To  interfere  with 


the  present  system  would  be  to  sow 
widespread  dissatisfaction,  and  to 
deprive  the  Government  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  at  present  reaps 
in  return  for  its  bounty. 

We  cannot  turn  away  from  the 
Affghan  Treaty  without  a  reference 
to  its  connection  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the 
Government.  We  have  no  difficulty 
in  perceiving  that  it  is  the  same 
principles  which  had  scarcely  a  year 
ago  secured  for  Europe  a  new  lease 
of  peace  out  of  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
that  have  now  again  saved  us  from 
a  collision  that  must  have  shaken 
the  whole  of  Western  Asia.  If  in 
the  latter  country  we  have  been 
compelled  to  have  .recourse  to  war 
to  secure  a  lasting  basis  of  peace, 
we  may  at  least  take  credit  for  the 
success  of  our  efforts  to  restrict  the 
area  of  our  operations,  and  to  secure 
our  object  in  Affghanistan  with  as 
little  injury  to  its  unfortunate  popu- 
lation as  was  compatible  with  the 
presence  in  their  country  of  a  hos- 
tile force.  The  causes  of  quarrel 
with  the  advancing  power  of  Russia 
have  been  cleared  away,  our  objects 
in  Affghanistan  frankly  declared, 
and  a  definite  barrier  set  up  against 
our  neighbour's  encroachment.  Con- 
trast these  with  the  results  which 
must  have  flowed  from  the  laisser 
faire  policy  which  was  so  doggedly 
insisted  on  by  the  Opposition  to- 
wards the  end  of  last  year.  With  a 
Russian  envoy  at  Cabul,  Russian 
garrisons  in  Balkh  and  Herat,  and 
Russian  influence  looking  down 
upon  us  from  the  Khyber,  the 
Ministry  could  scarcely  have  gone 
to  the  country  with  much  pros- 
pect of  carrying  back  the  confi- 
dence of  the  constituencies. 

This  lofty  maintenance  of  Eng- 
lish interests  and  English  honour,  in 
the  face  of  all  obstacles,  and  wher- 
ever assailed,  has  been  held  up  to 
odium  by  the  Opposition  as  "Im- 
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perialism."  We  should  rather  say 
it  has  been  sought  to  be  held  up  to 
odium;  for  the  country, not  less  than 
the  Conservative  party,  cannot  fail 
to  recognise  a  jealous  tribute  of 
praise  in  the  epithet.  The  proper 
antithesis  to  Imperialism  is  paro- 
chialism ;  and  we  may  safely  leave  it 
to  the  country  to  say  which  of  the 
two  systems  it  considers  more  becom- 
ing to  its  political  position.  To 
say,  however,  that  the  Imperialism 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  government 
has  been  "  aggressive,"  is  an  al- 
legation that  would  pass  only  in 
party  politics.  It  is  true  that  the 
Cabinet  has  had  to  deal  with  an  ac- 
cumulation of  difficulties,  such  as 
few  British  Governments  have  been 
able  to  put  under  with  both  peace 
and  credit ;  but  a  large  proportion 
of  these  troubles  unquestionably 
came  to  it  as  a  damnosa  hereditas 
from  its  Liberal  predecessor.  In 
every  quarter  except  two,  the  pol- 
icy of  Government  during  the  last 
three  years  has  excited  unqualified 
admiration — and  these  two  quarters 
were  the  foreign  enemy  and  our 
own  Opposition.  The  credit  which 
we  have  earned  in  the  eyes  of  the 
European  States  by  our  share  in  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  and  in  its  execu- 
tion have  more  than  redeemed  our 
political  effacement  on  the  Conti- 
nent during  Mr  Gladstone's  Admin- 
istration. And  the  Treaty  of  Gan- 
damak  has  now  placed  us  in  a 
position  in  Asia  which  will  make 
up  for  the  contempt  with  which  our 
neighbours  and  vassals  in  India 
could  not  help  regarding  the  work- 
ing of  our  "  Masterly  Inactivity  " 
policy.  The  Opposition,  if  it  has 
any  patriotism  left  it,  cannot  fail 
to  be  sensible  of  these  advantages. 
And  we  believe  the  mass  of  its 
supporters  must  be  profoundly 
thankful  at  heart  that  it  was  not 
their  own  leaders  who  had  to  deal 
with  the  Russo-Turkishand  Affghan 
difficulties ;  for  if  their  policy  had 


been  actuated  by  the  principles 
which  the  ex-Ministers  professed  in 
their  parliamentary  criticism,  only 
widespread  disaster  and  disgrace 
could  have  been  the  result. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  when  the 
Government  asks  for  the  verdict  of 
the  country  on  its  Foreign  Policy, 
the  Opposition,  if  it  is  to  be  heard 
at  all,  must  bring  forward  very  much 
stronger  arguments  than  mere  abuse. 
The  Birmingham  Radicals  and  our 
"  viewy"  friend  the  '  Spectator'  may 
think  that  there  is  a  deal  of  logic 
in  bad  language,  and  that  the  best 
way  to  damage  the  Government  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country,  is  to  be- 
spatter it  with  opprobrious  names. 
But  such  choice  epithets  as  the 
"  Tory  long  firm,"  "  The  most  war- 
like Government  that  ever  polluted 
the  seals  of  England,"  and  the  like, 
are  but  to  the  calm  opinions  of  the 
country  as  the  rotten  eggs  at  the 
hustings  are  to  the  cool  votes.  The 
electors  will  expect  from  the  Opposi- 
tion something  more  than  round 
abuse  of  the  policy  and  personnel  of 
the  Ministry.  Indeed  the  prodi- 
gality with  which  the  more  telling 
phrases  of  coarse  invective  have 
already  been  employed,  leaves  us 
little  anticipation  of  novelty  in  that 
line  of  argument.  The  Opposi- 
tion will,  however,  be  obliged 
to  tell  us  not  only  in  what  re- 
spects the  Government  has  erred, 
but  how  it  would  have  acted  itself 
if  placed  in  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances. If  it  can  make  out  a  fair 
case,  it  will  doubtless  receive  a 
fair  hearing ;  but  we  warn  Liberal 
candidates  that  mere  vilification  of 
the  Government  will  go  but  a  short 
way  to  serve  their  turn  in  the  face 
of  the  solid  advantages  to  England 
which  the  Ministerial  policy  has 
succeeded  in  securing  for  us  both 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

As  a  sample  of  what  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  say  for  itself,  we 
turn  to  Lord  Cranbrook's  speech  at 
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'Sheffield  on  the  5th  of  last  month. 
Lord  Cranbrook's  elevation  to  the 
Upper  House  has  deprived  him  of 
none  of  his  old  aptitude  for  fighting, 
£.nd  we  now  instinctively  look  to 
him  when  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  the  Opposition's  attacks  to  be 
lepelled.  At  Sheffield  the  abusive 
f  rguments  of  the  Liberals  speedily 
disappeared  behind  the  convincing 
grray  of  facts  which  Lord  Cran- 
brook  marshalled  against  them. 
He  put  before  them  the  Foreign 
Policy  of  the  Government  as  a 
vhole,  and  both  in  the  details  by 
•v/hich  it  was  wrought  out,  and  in 
the  results  which  it  has  achieved, 
challenged  a  verdict  favourable  to 
Ministers.  His  defence  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  Opposition  have 
dignified  by  the  name  of  Impe- 
rialism, was  as  spirited  as  con- 
vincing; while  his  pledge  for  their 
maintenance  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past  policy  of  the  Government, 
offers  as  gratifying  a  contrast  as 
any  country  can  desire  to  the  nega- 
tive programme  that  is  all  the 
Liberal  party  have  to  put  forward. 

"It  is  only  by  representing  the 
country,"  said  Lord  Cranbrook,  "that 
your  foreign  policy  can  be  strong  and 
elfective.  When  the  story  of  this 
Parliament  shall  be  told  in  the  future, 
it  will  be  told  of  it  that  it  gave  a  firm 
ai.d  dignified  support  to  the  Ministry 
waich  it  brought  into  power ;  that 
that  Ministry  was  faithful  to  the  pro- 
m  Lses  which  it  had  made,  and  which 
Parliament  recognised  and  the  people 
confirmed — (cheers) ;  that  it  was  not  to 
be  moved  from  its  steadfastness,  either 
b}  flippant  epigrams  or  Iby  those  mal- 
evolent personal  attacks  that  have 
been  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace  to  this 
mtion.  (Cheers.)  Not  a  party  in 
P;  rliament,  but  a  great  majority  of 
Parliament  itself  has  supported  the 
Government,  because,  at  least,  they 
recognised  in  it  an  honest  intention  to 
do  its  duty  to  the  country.  What  we 
cLiim  for  you  is  the  right,  in  a  spirit 
of  true  patriotism.  We  may  have 
made  mistakes,  for  we  are  not  infal- 


lible, like  the  Duke  of  Argyll  or  Sir 
W.  Harcourt.  (Laughter.)  We  have 
at  least  with  an  honest  intention  met 
difficulties  with  firmness.  (Cheers.) 
We  have  brought  about  a  European 
cohesion  such  as  never  existed  in  the 
time  of  our  predecessors ;  and  I  venture 
to  say  that — though  I  do  not  contem- 
plate that  the  country  will  reject  us  as 
it  rejected  the  late  Ministry — if  the 
country  does  reject  us,  we  shall  go 
forth  from  the  offices  we  hold  still 
bearing  in  our  hands  the  glorious  flag 
with  "Peace  and  Honour"  inscribed 
upon  it  —  (cheers)  —  and  we  shall 
honestly  claim  from  the  country  a  fair 
and  just  recognition  of  the  services 
we  have  rendered." 

That  the  sense  of  the  country 
has  been  steadily  with  the  Minis- 
terial policy  during  the  last  three 
years  has  been  manifested  beyond 
all  question  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
We  have  seen  in  recent  elections 
that  where  the  Liberal  candidate 
has  had  the  boldness  to  denounce 
the  Berlin  Treaty  and  the  opposition 
offered  by  Government  to  the  am- 
bitious schemes  of  Kussia,  he  has 
almost  always  gone  to  the  wall.  It 
has  been  like  whipping  a  dead 
horse  to  endeavour  to  keep  up  the 
Liberal  enthusiasm  in  the  tactics 
of  their  leaders,  in  the  face  of  the 
crushing  defeat  that  success  upon 
success  to  the  measures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  uniformly  inflicted 
upon  them.  We  may  at  last  assume 
that  the  heads  of  the  party  have 
yielded  in  despair.  It  is  long  since 
Lord  Hartington  has  realised  that 
the  popular  feeling  was  with  his 
antagonists,  and  that  his  safest  course 
was  to  confine  himself  to  the  criti- 
cism of  details.  Even  Mr  Gladstone 
seems  to  have  succumbed.  The 
steady  progress  of  the  execution  of 
the  Berlin  Treaty  and  the  admirable 
concord  which  it  has  produced  among 
the  European  States  have  been  too 
much  for  him.  It  would  be  well  if 
he  were  to  utilise  the  coming  vaca- 
tion in  a  reperusal  of  his  political 
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prophecies  regarding  the  results  of 
the  Government's  action  in  East- 
ern Europe  and  Asia  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  and  to  carefully 
mark  the  measure  in  which  each  of  his 
forecasts  has  been  fulfilled.  Such  a 
"  recess  study  "  is  about  as  profit- 
able an  occupation  as  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  could  apply 
himself  to,  and  its  lessons  might 
exercise  a  salutary  influence  upon 
the  remainder  of  his  career  in  oppo- 
sition. The  other  prominent  critic 
of  the  Government's  Foreign  Pol- 
icy has  taken  refuge  in  the  Ame- 
rican backwoods,  and  abandoned 
his  country  to  a  hardened  and  rep- 
robate Conservatism.  There  was 
no  member  of  the  late  Government 
who  could  assail  our  course  of  action 
with  regard  to  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali 
Khan  with  a  worse  grace  than  the 
Duke  of  Argyll ;  for  it  is  notorious 
that  he  shuffled  with  the  subject 
the  whole  time  that  he  was  at  the 
India  Office.  In  the  Affghan  Blue- 
book,  which  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve forms  a  very  complete  collection 
of  all  the  official  correspondence 
between  the  Home  and  India  Gov- 
ernments, we  find  only  one  despatch 
and  two  telegrams  from  the  Duke 
of  Argyll — and  all  these  seek  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
proposals  which  Lord  Mayo  and 
Lord  Northbrook  had  respectively 
suggested  for  increasing  our  good 
understanding  with  the  Aineer. 
Had  his  Grace  then  shown  the  same 
perseverance  in  seeking  to  effect  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Affghan  question  that 


he  has  since  exhibited  in  attempt- 
ing to  incriminate  his  successors,  he 
might  have  been  spared  the  trouble 
of  writing  a  two-volume  political 
treatise,  of  condensing  that  again 
into  a  still  more  unreadable  one- 
volume  tract,  of  rehearsing  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  production 
to  the  reluctant  peers — who  thus 
were  made  to  do  ample  penance  for 
the  neglect  with  which  they  had  pre- 
viously treated  his  Grace's  publica- 
tions— and  of  finally  republishing 
his  speech  in  a  small  pamphlet. 
However,  the  Duke  has  gone  to 
America,  his  'Eastern  Question' 
will  find  its  way  to  the  butterman, 
and  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  standing  out  the  more 
clearly  for  all  the  attacks  that  party 
and  personal  jealousy  have  been 
able  to  direct  against  it.  We  trust 
that  before  the  time  arrives  when 
the  Government  will  have  to  give 
its  account  to  the  country,  it  will 
be  able  to  announce  a  settlement  of 
the  Zulu  war  as  satisfactory  as  the 
treaties  of  Berlin  and  Gandamak. 
In  the  meantime  we  must  take  the 
deeds  of  the  Government  for  its 
will ;  and  in  the  ample  preparations 
that  have  been  made  for  the  subjec- 
tion of  Cetywayo,  and  in  the  des- 
patch of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  for 
the  scene  of  action,  we  have  a  pledge 
that  the  Ministry  do  not  intend  the 
difficulty  in  South  Africa  to  be  dealt 
with  in  any  less  thorough  manner 
than  the  more  serious  troubles  in 
the  east  of  Europe  and  in  Central 
Asia. 
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GODFREY'S  WHITE  QUEEN. 
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IT  was  a  warm  sunny  morning 
in  July — one  of  those  brilliant  days 
in  which  it  seems  that  mother  Na- 
ture has  no  sympathy  for  her  chil- 
dren if  they  are  in  trouble — a  little 
group  of  three  persons  stood  to- 
gether on  the  platform  of  Lealstone 
station  waiting  for  a  train,  postpon- 
ing their  last  good-bye  to  the  last 
laoment.  Colonel  Fitzjames  was  leav- 
ing  his  orphan  sister,  Audine,  whom 
Le  had  hardly  ever  quitted  before, 
for  a  visit  of  uncertain  length  to 
property  which  he  possessed  in 
Australia. 

"  You  will  write  to  me  regularly, 
George,"  Audine  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  holding  her  brother's 
arm  with  both  her  cold  little  hands. 
<k  You  will  write  long  letters ;  you 
vill  remember  how  hungry  I  shall 
te  for  all  the  smallest  details." 

"I  promise,  my  darling.  You 
si  all  have  a  noble  budget  of  news 
by  every  mail.  Now,  Audine,  will 
you  sit  down  for  one  momenU  I 
YV  ant  to  say  one  word  more  to  Mrs 
Neville." 

Audine  quitted  his  arm,  and  sat 
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down  on  one  of  the  benches  in  the 
station.  The  poor  girl  had  to  clasp 
her  hands  very  tightly  together, 
and  to  struggle  hard  to  suppress 
the  choking  tears  that  she  was 
determined  not  to  shed. 

Colonel  Fitzjames  and  Mrs  Ne- 
ville paced  up  and  down  side  by 
side.  She  was  a  tall  handsome 
woman  of  about  forty-live.  She 
had  formerly  been  the  dear  friend 
of  Audine's  mother,  and  to  her  care 
Colonel  Fitzjames  had  committed 
his  dearly-loved  sister. 

"  Eemember,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
that  had  something  of  sternness  in 
it — "  remember  what  a  great  trust 
I  have  put  in  you.  Audine  is  only 
just  eighteen,  and  so  young  and 
childish  for  her  age;  let  me  find 
her  on  my  return  as  young,  and 
happy,  and  free  from  sad  experi- 
ences as  I  leave  her,  and  I  shall 
owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  repay." 

"  You  may  trust  me,  George," 
said  Mrs  Neville,  very  earnestly. 

"  I  do  trust  you,"  he  repeated  ; 
"  I  am  trusting  you  with  the  dear- 
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est  thing  I  possess  on  earth, — for 
my  sake,  for  her  mother's  sake,  take 
care  of  my  little  sister." 

The  arrival  bell  rang  loudly ;  the 
train  was  within  a  mile;  Audine 
sprang  from  her  seat  and  ran  to  her 
brother. 

"  Let  me  stay  with  you  now, 
George,"  she  said ;  and  he  saw  how 
white  she  was,  and  how  gallantly 
she  was  fighting  with  her  tears. 

"  My  brave  little  Audine,  keep 
up  heart ;  I  shall  expect  to  see  such 
beautiful  paintings  when  I  come 
home,  and  to  hear  all  sorts  of  new 
songs.  You  must  work  very  hard, 
and  write  very  often,  and  you 
have  no  idea  how  quickly  the  time 
will  pass." 

"  Oh,  there  is  the  train  !  "  cried 
Audine,  with  an  irrepressible  sob. 
"  0  George,  George  ! " 

"Now,  dear,  give  me  my  um- 
brella— there ;  now  the  rug.  Good- 
bye, darling.  God  bless  you,  and 
take  care  of  you." 

He  gently  drew  himself  away 
from  her  clinging  hands,  and  got 
into  the  carriage. 

"  Good-bye,  Mrs  Neville.  I  need 
not  say,  take  care  of  her.  Good-bye, 
my  dear  friend." 

The  train  began  to  move, — it 
could  spare  but  one  short  moment 
at  so  small  a  station  as  Lealstone. 
Audine  lifted  her  face  from  her 
friend's  shoulder,  where  she  had 
hidden  it,  and  met  her  brother's 
last  look  with  a  brave  smile,  which 
looked  very  wistful  and  piteous  on 
her  little  pale  face. 

She  waved  her  handkerchief  till 
the  train  was  out  of  sight,  and  the 
circling  clouds  of  dust  had  settled  to 
rest  again,  and  then  Mrs  Neville  led 
her  away,  and  comforted  and  petted 
her  till  she  had  cried  until  she  could 
cry  no  more. 

The  village  of  Lealstone  was  sit- 
uated in  a  densely  populated  man- 
ufacturing district.  The  surround- 
ing country  had  once  been  beauti- 


ful, but  was  blighted  and  darkened 
by  smoke.  The  features  were  fine, 
— broad  sweeps  of  valley,  a  good 
horizon,  line  rising  upon  line  of  low 
hills.  The  eye  ranged  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  and  the  dim  col- 
ouring had  a  peculiar  beauty  of  its 
own.  Earth  and  sky,  when  smoke- 
laden,  assumed  one  uniform  grey 
tint,  which  the  sun  pierced  with 
rays  of  brilliant  white;  touching  on 
far-distant,  many-windowed  factor- 
ies, they  gleamed  suddenly,  flash- 
ing like  polished  steel ;  and  the  tall 
chimneys  would  stand  out  in  strong 
relief  on  a  background  of  mist  and 
smoke,  shining  with  silvery  light, — 
an  ever-varying,  shifting  landscape 
of  grey  chiaro-oscuro. 

On  every  side  rose  the  hum  of 
busy  life — the  rattling  of  machin- 
ery, the  roar  of  a  thousand  whirl- 
ing wheels. 

Lealstone  Hall  —  Colonel  Fitz- 
james's  house  —  was  about  a  mile 
from  the  village.  It  was  an  old 
red-brick  house,  standing  in  a  fine 
park ;  but  the  situation  had  been 
ill  chosen,  and  was  a  serious  draw- 
back to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
The  house  stood  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  park  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  garden;  and  the  tall  walls 
of  this  garden  alone  separated  it 
from  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
desolate  tracts  of  moor  in  the  black 
country.  A  gate  led  out  into  the 
road  across  the  moor,  but  was  not 
often  used  by  the  family. 

Here  in  Lealstone  Audine  had 
passed  all  her  young  and  unevent- 
ful life.  Lady  Mabel  Fitzjames, 
her  mother,  had  died  when  she  was 
born,  so  she  had  never  known  a 
mother's  love.  Her  brother  George, 
who  was  twelve  years  older  than 
herself,  had  felt  the  loss  with  a 
passion  of  grief  even  beyond  his 
years,  and  had  found  his  best  com- 
fort in  his  helpless  little  baby  sis- 
ter. When  Audine  was  about  eleven 
years  old,  her  father  also  died ;  and 
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her  brother  George,  now  twenty- 
two  years  old,  was  left  her  sole 
guardian.  He  fulfilled  the  task 
nobly.  His  little  sister  had  become 
the  dearest  object  of  his  affections, 
and  she  grew  up  so  much  petted 
and  beloved,  that  had  she  had  a  less 
sweet  disposition  she  must  have 
been  spoilt. 

Audine's  childhood  was  of  neces- 
sity a  somewhat  solitary  one,  and 
for  want  of  more  substantial  play- 
fellows, she  peopled  the  world 
around  her  with  bright  creatures 
of  her  own  imagination.  For  some 
years  her  mind  was  satisfied  with 
fairy-lore ; — gnomes,  undines,  and 
elves  were  to  her  living  and  exqui- 
site realities.  When  she  was  fifteen 
her  brother  led  her  into  a  new  and 
still  more  enchanting  world,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Waverley  Novels, 
and  thenceforth  her  dreams  were 
of  deeds  of  chivalry  and  glory,  of 
splintering  lances  and  hard-fought 
battles.  She  became  an  ardent 
Jacobite,  an  eager  Tory.  Being  so 
good  a  lover,  she  was  a  good  hater, 
and  her  very  cheek  would  turn 
pale  at  the  mention  of  William  of 
Orange. 

The  quality  of  self-sacrifice  was 
one  that  especially  commended  it- 
self to  Audine's  young  and  generous 
nature.  She  longed  to  be  able  to 
do  something  for  those  she  loved; 
to  suffer  for  them ;  to  give  up  some 
happiness  for  their  sake.  She  ideal- 
ised Flora  Maclvor,  and  shed  many 
a  bitter  tear  over  her  fate,  all  the 
more  that  that  heroine's  position  with 
regard  to  her  brother  seemed  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  her  own. 

Colonel  Fitzjames's  departure  for 
Australia  was  the  first  real  sorrow 


of  Audine's  young  life.  He  left 
her  most  unwillingly,  but  it  was 
inevitable.  He  possessed  estates  of 
considerable  value  in  the  colonies, 
and  had  some  reason  to  doubt  the 
fidelity  of  his  agent.  Finding  him- 
self obliged  to  leave  her,  Colonel 
Fitzjames  bethought  him  of  Lady 
Mabel's  old  friend,  Mrs  Neville. 
She  was  a  widow,  and  had  one  son 
— a  sculptor.  She  was  rich,  but 
lived  a  very  lonely  life  in  the  south 
of  England,  her  son  being  nearly 
always  in  London  working  at  his 
profession.  Mrs  Neville  and  her 
son  Godfrey,  had  often  stayed  for 
weeks  together  at  Lealstone  when 
the  Fitzjameses  were  little  more  than 
children,  and  Godfrey  had  been  the 
only  playmate  of  nearly  her  own 
age  that  Audine  had  ever  known. 
He  was  about  three  years  older 
than  herself. 

Mrs  Neville  accepted  Colonel 
Fitzjames's  invitation  to  break  up 
her  lonely  home  and  come  to  Leal- 
stone  with  great  pleasure.  It  was 
an  understood  thing  that  Godfrey 
also  was  to  consider  it  his  home 
whenever  he  wished  to  leave  Lon- 
don. And  the  lonely  woman  felt 
that  a  year  spent  thus  with  Audine 
would  be  one  of  extreme  happi- 
ness. 

Colonel  Fitzjames  felt  sure  of 
her  tender  affection  for  his  young 
sister,  and  though  his  opinion  of 
her  judgment  was  not  so  high  as 
his  mother's  had  been,  he  had 
implicit  faith  in  her  kindness  and 
every  trust  in  Audine  herself.  He 
had  not  realised  that,  however  child- 
ish and  young  she  might  be,  his 
little  sister  had  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen. 


CHAPTER   II. 


The  first  two  or  three  months  of 
Colonel  Fitzjames's  absence  passed 
with  a  rapidity  which  Audine 


would  never  have  believed  to  be 
possible. 

One  evening  she  and  Mrs  Neville 
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were  sitting  in  the  large  morning- 
room  on  the  ground -floor  which 
they  generally  inhabited  ;  the  high 
French  windows  which  opened  on 
to  the  garden  were  set  wide  open, 
and  a  sweet  smell  of  roses  and 
mignonette  was  wafted  in  on  the 
warm  air.  The  evening  was  so  love- 
ly that  Audine  longed  to  be  out  of 
doors  ;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  manner  of  her  friend  which 
made  her  restrain  her  wish  and  say 
instead,  "  Are  you  not  well  to-night, 
aunt  Mary  ? "  for  so  she  was  wont 
to  call  her. 

Mrs  Neville  answered  that  she 
was  well,  that  nothing  ailed  her; 
and  Audine  asked  no  more.  She 
sat  by  the  empty  fireplace,  her  knit- 
ting-pins idle  in  her  lap,  her  eyes 
fixed  and  troubled. 

Audine  glanced  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  large  haryest  moon 
slowly  rising  through  the  thick 
group  of  trees  at  the  end  of  the 
garden.  She  heard  the  softly  rust- 
ling ivy,  and  she  longed  to  go  and 
gather  the  great  crimson  roses  that 
were  nodding  outside,  but  an  in- 
stinct told  her  that  her  friend's 
thoughts  were  set  to  a  minor  key 
to-night,  and  she  strove  to  tune 
herself  to  them. 

"I  am  a  very  dull  companion, 
Audine,"  said  Mrs  Neville  so  sud- 
denly that  Audine  started  and 
looked  up,  smiling  brightly.  The 
old  lady  rose  and  walked  restlessly 
to  the  window. 

"  Something  has  troubled  you," 
said  Audine,  following  her  and 
leaning  her  cheek  on  Mrs  Ne- 
ville's shoulder.  "Trouble  is  a 
heavier  burden  inside  than  out, 
my  old  nurse  Burnie  says.  Tell 
me  your  trouble,  aunt  Mary,  if 
you  can." 

"Why  should  I  sadden  you, 
child — you  who  have  never  known 
a  sorrow  in  your  life  ? " 

"  Till  George  went  away." 

"  I  meant  a  real  living  sorrow. 


George  will  be  back  very  soon. 
What  is  one  year  at  your  age?" 

"Never  mind  my  sorrows,  aunt 
Mary,  let  me  try  and  lighten 
yours." 

"I  think— yes,  I  think  I  will 
talk  to  you  about  it;  and  yet  I 
don't  know." 

"Sit  down,  aunt  Mary,  there  by 
the  window-seat,  and  I  will  sit  on 
this  stool  at  your  feet.  Now,  tell 
me  all  about  it." 

"You  are  very  young,  child,  to- 
be  my  confidant." 

"I  am  older  in  mind  than  in 
years." 

"No,  no,  do  not  say  that;  your 
youth  is  too  precious  a  gift  to  be 
parted  with  soon,  and  your  little 
mind  is  well  matched  with  your 
little  body.  What  are  you  do- 
ing?" 

"  Gathering  a  rose  to  smell  while 
you  talk  to  me." 

Mrs  Neville  for  a  moment  leant 
her  head  sorrowfully  on  her  hand. 
That  poor  weary  woman  longed  and 
pined  for  a  confidant.  She  was  not 
made  to  live  alone.  With  more  than 
a  woman's  weakness  she  had  leant 
on  her  husband — with  more  than  a 
woman's  helplessness  she  had  faced 
the  anxious  care  of  an  only  son ; 
and  now  she  longed  intensely  for 
some  loving  ear  into  which  to  pour 
her  anxieties,  some  voice  to  give 
strength  to  her  own  indecision  of 
conduct. 

The  temptation  was  too  great. 
The  loving  sympathetic  child  could 
comfort  her,  and  could  surely  gain 
no  harm  from  what  she  had  to 
confide.  So  she  bent  down  and 
kissed  the  little  expectant  face,  and 
began  her  story  with  a  long  sigh. 

"My  trouble  is  all  about  God- 
frey, Audine ;  he  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety." 

"Is  hem?" 

"  No,  not  ill ;  quite  well  in 
health.  It  is  rather  for  his  mind 
that  I  fear.  You  know  that  my 
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dear  husband  died  when  you  were 
little  more  than  a  baby,  Audine ; 
he  and  your  father  were  very  dear 
friends,  and  were  often  together* 
We  were  very  happy,  when  a 
strange  sad  trouble  came  over  us  : 
he  became  subject  to  optical  delu- 
sions. From  that  time  we  knew 
no  resting-place :  we  wandered  from 
one  doctor  to  another;  were  sent 
sometimes  to  Germany,  Italy,  or 
France  —  sometimes  to  the  north 
of  Scotland,  even  to  Norway  and 
Sweden,  in  quest  of  health.  It  was 
of  no  avail.  It  was  only  for  a  short 
time  before  his  death  that  the  trouble 
passed  away,  and  he  died  in  a  great 
and  blessed  peace." 

Audine  pressed  her  hand. 

"  His  greatest  comfort  and  help 
was  our  boy.  He  would  tell  him 
the  strange  things  he  saw;  and 
while  holding  his  little  hand,  would 
describe  how  they  faded  away,  till 
the  child  grew  so  excited  that  I 
often  feared  for  his  health.  With 
his  last  breath  my  dear  husband 
bade  me  be  gentle,  and  fan  and 
foster  the  spark  of  genius  he  saw 
in  the  boy.  He  had  a  great  genius 
himself,  but  it  was  undeveloped — 
the  effect,  he  always  declared,  of 
an  unsympathising  home. 

"  When  he  died,  Godfrey  became 
the  sole  joy  and  resource  of  my  life. 
They  wished  me  to  send  him  to 
school " 

"Who  did,  aunt  Mary?  Could 
they  be  so  cruel  1 " 

"  His  uncles.  They  meant  well, 
dear;  and  God  knows  it  might 
have  been  better  for  him  if  I  had 
allowed  them  to  have  their  way. 
But  Godfrey  was  all  in  all  to  me, 
and  his  father's  words  were  always 
ringing  in  my  ears,  that  his  own 
genius  had  been  cramped  by  harsh 
treatment  when  young;  so  I  resisted 
their  wishes,  and  he  was  brought 
up  at  home.  I  threw  myself  into 
all  his  pursuits,  hoping  that  each 
one  would  prove  the  right  one  for 


the  development  of  his  powers. 
He  never  knew  control  or  contra- 
diction, only  encouragement  in  his 
noble  aspirations ;  for  they  always 
were  noble,  however  vague  and  un- 
formed. The  tutor  I  engaged  for 
him  first  was  a  learned  and  accom- 
plished man,  but  too  old  to  sympa- 
thise with  his  youth,  so  I  changed 
to  a  younger  man — a  German — 
with  whom  he  used  to  work  more 
willingly ;  and  the  two  together 
roused  each  other  to  enthusiasm 
over  their  studies.  Well,  it  was 
desultory  training,  and  his  uncles 
have  blamed  me  bitterly  for  it ; 
and  I  fear  that  the  punishment  is 
coming  on  me  now." 

"When  did  he  take  to  sculp- 
ture ?" 

"  When  he  was  about  fifteen  he 
became  passionately  fond  of  model- 
ling, and  Roger  Girwood,  who  then 
worked  in  a  neighbouring  town, 
used  to  come  over  and  give  him 
lessons." 

"  Who  is  Eoger  Girwood?" 

"  He  was  a  stone-cutter  to  whom 
my  husband  lent  money  once  in  a 
moment  of  urgent  necessity.  The 
man  had  a  great  deal  of  talent ;  he 
raised  himself  by  hard  work,  and  is 
now  owner  of  an  important  stoiie- 
yard  in  London,  where  he  sculp- 
tures urns  and  devices  for  tombs, 
and  carves  inscriptions.  He  has  a 
large  empty  room  at  the  back  of  his 
yard  which  Godfrey  has  hired  and 
converted  into  a  studio.  He  lodges 
in  the  house  when  he  is  working, 
and  old  Mrs  Parsons,  Eoger  Gir- 
wood's  housekeeper,  takes  good  care 
of  them  both." 

"  Ah,  I  had  heard  of  Mr  Neville's 
studio,  and  often  wished  that  I  could 
see  it." 

"  When  Godfrey  had  fairly  settled 
to  his  work  my  mind  felt  wonder- 
fully at  ease.  He  had  found  out 
the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  his 
desultory  training  would  have  done 
him  no  harm  ;  now  I  felt  that  I  had 
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done  him  service  in  encouraging 
and  increasing  by  my  sympathy 
that  perpetual  craving  for  an  ideal 
perfection  which  only  the  real  genius 
can  ever  feel.  Alas  !  Audine,  if  I 
had  listened  to  advice !  No,  I 
will  not  say  that;  I  obeyed  my 
husband;  and  the  boy  was  his  — 
his  and  mine ;  we  were  responsible 
to  no  one  but  God. 

"  I  was  much  disturbed  before 
long  by  Godfrey's  dissatisfaction 
with  all  he  produced.  After  months 
of  hard  work  once  he  allowed  me  to 
see  a  beautiful  statue  on  the  eve  of 
completion.  No  doubt  there  were 
faults,  for  he  had  not  then  master- 
ed all  the  technical  difficulties,  but 
still  it  was  a  lovely  thing.  I  was 
very  proud  of  it,  and  boastingly 
described  it  to  my  brothers-in-law, 
who  (for  they  are  kindly  at  heart) 
were  delighted  at  the  news,  and 
went  to  the  studio  to  see  it.  Alas  ! 
Godfrey  had  destroyed  it  the  night 
before, — it  was  reduced  to  a  mass  of 
broken  marble." 

The  tears  stood  in  Mrs  Neville's 


"  If  you  knew  how  I  cried  over 
those  broken  pieces,"  she  said. 

"What  a  pity!"  cried  Audine. 
"  But  after  all,  is  it  not  a  grand 
thing  never  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
work  of  one's  own  hands  1 " 

"  Is  it,  my  dear  1  I  don't  know. 
My  hopes  rose  again  when  Godfrey 
began  a  group  :  it  was  life-size,  and 
represented  Circe  and  the  swine. 
We  went  to  Eome  to  work  at  it, 
and  he  bought  the  wild  boars  shot 
in  the  Campagna  and  sold  in  a 
small  shop  close  to  the  Pantheon. 
One  of  these  was  a  very  fine  one, 
and  he  kept  it  till  there  were  great 
complaints  in  the  house." 

"But  why?" 

"  It  had  such  a  strong  smell,  my 
dear,  and  it  had  to  be  thrown  away. 
He  tried  to  get  one  like  it;  but 
some  were  too  ugly,  and  some  too 
fat.  One  day  we  were  quite  be- 


sieged in  our  apartment  by  people 
from  the  Piazza  Navona  bringing 
wild  boars  in  their  arms. 

"  Circe  was  getting  on  very  well, 
when  Godfrey  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  disgust,  and  would  have  de- 
stroyed it  also,  had  not  one  of  his 
artist  friends,  an  Italian  named 
Castaletti,  entreated  to  be  allowed 
to  have  it.  Godfrey  gave  it  to  him 
at  once ;  and  he  has  since  made  use 
of  the  design  to  produce  a  group 
that  has  been  very  much  admired." 

"  What  a  shame  !  " 

"  And  it  has  been  the  same  with 
all  that  my  poor  boy  does.  Ever 
dissatisfied,  ever  aspiring,  every- 
thing he  produces  disgusts  and  dis- 
courages him.  One  day  you  will 
see  his  studio  full  of  studies, — bold 
outlines  in  chalk,  full  of  genius, 
modelled  hands  or  feet,  sometimes 
a  giant  drawing  of  an  eye  or  a 
mouth — nothing  finished,  no  design 
carried  out.  His  studio  is  full  of 
flowers.  They  alone  realise  his 
ideal  of  perfection ;  and  they  are 
changed  every  day,  that  he  may  not 
see  them  fade.  I  have  sometimes  re- 
gretted that  he  has  no  motive  for 
work — that  he  is  not  a  poor,  strug- 
gling artist ;  for  then  I  know  that 
he  would  do  great  things." 

"Still,  dear  aunt  Mary,  I  see 
nothing  in  all  this  but  the  im- 
patience of  genius." 

Mrs  Neville  shook  her  head. 

"But  surely,"  Audine  went  on 
— "surely  this  is  better  than  the 
extreme  vanity  and  self-conceit  of 
half  the  great  men  one  hears 
about." 

"  I  am  afraid,  Audine,  that  I  am 
too  unhappy  about  it  to  think 
that." 

"Dear  aunt  Mary,  if  I  have 
rightly  understood  his  character 
from  your  description,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  excess  of  all  that  is 
noble  and  aspiring." 

"I  will  read  you  the  letter  I 
have  received  from  him  to-day.  It 
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is  so  strange  that  it  greatly  alarms 
me."  Mrs  Neville  took  a  letter 
from  her  pocket,  and  began  to 
read : — 

"  You  have  often  complained,  my 
dearest  mother,  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing difficulty  I  have  ever  had  in 
overcoming  rny  extreme  distaste  for 
the  works  of  my  own  hands;  and 
you  have  always  seemed  almost  un- 
able to  take  in  the  fact  that  I  had 
set  a  standard  to  myself  which  I 
must  reach.  I  have  felt  like  the 
man  who  at  every  step  across  the 
river  destroyed  the  stepping-stone 
on  which  his  foot  had  rested,  that 
there  might  be  no  retreat.  I  may 
be  altogether  successful.  If  I  am 
not,  my  work  will  die  with  me.  I 
will  not  be  a  Failure  !  In  almost 
every  subject  I  have  met  with  de- 
feat in  my  search  after  perfection. 
You  know  that  my  first  .acquaint- 
ance with  the  sculptures  of  Greece 
carried  me  away,  and  induced  me 
to  think  that  human  effort  could  go 
no  further.  You  know  how,  by 
degrees,  it  came  upon  me  that  these 
glorious  works  were  the  ideals  of 
other  men,  no  creatures  of  my  own 
hand,  children  of  my  own  brain. 
My  Ceres  was  destroyed  by  an 
impulse  which  sent  that  stepping- 
stone  far  into  the  river  of  the  past. 
Others  followed.  For  a  while  I 
came  to  earth  from  Olympia,  and 
sought  perfection  in  the  human  eye 
and  the  varying  grace  of  a  human 
expression.  Varying  !  There  is  the 
difficulty.  There  can  be  no  varia- 
tion in  perfection.  Perfection  is 
passionless.  In  sunny  Italy  they 
told  me  another  tale.  They  bade 
me  take  for  my  theme  the  spotless 
Virgin — the  blessed  Mary.  But 
here  my  hand  faltered,  my  pencil 
refused  to  design.  Holy,  beautiful, 
innocent,  and  chosen  as  none  other 
has  been  chosen,  were  it  not  pro- 
fane to  call  by  her  name  an  ideal 
the  result  only  of  my  own  teeming 


brain  ]  No.  My  perfection  in- 
cludes elements  that  are  not  of 
earth.  She  is  not  a  woman,  but  a 
combination  of  attributes ;  and  that 
Virgin  Mother  is  too  truly  womanly 
to  confound  with  this  strange  con- 
ception of  mine." 

Mrs  Neville  let  the  letter  fall, 
and  looked  at  Audine. 

"  Is  this  not  strange  ! "  she  said. 
"  He  has  never  told  me  so  clearly 
before  the  curious  object  of  his 
ambition." 

"  It  is  strange,"  repeated  Audine, 
and  her  brows  were  knit,  trying  to 
take  in  the  meaning. 

Mrs  Neville  took  up  the  letter, 
and  read  on  : — 

"I  have  been  reading  lately  a 
great  many  novels.  They  all  tell 
the  same  story, — that  should  a  man 
fall  in  love,  at  once  his  ideal  is 
realised.  I  should  have  liked  much 
to  fall  in  love ;  but  I  fear  the  rough 
awakening,  the  finding  out  that  the 
ideal  is  only  a  pretty  woman  after 
all.  This  is  all  nonsense,  dear 
mother ;  but  it  leads  me  to  the 
news  of  my  letter.  She  is  coming  ! 
she  is  coming ! — this  perfection  I 
have  craved  for  so  long.  I  work 
night  and  day,  and  every  hour  adds 
to  her  grace  and  her  loveliness.  I 
am  already  working  on  the  marble ; 
the  clay  has  been  cast  aside.  Her 
face  is  completed  now,  and,  looking 
into  it,  I  can  see  realised  the  ideas 
to  which  I  have  so  long  striven  to 
give  expression.  I  gaze  till  she 
almost  seems  to  breathe.  Out  of 
the  marble  grave  in  which  she 
has  lain  enshrined  my  lady  awakes 
and  comes, — to-day,  a  delicate  hand 
and  arm,  over  which  the  soft  folds 
of  her  tunic  hang.  She  is  very 
lovely  now,  and  I  cannot  cease 
working  till  she  is  perfect  indeed. 
So  do  not  come  and  see  me,  dear 
mother,  for  I  could  not  attend  to 
you  now.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
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but   the  realisation  of  my  wildest 
dreams." 

"Surely  this  is  the  best  of 
news,"  cried  Audine.  "  This  statue 
must  be  very  beautiful  to  satisfy 
even  him,  dear  aunt  Mary, — are 
you  not  glad?" 

"Glad!  ought  I  to  be  glad? 
Yes,  I  suppose  I  am  glad ;  but 
somehow  I  feel  a  sort  of  horror 
come  over  me  at  the  idea  of  this 
piece  of  snow-white  perfection  ! " 

"The  White  Queen!  he  must 
call  her  the  White  Queen  !  "  cried 


Audine  enthusiastically.  That  even- 
ing when  Audine's  blue  eyes  had 
closed  on  this  busy  world,  and  her 
senses  had  left  earth,  and  were 
wandering  in  a  sweet  fairy  world, 
Mrs  Neville,  with  a  careworn  brow 
and  clasped  hands,  paced  up  and 
down  her  room. 

"  I  have  not  spared  either  my- 
self or  him, — I  have  told  her  all," 
she  muttered.  "If  she  learn  to 
love  him,  if  she  prove  his  salvation, 
I  shall  have  done  my  duty.  I  have 
told  her  all — she  has  had  her  warn- 
ing— little  Audine  !  pretty  Audine  ! 


CHAPTER   III. 


Audine  had  not  completed  her 
toilet  the  next  morning,  when  the 
door  of  her  bedroom  opened  and 
Mrs  Neville  came  in.  The  child 
was  surrounded  by  her  play -fel- 
lows, the  companions  of  her  life. 
A  parrot  hopped  about  on  the  table, 
a  skye  terrier  sat  on  its  hind-legs 
begging  vaguely,  and  two  little 
Italian  greyhounds  were  playing 
together  on  a  white  woolly  rug. 
Audine  would  have  made  a  pretty 
picture  in  the  midst  of  her  favour- 
ites, all  the  mass  of  her  long  soft 
brown  hair  on  her  shoulders,  and  her 
large  hazel  eyes  full  of  fun  and 
merriment.  She  started  up  joy- 
ously to  greet  her  friend. 

"  Dear  aunt  Mary>  good  morn- 
ing !  I  am  making  all  the  haste 
I  can  to  be  ready  for  breakfast — 
please  don't  wait  for  me." 

"  My  dear,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  leave  you  for  a  few 
days." 

"  To  leave  me !  Oh,  where  are 
you  going  ? " 

"  To  London.  I  have  a  note 
from  Roger  Girwood  this  morning." 

"  Mr  Neville  is  not  ill,  I  hope  ? " 

"Not  yet ;  but  Roger  says  he  is 

overworking  himself  terribly.     He 


neither  eats  nor  sleeps,  but  is  in  his 
studio  working  night  and  day.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  and 
see  him,  only  you  will  be  so  lonely." 

The  tears  rose  to  Audine's  eyes. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall 
do/'  she  said.  "  I  wish  I  might  go 
with  you." 

"Would  you?  Should  you  like 
it  ?  "  cried  Mrs  Neville,  eagerly — 
then  added  hastily,  "  perhaps  your 
brother  might  not  like  it." 

"  Oh,  George  would  not  mind ;  he 
always  let  me  have  my  own  way. 
Will  you  take  me?  It  would  be 
very  dull  here  alone,"  she  said, 
ruefully." 

"  Can  you  be  ready  ?  I  am  going 
by  the  twelve  o'clock  train." 

"  Oh  yes.  I  will  call  Burns,  and 
have  my  clothes  packed  at  once." 

And  Audine  rang  the  bell.  Up  to 
the  last  moment  Mrs  Neville  hesi- 
tated whether  to  allow  Audine  to 
accompany  her  or  not ;  but  finding 
that  she  had  set  her  heart  upon  it, 
and  was  looking  forward  to  a  few 
days  in  London  with  keen  enjoy- 
ment, she  put  her  scruples  aside, 
and  telegraphed  for  rooms  in  the 
hotel  to  which  she  generally  went. 

They  arrived  in  London  about 
six  o'clock,  and  sending  servants 
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ai.cl  luggage  to  the  hotel,  they 
started  in  a  brougham  for  Roger 
Gir wood's  stone-yard. 

It  was  growing  very  dark  when 
they  reached  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, and  began  to  drive  by  the 
side  of  the  river.  The  dark  shadowy 
water  was  of  a  deep  indigo  blue, 
its  stillness  disturbed  by  the  long 
shafts  of  yellow  light  reflected  from 
the  gas-lamps.  With  a  swift  rush- 
ing sound  the  last  steamer  swept  by, 
be  wing  its  funnel  as  if  with  a  silent 
salute  as  it  passed  under  the  arches 
of  the  great  bridges.  A  feeling  of 
solemnity  came  over  Audine  as  she 
looked  down  on  the  mighty  river 
stored  as  deeply  with  secrets  as  the 
heart  of  a  man  with  thoughts. 

They  passed  trees  and  houses 
raoidly,  and  now  they  approached 
Girwood's  yard.  It  could  be  seen 
from  a  distance,  and  known  by  its 
strange  medley  of  objects — here  a 
tall  obelisk,  gleaming  white  in  the 
w{  ning  light,  a  couple  of  lions,  a 
stately  stag,  and,  most  strange  of 
all,  the  huge  forms  of  three  great 
figureheads  of  ships,  each  of  which 
co  ild  have  told  its  story,  of  buffet- 
ing with  storm  and  wind,  of  dan- 
gei's  and  terrors  and  anguish,  and 
likewise  of  blue  skies  and  rippling 
seas,  of  strange  birds  of  gaudy 
plumage,  and  warm  odours  of  trop- 
ictl  lands.  Weather-beaten  and 
bereft  of  paint  stood  the  great 
Si:en,  on  whose  harp  the  gilding 
still  lingered  here  and  there  ;  old 
Noptune,  with  long  matted  hair;  and 
a  i  trange  figure  with  stony  eyes  that 
th3  soldiers  had  called  the  Sphinx. 
They  stood  like  great  shadowy 
gl  osts  as  the  carriage  drew  up  be- 
neith  them,  and  Audine  involun- 
taiily  caught  hold  of  her  corn- 
pa  aion's  gown. 

They  had  to  pick  their  way 
across  the  yard,  for  though  there 
was  a  path,  it  was  strewed  with 
fra  gments  of  stone ;  and  on  every 
sice  of  them  rose  tombs,  marble 


slabs,  funeral  urns  and  vases.  The 
door  opened,  and  good  Mrs  Parsons 
appeared,  letting  a  flood  of  gas- 
light blaze  in  their  dazzled  eyes. 

"  Bless  my  heart,  ma'am !  is  it 
you  ?  Well,  I'm  sure  you  are  wel- 
come. Come  in,  ma'am  ;  come  in, 
miss  ;  sit  down  —  master  will  be 
right  down  glad  to  see  you." 

"Well,  Parsons,  and  how  is  Mr 
Godfrey  ?  Your  master's  account  of 
him  has  brought  me  up  to  London." 

"Take  a  seat,  ma'am,  and  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  him.  Master  has 
just  stepped  out  to  speak  to  Hony- 
wood  round  the  corner,  and  will  be 
back  in  five  minutes." 

"  And  is  Mr  Godfrey  at  home  1  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  he's  never  been 
outside  of  his  door,  not  for  the 
last  fortnight." 

She  led  the  way  into  a  large  gas- 
lit  room,  furnished  with  some  degree  •» 
of  comfort,  two  horsehair  arm-chairs, 
a  table  with  a  drab  table-cloth,  and 
in  one  corner  a  very  tall  desk  and 
stool.  Smoothing  the  table-cloth 
with  her  hands,  Mrs  Parsons  con- 
tinued to  speak,  hardly  giving  her- 
self time  to  breathe. 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  time  that  you 
should  come,  ma'am,  for  me  and 
master,  we  have  been  quite  uneasy- 
like  about  Mr  Godfrey ;  he  do  eat 
nothing  at  all,  and  looks  more  like 
a  ghost  than  the  strapping  young 
gentleman  he  was, — and  he  works 
awful." 

"Is  the  statue  very  beautiful, 
Parsons  1 " 

"  A  female  it  is,  ma'am,  very  tall, 
and  not  so  very  much  to  be  seen  of 
her.  She  has  a  great  cloak  on,  much, 
as  you  might  say,  your  waterproof 
cloak,  and  she  is  holding  of  it  up 
high  over  her  head  with  one  hand, 
and  looking  down  and  bending  for- 
ward, and  the  other  hand  is  nothing 
but  a  block  of  stone  as  yet — lor ! 
how  he  do  worrit  about  that  hand  ! 
Mr  Castaletti,  he  told  me  that  what 
he  did  in  the  cast  did  not  please 
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Mr  Godfrey;  and  he  broke  off  the 
hand,  and  wishes  to  make  another 
in  the  marble  without  ever  a  cast 
to  guide  him.  The  whole  studee  is 
full  of  pictures  of  hands,  open  and 
shut,  and  straight  and  twisted,  back- 
wards and  forwards." 

"When  did  Signer  Castaletti 
come1?" 

"  Some  three  weeks  back,  ma'am. 
He  is  pretty  nearly  always  with  Mr 
Godfrey." 

"  And  does  Mr  Godfrey  really 
work  at  night  1 " 

"  That  he  does,  ma'am ;  and  the 
studee  such  a  blaze  of  light  as  you'd 
never  believe.  I  put  a  glass  of 
wine  and  a  biscuit  in  the  door  last 
night,  for  I  was  afraid  that  he 
might  be  found  stark  and  stiff  in 
the  morning,  and  him  eaten  nothing 
all  day." 

"  I  think  I  will  go  to  him  at 
once,"  said  Mrs  Neville. 

"Then  you  won't  stop  and  see 
master  first,  ma'am?" 

"  I  will  see  him  before  I  go,  Mrs 
Parsons,  but  we  will  not  wait  for 
him  now." 

Audine,  keenly  interested  and 
excited,  followed  Mrs  Neville  and 
the  housekeeper  to  the  studio.  They 
had  to  cross  another  large  yard  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  on  each  side 
of  which  were  long  sheds.  The 
studio  was  a  large  square  building 
facing  the  house  opposite ;  the  yard 
was  full  of  straw,  packing-cases  of 
various  kinds  of  rubbish,  and  it 
was  now  very  dark.  Mrs  Parsons 
opened  a  small  low  door,  out  of  a 
much  larger  one,  and  warning  them 
to  step  over  the  low  door-sill,  they 
entered  and  found  themselves  in 
Godfrey  Neville's  studio. 

It  was  brilliantly  illuminated 
with  blazing  gas-jets,  and  for  a 
moment  they  were  so  dazzled  by  the 
glare  that  they  could  see  nothing. 
A  distant  bell  summoned  Mrs  Par- 
sons, who  hastily  retired  across  the 
yard,  leaving  the  two  ladies  alone. 


All  seemed  perfectly  still,  and  the 
room  had  no  other  occupants  than 
themselves. 

The  statue  stood  in  a  sort  of 
alcove,  the  light  so  disposed  as  to 
fall  in  sharp  shadows  on  the  marble. 
Audine  was  carried  away  by  its 
extreme  beauty, — every  tiny  fold, 
every  wave  of  the  drapery  told  its 
tale ;  the  face  was  altogether  over- 
shadowed by  the  upraised  arm  sup- 
porting her  veil,  but  in  the  outline 
of  the  face,  the  divine  expression  of 
the  mouth,  she  thought  she  perceived 
an  almost  supernatural  beauty.  Her 
eye  fell  on  the  left  hand,  and  she 
saw  that  it  was,  as  Parsons  had 
described,  a  mere  block  of  stone.  A 
thrill  of  compassion  passed  through 
her;  it  was  as  if  this  was  a  natu- 
ral deformity  in  some  exquisitely 
perfect  living  being.  Behind  the 
statue  stood  a  table  covered  with 
flowers — tall  bluish-green  vases  filled 
with  ferns  and  lilies,  a  great  bowl 
of  oriental  china  filled  with  glowing 
crimson  roses,  and  slender  Venetian 
glasses,  opal-tinted,  containing  each 
a  cream-coloured  Gloire  de  Dijon  or 
delicate-scented  tea-rose; — all  bore 
the  stamp  of  a  luxurious  and  some- 
what effeminate  taste.  Plaster-casts, 
and  easels  covered  with  drawings, 
were  in  every  corner  of  the  studio. 
All  represented  the  same  subject, — 
hands  in  every  possible  attitude — 
outstretched,  closed ;  some  with 
fingers  extended,  some  in  the  atti- 
tude of  beckoning,  some  of  repul- 
sion,— it  seemed  as  if  an  insurmount- 
able difficulty  had  overtaken  the 
artist  at  this  moment,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, that  he  had  ceased  work- 
ing. They  were  still  looking  in 
wonder  at  the  scene  before  them, 
when  an  inner  door  opened,  and 
two  men  came  out  of  a  very  small 
room  within,  the  foremost  carrying 
in  one  hand  a  small  plaster -cast 
of  a  hand. 

"Ha,    madame,    is    that   you?" 
cried  he,  advancing  eagerly.    "  And 
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yoi.  have  come  up  to  see  Godfrey's 
Eeine  Blanche  ?" 

Audine  could  not  help  starting 
as  she  heard  the  name  she  herself 
hac.  given  to  the  statue. 

' :  How  are  you,  Signer  Castaletti  ? 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you  in  Eng- 
land. Godfrey,  my  own  dear  boy  ! " 
and  Mrs  Neville  turned  to  her  son 
with  great  eagerness. 

.  Audine  and  the  strange  artist 
looked  at  each  other  with  a  mo- 
ment's emharassment,  then  he  said, 

'•  Mademoiselle  has  then  seen  the 
staiue  before  Godfrey  could  have 
the  pleasure  of  showing  it  to  her  1 " 

<:We  have  this  moment  come 
in." 

'  Mademoiselle  will  take  a  chair? " 
anc  he  brought  one  forward.  God- 
frey Neville  and  his  mother  had 
walked  off  a  little  way  in  earnest 
talk. 

'•  Mademoiselle  is  fond  of  sculps? " 

1  Yes,  of  those  I  have  seen.  I 
ha\e  not  had  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  them." 

'•  This  one  is  beautiful.  But  the 
hard,  only  the  hand.  Inspiration 
has  fled.  My  friend  can  only  see 
wh.it  is  now  perfect;  he  cannot  bring 
hin.self  to  mind  how  the  hand 
should  be  represented.  Like  the 
Gei  man  fairy-tale  of  Elisa  and  the 
swans,  the  garment  of  inspiration  is 
unf  nished,  without  one  sleeve,  and 
the  youngest  brother  goes  through 
life  with  a  wing  instead  of  an  arm. 
Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  genius." 

Audine  laughed.  "Alas  for  the 
Wliite  Queen!"  she  said.  The 
queer  little  face  of  Signor  Castaletti 
as  1  ie  leant  over  her  from  the  table 
on  which  he  had  seated  himself 
wit:i  dangling  legs,  struck  her  as  so 
ridi3ulous,  that  when  she  began  to 
lau^-h,  she  could  scarcely  stop  her- 
self and  the  little  man  laughed 
alsc. 

"  Godfrey  is  picturesque,  is  he 
not  ? "  he  said,  pointing  to  his 
Me  id.  Godfrey  stood  showin^ 


different  parts  of  the  statue  to  his 
mother,  with  the  light  full  on  his 
handsome  figure.  His  dress  was 
artistic  and  picturesque,  a  dark 
velvet  blouse,  with  the  throat  ra- 
ther open  to  show  a  shirt -collar 
of  Byronic  dimensions. 

"  Yes,  he  is  very  handsome." 

"  Some  have  that  gift,  some  have 
others,"  and  he  slapped  his  brow 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  "  In 
one  respect  I  more  than  compete 
with  my  friend.  I  never  forget 
what  is  due  to  a  beautiful  female 
— he  has  not  even  given  you  the 
bow." 

"  He  did  not  even  see  me,"  said 
Audine,  smiling. 

"  Ah  no,  no,  mademoiselle  !  not 
see  you.  Do  not  say  that.  No, 
no;  you  whose  presence  pervades 
the  room !  " 

Audine  laughed  again.  Suddenly 
Godfrey  awoke  to  the  consciousness 
of  her  presence,  and  came  hastily 
towards  her. 

"  How  are  you,  Miss  Fitzjames  1 " 

Audine  was  startled  by  the 
strange  excited  expression  of  his 
face.  She  had  not  seen  him  for  a 
long  time,  and  she  thought  him 
very  much  altered,  so  thin  and  so 
wild  -  looking. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  and  Mrs 
Neville  were  standing  together  be- 
fore the  statue.  Castaletti  having 
lowered  the  gas  as  low  as  it  would 
go,  slowly  passed  a  torch  backwards 
and  forwards,  to  cause  becoming 
shadows. 

"She  is  beautiful,  the  White 
Queen,  is  she  not?"  he  kept  re- 
peating. 

Audine  fancied  she  caught  a 
sound  in  his  voice  that  had  not 
a  true  ring  in  it,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  Circe  and  the  swine  flash- 
ed across  her.  On  looking  at  him 
she  found  his  small  penetrating  eyes 
watching  her  fixedly. 

"Per  Baccof"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Godfrey,  look  !  Do  you  not  see 
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the  resemblance  1 "  And  to  Audine's 
confusion  and  displeasure,  he  turned 
the  light  of  the  torch  full  on  her 
face. 

"It  is  very  striking,"  said  Mrs 
Neville,  eagerly. 

Godfrey  did  not  seem  to  hear.  He 
was  dreamily  sketching  on  a  scrap 
of  note-paper,  a  woman's  hand. 

Audine,  to  turn  the  conversation 
from  herself,  pointed  to  a  rose  which 
had  caught  in  Mrs  Neville's  gown, 
and  was  half  falling  from  the  vase. 
At  this  instant  Godfrey  looked  up, 
— a  look  of  enchantment  illumined 
his  face. 

"  Do  not  move ;  for  heaven's 
sake  do  not  move  your  hand !  keep 
it  as  it  is,  I  implore." 

Audine  could  not  help  laughing, 
though  "blushing  crimson  with  con- 
fusion. 

"  It  is  perfect !  the  very  thing  ! " 
cried  Castaletti.  "One  finger  a 
little  advanced  from  the  other. 
Would  mademoiselle  permit  ?  Hot 
water,  plaster  of  Paris — it  is  done 
in  the  winking  of  an  eye." 

And  in  five  minutes  Audine 
found  her  hand  tightly  enclosed  in 
a  warm  soft  paste,  and  was  desired 
to  keep  perfectly  still  until  the  cast 
had  set.  The  two  sculptors  stood 
close  beside  her,  both  watching 
eagerly. 

The  clock  had  struck  eleven 
before  Mrs  Neville  and  Audine 
found  themselves  again  in  their 
brougham  on  the  way  back  to  the 
hotel. 

"  I  do  not  half  like  that  Signer 
Castaletti,"  said  Mrs  Neville. 

"Nor  I,"  said  Audine;  "there 
is  a  curious  sarcastic  turn  of  the 
lips  and  eyebrows  which  gives 
me  a  feeling  of  distrust,  I  could 
never  be  sure  if  he  was  a  mere 
esprit  moqueur  or  something  of 
the  malignant  sprite." 

"  He  is  a  contrast  to  Godfrey,  is 
he  not?" 

"  Hyperion  to  a  satyr  ! " 


"  Did  you  admire  the  statue  very 
much  1  It  is  curious  that  it  should 
have  such  a  strong  look  of  you, 
Audine."  Mrs  Neville  said  this 
with  averted  head,  looking  out  of 
the  window. 

"  I  am  very  much  nattered  by 
your  thinking  so ;  I  thought  it 
quite  the  loveliest  face  I  had  ever 
seen  in  my  life." 

Audine's  imagination  was  keenly 
excited  by  the  visit  to  the  sculptor's 
studio.  She  could  think  and  talk 
of  nothing  else.  Mrs  Neville,  en- 
chanted by  her  sympathetic  admi- 
ration of  her  son  and  his  works, 
scrupled  not  to  prolong  their  stay 
in  London  for  two  or  three  days. 
A  certain  restfulness  came  over  God- 
frey, now  that  the  missing  link  of 
inspiration  had  been  supplied,  and 
he  consented  sometimes  to  leave  his 
work  and  accompany  them  to  a 
gallery  or  a  museum.  These  were 
days  of  extreme  enjoyment  to  Mrs 
Neville;  her  son  used  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  her,  leaving 
Audine  to  the  attentions  of  Casta- 
letti, who  was  never  long  absent 
from  his  fellow-artist's  elbow.  For 
a  time  Audine  was  amused  by  the 
flowery  conversations  of  her  com- 
panion, full  of  flattery  and  ingeni- 
ously composed  compliments ;  then 
she  grew  somewhat  fatigued  by  it, 
and  wished  that  Mrs  Neville  would 
not  so  continuously  talk  to  her  son. 
But  she  was  good-natured,  and  see- 
ing that  these  conversations  were 
intensely  precious  to  her  friend,  she 
never  complained. 

One  day  they  were  walking  to- 
gether in  the  Park,  and  Castaletti 
suddenly,  to  Audine's  astonishment, 
changed  his  usual  style  of  talk,  and 
began  to  speak  of  his  own  country. 
He  spoke  with  such  fervour,  such 
passion  of  Italy,  that  Audine  was 
quite  carried  away  by  his  enthusi- 
asm. He  drew  the  most  vivid  pic- 
ture of  his  own  village  in  the  wild 
Campagna.  He  possessed  the  rare 
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gif '}  of  the  Italian  improvisatore  ; 
and  his  words  were  so  ringing,  so 
powerful,  that  Godfrey  and  his 
mother  paused  to  listen. 

'  Castaletti  is  a  wonderful  im- 
prouisatore"  said  Godfrey,  smiling. 
"  I  have  seen  him  excite  his  audi- 
ence almost  to  frenzy,  and  move 
them  to  sobs  and  tears." 

Airs  Neville,  who  cared  more  for 
the  details  of  his  life  that  God- 
frey was  giving  her  than  for  the 
finost  eloquence  on  earth,  drew 
him  on. 

Castaletti's  voice  sank  suddenly 
from  the  excited  account  of  the 
beauty  of  his  home,  to  a  soft,  tender, 
modulated  tone.  He  described  the 
mother  who  had  parted  with  him, 
when  the  passion  for  his  art  had 
carried  him  away,  and  led  him  to 
Eome.  He  described  how,  one  by 
ono,  the  shackles  of  ignorance,  home- 
liness, and  prejudice  had  fallen  from 
him,  and  left  him  awhile  lonely  and 
isolated.  Then  the  art  which  he 
em  braced  with  such  fervour  encircled 
hin  with  her  loving  embrace, — he 
became  an  artist.  Fame,  with  her 
golden  trumpet,  allured  him  from 
afar.  He  lived  for  the  future  ;  he 
endured  the  present ;  he  spurned  the 
past. 

Audine's  large  eyes  were  gazing 
on  him.  What  a  strange  transfor- 
mation it  seemed  !  He  saw  them 
and  the  parted  rosy  lips,  and  he 
suddenly  began  to  speak  again, 
gently,  softly,  tenderly.  He  asked 
hei-  if  she  would  not  long  for  the 
golden  sun  and  the  purple  skies  of 
Italy  —  for  the  wide  world,  one 
glorious  carpet  of  flowers — for  the 
clustering  roses,  the  luxuriance  of 
colour  and  warmth  and  odour;  and 
Ardine  was  half  frightened,  and 
could  scarcely  answer.  It  was  a 
great  relief  to  her  when  Mrs  Neville 
stopped  and  waited  for  her,  and 
did  not  leave  her  again  till  they 
returned  home. 

Mrs  Neville  was  too  much  ab- 


sorbed in  her  son  to  perceive  that 
Castaletti  had  conceived  one  of 
those  sudden  and  violent  passions 
for  Audine  Fitzjames  that  belong 
to  a  southern  nature.  Love  at  first 
sight,  so  much  laughed  at  and  dis- 
believed, was  no  trifle  to  him.  Au- 
dine was  startled  by  the  vehemence 
of  his  manner,  and  by  his  rapid 
change  of  colour  when  she  spoke 
to  him. 

Her  eyes  were  opened  on  the  day 
on  which  they  returned  to  Leal- 
stone.  They  had  reached  the  sta- 
tion from  whence  they  were  to  start, 
when  a  cab  dashed  up  to  the  door, 
and  Castaletti  leaped  out ;  his  face 
was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  work- 
ing with  emotion. 

Mrs  Neville  was  half  inclined  to 
be  frightened,  and  caught  her  son's 
arm.  Godfrey  had  accompanied 
them  to  the  station. 

"  What  does  he  want,  Godfrey  ? " 
she  said. 

"  Only  to  say  good-bye,"  he  an- 
swered, and  she  was  satisfied.  Cas- 
taletti entreated  Audine  to  speak  to 
him  one  moment  in  the  waiting- 
room.  With  gentle  dignified  man- 
ner the  girl  refused,  but  allowed 
him  to  walk  beside  her  up  to  the 
end  of  the  platform. 

In  one  moment,  speaking  low  but 
very  violently,  he  poured  out  the 
passionate  declaration  of  his  love. 
He  told  her  that  he  knew  that  his 
feeling  was  not  returned ;  that  Eng- 
lishwomen were  not  like  his  country- 
women— they  must  be  won  by  gold. 
He  declared  that  he  would  make 
his  fortune,  and  lay  it  at  her  feet  or 
die.  The  extravagance  of  his  words 
and  the  working  of  his  features  so 
alarmed  Audine,  that  she  involun- 
tarily put  out  her  hands  in  the 
direction  of  Godfrey.  Castaletti 
saw  the  gesture,  and  his  face  became 
almost  like  that  of  a  demon. 

"  I  see  ! "  he  said  between  his 
teeth.  "  I  know  well  the  reason 
that  the  White  Queen  is  only  a 
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portrait  of  yourself.  Your  image 
is  never  absent  from  his  brain ; 
but  he  does  not  love  you !  110 ! 
no!" 

He  seized  her  hand,  kissed  it 
passionately,  and  was  gone.  Au- 
dine ran  back  to  her  friend ;  and 
not  till  they  were  safe  in  the  car- 
riage and  some  miles  on  their  way, 
did  she  feel  that  she  had  courage 


enough  to  describe  what  had  taken 
place. 

"  I  hope  that  we  may  have  seen 
the  last  of  him,"  said  Mrs  Neville, 
severely.  "It  was  a  great  imper- 
tinence, after  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance." 

Audine  gave  a  little  shiver. 
"  His  satyr-like  face  haunts  me," 
she  said. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


Summer  had  glided  into  autumn ; 
the  earth,  bereft  of  her  golden  corn, 
replaced  the  colour  in  hedge  and 
tree,  and  the  dews  fell  heavily  night 
and  morning. 

One  night,  about  nine  o'clock, 
Godfrey  Neville  arrived  at  Leal- 
stone  Hall. 

The  evening  was  very  hot  and 
steamy.  Mrs  Neville  and  Audine 
were  sitting  together — the  French 
windows  open.  Audine  had  a  book 
on  her  lap,  which  she  was  trying  to 
read,  but  she  had  been  very  busy 
all  day,  and  her  eyes  would  close  of 
themselves ;  and  after  resisting  for 
a  while,  the  book  silently  slid  to  the 
ground,  and  her  head  sank  back  on 
her  low  arm-chair,  and  she  slept. 

There  was  no  ring  at  the  bell,  no 
knock  or  sound  of  servants  hurry- 
ing, but  pushing  open  the  half- 
closed  window,  Godfrey  Neville 
came  in. 

Mrs  Neville  sprang  to  her  feet, 
surprised  and  startled  ;  but  he  put 
his  finger  on  his  lip,  and  beckoned 
to  her  not  to  wake  Audine,  but  to 
come  out  to  him.  She  glanced  at 
her  thin  shoes  and  the  wet  grass ; 
but  there  was  something  in  his 
manner  which  frightened  her,  and 
she  followed  him  without  remon- 
strance. 

Audine,  undisturbed,  slept  on  for 
more  than  an  hour,  then  suddenly 
woke  up  with  a  feeling  of  conscious- 
ness that  somebody  was  looking  at 


said,  very  softly. 
I  am  satisfied,  he 


her,  close  to  her,  bending  over  her. 
She  raised  herself  suddenly.  Yes  ! 
some  one  was  quite  close  to  her — a 
dark  figure  ;  it  was  very  dark  now, 
and  the  servants  had  not  brought 
the  lights.  She  could  see  nothing 
but  an  outline,  and  could  almost 
have  screamed  when  she  fancied 
she  recognised  the  satyr-like  face 
of  Castaletti. 

"Hush!"  he 
"  Do  not  speak  ! 
is  not  here." 

"Who  is  not  here?  What  do 
you  mean?"  Audine  rose  to  her 
feet,  trembling  violently. 

"He— Godfrey." 

"  No ;  he  has  not  been  here  for 
many  weeks — months  even.  Let 
me  call  aunt  Mary,"  she  exclaimed 
in  terror,  for  he  caught  hold  of  her 
hands. 

"No,  no.  I  want  to  tell  you 
Godfrey  has  a  bride  already — a  per- 
fect bride — a  rare  piece  of  perfec- 
tion*; you  are  to  know  that." 

"  Let  me  go." 

"Yes,  yes;  but  remember  that 
there  is  no  perfection  like  his  bride, 
and  he  is  hers,  all  hers — do  you 
hear,  Audine  1  He  is  mad,  and  he 
has  wed  her."  She  shook  from  head 
to  foot.  He  continued  holding  her 
hands,  and  speaking  in  the  same 
loud  rapid  whisper — 

"Yes — she  is  very  beautiful  this 
White  Queen,  —  Hera  come  down 
from  heaven.  I  shall  come  again, 
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Audine;  I  have  not  finished  my 
wcrk  yet.  But  I  tell  you  this, 
that  you  may  know  when  the  time 
comes — he  has  a  bride  already." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  gasped.  He  let 
go  her  hands,  and  went  towards 
tho  door.  Audine  leant  against 
tho  wall,  half  fainting  with  fear. 
Ho  turned  back  suddenly,  and  re- 
peated— 

•'  I  am  coming  back,  Audine,  very 
soon.  I  cannot  understand  God- 
frey's madness ;  but  it  is  true,  and 
we  all  know  that  he  is  mad." 

And  he  was  gone.  Audine  rang 
tho  bell  violently, — the  butler  came. 

;<  Where  is  Mrs  Neville?"  she 
saii. 

•'Mrs  Neville  and  Mr  Godfrey 
are  in  the  garden,  ma'am." 

"Is  that  strange  gentleman 
gone ? " 

"Yes,  ma'am;  he  has  gone.  I 
toll  him  that  I  had  just  seen  Mrs 
Neville  in  the  garden,  but  he  did 
not;  go  there." 

"And  you  say  Mr  Godfrey  has 
come  ? " 

The  man  looked  surprised.  "Yes; 
about  an  hour  ago,  ma'am :  Mr 
Godfrey  went  round  by  the  garden 
window." 

"  Ah  !  Will  you  tell  Mrs  Burns 
I  want  to  speak  to  her.  I  am  going 
up-stairs,  and  if  Mrs  Neville  asks 
for  me,  say  I  would  not  disturb  her 
as  Mr  Godfrey  had  arrived." 

The  butler  called  Audine's  nurse, 
wh  3  was  astonished  to  find  that  her 
young  lady  could  hardly  stand,  and 
that  she  was  almost  too  frightened 
to  speak.  She  took  her  up-stairs, 
and  sat  by  her  half  the  night,  till 
her  violent  trembling  had  ceased. 

Oastaletti  left  the  house  by  the 
gat  3  which  led  on  to  the  moor.  It 
wa^  quite  dark  now,  and  the  whole 
country  was  illuminated  by  the 
bladng  furnaces.  On  the  horizon 
glared  the  great  open  chimneys  of 
An  Chester  iron- works,  vomiting  out 
flai.ies  and  black  smoke ;  on  every 


side  burning  lights,  athwart  which 
towered  the  tall  chimneys ;  and  the 
air  was  full  of  the  hum  of  never- 
ceasing  machinery ;  the  whistles  of 
engines  slowly  dragging  their  heavy 
loads  up  the  steep  incline;  the  busy 
rush  of  the  trucks  as  they  sped 
downwards  again,  and  the  rattling 
of  the  iron  ropes  as  they  rushed 
over  the  wheels. 

Lealstone  lay  in  the  hollow  be- 
neath. The  road  to  it  lay  parallel 
with  the  boundary  of  the  park  ; 
but  Castaletti,  in  his  excitement, 
turned  to  the  left  and  not  to  the 
right,  and  went  his  way  over  the 
open  moor. 

Further  he  went,  and  still  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  did  not  ap- 
proach the  town ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  country  widened  and  widened, 
here  and  there  a  short  row  of  squalid 
cottages,  here  and  there  great  pools 
of  standing  water,  with  thick  clay 
banks,  and  that  unceasing  whirl  of 
machinery  always  going  on. 

Castaletti  grew  suddenly  alive  to 
his  situation.  Before  him  the  road 
abruptly  rose  up  on  a  steep-pitched 
bridge,  under  which  passed  trucks 
from  one  pit  to  another.  He  went  to 
the  summit  of  the  bridge,  and  looked 
over  the  country  round.  Far,  per- 
haps miles  away,  he  saw  Lealstone; 
between  it  and  him  lay  a  coal- 
pit, of  which  the  furnaces  burned 
brightly.  Castaletti  made  this  coal- 
pit his  first  goal,  from  thence  he 
thought  he  could  go  straight  down 
to  the  valley.  The  lights  gleamed 
brightly — perhaps  it  would  not  be 
so  far  as  it  looked,  and  at  all  events 
he  would  ask  the  pitmen  at  the 
furnaces  how  to  arrive  theis.  The 
moon  now  shone  out  with  fitful 
brilliancy,  and  he  could  see  two 
of  them  standing  together.  So  he 
went  on,  now  slipping  into  deep 
clay,  now  into  water  which  wet 
him  to  the  knee.  He  was  drawing 
near  to  the  pit — within  a  hundred 
paces — when  he  saw  the  two  men 
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by  the  furnaces  looking  towards 
him,  and  suddenly  shouting  loudly, 
then  they  began  running  in  his 
direction.  A  cold  terror  came  over 
him.  What  would  they  do  1 
Could  they  be  calling  to  him? 
He  summoned  up  all  his  courage. 
Yes  !  They  were  gesticulating 
wildly,  frantically.  He  imagined 
some  terrible  danger  pursuing  him, 
perceptible  to  them  though  not  to 
himself.  In  his  fear  Castaletti 
began  to  run  towards  them.  What 
could  they  want1?  What  meant 
their  cries'?  His  hair  bristled  up 
in  fright,  and  his  lips  muttered  the 


half -forgotten  paternoster  of  his 
childhood.  The  moon  suddenly 
disappeared  behind  a  cloud.  He 
still  ran  —  one  more  wild  shout 
from  the  men.  Ha  !  What  was  it  1 
His  foot  stumbled.  He  was  falling 
— down,  down,  with  wild  frantic 
arms  vainly  grasping  the  air,  and  all 
was  over. 

About  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
pit  was  an  old  disused  shaft  covered 
by  an  iron  grating.  The  men  had 
been  cleaning  out  some  rubbish 
to-day,  tossing  it  down  the  shaft, 
and  the  grating  had 'not  been  re- 
placed. 


CHAPTER    V. 


It  was  growing  darker  and  dark- 
er, and  still  Godfrey  Neville  and 
his  mother  paced  the  garden  walks 
deep  in.  conversation.  Audine, 
asleep  in  the  drawing-room,  dream- 
ing the  sweet  dreams  of  her  lovely 
childhood,  had  vanished  from  their 
thoughts.  The  mother,  pale  and 
frightened,  wept  bitter  tears  of  fear 
and  anxiety,  and  never  looked  on 
Godfrey's  face  without  a  shudder. 
Was  her  great  dread,  the  horror  of 
her  life,  coming  to  pass?  Was 
Godfrey's  mind  indeed  unhinged? 
— jangling  like  sweet  bells  out  of 
tune  ? — or  what  did  this  wild  story 
mean? 

"  Mother,  you  will  think  me 
mad,"  he  had  begun.  "  You  will 
never  believe  the  strange  story  I 
have  to  tell." 

She  looked  up  in  his  face,  saw 
the  wild  far-away  look  of  his  eyes, 
the  damp  dishevelled  hair,  the  rest- 
less working  of  his  brows,  and  her 
heart  died  within  her. 

"  Godfrey,  my  boy,  what  do  you 
mean  ? " 

"  You  know,  mother,  how  the 
image  of  my  ideal  has  haunted  my 
brain ;  how  night  and  day  it  has 
been  with  me,  slowly  growing  under 


my  hand  from  one  beauty  to  an- 
other. She  is  perfect!"  he  cried; 
"  she  is  perfection  itself.  All  the 
divine  attributes,  each  of  which 
may  be  met  with  in  a  separate  in- 
dividuality, are  combined  in  her — 
love,  sweetness,  angelic  charity, 
modesty,  grace,  mercy,  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other — these  words 
are  from  the  Bible,  are  they  not  1 — 
and  altogether  express  the  perfec- 
tion of  my  White  Queen." 

"I  know  it  is  lovely,  Godfrey, 
and  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to 
Audine." 

"  Audine  !  is  she  like  Audine  ? " 
he  said,  dreamily.  "  Oh  yes,  may- 
be; there  is  a  likeness  between 
earth  and  heaven ;  you  can  see  it 
in  the  heaven-reflected  colour  of 
water.  Yes,  they  may  be  like." 

"  You  cannot  compare  warm  life 
to  cold  stone  !  " 

"Cold  stone!  She  lives!  she 
breathes  !  "  he  shuddered. 

"  Godfrey,  what  do  you  mean?" 

He  suddenly  stopped  her,  and 
seized  her  hands;  his  own  were 
burning  with  fever.  "  Why  did 
you  go  away  and  leave  me,  mother  ? 
Why  did  you  not  stay,  you  and  the 
child  who  is  like  my  queen  ? " 
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Mrs  Neville's  tears  began  to  fall. 

"  It  would  have  been  better  for 
me  if  you  had  not  gone,  mother ! 
then  perhaps  this  strange  thing 
might  not  have  happened." 

"Tell  me,  Godfrey,  what  has 
happened  ?  " 

He  went  on. 

"It  was  an  inspiration.  Her  hand 
w  as  lovely.  It  completed  my  perfec- 
ts m, — that  alone  remained  to  do, 
ard  she  would  have  stood  before 
ma  completed.  Tell  me,  mother, 
do  you  remember  her  hand — were 
the  fingers  raised  1 " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  murmured, 
trying  to  choke  back  her  tears. 

"  I  rack  my  brain  night  and  day 
trying  to  recall  how  those  fingers 
wore  placed,  and  I  cannot;  perhaps 
I  shall  some  day,"  he  went  on — 
"  some  day  when  I  am  calmer,  and 
my  head  is  not  aching." 

"  Godfrey,  try  and  be  calm  ;  tell 
mo  what  makes  you  speak  so  wild- 
ly. Oh,  my  boy,  what  has  hap- 
pened?" 

"  Listen  !  I  had  been  working 
— working  night  and  day,  and  she 
was  almost  done ;  the  cast  of  her 
litnle  hand  was  beautiful,  and  out  of 
tho  marble  had  grown  part  of  it,  fine- 
grained, and  white  as  snow.  You 
kn  ow  Castaletti,  my  old  friend  1  He 
has  been  very  strange  of  late,  fitful 
in  his  temper, — sometimes  bitter,  al- 
most savage ;  sometimes  melting  into 
maudlin  tears  at  a  single  thoughtless 
wcrd.  He  also  has  a  work  on  hand 
—  i  pretty  woman  seated  with  a  book 
on  her  knee ;  he  has  destroyed  it 
by  an  effort  to  change  the  expres- 
sion to  some  look  of  my  White 
Queen.  He  shed  tears  over  the 
failure.  Sometimes  I  feared  that  he 
drf.nk  too  much,  he  was  so  caprici- 
OUN  and  so  strange.  At  last  he  told 
me  that  an  impulse  had  seized  him 
to  50  to  Eome  ;  that  something  had 
occ  urred  which  made  him  long  for 
weilth,  crave  for  it  passionately, 
an«  I  that  he  knew  he  was  but  wast- 
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ing  time  here  ;  that  he  must  go  to 
the  city  of  art,  and  drink  in  beauty 
from  the  rich  stores  of  his  native 
land.  I  was  grieved  for  my  light- 
hearted  friend  of  old — he  who  had 
never  known  a  sorrow  or  a  care.  I 
grieved  for  him,  for  something  had 
crossed  his  path,  and  I  thought  of 
the  old  story — the  sylvan  faun  had 
developed  into  a  suffering  man. 
Was  it  the  air  of  sordid,  money- 
loving  England  1  Poor  Castaletti  ! 
Poor  friend  !  So  he  was  to  go,  and 
before  he  went  he  entreated  that  he 
might  give  a  farewell  supper  to  all 
his  friends  in  my  studio.  I  was 
glad,  and  would  have  done  anything 
to  please  him,  for  I  felt  grieved  to 
lose  him. 

The  day  of  the  supper  came. 
Castaletti  asked  many  of  his  friends, 
all  foreigners.  He  was  busy  all  day, 
bringing  in  himself  ices  and  rare 
delicacies,  so  that  I  said  to  him, 
this  is  not  the  way  to  grow  rich ; 
and  so  much  wine  was  provided 
that  in  jest  I  cautioned  Roger  to 
prepare  litters  to  carry  away  his 
friends.  Castaletti  is  theatrical  in 
all  his  ideas.  He  brought  in  a 
great  veil  of  golden  embroidered 
silk,  and  covered  the  Queen  from 
head  to  foot;  fresh  flowers  filled 
the  studio ;  he  brought  out  all  the 
strangely-mixed  colours  we  'artists 
love  and  wound  them  about,  over 
sofas  and  chairs  and  old  chests.  The 
room  was  a  blaze  of  light,  and  the 
colours  glowed  purple  and  blue, 
crimson  and  gold." 

"  Gently !  0  Godfrey,  be  calm  ! " 

"  I  am  calm  indeed,  mother ;  do 
not  be  afraid.  The  clock  struck 
nine,  and  the  guests  arrived." 

"What  day  was  this?" 

"  Two  nights  ago ;  they  seem 
like  years.  As  I  was  saying,  the 
guests  came  in — Mattel  and  Ercole, 
and  Binda,  and  the  two  Strohmayers, 
and  the  great  singer  Giannetto,  with 
his  strange  superhuman  voice ;  and 
before  long  the  wine  began  to  flow 
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freely,  song  followed  song,  and  gay 
tales  and  stories  were  told,  and  loud 
peals  of  laughter  rang  through  the 
studio.  Castaletti  grew  maddest  of 
all,  and  always  his  one  theme  was 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  "White 
Queen,  who  stood  concealed  by  the 
folds  of  her  golden  veil.  He  sprang 
up,  the  inspiration  of  the  Italian 
improvisators  came  upon  him,  and 
he  poured  out  glowing  rhapsodies — 
wild  songs  of  this  wondrous  hidden 
beauty.  He  was  drinking  more 

and  more.     At  last "     Godfrey 

paused  and  drew  a  deep  breath — 
the  drops  stood  on  his  brow.  "  Cas- 
taletti poured  out  a  brimming  glass 
of  champagne ;  he  held  it  up  to  the 
light  to  show  how  it  laughed  and 
sparkled  like  a  topaz.  I  would  not 
drink  at  first,  but  he  pledged  my 
lady,  the  White  Queen,  and  dared 
me  to  refuse.  I  drank :  then, 
mother,  there  came  on  me  a  mad- 
ness like  his  own.  I  joined  in  the 
loud  choruses  they  sang ;  but  ever 
in  front  of  me  it  seemed — I  know 
not  whether  'twas  my  fancy  or  true 
— truth  and  fancy  !  fancy  or  truth  ! 
which  is  truth1?  which  fancy?  I 
cannot  tell.  I  thought  Castaletti 
was  always  watching  me,  crouching 
a  little  down,  with  his  keen  eyes 
on  my  face,  and  his  mouth  like  a 
satyr's,  all  contorted  with  wild 
merriment.  He  went  on  with  his 
poems  and  songs.  At  last,  when 
our  excitement  had  reached  its 
height,  he  rushed  forward,  tore  the 
veil  from  off  the  White  Queen,  and 
showed  her  standing  like  a  pure 
child  of  heaven  gazing  down  on 
the  storm-tossed  world.  There  was 
a  moment's  hush;  all  stood  spell- 
bound by  her  beauty.  Then  Casta- 
letti's  strange  words  poured  forth 
again.  He  spoke  of  Hera  come 
down  to  dwell  among  men,  and 
claiming  as  slave  he  who  had  call- 
ed her  from  Olympus.  There  was 
loud  laughter  among  them  as  they 
demanded  that  I  should  acknow- 


ledge my  thraldom — should  devote 
myself  to  the  worship  of  this  peer- 
less White  Queen.  And  we  laugh- 
ed and  jested;  and  the  strange 
madness  that  had  come  over  me 
returned  with  renewed  power,  and 
I  pledged  myself,  and  placed  my 
ring  on  her  snow-white  hand.  I 
cannot  remember  much  more,"  con- 
tinued Godfrey,  putting  the  damp 
hair  back  from  his  brow.  "But 
a  heavy  sleep  seemed  to  have  fallen 
upon  me,  an  unutterably  deep  and 
dreamless  sleep,  such  as  I  never 
had  slept  before.  It  was  broad 
daylight  when  I  opened  my  eyes. 
I  was  alone,  lying  on  the  ground  at 
the  feet  of  my  White  Queen.  Some 
one  had  placed  a  cushion  under  my 
head.  I  remember  the  strong  odour 
of  the  lilies  which  filled  my  senses. 
I  saw  her  divine  faCe  bending  over 
me  with  a  look  of  heavenly  compas- 
sion. My  eyes  fell  on  her  hand. 
Mother  !  mother  !  let  me  hold  you." 

He  trembled  violently,  and  held 
her  hands  tightly,  going  on  in  a 
sharp,  harsh  whisper — "  I  saw  the 
ring,  my  father's  ring ;  the  signet 
I  always  used.  I  had  placed  it  on 
the  outstretched  finger ;  you  remem- 
ber, do  you  not  1  and  the  .  .  . 
hand  was  closed." 

"  Godfrey." 

"  She  has  claimed  me !  I  am 
hers !  And  now,  'whenever  I  am 
alone,  whenever  I  shut  my  eyes, 
she  comes  in  and  stands  bending 
over  me  with  her  heavenly  face. 
I  can  see  her  now." 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his 
eyes,  then  went  on  hurriedly,  "And 
so  I  am  bound  to  her  !  and  so  I 
can  never  more  be  free  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  White  Queen  ! " 

"It  is  all  some  wild  strange 
dream, — a  trick  of  your  imagina- 
tion," faltered  his  mother. 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  so ;  but 
if  it  is  a  dream,  it  is  one  from  which 
I  cannot  awaken." 

"  And  where  is  Castaletti  ? " 
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"  He  has  gone  back  to  Italy ;  was 
gone,  Roger  tells  me,  before  I 
awoke." 

"  I  must  think  over  all  this,  God- 
frey," said  Mrs  Neville,  feeling 
miserable  and  bewildered.  "  We 


must  send  for  Roger  Girwood,  and 
sift  well  this  mystery.  I  will  prove 
it  to  be  nothing,  my  dear ;  and  you 
must  not  leave  me,  you  must  stay 
with  me  now." 

"  Yes,  take  care  of  me,  mother." 


CHAPTER   VI. 


News  of  the  accident  that  had 
occurred  at  the  disused  shaft  of  the 
bridge  pit  was  quickly  bruited  all 
through  Lealstone,  and  naturally 
came  to  the  ears  of  Audine.  For 
two  or  three  days  it  never  occurred 
to  her  that  the  fearfully  crushed 
body  that  had  been  found  could  be 
that  of  her  unfortunate  suitor.  One 
day  when  Mr  Hunson,  her  brother's 
agent,  was  speaking  to  her,  she 
heard  for  the  first  time  that  the 
body  was  unrecognised ;  that  it  ap- 
peared to  be  that  of  a  man  quite 
unknown  in  the  district,  and  no 
one  could  give  any  clue  to  his  iden- 
tity. Audine,  in  horror,  exclaimed, 
"Can.  it  be  Signer  Castaletti  ?" 
Mr  Hunson  caught  at  the  idea.  In 
great  confusion  and  sorrow  she  told 
her  story,  and  then  found,  to  her 
terror  and  dismay,  that  she  would 
be  obliged  to  see  the  body  and  de- 
clare whether  it  was  that  of  the 
Italian  or  not.  She  told  of  God- 
frey's connection  with  Castaletti, 
and  Mr  Hunson  considered  that  Mr 
Neville's  deposition  would  be  enough, 
md  the  poor  child  be  spared  the 
haunting  terror  of  such  a  sight. 

Mr  Hunson  lost  no  time.  He 
found  Godfrey,  and  they  went  to- 
gether to  the  house  where  the  un- 
fortunate man  had  been  laid,  but 
ae  was  totally  unrecognisable.  His 
clothes  were  different  from  those  he 
lad  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing, 
;  tnd  instead  of  recognising  his  friend, 
Godfrey  rather  inclined  to  the  be- 
"Jief  that  it  was  not  he.  Still  there 
"vas  this  strange  visit  of  his  to  Au- 
tline,  and  his  subsequent  disappear- 


ance to  account  for.  At  best,  it 
was  not  satisfactory.  Roger  Gir- 
wood arrived  at  Lealstone  the  fol- 
lowing day,  obedient  to  a  request 
from  Mrs  Neville.  He  looked  very 
much  worried  and  perplexed,  and 
constantly  rubbed  his  forehead  with 
the  back  of  his  hand — an  old 
habit  in  times  of  anxiety.  To  Mrs 
Neville's  inquiries  the  answers  were 
far  from  reassuring.  He  described 
the  supper  of  Castaletti  and  his 
friends  as  exceeding  in  noise  and 
excitement  anything  that  had  ever 
taken  place  in  his  house  before. 
He  said  that,  invited  by  Godfrey, 
he  had  carefully  examined  the 
statue  that  very  day  j  that  certainly 
then  the  hand  was  still  a  block, 
with  the  fingers  extended.  He  had 
remarked  how  beautifully  modelled 
the  fingers  were.  He  said,  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  seeing 
Godfrey's  bedroom -door  open,  he 
sought  him  in  the  studio,  and  dis- 
covered him  as  he  had  described 
himself,  lying  at  the  feet  of  the 
statue,  and  that  then  he  had  per- 
ceived, with  great  astonishment, 
that  the  hand  of  the  statue  had 
apparently  closed  upon  the  ring. 

In  answer  to  Mrs  Neville's  ques- 
tions, he  declared  that  had  any  one 
been  working  on  the  statue  during 
the  night  he  could  have  known 
nothing  of  it — there  were  no  bed- 
rooms near  the  studio,  the  yard 
stretching  between  it  and  the  house. 
He  said  that  Castaletti  came  in  in 
the  morning  from  the  street,  not 
from  the  studio  side  of  the  build- 
ings ;  that  he  had  asked  for  God- 
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frey;  that  hearing  he  was  not 
awake,  he  left  a  message  of  fare- 
well for  him,  saying  that  a  letter 
from  Rome  had  hastened  his  de- 
parture. He  was  dressed  for  tra- 
velling in  a  grey  tweed  suit,  with  a 
felt  hat,  carried  a  bag  and  umbrella- 
case,  and  had  a  small  pormanteau 
on  a  cab  at  the  door,  and  he  only 
remained  five  minutes. 

Roger  Girwood  was  taken  to  see 
the  body,  but  he  also  inclined  to 
the  strong  belief  that  it  was  not 
that  of  Castaletti.  The  interment 
was  no  longer  delayed,  and  the 
mystery  remained  unsolved. 

Audine  found  more  comfort  in 
talking  to  her  old  nurse  than  to 
any  one,  even  Mrs  Neville,  who  ap- 
peared very  anxious  and  distrait 
always  now.  Burns  could  see  no 
mystery  incapable  of  being  inter- 
preted in  the  easiest  and  most  nat- 
ural way.  Romance  was  an  abom- 
ination to  her,  yet  she  would,  in 
former  days,  endure  the  fairy-tales 
which  Audine  read  to  her;  and 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  her 
charge  to  awaken  some  poetical 
feeling,  would  invariably  make  some 
remark  which  had  a  most  sobering 
effect.  Audine  would  lay  down 
Hans  Andersen  in  despair  on  hear- 
ing the  little  mermaid  described  as 
a  "sadly  imprudent  young  person" 
— and  even  Sintram,  in  whom  her 
soul  delighted,  as  the  ''poor  boy 
who  had  fits ; "  but  still  she  perse- 
vered. Now  that  a  real  romance 
had  taken  place  in  her  life,  and 
one  really  fraught  with  terror, 
her  feeling  was  entirely  a  longing 
to  get  rid  of  the  mystery,  to  be 
assured  that  Castaletti's  odd  visit 
was  only  the  usual  strange  proceed- 
ing of  a  man  in  love,  not  out  of  the 
common  at  all,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  horrible  accident  at 
the  bridge  pit.  Burns  took  it  all 
very  tranquilly  and  soberly  ;  and  it 
was  well  for  Audine  that  she  did 
so,  for  her  nerves  had  been  much 


shaken  by  the  fright  she  had  had, 
and  for  some  time  her  nurse  thought 
her  very  far  from  well. 

Mrs  Neville  was  so  much  occu- 
pied with  Godfrey  that  Audine  did 
not  see  much  of  her  now ;  she  felt 
a  certain  dread  of  the  young  sculp- 
tor, with  his  strange  eyes.  So  she 
sat  in  her  own  sitting-room  up- 
stairs busy  with  her  music  and 
drawing,  and  with  old  Burns  sit- 
ting by  her,  to  whom  she  chattered 
incessantly.  She  was  painting  the 
shutters  of  her  own  room  with 
groups  of  flowers,  birds,  and  butter- 
flies, and  all  had  to  be  done  before 
her  brother's  return  —  that  return 
that  she  pined  for  in  her  loving 
little  heart,  more  than  any  one,  save 
her  old  nurse,  suspected. 

One  day  when  they  were  sitting 
thus,  Audine  suddenly  asked  her 
nurse  how  long  ago  she  remembered 
Mrs  Neville. 

"Ever  since  you  were  quite  a 
baby,  Miss  Audine,"  she  answered. 
"When  General  Neville  —  who's 
dead  and  gone — and  his  lady  came 
first  to  stay  with  your  dear  papa 
and  mamma.  She  was  a  very  pretty 
young  lady,  and  Master  Godfrey — 
Mr  Neville  that  is — was  a  beautiful 
boy,  as  lively  and  quick  as  a  needle, 
and  very  fond  of  you,  Miss ;  he  used 
to  be  always  carrying  you  up  and 
down  stairs  with  as  much  care  as  I 
could  myself." 

"  And  General  Neville,  what  was 
he  like?" 

"  He  was  a  most  gentlemanlike, 
pleasant,  affable  gentleman,  but 
quite  crazy  in  his  love  for  Master 
Godfrey.  I  said  often  to  your  dear 
mamma,  that  I  thought  it  very  bad 
for  the  young  gentleman  to  be  con- 
stantly watched  and  made  of,  and 
his  head  filled  with  ideas  beyond 
his  age ;  he  was  always  dreaming, 
never  naughty  and  mischevious  as 
you  were,  which  would  have  been 
more  comfortable  and  natural  in  a 
boy." 
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"  And  I  want  to  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  General  Neville." 

"  They  called  it  op —  op —  some- 
thing—  official  illusions,  I  think. 
He  was  very  ill ;  he  grew  thinner 
and  more  wild-looking  every  time  I 
saw  him.  I  met  Mr  Godfrey  in  the 
shruhhery  to-day,  and  I  thought  to 
myself,  '  You  are  growing  into  the 
very  moral  of  your  poor  papa.'  " 

"  Oh,  Burnie,  I  hope  not." 

"I  hope  not,  indeed,  my  dear; 
for  it  was  very  sad  to  see  the  poor 
gentleman." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened 
and  Mrs  Neville  came  in.  The 
sight  of  her  worn  anxious  face 
made  Audine  go  to  her  and  kiss 
her  warmly. 

"  I  have  brought  you  some  bul- 
rushes, Audine,  that  have  been  sent 
from  Scotland.  I  thought  that  they 
would  look  well  amongst  those  yel- 
low irises." 

"  They  are  lovely,  aunt  Mary  ! 
How  good  of  you  to  send  for  them ! " 

"  Godfrey  sent  for  them  when  we 
were  talking  about  it — we  want  so 
much  to  give  you  pleasure,  dear 
child." 


"  How  good  you  always  are  to  me, 
aunt  Mary ! "  said  Audine,  busily 
arranging  the  bulrushes  in  tall 
vases.  "They  are  just  what  I 
wanted  so  much.  Do  get  me  some 
warm  water,  Burnie,  to  revive  the 
leaves." 

Burns  left  the  room,  and  Mrs 
Neville  came  up  to  Audine,  putting 
her  arms  round  her  waist. 

"  Kiss  me,  child  ! "  she  said. 
Audine  threw  aside  her  flowers, 
and  gave  her  what  the  children  call 
a  great  hug.  Mrs  Neville  looked 
at  her  for  a  moment  with  an  anxious 
eager  look,  as  if  she  was  about  to 
say  something ;  then  stopping,  she 
made  a  hurried  rendezvous  for  the 
next  day,  and  left  the  room,  just 
as  Barns  returned  with  the  hot 
water. 

"Mrs  Neville  looks  sadly  worn 
and  ill,"  said  the  latter. 

"  Yes,  she  does.  I  wonder  what 
can  be  the  matter;  she  has  never 
looked  like  herself  since  her  son 
returned.  Give  me  that  long  iris, 
Burnie; — no — the  other  with  the 
two  buds ;  thanks.  How  lovely 
they  are  !" 
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NOTES     FEOM     CYPRUS. 


CYPRUS  is  an  island  of  sudden 
changes.  Both  climate  and  land- 
scape are  subject  to  rapid  variations. 
From  the  glare  of  an  overpowering 
sun  one  may  enter  the  cool  shade 
of  a  tropical  garden,  with  the  mur- 
mur of  water  trickling  past  as  it 
wanders  amongst  the  groves  of 
oranges,  figs,  and  palms.  The  bare 
treeless  plain  may  be  changed  in  a 
very  short  space  for  pine-forests  of 
magnificent  trees :  instead  of  sand 
and  dust,  we  trample  on  bracken- 
fern  by  the  side  of  rills  and  torrents 
running  in  steep  gorges.  The  cli- 
mate changes  from  great  heat  to 
chilling  cold.  We  have  noted  a 
daily  variation  of  50°  of  tempera- 
ture; after  a  calm,  clear  morning, 
with  the  distant  hills  apparently 
close,  suddenly  a  windy  hurricane, 
accompanied  by  a  thick  haze,  comes 
over  the  island,  and  shuts  out  the 
view.  In  the  landscape  it  is  the 
same.  There  are  no  gentle  slopes ; 
the  hills  all  rise  steeply  from  the 
plains ;  the  water-courses  run  in 
deep  beds,  cut  through  alluvial  soil 
and  rock.  These  signs  show  the 
island  to  have  been  visited  by 
heavy  tropical  rains.  After  the 
winter  of  1877  the  great  Messarea 
plain  was  a  lake  of  water  and  slime. 
This  winter  there  has  been  bare- 
ly five  inches  of  rainfall — hardly 
enough  to  make  the  roads  muddy 
for  a  few  hours. 

We  were  n«t  fortunate  coming  to 
Cpyrus  in  a  year  of  exceptional  heat, 
after  a  late  season  of  heavy  rain. 
Fever  was  more  prevalent  in  the  is- 
land than  it  has  ever  been  known  to 
be  before,  but  the  crops  were  good. 
This  year  we  may  expect  very  little 
fever,  but  a  great  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions. The  wheat  crop  has  com- 
pletely failed,  and  the  barley  is 
very  poor  in  the  great  cereal-grow- 


ing plain.  The  harvests  are  now 
being  reaped,  and  it  is  pitiful  to  see 
the  poor  women  pulling  up  the  thin 
stalks  of  barley,  only  nine  inches 
long  in  most  cases,  where,  in  former 
years,  the  sickles  cut  down  thick 
crops.  Fortunately  this  is  not  the 
case  all  over  the  island.  In  the 
many  fertile  valleys  of  the  hill  dis- 
tricts, such  as  Papho,  there  has  been 
enough  rain  to  produce  good  crops ; 
and  though  the  great  plain  has 
failed  completely,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  sufficient  in  other  districts 
to  keep  off  absolute  want,  though 
prices  are  already  becoming  exorbi- 
tantly high. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  island  are  great,  if 
properly  developed.  It  possesses  a 
very  fertile  soil,  capable  of  growing 
almost  anything  if  carefully  culti- 
vated and  irrigated ;  without  water, 
the  hot  sirocco  winds  from  the  east 
soon  dry  up  any  vegetation.  Irri- 
gation, however,  is  not  a  difficult 
matter.  On  the  plain,  water  is  found 
almost  everywhere  at  from  18  to  20 
feet  below  the  surface;  and  along  the 
hillsides  there  are  many  springs  and 
rivulets  that  run  to  waste  through 
the  inertness  of  the  people.  They 
would  willingly  pay  a  handsome 
profit  for  the  water  if  it  was  brought 
to  them,  but  have  not  the  capital 
or  the  enterprise  to  make  the  re- 
quired aqueducts  themselves.  A 
few  windmill-pumps  on  the  plain 
would  irrigate  a  farm  sufficiently  to 
make  it  independent  of  lack  of  rain- 
fall, and  for  the  production  of  crops 
and  trees  that  require  watering  after 
the  rainy  season  is  past.  There  is 
no  want  of  wind :  a  strong  breeze 
springs  up  every  day  from  the 
N.W.,  and  very  often  covers  the 
plain  in  a  thick  haze;  mirage  is 
seen  in  every  direction, — lakes  and 
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cliffs  rising  picturesquely  out  of  a 
doad  flat.  The  hill-slopes  grow 
vines  in  profusion,  and  these  vine- 
yards might  be  greatly  extended. 
Many  beautiful  spots  exist  amongst 
tie  hills  lying  completely  waste, 
giown  over  with  scrub,  hiding  the 
oil  rock-cut  wine-presses,  that  show 
where  in  ancient  times  there  were 
once  fruitful  vineyards.  Had  the 
island  been  taken  over  by  France 
instead  of  England,  the  French 
would  have  soon  developed  the 
w:ne- trade  enormously.  All  that 
is  wanted  is  capital  to  clear  the 
scrub  and  plant  the  vines.  For 
instance,  a  large  tract  of  hill  country, 
called  the  Agamas,  was,  I  believe, 
of'ered  for  sale  not  long  ago — it 
measures  about  40  square  miles : 
orly  .£200  was  bid,  and  it  was  not 
sold.  A  little  more,  however, 
would  have  bought  it.  This  tract 
extends  out  to  Cape  Arnaugti,  and 
has  the  most  beautiful  slopes  for 
vines,  with  a  low-lying  narrow  plain 
along  the  shore,  watered  by  several 
springs,  one  of  which  now  turns  a 
mill.  The  sea  surrounds  the  pro- 
perty on  all  but  one  side,  and  the 
coast  is  indented  with  little  bays 
and  creeks.  The  hills  rise  about 
1500  feet  above  the  shore.  Old 
wine-presses  testify  to  its  former 
fruitfulness.  The  hills  are  now 
covered  with  scrub,  and  are  only 
us  3d  as  grazing  -  ground  for  flocks 
of  goats.  Small  portions  of  the 
plain  are  cultivated  by  a  few  shep- 
herds, who  also  collect  firewood  and 
sh'p  it  from  the  shore.  With  capi- 
tal these  slopes  might  be  green  with 
vines,  the  low  plains  covered  with 
groves  of  oranges  and  fruit-trees. 
Wine  might  be  produced  and  ship- 
pe  1  on  the  spot  without  any  trans- 
po.-t;  and  besides  these  advantages, 
th  ;re  is  undoubtedly  great  mineral 
wt  alth  beneath  the  soil,  capable  of 
pa -nng  largely  for  any  outlay. 

This  is  not  a  single  case.     There 
-arc   many  places  in  the  island  just 


as  good  waiting  for  the  hand  of  the 
capitalist  to  change  them  from  bar- 
ren wastes  to  their  former  fruitful- 
ness.  Land  lies  idle  that  would 
soon  form  splendid  cotton-fields ; 
wheat,  barley,  and  all  cereals  grow 
in  profusion.  Tobacco  of  a  very 
superior  quality  can  be  produced. 
All  the  tobacco  consumed  is  now 
imported,  owing  to  the  heavy  tax- 
ation formerly  imposed  upon  the 
grown  article  by  the  Turks.  Indigo 
might  be  grown  in  the  warm  val- 
leys. All  that  is  required  is  enter- 
prise and  capital. 

Roads  are  a  great  want  in  the 
development  of  the  island.  The  na- 
tives have  no  desire  to  save  time, — 
they  follow  the  same  narrow  rugged 
tracks  up  and  down  the  rocks  that 
their  fathers  followed  before  them, 
and  if  Government  undertook  to 
make  roads  for  them,  they  would 
soon  be  again  destroyed ;  but  this 
would  change  if  a  few  Englishmen 
settled  in  the  country.  The  same 
thing  would  happen  as  has  hap- 
pened in  the  Lebanon.  The  English 
colony  goes  up  from  Beyrout  to. 
some  village  in  the  hills  for  the 
summer  months  :  a  road  where 
there  was  none  before  is  soon  made 
by  the  natives  j  the  houses  are  im- 
proved j  rents  rise  j  a  hotel  is  started, 
and  a  thriving  active  community 
takes  the  place  of  a  torpid  village. 
The  same  effect  would  happen  if  a 
few  colonists  arrived  :  the  natives 
would  soon  make  roads  where  they 
were  needed,  and  the  example  of 
activity  would  speedily  infuse  en- 
ergy into  the  sleepy  inhabitants 
when  they  saw  the  advantages  of 
it  before  them. 

The  two  races  that  inhabit  the 
country  are  very  distinct  types. 
The  Turks  are  tall,  well-built  men, 
generally  spare  and  active.  The 
great  characteristic  that  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  Greeks  is 
their  proud  bearing.  They  all  have 
a  certain  reserved  expression  on  their 
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faces,  evidently  thinking  well  of 
themselves.  They  are  not  at  all 
fanatical  about  their  religion ;  and 
though  good  Moslems,  they  do  not 
share  in  the  sterner  precepts  of 
the  law  of  Mohammed.  They  work 
better  than  the  Greeks,  are  more 
inclined  to  take  an  interest  in  what 
is  being  done,  but  are  also  more 
independent  and  less  submissive 
under  reproof.  It  is  rare  to  find 
the  Turks  inhospitable  :  they  are 
generally  very  obliging  at  first. 
For  instance,  I  have  been  told  at 
a  village  that  everything  would  be 
provided  for  nothing ;  that  I  must 
accept  their  hospitality,  not  only 
in  words  of  politeness,  but  really 
intending  that  I  should  live  on 
them.  After  refusing  such  offers, 
it  is  strange  to  be  cheated  in  the 
price  of  barley  and  chickens ;  but 
it  is  Turkish  and  oriental.  They 
generally  have  receding  foreheads, 
whereas  the  Greek  forehead  is 
straight;  and  the  dark  Nubian 
and  semi  -  Nubians  have  domed 
foreheads.  They  prefer  white-and- 
red- striped  Manchester  stuffs  for 
their  clothes,  whereas  the  Greeks 
are  almost  always  dressed  in  blue 
indigo-dyed  stuffs  of  home  manu- 
facture. They  are  brave,  fearing 
and  looking  up  to  no  one,  making 
splendid  soldiers,  and  are  peace- 
ful, moderately  honest,  and  indus- 
trious. 

The  Greeks  are  also  fine -made 
men.  They  have  a  mild  and  humble 
expression  of  countenance,  and  are 
timid.  They  hide  in  the  villages  as  a 
Government  official  passes  through, 
without  any  real  cause.  They  are 
very  religious,  generally  going  to 
church  every  evening  and  keeping 
a  great  number  of  saints'  days,  and 
believing  every  superstitious  story. 
They  are  stupid,  and  are  bad  workers, 
shirking  as  much  as  they  can.  They 
like  a  shilling  a-day,  but  after  two 
or  three  days  they  are  all  inclined 
to  strike  with  three  shillings.  They 


are  rich  enough  to  lie  in  the  sun 
and  do  nothing  for  a  long  time;  and 
they  object  to  working  when  they 
become  such  capitalists.  There  are 
bright  exceptions  to  this  rule — ener- 
getic Greeks,  who  are  better  some- 
times than  stupid  Turks ;  but  the 
great  test  of  stamina,  the  keeping  at 
continual  steady  work,  breaks  them 
all  down.  They  are  not  nearly  so 
intelligent  or  such  good  workers  as 
the  Maronites  and  Druses  of  the 
Lebanon. 

The  women  of  both  races  are  not 
at  all  prepossessing ;  it  is  rare  to  see 
a  face  even  tolerably  good-looking, 
and  their  figures  and  voices  are 
very  objectionable.  The  Turkish 
women  veil  their  faces,  which  is  an 
advantage.  The  women  do  a  great 
deal  of  manual  labour, —  fetching 
water,  accompanying  their  lords  to 
the  fields  to  reap  the  harvest,  and 
thrashing  the  corn :  they  help  in 
everything  except  ploughing  and 
sowing.  It  is  odd  to  see  the  par- 
ties in  the  fields,  reaping,  almost 
always  one  man  to  two  women, 
both  Greek  and  Turkish  alike. 

The  children  are  pretty,  some 
with  flaxen  hair  and  cherub  faces. 
The  Turkish  children  are  not  nearly 
so  pretty  as  the  Greek. 

There  are  a  good  many  landed 
proprietors  of  a  superior  class, 
looked  up  to  as  rich  men  by  their 
fellow -townsmen,  whose  word  ha& 
generally  a  great  influence  in  the 
village.  Most  well-situated  villages 
have  one  of  these  magnates,  who 
owns  more  land  and  has  a  better 
house  than  any  one  else.  When 
Turks,  they  live  very  retired  lives 
on  their  properties,  and  seem  to  be 
inclined  to  be  miserly.  They  asso- 
ciate freely  with  their  employes,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
them.  The  natives  give  them  the 
title  of  Effendi.  The  large  Greek 
proprietors  very  rarely  live  on  their 
land,  —  they  prefer  to  live  in  the 
largest  town  of  the  district,  letting 
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the  land,  or  having  an  agent  to  farm 
fcr  them.  There  are  also  a  few 
Armenians  who  have  large  posses- 
sions but  live  in  the  towns. 

The  different  monasteries  of  the 
Greek  Church  own  a  large  amount 
of  land  derived  from  different 
sources.  Grants  from  the  Sultan, 
purchases,  and  legacies,  have  made 
them  rich.  In  many  cases  the 
lands  owned  lay  monasteries  have 
boen  allowed  to  lie  idle;  others  have 
tilled  them  without  opposition,  and 
have  thus  obtained  a  right  of  pos- 
session. Thus  the  boundaries  of 
church  properties  are  in  a  very  con- 
fined state,  owing  to  no  trouble 
boing  taken  by  the  heads  of  the 
different  monasteries  to  keep  their 
boundaries  clear.  A  lawsuit  with 
a  rich  monastery  was  not  objec- 
tionable to  a  Turkish  judge,  who 
was  able  generally  to  make  it  very 
profitable  to  himself.  Naturally 
the  old  monks  put  off  the  day 
when  they  would  .be  obliged  to 
part  with  their  savings  in  bribes. 
The  result  has  been  that  the 
properties  have  gradually  been  en- 
croached upon  by  the  surrounding 
proprietors. 

Next  to  the  monasteries  is  the 
vc'Tcuf  land  that  has  been  left  to 
mosques  and  Mohammedan  chari- 
ties by  worthy  Moslems.  These 
lands  are  usually  let  at  a  very  low 
rent, — they  cannot  be  sold.  To 
escape  from  a  disputed  title,  a  Turk 
would  make  his  land  vakuf,  and 
rent  it  himself.  The  remainder  of 
tie  land  is  divided  up  into  very 
small  holdings  owned  by  the  pea- 
sants. These  properties  are  sub- 
divided amongst  the  sons  on  the 
parents'  decease,  so  that  a  quarter 
oi  an  acre  sometimes  belongs  to 
four  or  five  brothers.  Women 
W'3re  formerly  not  allowed  to  in- 
herit land,  and  they  generally  in- 
herited trees.  Thus  the  trees  be- 
long to  a  different  proprietor  to 
the  land. 


There  are  no  hedges  and  ditches 
in  Cyprus.  The  different  allot- 
ments are  marked,  or  supposed  to  be 
marked,  out  by  stones  \  but  as  these 
stones  have  generally  disappeared, 
the  holdings  are  only  known  ap- 
proximately. 

Each  village  is  a  little  com- 
munity of  itself.  They  elect  each 
year  a  head-man  called  the  Muk- 
tar, with  a  council  of  elders  to  assist 
him.  The  Muktar  is  recognised  by 
the  Government,  and  all  communi- 
cations to  the  village  pass  through 
him.  He  collects  taxes,  is  called 
upon  to  answer  any  questions,  to 
find  offenders,  and  to  keep  order.  In 
mixed  villages  of  Turks  and  Greeks, 
where  the  division  is  about  equal, 
they  elect  two  Muktars,  one  fof 
each  sect ;  but  when  a  large  major- 
ity is  of  one  creed,  one  Muktar  is 
deemed  sufficient  for  all.  Though 
Greeks  and  Turks  may  live  together 
in  the  same  village  all  their  lives, 
they  associate  very  little  together. 
Generally  the  village  is  divided 
into  quarters, — the  Greek  houses  in 
one  part,  and  the  Turkish  houses 
together  in  another.  A  Turk 
marrying  a  Greek  girl  is  very  rare, 
though  it  does  occasionally  take 
place.  The  reverse  never  happens, 
differing  in  this  from  the  case 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Crete. 

Next  to  the  Muktar  in  the  social 
scale  of  the  village  is  the  priest  or 
papa.  In  Turkish  villages  it  is  the 
hodja  or  schoolmaster  who  keeps 
the  mosque.  The  priests  are  mar- 
ried, and  till  their  lands  the  same 
as  any  peasant.  They  generally 
have  been  taught  to  read  and  write,, 
and  are  looked  up  to  by  the  people 
as  guides  in  cases  of  difficulty. 

The  villages  on  the  plain  and  low- 
lying  hills  are  almost  entirely  built 
of  sun-dried  mud-slabs  about  one 
foot  three  inches  square  by  four 
inches  deep.  The  roof  is  made  of 
wooden  rafters  laid  flat,  covered 
with  reed  mats;  on  this  about  a 
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foot  of  earth  is  placed  and  rammed 
hard.  This  forms  a  good  protection 
from  the  sun,  but  the  rain  soon 
washes  it  away.  The  better  class 
of  houses  are  of  two  storeys,  with  a 
veranda  along  the  upper  one,  and 
a  row  of  arches  supporting  it  below. 
The  upper  storey  is  used  for  sleeping 
and  living  in.  In  the  hills  the 
houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  the 
churches  have  pitched  roofs  covered 
with  tiles.  On  the  plain,  the 
churches  are  large  rectangular 
buildings,  with  vaulted  or  domed 
roofs  coated  with  cement.  There  is 
always  an  apse  at  the  east  end,  and 
generally  a  small  belfry  is  attached. 
The  interiors  are  decorated  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  fashion,  with  a 
heavy  wooden  screen,  which  is  gen- 
erally well  carved  and  covered  with 
gilding.  The  Eussian  eagles  fre- 
quently figure  on  the  gates  of  the 
sanctuary. 

The  natives,  both  Turk  and 
Greek,  wear  high  boots  with  clump 
soles,  loose  baggy  trousers,  a  shirt 
and  small  jacket,  and  a  fez ;  a  Man- 
chester cotton  handkerchief  is  tied 
round  the  fez  by  the  Greeks,  and 
sometimes  a  white  turban,  but 
generally  plain  by  the  Turks.  On 
feast-days  and  at  weddings  the 
Greeks  dress  themselves  up  in  very 
long  baggy  trousers  of  dark -blue 
cloth  or  shiny  calico,  tied  round 
the  knee,  so  as  to  show  a  white 
stocking  and  shoes  with  buckles. 
Their  waistcoats  are  bright  with 
embroidery,  and  they  wear  small 
close-fitting  jackets.  Turkish  Effen- 
dis  and  landed  proprietors  assume  a 
European  dress. 

The  English  rule  is  undoubtedly 
popular  in  Cyprus.  The  Greeks  are 
naturally  more  enthusiastic  than 
the  Turks  in  their  expression  of 
devotion  to  the  Government  of  the 
Queen.  Eor  instance,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Kethrcea  on  New- Year's  eve, 
while  the  clocks  were  chiming  the 
advent  of  another  year,  shouts  and 


cheers  for  Victoria  and  the  English 
woke  us  up.  No  English  were  with 
them,  and  the  shouting  was  quite 
spontaneous. 

The  Turks  are  also  pleased  with 
the  new  rule.  They  are  not  wor- 
ried by  zabtiehs,  they  have  no  fear 
of  conscription,  and  they  rather  like 
the  English. 

The  Greeks  may  be  partially  de- 
scendants from  an  ancient  Cypriot 
race.  There  are  some  curious  types 
amongst  them, — traces  of  Egyptian 
crusading  and  German  blood,  with, 
of  course,  a  strong  mixture  of  the 
Greek  peasant  race.  In  the  north- 
west portion  of  the  island,  about 
Korruachitz,  there  are  several  vil- 
lages of  Maronites,  settlers  from 
the  Lebanon.  They  appear  to  have 
arrived  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  have  maintained  their  religion, 
though  they  have  given  up  their 
language  and  taken  to  speaking 
Greek. 

Elocks  of  goats  and  fat-tailed 
sheep  roam  all  over  the  country  in 
large  herds,  picking  up  a  scanty 
sustenance  on  dried -up  herbage. 
They  give  a  good  supply  of  milk 
in  the  spring,  particularly  in  the 
mountain  districts  of  Limasol  and 
Papho.  A  large  number  of  cheeses 
are  made  and  exported  from  Lim- 
asol every  year.  The  cattle  are, 
as  a  rule,  small,  and  are  used  for 
ploughing  and  carting.  They  are 
not  milked  or  eaten  by  the  natives. 
Donkeys  and  mules  are  the  com- 
mon beasts  of  burden,  and  are  very 
numerous.  The  mules  are  good, 
but  the  natives  do  not  understand 
loading  them  properly.  They  have 
slight  trumpery  saddles,  and,  as  a 
rule,  carry  very  little.  Ponies  are 
common,  and  are  ridden  and  used 
as  pack-animals.  There  are  also  a 
few  inferior  camels. 

A  slight  description  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  northern  shore  to 
Troados  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
topography  of  the  island. 
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The  northern  shore  is  completely 
cut  }ff  from  the  rest  of  the  island 
by  i,  range  of  mountains  that  only 
Ieav3  a  narrow  strip  of  very  fertile 
rede  ish  soil  between  them  and  the 
sea.  This  plain  is  covered  with 
carob  and  olive  trees,  and  is  well 
watered  from  the  hills  close  by. 
The  dense  foliage  of  the  carob  gives 
a  delightful  shade ;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  pleasantest  portions  of  the 
island  to  live  in.  Unfortunately 
this  plain  is  very  narrow,  and  the 
land  rises  steeply  to  the  northern 
range  of  mountains,  which  stand  up 
in  sharp  crags  and  peaks,  stretching 
away  east  and  west  the  whole  length 
of  tlie  island.  On  some  of  these 
peaks  and  overhanging  precipices 
castes  are  perched,  such  as  the 
medieval  castle  of  Hilaricon  and  the 
two  queens'  houses  at  Buffavento 
and  Kantara.  The  two  latter  ap- 
pear probably  to  have  been  used  as 
places  to  look  out  for  an  enemy 
from  the  north,  and  by  lighting 
beacons  to  warn  the  island  of  com- 
ing danger.  Of  both  of  them  a 
legend  relates  that  they  are  com- 
posed of  a  hundred  rooms,  ninety- 
nine  of  which  are  known,  and  that 
when  the  hundredth  is  discovered 
it  will  be  full  of  gold.  The  masonry 
is  rough -hewn,  not  dressed,  and 
shovs  no  signs  of  great  age.  The 
ston3s  used  are  only  of  moderate 
dim<  msions,  and  the  whole  has 
moro  the  appearance  of  being  only 
threB  or  four  hundred  years  old 
thar  that  of  great  antiquity. 

Along  the  northern  slopes  of  these 
hills  there  are  many  charming  nooks, 
cool -shaded  valleys  with  bright 
streams,  the  sea  breaking  in  the 
many  little  coves  and  creeks  of  the 
shoi3  close  by — while  beyond,  the 
snov-clad  hills  of  Asia  Minor  stand 
out  ;lear. 

Ascending  the  pass  that  leads  to 
Mc(  sia,  we  look  down  on  a  broad 
brovn  plain  without  trees,  that 
appc  ars  quite  flat  from  the  elevation 


we  are  at.  Villages  are  dotted 
about,  with  their  white  churches 
standing  out  conspicuously.  Ni- 
cosia is  seen  in  mid -plain,  with 
cathedrals  and  minarets  and  patches 
of  green ;  and  beyond  are  the  blue 
range  of  Makeras  and  Troados,  with 
the  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross  stand- 
ing out  by  itself  to  the  east. 

Immediately  below  us  is  a  band 
of  shale  hills  about  three  miles 
wide,  perfectly  barren,  and  with 
very  steep  slopes  :  they  are  cut  up 
by  innumerable  water-courses.  The 
denudation  that  has  formed  them 
has  been  arrested  by  layers  of 
almost  vertical  strata,  sustaining  the 
clayey  soil  at  an  angle  of  almost  45°. 
To  the  east,  amongst  these  barren 
hills,  appears  a  strip  of  brilliant 
green  running  out  into  the  plain : 
this  is  Kethroea,  one  of  the  gems  of 
Cyprus.  Below  the  cliffs  of  the 
Pentadactylon  a  large  spring  gushes 
out  of  the  rocks  at  an  elevation  of 
850  feet  above  the  sea.  The  spring 
is  enclosed,  in  modern  masonry,  in 
a  covered  channel  which  collects 
the  water  from  four  different  heads. 
The  water  is  bright,  clear,  and 
slightly  warm — 67°  Fahr.  Rather 
more  than  four  thousand  gallons  a 
minute  are  constantly  supplied  both 
summer  and  winter.  The  remains 
of  an  ancient  aqueduct  can  be  traced 
that  once  led  the  water  to  Salamis. 
Rushing  down  a  steep  valley  in  the 
shale  hills,  the  water  changes  them 
up  to  a  certain  level  into  the  most 
fertile  banks,  clothed  with  green  of 
every  hue,  and  covered  with  fruit- 
trees;  above  the  water-line  the 
hills  remain  the  same  barren,  glar- 
ing, mud-coloured  ridges,  that  seem 
to  set  off  the  green-like  brightness 
of  the  valley  they  contain.  Pass- 
ing along  innumerable  aqueducts, 
covered  with  luxuriant  fronds  of 
maidenhair  fern,  turning  over  a 
score  of  mills,  the  streams  find  their 
way  through  thick  groves  of  oranges, 
pomegranates,  mulberries,  and  other 
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fruit-trees.  Beaching  the  mouth  of 
the  valley  the  water  is  carried  fan- 
like  out  on  to  the  plain,  fertilising 
the  soil  until  every  drop  is  ex- 
pended. Houses  cluster  along  the 
banks  of  the  main  streams,  and  as 
these  spread  on  the  plain,  they 
form  small  villages,  gradually  be- 
coming more  distinct  and  separated. 

Leaving  Mcosia  to  the  east,  we 
cross  the  plain,  passing  the  dried- 
up  Pedias  river.  The  plain  is  not 
so  level  as  it  appeared  from  above ; 
ridges  of  flat  rocks  show  a  former 
elevation  that  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  rains  of  centuries, 
only  leaving  islands  here  and  there 
to  show  what  was  once  the  forma- 
tion. Where  the  top  crust  remains 
all  is  bare  and  uncultivated,  but 
where  it  is  broken  away  by  denu- 
dation the  land  is  very  fertile. 
Passing  the  fertile  plain  of  Morphu 
on  the  west,  we  make  straight  for 
the  hills  below  Mount  Troados, 
whose  glittering  snow  -  clad  top 
serves  as  a  guide.  Here  we  again 
come  on  rushing  streams  of  water, 
groves  of  oranges  and  lemons,  that 
make  Leoka  the  noted  orange-grow- 
ing place  in  the  island.  Situated  at 
the  mouth  of  a  valley  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  spots.  The  hills 
around  are  full  of  mineral  wealth, 
and  clothed  with  mighty  pines ; 
broad  and  fertile  valleys  lead  from 
them  to  the  plain  below. 

Advancing  up  the  valley,  with 
the  rushing  torrent  at  our  feet,  we 
come  across  villages  perched  on  the 
steep  slopes,  resembling  villages  in 
Switzerland.  Above,  the  hills,  are 
covered  with  vineyards.  To  the 
west  the  mountains  get  wilder,  and 
the  pine -forests  grow  larger  and 
more  dense.  In  this  little  explored 
country  there  is  a  mass  of  intricate 
valleys  and  steep  slopes  covered 
with  trees.  There  are  streams  of 
water,  and  the  ground  in  parts  is 
clothed  with  luxuriant  bracken-fern 


under  the  lofty  pines.  Though 
much  injured  by  burning  for  resin, 
they  are  still  fine  trees,  and  there 
are  a  good  many  young  ones  grow- 
ing up  to  refill  the  spaces  that  have 
been  cleared. 

The  mountaineers  are  very  hos- 
pitable. They  sprinkle  our  hands 
with  rose-water,  and  bring  out  cu- 
rious preserves  of  grapes  and  other 
sweets.  Sometimes  they  burn  olive- 
branches  in  a  large  spoon  in  front  of 
us,  as  a  preventive  from  the  evil 
eye.  The  olive-branches  have  been 
hung  up  in  the  church  for  some 
time. 

A  narrow  and  steep  path  leads 
up  to  Troados  or  Olympus.  From 
here  we  get  a  magnificent  view  of 
almost  the  whole  island.  The  plain 
we  have  passed  looks  dim  and  misty 
below  us.  The  northern  range  of 
mountains  are  blue,  and  appear  to 
stretch  away  to  the  east  beyond  our 
range  of  sight.  To  the  east  and 
west,  ranges  of  mountain-tops  fill  the 
space  in  the  utmost  confusion.  To 
the  west  these  tops  are  more  densely 
wooded  with  dark  pines  than  those 
to  the  east.  Looking  south  over  the 
Limasol  and  Papho  districts,  hill 
and  valley  seem  to  fill  up  the  whole 
of  the  island.  The  hills  are  covered 
with  scrub  and  sometimes  with 
trees.  A  marked  line  can  be  clearly 
distinguished  where  the  white'chalk 
gives  place  to  the  dark  metamor- 
phosed rocks  of  which  Troados  is 
formed ;  and  here  the  vineyards  are 
seen  covering  the  slopes  in  all  direc- 
tions. Towards  the  south-west  a 
large  white  hill  stands  out  promi- 
nently, crowned  by  a  little  chapel. 
This  is  the  Panagia  Khrisosogio- 
tessa,  a  large  Greek  monastery, 
rivalling  the  great  monastery  of 
Kiku,  which  can  also  be  seen  in 
the  pine-covered  hills  to  our  west. 
Over  the  Papho  district  the  white 
chalky  limestone  seems  to  prevail. 
The  valleys  are  large,  and  have 
streams  of  water  in  them  irrigating 
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the  lower  slopes  of  the  steep  hills. 
The  hills  are  greener,  the  grass 
force  ing  in  places  a  perfect  turf. 
Numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  are 
grazi  ng,  driven  over  from  the  parched 
plain  to  the  north  to  feed  on  the 
luxuriant  slopes  of  the  Papho  and 
Linusol  hills. 

We  have  had  our  eyes  on  Cyprus 
as  h  desirable  position  for  some 
time.  As  early  as  October  1876, 
it  appears  something  had  been  de- 
cide j,  for  the  innumerable  and  very 
bad  maps  of  the  island  issued  on 
linen  from  the  War  Office  are  all 
stan  ped  with  that  date.  Palestine, 
no  doubt,  was  the  great  rival,  had 
war  broken  out  with  Russia.  We 
mig'it  have  occupied  the  country 
which  we  must  defend  from  invasion 
fron,  the  north  ;  we  .  might  have 
constructed  the  works  that  would 
make  the  passes  of  the  Lebanon  in- 
accessible, and  have  prepared  the 
position  about  Mount  Carmel,  the 
greatest  battle-field  of  the  world,  for 
the  final  contest. 

Directly  "Peace  with  honour" 
pre\  ailed,  Cyprus  carried  the  day. 
We  know  the  advantages  of  a  sea- 
girt shore.  No  complications  of 
hoi}  sites  and  sentimental  interests, 
no  religious  task  of  sending  the  Jew 
bad:  and  placing  a  king  on  the 
thrc  ne  of  Judah,  tend  to  embarrass 
'our  occupation  of  the  island. 

The  position  of  Cyprus  was 
clea  iy  seen  to  be  almost  perfect  as 
a  foise  of  operations  in  Syria,  and 
for  :  nfluencing  the  reforms  in  Asia 
Mir  or. 

S  D  we  have  come  to  Cyprus,  and 
sorn  3  are  horribly  disgusted  because 
it  1;  not  the  seventh  heaven  pro- 
mised by  Mohammed  to  true  be- 
liev  3rs.  Had  we  been  only  looking 
for  i  charming  climate,  a  delightful 
and  healthy  country,  rich  and  pros- 
pen  us,  'capable  of  paying  us  well 


for  taking  possession  of  it,  there  is 
no  doubt  we  might  have  chosen 
something  nearer  the  Garden  of 
Eden;  but  we  should  have  been 
no  better  than  freebooters,  looting 
from  the  weak  •  the  richest  jewels 
we  could  get  hold  of. 

The  great  reasons  for  our  coming 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of — to 
influence  the  Turkish  rule  in  Asia 
Minor  for  good,  and  to  be  capable 
of  resisting  any  further  encroach- 
ments from  the  north.  Unless  we 
see  reforms  carried  out  in  Asia 
Minor,  how  can  we  answer  the 
great  Christian  deliverer  when  he 
advances  to  lift  the  yoke  from  suf- 
fering Christians  ?  We  may  know 
that  the  Muscovite  yoke  is  twice 
as  heavy  as  the  Ottoman;  still,  fan- 
atical Christians,  as  all  Christians 
are  in  the  East,  will  prefer  a  heavy 
yoke,  put  on  by  a  master  of  their 
own  faith,  rather  than  a  lighter 
burden  imposed  by  the  infidel 
Moslem. 

The  army  of  those  who  are  to  be 
our  future  allies  should  also  be  at- 
tended to.  We  know  what  splendid 
fighting  material  there  is  in  the 
Turkish  soldier.  We  also  know 
their  wants — good  officers,  discip- 
line, and  commissariat.  By  raising 
and  maintaining  a  Turkish  regiment 
in  Cyprus,  we  could  find  out  by  ex- 
perience the  reforms  necessary.  It 
would  become  the  training  school 
for  officers,  who  would  be  capable 
of  carrying  out  the  same  reforms  in 
Asia  Minor  ;  and  in  case  of  war,  we 
should  have  men  able  to  raise  troops 
amongst  the  many  warlike  tribes  of 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  who  would  fol- 
low an  English  leader  to  the  death. 

By  thus  employing  Cyprus  we 
should  make  its  possession  politi- 
cally of  the  vastest  importance,  and 
we  should  really  possess  the  key  of 
the  East. 


C  i.MP  LEVKOUIKO,  CYPRUS. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. — CORRESPONDENCE. 


"Ah!  why 
Should  life  all  labour  be  ? " 

— The  Lotos-Eaters. 


NOT  a  word  of  tidings  from  Otto 
reached  his  regiment  until  a  short 
telegram,  dated  Krakau,  announced 
his  immediate  arrival.  This  tele- 
gram produced  the  effect  of  a  small 
bomb ;  but  mingled  with  the  ex- 
citement there  was  an  element  of 
disappointment.  Such  a  tame  end- 
ing to  an  expedition  which  every 
one  had  invested  with  wonder  and 
mystery  was  a  palpable  come-down, 
and  there  was  a  prevalent  im- 
pression that  Otto  had  somehow 
or  other  mismanaged  the  chances 
offered  by  Fortune.  His  appear- 
ance and  manner  on  arriving  did 
not  tend  to  diminish  this  impres- 
sion ;  neither  did  he  seem  inclined 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  which  some 
of  his  comrades  displayed  rather 
broadly.  He  volunteered  no  infor- 
mation, and  answered  all  questions 
laconically. 

The  original  arrangement  had 
been  that  he  was  to  go  home  to 
Steinblihl  for  a  week  or  so  on  land- 
ing ;  but  the  long  hours  of  reflec- 
tion which  he  had  had  leisure  for  on 
the  sea- voyage  had  ended  by  alter- 
ing this  intention.  An  invincible 
repugnance  kept  him  from  home 
just  then,  and  a  fear  lest  the  secret 
of  his  love  should  be  betrayed. 
Strange  faces,  or  at  least  indifferent 
ones,  would  be  the  most  congenial 
surroundings  at  this  moment.  It 
would  be  better  to  wait  a  little 
longer  before  encountering  Arnold's 
calmly  scrutinising  gaze. 

On  the  evening  of  his  arrival 
Langenfeld  said  to  him,  over  the 
supper-table,  "  I  was  out  at  Snyhi- 
nice  last  week,  and  they  all  inquired 


after  you;  I  suppose  you  will  be 
going  there  soon." 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  ever  going  there  again,"  was 
the  unexpected  reply,  given  with 
so  much  asperity  that  Langenfeld 
looked  up  in  surprise  from  his  Rost- 
braten,  wondering  what  had  come 
over  his  friend. 

One  moment  of  triumph  Otto 
enjoyed.  It  was  the  moment  when 
Maraquita  was  first  led  out  to  be 
submitted  to  his  comrades'  judg- 
ment. It  was  delightful  to  him  to 
witness  their  undisguised  surprise 
and  loudly-spoken  admiration.  Tlje 
sensation  was  all  the  plea_santer  from 
its  entire  novelty ;  for  until  now 
Otto  had  never  been  in  the  position 
of  possessing  anything  which  could 
be  a  subject  of  envy  to  any  one. 
With  his  keen  appreciation  of  all 
the  amenities  and  beauties  of  life, 
and  his  still  keener  appreciation  of 
the  wealth  which  can  command 
them,  this  had  been  to  him  a  sore 
trial.  Added  to  this,  he  had  a 
genuine  love  of  horses;  and  often 
when  some  one  amongst  his  com- 
rades, more  fortunate  than  he,  was 
parading  a  new  acquisition,  Otto  had 
thought  with  bitter  mortification  that 
his  turn  would  never  come.  And 
now  it  had  come  so  brilliantly.  Good 
horses  were  scarce,  and  the  money 
to  procure  them  still  scarcer,  and  it 
had  been  long  since  a  horse  of 
Maraquita's  stamp  had  belonged  to 
any  one  in  the  regiment. 

"  I  knew  she  would  make  a  sen- 
sation," he  said  to  himself,  triumph- 
antly, a  hundred  times  that  forenoon. 
"  How  fortunate  it  is  that  she 
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is  not  to  be  buried  alive  at  Stein- 
biihl!" 

tweeter  to  him  still  than  the 
gereral  admiration  of  the  regiment 
was  the  triumph  of  casting  his 
enemy  in  the  shade.  Hitherto  Cap- 
tain Kreislich,  as  the  moneyed  man 
of  the  regiment,  had  never  seen  his 
hoises  rivalled;  but  to-day  even  he 
was  obliged,  half  grudgingly,  to  own 
that  he  was  outdone.  As  it  was,  he 
strained  all  his  ingenuity  to  lessen 
Otto's  victory. 

'I  am  not  sure  that  she  is  quite 
the  colour  I  should  have  chosen  my- 
self." Then,  as  a  brighter  thought 
struck  him,  "But  her  pedigree;  how 
about  that?  Are  you  sure  it  is  all 
right  ? " 

' :  All  right !  Of  course  it  is  all 
right  ;  but  it  is  not  written  on 
paper." 

'•No  written  pedigree1?"  inquired 
the  Captain,  with  a  tone  of  well- 
expressed  disgust  in  his  voice. 

'No  written  pedigree,"  repeated 
Otto,  calmly ;  "  and  I  should  like 
to  know  what  use  it  would  be.  You 
have  only  got  to  look  at  her." 

'  Oh,  of  course,  of  course,"  said 
the  other,  in  a  calmly  irritating 
tonoj  "I  didn't  mean  that ;  but 
only,  you  know,  in  case  of  selling, 
it  might  make  a  difference." 

<k  I  shall  never  sell  her  as  long  as 
I  li/e,"  said  Otto,  hotly,  as  he  went 
up  to  Maraquita  and  stroked  her 
glossy  neck.  He  was  thinking  of 
thii  gs  they  could  not  guess  at. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  drawled 
Kreislich;  "but  it  was  only  natural, 
you  know,  to  think  that  you  might 
hav3  some  object  of  the  sort." 

Some  passages  taken  from  the  let- 
ters which  passed  between  Otto  and 
Reafca,  and  a  few  extracts  from  her 
diary,  will  be  the  best  illustration 
at  t.iis  period. 

At  Hamburg  Otto  had  despatched 
a  budget  of  twelve  pages,  of  which 
I  stall  only  quote  the  two  last. 


"...  My  darling,  now  that 
that  wearisome  journey  is  behind 
me,  I  feel  that  I  should  like  to  step 
on  to  the  next  ship,  and  go  through 
it  all  agaio,  in  order  to  get  back  to 
you ;  the  weariness  and  the  discom- 
fort would  be  delightful  to  bear, 
thinking  of  my  reward  at  the  end. 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  a  fool,  Reata, 
to  leave  you  and  come  back  here 
alone.  I  ought  never  to  have  gone 
from  your  side,  after  once  I  knew 
you  loved  me.  What,  after  all,  are 
all  the  objections  my  aunt  would 
have  made  ?  I  should  have  spoken 
at  once,  and  openly,  and  brought 
you  home  with  me  as  my  wife.  You 
do  not  think  me  guilty  of  cowardice, 
do  you,  darling,  for  acting  as  I  did  1 
And  yet  I  have  been  a  coward;  my 
love  has  made  a  coward  of  me.  I 
did  not  dare  to  risk  my  happiness 
at  one  blow.  Reata,  my  own  beauti- 
ful Reata,  forgive  me ;  for  my  weak- 
ness is  but  the  strength  of  my  love. 

"  There  are  reasons  which  might 
induce  my  aunt  to  oppose  my 
marriage,  and  she  might  refuse  to 
come  to  Europe  with  you ;  or,  what 
would  be  far  worse,  she  might,  in 
the  long  months  you  are  together, 
use  her  influence  against  me.  For 
these  reasons  I  dared  not  speak ;  and 
for  these  reasons  you  must  see  how 
necessary  it  is  that  my  aunt  should 
not  know  our  secret  yet. 

"I  tremble  when  I  think  of  all 
the  chances  and  accidents  of  life, 
and  of  the  distance  which  lies  be- 
tween us.  And  again,  at  moments 
it  seems  as  if  you  were  so  near  me. 
I  have  only  to  put  up  my  hand 
over  my  eyes,  and  I  can  see  you 
before  me,  as  I  saw  you  last,  in 
your  white  dre.ss,  with  the  great 
green  leaves  of  the  creepers  droop- 
ing over  you ;  and  those  eyes, 
which  it  maddens  me  to  think  of, 
filled  with  tears.  .  .  . 

"You  will  come,  will  you  not, 
darling,  at  Christmas'?  I  know 
you  will  come,  but  I  want  you  to 
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assure   me    of   it,    and   tell   it   me 
again  when  you  write.     .     .     . 

"Try  and  keep  the  old  lady  in 
good  humour,  and  make  her  stick 
to  her  promise ;  but  be  discreet,  and 
don't  let  her  suspect  what  an  inter- 
est you  have  in  the  matter.  .  .  ." 

From  Reata  to  Otto. 

"July4tk. 

"  DEAREST  OTTO, — Do  you  know 
that  during  this  last  week  I  have 
found  out  something  quite  new  1 
Shall  I  tell  you  what?  I  have 
found  out  that  this  place  here,  and 
the  prairie,  and  the  forest,  even  my 
own  forest,  can  be  very  dull  and 
lonely. 

"When  I  think  of  the  time 
before  you  came,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  was  much  more  easily  satis- 
fied than  now ;  I  know  that  I  was 
quite  content  with  my  forest.  It 
is  all  your  fault ;  I  found  that  out 
a  few  days  ago^  and  I  almost  felt 
angry  with  you  for  having  disturb- 
ed my  peace.  Not  for  very  long, 
though ;  so  don't  get  angry  in  your 
turn.  I  like  the  change  better  on 
the  whole.  I  am  not  the  same 
Reata  I  was  five  weeks  ago;  and 
oh,  Otto,  I  never,  never  dreamt 
that  there  could  be  such  happiness 
in  the  world ! 

"  Are  you  as  happy  as  I  am?  Will 
you  swear  to  me  that  nothing  could 
add  to  your  happiness  at  this  mo- 
ment? And,  above  all,  tell  me 
again  and  again  that  you  love  me 
only  for  my  sake — that  you  would 
not  love  me  a  whit  more  for  all 
the  riches  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
Yesterday  in  the  forest  I  met  such 
a  beautiful  beetle  on  a  cactus-leaf ; 
it  had  red  horns  and  yellow  legs, 
and  it  reminded  me  so  much  of 
you, — no,  don't  laugh — there  really 
was  something  in  its  expression 
that  was  like  yours ;  but  for  that 
I  would  have  taken  it  home  with 
me.  As  it  was,  I  had  not  the 


heart  to  rob  it  of  its  liberty,  so  I 
opened  my  fingers  and  let  it  fly, 
and  it  went  straight  up  to  the 
highest  leaves  of  the  palm-trees, 
as  if  it  were  glad  to  get  released. 
You  will  never  be  glad  to  get  re- 
leased, will  you,  Otto  1  No,  I 
know  you  won't.  Only  that  beetle 
was  so  like  you  !  .  .  . 

"Remember,  I  must  have  the 
photographs  you  promised  me  ; 
your  own,  and  your  brother's,  and 
your  sister's,  and  your  father's.  I 
want  to  get  familiar  with  their 
faces  before  T  see  them.  Tell  me 
all,  every  word  they  said  when  you 
told  them.  Were  they  very  much 
surprised?  or  shocked?  or  disgust- 
ed? Do  they  think  you  foolish? 
Do  they  expect  me  to  be  an  un- 
tamed savage  ?  I  may  perhaps 
seem  to  them  a  little  wild  at  first ; 
but  really  I  am  not  as  bad  as  I 
look;  and  then  —  oh  yes,  is  not 
your  brother  Arnold,  in  especial, 
horrified  at  having  a  sister-in-law 
who  is  beneath  him  in  rank  ?  You 
told  me  he  was  so  very  aristocratic 
in  all  his  ideas.  Do  you  think  he 
will  ever  be  able  to  get  reconciled 
to  me?  .  .  . 

"  Do  you  remember  how  we  dis- 
puted that  morning  about  those 
ballads?  It  was  before  I  had  a 
notion  that  you  would  ever  be  any- 
thing to  me.  I  had  no  idea  then 
that  you  would  be  my  own  true 
knight;  for  you  are  my  own  true 
knight,  are  you  not,  Otto  ?  and  you 
would  fetch  me  a  whole  packet  of 
gloves,  wouldn't  you,  from  under 
the  noses  of  any  amount  of  wild 
animals  ? 

"  I  thirik — yes,  I  am  sure — your 
love  for  me  would  have  strength  to 
stand  a  trial.  .  .  .  Ortega  is 
standing  on  his  head  outside  the 
veranda,  waiting  for  my  letter;  so 
I  must  wind  up,  as  I  think  he 
ought  to  be  discouraged.  He  is 

going  to  ride  in  to  E on  '  the 
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"  When  you  write,  tell  me  how 
often  you  think  of  me ;  tell  me 
anything  about  yourself;  tell  me 
how  you  are  looking,  what  you  are 
doing :  I  care  to  hear  about  it  all. 
Write  very,  very  soon  to  your  own 

"BEATA." 

"  p.S. — I  must  just  let  Ortega 
stand  on  his  head  a  little  longer, 
while  I  put  this  in.  Eemember 
your  photograph  must  be  in  full 
uniform;  I  insist  upon  that.  Tell 
me  whether  Maraquita  has  stood 
tl.e  journey  well. 

"P.P.S.— Will  your  father  or 
Gabrielle  write  to  me?  I  should 
like  it  so  much." 

Otto  to  Reata. 

"  August  5th. 

"My  OWN  ANGEL! — The  sight 
of  your  handwriting  was  like  a 
glimpse  of  heaven  to  me;  the  first 
letter  from  you,  Eeata !  How  I 
have  sighed  for  it  through  all  those 
woary  days  !  I  knew  it  could  not 
come  sooner,  in  the  common  course 
of  things ;  but  I  was  unreasonably 
impatient— wanting  a  token  to  tell 
m  3  that  my  happiness  was  a  reality, 
net  merely  a  golden  dream  that 
had  passed.  .  .  .  And  I  am 
greatly  in  want  of  comfort  and 
solacement  just  at  present ;  we  are 
at  the  height  of  our  autumn  manoeu- 
vres, and,  as  bad  luck  would  have 
it,  one  of  the  captains  has  fallen 
ill  suddenly,  and  his  squadron  has 
been  handed  over  to  me  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  or  so,  so  that  I  am 
as  hard-worked  as  a  galley-slave. 
Fji.ncy  going  out  every  morning  at 
six,  and  being  out  in  the  heat  of 
tha  day,  shouting  at  a  lot  of  idiots, 
and  getting  shouted  at  by  still 
greater  idiots;  and  then,  at  half- 
past  eleven,  returning  all  hot  and 
dusty  to  a  bad  dinner  !  And  then, 
when  that  is  over,  there  are  no 
'  h  ours  of  peace'  for  me,  no  pleasant 
lounging  in  a  hammock;  but  I  have 
to  rush  off  and  visit  barracks,  or 
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write  reports,  or  superintend  the 
breaking-in  of  the  young  horses. 
Military  life  is  a  very  hard  one, 
certainly,  in  this  wretched  country ; 
and  more  so  still  for  a  married 
man.  How  will  you  like  it,  my 
darling,  after  we  are  married,  often 
not  seeing  me  for  half  the  day — 
sometimes  not  till  the  evening? 
and  then  my  coming  home  tired 
and  dusty  in  summer,  and  tired 
and  muddy  in  winter,  too  much 
worn  out  to  speak  even  to  you? 

"Dearly  as  I  love  you,  or  rather 
because  I  so  dearly  love  you,  I 
sometimes  shudder  at  the  notion 
of  bringing  you  into  all  the  worries 
and  hardships  of  this  life,  which  I 
have  learnt  to  know  so  well,  but  of 
which  you  cannot  possibly  conceive 
any  true  idea.  How  should  you, 
my  bright  angel,  living  like  an 
enchanted  princess  in  the  midst  of 
your  palm-groves,  surrounded  with 
sunshine  and  flowers,  know  what  I 
mean  when  I  speak' of  these  things, 
or  guess  at  the  prosaic  miseries  of  a 
life  like  mine  ? 

"I  will  go  a  little  further,  and 
say  something  more ;  for  I  must  be 
open  with  you,  my  own  and  only 
treasure;  and  do  I  not  know  that 
our  love  cannot  be  shaken  by  any- 
thing ?  I  had  hoped  that  the  pro- 
visions in  my  uncle's  will,  or  if  not, 
my  aunt's  generosity,  should  enable 
me  to  leave  the  army.  If  this  hope 
was  strong  at  the  time  I  left  Europe, 
it  grew  tenfold  stronger  after  I 
became  attached  to  you ;  for  what 
man,  having  won  such  a  treasure, 
would  not  like  to  give  up  his  whole 
life  to  the  enjoyment  of  it  ?  Every 
moment  after  the  one  that  makes 
you  mine  should  be  devoted  all 
and  entirely  to  the  happiness  of 
possessing  and  adoring  you.  I 
know  now  that  this  cannot  be ; 
because  the  hope  I  have  just  referred 
to  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

"As  yet  I  have  avoided  any 
references  to  money  matters,  or  to 
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our  prospects  of  fortune ;  but  there  is 
no  good  to  be  gained  by  this.  I  do 
not  know  how  far  you  may  be  aware 
of  the  contents  of  my  uncle's  will — 
it  is  useless  to  enter  into  that  sub- 
ject now;  enough  to  say,  that  by  the 
provisions  therein  contained,  I  will 
have  a  yearly  income  of  two  thou- 
sand florins  —  a  sum  sufficient  to 
enable  a  single  man  to  live  inde- 
pendently, but  which,  even  when 
added  to  your  annuity,  would, 
without  my  pay,  be  too  miserable 
a  pittance  to  enable  us  to  live  with 
any  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  life. 
So  that,  calculate  and  count  as  I 
may,  I  always  return  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  that  is,  that  my 
remaining  in  the  army  is  a  matter 
of  positive  necessity.  My  miserable 
eight  hundred  florins  of  pay  seem 
hardly  worth  considering,  but  the 
next  year  or  two  must  see  me 
captain;  and,  humiliating  as  the 
thought  may  be,  there  is  no  use 
in  denying  that  the  twelve  hundred 
florins  will  make  some  difference 
in  our  lives.  .  .  . 

"That  round  of  duties  which  I 
find  irksome  even  now,  how  hard 
will  they  seem  when  I  have  to  leave 
you  for  them !  They  say  that  a 
married  officer  must  choose  between 
being  a  bad  officer  or  a  bad  hus- 
band :  it  is  an  easy  choice  for  me ; 
rather,  a  thousand  times  rather, 
will  I  sacrifice  every  consideration 
of  military  duty,  than  neglect 
the  idol  which  I  adore  with  such 
passionate  devotion.  .  .  . 

"What  a  number  of  questions 
you  ask  about  my  family  !  And, 
darling,  don't  be  disappointed  at 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  but  I  have 
thought  it  best,  after  consideration, 
not  to  tell  them  about  our  engage- 
ment. There  are  many  reasons  for 
this  course,  some  reasons  which  I 
cannot  enter  on  with  you  at  present, 
Let  it  remain  a  secret  till  the  time 
when  you  come  home  with  my  aunt, 
and  then  any  objection  which  could 


possibly  be  raised  must  vanish  of 
itself  when  they  see  you.  .  .  .__ 
"  In  the  midst  of  my  fatigues 
and  worries,  a  momentary  triumph 
came  to  brighten  me  the  other  day. 
Maraquita,  who  has  made  quite 
a  sensation  in  the  regiment,  was 
marked  out  by  attention  from  high 
quarters.  We  were  getting  re- 
viewed by  the  commanding-general 
T ,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed officers  of  our  cavalry;  and  his 
practised  eye  was  at  once  attracted 
by  Maraquita.  He  sent  for  me 
immediately  after  the  review,  and 
asked  me  no  end  of  questions  about 
her,  and  finally  asked  if  I  would 
part  with  her.  He  was  very  much 
in  earnest,  and  pressed  me  on  the 
point,  going  as  far  as  two  thousand 
florins  in  his  offers,  which  is  a  fab- 
ulous sum  to  give  for  a  horse  here. 
I  think  the  others  all  thought  me 
mad  for  refusing;  but  how  could 
I  dream  of  parting  with  anything 
that  was  your  gift1?  For  I  will 
consider  her  your  gift;  I  cannot 
think  of  it  in  any  other  way.  Was 
it  not  by  your  persuasion  that  my 
aunt  consented  to  make  her  over  to 
me,  instead  of  to  Arnold?  And, 
by  the  by,  now  that  I  think  of  it, 
it  is  very  lucky  that  that  plan  was 
changed ;  for  I  am  almost  sure  that 
Maraquita  would  be  too  light  to 
carry  him  well.  She  is  perfectly 
up  to  my  weight ;  but  you  know  I 
told  you  that  Arnold  is  a  different 
build  altogether  —  quite  a  heavy- 
dragoon  stamp  of  man.  .  .  ." 

Reata  to  Otto. 

"  September  18th. 

"  MY  OWN  OTTO  ! — What  is  the 
use  of  asking  me  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed? Of  course  I  am  disap- 
pointed, horribly  disappointed,  at 
your  not  telling  your  family.  I 
had  looked  forward  so  much  to 
hearing  what  they  said,  and  I  had 
half  hoped  for  a  letter  from  some 
of  them. 
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"  I  didn't  like  your  letter  very 
much,  this  time ;  in  fact,  it  put  me 
into  a  rage,  but  I  won't  speak 
about  that  just  now.  The  photo- 
graphs I  liked  more;  you  know 
I  have  seen  very  few  photographs 
at  all,  and  these  were  different 
from  common  ones  to  me.  I  had 
thought  about  them  so  much,  and 
about  what  their  faces  would  be 
like,  that  I  had  got  pictures  in  my 
mind ;  and  quite  wrong  ones  it 
turns  out  now.  Your  father  is 
very  unlike  my  idea;  there  is  a 
great  resemblance  to  you  ;  and  now 
that  I  have  seen  his  face,  I  think  I 
quite  understand  his  writing  all 
that  about  withered  roses  and 
foiming  torrent?. 

"  Gabrielle's  photograph  fright- 
ened me  ;  she  looks  so  delicate, 
like  a  figure  of  transparent  china 
you  can  almost  see  through.  Then 
comes  your  heavy-dragoon  brother  ; 
and  there  I  was  not  so  much  mis- 
taken. His  eyebrows  are  very 
bushy,  and  he  has  too  much  the 
air  of  a  high-nosed  aristocrat ;  but 
for  all  that  I  like  him — I  like  him 
very  much.  There  is  something  of 
gr.mdness  in  his  face,  which  I  don't 
know  how  to  explain. 

"  Your  photograph  I  nearly  burnt, 
after  I  had  looked  at  it :  not  be- 
cause it  is  bad,  or  unlike  you — it 
is  like  you  to  a  certain  extent — 
but  because  it  is  not  good  enough 
for  you.  You  are  much  better- 
looking  than  that ;  you  were  hand- 
somer, even  at  the  time  you  had 
that  horrid  beard.  I  ought  not  to 
have  asked  for  your  photograph  at 
all ;  no  photograph  will  ever  make 
yon  look  like  the  picture  in  my 
memory.  I  do  not  like  this  face 
on  paper,  which  will  not  look  at 
me,  or  smile  at  me,  in  the  way 
you  used  to  do.  .  .  . 

"  One  of  the  things  in  your  letter 
which  put  me  into  a  rage  was  all 
those  complaints  about  having  much 
to  do,  and  about  riding  and  shout- 


ing, and  coming  home  dusty.  No, 
Otto,  don't  frown — I  can  see  you 
frowning  and  biting  your  lip  across 
all  the  oceans  and  the  lands  be- 
tween us ;  but  I  really  am  angry, 
and  I  mean  to  tell  you  so.  I  think 
a  soldier's  calling  is  the  highest  and 
the  noblest  one  in  the  world  ;  if  I 
were  a  man  I  would  be  a  soldier 
myself;  and  how  can  you  talk 
about  shedding  blood,  and  getting 
shot  for  your  country,  if  you  go  on 
complaining  about  such  miserable 
trifles  1 " 

("  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  ever  was 
fool  enough  to  talk  about  shedding 
my  blood  !  "  had  been  Otto's  com- 
ment on  reading  this  passage.) 

"  I  can't  pity  you,  even  if  I 
tried  ever  so  hard,  about  all  those 
things  you  talk  about.  I  see 
nothing  dreadful  in  going  out  at 
six,  or  in  coming  back  at  half- 
past  eleven  ;  I  can  imagine  nothing 
more  delightful  than  being  five 
hours  in  the  saddle  ;  it  is  the  very 
thing  I  should  do  from  choice 
myself.  Neither  do  I  like  your 
theory  about  bad  husbands  and  bad 
officers ;  it  is  a  fallacy.  Of  course 
you  shall  be  a  good  husband ;  but 
you  shall  certainly  not  be  a  bad 
officer  —  I  could  not  stand  that. 
And  I  mean  to  be  an  excellent 
officer's  wife.  What  do  you  take 
me  for,  Otto  1  What  sort  of  metal 
do  you  think  I  am  made  of,  not 
to  be  proof  against  such  miserable 
little  annoyances,  which  you  your- 
self call  petty? 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  me ;  I 
could  do  so  much,  I  could  sacrifice 
everything  I  care  for,  for  the  man 
I  love.  And  I  love  you,  my  dar- 
ling Otto — I  love  you;  a.id  I  have 
never  loved  any  one  else  in  this 
world — except,  of  course,  Ficha  and 
the  Giraffe.  .  .  . 

"  I  don't  like  hearing  a  man  com- 
plain of  things  which  should  be 
beneath  his  notice;  he  ought  to 
put  up  with  very  much  rather  than 
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that.  But  now,  when  I  think  of  it, 
I  should  not  like  you  to  act  upon 
this  principle ;  for  then  you  would 
not  tell  me  everything  you  feel,  and 
that  would  not  do  at  all.  .  . 

"  I  may  not  have  very  much  idea 
about  the  value  of  money  —  you 
have  told  me  so  so  often  that  I 
must  believe  you ;  but  yet  I  do 
think  of  that  sometimes,  and  when 
I  said  just  now  that  I  mean  to  be  a 
good  officer's  wife  I  was  not  talking 
vaguely.  Why  should  we  not  live 
and  be  happy  upon  three  thousand 
norms?  I  am  sure  lots  of  people 
do.  As  long  as  I  am  sure  of  your 
love,  it  would  take  much  less  to 
make  me  happy,  I  know.  .  .  . 

"  I  wonder  whether  your  country 
will  be  very  different  from  what  I 
expect.  You  have  told  me  a  great 
deal  about  it ;  but  some  of  my 
ideas  are  sure  to  be  wrong.  There 
are  moments  when  I  feel  a  sort  of 
strange  dread  at  leaving  this  land. 

"The  other  day,  in  an  old  book 
of  Mr  Boden's,  I  came  across  a 
Mexican  tale  of  a  palm-tree,  which 
was  taken  to  Europe  and  planted 
in  the  soil  there ;  but  it  missed  the 
hot  sun,  and  would  not  grow,  but 
drooped,  and  withered  away  till  it 
was  dead. 

"Might  I  not  wither  like  that 
palm  -  tree  1  I  know  what  you 
will  say ;  that  I  am  not  to  take 
foolish  notions  into  my  head — and 
I  will  not,  if  I  can  help  it.  It  was 
only  a  fancy.  .  .  . 

"  Your  aunt  cannot  write  to  you 
— I  cannot  even  get  her  to  dictate 
a  letter ;  indeed  she  is  not  very 
strong.  You  can  explain  this  to 
your  father  and  brother  in  case  they 
should  be  surprised  at  her  silence.* 

"I  have  something  else  to  say 
too  ;  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  begun 
with  it.  She  will  not  be  able  to  go 
to  Europe  in  winter,  as  had  been 
arranged — it  is  her  health,  and  also 
other  reasons ;  and  oh,  Otto,  if  she 
does  not  go,  how  can  I  ?  How  can 


I  come  to  you  at  the  time  we  had 
settled ?  It  would  be  hardly  three 
months  off  now,  if  everything  had 
remained  as  we  had  planned  it ; 
but  it  has  not  remained. 

"I  know  how  this  will  grieve 
you,  Otto,  for  you  have  been  count- 
ing the  weeks  till  my  coming ;  but 
it  is  quite,  quite  impossible  — 
at  least  quite  impossible  for  the 
Giraffe  to  come;  and  I  suppose  I 
could  not  come  alone.  Of  course, 
if  you  wished  it  very  much,  I  could 
go  to  Europe  by  myself ;  but  per- 
haps this  would  not  be  quite  a 
proper  proceeding,  would  HI  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  judge  about 
this ;  you  know  how  ignorant  I  am 
about  all  your  forms  and  customs. 
It  is  for  you  to  decide,  and  I  leave 
everything  in  your  hands. 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
you  will  find  it  wiser  for  us  to 
wait.  The  Giraffe  might  possibly 
come  next  autumn  ;  but  very  likely 
only  the  following  Christmas.  So 
if  you  do  not  think  that  I  can 
come  home  alone,  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  put  off  everything 
till  then.  It  will  be  a  year,  more 
than  a  year,  most  probably  —  a 
long,  long  time  to  wait !  Must  we 
wait,  Otto?  Eemember,  I  leave 
everything  in  your  hands. 

"When  will  your  answer  come? 
It  is  stupid  of  me  to  ask,  for  I 
know  it  cannot  come  for  eight 
weeks;  and  during  all  those  eight 
weeks  I  will  not  know  whether  I 
am  to  see  you  very  soon,  or  not  for 
another  year.  .  .  ." 

Eeata's  diary  has  been  casually 
referred  to  once  previously ;  and 
before  the  reader  is  allowed  to 
penetrate  into  its  mysteries,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  him  a 
brief  sketch  of.  this  extraordinary 
volume.  I  say  it  is  necessary,  be- 
cause no  one  uninitiated  could  form 
anything  like  a  true  idea  of  what  it 
was  like. 
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To  most  rational  people,  a  young 
lady's  diary  —  and  more  so  still, 
an  engaged  young  lady's  diary — 
is  a  thing  of  intense  weariness ; 
the  concentrated  essence  of  insipid 
sentiment,  silly  or  overstrained, 
according  to  the  character  of 
the  writer,  which  only  the  blessed 
secrecy  enveloping  it  prevents  from 
be  coming  a  social  infliction — some- 
thing to  be  shuddered  at  in  theory, 
skipped  in  novels,  and  flown  from 
in  real  life. 

And  yet,  reader,  I  have  the 
courage  to  give  here  extracts  from 
a  young  lady's  diary — an  engaged 
ycung  lady's  diary  —  and  the  au- 
dacity to  ask  that  you  should  not 
skip  them. 

Reata's  diary  was  anything  but 
a  diary  ;  it  had  none  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  diary,  and  it  certainly 
Wc'.s  conducted  on  principles  which 
diaries  in  general  have  little  to  do 
with.  Perhaps  it  might  be  called 
a  .scrap-book  with  more  correctness ; 
but  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  its 
original  vocation  had  been  that  of 
a  volume  of  chronological  tables, 
which  must  once  have  been  the 
property  of  the  Giraffe  in  her  girl- 
isL  days,  for  it  bore  the  name  of 
Olivia  Bodenbach  on  the  first  page, 
an  1  a  date  of  some  thirty-six  years 
baik.  Reata  had  come  across  the 
volume  lying  by  in  a  corner,  ne- 
gle  cted  and  covered  with  dust,  and 
had  taken  possession  of  it  for  her  own 
pu  'poses.  There  were  titles  written, 
and  dates  marked,  and  columns 
dr;,wn,  on  most  of  the  pages,  and 
fiv'3  or  six  of  the  chronological 
tal  les  were  on  the  verge  of  comple- 
tioa — or  rather,  had  once  been  on 
th(  verge  of  completion ;  for  the 
reigning  sovereigns  whose  names 
we:e  to  have  figured  on  these  pages 
had  little  chance  now  of  ever  com- 
ing into  their  rights.  It  was  a  big 
fat  book,  massively  bound  in  dark- 
gre  en  leather,  rather  the  worse  for 
weir  and  tear  and  a  good  deal  of 


knocking  about  the  world,  but 
looking  as  if  it  would  take  a  good 
deal  more  knocking  about  before 
it  would  consent  to  fall  to  pieces. 
The  inside  was  about  half -full  at 
the  time  I  write ;  the  blank  pages 
opposite  the  historical  tables  were 
scribbled  and  sketched  upon,  or 
had  photographs  or  prints  or  dried 
flowers  pasted  on  them.  There 
were  jottings  inside  the  columns, 
and  impertinent  little  outlines  of 
Fiona's  profile  intruding  themselves 
on  to  the  very  names  of  kings  and 
redoubtable  warriors. 

Into  this  book  Reata  was  accus- 
tomed, at  long  intervals,  to  write 
down  some  of  her  ideas — the  fre- 
quency of  such  occurrences  being 
usually  regulated  more  by  rainy 
days  and  unemployed  evenings  than 
by  the  importance  of  the  events  to 
be  recorded.  It  had  been  so  at 
least  until  lately;  but  during  the 
last  three  months,  and  especially 
since  her  separation  from  Otto, 
Reata,  experiencing  in  her  solitude 
a  greater  need  of  companionship, 
had  had  recourse  to  her  scrap-book 
much  'more  frequently.  As  said 
before,  these  scribblings,  and  her 
arrangements  generally,  were  done, 
as  a  rule,  with  utter  disregard  of 
the  kings  and  warriors ;  but  now 
and  then,  these  first  possessors  of 
the  soil,  encroached  upon  and  dis- 
regarded as  they  were,  would  weave 
themselves,  sometimes  consciously, 
sometimes  unconsciously,  into  her 
written  thoughts. 

Here  was  Otto's  photograph  op- 
posite to  the  name  of  Bayard,  and 
the  battle  of  Rebec,  1524;  and 
under  it,  written  in  a  bold,  proud 
hand,  "  My  chevalier,  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche." 

The  other  photographs  she  had 
stuck  in  wherever  there  was  a 
vacant  place;  and  fate  had  be- 
stowed Arnold  next  to  the  Mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew,  while 
Gabrielle  and  her  father  had  found 
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places  among  the  "chief  ornaments 
of  the  Church  under  Henri  IV." 

The  rest  of  the  column  was  filled 
up  with  writing. 

"September  18th. 

"I  thought  I  should  have  no 
peace  till  that  letter  was  gone ;  and 
now  that  it  is  gone,  I  should  like 
to  have  it  hack.  If  Ortega  had 
not  been  so  precipitate  I  might 
have  had  it  back ;  how  often  have 
I  told  him  not  to  gallop  down  that 
steep  rocky  road ! 

"I  would  have  torn  open  the 
letter  again,  and  stroked  out  half 
1  have  said,  and  told  him  instead 
that  I  will  come  to  Europe  at  any 
price,  rather  than  put  off  his  hap- 
piness and  mine.  My  own  Otto  ! 
My  poor  Otto !  I  have  been  too 
hard  upon  him.  I  will  not  see  his 
face  when  he  reads  it,  but  I  know 
so  well  how  disappointed  he  will 
look.  Not  exactly  disappointed 
either — that  is  not  the  right  word ; 
for  he  never  will  accede  to  my  pro- 
posal. How  angry  he  will  be  with  me 
for  having  even  thought  or  dreamt 
that  it  was  possible  !  I  know  him 
so  well  that  I  could  almost  guess 
the  words  of  his  answer.  I  shall 
just  put  them  down,  to  show  him 
some  day  how  clever  I  am  : — 

" '  My  one  Treasure  and  only 
Love  ! — How  can  you  suggest  such 
barbarous  ideas  1  Put  off  our  mar- 
riage for  a  year  !  Never,  while  my 
heart  beats.  Have  I  not  told  you 
that  the  time  without  you  is  an 
aching  void]  How  could  I  live 
through  it  if  it  were  prolonged? 

" '  No,  a  thousand  times  no ; 
you  belong  to  me,  Reata,  and  I 
claim  you.  Perish  the  squeamish 
conventionalities  of  civilised  coun- 
tries !  Come  to  me,  my  adored 
angel;  I  and  my  whole  family 
shall  wait  for  you  at  the  port,  and 
there,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
we  will  pray  on  our  bended  knees 
that  the  ship  which  carries  my 
treasure  may  be  safely  guided ! 


"'.But  if  you  shrink  from  the  lone- 
ly journey,  breathe  but  one  word, 
and  I  will  rush  across  the  ocean  to 
your  feet!  I  will  claim  you,  I  will 
ravish  you  if  necessary;  but  I 
will  not  consent  to  wait — not  one 
day,  not  one  hour,  not  one  min- 
ute, 0  Reata!'  &c.,  &c.  .  .  . 

"Not  a  moment  of  peace  or  quiet 
till  his  answer  comes.  I  feel  so 
dreadfully,  so  horribly  anxious ! 
What  will  he  say1?  No  use  in 
composing  answers;  I  must  see  it 
in  his  own  hand  before  I  am  at 
peace.  .  . 

"Will  he  be  true  to  me?  It 
must  be  a  hard  trial  for  any  man's 
constancy,  to  choose  between  me 
and  a  fortune.  He  thinks  I  don't 
know  ;  he  little  dreams  that  I 
know  every  line  of  the  will  better 
than  he  does  himself.  .  .  .  And 
he  is  so  afraid  of  my  telling  the 
Giraffe  1  What  would  he  say  if 
he  knew  that  I  had  told  her  long 
ago  1  Poor  Giraffe  !  He  does  not 
know  what  a  friend  to  his  interests 
he  has  in  her — the  very  best  that 
could  be.  ... 

"  I  wonder  if  I  am  doing  wrong  ! 
Oh  that  I  could  begin  all  over  again ! 
These  mysteries,  these  mysteries ! 
...  I  will  not  draw  back.  .  *  "^ 
Happy  poverty  !  how  I  bless  you  ! 
—the  only  true  test  of  a  man's 
love.  But  I  do  not  doubt  his 
love ;  it  is  wicked  of  me  to  think 
such  thoughts.  I  deserve  to  lose 
him;  but  I  will  not  lose  him,  I 
cannot  lose  him.  He  will  be  true 
to  me;  my  own  poor  Otto,  how 
could  I  doubt  him?  My  own 
chevalier,  sans  pewr  et  sans  re- 
proclie." 

Here  the  writing  was  broken  off 
hastily,  and  a  suspicious  round 
mark  had  fallen  on  the  paper,  blot- 
ting out  the  record  of  Mazarin's 
death  in  1661. 

Perhaps  a  tear  consecrated  to  the 
great  statesman's  memory. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. — THE    SKETCH-BOOK. 


1  The  bond  that  links  our  souls  together ; 
Will  it  last  through  stormy  weather  ? " 

—A.  PROCTER. 


The  four  letters  from  which  pas- 
sages have  been  quoted  were  of 
course  not  the  only  ones  which 
d  iring  these  three  months  had 
passed  between  the  Bodenbachs  and 
Mexico.  Besides  two  letters  from 
tte  old  Baron  to  his  "  dearest  and 
most  beloved  cousin  Olivia,"  there 
li; id  been  one  from  Arnold  to  his 
aunt.  ISTo  direct  answers  had  come 
to  any  of  these ;  only  a  message 
tl  rough  Otto,  who  wrote,  say- 
ing that  he  had  heard  from  his 
av.nt,  and  that  she  sent  excuses 
for  her  silence,  under  the  plea 
of  various  somewhat  incongruous 
reasons.  He  gave  no  more  definite 
explanation  of  how  and  when  ex- 
actly he  had  heard  from  Mexico, 
entirely  confining  himself  to  vague 
m  3ssages. 

In  his  first  letter  from  Ezeszdlow, 
he-,  had  written  a  pretty  full  ac- 
count of  his  visit — that  is  to  say, 
of  what  he  meant  to  let  them  know 
of  his  visit ;  and  he  had  also  an- 
nounced to  them  the  fact  that  his 
aunt  intended  to  pass  the  following 
Caristmas  in  Europe.  All  this 
w.is  not  very  satisfactory,  however, 
and  the  family  at  Steinbiihl  were 
net  satisfied.  Arnold,  in  especial, 
w3io  from  the  first  had  been  in- 
clined to  view  the  Mexican  connec- 
tic  n  with  mistrust,  had  an  unde- 
fined feeling  that  something  was 
being  kept  back  from  them.  What, 
he  could  not  imagine.  It  could 
hardly  be  anything  about  the 
m<  >ney  ;  for  that  point  was  made  per- 
fe<  tly  clear  in  the  most  satisfactory 
in;  nner :  first,  by  the  evidence  of 
th-j  will,  which  no  one  could  doubt, 
anl  which,  soon  after  Otto's  return, 
had  been  forwarded  to  Europe  by 


the  firm  of  Le  Yendeur  &  Co.; 
and  secondly,  by  the  due  remit- 
tance of  the  sums  now  due  to  Ar- 
nold and  Otto,  as  being  of  age,  and 
a  year  having  elasped  since  Max- 
imilian Bodenbach's  death,  as  well 
as  the  ten  thousand  florins  legacy 
to  the  old  Baron.  About  the  larger 
sum,  too,  the  interest  of  which  was 
to  be  theirs  under  that  one  condition 
which  the  reader  is  acquainted  with, 
there  could  be  no  earthly  ground 
for  entertaining  doubts.  Nothing 
could  be  more  distinct  and  to  the 
point. 

"  But  why,"  reasoned  Arnold, 
"  does  my  aunt  keep  so  strangely 
aloof  from  any  references  to  this 
matter ;  shirking  correspondence 
with  us,  almost  as  if'  wanting  to 
disclaim  connection  with  the  whole 
business  1 " 

When  Otto,  on  his  return  from 
Mexico,  instead  of  at  once  pre- 
senting himself  before  his  eagerly 
expectant  family,  according  to  the 
original  arrangement,  buried  him- 
self unseen  in  his  Polish  station, 
there  had  been,  as  was  only  natural, 
great  discomposure  and  displeasure 
at  Steinbiihl. 

"So  thoughtless  of  Otto,"  said 
the  old  Baron,  fretfully ;  "  when 
he  knew  that  I  wanted  to  ask  him 
so  many  things  about  Olivia,  and 
whether  she  ever  alluded  to  the 
picnic  with  the  donkeys." 

"  So  unkind  of  Otto,"  said  Ga- 
brielle,  sobbing;  "and  he  promised 
to  bring  me  flower-seeds  and  palm- 
leaves." 

Arnold  did  not  say  what  he 
thought,  but  he  was  himself  much 
provoked  at  this  ridiculous  idea  of 
Otto's,  and  hurt  by  what  seemed  to 
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him  a  want  of  family  affection  and 
of  brotherly  confidence. 

Gradually,  however,  these  differ- 
ent feelings  calmed  down,  and  were 
superseded  by  quiet  exultation  at 
the  successful  issue  of  the  visit ; 
and  gradually  also  they  began  to 
lose  their  first  keen  interest  in  the 
personality  of  the  Mexican  aunt, 
once  regarded  as  the  possible  be- 
queather  of  fortunes — but  who,  as 
as  it  appeared  now,  was  powerless. 
Should  she  die  to-morrow,  her  death 
could  not  in  any  possible  manner 
influence  them  materially,  and  her 
immense  riches  must  pass  into 
strange  hands.  Aunt  Olivia  had, 
it  is  true,  held  out  hopes  of  spend- 
ing the  next  Christmas  with  them 
at  Steinbuhl;  and  the  old  Baron 
did  write  two  affectionate  letters, 
pressing  his  dear  cousin  to  be 
true  to  her  promise :  but  he  also 
was  discouraged  by  her  continued 
silence. 

In  spite  of  this  minor  disappoint- 
ment, Baron  Walther  was  perhaps 
the  one  of  the  family  who  got  the 
most  happiness  out  of  the  whole 
transaction.  He  had  straggled  so 
long  with  poverty,  and  had  been  for 
so  many  years  a  prey  to  anxiety  on 
his  children's  account,  that  this 
sudden  lightening  of  all  his  cares 
went  near  to  upset  his  mind  with 
delight.  He  did  not  want  riches 
for  himself;  but  he  wanted  to  die 
knowing  that  his  children  would  not 
starve.  He  thoroughly  approved 
of  uncle  Max's  conditions;  they 
coincided  perfectly  with  his  own 
principles.  He  had  married  a  bour- 
geoise,  it  is  true,  for  the  sake  of 
money,  but  only  to  obey  his  father 
and  redeem  their  fortunes ;  now 
his  sons,  more  lucky  than  himself, 
would  gain  a  fortune  by  marrying 
their  equals.  And  then,  how  beau- 
tifully everything  fitted  to  exist- 
ing circumstances !  Arnold  would 
marry  Hermine,  and  Otto  would 
marry  Comtesse  Halka,  and  Ga- 


brielle  in  her  turn  would  marry 
some  delightful  Baron  or  Count, 
and  everybody  would  be  happy. 

Arnold  also  was  highly  satisfied 
with  his  uncle's  condition,  and 
more  thoroughly  than  anybody 
else,  endorsed  his  sentiments  about 
purity  of  blood,  &c/  Of  course  for 
him  the  condition  was  superfluous  ; 
for  even  had  not  habit  and  incli- 
nation pointed  to  Hermine  as  the 
only  woman  he  could  think  of  as 
his  wife,  he  never  could  have 
dreamt  of  bestowing  himself  upon 
any  one  his  inferior  in  rank. 
About  Otto,  his  mind  was  not 
quite  easy  —  for  Otto  never  had 
professed  any  pride  of  blood ;  and 
from  what  Arnold  knew  of  his 
brother,  he  felt  certain  that  those 
sentiments  which  he  himself  ad- 
mired in  uncle  Max,  would  not 
fail  to  excite  Otto's  disgust.  Of 
course,  should  Otto  remain  un- 
married, the  fortune  would  be  his 
equally;  but  here  again  Arnold 
knew  his  brother  too  well.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  remain  a 
bachelor;  he  had  been  in  love 
half-a-dozen  times,  and  was  certain 
not  to  keep  clear  of  matrimony  for 
long.  Therefore,  when  two  months 
and  a  half  had  passed  since  his 
brother's  return,  and  there  had 
been  no  signs  forthcoming  of  the 
advancement  of  Otto's  suit,  his 
letters  never  even  mentioning  the 
name  of  Comtesse  Halka,  Arnold 
became  anxious,  and  took  fright 
that  his  brother  was  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  the  Polish  heiress. 

About  the  beginning  of  October 
he  expressed  some  of  these  fears 
in  a  conversation  he  had  with 
Hermine  one  sunny  day,  in  the  old 
summer-house. 

Between  these  two  the  friend- 
ship was  growing  steadily  and 
surely  day  by  day.  On  her  side 
calm  adoration,  and  quiet  expect- 
ancy of  a  happiness  that  could  not 
fail  to  come;  on  his,  an  ever-in- 
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creasing  feeling  of  reliance,  which 
promised  well  for  their  future  hap- 
piness. All  the  same,  the  change 
in  his  fortunes  did  not  for  a  mo- 
rient  move  him  to  accelerate  the 
time  of  his  engagement.  Arnold 
l.ad  an  intense  dislike  to  changing 
his  mind  upon  any  point,  when 
cnce  made  up.  He  had  said  it 
was  to  be  in  June,  and  in  June  it 
should  be  ;  not  a  month  sooner,  or 
all  his  ideas  would  be  upset. 

On  this  October  afternoon  Her- 
nine  had  inquired  what  news  there 
Lad  been  in  Otto's  letter  of  the 
norning;  and  Arnold,  after  an- 
swering .her  questions,  had  looked 
thoughtful  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  "  I  am  not  quite  easy,  though, 
about  him ;  his  letters  lately  have 
rot  satisfied  me." 

"Why,  is  there  anything  to 
i  lake  you  uneasy  in  his  letters  1 " 
she  had  asked. 

"It  is  what  isn't  in  his  letters 
that  makes  me  uneasy." 

Hermine's  eyes  had  opened  wide 
at  this  enigmatical  explanation; 
and  then  Arnold  had  expounded 
1  is  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
Polish  Comtesse. 

"  I  can't  make  out  what  he  is 
waiting  for,  or  why  he  is  so  ret- 
i3ent  about  his  own  plans.  He 
Las  not  breathed  a  word  of  his 
intentions — whether  he  means  to 
cult  the  service  at  once,  or  to  con- 
tinue in  the  army;  he  has  inde- 
|  endent  means  enough  now  to  live 
v.ithout  his  pay,"  Arnold  had  con- 
tinued, winding  up  by  saying  that 
1  is  mind  would  never  thoroughly  be 
£t  rest  until  Otto  was  safely  estab- 
lished in  the  matrimonial  state. 

"Riches  have  got  a  powerful 
charm  for  him;  but  Otto's  is  a 
character  which  no  human  being 
en  earth  can  count  upon,"  he  had 
g  one  on  to  say.  "  You  know  Otto  ; 
1  ut  I  don't  think  you  know  him  as 
1  do.  He  is  anything  but  a  strong 
( liaracter,  and  yet  one  which  is 


most  difficult  to  manage ;  and  he 
is  difficult  to  manage  because  he  is 
so  easy  to  influence.  I  don't  know 
how  to  define  it  differently." 

Arnold  had  stood  with  his  heavy 
eyebrows  drawn  together,  and  a  dis- 
tant look  in  his  eyes,  as  if  striving 
to  give  shape  to  his  own  meaning, 
or  reading  down  his  thoughts  from 
off  the  far-off  clouds — Hermine 
gazing  up  at  him  with  boundless 
faith  in  every  word  he  said,  but 
not  half  grasping  this  delineation 
of  his  brother's  character. 

"You  see,"  he  had  gone  on, 
"  Otto  is  formed  on  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple altogether  for  a  man ;  he  has 
the  nervous  sensibility  of  a  woman. 
It  has  been  so  with  him  since 
he  was  a  child — constitutional,  I 
suppose  ;  for  he  has  had  the 
same  bringing  up  that  I  have.  He 
is  too  impressionable  to  outward 
things;  too  easily  swayed  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment;  too 
keenly  alive  to  the  influence  of 
beauty,  under  whatever  shape  it 
takes  for  the  time.  Put  him  in 
the  hands  of  a  pretty  woman,  and 
he  is  wax ;  she  can  do  with  him 
what  she  likes  —  as  long  as  she 
holds  him :  but  let  him  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  clever  woman,  and  she 
will  make  him  into  clay,  by  know- 
ing how  to  preserve  the  impression 
when  once  made.  I  don't  know  if 
you  can  quite  grasp  my  meaning, 
Hermine  1 " 

Hermine  had  not  grasped  his 
meaning  at  all,  but  had  smiled 
placidly,  allowing  him  to  proceed. 

"Otto  must  have  a  clever  wife — 
a  woman  with  some  spirit,  who 
knows  how  to  manage  him.  Not 
at  all  what  would  suit  me ;  I  can't 
put  up  with  those  independent 
women  who  are  always  thinking 
and  acting  for  themselves ;  but  for 
him  it  is  a  positive  necessity  :  and 
I  think  that  Comtesse  Halka,  with 
all  her  calmness,  is  just  the  right 
sort  of  woman  to  guide  him." 
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Here  Arnold,  having  worked 
himself  into  a  state  of  consider- 
able excitement,  had  begun  pacing 
about  in  a  way  which  made  the  old 
deal  flooring  of  the  summer-house 
creak  under  his  tread,  and  its  old 
rickety  roof  shake  over  his  head ; 
and,  after  three  or  four  turns,  had 
sat  down  again  and  explained  to 
Hermine,  for  the  fourth  time  that 
afternoon,  that  he  would  never 
know  a  moment's  peace  until  Otto 
had  put  it  out  of  his  own  power  to 
go  against  that  all-important  clause 
in  uncle  Max's  will,  by  making  a 
suitable  marriage.  From  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  Hermine  had 
already  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  terms  of  the  will. 

"Does  Otto  care  for  the  Com- 
tesse  ? "  she  had  asked  in  her  matter- 
of-fact  way. 

Care  for  her !  quite  a  new  view 
of  the  question — an  irrelevant  one, 
which  Arnold  had  never  considered. 

Why  will  women  always  come 
out  with  that  question  first,  when 
there  is  the  talk  of  a  marriage  ? 

Arnold  knew  that  his  brother 
had  cared  for  various  women  in 
turns  —  some  of  whom  he  had 
wanted,  and  some  of  whom  he  had 
not  wanted,  to  marry  ;  but  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  love  was  at  all 
a  necessity  in  marrying.  Therefore 
he  had  replied  something  to  the 
effect  that  he  did  not  suppose  Otto 
was  fool  enough  not  to  care  for  a 
person  so  evidently  cut  out  for  him. 
"  Of  course,"  Arnold  had  added, 
"one  cannot  expect  people  who 
have  known  each  other  for  only 
two  years,  to  care  for  each  other 
as  much  as  those  who  have  been 
intimate  all  their  lives." 

At  this  Hermine  had  coloured, 
and  looked  down  without  answer- 
ing. 

The  result  of  this  conversation 
was,  that  Arnold,  after  taking 
another  day  to  think  over  the 
matter,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 


his  duty  as  an  elder  brother  de- 
manded of  him  to  write  to  Otto  and 
touch  him  up.  A  brotherly  word 
at  the  right  moment  might  serve  to 
push  on  matters  wonderfully. 

This  letter  reached  Otto  by  the 
same  post  which  brought  to  him 
that  second  one  from  Eeata,  which 
has  already  been  given.  His 
brother's  he  tossed  aside,  and  hers 
he  opened  eagerly.  There  were 
signs  of  great  disturbance  on  his 
face  as  he  ran  through  its  contents  ; 
but  whether  of  anger,  grief,  or 
doubt,  was  not  clear.  He  ex- 
claimed several  times,  he  shifted 
his  position,  he  sprang  up  at  last 
and  began  walking  up  and  down. 
Then,  when  he  had  grown  a  little 
quieter,  he  read  his  brother's  letter, 
and  then  he  leant  his  head  on  his 
hands,  thinking  deeply. 

Why  must  these  two  things  come 
together  ?  Unpleasant  things  always 
do.  These  two  letters — the  one  a 
blow,  the  other  a  bore.  Yes,  Arnold 
was  a  decided  bore.  Why  could 
he  not  leave  alone  things  he  knew 
nothing  about  ?  Arnold  always  had 
an  inclination  to  preach  and  give 
good  advice,  and  Otto  had  no 
patience  for  good  advice.  What 
was  all  this  he  said  now  1  and  Otto 
took  up  the  letter  again  and  read  : — 
"  You  won't  mind  my  speaking 
openly,  I  hope ;  but  I  cannot  imagine 
why  you  should  go  on  trailing  out 
the  matter  for  so  long — ever  since 
last  winter.  There  can  be  no  reason 
for  postponement :  the  Comtesse  is 
old  enough  to  know  her  own  mind  ; 
and  now,  with  your  altered  pros- 
pects, there  is  no  need  of  fearing  a 
refusal,  as  might  before  have  been 
the  case.  I  can  see  that  my  father 
counts  upon  your  marriage  as  a 
certainty,  and  looks  for  the  an- 
nouncement in  each  of  your  letters. 
I  cannot  think  what  is  keeping  you 
back." 

"  I  should  think  he  cannot,"  Otto 
remarked  aloud,  half  impatiently. 
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"There  is  nobody  I  know" — the 
letter  went  on — "  who  is  more  per- 
fectly suited  to  you  than  the  Com- 
tesse  :  her  education  and  refinement 
are  just  such  as  you  look  for  in  a 
woman ;  besides  which,  she  is  clever 
and  eminently  high-bred, — the  very 
woman  to  make  you  happy." 

Otto  passed  his  hand  over  his 
forehead.  "  Ah  !  it  is  easy  for  him 
to  talk  ;  he  has  not  seen  her,  that 
otber  woman  ! " 

The  letter  went  on  : — 

"It 'certainly  seems  as  if  good- 
luok  had  come  to  our  family  at  last. 
Fortunate,  is  it  not,  that  uncle  Max 
did  not  think  of  inventing  harder 
conditions'?  Don't  you  remember 
tint  conversation  we  had  in  the 
Cafe*  Schaum?  You  were  very 
anxious  to  leave  the  army  then, 
and  now  you  can  have  your  wish, 
and  most  of  your  other  wishes  will 
be  fulfilled  too. 

•'  Let  me  advise  you  again  to  make 
haste.  "Why  should  not  everything 
be  settled  before  winter?  so  that 
you  should  be  able  to  escape  the 
drudgery  of  winter  service,  which 
I  know  you  so  much  dislike." 

Otto  put  down  the  paper,  and 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  Not  a 
pleasant  laugh  to  listen  to,  nor 
suggestive  of  merriment ;  rather  I 
should  call  it  a  dreary  laugh,  if  such 
an  expression  is  allowable. 

When  he  had  done  laughing,  he 
commenced  abusing  his  brother. 

"  So  unfeeling  of  Arnold,  such 
want  of  tact ;  positively  block- 
headed  !  harrowing  me  by  these 
pictures.  Bad  enough  already  to 
lose  a  fortune  like  that;  but  a 
fellow  does  not  always  want  to  be 
reminded  of  it.  All  very  well  for 
him;  he  will  marry  his  great  heavy 
H<  rmine,  and  get  all  his  money, 
and  doesn't  care  a  hang  whether  I 
and  Reata  will  be  beggars  ! " 

Then  came  another  mood.  The 
force  of  logic  began  regaining  some 
givund  in  his  mind,  making  him 


more  just  towards  his  brother. 
After  all,  Arnold  was  not  quite 
as  blockheaded  as  at  first  sight 
appeared. 

"  Supposing,  for  argument's  sake, 
that  I  had  not  gone  to  Mexico ;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  those  three 
thousand  florins,  Arnold  would  have 
gone.  There  would  have  been  no 
danger  of  a  cold  fellow  like  him 
falling  in  love  with  her.  I  never 
would  have  met  that  adorable  being  ; 
and  then,  I  daresay,  I  might  have 
been  content  with  Halka.  In  that 
case  I  should  have  cut  the  army  at 
once,  and  gone  to  live  at  Vienna, 
and  enjoyed  life  a  little.  But  hav- 
ing once  seen  her,  and  being  the 
happy  man  who  has  gained  her 
love,  everything  else  seems  a  trifle 
in  comparison.  It  is  not  a  trifle, 
though,"  Otto  said  aloud,  in  an 
angry  tone,  as  if  disputing  the  point 
with  some  one,  "to  lose  a  fortune 
of  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
florins  ! " 

The  worst  of  it  was,  that  Arnold 
would  not  let  himself  be  quieted 
easily.  Having  once  got  this  idea 
into  his  head,  he  would  be  certain 
to  return  to  the  charge;  and  how 
make  him  hold  his  tongue,  and  yet 
remain  unsuspicious1?  Of  course, 
to  begin  with,  the  letter  can  remain 
unanswered  for  a  month ;  but  after 
that,  what  1  For  Otto  was  resolved 
to  maintain  the  secrecy  as  long  as 
possible.  There  was  something  in 
his  nature  which  made  him  shrink 
from  anything  disturbing,  and  the 
first  word  he  let  fall  of  his  engage- 
ment must  necessarily  provoke  a 
great  disturbance.  If  he  was  to  be 
a  victim  to  his  grand-uncle's  ridic- 
ulous ideas  about  race,  at  least  let 
him  have  peace  and  quiet  till  the 
moment  came.  Supposing  he  were 
now  to  say  to  his  family,  "  I  am 
going  to  marry  a  girl  who  is  not  of 
noble  birth,  and  therefore  I  am 
going  to  give  up  my  fortune,"  peace 
would  be  at  an  end  for  him.  There 
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would  be  his  father  entreating,  and 
being  plaintive;  there  would  be 
Arnold  reasoning,  and  Gabrielle 
crying,  without  knowing  what  it 
was  all  about :  in  short,  there  they 
would  all  be  worrying  him  out  of 
his  senses,  and  making  him  feel 
his  sacrifice  with  tenfold  keenness. 
Yes,  the  moment  of  disclosure 
would  be  a  very  stormy  one,  he 
knew,  and  he  shuddered  at  the 
prospect.  It  was  not  far  off. now; 
at  least,  so  it  had  seemed  until 
to-day — until  this  letter  from  Eeata. 
What  if  he  were  to  yield  to  reason, 
and  consent  to  the  delay  she  sug- 
gested1? It  would  be  procrastina- 
tion of  his  happiness,  but  also  of 
many  worries;  and  Otto  loved  to 
put  off  worries.  Who  could  tell 
what  might  not  turn  up  in  a  year  1 
A  year  was  a  long  time,  as  Beata 
said  ;  and  here  Otto  sighed  heavily, 
and  taking  up  her  letter  with  a 
sudden  impulse,  kissed  it  passion- 
ately. 

For  two  days  many  thoughts 
worked  and  fermented  in  his  mind, 
and  on  the  third  he  wrote  this 


answer : — 


October  ZQth. 


"My  DEAREST,  —  I  have  taken 
two  days  to  consider  what  you  tell 
me.  I  looked  at  the  matter  in 
every  light,  and  the  conclusion  I 
have  come  to  is,  I  think,  the  best. 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  I  fear  that  you 
are  right.  I  did  not  want  to  see  it 
at  first,  but  reflection  has  made  me 
wiser.  There  is  no  help  for  it  but 
to  defer  our  happiness,  and  to  re- 
sign ourselves  with  patience  to  a 
longer  separation  than  we  had  at 
first  contemplated. 

"  Of  course  you  could  not  come 
alone.  It  would  be  very  disagree- 
able, and  even  highly  improper.  I 
could  not  stand  the  thought  that 
you  should  be  exposed  to  the  annoy- 
ances of  a  long  sea-voyage  alone. 


You  do  not  realise  the  unpleasant 
accidents  which  you,  by  your  youth 
and  beauty,  might  be  exposed  to. 
As  for  me,  you  cannot  expect  me 
to  come.  I  have  told  you  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  more  leave  at 
present ;  and  even  should  I  succeed 
in  obtaining  it,  you,  my  darling, 
would  be  the  last  to  wish  that  I 
should  take  advantage  of  it,  when 
I  tell  you  that  it  would  in  most 
likelihood  injure  my  promotion — 
a  thing  I  could  not  afford  to  do. 
Besides,  you  know,  Eeata,  I  am, 
alas !  a  poor  man ;  and  although 
the  generosity  of  my  aunt  spared  me 
the  expense  of  last  journey,  it  is 
not  likely  or  fair  to  expect  that  she 
should  do  so  again,  especially  as  I 
more  than  suspect  that  she  will  be 
against  the  object  of  my  coming. 
I  could  not  blame  her  for  it  either ; 
her  opposition  would  be  no  more 
than  what  I  must  make  up  my  mind 
to  expect  from  all  my  relations. 

"Patience,  my  own  Eeata — pa- 
tience. It  is  a  hard  word,  and  I 
feel  it  as  hardly  as  you  do ;  but,  as 
you  say,  it  is  the  wisest  course. 

"  Every  thing  points  this  way. 
Who  knows  whether,  in  a  year  my 
prospects  may  not  brighten  1  and  at 
any  rate  I  will,  in  a  not  much  longer 
space  of  time,  gain  my  rank  of  cap- 
tain, as  it  seems  that  I  am  destined 
not  to  quit  this  wretched  service. 
Possibly,  also,  my  promotion  may 
bring  a  change  of  station,  and  cast 
me  in  a  place  where  life  will  be 
a  little  more  endurable  than  here. 
.  .  .  .  The  recollection  of  you 
will  be  the  only  thing  to  lighten 
the  heavy  time  of  work.  You  will 
think  of  me  daily,  will  you  not, 
my  darling  1  And  you  will  let  me 
hear  from  you  by  every  mail.  .  .  . 
I  think  I  can  easily  explain  what 
you  call  the  grandeur  in  Arnold's 
face  ;  you  would  soon  lose  that  im- 
pression if  you  knew  him  as  well  as 
I  do.  It  all  consists  in  his  bushy 
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eyebrows  and  beard.  About  his 
marriage,  I  believe  it  is  to  be  some 
time  or  other  next  summer — about 
Ji  ne  or  so.  The  engagement  is  not 
declared,  but  my  father  wrote  to  me 
something  of  the  sort." 

Otto  carried  this  letter  to  the  post 
himself.  He  was  very  careful  to 
prevent  any  suspicious  arising 
amongst  his  comrades,  and  there- 
fore he  preferred  that  they  should 
not  know  how  often  he  wrote  to 
Mexico. 

As  he  was  on  his  way  back  he 
was  hailed  across  the  Place  by 
a  red-faced  lieutenant,  who  rejoic- 
ed in  the  unnielodious  name  of 
Schweiner.  What  Schweiner  want- 
ed at  this  particular  moment  was  a 
book  of  military  regulations,  entitled 
*  I'raktischer  Leitfaden  zu  der  rich- 
tigen  Behandlung  des  rohen  Re- 
cruten,'  and  belonging  to  a  class  of 
military  literature  which  every  Aus- 
trian officer  is  supposed  to  have  at 
his  finger-ends. 

Schweiner  explained  to  Otto,  as 
he  joined  him,  that  his  own  copy 
of  the  work  had  been  severely  muti- 
lated and  rendered  illegible  by  re- 
peated worryings  on  the  part  of  his 
two  terriers,  and  that  he  had  been 
begging  about  for  the  book  every- 
where in  vain. 

"Mine  is  heaven  knows  where. 
I  haven't  seen  it  for  months  :  it 
may  be  under  my  press  or  behind 
it,  for  aught  I  know ;  but  you  can 
lock  for  yourself,  as  long  as  you 
don't  bother  me  about  it." 

Answering  to  this  cordial  invita- 
tion, Schweiner  at  once  proceeded 
to  ransack  his  comrade's  apartment. 
There  were  not  many  books  there  ; 
only  the  unavoidable  military  ones 
I  have  referred  to,  two  or  three 
French  novels,  and  half-a-dozen 
other  miscellaneous  books.  They 
all  lay  on  the  top  of  each  other, 
anl  it  was  impossible  to  find  out 


what  was  at  the  bottom  without 
pulling  to  pieces  the  whole  untidy 
heap. 

This,  Schweiner  proceeded  to 
do  vigorously  ;  while  Otto  stood  at 
the  window,  half  leaning  out,  lazily 
puffing  his  cigar -smoke  into  the 
air,  and  going  over  in  thought  the 
letter  he  had  just  despatched.  Now 
that  it  was  gone,  he  felt  quieter  and 
more  satisfied  than  he  had  done  for 
.  some  time  past. 

It  was  a  magnificent  autumn 
day,  coming  in  a  long  train  of 
magnificent  days ;  for  this  is  the 
pleasantest  time  of  the  year  in 
Poland,  —  unbroken  mellow  sun- 
shine and  clear  sky,  stretching 
often  till  into  November ;  and 
then  with  a  sudden  break  the 
winter  comes. 

The  winter  was  some  weeks  off 
yet,  although  everything  spoke  of 
the  summer's  decay.  The  swallows' 
nests  were  deserted,  and  outside 
the  town  the  hedgerows  and  the 
grass  were  covered  with  large  flakes 
of  gossamer  webs,  which  go  by  the 
name  of  Alt  Weiber  Sommer.  Some 
stray  shreds  had  floated  into  the 
town,  and  hung  about  in  the  air 
cloudily,  looking  hardly  more  real 
than  the  puffs  of  Otto's  tobacco- 
smoke. 

Schweiner's  energetic  search 
brought  several  books  down  to 
the  floor  with  a  bang.  Otto  heard 
it,  but  scarcely  turned  round,  only 
giving  vent  to  some  half -spoken 
comment,  not  complimentary  to  his 
comrade.  Schweiner  muttered  some- 
thing too,  savouring  more  strongly 
of  an  oath  than  Otto's  remark,  and 
began  picking  up  the  books. 

Amongst  them  was  Otto's  sketch- 
book, which  had  fallen  on  its  face 
open  ;  and  as  Schweiner  gathered 
it  up  with  the  rest,  he  caught  sight 
of  one  of  Otto's  sketches — a  view 
of  Hamburg  —  and  became  inter- 
ested, or  perhaps  only  curious. 
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"  Ah,  rather  good, — not  so  bad," 
he  commented  half  aloud,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  pages.  Presently  he 
came  upon  the  sketches  Otto  had 
made  on  board  ship. 

" Nasty-looking  fellow  that !  Not 
half  such  a  bad  girl,"  the  next  page 
showing  the  retrousse  nose  and 
abundant  curls  of  one  of  Otto's  fair 
acquaintances  of  the  ship. 

Otto  at  the  window  heard  him 
talking  to  himself,  but  paid  no 
heed.  He  was  lazily  watching  the 
floating  webs,  and  wondering  how 
long  the  summer  would  last. 

"Ah,  Sapperlot,  nock  einmal!" 
burst  suddenly  from  Schweiner,  in 
a  loud  tone. 

Otto  turned  round  with  a  slight 
movement  of  impatience,  and  saw 
the  other  staring  through  his  single 
eyeglass  at  something  in  the  sketch- 
book, with  an  expression  of  the  ut- 
most astonishment  and  admiration. 

"What  has  come  to  the  man 
next?"  he  soliloquised,  lounging 
up  to  him  and  glancing  over  his 
shoulder. 

His  expression  changed  on  the 
instant,  and  that  passing  glance  was 
riveted  into  a  steadfast  gaze. 

Reata's  face  was  before  him  on 
the  page,  Reata's  eyes  were  looking 
at  him  from  off  the  dead  paper  ; 
and  with  a  sudden  start  that  was 
almost  pain,  the  recognition  of  her 
beauty  overwhelmed  him  like  a  sur- 
prise. It  was  four  months  since  he 
had  seen  her,  and  her  lovely  face 
had  begun  to  grow  just  a  little  dim 
in  his  memory,  as  the  faces  of  the 
absent  always  do,  however  truly  we 
may  love  them. 

Now  the  spell  was  on  him  again 
for  the  moment ;  it  seized  on  him 
with  the  strength  of  a  reality,  and 
he  felt  his  breath  coming  quicker. 

"Ah,  Sapperlot,  noch  einmal!" 
repeated  Schweiner,  after  a  second's 
awestruck  silence. 

"Give  it  me,"  said  Otto,  dreamily, 


putting  out  his  hand  towards  it;  not 
with  any  hasty  impatience  in  his 
tone,  or  any  effort  to  hide  his  feel- 
ings. Schweiner  was  nothing  to 
him  at  that  moment — the  mere  sub- 
ordinate creature  who  happened  to 
be  holding  the  book;  everything 
else  was  nothing  to  him  then.  He 
was  far  away  in  mind  in  the  Mexi- 
can forest,  with  the  palm-trees  and 
the  rustling  grasses;  he  could 
breathe  the  very  perfumes  that 
hung  so  heavily  about  the  flowers, 
could  hear  the  buzz  of  insect-life, 
and  see  the  humming-birds  as  they 
darted  in  and  out  between  the 
shadowy  branches.  "Give  it  me," 
he  repeated. 

Schweiner  gave  it  him,  and  then 
stood  staring  from  the  sketch  to 
Otto.  There  were  signs  in  Otto's 
face  he  could  not  read :  there  was 
a  violent  emotion ;  there  was  sur- 
prise, tenderness,  and  also  a  sharp 
pain.  His  hands  trembled  a  little 
as  he  held  the  book,  and  he  stood 
gazing  on  the  page  still  dreamily. 

"  Stunningly  handsome  girl  that ! 
Who  is  she  ? "  inquired  Schweiner 
presently,  seeing  that  the  other  was 
lost  in  a  trance ;  and  then,  with 
another  start,  Otto  came  back  to 
his  real  surroundings,  and  turned 
round  angrily,  while  quickly  closing 
the  book  to  hide  that  face  from 
sight.  "  What  are  you  staying  here 
for?  Haven't  you  found  that  book 
yet?" 

"  Is  she  any  one  you  knew  in 
Mexico?"  Schweiner  asked,  disre- 
garding Otto's  remark. 

"In  Mexico!  Nonsense!  not  a 
bit  of  it!"  said  Otto,  growing  red 
with  vexation.  "  It  is  an  old  thing 
I  did  years  ago,  somewhere  in  Ger- 
many ;  don't  even  remember  where." 
And  he  walked  to  the  window  again, 
and  leant  out  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore ;  but  where  was  gone  the  quiet 
of  half  an  hour  ago  ?  The  air 
seemed  full  of  hovering,  mocking 
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litrle  phantoms ;  he  could  see  no 
stillness  in  the  autumn  day.  Would 
hie;  letter  have  been  different  had 
he  looked  into  the  sketch-book  be- 
fore writing  it  1 


"I  was  not  aware  that  cactuses 
and  palm-trees  grew  in  Germany," 
remarked  the  sagacious  Schweiner 
to  himself,  as  he  sauntered  back 
home. 


CHAPTER   XIX. — THE   VOLUNTEER   FIRE-BRIGADE. 


'  Leave  untended  the  herd, 

The  flock  without  shelter ; 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterr'd, 

The  bride  at  the  altar. 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer, 

Leave  nets  and  barges ; 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear, 
Broadswords  and  targes." 

—SiR  W.  SCOTT. 


After  the  description  that  has 
been  given  of  Rzeszolow,  it  will 
perhaps  be  surprising  to  hear  that 
it  boasted  of  a  Fire -Brigade,  not 
large  in  number,  and  only  of  very 
recent  existence,  but  owning  gor- 
geous uniforms,  high  boots,  and 
glittering  helmets,  which  the 
we.irers  fondly  believed  far  to  out- 
shine those  of  all  dragoon  regi- 
me its.  They  recruited  their  ranks 
from  the  most  respectable  trades- 
men of  the  place,  —  that  is,  of 
course,  Christian  tradesmen,  for 
Jews,  do  not  come  under  that  head 
— at  least,  not  in  Galicia.  There 
were  the  bookbinder,  the  apothe- 
cary, the  sacristan,  the  carpenter, 
shining  foremost  in  the  ranks,  and 
leading  on  the  lower  portion,  con- 
sist'ng  of  six  or  seven  apprentices 
and  two  or  three  waiters,  to  honour 
and  glory.  According  to  this 
system,  whenever  a  chimney  was 
on  fire,  every  tradesman  in  the 
place  would  drop  his  occupation 
like  a  hot  potato  and  precipitate 
himself  on  to  the  scene  of  action — 
having,  of  course,  first  put  on  his 
gorgeous  uniform  and  donned  his 
shining  helmet.  Thus  the  book- 
binder would  fling  away  his  half- 
bound  book,  the  apothecary  would 
leave  standing  his  half-mixed  pills, 
the  barber  abandon  his  half-shaved 


victim,  the  sacristan  put  down  the 
censer  of  smoking  incense  and  de- 
sert the  Cure,  leaving  him  to  bury 
the  dead  or  baptise  the  living  as 
best  he  could  without  help. 

Whether  this  arrangement  would 
answer  in  the  long-run,  was  a  ques- 
tion which  as  yet  remained  unan- 
swered. The  promising  institution 
had  only  sprung  into  life  a  month 
ago,  and  its  valuable  qualities  had 
not  as  yet  been  called  to  the  test. 
In  the  meantime  everybody  was 
very  sanguine  and  very  pleased 
with  their  helmets.  They  had  also 
constructed  a  sort  of  skeleton  edi- 
fice of  wood,  for  practising  scal- 
ing walls  and  the  saving  of  lives  ; 
and  every  Sunday  afternoon  they 
marched  about  the  town  in  order, 
and,  of  course,  in  full  uniform, 
with  the  apothecary  at  the  head, 
and  the  two  youngest  waiters  beat- 
ing drums.  The  precise  object  of 
these  parades,  which  extended  in- 
discriminately over  all  parts  of  the 
town,  was  not  evident;  and  the 
drums  were  irritating  to  the  unin- 
terested :  but  at  least  it  was  a  sight 
to  look  at,  and  it  was  something 
out  of  the  common  to  see  one's 
tradesmen,  who  on  week-days  stood 
behind  counters  in  shabby  attire, 
decked  out  so  brilliantly,  and  half 
throttled  in  the  splendid  coils  of 
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incombustible  rope  winding  round 
their  bodies.  For  a  small  man  it 
was  rather  difficult  to  carry  off 
these  incombustible  coils  with  dig- 
nity. For  instance,  the  bookbinder, 
who  was  pale  and  insignificant, 
gave  you  the  impression  of  being 
an  ornamental  object  on  which  it 
had  been  found  convenient  to  wind 
the  rope. 

The  Fire-Brigade  also  owned  two 
water  -  pumps,  brilliantly  painted 
and  quite  as  ornamental  as  them- 
selves. It  was  supposed  that  these 
were  to  do  wonders  in  quelling 
future  fires ;  but  as  yet  the  shoe- 
maker, under  whose  charge  they 
were  placed,  had  not  quite  suc- 
ceeded in  mastering  their  system, 
and  felt  a  little  nervous  as  to 
results. 

Of  course  all  this  magnificence 
must  be  paid  for ;  and  by  the  time 
that  all  the  twenty -five  members 
of  the  Brigade  were  arrayed,  and  the 
skeleton  edifice  was  completed,  and 
the  buckets  were  paid  for,  their 
funds  had  run  very  low,  and  how 
to  replenish  them  became  an  object 
of  serious  consideration.  Opinions 
differed  a  good  deal  on  this  point, 
and  the  meetings  held  in  the  book- 
binder's back- shop  were  apt  to  be 
stormy  at  this  time.  Some  of  the 
lower  members,  amongst  whom 
were  the  saddler  and  the  barber, 
voted  for  simply  sending  round  a 
large  sheet  of  paper,  and  requesting 
each  person  to  put  down  any  sum 
they  were  inclined  to  give  towards 
the  sustenance  of  this  valuable  in- 
stitution ;  and  the  waiters  and 
apprentices  declared  themselves 
ready  to  go  round  with  the  paper, 
in  bands  of  two  and  two  ;  and  they 
did  not  think  that  any  one  would 
be  able  to  refuse  a  petition  when 
presented  by  themselves  in  full 
uniform.  But  the  apothecary  and 
the  bookbinder  would  not  hear  of 
anything  so  utterly  devoid  of  dig- 


nity ;  they  had  much  loftier  ideas 
on  the  subject,  and  in  this  opinion 
they  were  warmly  seconded  by  the 
sacristan.  When  asked  what  pro- 
posal they  had  to  put  forward,  the 
apothecary  took  the  word,  and  ex- 
plained that  the  thing  ought  to  be 
done  in  much  better  style ;  accord- 
ing to  his  notions,  when  you  asked 
people  to  give  money,  you  must 
also  give  them  something  for  it. 
Here  being  pressed  by  the  shoe- 
maker, in  rather  energetic  language, 
to  come  to  the  point  without  more 
ado,  he  did  so,  and  proposed  that 
the  necessary  funds  should  be 
raised  by  a  public  entertainment. 
It  was  too  late  in  the  season  for 
anything  to  be  given  in  the  open 
air ;  for  a  concert  they  did  not  pos- 
sess sufficient  musical  powers : 
therefore,  although  the  Carnival 
was  still  some  way  off,  and  this 
was  not  the  proper  time  for  danc- 
ing, their  best  course  and  most 
profitable  one  would  still  be  to 
give  a  ball.  Whereupon  the  Fire- 
Brigade  unanimously  presented  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  their  leader  for 
his  intelligent  and  able  advice,  and 
the  proposition  was  acceded  to 
with  general  acclamation.  Only 
the  sacristan  expressed  some  doubt 
as  to  how  far,  in  his  position,  his 
personal  co-operation  in  the  matter 
would  be  considered  correct;  he 
did  not  object  to  balls  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  it  was  possible  that  his 
presence  at  one  might  be  thought 
undesirable  by  the  Cure. 

The  undertaking  was  by  no 
means  as  formidable  as  it  may 
sound  to  the  uninitiated.  It  con- 
sisted simply  in  hiring  the  room, 
paying  for  the  lights  and  the 
music,  and  for  getting  the  floor 
swept  and  waxed,  and  then  issuing 
cards  of  invitation  at  one  florin  and 
a  half  or  two  florins  a-head.  Pro- 
viding the  supper  never  entered 
into  the  programme;  those  who 
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could  and  would  pay  for  it  ordered 
wiiiat  they  wanted,  and  the  others 
did  without. 

During  the  whole  of  the  week 
before  the  ball,  a  gentle  excitement 
pervaded  the  town,  and  animated 
all  the  twenty-five  members  of  the 
Volunteer  Fire  Brigade.  You  could 
not  enter  the  shop  of  a  Christian 
tradesman  without  being  at  once 
assailed  by  the  question,  "  Are  you 
corning  to  our  ball?"  and  being 
pestered  to  take  twice  as  many 
tickets  as  you  wanted. 

The  weather  broke  two  days 
before  the  great  day,  and  the  roads 
got  bad.  People  were  therefore  a 
good  deal  surprised  when  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  ball -day  Count 
Pizeszechowski's  carriage  was  seen 
on  the  Place,  drawn  up  before  the 
inn.  No  other  carriages  had  come 
in  from  the  country. 

At  the  officers'  table  that  day  at 
dinner  the  conversation  was  of  no- 
thing but  the  ball  prospects. 

"  Of  course,  Bodenbach,  we  are 
vit---d-vis  for  the  quadrilles  to- 
night 1 "  called  out  Lieutenant  Lan- 
gerifeld  across  to  his  friend. 

" Who  1  I ]"  said  Otto,  looking 
up.  "  I  am  not  going  to  be  there." 

"  Not  going  to  be  there1?  "  from 
everybody,  in  different  tones  of 
voice.  "Why,  Bodenbach,  what 
do  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean  that  I  am  not  going  to 
be  at  the  ball." 

Here  Lieutenant  Farkas,  a  young 
man  who  had  an  unfortunate  talent 
for  saying  wrong  things  at  wrong 
moments,  spoke — 

"But  Comtesse  Halka  Przesze- 
chowska  is  going  to  be  there.  I 
heard  it  for  certain  this  morning." 

Otto  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
muttered  that  that  could  in  no  way 
affoct  his  plans.  But  his  indiffer- 
ence was  too  obviously  put  on,  and 
took  nobody  in.  The  announce- 
ment was  very  surprising,  for  Otto 
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had  let  fall  nothing  of  his  resolve 
before.  He  had  made  no  remark 
when  he  had  first  heard  of  the  ball, 
neither  when  it  was  mentioned 
before  him  that  Comtesse  Halka 
was  probably  going  to  be  there,  but 
everybody  had  taken  his  presence 
for  granted. 

Langenfeld  would  have  liked  to 
press  the  question  further,  but 
Otto  was  in  one  of  his  impenetrable 
moods ;  so  he  forbore  wisely,  and 
looked  about  for  another  vis-a-vis. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  ball  was 
beginning,  the  strains  of  the  music 
could  be  heard  faintly  down  in  the 
street ;  and  Otto,  as  he  walked 
along  to  supper,  with  his  cigar 
lit,  heard  them  too.  He  glanced 
up  at  the  lighted  windows  where 
he  had  amused  himself  very  fairly 
last  winter,  and  wondered  lazily 
whether  the  ball  was  going  to  be 
full.  He  did  not  feel  any  interest 
in  the  question,  nor  the  slightest 
regret  for  his  resolution.  If  he 
could  have  shirked  the  dancing,  he 
might  have  been  persuaded  to  go 
and  look  on ;  but  this  would  have 
been  making  himself  still  more  con- 
spicuous than  by  his  absence. 
How  could  he,  an  engaged  man, 
dance  with  any  one  but  his  own 
beautiful  bride  1  The  very  thought 
was  unendurable  to  him.  Besides, 
Comtesse  Halka  was  to  be  there ; 
he  had  not  met  her  since  his  re- 
turn from  Mexico,  and  there  might 
be  a  little  awkwardness  to  get  over, 
which  it  would  be  pleasanter  to 
avoid. 

He  turned  in  at  the  hotel  en- 
trance, and  betook  himself  to  his 
solitary  supper  in  the  eating-room, 
straight  below  where  the  ball  was 
going  on.  But  woe  to  the  unfortu- 
nate man  who  expects  to  be  attend- 
ed to  under  these  circumstances ! 
Every  one  in  the  inn  was  off  their 
balance  or  out  of  their  senses ;  the 
dingy  eating-room  was  deserted ; 
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all  the  waiters  were  figuring  to- 
night in  their  nobler  character  of 
Fire-Brigadesmen.  After  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  fruitless  attempt,  Otto 
captured  somebody,  who  after  an- 
other quarter  of  an  hour  brought 
him  some  food  ;  and  then  he  sat 
down  half  famished,  by  the  light 
of  one  wretched  little  oil-lamp,  to 
his  solitary  supper,  without  even  a 
newspaper  to  beguile  the  absolute 
solitude,  for  all  the  newspapers  had 
been  cleared  away,  no  one  knew 
where,  in  the  general  confusion. 
People  had  almost  ceased  arriving 
by  this  time.  He  had  heard  them 
passing  in  by  the  open  entrance, 
sometimes  girls'  voices  laughing 
and  talking  to  each  other,  some- 
times the  tread  of  heavy  feet  or 
the  clanking  of  swords.  Up-stairs, 
dancing  was  in  full  swing ;  and  the 
ceiling  trembled  under  the  waltzers' 
feet;  the  vibration  touched  even 
Otto's  poor  little  lamp,  making  the 
smoky  glass-chimney  rattle  monot- 
onously. It  was  past  nine  o'clock 
when  Otto,  in  the  dingy  dining- 
room  down  -  stairs,  rose  from  his 
cheerless  repast ;  and  just  as  he  was 
stretching  and  yawning,  and  think- 
ing to  himself  that  he  supposed  he 
had  better  be  getting  home  and  to 
bed,  up-stairs  the  last  arrival  was 
entering  the  ball-room — the  most 
important  arrival,  which  everybody 
had  been  looking  out  for  anxiously 
for  the  last  half-hour,  Corntesse  Hal- 
ka  Przeszechowska  and  her  mother. 
Comtesse  Halka  had  long  ago 
outlived  the  period  when  to  enter 
a  ball-room  is  a  matter  of  trepida- 
tion ;  she  had  perfectly  acquired 
that  languid,  high-bred  air  which 
is  so  becoming  when  gracefully 
worn.  But  to-day  there  was  a 
change,  a  very  slight  change,  in 
her  demeanour;  there  was  a  deli- 
cate flush  on  her  cheek,  there  was 
something  in  her  grey  eyes  that 
was  not  quite  their  usual  calmness 


— something  that  had  not  been  in 
them  even,  on  that  memorable 
evening  seven  years  ago,  after  she 

had    returned    Count    A his 

ring.  It  might  be  anxiety,  it 
might  be  pleasure ;  what  people 
saw  was  only  that  Comtesse  Halka 
was  in  wonderful  looks,  and  a 
shade  more  animated — or,  as  some 
said,  more  alive — than  usual.  She 
was  dressed  with  her  usual  unim- 
peachable taste,  her  long -trained 
silk  dress — which  had  already  done 
service  in  the  capital  last  season, 
but  which  was  considered  good 
enough  for  Bzeszolow  —  of  some 
indescribable  shade,  which  was 
neither  exactly  yellow  nor  exactly 
fawn-colour,  but  something  be- 
tween the  two,  and  almost  match- 
ing her  hair  in  colour,  quite  devoid 
of  the  fluttering  ribbons  and  gar- 
lands of  flowers  which  were  con- 
spicuous on  most  of  the  other 
toilets.  Of  jewels  she  wore  a 
heavy  necklace  of  old  and  curi- 
ously-worked gold  ornaments,  long 
ear-rings  of  the  same,  a  couple  of 
tea-roses  in  her  hair,  and  another 
on  the  front  of  her  dress.  As  she 
took  her  place  in  the  quadrille,  all 
eyes  were  upon  her  still :  she  was 
the  centre  of  observation  and  in- 
terest ;  her  presence  was  a  compli- 
ment to  the  ball ;  the  whole  Fire- 
Brigade  was  flattered  as  a  body, 
and  each  of  the  twenty-five  mem- 
bers of  the  Fire-Brigade  was  flat- 
tered individually  and  personally. 
The  little  bookbinder,  who,  with 
the  hairdresser's  daughter  on  his 
arm,  was  standing  not  far  off,  and 
who,  relieved  of  his  incombustible 
coils,  was  breathing  more  freely  to- 
night, could  not  take  his  eyes  off 
her ;  the  sacristan,  who  had  so  far 
overcome  his  religious  scruples  as 
to  find  his  presence  at  the  ball 
possible,  but  whose  dignity  would 
not  permit  him  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  amusements,  stood  in 
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the  doorway  looking  on,  and  swell- 
ing in  silent  triumph.  The  Com- 
tesse  belonged  to  a  different  sphere 
from  the  RzeszoloV  world,  and  she 
hud  been  gracious  enough  to  take 
part  in  their  modest  entertainment 
—  she,  who  was  accustomed  to  pass 
every  season  in  the  capital,  and 
who  could  surely  not  be  supposed 
to  care  much  for  the  mere  amuse- 
ment of  dancing.  Of  all  the  ladies 
present  she  knew  only  the  Colonel's 
and  the  Starosta's*  families;  she 
was  the  only  representative  of  the 
country  gentry,  —  everybody  else 
was  outside  her  circle ;  and  her 
minner  as  regarded  them  was  a 
sort  of  passive  ignoring,  which  yet 
was  not  arrogance,  because  she 
seamed  simply  to  overlook  their 
presence.  There  were  prettier 
faces  than  hers  in  the  room,  and 
younger  ones,  and  there  were  also 
fresher  dresses;  but  Halka,  although 
she  did  not  perhaps  outshine  them 
all,  still  put  them  all  to  a  dis- 
advantage. You  might  have  been 
well  pleased  with  the  company 
before,  but  now  unaccountably 
they  fell  in  your  eyes.  To  look 
at  her  sauntering  through  the 
figures  of  the  quadrille  in  her  old 
yellow  silk,  made  one  think  that 
to  be  young  and  fresh  was  to  be 
vulgar,  that  to  be  airily  dressed  was 
to  be  tawdry,  that  nothing  was 
worth  looking  at  but  that  aristo- 
cratic paleness,  and  110  vivacity  so 
fascinating  as  those  graceful  im- 
passive motions. 

Before  Comtesse  Halka  had  got 
through  half  of  the  first  figure,  she 
had,  while  appearing  only  to  be 
conversing  with  her  partner,  ascer- 
tained that  Otto  Bodenbach  was 
not  in  the  room,  and  realised  her 
owa  position  perfectly,  in  all  its 
details  and  bearings. 

<;You  will  have  been  surprised 


to  find  such  a  well-filled  room  to- 
night, Comtesse,"  her  partner,  a 
young  dragoon  officer,  one  of  the 
scholars  of  the  Equitation,  was 
saying.  "  It  is  quite  wonderful 
for  Rzeszo'ldw — thirty-two  dancing 
couples  ! " 

"  Yes,  and  the  room  looks  unusu- 
ally brilliant  with  all  these  -uni- 
forms." 

"  Oh,  uncommonly  brilliant,  but 
puts  us  dragoons  rather  to  a  dis- 
advantage. I  am  in  constant  terror 
this  evening  of  being  taken  for  a 
Fire-Brigadesman." 

"  Well,  and  what  particular  harm 
would  that  do  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  nothing  very  dreadful;  only 
it  is  not  the  Fire-Brigadesman  alone 
— I  must  necessarily  also  be  a  car- 
penter, or  a  shoemaker,  or  some 
other  trade." 

"  But  it  must  be  some  consolation 
to  you  to  think  that  you  are  not 
alone  exposed  to  that  danger ;  you 
have  plenty  brother  officers  to  keep 
you  in  countenance." 

"  Yes,  we  are  all  here  to-night, 
every  single  officer  in  the  place,  I 
think ;  but  stop,  let  me  see,  I 
remember  hearing  that  somebody 
wasn't  coming — Bodenbach,  or  Bod- 
enberg,  or  some  name  of  that  sort, 
the  one  who  has  the  handsome 
horse;  don't  you  know,  Comtesse? 
I  have  only  been  a  week  here,  and 
I  hardly  know  all  their  names  yet." 

"  I  don't  know  the  horse,  but  I 
know  Baron  Bodenbach,"  returned 
Comtesse  Halka,  so  quietly  that 
her  partner  never  suspected  upon 
what  dangerous  ground  he  had 
touched.  "  He  is  a  good  dancer  ; 
but  there  are  plenty  dancers  to- 
night, so  I  don't  suppose  he  will 
be  much  missed." 

About  the  same  time  Otto,  down- 
stairs, had  come  out  of  the  eating- 
room,  and  was  standing  in  the  dark- 
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ness  of  the  covered  entrance  lighting 
his  cigar,  previous  to  getting  into 
the  street.  He  knew  they  were  at 
the  quadrille  by  the  music,  an  ar- 
rangement of  airs  from  "  Flotte 
Bursclie"  which  he  was  very  famil- 
iar with  from  last  winter.  The 
small  Jewish  orchestra  had  little 
variety  in  its  repertoire.  "  I  used 
to  think  it  very  jolly  last  winter," 
he  soliloquised,  while  shutting  up 
his  pocket-matchbox. 

There  were  steps  coming  down 
the  staircase,  and  voices  talking; 
two  of  the  non- dancers,  infantry 
officers,  come  down  to  get  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  during  the  quadrille, 
and  escape  from  the  overheated 
ball-room — both  fanning  themselves 
vigorously  with  their  handker- 
chiefs. 

"Very  foolish  of  him,"  one  was 
saying,  "to  show  his  pique  so 
plainly." 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  replied 
the  other;  "it  is  the  only  wise 


thing  I  have  ever  seen  him  do. 
Do  you  think  it  can  be  pleasant 
to  show  yourself  alongside  of  the 
rival  who  has  supplanted  you  1 " 

"  People  thought  the  affair  likely 
enough  last  winter;  though  I,  for 
one,  was  always  ready  to  bet  upon 

the  other Ha,  Bodenbach  !  is 

that  you  ? "  and  the  start  which  the 
speaker  gave  convinced  Otto,  if  he 
had  wanted  a  proof,  that  he  had 
been  the  subject  of  conversation. 
"  It  is  so  confoundedly  dark  in  this 
hole  !  You  are  not  showing  at  the 
ball  to-night — sorry  to  hear  you 
are  unwell." 

"I  am  not  unwell,  and  I  am 
going  to  be  at  the  ball ;  just  on  my 
way  home  to  change  dress," — and 
Otto,  in  a  high  state  of  temper, 
brushed  passed  them  into  the  street, 
leaving  the  two  staring  at  each 
other  in  some  discomfiture,  and 
digesting  the  truth  of  the  proverb, 
"  Quand  on  parle  du  dialle  on  en 
voit  la  queue  I " 
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STOCK-JOBBING  AND   THE   STOCK  EXCHANGE. 


IT  was  about  the  year  1688,  says 
Lord  Macaulay,  that  the  word 
stock-jobber  was  first  heard  in  the 
city  of  London.  From  that  time 
down  to  the  present  day,  stock- 
jobbing and  the  Stock  Exchange 
have  never  ceased  to  be  the  object 
of  passionate  devotion,  of  suspici- 
ous distrust,  or  of  virulent  hatred,  to 
thousands  of  persons.  It  has  been 
alternately  looked  on  as  the  good 
gonius  whose  touch  brings  wealth 
and  prosperity  to  men,  and  as  the 
horse-leech  which  has  sucked  the  life- 
blood  of  its  victims.  It  has  been 
described  in  turns  as  the  Pactolus 
rolling  down  its  golden  sands,  or  as 
the  cloaca  bearing  with  it  all  the 
refuse  of  mankind. 

If  one  might  be  permitted  for 
once  to  disregard  Shakespeare,  and 
to  speculate  upon  the  influence  of 
a  name,  it  would  be  curious  to  de- 
termine how  much  of  the  odium 
attached  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  gathered  round  the  word  job- 
ber. Jobbers  and  jobbery  go  nat- 
urally together.  Politics  and  the 
stock-market  have  always  reacted 
on  each  other;  and  the  Minister 
who  raised  political  jobbery  almost 
to  the  level  of  an  exact  science,  was 
more  than  suspected  of  the  closest 
intimacy  with  the  jobbers  of  Change 
Alley.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  note, 
as  one  indication  of  feeling,  that 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  * 
which  sat  last  year,  the  obnoxious 
word  finds  no  place,  and  that  jobbers 
are  henceforth  to  be  known  only 
as  dealers.  Nor  is  a  reason  for  the 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  stock  -  jobbing  far  to  seek.  It 
has  varied  with  the  success  or  ill- 
fortune  of  the  speculations  of  the 


day.  Each  period  in  our  history 
of  quiet  peace  and  steady  progress 
has  been  succeeded  by  a  wild  burst 
of  speculation,  in  which  the  slow 
accumulations  of  years  have  seemed 
to  double  themselves  at  one  bound, 
and  an  endless  vista  of  high  interest 
and  large  profits  has  appeared  to  open 
out  before  us.  Then  has  been  the 
time  when  the  doors  of  our  Temple 
of  Janus  have  been  thronged  by 
willing  worshippers.  The  Stock 
Exchange  has  been  the  centre  of  the 
busy  throng.  Its  mechanism  has 
helped  many  to  a  short-lived  fortune. 
Its  praises  have  been  in  the  mouths 
of  men,  and  its  members  have  not 
been  slow  to  take  toll  of  the  follies 
of  mankind.  Then  has  come  the 
reaction.  The  bubble  has  burst. 
The  accumulated  savings  of  years 
have  disappeared.  Bonds  which 
seemed  destined  to  a  never-ending 
rise  are  worth  no  more  than  the 
paper  on  which  they  are  printed. 
The  once -prized  share  in  the  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  the  well- 
puffed  mine  is  remembered  only  by 
the  calls  of  the  official  liquidator. 

Then  comes  the  time  of  disap- 
pointment and  of  clamour.  The 
speculators  who  have  risked  all 
on  the  dangerous  hazard  and  have 
lost,  denounce  at  once  the  system 
and  the  men.  The  widow  and  or- 
phan who  have  been  robbed  of  their 
pittance,  the  clergyman  who  has 
been  deluded  in  his  innocence,  the 
half-pay  officer  who  has  pledged 
his  pension  for  worthless  promises, 
reappear  in  successive  generations 
with  startling  uniformity.  Then 
come  denunciations  of  the  infamous 
practice  of  stock-jobbing.  Commit- 
tees of  Inquiry  are  moved  for  in  Par- 
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liament,  condemnatory  resolutions 
are  passed,  and  since  the  milder  man- 
ners of  our  time  no  longer  permit 
us  to  call  out  for  confiscation  and 
for  blood,  we  are  forced  to  be  con- 
tent to  leave  the  offenders  to  social 
ostracism  and  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. The  Commission  which 
reported  at  the  end  of  last  session 
is  the  most  recent  instance  of  this 
feeling  of  soreness  and  disappoint- 
ment. A  period  of  commercial  infla- 
tion and  large  profits  had  produced 
its  natural  result.  Surplus  capital 
was  asking  for  investment,  and  the 
crowd  of  clever  sharks  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  prey  upon  their  fellow- 
men  were  not  long  in  meeting  the 
demand.  Limited  liability  com- 
panies of  the  earlier  type  were  some- 
what at  a  discount.  Speculators  as 
a  rule  have  not  long  memories,  but 
the  crash  of  1866  and  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Black  Friday  when 
Overend  &  Gurneys  fell,  was  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  many.  The 
ingenious  promoter,  therefore,  turn- 
ed his  attention  in  a  comparatively 
new  direction,  and  the  Loan  to  a 
Foreign  Government  for  industrial 
purposes  seemed  to  combine  all  the 
requisite  elements  of  attraction. 
The  nominal  interest  was  good,  the 
yield  on  the  price  of  issue  was  still 
better.  The  payments  were  in 
small  instalments,  and  spread  in 
some  cases  over  a  long  period.  In 
the  meantime  there  were  the  endless 
chances  of  manipulating  the  stock, 
and  getting  out  at  a  high  price  before 
any  serious  risk  had  been  incurred. 
The  money  too,  in  most  cases,  was 
to  remain,  not  a  mere  dead  burden  on 
the  borrowing  nation,  but  a  produc- 
tive source  of  future  prosperity,  in 
the  shape  of  railroads,  harbours,  and 
other  works  of  permanent  utility. 
Forests  of  logwood  and  islands  of 
guano  were  hypothecated  for  pay- 
ment of  the  interest,  whilst  occa- 
sional drawings  at  par  gave  to  the 
holders  some  of  the  excitement  of  a 


lottery.  There  is  no  need  to  tell 
the  result.  It  is  written  in  the 
evidence  and  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1875,  and  that  Committee 
was  not  unnaturally  followed  up  by 
the  Royal  Commission  which  issued 
its  Report  at  the  end  of  last 
session. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  review 
at  length  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  or  the  evidence  on 
which  they  are  based.  They  were 
sufficiently  criticised  at  the  time  in 
the  daily  and  weekly  papers.  The 
chief  value  of  the  inquiry,  in  our 
estimation,  is  that  it  puts  into  the 
clear  language  of  ordinary  life,  free 
from  technicalities,  that  which  has 
hitherto  been  a  subject  of  mystery 
to  all  save  the  initiated  few.  That 
it  has  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
many  is  but  natural.  The  Com- 
missioners have  wisely,  as  we  judge, 
excluded  as  far  as  possible  those 
personal  reflections  and  individual 
investigations  which  gave  such  zest 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  Foreign  Loans 
Committee.  They  have  taken  in 
hand  the  system,  and  not  its  ex- 
crescences. The  Stock  Exchange 
has  hitherto  been  a  sealed  book.  It 
will  be  so  no  longer ;  and  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  method  of 
business,  rather  than  to  any  system 
of  Government  control,  the  public 
must  be  taught  to  look  for  protec- 
tion in  their  dealings. 

Instead  of  reviewing  the  system 
as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  the 
Blue-book,  we  have  thought  that  it 
might  be  more  interesting  to  our 
readers  if  we  were  to  throw  together, 
in  as  connected  a  form  as  we  could, 
such  fragments  as  have  come  down 
to  us  of  its  history,  and  then  per- 
haps look  at  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  as  to  the  future  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  of  the 
past.  It  is  a  curious  point  with 
regard  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
illustrative  of  the  whole  traditional 
character  of  the  place,  that  no  for- 
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mil  history  of  its  transactions  has 
ever  "been  written.  Francis's  hook 
is  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  in- 
cidents ;  it  is  not  a  history  of  the 
pi  ice  or  of  its  business.  Intimately 
connected  as  it  has  heen  with  the 
monetary  and  financial  history  of 
this  country,  it  has  grown  up  silent- 
ly and  quietly,  avoiding  rather  than 
courting  publicity,  and  passing  at 
length  imperceptibly,  and,  as  it 
wc-re,  against  its  will,  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a  private  club  into  the  posi- 
tion of  a  public  institution. 

To  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
indirectly  is  due  the  existence  of 
ths  Stock  Exchange  itself,  but  the 
trade  of  stock-jobbing  grew  and 
flourished  before  the  Stock  Ex- 
change existed.  To  those  who  de- 
nounce the  Stock  Exchange,  with 
its  closed  doors  and  its  freemasonry 
of  membership,  as  the  cause  of  all 
the  evils  of  speculation,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  wildest  ex- 
censes  of  speculation  in  England 
were  before  the  Stock  Exchange 
was  formed ;  and  that  were  the 
Stock  Exchange  to  be  swept  away 
by  imperial  edict  to-morrow,  the 
same  spirit  would  still  find  vent  for 
itself  elsewhere. 

Stock-jobbers  and  stock-jobbing, 
as  we  have  said,  took  their  rise  in 
the,  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and,  like  Pallas,  they  seem  to  have 
sprung  forth  full-grown  from  the 
brain  of  their  progenitors.  The 
last  few  years  of  that  century  were 
indeed  years  to  be  much  remem- 
bered in  the  financial  history  of 
this  country.  In  1692  the  loan 
of  a  million  pounds  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  the  National  Debt. 
In  1694  the  first  charter  was  grant- 
ed to  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
currency  of  the  country  was  re- 
formed in  1694,  and  to  meet  the 
deii.ei.ency  of  coin  the  first  Exche- 
quer Bill  was  issued  in  1696.  The 
charter  of  the  old  East  India  Com- 
pany was  renewed  in  1693  ;  the 


charter  to  the  New  East  India 
Company  was  granted  in  1698.  The 
abortive  scheme  of  the  Land  Bank 
was  started  in  1697;  the  ill-starred 
Darien  Expedition  was  planned  in 
1698. 

Together  with  these  greater  ven- 
tures came  the  shoal  of  smaller  fry 
which  never  fail  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  any  great  speculative 
movement.  In  1692,  England, 
says  Macaulay,  witnessed  for  the 
first  time  those  phenomena  with 
which  a  long  experience  has  made 
us  familiar.  Then  comes  a  list 
of  the  companies  brought  out,  de- 
scribed with  all  the  picturesqueness 
of  detail  in  which  Macaulay  so 
excels.  The  list  is  a  strange  one 
— not  so  strange,  perhaps,  as  the 
list  of  1720,  scarcely  stranger  than 
some  of  the  schemes  which  in  the 
last  ten  years  have  sought  admis- 
sion to  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 
In  1692  there  was  a  Copper  Com- 
pany which  proposed  to  explore  the 
mines  of  England,  and  held  out  a 
hope  that  they  would  prove  not 
less  valuable  than  those  of  Potosi. 
In  1873  there  was  "the  Gold  Com- 
pany, Limited,"  for  working  an 
extinct  gold-mine  in  Wales,  which 
actually  lingered  on  in  existence 
till  1878,  though  it  never  obtained 
either  a  settlement  or  quotation 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

In  the  means  used  for  floating 
these  new  schemes,  the  promoters 
of  the  seventeenth  century  seem  to 
have  been  but  a  little  way  behind 
their  successors  in  the  nineteenth. 
In  ShadwelFs  play  of  the  '  Volun- 
teers; or,  the  Stock-jobbers/  brought 
out  in  1692,  all  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  be  godly  or  not  to  hold 
shares  in  a  company  for  bringing 
over  Chinese  rope-dancers  are  set 
at  rest  by  the  reflection  that  the 
shares  will  sell  well,  and  then  the 
holders  need  not  care  whether  the 
dancers  come  over  or  110.  In  much 
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the  same  way  the  promoters  of  such 
a  company  as  the  Peruvian  Railways 
may  have  congratulated  themselves 
that  if  once  a  market  were  made  in 
the  shares,  and  a  sufficient  premium 
realised,  it  mattered  little  to  them 
whether  railways  were  made  in  Peru 
or  not. 

Nor  was  the  better  side  of  the 
picture  lost  sight  of  by  contempo- 
rary writers.  Joseph  Houghton,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  to 
whose,  periodical  publication,  called 
1 A  Collection  for  the  Improvement 
of  Husbandry  and  Trade,7  Macaulay 
is  indebted  for  his  details  as  to  the 
companies  of  the  time,  has,  in  a  few 
pithy  sentences  in  one  of  his  num- 
bers, anticipated  most  of  the  results 
of  Committees  and  Commissions. 
In  his  number  of  the  8th  June  1694 
he  tells  us  that  he  has  thought  fit 
to  treat  of  joint -stocks  and  the 
various  dealings  therein,  commonly 
called  stock-jobbing.  After  quoting 
Descartes  to  the  effect  that  men 
should  purge  their  minds  of  preju- 
dice and  come  unbiassed  to  the 
examination  of  what  lay  before 
them,  ho  continues  : — 

"If  my  reader  come  prepossessed 
against  trading  in  stocks,  it  will  be  to 
little  purpose  for  me  to  go  about  to 
assure  him  of  the  lawfulness  or  useful- 
ness of  them.  Some  abuses  may  pro- 
bably have  been  committed  by  traders 
therein  ;  but  must  we  presently  there- 
upon run  down  all  with  a  full  cry  that 
so  deal  therein  ?  May  we  not  as  well 
prohibit  the  use  of  wine  because  we 
see  men  wallowing  in  the  kennels  by 
drinking  too  much  of  it  ?  I  am  the 
larger  in  this  because  I  know  many 
worthy  persons  of  great  honour  and 
probity  who  deal  in  stocks  that  do 
abominate  the  least  unjust  action ;  and 
it  is  a  great  hardship  upon  such  gen- 
tlemen to  undergo  the  censures  of  man- 
kind who  inveigh  against  all  trade  and 
traders  in  stock,  though  at  the  same 
time  they  know  little  or  nothing 
about  it." 

He  himself  was  certainly  not  in 
this  last  category.  In  his  numbers 


of  June  22  and  July  6,  1694,  he 
gives  a  clear  and  succinct  account 
of  options,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  "  Re- 
fuses" and  "Puts."  On  July  13th 
is  the  first  mention  of  "  time  bar- 
gains;"  whilst  the  operations  of  those 
mysterious  "  syndicates,"  which  are 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  peculiar 
development  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  reason  which  induces 
so  many  companies  to  divide  their 
stocks  into  A  and  B,  preferred  and 
deferred,  and  suchlike  subdivisions, 
are  summed  up  in  the  remark  that, 
"in  small  stocks  'tis  possible  to 
have  shares  rise  or  fall  by  the  con- 
trivances of  a  few  men  in  confeder- 
acy, but  in  great  stocks  'tis  more 
difficult."  The  question  of  brokers' 
commissions  is  discussed,  and,  like 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  he  de- 
cides in  favour  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract. "The  price  of  brokage  for 
some  shares  is  10s.  a  share;  for 
other  shares  commonly  5s.,  except 
by  reason  of  variety  of  circumstances 
they  make  other  different  agree- 
ments." Finally,  on  the  2d  of  May 
1696,  after  a  general  panegyric  on 
the  companies  of  the  time,  he  makes 
special  mention  of  the  improvement 
in  window-glass  as  due  to  the  Glass 
Company,  and  winds  up  by  saying, 
"  Whatever  may  be  said  against 
stock- jobbing,  it  has  been  the  means 
to  raise  great  sums  of  money  to  im- 
prove this  art,  and  seldom  is  there 
much  money  laid  out  in  the  king- 
dom to  encourage  any  trade  but 
the  publick  is  the  better,  whatever 
the  gain  or  loss  of  the  proprietors 
may  prove — caveat  emptor."  Who- 
ever carefully  considers  these  re- 
marks will  find  in  them  the  germs 
of  the  policy  embodied  in  the 
Limited  Liability  Acts. 

We  make  no  apologies  for  quoting 
at  length  from  this  curious  publica- 
tion. It  illustrates  as  nothing  else 
can,  how,  in  this  country,  the  method 
of  funding  and  the  trade  of  stock- 
jobbing began. 
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The  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  the  first  instance  of  that 
general  law,  with  which  we  have 
since  become  familiar,  that  accum- 
ulated savings  require  new  open- 
ings for  investment.  It  was  inev- 
itable that  new  companies  should 
be  formed,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  shares  of  such  companies, 
easily  transferable  and  of  fluctuat- 
ing value,  should  be  the  subject 
of  speculation.  With  or  without 
the  establishment  of  a  National 
Debt,  there  would  have  been  job- 
bing at  that  time  ;  but  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  debt  probably  led 
to  the  perpetuation  of  a  class  of 
jobbers,  who  might  otherwise  only 
have  appeared  and  reappeared  again 
at  intervals  in  our  history. 

N"or  were  the  politicians  of  the 
time  slow  to  seize  upon  the  symp- 
toms as  if  they  were  the  causes  of 
tho  disease.  In  1697  was  passed 
tho  first  of  those  many  laws — often 
proposed,  sometimes  carried,  but 
always  evaded  —  to  restrain  the 
number  and  ill  practices  of  brokers 
and  stock-jobbers. 

By  this  Act  the  number  of  bro- 
kers was  not  to  exceed  one  hundred : 
thc;ir  admission  was  to  be  regulated 
by  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen ;  their  brokerage  was 
to  be  limited  to  10s.  per  cent;  and 
they  were  forbidden  to  deal  in  any 
way  for  themselves,  or  to  make  any 
gai  n  over  and  above  their  brokerage. 
Time-bargains  in  joint -stock  and 
Exchequer  tallies  were  to  be  limit- 
ed to  three  days,  and  all  contracts 
for  a  longer  period  to  be  absolutely 
void  at  law.  A  similar  provision 
with  regard  to  Bank  of  England 
stock  had  been  inserted  in  an  earlier 
Act  of  the  same  year.  To  prevent 
fictitious  bargains,  it  had  been  de- 
clared that  no  contract  for  the  sale 
of  bank  stock  should  be  valid  unless 
registered  within  seven  days  in  the 
bank  books,  and  actually  transferred 
within  fourteen.  The  same  prin- 


ciple was  now  to  be  applied  to  the 
stocks  of  the  great  trading  com- 
panies, and  to  the  Government  tal- 
lies, which,  as  it  was  said,  were  to 
be  rescued  from  the  stock-jobbing 
harpies  of  the  day. 

Of  the  effect  of  this  Act  we 
have  no  direct  evidence.  India 
stock  and  tallies  continued  to  fluc- 
tuate'; great  fortunes  were  still  made 
by  skilful  combinations;  and  the 
names  of  Sir  Henry  Furnese,  one  of 
the  first  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England — of  the  Jew  Medina,  who 
accompanied  Marlborough  on  his 
campaigns — and  of  Thomas  Guy,  the 
founder  of  Guy's  Hospital — have 
come  down  to  us  as  the  most  fortu- 
nate speculators  of  that  time.  The 
Act  itself  expired  in  1707.  It  was 
not  renewed,  and  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Anne  passed  in  that 
year  for  the  regulation  of  brokers, 
there  is  no  allusion  to  time-bargains 
and  no  special  reference  to  stock- 
brokers. The  Act  itself  is  prin- 
cipally remarkable  as  the  only  at- 
tempt in  the  history  of  our  country 
to  make  the  trade  of  dealing  in 
stocks  a  monopoly,  and  to  limit  the 
number  of  persons  concerned  in  it. 
The  Stock  Exchange,  as  it  at  pres- 
ent exists,  is  in  a  certain  sense  a 
monopoly,  but  it  is  a  monopoly  in 
the  sense  in  which  a  great  joint- 
stock  company  monopolises  to  itself 
the  trade  of  individual  merchants, 
or  a  co-operative  store  absorbs  with- 
in itself  the  retail  business  of  a 
neighbourhood.  It  has  won  its 
way  to  being  the  sole  market  in 
London  by  open  competition  witli 
all  comers,  and  not  by  any  favour 
of  the  law. 

In  France  it  has  been  other- 
wise. More  than  a  century  be- 
fore the  English  law  was  passed, 
the  number  of  brokers  of  all  kinds 
in  France  was  limited,  and  their 
functions  regulated  by  an  Order  in 
Council  of  1595.  Sully  first  made 
them  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
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Government  ;  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  their  number,  their 
title,  and  their  exclusive  privileges 
have  been  subject  to  the  caprice  or 
the  cupidity  of  successive  Govern- 
ments. In  the  time  of  Law  the 
number  of  recognised  brokers  was 
sixty,  with  the  title  granted  them 
in  1620  of  "Agents  hereditaires  de 
change  et  de  banque  de  notre  bonne 
ville  de  Paris."  At  the  present 
day,  after  being  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions almost  as  various  as  the  stocks 
in  which  they  have  dealt,  the  num- 
ber of  recognised  "  agents  de 
change"  in  the  Paris  Bourse  is  still 
sixty.  They  are  no  longer  "  here- 
ditaires," but  their  offices  are  trans- 
missible under  the  sanction  of  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  "  prime  "  or  con- 
sideration payable  on  transfer,  which 
in  1816  was  no  more  than  30,000 
francs,  has  risen  of  late  years  to 
more  than  2,000,000.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  effect  of 
such  a  restriction  on  the  Paris 
Bourse,  or  the  developments  to 
which  it  has  led.  A  good  deal  of 
information  with  respect  to  these 
points  will  be  found  in  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Royal  Commission 
and  in  the  papers  in  the  Appendix. 
It  is  typical  of  the  history  of  this 
country  that  here  alone  the  dealings 
in  stocks  and  shares  have  substan- 
tially been  free  from  Government 
control,  and  that  London  is  now 
the  centre  of  the  monetary  transac- 
tions of  the  world. 

In  one  respect  the  spirit  of  exclu- 
siveness  prevailed  to  a  comparative- 
ly recent  time.  The  whole  number 
of  brokers'  licences  granted  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
was  unlimited  by  law,  but  by  cus- 
tom the  number  of  Jew  brokers  was 
limited  to  twelve,  and  on  the  death 
of  a  Jew  broker,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
the  day  had  the  lucrative  privilege 
of  selling  the  appointment  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  business  of  a 
broker  is  now  freed  from  all  restric- 


tions. They  no  longer  have  to  be 
duly  recommended  by  six  persons 
of  approved  credit ;  they  no  longer 
enter  into  a  bond  to  the  city;  they 
are  no  longer,  except  in  name, 
"  sworn  brokers."  Any  person,  by 
the  payment  of  the  admission-fee 
and  annual  tax  of  £5,  is  entitled  to 
call  himself  a  broker  of  the  City 
of  London.  The  Stock  Exchange 
have,  of  course,  their  own  rules  and 
regulations  independent  of  the  City ; 
but  they,  too,  have  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  place  as  few  restrictions  as 
possible  upon  the  admission  of  their 
members.  "  The  Stock  Exchange," 
says  the  Report,  "  has  in  past  times 
been  accused  of  being  a  monopoly, 
and  it  has  sought  to  justify  itself 
by  throwing  open  its  doors  as  wide- 
ly as  possible  to  persons  asking  for 
admission."  We  most  cordially 
agree  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners  that  there  should 
in  future  be  a  stricter  inquiry  into 
the  class  of  persons  admitted. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  has  done  so 
much  to  damage  the  reputation  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  as  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  refuge  for  the  destitute,  in 
which  a  person  without  character 
and  without  capital,  who  has  failed 
in  every  other  walk  of  life,  may 
earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
preying  upon  his  fellow-creatures. 
This,  we  say,  is  the  popular  idea  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Like  most 
popular  ideas,  it  is  probably  errone- 
ous ;  but  nothing  would  do  so  much 
to  raise  the  status  of  the  institution 
and  of  its  members  as  the  organisa- 
tion of  stock-broking  as  a  regular 
profession. 

There  is  a  distinction,  no  doubt, 
in  this  respect,  between  brokers  and 
dealers.  In  the  broker  the  first 
requisite  is  character,  in  the  dealer 
it  is  capital.  By  standing  in  the 
market  to  make  a  price  at  his  own 
risk  the  dealer  enters  into  no  spe- 
cial relation  with  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  undertakes  no  fiduciary 
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duties  with  regard  to  them.  His 
character  and  his  credit  chiefly  con- 
cern those  who  deal  with  him  as 
principals  within  the  house,  and  to 
the  house  itself  may  well  be  left  the 
prc  tection  of  its  members. 

With  the  broker  it  is  otherwise. 
Th3  relation  of  principal  and  agent 
in  every  market,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  Stock  Exchange,  is  one 
of  confidence.  Cases  of  fraud  and 
collusion  are  unfortunately  not  un- 
known, and  the  surroundings  of  a 
closed  market  give  peculiar  facili- 
ties at  any  rate  for  suspicion.  The 
Committee  have,  in  certain  recent 
cases,  shown  a  laudable  activity, 
but  their  powers  are  ill  defined; 
and  judges  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage are  not  always  the  most  ex- 
treme to  mark  what  is  amiss  among 
their  constituents.  It  may  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  public  have  not  a 
right  to  some  tribunal  analogous 
to  that  provided  for  solicitor  and 
client  to  which  they  might  appeal 
for  prompt  redress.  Whether  or  not 
it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Stock 
Exchange  themselves  to  apply  for 
such  powers  as  are  granted  to  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  is  a  ques- 
tion for  them ;  but  the  question  for 
the  public  is  whether  the  profession 
of  a  broker  should  not  in  some 
ways  be  made  to  correspond  with 
that  of  a  solicitor,  and  whether  it 
should  not  be  possible  to  strike  a 
man  off  the  list  of  brokers  for  some 
reason  short  of  formal  conviction 
for  fraud  or  felony. 

We  are  anticipating,  however ;  for 
at  the  time  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  the  Stock  Exchange  had 
neither  a  local  habitation  nor  a 
name.  Dealings  in  stocks  and 
shares  were  free  to  all,  and  the 
modern  distinction  of  jobber  and 
broker  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
existed.  The  earliest  place  in 
which  such  dealings  were  carried 
on  was  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  the 
•building  which  had  been  reared 


after  the  fire  of  1666,  on  the  site 
of  the  older  Exchange  of  Gresham, 
destined  in  its  turn  to  fall  a  prey 
to  the  flames  in  1838.  Here  the 
first  stock -jobbing  transactions  of 
our  country  were  carried  on,  and 
here,  down  to  the  year  1822,  the 
dealings  in  foreign  funds,  such  as 
they  were,  still  remained.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  crowd 
of  persons  attracted  by  the  specu- 
lations of  the  day  became  a  serious 
inconvenience  to  the  legitimate 
business  of  the  place.  The  jobbers 
accordingly  migrated,  and  took  up 
their  quarters  in  the  place  which 
has  been  identified  with  their  trade 
by  the  plays  and  the  pamphlets  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  place 
is  thus  described  in  a  pamphlet  of 
1719:— 

"  The  centre  of  jobbing  is  in  the 
kingdom  of  Change  Alley  and  its 
adjacencies.  The  limits  are  easily  sur- 
rounded in  about  a  minute  and  a  half. 
Stepping  out  of  Jonathan's  into  the 
Alley,  you  turn  your  face  full  south ; 
moving  on  a  few  paces,  and  then  turn- 
ing due  east,  you  advance  to  Garra- 
way's  ;  from  thence  going  out  at  the 
other  door,  you  go  on  still  east  into 
Birchin  Lane ;  and  then  halting  a  little 
at  the  Sword  Blade  Bank,  to  do  much 
mischief  in  fewest  words,  you  imme- 
diately face  to  the  north,  enter  Corn- 
hill,  visit  two  or  three  petty  provinces 
there  in  your  way  west,  and  thus  hav- 
ing boxed  your  compass  and  sailed 
round  the  whole  stock-jobbing  globe, 
you  turn  into  Jonathan's  again;  and 
so,  as  most  of  the  great  follies  of  life 
oblige  us  to  do,  you  end  just  where 
you  began." 

Such  was  the  home  of  stock-job- 
bing in  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Let  us  now  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  business  which 
was  carried  on  there.  In  Mrs  Cent- 
livre's  Comedy,  "A  Bold  Stroke 
for  a  Wife,"  published  in  1717,  will 
be  found  a  description  of  Jonathan's, 
the  headquarters  of  speculation,  as 
it  then  existed.  There  is  the  hero 
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of  the  piece,  Colonel  Fainwell ; 
there  is  Mr  Tradelove,  the  change- 
broker  ;  and  there  are  all  the 
accessories  of  false  rumours  and 
feigned  panics  which  the  suspicion 
of  to-day  associates  with  the  closed 
doors  of  Capel  Court.  "Are  you 
a  bull  or  a  bear  to-day,  Abraham  1 " 
says  one.  "A bull, faith!"  replies  the 
other ;  "  but  I  have  a  good  putt  for 
next  week."  There  is  no  necessity 
here  to  employ  a  broker.  A  man 
may  not  merely  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  seeing  his  business  transacted, 
but  he  may  even  transact  it 
for  himself.  If  he  do,  no  doubt 
he  will  bring  down  on  him  the 
wrath  of  the  more  regular  attend- 
ants— but  of  that  he  must  judge 
for  himself.  "I  would  fain  bite 
that  spark  in  the  brown  coat,"  says 
one  ;  "  he  comes  very  often  into  the 
Alley,  but  never  employs  a  broker." 
To  the  same  purpose,  to  teach  men 
and  even  women  to  do  their  busi- 
ness for  themselves  without  the 
assistance  of  a  broker,  is  the  end 
and  object  of  a  little  book  by  one 
Mortimer,  styling  himself  Philan- 
thropes, called  '  Every  Man  his 
own  Broker.'  This  little  book, 
written  by  one  who,  to  use  his  own 
words,  had  lost  a  genteel  fortune 
by  being  the  innocent  dupe  of  the 
gentlemen  of  Change  Alley,  was 
first  published  in  1761.  It  rapidly 
ran  through  at  least  ten  editions,  and 
gives  the  most  systematic  and  con- 
nected account  of  stock-jobbing  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  describes 
the  habitues  of  the  place,  regulating 
their  purses  by  gazettes  and  private 
letters,  as  some  do  their  diet  and 
dress  by  barometers.  It  contains 
the  first  full  descriptions  of  the 
bull  and  the  bear — descriptions  too 
often  quoted  at  length  to  need 
repetition  here.  The  bull,  sulky 
and  heavy,  sitting  in  some  corner 
in  a  gloomy,  melancholy  posture ; 
the  bear,  with  meagre,  haggard 
looks,  and  a  voracious  fierceness 


in  his  countenance,  frightening  all 
around  him  out  of  that  property 
he  wants  to  buy.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  advice  and  the  assist- 
ance of  Mortimer,  the  struggle  for 
independence  waxed  weaker;  or  may 
we  not,  perhaps,  say  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  labour  became 
more  developed  1  Before  the  close 
of  the  last  century  the  broker  had 
become  in  fact,  that  which  he  is 
now  recognised  to  be  in  theory — 
the  necessary  medium  of  communi- 
cation in  all  dealings  in  stocks  and 
shares. 

We  have  said  that,  to  the  action 
of  the  Legislature  itself  is  indirect- 
ly due  the  existence  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  it  is  time  that  we 
should  make  good  our  assertion. 

The  year  1717  is,  for  many 
reasons,  remarkable  in  the  annals 
of  English  finance.  It  was  in  that 
year  that  the  business  of  the  Nation- 
al Debt  was  first  undertaken  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  In  the  following 
year  the  subscription  for  a  Govern- 
ment loan  was  for  the  first  time 
taken  at  the  Bank.  In  1717,  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbance 
in  the  relative  value  of  metals, 
the  guinea  was  reduced  in  value 
from  21s.  6d.  to  21s.,  and  from  that 
time  gold  became  practically  what 
it  has  since  become  legally — the 
single  monetary  standard  in  Eng- 
land. In  1717  the  rate  of  interest 
on  the  debts  due  from  Government 
to  the  Bank  and  the  South  Sea 
Company  was  reduced  from  6  to  5 
per  cent ;  and  in  that  year  the  first 
Act  was  passed  for  incorporating 
certain  short  annuities  into  the 
stock  of  the  South  Sea  Company. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  time  of  compar- 
ative prosperity,  such  as  we  have 
spoken  of  before,  when  the  capital 
seeking  investment  was  in  excess  of 
the  legitimate  openings.  The  ces- 
sation of  the  war  with  France,  the 
unopposed  accession  of  the  house 
of  Hanover,  the  collapse  of  the 
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Jacobite  rebellion,  all  tended  in  the 
same  direction.  The  result  was 
that  the  lessons  of  1694  were  for- 
gotten, and  England  plunged  wildly 
intD  a  career  of  speculation  which 
will  be  a  byword  so  long  as  Eng- 
lish history  is  written. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  at 
length  how  Law,  the  pupil  of  Pat- 
erson,  the  deviser  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  author  of  the  Da- 
rien  Expedition,  started  his  scheme 
for  the  revival  of  the  French  Funds ; 
how  for  a  time  the  frenzy  of  the 
Mississippi  Scheme  carried  captive 
all  classes  of  society ;  and  how  the 
spirit  of  speculation  passed  over  from 
France  to  England,  and  the  scenes 
of  the  Eue  Quinquempoix  were  re- 
produced in  the  coffee-houses  of 
Change  Alley. 

At  the  end  of  1719  the  South 
Sea  stock  had  stood  at  126.  In 
June  1720  the  third  subscription 
of  five  millions  was  offered,  at  the 
price  of  £1000  per  cent,  payable  in 
ten  instalments,  and  £400  were  in 
a  few  days  paid  for  the  first  instal- 
ment. 

By  the  end  of  1720  the  collapse 
had  come,  and  the  cry  for  vengeance 
had  arisen.  Parliament  met  on  the 
8th  of  December,  and  scarcely  had 
it  met  when  it  passed  a  resolution 
that  nothing  can  tend  more  to  the 
establishment  of  public  credit  than 
preventing  the  infamous  practice 
of  stock-jobbing.  The  resolution 
slumbered  for  a  while,  but  the 
spirit  of  hostility  to  stock-jobbing 
and  stock-jobbers  embodied  in  it 
fouud  its  exponent  in  Sir  John 
Barnard,  one  of  the  members  for 
the  City  of  London. 

( )f  high  and  unblemished  reputa- 
tion, and  of  commanding  influence 
in  commercial  circles,  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard was  one  of  those  who  believe 
implicitly  in  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion over  men  and  manners.  To 
hie i  are  due,  in  substance,  the 
licensing  powers  of  the  Lord  Cham- 


berlain over  the  theatres  of  Lon- 
don, and  to  him  was  due  the  Act 
which,  after  being  for  more  than  a 
century  a  byword  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  was  finally  repealed  in 
1860.  By  that  Act  Sir  John 
sought  to  forbid,  by  penalties,  all 
time-bargains,  all  refusals  and  putts, 
all  making  up  and  compounding  of 
differences,  all  sales  and  purchases 
of  stock,  which  were  not  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  bond  fide  transfer  and 
delivery.  If  legislative  provisions 
could  have  effected  such  an  object, 
Sir  John  Barnard's  Act  could  scarce- 
ly have  failed;  but  the  spirit  of 
speculation  is  too  strong  for  the 
trammels  of  legislation,  and  the 
stream,  checked  in  its  accustomed 
course,  only  finds  for  itself  another 
and  a  wider  channel. 

The  immediate  cause  of  Sir  John 
Barnard's  Act  seems  to  have  been 
a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  certain 
companies  which  had  been  financed 
in  a  way  disastrous  to  all  concerned 
in  them.  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee upon  the  Charitable  Cor- 
poration of  1733  is  as  interesting 
reading  in  its  way  as  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  upon  Foreign  Loans 
in  1875.  In  both,  curiously  enough, 
the  name  of  Grant  figures  conspicu- 
ously. Sir  Archibald  Grant,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  had  been  con- 
cerned largely  in  the  concerns  of 
the  York  Building  Company,  which 
was  reported  on  at  the  same  time, 
as  also  in  mines  in  Scotland  and 
Norway.  The  result  was  to  cause 
Sir  Archibald's  expulsion  from  the 
House,  and  to  revive  in  all  its  bit- 
terness the  feeling  against  stock- 
jobbing, which  had  smouldered  since 
1720.  Sir  John  Barnard's  Bill  was 
introduced  and  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  was  thrown 
out  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the 
following  year  it  was  passed  through 
both  Houses. 

It  is  curious  to  look  back  to  the 
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debates  and  see  how  the  same  argu- 
ments now  in  vogue  against  stock- 
jobbing and  the  Stock  Exchange 
found  expression  at  that  time. 
There  was  no  real  difference,  said 
Lord  Bathurst,  between  stock-job- 
bing and  gaming.  If  there  were, 
the  difference  was  in  favour  of 
hazard  -  tables,  cock  -  fighting,  and 
other  sorts  of  public  gaming,  inas- 
much as  they  were  conducted  in 
the  open  light  of  the  world  and  not 
in  the  comers  of  Change  Alley, 
and  that  in  them  gamesters  stood 
amongst  themselves  on  a  fair  and 
equal  footing.  The  South  Sea  an- 
nuities, it  was  said,  in  which  there 
was  little  or  no  gaming,  had  always 
borne  a  higher  price  than  the  South 
Sea  stock,  in  proportion  to  the 
dividends  made  upon  each ;  their 
price  had  always  been  more  certain 
and  invariable  than  that  of  any 
other  funds  ;  and  no  man,  unless 
possessed  of  something  of  the  spirit 
of  gaming,  would  prefer  the  fluctu- 
ating chance  of  loss  or  gain  to  the 
certainty  of  being  always  able  to 
realise  his  original  investment.  Nor 
were  the  arguments  of  the  present 
day,  on  the  other  side,  wanting  at 
that  time.  The  Bill,  said  Sir 
George  Cresswell,  instead  of  being 
called  a  Bill  for  preventing  the 
scandalous  practice  of  stock- jobbing, 
ought  to  be  called  a  Bill  for  the 
destroying  of  public  credit.  Even 
the  argument  put  forward  by  the 
Foreign  Loans  Committee  in  1875 
finds  its  place  in  the  speech  of  Lord 
Hervey,  that  if  the  Bill  were  passed, 
all  transactions  of  such  a  nature 
would  be  carried  on  upon  the  Ex- 
change of  Amsterdam,  and  the 
people  of  England  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  trade.  To  this  it  was  re- 
plied, that  if  all  our  gamesters,  as 
well  as  the  game,  were  transported 
thither,  it  would  be  no  great  loss  to 
the  nation.  The  Bill,  however,  was 


carried  into  law,  much  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  opponents  of  the 
Ministry,  who,  says  Tindal,  had 
hoped  to  find  in  the  opposition  of 
Walpole  a  fresh  handle  of  attack 
against  him  whom  Bolingbroke  had 
termed  the  Ministerial  jobber. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Act, 
in  the  expectation  of  friends  and 
foes  alike,  was  to  put  an  end  utterly 
to  the  trade  of  stock-jobbing.  In  the 
words  of  a  contemporary  author, 
"the  bubble  burst,  and  the  race- 
horses of  Change  Alley  "  (as  time- 
bargains  were  then  called)  u  expired 
with  the  date  of  that  Act."  So 
little,  however,  can  the  effect  of 
legislation  be  foreseen,  that  to  the 
very  measure  designed  for  its  de- 
struction the  Stock  Exchange  of 
to-da}7"  owes  its  distinctive  features. 

Any  one  who  compares  the  Stock 
Exchange  of  London  with  the 
Bourses  of  the  Continent  (a  sum- 
mary of  whose  customs  is  given  in 
the  evidence  of  Mr  Cohen  before 
the  Eoyal  Commission)  will  be 
struck  with  two  points.  All  the 
Bourses  of  the  Continent,  with  the 
partial  exception  of  Vienna,  are  free 
of  entry  to  the  public.  All  the 
Bourses  of  the  Continent  are  under 
the  control,  more  or  less  direct,  of 
the  State,  or  of  the  municipality. 
In  England  the  fact  that  stock-job- 
bing was  for  more  than  a  century  a 
trade  prohibited  and  proscribed  by 
law,  has  left  its  impress  on  the  restric- 
tions which  were  from  time  to  time 
drawn  tighter  round  the  right  of  entry 
to  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  which, 
spite  of  the  alteration  of  the  law, 
still  survive  in  more  than  all  their 
former  rigour.  In  England  much 
of  the  business  carried  on  within  its 
walls  was  in  direct  contravention 
of  Act  of  Parliament, — how,  then, 
could  it  ask  the  State  or  the  muni- 
cipality to  grant  a  sanction  to  its 
laws'?  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that 
when  the  Stock  Exchange  was 
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growing  into  its  position  of  an  ex- 
clusive society,  the  usury  laws  were 
still  in  full  force,  and  we  have  the 
thiid  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  London  market.  The  Stock 
Exchange  is  a  market  for  money  as 
well  as  stocks.  "Abroad/'  says  Mr 
Cohen,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Commission  (3017),  "money  is  not 
dealt  with  at  all;  whereas  here, 
where  you  have  a  closed  Stock  Ex- 
change, it  is  a  constant  assistance 
to  bankers  and  dealers  in  money  of 
all  lands." 

How  far  this  intimate  connection 
between  banking  and  broking  is  to 
the  benefit  of  bank  shareholders, 
and  how  far  the  system  of  swollen 
deposits  and  pawned  stocks  may  be 
mixed  up  with  inflated  credit  and 
commercial  rottenness,  is  a  further 
question  on  which  we  should  like 
to  hear  Mr  Cohen's  opinion.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  the  fact 
is  of  long  standing,  and  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Stock  Ex- 
change system  of  loans  upon  con- 
tinuation was  in  its  origin  a  plan 
for  ovading  the  usury  laws.  Those 
law?,  like  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act, 
havo  been  repealed,  but  the  system 
which  they  produced  has  survived, 
and  has  justified  its  survival  by  the 
law  of  natural  selection.  The  pri- 
mary causes  which  made  the  Stock 
Exchange  a  closed  market  have 
ceased  to  operate,  but  its  conveni- 
ence is  such  that  not  even  a  Royal 
Commission  will  go  further  than 
to  express  an  opinion  that  if  it 
were  possible  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  Stock  Exchange  should  be 
opeD  to  the  public. 

It  was,  however,  only  by  degrees 
that  the  Stock  Exchange  became 
the  absolutely  closed  market  which 
we  find  it  at  present.  Eor  some 
time  after  the  passing  of  Sir  John 
Barnard's  Act,  business  continued 
to  be  carried  on  as  before  at  Jona- 
than s  and  the  coffee-houses  round 


it.  The  business  of  time-bargains, 
of  bear  sales,  of  putts,  and  refusals, 
had,  however,  to  be  carried  on  on 
honour.  The  broker  who  transact- 
ed such  business  had  no  legal  claim 
upon  his  client ;  the  client  had  no 
hold  upon  his  broker.  The  con- 
tract was  illegal.  The  broker,  as 
well  as  the  principal,  was  liable  to 
penalties  for  carrying  it  out.  No 
names  of  principals  were  mentioned, 
and  no  receipts  given  or  taken. 
Hence,  as  may  be  imagined,  came 
complaints  on  both  sides.  Princi- 
pals complained  that  brokers  repu- 
diated or  shifted  bargains  in  favour 
of  the  "House."  Brokers  complained 
that  after  carrying  out  their  bargains 
with  their  fellow-brokers  they  found 
themselves  deserted  by  their  clients. 
The  natural  consequence  was  to 
draw  closer  together  the  body  of 
men  habitually  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness. They  became,  as  they  are 
now,  principals  to  one  another;  and 
with  the  measures  adopted  for  their 
mutual  protection  came  the  first 
germ  of  the  club  system,  now  fully 
developed.  They  were  indeed  in  a 
dangerous  position.  Not  only  were 
they  exposed  to  the  risk  of  repudi- 
ation by  their  principals,  but  they 
were  liable  al'so  to  penalties  under 
Sir  John  Barnard's  Act,  and  to  occa- 
sional inroads  from  the  City  authori- 
ties for  practising  as  brokers  without 
licence.  Under  such  circumstances 
grew  up  the  rough-and-ready  method 
of  dealing  with  strangers  which  has 
survived  to  our  own  day.  In  1762 
we  find  a  record  of  a  stranger  thus 
summarily  expelled,  in  the  person 
of  Mr  Isaac  Renous,  who  brought 
an  action  for  his  expulsion  against 
Mr  Eerres,  the  master  of  Jonathan's 
Coffee-house.  The  cause  was  tried 
at  Guildhall.  Lord  Chief- Justice 
Mansfield  admitted  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  house  had  been  a 
market,  time  out  of  mind,  for  buy- 
ing and  selling  Government  securi- 
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ties ;  and  directed  the  jury  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with 
one  shilling  damages. 

In  the  time  of  Lord  Kenyon  it 
is  said  more  than  200  actions  were 
brought  against  persons  for  penal- 
ties under  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act ; 
but  all  failed,  owing  to  the  refusal 
of  the  brokers  first  called  to  give 
any  evidence. 

The  risks  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed seem  to  have  led  them  to 
gather  together  into  premises  more 
directly  under  their  own  control. 
At  some  time  between  the  publica- 
tion of  the  1st  edition  of  Mortimer's 
book  in  1761  and  the  9th  edition 
in  1782,  the  brokers,  he  says,  hav- 
ing built  a  room  by  subscription 
opposite  the  bank,  and  called  it  the 
Stock  Exchange,  now  assemble  there 
to  transact  their  business.  This, 
which  is  known  to  the  members  of 
the  present  House  as  the  Old  Stock 
Exchange  in  Threadneedle  Street, 
remained  their  place  of  meeting 
until  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
It  appears  to  have  been  in  Sweet- 
ings' Eents  or  Alley,  at  the  back  of 
the  old  Royal  Exchange,  not  far 
from  where  Lemanns,  the  biscuit- 
shop,  now  stands. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  rules 
and  constitution  of  this  House.  Its 
minutes,  if  there  were  any,  anterior 
to  1798,  have  perished.  Those  which 
remain  are  little  more  than  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  a  dying  in- 
stitution, providing  for  a  successor 
and  for  the  due  appointment  of  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators.  Some- 
thing, however,  may  be  gleaned 
from  them,  and  from  the  evidence 
given  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1810.  It 
was,  in  theory  at  least,  an  open 
market.  Any  person  might  enter 
as  freely  as  into  any  other  coffee- 
house ;  but  half-way  up  was  a  bar, 
breast-high,  at  which  6d.  had  to  be 
paid  by  every  one  transacting  busi- 


ness. That  it  was  frequented  prin- 
cipally by  persons  habitually  en- 
gaged in  business  is  clear  j  but 
whether  or  not  exclusively  so,  is 
a  point  on  which  the  evidence  of 
1810  is  somewhat  conflicting.  In 
1810  the  New  Stock  Exchange  had 
been  built,  and  the  market  had 
been  closed.  A  Bill  was  introduced 
into  Parliament  for  erecting  and 
incorporating  a  new  open  Stock 
Exchange.  Amongst  the  witnesses 
called  in  support  of  the  Bill  were 
several  old  gentlemen  who  referred 
lovingly  to  the  good  old  days  when 
they  could  go  to  Jonathan's  or  the 
old  House,  and  offer  their  stock 
openly  for  what  it  would  fetch. 

According  to  other  witnesses, 
principals  might  come  as  far  as 
the  bar,  but  the  space  within  was 
reserved  for  brokers,  and  interlopers 
attracted  more  notice  than  they 
cared  for.  According  to  one  wit- 
ness, the  manners  of  that  day  were 
not  very  different  from  those  which 
rumour  says  mark  the  Stock  Ex- 
change of  to-day,  and  such  as  were 
certainly  in  full  force  at  no  very 
distant  date.  The  intruder,  says 
one  witness,  soon  found  his  hat 
pulled  over  his  eyes,  his  pockets 
filled  with  crackers,  and  himself 
hustled  out  without  ceremony. 
Whether  any  of  our  readers  have 
been  venturesome  enough  to  tempt 
the  Stock  Exchange  of  to-day 
we  do  not  know,  but  rumour  says 
they  might  fare  somewhat  the 
same. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  the 
old  House,  it  seems  to  have  been 
managed  by  a  committee,  and  many 
of  the  existing  rules  and  regulations 
date  at  any  rate  in  substance  from 
that  time.  "  Lame  ducks  "  were 
posted  on  the  black  board,  "as 
not  deserving  the  future  confidence 
of  this  House  ;  "  defaulters'  estates 
were  wound  up  by  the  committee, 
and  they  themselves,  if  it  appeared 
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that  they  had  acted  in  every  respect 
as  honest  men,  were  received  again 
"  with  that  tenderness  and  humanity 
ev3ry  unfortunate  man  deserves." 
Some  may  think  that  "tenderness 
and  humanity  "  have  of  late  been 
carried  somewhat  too  far  by  the 
authorities  when  they  find  from  the 
Kcport  of  the  Commission  that  out 
of  105  defaulters  readmitted  during 
th3  last  ten  years,  the  conduct  of  93 
has  been  avowedly  marked  by  in- 
discretion and  the  absence  of  reason- 
able caution. 

There  is  no  single  period  of  ex- 
citement connected  with  the  House 
in  Threadneedle  Street  comparable 
to  the  South  Sea  Bubble  or  the 
cr.sis  of  1825 ;  but  the  period  of 
it*  existence  was  almost  one  pro- 
loiged  financial  struggle.  The  War 
of  American  Independence  and  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  had  left  Eng- 
laad  exhausted  and  dismembered. 
The  funds  in  1782  had  fallen  as 
low  as  53.  Scarcely  had  the  saga- 
city arid  prudence  of  the  younger 
Pitt  restored  in  some  degree  the 
crsdit  of  the  nation  when  the  war 
of  the  French  Kevolution  once  more 
sti-ained  its  resources  to  the  utmost. 
Loan  followed  loan,  and  the  debt 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Lotteries  tempted  subscribers  to 
tl  eir  ruin,  and  spread  the  spirit  of 
gambling  through  all  classes.  At 
sich  a  time  the  Stock  Exchange 
reaped  golden  harvests.  There 
was  no  need  of  companies  to  at- 
trict  the  unwary  when  Govern- 
ment itself  was  ready  to  scrape  to- 
g(  ther  all  the  savings  of  the  coun- 
try.  Bargains  in  the  scrip ",of  each 
now  loan  partly  or  fully  paid,  bar- 
grins  to  take  or  deliver  lottery-tick- 
ets at  the  drawing,  gave  ample  scope 
for  the  jobbers  of  the  day.  They 
ware  reviled  by  their  contemporar- 
ies as  usurers  and  extortioners — 
rcen  who  fattened  on  the  distress 
oi  the  nation,  and  made  profits  out 
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of  the  embarrassments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  but  still  the  fact  remains. 
The  money  which  was  required  was 
found  for  the  service  of  the  State, 
and  the  credit  of  the  country  in  its 
darkest  hour  was  the  hope  of  its 
allies,  and  the  despair  of  its  ene- 
mies. One  instance  alone  must 
suffice.  The  Loyalty  Loan  of  1796 
was  an  answer  flung  in  the  face  of 
the  French  Directory  when  it  be- 
lieved the  resources  of  England  to 
be  wellnigh  exhausted.  The  whole 
sum  of  eighteen  millions  was  sub- 
scribed in  four  days  in  the  space 
of  fifteen  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 
The  Bank  of  England  in  its  corpor- 
ate capacity  subscribed  one  million, 
and  each  of  the  directors  £400,000. 
No  one  can  believe  that  each  of  the 
directors  had  £400,000  to  paydown, 
or  that  they  intended  to  hold  the 
stock  for  which  they  had  subscribed. 
The  loan  is  merely  the  most  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  confidence  of 
the  moneyed  classes,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  market  was  prepared 
to  take  the  vast  quantities  of  stock 
thrown  upon  it. 

With  the  end  of  the  century 
came  the  last  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
the  birth  of  the  society  in  its 
present  shape.  The  last  year  or 
two  of  the  century  had  seen  the  in- 
stitution of  a  permanent  Committee 
at  the  old  House,  and  an  attempt 
to  control  by  its  authority  the  tur- 
bulent democracy  which  frequented 
it.  The  measures  seem  to  have 
been  only  partially  successful.  On 
the  12th  of  January  1801  was  held 
a  meeting  of  proprietors,  at  which 
it  was  determined  to  convert  the 
Stock  Exchange  coffee-house  into  a 
subscription-room.  The  meeting  is 
remarkable  for  the  name  of  its  chair- 
man. It  was  presided  over  by  Ben- 
jamin D'Israeli,  the  bearer  of  a 
name  which  his  grandson  has  made 
famous  in  history.  The  resolution 
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was  passed.  On  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary the  Stock  Exchange  was  closed 
to  the  public,  and  the  Committee 
proceeded  to  elect  by  ballot  the 
privileged  members  of  the  new  so- 
ciety. Almost  immediately  after- 
wards steps  were  taken  to  procure 
more  convenient  quarters ;  and  on 
the  18th  of  May,  with  due  pomp 
and  ceremony,  was  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  Stock  Exchange 
in  a  "  centrical "  situation  in  Capel 
Court. 

It  was  not  until  March  in  the 
next  year  that  the  new  Stock  Ex- 
change was  ready  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  its  members.  The  Com- 
mittee met  in  the  meanwhile  at  the 
Antwerp  and  other  taverns,  and 
there,  in  the  month  of  February, 
the  accounts  of  the  old  House  were 
finally  made  up,  and  the  books  and 
papers  handed  over  to  the  new  pro- 
prietors. In  March  1802  the  first 
meeting  was  held  in  the  new  build- 
ings, and  the  first  resolution  passed 
by  the  Committee.  The  rules  of 
the  new  society  were  not  formally 
put  into  shape,  and  published  for 
the  use  of  its  members,  until  1812 ; 
but  many  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions then  passed  were  based  on 
previous  resolutions  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Some  of  these  resolutions  ap- 
pear to  show  a  laudable  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Committee  to  check 
the  uncontrolled  spirit  of  gambling, 
which  then,  as  now,  brought  dis- 
credit upon  the  institution.  With 
regard  to  options  forbidden  under 
penalties  by  Sir  John  Barnard's 
Act,  the  Committee  declare  as  fol- 
lows : — 

' l  Bargains  for  putts  and  calls  being 
not  only  illegal,  but  highly  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  this  House,  the  Com- 
mittee do  unanimously  resolve  that  in 
all  future  failure  of  members,  no  bar- 
gain by  which  a  higher  price  of  stock 
shall  be  agreed  upon  to  be  paid  for  the 
option  of  putting  stock  at  a  lower  price, 


or  for  the  sale  of  stock  at  a  lower  price 
for  the  option  of  calling  for  any  stock 
at  a  higher  price,  or  money  given  or 
agreed  to  be  given  for  either  putt  or 
call  of  stock,  shall  be  admitted  either 
directly  or  indirectly  as  claim  against 
any  defaulter." 

The  attempt  was  laudable,  but  it 
broke  down ;  and  although  a  simi- 
lar regulation  appears  in  the  pub- 
lished rules  of  1812,  it  finds  no 
place  in  the  present  code  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
whilst  such  bargains  were  illegal  by 
statute,  and  were  discountenanced 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, they  were  of  constant  oc- 
currence. At  the  present  time,  if 
we  may  trust  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Royal  Commission,  they 
have  very  much  gone  out  of  fashion. 
(Evid.  827.) 

One  change  of  considerable  im- 
portance seems  to  have  resulted 
from  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Stock  Exchange.  In  the  old  House, 
any  one  who  chose  might  frequent 
the  rooms.  Membership  was  a 
matter  of  custom,  not  of  election, 
and  no  person  was  debarred  from 
entrance  by  reason  of  his  trade  or 
profession.  The  frequenters  of  the 
old  Stock  Exchange  are  spoken  of 
contemptuously  by  Mortimer  as  "the 
medley  of  barbers,  bakers,  butchers, 
shoemakers,  plaisterers,  and  taylors 
which  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness has  transformed  into  stock- 
brokers." A  cobbler,  it  is  said, 
who  left  his  stall  to  go  upon 
the  Stock  Exchange,  realised  near 
£60?000.  A  carpenter  who  found 
the  work  of  the  plane  and  chisel 
too  hard  turned  jobber,  and  boasted 
of  being  worth  £300,000  ;  whilst  a 
certain  notorious  boat-builder  is  said 
to  have  realised  more  than  the  two 
together.  In  the  new  House,  this 
was  changed.  Those  who  had  been 
habitual  frequenters  of  the  old 
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House  were  admitted  to  the  new, 
and  in  1810  some  forty  persons  in 
trade,  including  coal-merchants  and 
brewers,  were  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  For  new  members,  how- 
eve]1  the  rule  was  strict,  that  no 
person  engaged  in  other  business 
should  be  admitted  to  the  society. 
This  rule  was  extended  even  to  per- 
sons whose  wives  were  engaged  in 
business,  and  is  still  to  be  found  in 
the  regulations  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. In  its  origin  it  was  de- 
sign ed  to  avoid  any  conflict  between 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  and 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  in  the  case 
of  defaulters.  Its  success  in  this 
respect  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  that,  down  to  the  year  1876, 
thei  e  was  only  one  case  to  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  any  direct  conflict 
between  the  two.  In  1856  a  claim 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  legal  re- 
presentatives of  a  bankrupt  against 
the  official  assignee  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, but  it  was  held  that  the 
whc  le  transactions  being  illegal  un- 
der Sir  John  Barnard's  Act,  the 
payment  to  the  assignee  had  been 
voluntary,  and  could  not  be  re- 
covored  by  the  bankrupt's  estate. 
In  J  876,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  de- 
termined that  bankruptcy  annulled 
the  arrangement  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  that  the  assignee  might 
be  c  ailed  upon  to  refund  the  money 
which  he  had  received. 

The  rule  of  exclusion,  like  many 
others,  has  thus  outlived  the  rea- 
son for  its  existence.  The  law 
of  bankruptcy  now  applies  to  all 
trarsactions  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  outside  alike,  and 
the  conflict  of  jurisdiction  which 
it  was  intended  to  prevent  may 
aris>}  any  day  at  the  suit  of 
a  outcher  or  a  baker.  Trade 
deb;s  are  no  longer  the  only  sub- 
ject? of  bankruptcy,  and  without 
trading,  members  of  the  Stock 
Exc  hange  may  easily  incur  liabili- 


ties outside  the  House  larger  than 
can  be  liquidated  by  the  rough-and- 
ready  process  indicated  by  Mr  Un- 
derhill  and  Mr  Tomkins.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  might  be  a 
question  for  the  Committee  whether 
they  should  not  relax  the  rule,  bred 
of  suspicion  and  illegality,  and  ad- 
mit within  their  walls  all  who  are 
ready  to  accept  their  terms,  regard- 
less of  what  other  business  engage- 
ments they  may  have. 

There  is  no  doubt  indeed,  that  the 
real  feeling  against  the  Stock  Ex- 
change has  its  root  in  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  combination  of  privileged 
persons  working  in  the  interest  of 
one  another,  and  against  the  general 
public.  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one. 
"The  House  are  all  bulls  for  the 
rescounter,"  says  one  pamphleteer 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  do 
him  justice,  the  charge  was  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  is  usual.  In 
most  cases,  from  the  days  of  Boyd 
and  Goldsmidt  down  to  the  days  of 
the  Agra  and  Masterman,  the  Stock 
Exchange  bear  has  been  regarded 
as  the  root  of  all  evil.  He  bangs 
down  the  market,  he  depresses 
public  credit,  he  defrauds  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he 
ruins  the  bond  fide  stockholder. 
The  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that  there 
is  generally  more  outside  specula- 
tion open  for  the  rise  than  for  the 
fall,  and  that  whereas  contango  is 
a  common  occurrence  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  backwardation  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  rare.  The 
constant  payment  of  contango 
presses  on  the  weak  speculator,  and 
as  account  after  account  comes 
round  he  is  forced  to  give  in.  The 
moral  is  the  same  as  is  to  be  drawn 
in  all  other  walks  of  life.  The 
amateur  cannot  expect  to  compete 
with  the  professional.  If  he  can 
devote  as  much  time  to  speculation 
as  gentlemen  cricketers  devote  to 
cricket,  he  ceases  to  be  an  amateur. 
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In  that  case  let  him  go  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  let  the  Stock 
Exchange,  if  necessary,  relax  its 
rules  sufficiently  to  admit  him. 
The  mere  opening  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change would  do  little  to  assist  him, 
unless  he  were  prepared  to  devote 
his  whole  time  and  energies  to  the 
business. 

The  idea  that  the  House  is  all 
on  one  side  and  the  public  on  the 
other,  though  less  true  in  the 
present  day,  when  the  House  num- 
bers more  than  2000  members, 
than  it  was  in  the  days  when  the 
House  numbered  400,  has  still  some 
truth  in  it.  In  old  days  it  was  the 
House  against  the  public ;  in  these 
days  it  is  an  interest  in  the  House, 
which  may  coincide  more  or  less 
with  an  interest  outside  the  House, 
against  the  general  public.  In  a 
pamphlet  written  in  1816  we  find 
the  old  idea  set  out.  It  is  notorious, 
says  the  author,  that  a  jobber  was 
never  known  to  waddle  since  the 
Stock  Exchange  was  formed ;  and 
though  he  qualifies  this  remark  by 
saying  that  it  applies  only  to  real, 
true  jobbers,  not  to  those  who  were 
half-and-half  brokers,  the  inference 
is  obvious.  In  the  figures  furnished 
to  the  Royal  Commission,  the  num- 
ber of  jobbers  declared  defaulters 
in  the  last  ten  years  was  104  ;  that 
of  brokers,  161.  Of  these  the  largest 
in  amount  was  a  jobber  who  failed 
in  1872  for  £82,105,  and  was  re- 
admitted into  the  3d  class  in  1876 
on  payment  of  11s.  9|d.  in  the 
pound. 

The  real  truth  to  be  recognised  by 
the  outside  public  is  that  they  are 
always  operating  with  the  turn  of 
the  market  against  them.  The  turn 
may  be  small  compared  with  that 
which  exists  in  other  markets,  but  it 
is  constant,  and  in  the  long-run  it 
tells  against  the  outside  speculator. 
Syndicates  there  may  be  outside  the 
Stock  Exchange  as  well  as  in ;  and 


in  small  stocks,  as  Houghton  long 
ago  remarked,  'tis  easy  for  a  small 
number  of  men  in  confederacy  to 
raise  or  lower  prices.  To  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  neither  the  turn 
of  the  market  in  his  favour,  nor  a 
syndicate  to  back  him,  speculation 
must,  sooner  or  later,  mean  ruin 
and  disgrace.  The  causes  which  he 
trusts  will  bring  him  fortune  fail 
him  at  the  crisis.  The  event  hap- 
pens for  which  he  has  been  waiting, 
and  he  finds  it  has  been  discounted 
long  before  by  other  operators.  The 
state  of  the  market — the  balance  of 
the  account  of  which  he  knows  but 
little,  and  that  from  hearsay  only — 
defies  his  calculations,  and  the  ex- 
pected gain  turns  out  a  loss.  In 
the  long-run  the  main  causes  which 
affect  all  prices  will  assert  their 
sway  in  Stock  Exchange  securities 
as  well  as  other  things;  but,  mean- 
while, the  speculator  in  the  House 
perceives  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
the  change.  To  him  change  is  the 
breath  of  life  ;  stagnation  is  death. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  markets  is  his 
trade,  and  one  perpetual  flux  his 
philosophic  creed.  He  watches 
every  variation  with  a  practised 
eye,  and  whilst  following  the  main 
current  of  events,  he  can  baffle  and 
bewilder  his  opponent  by  availing 
himself  of  all  the  eddies  of  the 
stream.  If  the  outside  speculator 
have  equal  time  and  energy  to  de- 
vote to  the  game,  well ;  if  not,  let 
him  eschew  speculation,  or  at  least, 
if  he  must  tempt  Providence  in  the 
unequal  match,  let  him  cease  to  rail 
at  Fortune  when  she  comes  to  him 
in  the  shape  of  the  inevitable.  To 
the  isolated  gambler,  who  must 
realise  without  delay,  the  system  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  seems  always 
to  snatch  from  him  the  prize  within 
his  grasp  by  unexpected  fluctua- 
tions ;  to  the  investor  who  can  bide 
his  time,  the  system  tends  to  keep 
these. fluctuations  within  compara- 
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tively  narrow  limits.  The  bull  of 
to-day  must  become  the  bear  of 
to-morrow,  and  every  speculative 
sal  3  or  purchase  must  ultimately  be 
balanced  by  a  corresponding  opera- 
tion. When  real  causes  operate, 
and  a  genuine  panic  takes  effect,  it 
proves  fatal  alike  to  country  bank- 
ers and  to  Stock  Exchange  jobbers, 
as  is  proved  by  the  disastrous  list 
of  fifty-five  failures  in  1 870,  mostly 
owing  to  the  French  and  German 
war. 

The  whole  question  of  a  close  as 
agrinst  an  open  market  was  dis- 
cussed before  a  Committee  of  the 
He  use  of  Commons  in  1810  on  a 
private  Bill  for  the  erection  of  a 
nenr  open  Stock  Exchange,  and  the 
incorporation  of  its  members.  All 
the  arguments  which  have  been 
brcught  forward  of  late  were  urged 
on  that  occasion.  The  secrecy  of 
the  proceedings,  the  belief  that 
prbes  charged  by  brokers  to  their 
clirnts  did  not  correspond  with  the 
prices  within  the  House,  the  com- 
plaint that  brokers  acted  in  a 
double  capacity  as  both  agents 
and  principals,  that  the  names  of 
defaulters  were  not  made  public, 
and  that  their  estates  were  divided 
within  the  House  in  fraud  of  their 
creditors  outside,  were  all  set 
for  h.  Witnesses  were  examined 
and  cross-examined,  and  as  much 
difficulty  was  found  in  extracting 
an  3xplanation  of  the  term  "  double 
bargain"  in  1810  as  in  getting  at 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "pocket 
ordar"  in  1875.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, the  Bill  was  dismissed,  and 
the  Stock  Exchange  confirmed  in 
its  exclusive  position.  That  posi- 
tion it  still  occupies.  In  some  re- 
spects, indeed,  it  is  even  more  ex- 
clusive, for  the  rotunda  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  closed  as  a 
stoik  market  about  1837.  Since 
thab  time  there  have  been  several 
attempts  to  form  a  new  and  open 


market,  the  last  we  saw  advertised 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  as  the  "  Co- 
operative Stock  Exchange, Limited." 
Members  of  the  House  point  to 
the  failure  of  such  schemes  to  show 
that,  in  spite  of  suspicion  and  com- 
plaint, people  who  have  wares  to 
buy  or  sell  still  come  to  the  old 
shop  to  do  their  business. 

One  point  in  favour  of  a  closed 
market,  suggested  rather  than  urged 
in  1810,  has,  in  the  interval,  grown 
into  a  consideration  of  importance. 
In  1797  a  Stock  receipt  had  been 
picked  up,  appropriated,  and  the 
money  wrongfully  obtained  in  the 
old  Stock  Exchange — and  the  fact 
was  used  as  an  argument  against 
indiscriminate  admission.  Since 
then,  the  value  of  property  to 
bearer,  transferred  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  lying  about  the  Stock 
Exchange  on  settling  days,  has  in- 
creased a  thousand-fold.  The  argu- 
ment against  free  admission,  such  as 
it  is,  is  proportionately  strength- 
ened. Whether  the  difficulty  is 
insuperable  is  another  question. 
The  Bankers'  Clearing-house  and 
the  Stock  Exchange  Clearing-house 
itself  show  what  can  be  done  to 
diminish  the  number  of  transfers ; 
and  free  admission  to  a  market  does 
not  necessarily  mean  admission  to 
all  parts.  The  question  of  a  close 
or  open  market  is  a  large  one,  and 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
seen  it  discussed  at  greater  length 
in  the  Eeport  of  the  Commission. 
On  the  one  hand  is  the  ease  and 
facility  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness which  arise  from  all  persons 
directly  concerned  in  it  being  mem- 
bers of  the  same  association,  and 
subject  to  the  same  rules.  On  the 
other  hand  is  the  inevitable  sus- 
picion and  dissatisfaction  which  ex- 
ist, and  always  will  exist,  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  that  their  in- 
terests are  not  properly  secured. 
A  minor  point  to  which  the  Com- 
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missioners  refer  is  the  "marking" 
of  business  done.  At  present,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  the  Stock 
Exchange  official  list  contains  two 
columns :  one  with  the  nominal 
quotations,  at  which  business  is 
supposed  to  close  at  three  o'clock ; 
the  other,  the  list  of  "  mark- 
ings," in  which  the  prices  of 
all  bargains  actually  done  are  sup- 
posed to  appear,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  outside  world.  We 
quite  agree  with  the  Commis- 
sioners that  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  make  the  list  of  "  mark- 
ings "  as  complete  and  faithful  a 
record  as  possible.  We  would  even 
have  gone  further.  We  would  have 
given  any  principal  a  legal  right  to 
repudiate  any  bargain  done  at  a 
price  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
official  list.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
broker  to  mark  his  bargains,  and 
it  should  be  his  interest  likewise. 
We  are  of  course  aware  that  bar- 
gains may  be  done  before  or  after 
official  hours,  when  no  markings 
can  be  made ;  and  that  bargains  in 
small  bonds  are  difficult  to  mark, 
because  they  are  in  the  nature  of 
special  bargains.  The  answer  to 
all  this  is  obvious.  If  the  broker 
deals  for  his  client  out  of  official 
hours,  and  gets  a  better  price,  the 
client  is  not  likely  to  object :  if  he 
gets  a  worse  price,  he  had  no  right 
to  deal  without  special  authority. 
With  regard  to  small  bonds,  the 
suggestion  made  by  Mr  Ingall  (5097) 
that  there  should  be  a  separate 
marking  for  amounts  under  £500 
seems  unobjectionable.  In  any  regu- 
lations to  be  made  upon  the  subject, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they 
may  be  always  varied  by  special 
agreements,  and  in  certain  cases 
always  would  be.  There  may  be 
occasions  on  which  secrecy  as  to 
prices  may  be  imperatively  neces- 
sary in  the  interests  of  large  oper- 
ators, and  it  may  be  worth  their 


while  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  the 
official  quotation  without  demur. 
They,  however,  are  not  the  persons 
to  be  considered.  They  may  be 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  and  their  brokers  understand 
each  other,  and  neither  party  stands 
in  need  of  protection.  The  persons 
who  require  protection  are  the  class 
of  small  investors  generally ;  and 
in  such  cases  it  should  no  longer 
be  within  the  power  of  dishonest 
brokers  to  manipulate  prices  at 
their  will,  or  to  charge  their  clients 
for  bargains  which  they  dare  not 
mark  on  the  official  list.  The  in- 
terest of  the  bond  fide  investor  is 
the  pivot  round  which  the  system 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  works ;  and 
it  can  only  be  because  his  interest 
is  indirectly  furthered  by  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  speculation  that  that 
which  is  not  altogether  unjustly 
termed  a  gigantic  gambling  mart 
is  recognised  and  approved  of  in 
the  heart  of  London.  Anything, 
therefore,  which  tends  to  secure  to 
him  the  justice  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  is  a  measure  no  less  in  the 
interests  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
than  of  the  public. 

Not  a  little  capital  was  made  in 
1810  out  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  1803.  In  that 
year  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
hoaxes  in  its  history  had  been  per- 
petrated. Hoaxes  have  been  com- 
mon since  the  days  when  stock- 
jobbing ^began,  and  the  news  so 
often  noised  abroad  from  interested 
motives  that  Queen  Anne  was  dead 
has  passed  into  a  proverb.  The 
hoaxes,  however,  of  1803  and  1814 
claim  special  mention.  On  the  5th 
of  May  1803,  a  letter  purporting 
to  be  from  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  was  posted  on  the  Mansion 
House,  announcing  that  negotiations 
between  England  and  the  French 
Republic  had  been  brought  to  an 
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amicable  conclusion.  The  funds 
ro.se  instantly,  and  large  purchases 
anl  sales  were  effected  for  outside 
accounts.  The  letter  had  arrived 
at  ten  o'clock.  At  one  o'clock  came 
news  from  the  Treasury  that  it  was 
a  forgery.  The  funds  at  once  fell 
seven  per  cent.  One  member  of 
the  House,  bolder  than  the  rest,  pro- 
posed  a  general  repudiation  of  bar- 
ga  ns,  and  the  proposal  was  carried 
by  acclamation.  Sir  John  Barnard's 
Act  was  then  in  force,  bargains 
were  all  on  honour,  and  the  House, 
free  from  all  legal  interference, 
wiped  off  at  once  the  liabilities  in 
wLich  they  were  involved.  The 
public  in  vain  remonstrated.  They 
were  powerless  at  the  time,  but  the 
conduct  of  the  House  was  thrown 
in  its  teeth  for  many  years  sub- 
sec  uently,  and  it  was  remarked  with 
bitterness  that  when  all  other  bar- 
gains were  cancelled,  the  purchases 
rnede  by  the  Government  broker  at 
tho  highest  prices  of  the  day  were 
rigorously  enforced.  The  hoax  of 
1814,  announcing  the  death  of 
Bonaparte,  is  almost  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition.  The  deep-laid 
scheme  in  which  Berenger  and  Lord 
Cochrane  were  implicated,  has  been 
lately  again  brought  back  to  pro- 
mi  aence,  as  a  legal  precedent  in  the 
soi  ae  what  similar  prosecution  in 
th(  case  of  the  Eupion  Gas  Com- 
pany, and  as  an  historical  question 
wi*  h  reference  to  the  claims  of  Lord 
Dundonald.  In  this  case,  as  in 
1803,  men  complained  that  whereas 
houxes  by  which  the  public  were 
"  dusted "  in  favour  of  the  House 
parsed  by  unnoticed,  hoaxes  directed 
agrinst  the  interest  of  the  House 
were  made  the  subject  of  special 
pnceedings.  It  was  broadly  in- 
siu  uated  that  all  the  influences  of  a 
Tory  Government  were  brought  to 
bear  against  the  friend  of  Cobbett 
and  the  Whig  member  for  West- 
minster, and  that  a  new  offence  had 


been  created  to  gratify  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Cer- 
tainly, if  it  be  a  criminal  offence 
to  conspire  together  to  raise  or  lower 
the  price  of  the  public  funds,  it  is 
an  offence  which  must  often  have 
been  committed,  though  never  per- 
haps with  such  circumstantiality 
and  success  as  by  De  Berenger  and 
his  associates. 

If  war  brought  its  profits  to  the 
Stock  Exchange,  it  brought  its 
risks  no  less ;  and,  in  passing,  it  is 
curious  to  note  a  fact  which  brings 
home  to  us  the  danger  of  invasion 
which  hung  over  our  shores.  On 
the  16th  April  1804,  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  was  summoned 
to  discuss  the  measures  to  be  taken 
in  the  event  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land being  closed  "when  the  in- 
vasion takes  place."  So  close  did 
the  peril  seem  at  that  time.  The 
day  however  came,  and  the  subject 
was  dismissed  as  premature. 

Peace  brought  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change a  cessation  of  those  annual 
loans  which  had  found  employment 
for  its  members ;  but  with  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  came  the  first  loan  to 
the  French  negotiated  in  London 
— the  precursor  of  the  first  era  of 
foreign  loans.  Whether  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  did  well  or  ill  in  forbid- 
ding loans  to  Foreign  States,  and 
whether  such  loans  have  or  have 
not  been  profitable,  upon  the  whole, 
to  the  English  nation,  is  a  question 
upon  which  we  are  not  prepared  to 
enter.  It  is  a  question  on  which, 
to  judge  from  the  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission,  Mr  Cohen 
and  Mr  Medley  appear  to  hold  very 
different  views.  Looked  at  purely 
from  the  political,  and  not  from  the 
economical,  point  of  view,  it  would 
be  curious  to  know  how  much  of 
the  burning  indignation  of  the  last 
two  years  against  Bulgarian  atroci- 
ties was  due  to  Turkish  default, 
and  how  much  of  the  philanthropic 
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faith  in  Eussian  promises  proceed- 
ed from  the  trembling  holders  of 
Eussian  bonds. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  year  1822 
witnessed  the  commencement  of  a 
speculation  which  culminated  in  a 
crisis  such  as  had  not  been  known 
since  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  By 
1824  foreign  loans  to  the  nominal 
amount  of  more  than  34  millions 
had  been  issued  in  this  country. 
In  1825  began  the  inevitable  col- 
lapse. Chili  and  Brazil  led  the 
way  with  failures  more  or  less  re- 
deemed in  later  years.  Peru  the 
penniless  and  Paraguay  are  to  be 
found  side  by  side  as  in  the  re- 
cords of  1875.  Poyais,  an  indepen- 
dent state  of  Honduras,  borrowed 
£200,000,  on  the  personal  security 
of  Gregor  MacGregor,  the  cacique  of 
the  country,  and  proved  a  worthy 
precursor  of  its  present  representa- 
tive by  failing  to  provide  the  in- 
terest on  a  single  coupon.  Its  scrip, 
adorned  with  all  the  high-flown 
titles  of  its  author,  long  served  the 
turn  of  petty  jobbers,  and  may  even 
now  occasionally  be  found  preserved 
as  a  curiosity  of  the  time.  Along 
with  these  ventures  from  the  New 
World  just  starting  into  existence, 
came  appeals  from  countries  having 
a  claim  upon  the  patriotic  or  the 
sentimental  interest  of  the  English 
nation.  Spain  and  Portugal  con- 
tracted obligations  for  which  they 
are  wholly  or  partially  in  default 
at  this  day.  Greece  drew  from 
the  pockets  of  sympathising  bond- 
holders the  loans  for  two  million 
pounds,  the  interest  on  which  has 
been  suspended  now  for  fifty  years. 

The  speculation  of  the  period 
seems  to  have  been  insatiable.  The 
political  fate  of  nations  hung  in  the 
balance  of  the  stock  markets.  The 
operations  of  Mr  Eothschild  and 
the  London  financiers  it  is  said 
created  an  excitement  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  the  march  of  armies.  The 


troops  themselves,  as  Sydney  Smith 
wittily  remarked,  advanced  to  the 
cry  of  "  scrip  and  omnium,"  "  reduc- 
ed and  3  per  cents."  Following  in 
the  wake  of  foreign  loans  and  po- 
litico -  financial  speculations  came 
the  more  usual  devices  of  the  in- 
genious promoter.  Foreign  mines 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  more 
than  24  millions,  more  than  600 
industrial  companies  calculated  at 
nearly  400  millions,  stimulated  the 
appetites  of  the  small  investor.  As 
on  all  such  occasions,  charity  and 
self-help,  profit  and  philanthropy, 
went  hand  in  hand.  The  same 
touching  sympathy  with  the  poor 
which  produced  the  charitable 
Corporation  of  1733,  produced  the 
Equitable  Loan  Company  of  1825, 
and  has  since  been  the  fruitful 
parent  of  more  doubtful  children 
in  the  shape  of  companies  for 
workmen's  dwellings,  and  other 
philanthropic  objects.  Designed  to 
relieve  the  industrious  poor  from 
the  usurious  exactions  of  the  pawn- 
broker, and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
mising to  its  shareholders  a  divi- 
dend of  40  per  cent,  the  Equitable 
Loan  Company  was  one  merely  of 
the  many  schemes  by  which  the 
unwary  were  lured  to  their  destruc- 
tion. NOT  was  the  speculation  con- 
fined to  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
its  surroundings.  Gambling  in  pro- 
duce was  another  sign  of  the  same 
spirit.  The  markets  were  glutted, 
the  warehouses  filled,  speculative 
purchases  were  made  as  if  prices 
must  be  always  on  the  rise,  and 
by  the  end  of  1825  the  ruin  and 
consternation  were  widespread.  As 
usual,  upon  the  Stock  Exchange 
was  concentrated  the  wrath  of  those 
who  had  speculated  and  lost. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  build- 
ing in  Capel  Court  proved  too  small 
for  all  the  transactions  of  the  day. 
As  bargains  in  1720  were  made 
and  unmade  in  all  the  courts  and 
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passages  of  Change  Alley,  so  in 
18:35  there  appears  to  have  existed 
outside  the  recognised  House  an 
open  market,  somewhat  like  the 
Pe  ite  Bourse  of  Paris.  In  this 
new  Stock  Exchange,  says  a  pam- 
phlet of  the  day,  all  might  come 
and  go,  and  no  inconvenient  ques- 
tions were  asked.  It  was  the  resort 
of  those  who  had  failed  to  obtain 
adr.iission  to  the  House,  or  had 
"  waddled  "  after  admission.  Prices 
we] 'e  regulated  by  the  dealings  in 
Capel  Court,  and  settling  days  were 
instituted.  Unfortunately,  when 
prices  went  against  the  habitues  of 
the  place,  and  there  were  heavy 
differences  to  settle,  the  number  of 
those  who  appeared  was  limited, 
and  consisted  of  those  who  had  to 
receive  and  not  to  pay. 

A  third  market  open  and  offi- 
cially recognised  for  the  British 
funds  existed  at  the  same  time, 
and  had  long  existed,  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Bank  of  England, 
specially  set  apart  by  the  directors 
for  that  purpose.  "  Botany  Bay," 
as  it  was  styled  contemptuously 
by  members  of  the  House,  repro- 
duced, on  a  smaller  scale,  the  same 
feat  ures ;  and  whilst  my  Lord 
speculated  in  his  thousands  in 
Capel  Court,  my  Lord's  footman 
turned  bear  of  £50  in  the  rotunda. 

3 'he  distinctive  feature  of  the 
tim'i,  however,  was  the  institution 
of  i  Foreign  Stock  Exchange  for 
dea  ers  in  the  new  securities  intro- 
duced in  1822.  Hitherto  the 
deaiers  in  foreign  funds,  such  as 
they  were,  had  remained  on  their 
wale  in  'Change  j  now  they  assem- 
bler together  in  a  building  adjoin- 
ing the  Stock  Exchange  in  Capel 
Court.  The  new  society  had  its 
rules  and  its  committee  analogous 
to,  out  independent  of,  the  earlier 
bod/,  and  the  two  existed  side  by 
side  till  amalgamated  in  1835.  By 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  it 


was  held  that  dealings  in  these 
foreign  funds  were  not  affected  by 
Sir  John  Barnard's  Act,  and  the 
distinction  thus  created  was  the 
first  step  towards  a  repeal  of  that 
Act. 

Since  the  year  1825  panics  have 
recurred  with  startling  regularity  at 
almost  fixed  intervals,  corresponding 
according  to  one  ingenious  theory 
with  the  period  of  recurring  sun- 
spots.  Whether  it  be  the  influence 
of  the  sun  on  Eastern  harvests,  or 
whether  it  be  the  natural  forgetful- 
ness  of  a  comparatively  new  gener- 
ation, certain  it  is  that  every  ten 
years  or  so  results  generically  the 
same  reproduce  themselves  after  a 
like  fashion.  In  1835,  in  1846,  in 
1857,  in  1866,  and  in  the  prolonged 
crisis  which  has  gone  on  since  1875, 
events  have  followed  much  the  same 
course. 

In  1836  the  default  of  Portugal 
and  other  countries  caused  a  series 
of  failures  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
which,  as  it  was  said,  made  its 
members  change  their  carriages  for 
wheel  -  barrows.  The  default  of 
foreign  states  was  followed  by  a 
bankers'  panic,  aggravated  by  a 
corresponding  tightness  in  America, 
which  caused  the  suspension  of  no 
less  than  250  houses  in  New  York, 
and  an  almost  universal  suspension 
of  cash  payments.  In  1846  the 
Legislature  sanctioned  the  raising  of 
110  millions  of  capital  for  railways, 
and  the  enormous  increase  of  fixed 
at  the  expense  of  floating  capital, 
led  to  its  natural  results.  Calls 
were  made  which  could  not  be 
met.  Railway  scrip,  which  had 
been  sought  for  as  gold,  became  a 
drug  in  the  market,  and  the  fate  of 
Hudson  the  railway  king  forms  a 
parallel  to  events  of  our  own  day. 
The  panic  of  1857  was  mainly  a 
bankers'  panic,  but  it  was  followed 
by  a  Stock  Exchange  panic  in  1859, 
which  proved  fatal  to  no  less  than 
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seventy  members  in  the  month  of 
May  alone.  The  events  of  1866 
are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  men; 
and  so  far  as  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
concerned,  they  are  remarkable  prin- 
cipally for  having  resulted  in  what 
is  known  as  Leeman's  Act.  This 
Act,  which  was  designed  to  prevent 
bear  sales  of  bank  shares,  by  declar- 
ing contracts  void  which  did  not 
give  the  number  of  shares  offered 
for  sale,  enjoys  the  singular  advan- 
tage of  being  the  object  of  attack 
from  two  opposite  sides.  On  the 
Stock  Exchange  it  has  been  de- 
clared on  high  authority  *  to  be  in- 
operative and  impracticable.  In 
other  quarters  it  has  been  declared 
to  have  given  undue  protection  to 
bank  shares,  and  to  have  been 
responsible  for  some  of  the  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  lately  witnessed 
of  banks  wholly  insolvent  being 
quoted  in  the  official  list  at  100- 
150  premium.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  have  not  been  wanting  those 
who  have  maintained  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Act  being  put  in 
force  against  interested  sellers  has 
tended  of  late  to  prevent  bear 
sales  where  rumours  of  difficulties 
have  been  in  the  wind,  and  has 
thus  averted  the  beginning  of  a 
run  which  might  have  led  to  a 
fatal  end.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Lee- 
man's Act  is  the  legacy  of  legisla- 
tion left  to  the  Stock  Exchange  by 
the  last  panic,  and  its  success  has 
not  been  so  assured  as  to  encourage 
fresh  attempts  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 

The  present  instance  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule. 

The  feeling  against  the  Stock 
Exchange  which  culminated  in  the 
late  Commission,  was  the  ordinary 
feeling  against  the  mystery  of  a 
close  market,  brought  to  a  point 


by  the  sudden  failure  of  many 
schemes  brought  out  with  great 
apparent  profit  to  the  stock-jobbers 
and  certain  loss  to  the  subscribers. 

Upon  the  general  question  of 
a  close  or  open  market  we  have 
said  our  say.  The  Commissioners, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  have 
come  to  no  definite  conclusion, 
and  have  made  no  definite  sugges- 
tion. Upon  the  special  circumstan- 
ces, the  gravamen  of  the  charge  has 
been  the  hall-marking,  as  it  has 
been  termed,  of  certain  goods  by  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  Stock  Ex- 
change grants  settlement  and  quo- 
tation to  certain  schemes.  It  is 
known  to  have  refused  the  so-called 
privilege  to  others.  The  favoured 
schemes  involve  the  shareholders 
and  bondholders  in  ruin.  Then 
comes  the  complaint.  The  Stock 
Exchange  sells  bad  goods  instead  of 
sound  ;  its  hall-marking  is  no  guar- 
antee for  quality.  The  complaint 
is  founded  on  a  misconception. 
The  business  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  like  any  other  business. 
Men  who  belong  to  a  profession 
must  live  by  their  profession.  The 
greater  the  number  of  stocks,  and 
the  more  frequent  the  fluctuations, 
the  greater  the  number  of  commis- 
sions and  turns  find  their  way 
into  the  pockets  of  the  House. 
All  schemes,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent alike,  find  welcome  there 
in  busy  times.  Everything  which 
brings  grist  to  the  mill  is  acceptable 
to  its  members.  The  ordeal  of  set- 
tlement and  quotation  is  in  truth 
no  ordeal  at  all  so  far  as  it  implies 
any  guarantee  of  stability  to  the 
public.  The  inquiries  before  the 
Foreign  Loans  Committee  and  the 
Eoyal  Commission  have  at  least  set 
this  question  at  rest.  The  rules  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  are  directed 


*  See  Mr  Cohen's  evidence,  Foreign  Loans  Committee  (5214);  Mr  Price's  evidence, 
Eoyal  Commission  (1725). 
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simply  and  solely  to  securing  to  their 
own  members  a  free  market  among 
themselves,  free  from  "rigs"  and 
"(•ornerings."  Incidentally  they 
may  coincide  in  some  points  with 
suggestions  often  made  and  some- 
tiries  embodied  in  Acts  of  Par- 
liament for  the  protection  of  the 
public,  and  incidentally  they  may 
have  afforded  to  the  public  some 
protection  in  certain  cases.  Prim- 
arily, however,  they  have  been  for 
the  protection  of  members  of  the 
House  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another.  This  was  tolerably  clear 
from  the  Eeport  of  1875  —  it  is 
nude  perfectly  clear  by  the  Eeport 
and  evidence  of  the  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion. There  has  been  no  instance 
of  the  absolute  refusal  of  a  special 
settlement  in  the  case  of  a  loan, 
sa}  s  Mr  Levien  (App.  p.  368).  And 
why  so  1  Surely  not  because  there 
have  been  no  rotten  loans  issued  by 
dishonest  Governments'?  No:  but 
because,  says  Mr  Cohen,  speaking 
as  an  expert  on  the  question  of 
loans,  such  manoeuvres  as  cornerings 
occur  chiefly  with  the  concocters 
of  unprincipled  companies  (Evid. 
3209).  In  other  words,  we  take  it, 
the  amount  of  a  loan  is  sufficient 
to  insure  safe  dealing  to  the  jobbers, 
even  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Paraguay, 
£1,400,000  out  of  a  nominal 
£2.000,000  has  been  bought  back 
before  settlement  with  the  money 
of  the  State  (Evid.  3216). 

Again,  with  regard  to  companies, 
out  of  the  six  cases  specially  report- 
ed on  by  the  Commission,  one  only 
fail  id  to  obtain  a  settlement,  the 
Aus  tralian  and  Eastern  Steam  Na- 
vigation Co.,  which,  to  judge  from 
the  evidence,  was  not  the  least  bond 
fide  of  the  six.  The  explanation  is 
given  in  the  Eeport.  In  the  Aus- 
tralian Steam  case,  whether  the 
Company  were  a  bond  fide  scheme 
or  not,  the  jobbers  were  at  the 
mercy  of  certain  persons  who  had 


bought  largely  before  allotment. 
We,  the  directors,  says  Mr  Tyndall 
Bright,  refused  to  buy  a  settlement 
by  surrendering  our  shares  (Evid. 
5964);  that  is,  we  refused  to  give 
up  our  power  of  cornering  the 
bears.  Settlement  was  refused  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Peruvian  Eailways  Company, 
which,  to  judge  from  the  evidence, 
had  no  sound  point  about  it,  "a 
threat  of  opposition  was  actually 
withdrawn  by  means  of  satisfying 
some  of  the  dealers,  and  the  set- 
tlement granted  in  consequence " 
(Eep.  p.  17).  In  the  case  of  the 
still  more  notorious  Marseilles  Land 
Company,  settlement  and  quotation 
were  granted  without  discussion. 
We  mention  these  cases,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  odium  upon 
the  Stock  Exchange,  but  of  bring- 
ing home  to  the  public  the  fact  that 
the  rules  are  designed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  members  against  unfair 
combinations,  and  not  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  against  un- 
sound schemes.  We  have  referred 
to  them  at  greater  length  because 
the  question  of  settlement  and 
quotation  is  closely  mixed  up 
with  the  question  of  dealing  be- 
fore allotment,  and  the  two  to- 
gether are  mainly  responsible  for 
the  special  evils  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission. 
The  buying  and  selling  of  shares 
not  yet  allotted,  the  manufacture 
of  a  short-lived  premium,  and  the 
quotation  of  these  dealings  in  the 
press,  are  the  baits  by  which  the 
public  are  drawn  in.  The  power  to 
oppose  or  to  permit  the  granting  of 
a  special  settlement  is  the  postern 
gate  by  which  the  brokers  and 
dealers  who  have  been  engaged  in 
"making  a  market"  or  supporting 
the  issue,  reserve  to  themselves 
the  means  of  getting  out.  The 
Commissioners,  seeing  that  the 
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rules  as  to  special  settlements  are 
mainly  designed  to  counteract 
possible  evils  in  dealing  "before 
allotment,  propose  to  prohibit  by 
law  all  such  dealings  in  foreign 
loans  or  new  companies.  If  this 
suggestion  should  be  adopted,  they 
seem  to  assume  that  the  necessity 
for  special  settlements  would  dis- 
appear (Eep.  p.  19).  We  should 
have  preferred  the  reverse  proceed- 
ing. If  special  settlements  were 
not  abolished,  but  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  all  cases  in 
which  there  were  bargains  to  settle, 
those  who  use  dealings  before  allot- 
ment for  reckless  or  dishonest  pur- 
poses, would  be  taught  a  lesson  of 
caution,  whilst  there  would  be  no 
interference  with  the  general  free- 
dom of  dealing. 

In  this  view  we  find  both  Mr 
Cohen  and  Mr  Michael  from  within 
and  from  without  coincide.  Mr 
Cohen  says  (Evid.  2882)  that  the 
knowledge  that  every  bargain  must 
be  settled,  would  prevent  the  per- 
petration of  such  frauds  as  the  Eu- 
pion  Gas  case,  for  example,  where 
more  shares  were  sold  than  were 
in  existence.  Mr  Michael  thinks 
(Evid.  8239)  that  it  would  tend  at 
least  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
the  abolition  by  law  of  dealings 
before  allotment,  to  prevent  people 
actually  selling  before  allotment. 
Both  witnesses  agree  in  saying  that 
the  uncertainty  which  at  present 
attends  the  grant  of  a  settlement,  and 
the  chance  of  such  an  arrangement 
as  that  in  the  Peruvian  Railways 
Company,  are  the  direct  encourage- 
ment to  bear  sales  before  allotment. 
And  yet  on  the  readiness  to  sell 
depends  the  rigging  of  the  market, 
by  purchasers,  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
moters. Stopped  at  one  earth,  no 
doubt  they  would  soon  find  for  them- 
selves another ;  but  if  a  remedy  be 
sought  at  all,  it  must  be  sufficient  if 
it  meet  the  present  evil.  In  any  gen- 


eral prohibition  as  recommended  by 
the  Commissioners,  we  confess  that 
we  have  not  much  faith. 

Stocks  and  shares  are  essentially 
merchandise  like  corn,  tallow,  or  in- 
digo. Corn,  tallow,  and  indigo  are 
sold,  for  delivery  at  a  future  date, 
by  men  who  have  not,  and  may 
never  have,  the  goods  to  deliver. 
The  days  are  past  when  judges 
could  tell  juries  that  such  contracts 
were  a  gambling  transaction,  and 
could  not  be  enforced  at  law :  the 
days  are  still  to  come  when  the 
same  principles  will  be  recognised 
as  generally  applicable  to  Stock  Ex- 
change transactions.  Horse-racing, 
gaming  -  tables,  and  cock  -  fighting 
may  be  regulated,  restricted,  or  pro- 
hibited, because  no  element  of  real 
commerce  enters  into  the  exchange 
of  money.  In  stock-jobbing  it  is 
otherwise ;  and  the  problem  which 
has  defied  solution  from  Sir  John 
Barnard  to  the  Royal  Commissioners 
has  been,  to  have  special  legislation 
which  will  hit  the  evil  and  leave  un- 
touched the  good.  As  with  the 
question  of  dealing  before  allot- 
ment, so  with  the  larger  question 
of  speculation  as  a  whole.  Only 
one  proposal  with  which  we  have 
met  seems  really  self-acting;  and  it 
is  worth  noticing  that  the  subject 
was  taken  up  and  dropped  by  the 
Commissioners  on  grounds  which, 
if  just,  are  a  sufficient  answer 
to  all  special  legislation  whatever. 
Stock  Exchange  contract  notes  be- 
tween client  and  broker,  as  is  well 
known,  bear  at  present  a  penny 
stamp.  The  actual  transfer  deeds 
of  stocks  transferable  by  deed  bear 
a  heavy  ad  valorem  duty.  Eor  every 
transfer  deed  there  are  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  business  a  great 
number  of  contract  notes.  The 
transfer  deed,  speaking  roughly,  re- 
presents the  bona  fide  holder  of 
stock  who  is  selling,  and  the  bona 
fide  investor  who  is  buying.  The 
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contract  notes  represent  the  inter- 
mediate speculators,  selling  stock 
they  do  not  hold,  and  buying  what 
they  cannot  pay  for.  Roughly  we 
have  here  a  distinction  between  in- 
vettment  business  and  speculation. 
Ths  bond  fide  investor  pays  the  ad 
valorem  duty — the  speculator  pays 
nothing  but  the  penny  contract 
sta  np.  The  proposal  had  been 
male  that  for  the  penny  stamp 
should  be  instituted  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  the  contract  note — that  is 
to  say,  that  the  man  who  bought 
and  sold  for  differences  should,  in 
proportion  to  his  nominal  purchase, 
contribute  as  much  to  the  revenue 
as  the  bond  fide  investor.  There 
may  be  many  sound  reasons  why 
son.e  such  plan  would  be  impracti- 
cable, but  the  answer  which  the 
Commissioners  received  from  wit- 
nesses, and  which  seemed  to  them 
conclusive,  was  that  such  a  change 
would  interfere  with  arbitrage  busi- 
ness. 

Lro  doubt  it  is  true  that  it  would, 
if  really  enforced,  interfere  with  arbi- 
trage business.  That  class  of  busi- 
ness has  been  described  as  operat- 
ing by  telegraph  between  different 
Bourses,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  inequality  in  prices.  The  mar- 
gin of  profit  is  so  small  that  any 
tax  upon  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
revenue  would  make  it  altogether 
disa  ppear.  In  what  respect,  however, 
does  arbitrage  business  differ  from 
ordinary  speculation,  or  who  would 
be  tiie  losers  supposing  it  were  to  dis- 
appt  ar1?  Mr  Crews  draws  a  distinc- 
tion (Evid.  6925)  between  arbitrage 
busiaess  and  speculative  business; 
but  le  himself  admits  that  it  is  hard 
to  siy  what  is  speculative  business, 
except  in  relation  to  the  means  of 
the  speculator.  The  practical  result 
of  the  large  arbitrage  business  carried 
on  ly  Mr  Crews  is  the  same  on  a 
grea'  er  scale  as  the  petty  operations 
of  tlie  smallest  jobber  who  cuts  in 


and  out  in  a  single  day.  In  each 
case  the  ready  play  of  Exchange, 
the  existence  of  men  willing  and 
anxious  to  balance  one  speculation 
with  another  at  a  profit  small  or 
great,  steadies  the  market,  and  tends 
to  keep  prices  at  a  level.  London 
at  present  is  the  centre  of  arbitrage 
business  on  a  small  scale  between 
provincial  Exchanges.  The  large 
dealers  do  and  undo  their  business 
in  international  stocks  in  Paris  and 
Vienna  as  the  Manchester  or  Glas- 
gow broker  undoes  in  London  the 
bargain  in  rails  which  he  has  trans- 
acted for  his  client.  The  amount 
is  different,  the  time  is  longer,  the 
profit  may  be  larger,  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same.  If  the  Commis- 
sioners admit  that  it  is  undesirable 
to  interfere  with  arbitrage  business 
as  such,  they  virtually  concede  the 
principle  that  speculation  which 
levels  the  markets  is  an  advantage 
to  the  bond  fide  investor. 

We  have  strayed  somewhat  from 
our  historical  account  of  tlie  Stock 
Exchange,  but  in  truth,  the  lessons 
of  its  history  are  to  be  gathered 
from  its  earlier  pages.  The  legisla- 
tion to  which  the  Stock  Exchange 
owes  its  existence  has  been  re- 
pealed. Sir  John  Barnard's  Act 
was  repealed  in  1860 ;  the  rotunda 
of  the  Bank  of  England  was  closed 
in  1837 ;  and,  spite  of  sundry  en- 
deavours from  time  to  time  to  form 
a  so-called  open  market,  the  Stock 
Exchange  of  Capel  Court  has  re- 
mained the  sole  mart  in  London, 
the  centre  of  all  business  transac- 
tions. Scandals,  no  doubt,  there 
have  been,  as  in  all  professions;  and 
it  would  not  be  difficult  for  the 
curious  in  such  matters  to  cull  from 
the  fleeting  literature  of  the  day, 
matter  for  a  tolerably  long  indict- 
ment. The  point,  however,  to  be 
determined  is,  whether  or  not  the 
Stock  Exchange  has,  on  the  whole, 
fulfilled  its  functions  satisfactorily, 
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and  whether  or  not  previous  legisla- 
tion gives  us  much  to  hope  from 
parliamentary  interference.  The 
Royal  Commission  ended  their 
Report  with  a  suggestion  that  the 
Stock  Exchange  should  be  incor- 
porated by  Royal  Charter  or  Act 
of  Parliament.  If  incorporation  be 
a  formal  measure  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
answer  is  obvious  :  they  can  obtain 
the  benefits  at  present  under  the 
Companies  Acts.  If  it  be  intended 
to  confer  on  them  a  benefit,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  impose  upon  them 
restrictions,  the  best  answer  is  to 
be  found  in  a  summary  of  their 
history.  For  more  than  100  years 
the  business  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
was  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  For 
more  than  100  years  brokers  had 
to  take  an  oath  not  to  meet  or 
assemble  in  Change  Alley.  For 
more  than  100  years  the  rotunda  of 
the  Bank  of  England  was  open  as  an 
authorised  and  recognised  market. 
The  place  established  and  protected 
by  law  waned,  the  place  founded 
by  voluntary  efforts  and  proscribed 


by  law  grew  and  flourished.  The 
moral  is  ready  to  hand. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  old  Greek 
poet  when  he  said — 

"  Nor  ships  nor  towers  avail, 
Reft  of  their  strength,  if  men  to  man 
them  fail."* 

It  is  the  dealers  who  make  the 
market,  and  not  the  building  or 
the  name.  To  form  a  corporation 
and  to  find  a  suitable  building  is 
the  smallest  part  of  the  difficulty. 
The  real  difficulty  would  be  to  trans- 
fer to  any  new  establishment  the 
mass  of  business  and  the  network 
of  interests  which  have  grown  up 
of  their  own  accord  round  the  pres- 
ent building.  To  find  a  buyer  or 
a  seller  when  they  want  to  sell  or 
buy,  is  the  convenience  which  men 
look  for.  This  convenience  the 
present  Stock  Exchange  will  give 
them,  and  at  no  immoderate  price. 
The  price  which  they  must  pay  is 
the  profit  on  which  stock-jobbing 
as  a  trade  depends.  In  stock-job- 
bing, as  in  other  trades,  the  rate  of 
profit  and  of  wage  is  best  left  to 
find  its  level  for  itself. 


Soph.,  0.  T.  54. 
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WHO  ever  thinks,  as  the  Pen- 
zance  train  jogs  slowly  on  over 
those  wonderful  and  dangerous-look- 
ing wooden  viaducts,  that  three 
miles  from  Doublebois  station  is  to 
be  S3en  some  of  the  best  sixteenth- 
cent  ary  glass  in  England?  That  is 
too  :nuch  the  way  with  us  English ; 
we  habitually  pass  by  some  of  the 
most  interesting  things  in  our  own 
cour  try.  And  then,  when  we've 
been  persuaded  to  spend  a  week  at 
Land's  End  or  any  such  out-of- 
the-way  corner,  we  complain  that 
there's  nothing  to  see  but  rocks 
and  blue  water,  and  that  we've 
been  deluded  down  under  false 
pretences.  We  forget  that  what 
lies  along  the  road  forms  part  of 
the  attraction,  and  that  it  would 
be  qiite  possible  to  get  our  tour- 
ist's ticket  endorsed  for  a  place 
like  Doublebois.  The  Germans  are 
more  patriotic ;  they  go  abroad  to 
make  money,  but  they  mostly  stay 
at  home  to  spend  it :  whereas  the 
Engbshman  never  thinks  he  gets 
a  thorough  change  unless  he  goes 
outside  his  own  islands. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  grand  thing  to 
hear  .1  foreign  tongue,  and  to  have 
your  food  sold  under  foreign  names 
and  for  foreign  money.  But  have 
you  tried  South  Wales  1  Caerniar- 
then  market  is  as  un-English  as 
that  of  Rouen,  barring  the  red  and 
yellov/  umbrellas — much  more  un- 
English  in  speech  than  any  market 
between  Ostend  and  Danzig.  And 
as  for  castles  and  cathedrals,  Caer- 
phill}  and  Cardiff,  with  Llandaff 
close  ;o  them,  form  a  group  which 
you  c:m  scarcely  rival  abroad. 

Bui  I  am  thinking  of  West 
Wales,  as  Cornwall  used  to  be 
called  There  has  been  no  Welsh 
spoke  i  there  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ;  there  are  not  many  castles, 


though  the  late  Norman  telescope- 
keep  of  Launceston  is  very  unlike 
most  keeps  in  England,  and  though 
Tintagel  ought  (in  spite  of  Mr 
Ereeman's  wrath  at  our  fondness 
for  King  Arthur)  to  count  for  as 
much  as  Ealaise ;  there  is,  as  yet, 
no  cathedral ;  there  are  no  very 
grand  churches ;  no  glorious  abbeys 
like  Blevaulx,  or  Melrose,  or  Holy- 
cross —  all  Cornwall  never  could 
boast  one  mitred  abbot.  But  that 
is  no  reason  why,  when  you  go 
west  of  Tamar,  you  should  hasten 
on  to  Lizard  and  Land's  End,  and 
think  you've  done  your  duty  if 
you've  seen  a  few  miles  of  cliff,  and 
a  logging  (or  rocking)  stone,  and 
three  or  four  cromlechs,  and  a  stone 
circle,  and  perhaps  a  cave-dwelling 
or  a  newly-opened  barrow. 

Cromlechs  and  stone  circles  are 
all  very  well;  but  they  are  far 
more  easily  imagined  by  those 
who  have  only  seen  drawings  of 
them  than  church  architecture  or 
stained  glass.  One  cromlech  is 
pretty  much  like  another.  I  saw 
"the  Hurlers"  the  other  day,  and 
doubted  if  the  sight  was  worth  a 
long  drive  over  the  moor,  though 
they  are  the  remains  of  what,  I 
believe,  is  unique  —  three  stone 
circles,  intersecting,  with  their  cen- 
tres in  a  line.  Nor  did  I  care 
much  for  the  Cheese  Wring,  propped 
up  as  it  now  is  by  a  pillar  of  smaller 
stones  to  protect  it  from  the  shocks 
of  blasting,  and  threatening  to  top- 
ple over  into  the  quarry  which  soon 
will  have  been  pushed  right  up  to 
its  base.  The  Cheese  Wring  is, 
like  scores  of  rock-masses  round  it — 
like  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Bodruthan 
steps,  like  Bowerman's  Nose  and 
others  on  the  Dartmoor  tors,  like 
our  old  friend  the  "  toad -rock  "  near 
Tunbridge  Wells  —  a  strange  in- 
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stance  of  how  rocks  get  water- 
worn  into  all  sorts  of  artificial- 
looking  shapes.  It  is  what  the  old 
books  call  a  lusus  naturce.  I  won- 
der if  Sir  John  Lubhock  has  put 
it  into  his  bill;  for  of  course  the 
Druids  were  credited  with  it,  as 
they  were  with  the  little  hollows 
which  rain-drip  has  worked  into 
the  shape  of  gigantic  tadpoles  in 
the  surface  of  so  many  granite  slabs. 
These  hollows  were  named  "  rock- 
basins,  in  which  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifices  was  collected."  And  a 
whole  system  of  worship  was  based 
on  what  everybody  now  knows  to 
be  no  more  artificial  than  the  rocks 
on  which  they  are  found. 

You  can  see  all  this  sort  of 
thing  round  Penzance,  and  plenty 
of  it ;  but  for  churches,  such  as 
you  would  go  out  of  your  way  to 
see  abroad,  you  must  stop  at  St 
Germans  and  walk  up  from  Doub- 
lebois  to  St  Neot's.  St  Germans, 
with  its  two  western  towers  and 
its  Norman  west  front,  is  the  only 
Cornish  church  that  looks  in  the 
least  like  one  of  our  English  min- 
sters. Bodmin  (where,  nevertheless, 
the  bishopric  was  for  some  time)  is 
a  mere  parish  church,  and  a  poor 
one  ;  Great  St  Columb  is  finer,  but 
still  not  half  so  good  as  many  a 
Northamptonshire  church.  But 
St  Germans  sets  you  thinking  of 
Exeter  and  Bayeux  and  South- 
well— at  least  its  west  front  does. 
"Late  Norman,"  say  the  books; 
and  it  certainly  makes  you  feel 
what  grand  builders  as  well  as 
fighters  these  Normans  were.  I 
won't  draw  unfair  comparisons, 
and  say  that,  as  the  little  churches 
at  Perranzabulo  and  Gwithian, 
which  the  shifting  of  the  sand  has 
lately  disentombed,  are  to  stately 
St  Germans,  so  was  the  old  Cornu- 
British  to  the  Anglo-Norman  hier- 
archy. I  won't  believe  that;  for 
they  must  have  been  grand  heroes 
those  old  Irish  saints,  who  came 
over  very  probably  in  no  safer 


craft  than  skin-covered  corrachs, 
and  taught  and  preached,  and  were 
martyred  by  the  dozen  by  that 
wicked  King  Theodore  (Tudor), 
whose  castle  the  sands  near  St  Ives 
have  righteously  covered  out  of 
sight.  Far  finer  men  they  were  than 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  for  instance, 
who  wielded  a  mace  at  Hastings, 
because,  though  a  Churchman  must 
not  shed  blood,  he  was  determined 
to  do  something  to  help  his  half- 
brother  William.  Far  better  Chris- 
tians —  true  Christians,  indeed, 
which  Odo  and  many  other  Anglo- 
Norman  prelates  were  not — but  still 
not  so  good  at  building.  They 
have  left  crosses  with  shafts  carved 
in  interlaced  opus  Scoticum ;  and 
holy  wells,  where  silly  girls  still 
drop  pins  as  they  whisper  their 
wishes,  and  round  some  of  which 
people  are  still  found  to  hang,  on 
the  sly,  those  bits  of  rag  which 
served  in  Britain  of  old,  as  they 
now  serve  in  Japan,  instead  of  more 
costly  offerings.  They  reared  also 
little  oratories  (mostly  pulled  down, 
but  still  traceable,  not  only  at  Per- 
ran  and  Gwithian  aforesaid,  but  at 
St  Levan  by  Land's  End,  on  the 
neck  of  the  Gurnard's  Head,  &c.), 
which  were  for  centuries  the  only 
stone  buildings  in  the  county; — 
but  churches  such  as  St  Germans 
they  could  not  build.  See  it,  if 
you  can.  You  can't  see  it  from  the 
railway.  It  nestles  close  to  Port 
Eliot — Port-prior  it  was  called  in 
days  before  the  Eliots  had  come 
down  so  far  west.  Some  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  the  lawn  of  the 
big  house  was  still  its  churchyard. 
There,  amid  memories  of  Craggses 
and  Eiiots  and  Cornwallises  (for 
they  all  combine  to  make  an  Earl 
of  St  Germans),  you  will  think  on 
Henry  of  Mortain,  first  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  on  those  who  built 
this  west  front,  perhaps  in  the  hope 
(only  lately  realised)  that  Cornwall 
might  by-and-by  be  again  cut  off 
from  Exeter,  and  made  into  a 
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bishopric  as  before.  "Why  didn't 
the}'  go  further  west  instead  of  fix- 
ing their  big  church  so  near  the 
border  of  the  county?  No  doubt 
because  the  west  was  too  wild  for 
them,  as  it  had  been  for  the  Eng- 
lish bishops  who  came  in  after 
Athelstan's  conquest.  Just  as  the 
mocks  of  Llanthony  Abbey  left 
the  real  Llanthony,  on  the  Honndy 
(Avon  dhu,  black  river) — the  Llan- 
thoriy  where  Father  Ignatius  has  set 
up  his  modern  monkery — and  mov- 
ed down  to  Gloucester  out  of  the 
way  of  the  barbarous  Welsh,  so  the 
English  bishops  of  Cornwall  seem 
to  have  liked  the  eastern  end  of  the 
county,  where  the  population  was,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  leavened  with 
English.  Wales  is  probably  a  good 
deal  bigger  than  the  political  bound- 
aries of  the  principality.  It  has 
streamed  across  to  Bristol ;  it  takes 
in  half  of  Herefordshire — "you're 
true  "Welsh  if  you're  born  west  of 
Offa's  dike ; "  all  Monmouthshire  is 
very  "Welsh.  But  with  Cornwall 
the  case  is  different.  There  a  string 
of  names  —  Pillaton,  Callington, 
Camelford,  Wadebridge,  along  with 
a  heap  of  Stows  and  Stokes — shows 
that  the  English  pushed  on  far 
west  of  Tamar.  And  the  names  and 
the  speech  of  the  folk  in  East  Corn- 
wall are  not  Cornish  but  Devon. 
Hence  the  English  bishops  were 
glad  to  leave  Bodmin  for  St  Ger- 
mans ;  and  by-and-by  the  sees  of  St 
Germans  and  Crediton  were  merged 
in  one,  of  which  Exeter  was  made 
the  cathedral  town.  At  St  Ger- 
mans, at  any  rate,  Mortaiu's  Nor- 
mans had  not  for  patron  one  of 
these  wild  Irish  or  Welsh  or  Breton 
saints,  more  like  mere  hermits  than 
civilised  saints,  but  a  bishop — Ger- 
manus  of  Auxerre — known  all  over 
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Christendom  (you  remember  one  of 
his  churches,  close  by  the  Louvre  ?), 
— a  foe,  too,  to  the  Welsh  enemy ; 
for  was  not  his  mission  to  contro- 
vert Pelagianism,  that  heretical  dis- 
belief in  original  sin  to  which  these 
Welsh  and  Irish  were  so  addicted  1 
and  did  he  not  preach  to  good  pur- 
pose, with  his  relic-bag  slung  round 
his  neck,  at  St  Albans,  proving 
Pelagius  his  doctrine  to  be  against 
both  Moses  and  the  prophets  1 
Germanus,  too,  had  been  a  duke,  a 
real  army-leader,  and  showed  his 
right  to  his  old  title  by  winning 
for  the  Britons  the  Hallelujah  vic- 
tory ;  wherefore  the  English  would 
naturally  look  up  to  him  who  had 
defeated  them  rather  than  to  those 
who  had  suffered  martyrdom  at 
their  hands.  And  so,  doubtless, 
the  Normans,  out  of  respect  for 
what  had  been,  and  possibly  with 
a  view  to  a  cathedral  by-and-by,* 
reared  here  their  only  notable 
church  work  in  Cornwall. 

West  fronts,  however,  such  as 
this  at  St  Germans,  you  may  see 
elsewhere ;  glass  like  that  at  St 
Neot's  is  much  rarer.  But  how  are 
you  to  get  to  St  Neot's?  I  sup- 
pose you  could  walk  across  from 
St  Germans  and  see  Quethiock, 
whose  great  tithes  were  given  by 
Bishop  Grandison  to  support  Sir 
John  1'Erckedekne's  chantry  and 
archpriest,  and  other  interesting 
churches  on  your  way.  Your  best 
road,  however,  supposing  you  to  be 
at  Exeter  or  Plymouth,  would  be 
across  Dartmoor  to  Tavistock,  by  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  railways  in 
Europe.  From  Tavistock  a  coach 
starts  to  Callington  and  Liskeard, 
which  will  put  you  down  near  the 
little  town  of  St  Cleer,  the  tower  of 
which  you  will  have  watched  for 


*  St  Germans  is  in  the  list  of  Henry  VIII.'s  suffragan  sees.  The  Eliots,  who 
came  there  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  got  it  made  (like  so  many  other  little  Cornish  towns) 
a  Parliamentary  borough.  Browne  Willis,  in  his  Notitia  Parliamentarian,  sarcas- 
tically says  :  its  two  M.P.'s  first  came  in  5th  Elizabeth  (1562).  When  they  were  about 
to  take  their  seats,  their  having  representatives  was  questioned. 
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hours  crowning  the  southernmost 
spur  of  the  Brown  Willy  range. 
At  St  Cleer  be  sure  to  see  the  tomb 
of  Sir  John  Beer,  who  left  a  dole 
to  the  poor,  but  only  to  those  who 
could  say  off  by  heart  the  very 
Protestant  confession  of  faith  which 
is  inscribed  on  his  monument. 
See,  too,  the  old  well,  sadly  ruin- 
ous. Dupath  well,  near  Calling- 
ton,  is  almost  the  only  well  that  is 
still  had  in  anything  like  due  rev- 
erence. From  St  Cleer  there  are 
four  long  Cornish  miles  to  St 
iNeot's,  up  and  down,  down  and 
up,  the  higher  part  of  those  val- 
leys over  which  further  south  the 
viaducts  run.  Still  you  will  have 
compensation  for  your  fatigue  or 
that  of  your  horse.  The  valleys  are 
gloriously  wooded  (the  wood  here 
can  seldom,  thanks  to  the  sea- 
winds,  grow  on  the  hill-tops),  and 
even  when  bare  they  are  never,  as 
they  are  round  Saltash,  made  vile 
with  little  patches  of  market-gar- 
den and  glass  frames,  and  cottages 
that  pretend  to  be  ornate.  It  is 
nature,  and  nature  at  her  best. 
Choose  the  spring-time  if  you  can, 
and  you'll  confess  that  a  few 
parishes  in  East  Cornwall  could 
stock  the  whole  island  with  prim- 
roses ;  and  that  no  garden  lent- 
lilies  were  ever  so  graceful  as  the 
wild  single  ones  which  grow  in 
the  valley  of  the  upper  Fowey. 
Then  there  is  something  for  the 
archaeologist.  Other  half  stone  (you 
can  hardly  miss  it)  is  the  shaft  of 
a  huge  cross  with  interlaced  cable- 
work.  Close  by  stands  the  socket 
only  of  another  cross  which  bears  a 
name  that  has  been  read  as  Doniert. 
Here,  they  say,  was  buried  Dun- 
garth  (Camden  identifies  him  with 
the  said  Doniert),  son  of  Caradoc, 
king  of  Cornwall.  That  he  was 
drowned,  A.D.  872,  tradition  tells 
us.  But  where  ?  There  is  no  water 
to  drown  a  man  nearer  than  Dos- 
mery  Pool,  that  hollow  in  the 


granite  which  was  supposed,  like 
some  Derbyshire  wells,  to  ebb  and 
flow  with  the  tide,  and  which  that 
poor  hunted  spirit  Tregragle  was  set 
every  now  and  then  to  empty  with 
a  pierced  limpet  -  shell.  However, 
there  was  a  persistent  belief  that 
under  the  cross  was  a  sepulchral 
vault ;  and  so  at  last  the  ground 
was  opened,  and,  sure  enough,  a 
square  stone-chamber  was  found,  but 
no  bones  or  remains  of  any  kind. 

A  few  more  ups  and  downs 
will  bring  you  to  St  Neot's, 
whence  (as  I  said)  it  is  three  miles 
to  Doublebois  through  Treverbyn 
grounds  (go  there  in  rhododendron 
time)  and  past  the  house,  the  chief 
rooms  of  which  are  panelled  with 
Bermuda  cedar,  and  roofed  with  the 
teak  of  a  famous  East  Indiaman, — 
a  lovely  walk,  as  the  name  of  the 
station  might  lead  you  to  think. 
Thence  you  can  go  on  to  Penzance; 
or  if  from  St  Neot's  you  care  to 
see  the  Bodmin  moors,  and  Tin- 
tagel,  and  all  that  side,  you  may 
leave  out  Doublebois  and  join  the 
railway  lower  down.  In  coming 
back  stop  at  Plymouth  or  at  Salt- 
ash,  and  go  up  the  Tamar  to  Tavis- 
tock  by  steamer,  taking  care  to  stop 
at  Cothele  (a  real  Cornish  name — 
they  are  rare  hereabouts,  —  coet, 
heyle — wood,  river-mouth).  This 
old  place  of  the  Edgcumbes  is 
better  worth  seeing  than  Haddon 
or  Penshurst.  It  is  "kept  up" 
(the  dowager  countess  lives  there) ; 
the  old  tapestry  still  hangs  in  all 
the  rooms ;  the  richly  carved  bed- 
steads have  their  old  needlework 
curtains;  the  chapel  is  still  used 
on  Sunday  afternoons ;  the  "  par- 
lour "  is  still  the  tenants'  punch- 
room;  and  in  the  fine  old  hall 
hang  coats  of  mail  and  two-handed 
swords,  and  arquebuses  and  Irish 
horns "  (a  peculiar  brazen  instru- 
ment of  which  only  four  are  said 
to  be  extant).  Cothele  is  as 
thoroughly  old  -  world  English  as 
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Chenonceaux  and  Azay-le-Bideau 
are  Renaissance  French. 

You  see  I  have  recommended  you 
to  come  west  by  narrow  gauge,  or 
rather  to  divide,  taking  your  narrow- 
gauge  tourist's  ticket  as  far  as  Ta- 
vistock  so  as  to  see  Dartmoor,  and 
then  getting  on  to  Penzance  and 
back  by  ordinary  Great  Western. 
By-ind-by  all  our  railways  will  be 
amalgamated,  because  Government 
will  have  bought  them.  It  will  be 
felt  that  the  iron-way  is  the  Queen's 
highway;  and  that  to  worry  her 
Majesty's  lieges  with  an  elaborate 
calculation  how  best  and  cheapest 
they  may  make  one  line  dovetail  in 
with  another  is  not  to  be  endured. 
However,  your  ticket  will  frank 
you  a  good  part  of  the  way ;  for  the 
Liskeard  coach  and  several  other  of 
the  coaches  run  in  connection  with 
the  narrow  gauge.  And  then  you 
will  have  seen  St  Neot's,  and  therein 
probably  the  quaintest  glass  you 
ever  saw — sixteen  windows  ;  about 
half  of  the  glass  in  which  is  really  old, 
the  rest  not  at  all  a  bad  imitation. 

It  is  a  fine  church,  too,  with  its 
(for  Cornwall)  unusual  amount  of 
ornament ;  pinnacles  at  the  but- 
tresses all  along  the  nave.  Very 
hard  it  must  have  been  to  work 
the  crockets  in  that  most  intrac- 
table of  materials,  the  moorstone 
(granite).  The  trees  around  are 
fine  for  Cornwall.  The  village  as 
sleepy  as  a  village  can  be.  How 
different  from  the  old  pilgrimage 
days,  when  (though  they  had 
stolen  all  St  Neot's  body  except 
one  arm,  and  carried  it  off  to 
the  other  St  Neot's  in  Hunting- 
don) year  after  year  thousands 
came  to  bathe  in  the  well  (now 
padlocked  up),  and  to  pray  beside 
the  remaining  limb  of  the  Wessex- 
man  who  had  chosen  British  ground 
for  his  retreat ! 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  cir- 
cumstances and  health-conditions 
under  which  you  see  any  bit  of 


antiquity.  Of  all  the  glass  I  ever 
saw,  I  remember  best  that  at  Car- 
entan,  not  very  far  from  Granville 
in  Normandy,  a  strange  old-fash- 
ioned town  with  stone  arcades  in 
front  of  some  of  the  houses,  a  bigger 
edition  of  the  Dartmouth  "  butter- 
walk."  And  yet  I  saw  it  in  haste, 
between  a  change  of  diligence^, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  explain. 
To  this  day  I  don't  know  whether 
the  naked  figures  in  tubs  were 
being  baptised,  or  martyred  by  boil- 
ing alive.  But  I  know  the  glass 
was  very  beautiful,  though  the  red 
in  France  is  apt  to  be  too  pervading 
for  English  tastes.  At  St  Neot's 
we  had  an  interpreter,  a  quaint  old 
man,  who  had  the  whole  story  at 
his  fingers'  end,  but  who,  if  you 
stopped  him  (as,  maliciously,  we 
often  did),  literally  could  not  go  on 
till  he  had  harked  back  to  the  last 
break  in  his  legend.  The  first 
window  at  the  west  end  of  the 
north  aisle  is  St  George's,  which 
when  you  have  seen  you  will  have 
a  far  more  exalted  idea  than  before 
of  that  questionable  personage,  who 
somehow  got  to  be  the  patron  saint 
of  England.  Dragon  -  slaying  is 
child's-play  compared  with  having 
your  head  cut  off  by  the  Gauls 
and  set  on  again  by  the  help  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  also,  in 
another  compartment,  clothes  the 
young  saint  in  dragon-proof  armour. 
Man's  ingratitude,  however,  has  a 
tooth  proverbially  sharper  than  a 
dragon's.  In  the  ordinary  version, 
the  young  hero,  for  his  reward,  gets 
the  king's  or  soldan's  daughter  to 
wife.  Don't  you  remember  the  pic- 
ture in  which  she  and  her  father, 
plunged  waist-high  in  two  towers 
not  much  bigger  than  themselves,  ai  e 
looking  pityingly  at  him  as  he  rides 
down  the  bone-strewed  road  to  the 
Dragon's  den  1  But  in  the  window 
it  is  not  so.  Here,  immediately  after 
his  victory,  he  is  tortured  in  various 
ways.  The  king's  son  bestrides 
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him,  and  with  whip  and  spur 
makes  him  gallop  round  the  palace- 
yard  ;  two  truculent  fellows  with 
iron  rakes  tear  the  flesh  off  his 
chest;  a  villain,  dressed,  strange 
to  say,  like  a  monk,  blows  the  fire 
over  which  the  oil  for  his  torturing 
is  being  boiled.  At  last  the  king 
cuts  his  head  off,  and  from  this 
beheading  there  is  no  revival. 

The  next  window,  given  in  1528, 
by  the  young  men  of  the  parish, 
describes  the  life  of  St  Neot,  uncle 
of  King  Alfred,  or  (as  others  say)  a 
poor  shepherd  lad.  He  was  a  her- 
mit :  and  that  he  might  never  lack 
food,  an  angel  put  three  fish  into  his 
well,  of  which  he  was  never  to  eat 
more  than  one,  and  the  number 
was  always  miraculously  completed. 
But  the  holy  man  fell  sick,  and  his 
servant  (our  old  guide  took  care  to 
tell  us  his  name  was  Barius),  wish- 
ing to  tempt  his  master's  appetite 
with  a  choice  of  dishes,  cooked 
two  fish,  broiling  one,  boiling 
the  other.  The  saint,  horrified, 
bade  him  at  once  throw  them  both 
back  into  the  water,  and  the  mo- 
ment they  touched  it  they  came  to 
life  again.  And  there  you  see  them, 
in  the  round-rimmed  well,  out  of 
which  the  water  streams  through 
a  lion's-head  spout,  swimming  as 
lively  as  gold-fish  in  a  glass  globe. 
Other  wonders,  wrought  by  St  Neot, 
are  recorded  lower  down.  He  is 
ploughing  with  stags,  because  his 
oxen  have  been  stolen;  and  the 
next  picture  shows  the  thief,  struck 
with  awe  at  such  a  prodigy  as  stags 
ploughing,  bringing  back  the  plun- 
der. That  figure  with  a  book  in 
his  hand,  and  his  feet  in  a  stone- 
rimmed  washing-tub,  is  the  saint  at 
his  well.  Every  morning  he  used 
to  sit  there,  with  his  feet  in  the  cold 
water,  while  he  read  through  the 
daily  Psalms.  The  next  window, 
sororum  (of  the  young  women), 
bears  date  1529,  and  contains  four 
figures,  among  them  St  Patrick  in 
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a  green  chasuble,  and  St  Brechan 
robed  in  ermine,  as  befits  a  king's 
son,  and  having  in  his  lap  three 
heads — those  of  his  children.  Next 
to  that  is  the  wives'  window,  1520, 
and  then  that  which  was  put  in 
"  at  the  gift  and  cost  of  Eudulph 
Harys,  and  by  his  work."  Among 
the  figures  in  the  Calway  window 
(1577)  is  St  Stephen,  carrying  a 
little  pile  of  stones  in  a  napkin, 
and  also  a  St  Calway,  "invented," 
said  our  guide,  "  by  the  donor,  for 
the  name  is  in  no  calendar."  At 
the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  are 
some  verses  about  St  Neot,  which 
do  not  do  credit  to  the  local 
poet : — 

Consuming  time  Neot's  flesh  and  bones 

to  dust  translated  ; 
A  sacred  tomb  this  dust  enclosed  which 

now  is  ruinated. 

The  Creation  window,  in  the  south 
aisle,  is  far  the  quaintest  of  all. 
Some  of  the  lights  represent  Christ, 
compasses  in  hand,  planning  the 
Creation ;  the  division  of  water  from 
land  ;  the  making  of  man — a  skele- 
ton getting  gradually  fleshed  over  ; 
Eve  rising  out  of  Adam's  body;  the 
temptation  —  the  tempter  being  a 
huge  green  serpent  with  lovely 
woman's  face  (Lilith,  to  wit) ;  Cain 
standing  by  his  offering,  while  Abel 
reverently  kneels  ;  Cain  killing  his 
brother  with  a  jaw  -  bone  ;  blind 
Lamech,  his  hand  guided  by  a  boy, 
shooting  Cain  (a  good  Talmudist 
was  this  glass  -  painter)  ;  Adam 
dying,  and  Seth  putting  into  his 
nostrils  the  pips  of  the  forbidden 
apple,  out  of  which  pips  grew  the 
wood  of  which  the  ark,  and  also  the 
cross,  was  made.  The  next  win- 
dow continues  the  subject  with  the 
life  of  Noah — from  the  time  when 
he  was  taught  how  to  build  the  ark 
to  his  exposure  by  Ham.  A  tell- 
tale bottle  lies  at  the  corner  of  the 
picture. 

Other  windows  are  less  interest- 
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ing.  One  given  by  Christopher  and 
Catharine  Burlas  (Borlase,  the  fam- 
ily of  the  antiquary  Dr  Borlase  of 
Penden,  vicar  of  St  Just  and  Ludg- 
van,  correspondent  of  Pope),  and 
John  Vyvyan  her  father,  contains 
of  course  St  Christopher  and  St 
Catherine;  and  also  St  Leonard, 
and  St  Neot  when  he  was  a  young 
monk  at  Glastonhury.  Underneath 
kneel  the  Burlases  in  red,  and  their 
four  sons  in  green,  and  also  their 
eight  daughters  in  blue  with  white 
coifs.  The  armorial  window  near 
this  is  wholly  new.  All  the  differ- 
ent armorial  bearings  with  their  re- 
membrance had  perished,  save  one 
coat  of  arms  of  an  unknown  family 
in  an  upper  tracery  light.  The  win- 
dow has  therefore  been  devoted  to 
the  arms  of  Grylls  (with  his  porcu- 
pine crest)  and  a  few  allied  families. 
What  has  become  of  the  one  un- 
broken but  undetermined  coat  of 
arms  I  could  not  find.*  Ignotus 
has  given  place  to  Grylls.  Grylls, 
however,  merits  the  honour.  At 
a  time  when  church  restoration 
had  not  begun,  he  restored  these 
very  remarkable  windows,  incuria 
et  vetustate  collapsas  (says  the 
inscription  at  the  base  of  his  ar- 
morial window)  per  annos  1826-29, 
e  re  privata  restauravit  redintegravit 
ornavit  Bicardus  Gerveys  Grylls 
Helstoniensis,  olim  ab  1792  ad 
1820,  hujus  parochiae  vicarius  et 
adhic  patronus;  filio  suo  vicario ; 
opeiis  praefecto  Johanne  Hedge- 
land  pictore.  If  you  can  get 
hold  of  a  rare  book — Hedgeland's 
'Description,  accompanied  by  16 
Coloured  Plates,  of  the  Splendid  De- 
corations recently  made  to  St  Neot's 
Church,  Cornwall :  London,  1830,' 
you  will  have  some  notion  of  what 
the  windows  are ;  while  Mr  Davies 
Gilbert's  prefatory  remarks  will  en- 
able you  to  form  an  idea  of  what 


state  they  were  in  fifty-three  years 
ago.  The  work  of  restoration  seems 
to  have  been  lovingly  and  carefully 
done.  They  had  been  grievously 
mutilated,  large  portions  of  some 
of  them  having  been  wholly  de- 
stroyed, and  replaced  with  plain 
glass.  Throughout,  the  old  glass 
was  preserved  as  much  as  possible ; 
and  where  the  original  design  of  a 
compartment  was  wholly  lost,  it 
was  supplied  strictly  in  the  same 
style  as  the  rest  of  the  work.  I 
have  said  that  the  dates  are  given 
on  two  or  three  of  the  windows ; 
but  the  oldest,  the  Creation  and 
Noah  windows,  are  evidently  much 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Rev.  Cornelius  Gorham  (of  the 
"  Controversy"),  who,  when  he  was 
fellow  of  his  college,  wrote  an  ex- 
haustive history  of  the  two  places 
which  are  named  from  the  royal 
saint,  assigns  to  those  two  windows 
the  date  1480.  I  believe  they  are 
earlier;  though  Mr  Whitaker's  date, 
1199,  is  as  amusingly  absurd  as  the 
whole  of  his  book  on  the  subject, 
which  book,  along  with  his  '  Ca- 
thedral of  Cornwall/  may  be  taken 
as  a  warning  to  archaeologists. 
Nothing  more  wild  and  confused 
and  illogical  was  ever  written  even 
about  the  Irish  Round  Towers. 
Whitaker,  however,  deserves  credit 
for  having  called  attention  to  St 
Neot's  and  its  windows;  but  for 
his  having  done  so,  the  whole  of  the 
windows  might  have  been  reduced 
to  plain  glass  before  Mr  Grylls 
thought  of  taking  them  in  hand. 
The  Reformation  does  not  seem  to 
have  done  much  mischief  to  Chris- 
tian art  in  the  district ;  but  it  is  a 
wonder  all  this  glass  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  Civil  Wars,  during  which 
the  neighbouring  well  of  St  Cleer 
was  dismantled,  and  even  logan 
(or  logging)  stones  were  displaced. 


*  Gorham  gives  it:    "quarterly, — first  and  fourth  gules,  3  lions  passant-gardant 
or;  second  and  third  sable,  6  mullets  (stars)  argent,  321." 
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Fortunately  the  Creation  window, 
the  richest,  had  suffered  least  in- 
jury. Mr  Gorham  is  quite  enthusi- 
astic about  the  richness  of  its  colour, 
and  the  quaint  Talmudic  and  other 
legends  illustrated  in  some  of  its 
compartments. 

There  are  several  lives  of  St 
Neot,  one  included  by  Capgrave 
(temp.  Henry  VI.)  in  his  '  Golden 
Legend  of  English  Saints/  telling 
how  rex  quidam  fuit  occidenta- 
lium  Anglorum  ac  Cancie  nomine 
Edulphus,  egregie  magis  liberali- 
tati  studens  quam  mundane  seruiens 
cupiditati.  Neot  was  his  eldest  son, 
given  him  by  the  Lord,  who,  "  cum 
sit  excelsus,  humiles  respicit." 
Young  Neot  was  perfect  in  mind 
and  body,  omnibus  amabilis,  aspectu 
angelicus,  sed  corporis  breuitate 
alter  Zaccheeus.  You  will  hear 
in  the  village  about  the  iron  stool 
on  which  he  perched  himself  to  say 
mass,  and  how  he  used  to  stand 
on  a  stone  in  the  churchyard  (they 
will  show  you  the  very  stone) 
and  throw  the  key  at  the  church- 
door,  always  succeeding  in  thus 
nxing  it  in  the  lock,  which  straight- 
way opened  of  itself.  This  legend 
has  come  from  Glastonbury,  where 
]Nreot  was  once  sacristan.  Some 
great  man  (quidam  potens)  was 
knocking  loudly,  and  the  saint  was 
anxious  to  open;  but,  alas !  the  lock 
was  too  high  for  such  a  little  man 
(eighteen  inches  are  all  that  tradi- 
tion allows  him)  to  reach.  What 
was  to  be  done  1  Why,  the  lock, 
divina  virtute,  came  down  with- 
in reach,  usque  ad  succinctorium. 

Preferring  a  hermit's  life  to 
the  glitter  of  courts,  he  came  to 
Hamstoke,  near  Bod  rain,  where 
Sb  Guerir,  the  healer,  had  lived. 
Asser,  by  the  way,  mentions  that 
King  Alfred,  after  trying  many  holy 
places  to  get  rid  of  the  painful 
malady  which  afflicted  him,  at  last 
found  relief  at  St  Guerir.  Now  one 
legend  makes  Neot  Alfred's  elder 
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brother  ;  anyhow,  he  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  royal  house  of 
Wessex,  and  to  have  been  Alfred's 
near  kinsman.  Hence  it  may  be 
that  he  directed  the  wise  king  to 
the  well  of  his  predecessor  in  this 
remote  hermitage. 

Capgrave  of  course  tells  how 
the  saint  (like  Capgrave's  saints  in 
general)  visited  Rome,  and  was  hon- 
ourably received  by  Pope  Martin. 
He  tells,  also,  all  about  Barius  and 
the  fishes  ;  and  the  ploughing  with 
stags  (adding,  hoc  nee  asserere  con- 
tendo,  nee  de  Dei  potentia  diffidens 
abnegare  presume);  and  also  about 
the  sitting  in  his  well  while  he  re- 
peated, not  the  daily  Psalms,  but 
the  whole  of  the  Psalter.  He  also 
says  that  St  ISTeot  tanto  securius 
quanto  propinquius  de  sanguine  ejus 
tractus,  sharply  rebuked  Alfred  for 
his  tyranny,  his  pride,  and  the  hard- 
ships of  his  government,  urging  him 
to  send  gifts  to  Pope  Martin  and 
pray  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
establish  an  English  school  at  Rome. 
Alfred  did  so,  and  received  from 
Martin  the  comforting  present  of  a 
piece  (non  modicam  portionem)  of 
the  true  cross. 

Soon  after  the  saint  died,  liter- 
ally in  the  odour  of  sanctity  :  tan- 
tarn  enim  tamque  delectabilem  longe 
lateque  totam  aeris  temperiem  odo- 
ris  reddidit  fragrantia  ut  aduen- 
ientes  ac  remoti  se  subito  fate- 
rentur  renouari  dulcedine  et  egroti 
quique  sanari.  The  earth  of  his 
burial-place  became  a  medieval 
Morrison's  pill — pro  quolibet  inuali- 
tudinis  genere  tarn  homines  quam 
j  amenta  conualescere  faciebat. 

He  had  not  yet  done  with  Alfred, 
to  whom  he  appeared  during  his 
distress  at  Athelney,  promising  him 
victory,  by  the  same  token  that 
these  troubles  had  come  on  him 
through  the  pride  and  tyranny  for 
which  he  had  previously  taken  him 
to  task.  While  the  battle  against 
Guthrum  was  raging,  Alfred  beheld 
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St  JN"eot  inimicos  conterentem  et 
ineptos  reddentem,  and  pointed 
him  out  to  his  soldiers,  addressing 
them  (says  Capgrave)  as  commili- 
tonos  mei  bellatores  incliti. 

Neot  had  founded  and  endowed  a 
coll3ge  of  priests  at  Hamstoke,  which 
had  come  to  be  called  Neot-stoke ; 
but,  like  many  other  endowments, 
it  was  seized  by  the  Normans.  Mor- 
tain,  Earl  or  Duke,  left  only  a  single 
acre  for  the  support  of  the  priest. 
Even  tradition  has  forgotten  where 
the  college  stood.  There  are,  by  the 
way,  some  vestiges  of  a  chapel  of 
St  Luke — possibly  connected  with 
the  idea  of  the  healer  (Guerir) ; 
but  in  Cornish  parishes  there  was 
almost  always  one  consecrated  place 
(if  not  more)  in  addition  to  the 
parish  church.  The  Cornishmen 
were  as  fond  in  old  times  as  they 
now  are  of  having  their  religion 
brought  close  to  their  doors;  and 
the  Methodists  of  different  kinds 
have  wisely  taken  advantage  of 
this.  The  old  chapels  have  disap- 
peared. When  the  clergy  took  to 
marrying,  and  the  colleges  of  priests 
were  suppressed,  it  was  impossible 
for  all  these  old  chapelries  to  be 
duly  served;  but  there  is  scarcely 
a  hamlet  without  its  little  Bethel 
(often  a  very  little  one)  of  Bible 
Christians,  or  Free  Church,  or  Wes- 
leyans ;  sometimes  a  struggle  for 
existence  is  maintained  *  between 
all  three. 

About  the  unedifying  story  of 
saint- stealing,  Capgrave  is  discreetly 
reticent.  He  says  that  the  custos- 
famulus  had  a  vision  in  which  his 
master,  in  monkish  hexameters,  bade 
him  carry  his  body  away,  nothing 
doubting : — 

Hin<j    me   transfer,    aLi    custos,    nolito 

morari ; 
Elegi  loculum  Christus  quern  jussit  hab- 

endum. 

The  ISTeot-stoke  men  pursue;    and 
having  at  last  overtaken  him  : 


Viraque   inferre    parant    et   scm  tollere 
tentant. 

Then  follows  the  usual  story.  The 
saint  won't  move.  The  founder  of 
the  new  monastery  at  St  Ernulps- 
bury  (Eynesbury)  invites  the  Cor- 
nishmen to  carry  their  property 
away.  They  try  in  vain :  soeuiunt, 
turbantur,  et  fremunt.  At  last,  on 
the  sour  grapes  principle,  they  cry  : 
"  Well,  after  all,  you  only  have  his 
bones  ;  we  have  the  place  where  he 
lived  and  died  :  vos  terram  factam, 
nos  spiritus  virtutem  egregiam ;  vos 
mortem,  nos  vero  vitam." 

The  facts  are,  that  about  974  Earl 
Alric  of  Huntingdon  founded  Eynes- 
bury Abbey,  under  the  patronage 
of  Brithnoth,  first  Abbot  of  Ely, 
and  Ethel  wold,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter ;  and  casting  about  for  a  patron 
saint,  fixed  (no  one  can  tell  why) 
on  St  JSTeot.  The  custos-famulus, 
bribed,  we  may  suppose,  stole  the 
body  on  St  Andrew's  Day,  and, 
within  the  octave,  safely  reached 
Eynesbury.  King  Edgar,  who  had 
sanctioned  the  theft,  sent  an  armed 
band  to  drive  back  the  pursuing  Cor- 
nishmen and  put  them  to  the  sword 
if  necessary ;  and  it  was  explained 
that  the  Neot-stoke  men  were  un- 
worthy, for  their  manifold  sins,  to 
possess  so  great  a  treasure. 

Relic-stealing  seems  to  have  been 
a  sin  to  which  Cornish  custodes  were 
prone.  In  1177,  statim  post  Epi- 
phanium  Dili,  one  of  the  can- 
ons of  Bodmin  secretly  took  away 
the  body  of  St  Petroc,  fleeing  with 
it  beyond  sea  to  the  Abbey  of  St 
Mevennus,  in  partibus  minoris  Brit- 
annias.  Happier  than  the  men  of 
Neot-stoke,  the  prior  and  canons  of 
Bodmin  got  Henry  Fitzempress  to 
command  Roland  de  Dinant,  justi- 
ciary of  Brittany,  to  cause  the  body 
to  be  restored.  St  Mevennus  is 
the  Cornish  St  Mewan,  who  gives 
his  name  to  the  parish  containing 
that  biggest  of  all  mines,  Great  Pol- 
gooth.  Indeed  the  two  Britains  have 
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many  saints  in  common.  Breock 
and  Brieuc,  for  instance;  Gunwal- 
loc  by  the  Lizard  and  Winwalloc 
in  Finisterre,  each  with  a  Llande- 
wednac  church  of  St  Yennochus 
or  Winoc  near  it  ;  Budoc,  near 
Falmouth,  named  from  a  bishop  of 
Dol,  &c.  St  Mevennus's  monks  had 
to  give  up  St  Petroc's  body,  and  it 
was  got  safely  back  to  Bodmin  on 
the  13th  day  before  the  kalends  of 
July,  being  the  feast  of  S.  Gervasius 
and  Prothasius. 

Divers  relic-stealings  among  the 
English  are  also  recorded  by  Mr  Gor- 
ham.  Thus,  in  974,  the  monks  of 
Ely  coveted  the  body  of  St  Witt- 
burga,  sister  of  St  Etheldreda, 
patroness  of  the  isle  of  Ely.  Brith- 
noth  and  Ethelwold  were  at  the 
bottom  of  this  scheme  too,  and  they 
also  got  the  consent  of  Edgar  ;  but 
as  the  men  of  Dereham,  where  the 
body  was,  were  likely  to  resist,  they 
proceeded  with  caution.  The  abbot 
with  a  well-armed  band  paid  D  ereham 
a  visit,  and  got  up  a  grand  feast  to 
draw  off  the  attention  of  the  towns- 
folk. Then,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  his  monks  carried  the  saint 
off  to  their  boats,  which  were  lying 
at  Brandon-on-Ouse.  The  Dereham 
men  pursued,  but  having  no  boats 
they  could  do  nothing  but  threaten. 
The  story  is  given  at  length  by 
Thomas  of  Ely  in  the  Bodleian  MS. 
life  of  St  Neot. 

Again,  ^Ethcric,  Bishop  of  Dor- 
chester, got  leave  from  Canute  to 
remove  the  bones  of  St  Felix, 
Bishop  of  East  Angles,  from  Soham 
to  Ramsey.  On  their  way  back  the 
Ramsey  monks  were  intercepted  by 
a  strong  party  from  Ely,  and  there 
would  have  been  a  river  fight  had 
not  a  thick  fog  come  on,  under 
cover  of  which  the  robbers  got 
safely  away. 

Even  the  original  name  of  the 
second  St  Neot's  is  connected  with 
one  of  these  pious  body-snatchings ; 
at  least  if  the  Jesuit  Alford  was 


right  in  identifying  Ernulphus  with 
a  bishop  of  Metz  who  became  a  her- 
mit, and  being  buried  on  the  Mo- 
selle was  afterwards  "translated" 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford. 

There  is  plenty  more  to  say  about 
St  Neot,  whose  lineage  is  almost  as 
great  a  mystery  as  that  of  Melchis- 
edec.  His  father  is  called  king  of 
the  East  Angles  in  the  Bodleian  MS. 
life  ;  king  of  the  West  Angles  and 
of  Kent  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  life 
and  the  MS.  of  John  Capgrave  of 
Tinmouth  aforesaid ;  and  tetrarch  of 
Kent  in  the  MS.  life  in  the  library 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

And  name,  as  well  as  title,  varies 
not  in  these  MSS.  only,  but  in  the 
MS.  Anglo-Saxon  life,  in  the  life 
written  at  the  Abbey  of  Bee  and 
published  in  the  'Acta  Sanctorum,' 
and  in  other  versions.  The  various 
names,  however,  are  all  forms  of  Eth- 
elwulph ;  and  the  father  has  there- 
fore been  identified  with  Alfred's 
father,  and,  since  Neot  is  not  given 
in  the  list  of  his  sons,  Whitaker  the 
imaginative  supposes  him  to  have 
been  Athelstane,  Ethel wulph's  first- 
born (by  a  different  wife  from  the 
mother  of  the  rest).  This  Athel- 
stane gained  a  great  victory  over 
the  Danes  at  Sandwich  in  851, 
and  then  disappears  from  history  : 
William  of  Malmesbury  says  he 
cannot  tell  what  became  of  him. 
Here  was  Whitaker's  opportunity. 
What  more  natural  than  that  Athel- 
stane, "  disgusted  with  the  sanguin- 
ary scenes  which  he  had  witnessed  at 
Sandwich,  should  have  determined 
to  renounce  the  world;  .  .  .  and, 
to  make  his  relinquishment  final, 
should  have  changed  his  name  for 
that  of  NEOTTOS  (the  little  one),  at 
once  descriptive  of  his  small  stature 
and  his  spiritual  lowliness"?  To  this 
it  is  enough  to  reply,  with  Mr  Gor- 
ham,  that  had  the  prince  of  Kent, 
heir  of  the  throne  of  Wessex,  be- 
come a  monk  of  Glastonbury,  he 
could  not  have  been  hid.  Capgrave 
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and  the  MS.  quoted  by  Leland  are 
the  earliest  authorities  in  which 
anything  is  said  about  his  being  a 
king's  son. 

Even  at  Eynesbury  the  stolen 
bones  did  not  find  rest.  Very  soon 
(in  1003)  they  were  taken,  for  fear 
of  the  Danes,  by  a  rich  and  pious 
lady,  Lewina,  to  her  villa  at  Whit- 
tlenea,  and  thence  to  Croyland,  of 
which  her  brother,  Osketel,  was 
abbot.  Ingulphus  gives  a  lively 
picture  of  the  procession  which, 
with  sacred  chants,  carried  the 
"sacred  mould  of  the  Confessor 
Neot"  through  the  almost  impass- 
able marshes.  When  danger  from 
the  Danes  was  over  they  were  re- 
stored; but  the  Croyland  monks 
kept  some  portion  of  them,  which 
enabled  them  to  boast  that  the 
holy  remains  were  still  in  their 
possession. 

He  who  wishes  to  know  more 
about  the  saint  must  read  the 
books — Whitaker,  Hedgeland,  Gor- 
ham — to  which  I  have  referred. 
Let  him  not  fail  to  notice  in  Gor- 
ham  (p.  161)  a  curious  instance  of 
antiquarian  blundering. 

On  a  fragment  of  a  wall-tablet  in 
one  of  the  chapels  of  the  later  St 
Neot's  are  a  crown  and  a  shield  and 
tho  words  OR  :  THE  :  SOY.  Tra- 
dition referred  the  tablet  to  the 
saint,  and  Whitaker  was  equal  to 
tho  occasion.  "  The  crown  denoted 
tho  saint's  royal  birth,  and  the  R 
ou  ght  to  have  been  a  B  ;  whence, 
by  the  easy  change  of  0  into  A,  we 
have  OB  THE  SAVrum  in  Ccelo. 

Coronam  tradidit  fratri  j  union 
— an  act  commemorated  in  one 
of  the  compartments  of  the  St 
Nrot  window."  This  reminds  me 
of  an  inscription  on  the  free 
school  in  a  midland  town.  It  ran 
NO  :  DOMI  :  NI.  The  school 
had  been  rebuilt  a  few  years  before, 
an>l  the  mason  had  copied,  with 
Chinese  fidelity,  the  remnant  of  a 
partly  defaced  inscription,  not  see- 


ing that  it  must  have  run  anNO  : 
DOMINI.  The  second  pair  of 
stops  he  had  (un-Chinese  in  this) 
put  in  to  balance  the  first. 

Mr  Gorham  is  of  course  right  in 
reading  Whitaker's  legend  as,  Of  : 
your  :  Charite  :  pray  :  fOR  :  THE  : 
SOV1  :  of  :  .  .  . 

But  enough  of  the  historians  of 
St  Neot ;  the  thing  is,  not  to  visit 
Cornwall  without  contriving  to  see 
his  church. 

The  doggerel  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted  two  lines,  connects 
him  with  Oxford  : — 

His  father  was  a  Saxon  king,   St  Dun- 

stan  was  his  teacher. 
In  famous  Oxford  he  was  eke  the  first 

professed  preacher 
That  there  in  schools,  by  quaintest  terms, 

the  sacred  themes  expounded. 

Anyhow,  his  window  will  remind 
you  of  St  Erideswide's  modern  win- 
dow in  Christ  Church  Cathedral; 
while  the  Creation  and  Noah  win- 
dows are  far  better  than  anything 
old  or  modern  that  Oxford  has  to 
show. 

And,  take  my  advice  ;  before  you 
go  into  Cornwall  read  Davies  Gil- 
bert's '  Parochial  History.'  It  gives 
all  sorts  of  quaint  bits  out  of  old 
Hals  and  Tonkin;  and,  moreover, 
Gilbert  himself  is  full  of  odds  and 
ends  of  information.  Take,  for 
instance,  Hals  about  Sir  Thomas 
Eliot,  twice  sheriif  of  Cambridge- 
shire under  Henry  VIII.,  who  wrote 
defensorium  bonarum  muUerum,  and 
also,  "to  the  disgrace  of  the  critics 
and  clergy  that  get  their  livings  by 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  he 
being  only  a  layman,  made  the  first 
Latin  and  English  dictionary,  upon 
which  stock  Bishop  Cowper  and 
others  grafted  all  that  are  now  ex- 
tant." About  the  early  escapade  of 
Sir  John  Eliot,  the  patriotic  oppo- 
nent of  Noy,  also  a  Cornishman 
(there  are  Noys  still  in  the  parishes 
about  Land's  End),  Gilbert  quotes 
D'Israeli's  '  Commentaries  on  the 
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Reign  of  Charles  I.,'  vol.  iv.  p.  512.  by  "W.  Copeland  Borlase,  President 

Young  Sir  John  was  a  spendthrift,  of  the  Royal   Institution  of  Corn- 

and  Movie  of  Bake,   a  neighbour,  wall,  author  of  'Nsenia  Cornubioe/ 

told  his  father  of  his  ways.    Where-  &c.*     It  will  clear  your  views,  if 

upon  Eliot  went  to  his  house,  drew  you    have    any,    about    the    early 

upon  him,  and  wounded  him  in  the  British  Church,  and  will  show  you 

side.  that  St  Alban  and  his   successors 

Read   also,    if    you   can   get   it,  had  far  less  to  do  than  St  Patrick's 

*  The  Age  of  the  Saints,'  a  mono-  disciples  with  the  conversion  of  the 

graph  on  early  Cornish  Christianity,  men  of  West  Wales. 


HALF-HEARTED. 

If  I  could  love  thee,  Love,  a  little  more, 

If  thy  fair  love  outlived  the  brief  sweet  ro?e — 

If  in  my  golden  field  were  all  thy  store, 
And  all  my  joy  within  thy  garden  close, — 
Then  would  I  pray  my  heart  to  be  full  fond 
For  ever,  and  a  little  bit  beyond. 

If  daffodil  and  primrose  were  not  frail, 

If  snowdrop  died  not  ere  the  dying  day — 

If  I  were  true  as  Daphnis  in  the  tale, 

If  thou  couldst  love  as  Juliet  in  the  play, — 
Then  would  I  teach  my  heart  to  be  full  fond 
For  ever,  and  a  little  bit  beyond. 

But  since  I  fear  I  am  but  wayward  true, 

And  wayward  false,  fair  love,  thou  seem'st  to  be — • 

Since  I  some  day  must  sigh  for  something  new, 
And  each  day  thou  for  life's  monotony, — 
Prithee,  stay  here  ere  yet  we  grow  too  fond, 
And  let  me  pass  a  little  bit  beyond. 

J.  S. 


*  He  has  lately  opened,  on  a  cliff  in  St  Just,  perhaps  tlie  iinest  tumulus  in  all 
England. 
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INDIA    AND    THE    SILVER    QUESTION. 


NEVER  before  has  the  Indian 
Budget  attracted  so  large  and 
keenly  interested  an  assembly  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  that 
which  met  this  year  on  the  23d 
of  May.  For  the  first  time  on  any 
such  occasion  a  parliamentary  bat- 
tle had  been  fully  prepared  for; 
and  the  Opposition  whip  had 
issued  a  circular  summoning  the 
Liberal  members  for  an  "  import- 
ant division"  which,  it  was  an- 
nounced, would  take  place  after 
two  nights  spent  in  debate.  This 
was  a  very  striking  departure  from 
the  ordinary  listlessness  and  indif- 
ference of  the  House  upon  Indian 
subjects, — which,  as  was  long  ago 
said,  empty  the  benches  "like  the 
sound  of  the  dinner-bell."  Yet, 
long  before  Mr  Stanhope  had  fin- 
ished his  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  all  idea  of  a  party 
fight  vanished;  and  Mr  Fawcett, 
upon  whose  motion  the  battle  was 
to  have  been  waged,  rose  at  once  to 
withdraw  his  motion,  and  to  express 
entire  concurrence  with  the  views 
of  the  Government.  Mr  Fawcett 
has  long  devoted  great  attention  to 
Indian  matters,  and,  frequent  and 
stringent  as  have  been  his  criticisms 
of  Ministerial  policy  towards  India, 
it  must  be  said  to  his  credit  that  he 
has  been  thoroughly  impartial  and 
independent, — that  his  criticisms, 
although  not  always  right,  have 
been  wholly  free  from  party  bias — 
and  that  his  sole  object  has  been  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  our  Indian 
empire,  and  uphold  its  interests 
which  are  too  apt  to  be  sacrificed 
to  those  of  our  own  people.  We 
may  add  that,  keenest  and  most 
absolute  of  free-traders  though  he 
be,  Mr  Fawcett  has  been  foremost 
and  almost  alone  in  condemning 
the  recent  abolition  of  the  small 


customs  -  duty  levied  upon  British 
cotton  goods  by  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment,— justly  maintaining  that 
this  abolition  was  a  "  sop  to  Lanca- 
shire/' and  a  most  unfair  abridg- 
ment of  the  scant  revenue  of  our 
Indian  empire. 

The  explicit  approval  thus  given 
by  Mr  Fawcett  to  the  Ministerial 
statement  reduced  the  subsequent 
debate  to  a  merely  formal  discus- 
sion. When  the  debate  was  re- 
sumed three  weeks  afterwards  (June 
13th),  the  emptiness  of  the  House 
called  from  Mr  Smollett  the  caustic 
remark  that  "  when  there  was  an 
intention  to  make  Indian  affairs  the 
subject  of  a  party  contest,  they  ex- 
cited no  small  interest;  but  the 
moment  that  intention  was  aban- 
doned, apathy  and  neglect  pre- 
vailed." In  this  second  debate 
Mr  Gladstone  descanted  eloquently 
upon  the  perilous  condition  of  a 
Government  which  cannot  produce 
good  budgets ;  and  Mr  Bright  be- 
came indignant  over  our  alleged 
neglect  of  the  interests  of  the  native 
population.  But  absolutely  the 
only  suggestion  made  by  these  dis- 
tinguished politicians  in  solution  of 
the  present  difficulties  was  "  Re- 
trenchment,"—  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  effect  which  such 
a  course  must  have  upon  the  pres- 
ent industrial  interests  and  future 
financial  resources  of  our  Indian 
empire.  While  great  retrench- 
ments were  insisted  upon  in  the 
army,  not  a  word  was  said  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  military  expendi- 
ture of  the  Indian  Government  had 
been  largely  increased  by  the  legis- 
lation of  the  British  Parliament, 
through  the  army  amalgamation  and 
the  consequent  introduction  of  the 
short  period  of  enlistment  into  the 
Indian  service.  In  like  manner, 
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retrenchment  was  vehemently  de- 
manded in  the  expenditure  upon 
public  works,  as  if  this  were  a 
matter  of  Government  extravagance, 
instead  of  the  only  means  by  which 
the  Indian  Government  can  pro- 
mote production  and  facilitate  trade 
and  the  increase  of  wealth  through- 
out that  vast  and  imperfectly  de- 
veloped empire.  Still  less  was  any 
reference  made  to  the  remarkable 
changes  and  period  of  prosperity 
through  which  India  passed  subse- 
quently to  1855,  occasioned  by  the 
vast  expenditure  upon  railways 
and  other  public  works,  together 
with  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  that  country 
and  the  concomitant  influx  4of  the 
precious  metals.  A  statesmanlike 
review  of  the  recent  period  of  In- 
dian prosperity,  and  of  the  causes 
by  which  it  was  brought  to  a  close, 
is  indispensable  to  a  correct  appre- 
ciation of  the  present  condition  of 
affairs;  yet  not  a  word  was  said 
upon  these  matters  during  the 
recent  debates. 

This  was  the  more  remarkable, 
and  also  the  more  regrettable,  be- 
cause of  late  there  has  been  some- 
thing like  a  panic  with  respect  to 
the  finances  and  general  condition 
of  our  Indian  empire.  Elaborate 
articles  have  been  published,  pro- 
claiming "the  bankruptcy  of  In- 
dia : "  a  statement  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  would  be  a  very  exag- 
gerated one  under  any  circum- 
stances. But  it  seems  to  be  for- 
gotten that  India  has  been  suffer- 
ing from  a  commercial  depression 
similar  to  that  which  we  all  find  it 
hard  to  bear  at  home.  Were  we 
to  regard  the  present  depression  as 
likely  to  endure, — if  the  future  of 
this  country  were  to  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  declining  trade,  dimin- 
ished manufacturing  production, 
and  widespread  agricultural  dis- 
tress,— we  might  well  quake  for 
fear,  not  merely  for  our  State  fin- 


ance, but  for  the  very  existence 
of  our  population.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  India  revive,  resuming 
her  normal  commercial  progress, 
and  the  difficulties  besetting  her 
finances  will  vanish  —  assuredly 
they  will  be  entirely  stripped  of 
their  formidable  character. 

But  take  the  case  as  it  stands. 
The  causes  of  the  deficits  in  the 
Indian  Exchequer  are  very  pecu- 
liar. In  combination  —  indeed  we 
might  almost  say,  individually  — 
they  are  unknown  to  any  other 
Government  in  the  world.  These 
causes  are,  Famines  and  productive 
Public  Works — causes  as  different 
in  their  character  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine — and  thirdly,  a  sudden 
change  in  the  value  of  the  Indian 
currency  compared  with  the  cur- 
rencies of  this  and  other  countries 
of  the  Western  world.  This  last 
cause  of  the  financial  embarrass- 
ment is  so  singular  and  entirely 
without  a  precedent  in  history,  that 
we  shall  devote  special  attention  to 
it  in  the  sequel :  but  at  this  point 
we  must  desire  the  reader  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  exceedingly  great  as 
is  the  drain  on  the  Indian  Exche- 
quer for  famines  and  public  works, 
nevertheless  there  would  be  no  de- 
ficit at  all  at  present  but  for  the 
immense  "loss  on  exchange"  pro- 
duced by  this  remarkable  altera- 
tion in  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  precious  metals  in  India. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the 
public  of  this  country  have  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  terrible  se- 
verity of  Indian  famines,  —  where 
the  deaths  from  starvation  are  count- 
ed by  millions,  despite  the  unstint- 
ed exertions  and  disbursements  of 
the  Government.  The  disastrous 
effects  of  these  famines  in  impov- 
erishing the  districts  afflicted  by 
them  are  really  immeasurable ;  and 
the  losses  which  they  inflict  upon 
the  Government  are  strikingly 
shown  by  the  statement  of  Mr  Stan- 
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hope  that,  in  connection  with  the 
recent  famine  alone,  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  "  the  total  disburse- 
ments of  the  Government  were  not 
less  than  £13,000,000,"— a  larger 
sum  than  the  terrible  Irish  famine 
of  1847  entailed  upon  our  Govern- 
ment. Moreover,  it  has  become  re- 
cognised that  these  climatic  dis- 
asters are,  in  the  present  state  of 
India,  inevitably  of  periodical  re- 
currence ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is 
estimated  that  a  million  and  a  half 
per  annum,  accumulating  for  this 
purpose,  is  not  too  much  for  the 
Government  to  lay  by  against 
their  recurrence.  At  the  same  time 
it  i»  to  be  noted  that,  even  in  the 
worst  years,  there  is  always  food 
enough  in  India  to  support  the 
population ;  and  that  the  disastrous 
effects  of  these  famines  will  be 
greatly  obviated  by  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  and  roads ;  while 
the  famines  themselves  would  be 
reduced  to  very  small  proportions 
if  there  were  an  adequate  supply 
of  irrigation  works,  such  as  the 
Indian  Government  hopes  by-and- 
by  to  be  able  to  provide. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  at  the  very 
time  when  the  serious  effect  of  these 
famines  has  become  fully  appreci- 
ated, it  should  be  thought  necessary 
to  abandon  the  measures  by  which 
alone  they  can  be  prevented.  Most 
reluctantly  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, but  with  a  light  heart  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  fiat  has  gone 
fort,h  to  stop  the  construction  of  a 
large  part  of  the  productive  public 
works.  The  serious  extent  to  which 
the  expenditure  upon  these  public 
works  deranges  the  Indian  budgets, 
is  ^hown  by  the  fact,  stated  by  Mr 
Stanhope,  that  "  during  the  last 
fivo  years,  if  these  productive  public 
works  be  put  out  of  the  accounts, 
the  deficit  has  only  been  three 
millions, — albeit  during  the  same 
period  the  Government  has  had  to 
provide  no  less  than  twelve  mil- 
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lions  on  account  of  famine -relief, 
and  seven  and  a  quarter  millions 
for  loss  on  exchange."  As  Mr  Stan- 
hope added,  "  this  is  not  a  very  un- 
satisfactory statement."  A  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  very  badly  off  when 
it  can  meet  an  extraordinary  expen- 
diture of  nearly  twenty  millions, 
and  come  short  of  a  balance  by  only 
a  sixth  part  of  that  sum, — and  this, 
too,  when  India  has  been  suffering 
during  these  years  from  a  stagnation 
of  trade.  Indeed,  taking  famines, 
public  works,  loss  on  exchange,  and 
the  Affghan  war-expenditure  all  to- 
gether, the  Indian  deficit  for  the 
current  year  is  only  three  and  a 
quarter  millions — or  a  million  and 
a  half  less  than  the  sum  expended 
upon  productive  public  works. 

But  why,  it  is  said,  should  the 
Indian  finances  be  deranged  by  an 
expenditure  on  public  works  which, 
however  reproductive,  is  a  voluntary 
disbursement  1  Upon  this  point 
there  is  at  present  a  great  change 
in  the  weather-cock  of  public  opin- 
ion. Until  some  twenty  years  ago, 
it  was  a  standing  saying  and  re- 
proach that  "if  the  English  were 
turned  out  of  India  they  would 
leave  nothing  behind  to  show  that 
they  were  a  civilised  Power."  Since 
Lord  Dalhousie's  administration, 
State  works  on  a  large  scale,  and  of 
a  most  beneficent  character,  have 
been  vigorously  prosecuted.  Rail- 
ways, roads,  and  canals  have  been 
constructed  year  after  year,  with 
even  greater  advantages  to  the 
population  than  to  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  So  desirable  is  this 
policy,  that  not  long  ago  Mr 
Bright,  with  his  usual  earnestness, 
advocated  an  expenditure  of  thirty 
million^  upon  canals  alone, — this 
large  sum,  of  course,  having  to  be 
borrowed  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. 

The  contraction  of  loans  for  the 
construction  of  useful  works  is  no 
more  a  sign  of  insolvency,  or  even  of 
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poverty,  than  is  the  constant  borrow- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  or  of  Birmingham, 
or  any  other  municipality  which 
engages  in  reproductive  outlay. 
In  truth,  these  productive  public 
works — for  we  are  not  speaking  of 
the  unproductive  works,  such  as 
jails  and  barracks — while  benefit- 
ing the  people  from  the  very  outset, 
will  ere  long  become  a  most  valu- 
able property  of  the  Government, 
from  which  a  large  stream  of  revenue 
Avill  annually  flow  into  the  Indian 
Exchequer.  No  doubt  this  expen- 
diture is  very  embarrassing  at  the 
present  time.  An  individual  may 
invest  his  whole  income  in  repro- 
ductive enterprises  —  say  in  the 
building  of  factories  or  sinking  of 
coal-pits — and  thereby  secure  great 
advantages  in  the  end :  but  the 
question  is,  What  is  to  become  of 
him  in  the  meantime?  Is  he  to 
starve,  or  become  bankrupt? — and 
will  his  creditors  be  content  to  wait 
for  their  money  until  these  enter- 
prises begin  to  pay  1  This  is  the 
strongest  argument  for  a  stoppage 
of  the  Indian  public  works.  Yet 
such  a  course  is  in  itself  greatly  to 
be  deplored.  These  works  are  do- 
ing an  incalculable  amount  of  good, 
— without  them  the  desolating  and 
costly  famines  are  inevitable, — ere 
long,  too,  they  will  lighten  taxation 
by  yielding  a  large  revenue  to  the 
Indian  Treasury, — and,  during  their 
construction,  they  give  employment 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  poor  Indian 
peasantry.  At  the  cost  of  £50,000 
per  annum  the  Indian  community 
gets  a  million  sterling  expended  on 
useful  works,  which  ere  long  repay 
the  expenditure  upon  them.  A  cur- 
tailment of  these  works  is  peculiarly 
unfortunate  at  the  present  time, 
when  commercial  and  industrial  de- 
pression so  widely  prevails  in  India. 
Mr  Fawcett  admits  that  suffering  is 
already  being  created  by  the  stop- 
page of  public  works — that  "thou- 


sands of  poor  labourers  have  been 
dismissed."  It  is  also  the  fact  that 
the  malcontents  in  the  Poonah  dis- 
trict include  the  stoppage  of  this 
Government  expenditure  in  the 
memorial  of  their  grievances  ad- 
dressed to  the  Governor  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency. 

This  curtailment  of  the  usual 
expenditure  on  productive  public 
works  is  the  great  feature  of  the 
present  Budget.  Another  feature 
is  the  cheapening  of  salaries  to  be 
effected  by  the  admission  of  natives 
to  all  offices  in  the  State  except  the 
very  highest.  Fewer  Englishmen 
are  to  be  trained  and  sent  out  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  India.  If 
this  proposal  be  regarded  upon 
grounds  of  statesmanship,  and  of 
political  wisdom,  there  is  very  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  it.  But  to 
make  this  great  political  change 
upon  grounds  of  cheapness — for  the 
sake  of  getting  a  supply  of  "  cheap 
labour"  for  the  administration  of 
the  empire — is  to  rob  it  of  all  its 
political  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
native  gentry  and  population.  Thus 
stripped  of  its  political  value,  the 
measure  simply  means  the  adoption 
of  an  inferior  quality  of  labour,  for 
the  sake  of  cheapness,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  of 
India.  Solely  and  entirely  upon 
this  ground  has  the  important  polit- 
ical change  been  proposed  to  and 
adopted  by  Parliament  !  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  greater 
degradation  of  statesmanship. 

The  House  of  Commons  appears 
to  be  exceedingly  relieved  and  grat- 
ified by  the  rough-and-ready  reme- 
dies which  the  Government  propose 
to  apply  to  Indian  finance.  The 
House  also  appears  to  be  jubilant 
at  the  idea  that  it  has  forced  wis- 
dom upon  our  Indian  statesmen. 
We  fear  there  is  not  much  ground 
for  the  former  of  these  pleasant  im- 
pressions, and  there  is  none  at  all 
for  the  latter.  The  best  that  can 
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be  said  for  the  measures  now  to 
be  adopted  is,  that  they  are  a  deplor- 
able necessity,  —  a  sacrifice  of  the 
futi.re  to  an  immediately  pressing 
emergency,  and  a  remedy  which 
even  for  the  present  creates  a  new 
evil.  Doubtless  it  is  a  reduction 
of  expenditure,  but  it  is  as  ques- 
tionable an  economy  as  that  of  a 
workman  who  sells  his  tools  in 
ordt'T  to  pay  for  his  lodgings.  The 
ill-founded  self-complacency  which 
at  present  prevails  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  if  not  still  more  widely, 
— the  belief  that  Home  wisdom  has 
shown  its  superiority  to  that  of  our 
Indian  statesmen, — only  recalls  to 
mind  with  unusual  emphasis  the 
old  prediction,  that  "  if  India  is  ever 
to  be  lost,  it  will  be  lost  in  the 
House  of  Commons."  Home  inter- 
ests and  home  opinion  have  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  produce 
the  financial  embarrassments  of  In- 
dia, which  the  House  of  Commons 
now  regards  as  so  intolerable.  It 
was  home  opinion  and  influence 
which  in  1836  led  to  the  exclusion 
of  gold  and  the  establishment  of  a 
single  silver-standard  in  India.  It 
was  home  interests  which  in  1858 
led  to  the  abolition  of  the  old  In- 
dian army,  and  its  amalgamation 
witli  our  own  :  the  sole  object  of 
that  measure  being  to  enable  Eng- 
land to  keep  up,  at  the  expense  of 
India,  a  large  military  reserve  which 
we  ourselves  grudge  to  pay  for. 
Again,  the  "short-service"  system, 
which  we  have  adopted  for  our  own 
interests,  has  added  greatly  to  the 
mili  tary  expenses  of  India,  of  which 
the  House  of  Commons  so  loudly 
complains.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  military  changes,  made  en- 
tirely for  our  own  interests,  have 
addod  three  or  four  millions  sterling 
a-year  to  the  Indian  expenditure. 

Indeed  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if 
the  real  motive  for  the  deep  con- 
cern which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  suddenly  begun  to  feel  for  the 


Indian  embarrassments  be  looked 
into,  it  will  be  largely  resolvable 
into  a  vivid  apprehension  lest  the 
British  Exchequer  be  affected  by 
the  Indian  one.  We  amalgamate 
the  armies,  but  we  should  lose  the 
profit  of  this  amalgamation  were 
we  to  amalgamate  the  Treasuries. 
India  owes  us  some  fourteen  mil- 
lions sterling  a-year  for  the  home 
charges  :  it  would  be  a  dreadful 
thing  if  this  sum  were  not  paid  to 
us  regularly  and  in  full !  Rather 
than  possibly  have  to  wait  for  a 
portion  of  this  money,  the  House 
of  Commons  cry  "  Stop  public 
works,  however  productive,  and 
however  needful  at  present  to  give 
employment  to  the  poor  peasantry ; 
disband  a  part  of  the  Indian  army ; 
open  the  upper  ranks  of  the  admin- 
istration to  the  cheaper  service  of 
the  natives.  As  for  the  change  in 
the  value  of  silver,  that  is  too  diffi- 
cult a  question  for  us, — only  we 
must  insist  that,  be  the  value  of  the 
rupee  what  it  may  in  India,  the 
Indian  Government  shall  pay  gold- 
money  for  all  its  debts  to  England." 
How  little  disinterested  we  are  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  although 
admittedly  India  needs  every  shil- 
ling of  revenue  she  can  obtain, 
home  influence,  as  a  sop  to  Lanca- 
shire, now  abolishes  the  small  cus- 
toms-duty upon  our  own  cotton 
goods, — under  a  plea  for  free  trade, 
which  Mr  Eawcett,  the  most  ardent 
of  free  -  traders,  indignantly  con- 
demns. Not  thus  do  we  act  to- 
wards our  colonies,  which  are  able 
and  resolute  to  uphold  their  rights 
and  interests.  Bat  we  treat  India 
as  a  dependency,  not  as  a  sister 
kingdom. 

The  Indian  Government  has  sent 
home  proposals  for  remedying  the 
silver  dilemma  which  so  serious- 
ly afflicts  it ;  these  proposals  have 
been  referred  to  "a  small  commit- 
tee," and  the  result,  as  stated  by 
Mr  Stanhope,  is  that  the  Govern- 
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ment  has  felt  compelled  to  reject 
these  remedies,  and  is  unable  to 
suggest  any  others.  The  negotia- 
tions upon  the  subject  are  as  yet 
undivulged ;  but  Mr  Stanhope's 
statement  implies  that  nothing  can 
be  done  but  "  to  grin  and  bear  it." 
"  We  must  manfully  face  the  loss," 
he  says ;  and  as  the  "  we "  means 
India,  this  is  a  very  cheap  display 
of  fortitude.  It  does  not  require 
much  resolution  to  face  a  loss  which 
falls  upon  others.  The  dilemma, 
however,  is  of  a  most  perplexing 
character ;  nor  do  we  think  that  an 
effectual  solution  of  it  is  attainable 
by  the  action  of  any  single  Govern- 
ment. If  solved  satisfactorily,  this 
must  be  done  by  international  agree- 
ment. Serious  as  the  question  has 
already  become,  the  world  will  have 
to  hear  still  more  about  it  ere  long  j 
and  it  is  especially  needful  that  the 
British  public  should  give  thought- 
ful consideration  to  it.  As  regards 
what  is  possible,  it  is  not  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that,  by  the  folly  of 
Governments,  the  many  thousand 
millions  of  silver  coins  now  use- 
fully circulating  in  the  world,  by 
being  demonetised,  may  ere  long  be 
selling  in  the  market  as  ordinary 
metal  at  a  shilling  the  ounce ! 

The  year  1876  will  remain  mem- 
orable as  that  of  the  Silver  Panic. 
The  most  confident  of  all  the  predic- 
tions made  upon  the  discovery  of 
the  California  and  Australian  gold- 
mines was  that  there  would  be  a 
great  and  permanent  rise  in  the 
value  of  silver  compared  with  gold. 
Years  passed  without  this  predic- 
tion being  realised ;  but  suddenly, 
and  when  many  people  were  still 
looking  for  a  change  of  this  kind, 
an  event  of  the  very  opposite  char- 
acter occurred.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  mouths  silver  rapidly  fell  in 
market  price,  until,  in  the  summer 
of  1876,  it  sank  to  only  four-fifths 
of  its  old  and  normal  value.  Think- 
ing men  at  once  perceived  what 


serious  consequences  must  result 
from  this  change;  and  both  our 
own  Parliament  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hastened  to 
appoint  Select  Committees  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  The  House 
of  Commons  Committee,  however, 
— adopting  a  course  now  become 
too  common  —  shirked  the  most 
important  part  of  its  duties,  and 
simply  reported,  in  summary,  the 
evidence  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  it.  The  public  at  large 
took  little  interest  in  the  matter. 
Our  monetary  system  being  based 
solely  upon  gold,  any  change  in  the 
value  of  silver  was  wholly  unfelt  in 
the  ordinary  trade  and  ongoings  of 
life  in  this  country.  Next,  a  cry  of 
distress  began  to  come  to  us  from 
our  great  Eastern  empire;  but  the 
communications  between  the  Indian 
Government  and  Downing  Street 
remained  unpublished,  and  it  was 
only  from  rumour,  rather  than  cer- 
tain knowledge,  that  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  Silver  Question  upon 
India  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
general  public.  Eut,  early  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  the 
"  City "  was  startled  by  the  an- 
nouncement, most  frankly  made, 
that  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
managed  banks  connected  with 
India  had  experienced  extremely 
heavy  losses,  which,  directly  or  in- 
directly were  mainly  occasioned  by 
the  changed  value  of  the  Indian 
currency.  Almost  simultaneously 
there  came  a  telegraphic  summary 
of  the  Financial  Statement  of  the 
Indian  Government,  announcing  a 
loss  of  three  millions  sterling  during 
the  past  year  from  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver,  and  an  estimated 
loss  of  no  less  than  four  millions 
from  the  same  cause  during  the 
current  year.  Thus  at  last  the 
serious  nature  of  this  monetary  re- 
volution was  placed  fully  before  the 
public.  Despite  the  war  expendi- 
ture of  upwards  of  two  and  a  half 
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millions,  and  despite  the  usual  out- 
lay upon  public  works,  the  Indian 
Budget  would  have  shown  a  perfect 
balance — nay,  a  small  surplus — but 
for  this  heavy  loss  in  the  "ex- 
changes," but  owing  to  it  there  was 
the  deficit  of  three  and  a  quarter 
millions.  "Relieve  us  of  this  loss 
on  the  exchanges,"  said  the  Fin- 
ancial Statement  in  substance,  "  and 
we  .'hall  be  all  right ;  but  if  it  is  to 
continue  we  must  remain  hopelessly 
embarrassed."  Let  us  see,  then, 
what  this  Silver  Question  really  is. 
T:>  change  the  value  of  the  coun- 
ters during  an  evening's  play  at 
cards  would  be  an  intolerable  pro- 
cedi  re  :  if  the  value  were  raised,  it 
would  unfairly  increase  the  gains  of 
the  winners, — if  the  value  of  the 
eourters  were  lowered,  it  would  un- 
justly relieve  the  previously  unsuc- 
cessful players,  when  summing  up 
the  results  of  the  play.  But'if  such 
a  chmge  were  made  only  upon  the 
counters  held  by  one  side,  and  not 
all  round,  the  injustice  would  well- 
nigh  be  equalled  by  the  perplexity 
which  such  a  change  would  occa- 
sion. In  rough  fashion,  the  latter 
of  these  cases  illustrates  the  state 
of  matters  produced  between  this 
country  and  India  by  the  recent 
"  depreciation  "  of  silver.  Nor  does 
this  statement  fully  sum  up  the 
hardships  of  the  present  case;  for, 
by  a  rare  cruelty  of  Fortune,  while 
one  party  loses  heavily,  enormously, 
the  other  side  benefits  not  at  all. 
Although  the  counters  are  changed 
against  India,  England  has  gained 
noth  ing  from  the  change.  It  is  not 
merely  that  India  is  really  Eng- 
land s  partner,  not  an  opponent, 
and  that,  consequently,  any  loss  to 
her  s  reflected  back  to  a  consider- 
able extent  upon  ourselves;  but, 
strarge  as  it  may  seem,  the  actual 
fact  is,  that  although  the  counters 
have  been  changed  in  our  favour, 
the  losses  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment have  hitherto  brought  no  gain 
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to  ours.  Lord  Beaconsfield  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  one  of  his  telling 
phrases,  spoke  of  the  high  prices 
which  our  farmers  obtained  under 
the  Corn  Laws  during  bad  harvests 
as  a  "  dismal  consolation,"  inasmuch 
as  it  was  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
dear  food  to  the  nation  at  large  : 
but  here,  in  this  Silver  Question, 
we  have  a  dismal  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  in  its  dealings 
with  this  country,  which  yields  no 
compensation  to  us  or  to  any  one, 
and  which  falls  as  an  unmitigated 
burden  upon  our  fellow-subjects  and 
fellow-countrymen  in  India. 

But  it  may  be  said — as  we  have 
seen  it  said — "  It  is  we  who  have 
always  to  send  specie  to  India,  not 
India  to  us.  The  balance  of  trade 
is  constantly  in  favour  of  India,  and 
we  have  annually  to  send  millions  in 
specie  to  settle  that  balance.  How, 
then,  can  India  lose  upon  the  sending 
of  specie  to  this  country,  when  in 
actual  fact  she  sends  no  specie  at 
all?"  But,  in  this  view  of  the 
case,  it  is  forgotten  that  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  Government  may  lose 
heavily,  not  from  having  to  pay 
away  too  much,  but  by  receiving 
too  little.  Although  India  sends 
no  specie  to  England,  she  may  lose 
all  the  same  by  receiving  less  specie 
than  would  come  to  her  under  or- 
dinary circumstances.  This  is  the 
actual  state  of  matters;  but  the 
mode  in  which  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver  operates  is  multi- 
form. There  is,  first,  the  case  as 
it  stands  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments ;  next,  there  is  the  case  of 
the  Indian  population  generally; 
and  also  there  is  the  case  of  Eng- 
lishmen temporarily  resident  in 
India. 

First,  as  to  the  case  between  the 
two  Governments.  The  Indian 
Government  receives  its  entire  rev- 
enue in  silver ;  accordingly,  it  is 
only  silver-money  that  it  can  em- 
ploy in  its  expenditure.  Now  this 
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silver-money  is  as  efficient  as  ever 
for  all  the  domestic  expenditure  of 
the  Indian  Government, — for  all  its 
payments  of  salaries,  for  labour,  &c. 
within  its  own  territories.  But  the 
Indian  Government  constantly  owes 
a  large  sum  to  our  Government  for 
what  is  called  the  "Home  Charges" 
— which  comprise  military  stores, 
pensions,  and  other  expenditure 
payable  in  England,  and  which  of 
late  years  have  come  to  amount  to 
from  12  to  14  millions  sterling. 
These  Home  Charges,  of  course,  are 
disbursed  by  our  Government  in 
British  money — i.e.,  in  gold.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment sent  payment  of  this  sum 
in  specie  —  that  is,  in  its  silver- 
money — it  must  transmit  as  much 
silver  as  will  be  equivalent  to  12 
or  14  millions  in  gold;  and  since 
silver  has  lost  nearly  one-fifth  of 
its  old  value  relatively  to  gold, 
the  Indian  Government  must  send 
so  much  more  silver  than  formerly. 
In  truth,  the  effect  is  the  same  as 
if  each  1000  rupees  sent  from 
India  to  England  dwindled  down 
in  the  course  of  transit  to  only 
800.  But  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment does  not  send  specie.  The 
process  is  this  :  The  Home  Govern- 
ment draws  bills  upon  the  Indian 
Government,  payable  in  silver,  and 
it  sells  these  bills  on  the  London 
Exchange  to  merchants  who  other- 
wise would  have  to  discharge  their 
debts  to  India  by  sending  silver; 
and  our  Government  continues  to 
sell  these  bills,  or  "  Council  drafts," 
until  the  sums  which  it  receives  in 
sterling  money  equal  the  amount 
of  the  Home  Charges  or  disburse- 
ments which  have  been  made 
on  account  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. Accordingly,  as  silver  has 
fallen  in  value  compared  to  gold, 
our  Government  has  to  issue  a 
much  larger  amount  of  these  sil- 
ver-bills than  formerly  before  it 
gets  gold,  or  sterling  money,  to  the 


amount  of  its  disbursements  for  the 
Home  Charges.  As  is  obvious,  our 
Government  gains  nothing  upon 
these  transactions,  although  the 
Indian  Government  loses  heavily — 
this  year  to  the  extent  of  four  mil- 
lions. On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  Indian  Government  makes  pay- 
ments in  India  on  account  of  our 
Government,  these  payments  are  a 
set-off  against  the  Home  Charges; 
whereby  the  nett  loss  to  the  Indian 
Government  on  "the  exchanges" 
becomes  this  year  3J  millions  ster- 
ling. 

This  constitutes  an  absolute  loss 
to  the  Indian  Government.  It  is 
not  like  a  loss  produced  by  a  falling- 
off  in  the  revenue,  in  which  case  the 
money  which  fails  to  reach  the 
Indian  Treasury  remains  in  the 
pockets  of  the  Indian  people.  It 
is  a  sum  which,  after  being  paid  by 
the  people  in  taxes,  becomes  as 
wholly  lost  in  'the  hands  of  the 
Government  as  if  it  were  sunk  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea.  These  four 
millions,  or  thereabouts,  are  a  part 
of  the  taxation  of  India  which  is 
virtually  destroyed,  year  by  year, 
as  soon  as  paid  into  the  Indian 
Treasury.  It  is  a  heavy  annual 
loss  which  befalls  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  India. 
Wealthy  as  our  own  country  is, 
what  would  we  say  if  four  millions 
of  the  revenue  were  thus  to  be  de- 
stroyed, year  after  year,  without 
the  least  return  ? 

But  there  is  an  important  section 
of  the  population  of  India  upon 
whom  this  fall  in  the  value  of  silver 
entails  a  double  loss.  This  is  the 
large  and  increasing  class  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  resident  in  India 
who  have  to  send  home  a  portion 
of  their  Government  salaries  or 
commercial  incomes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  children  or  whole 
families  in  England.  These  persons 
not  only  lose,  as  taxpayers,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
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tioL,  but  they  have  to  bear  a  further 
and  very  much  heavier  loss  upon 
every  remittance  which  they  make 
to  ttiis  country.  What  the  amount 
of  t liese  annual  remittances  is,  there 
are  no  exact  means  of  knowing : 
but  there  are  some  statistics  which 
enable  us,  probably,  to  come  pretty 
nea:.'  the  truth.  During  the  twenty 
years  ending  in  1875,  the  aggregate 
trade-balances  in  favour  of  India 
and  against  this  country  amount- 
ed jo  388|-  millions  sterling ;  and 
dur:ng  the  same  period  25  OJ  mil- 
lions of  specie  nett  (i.e.,  after  deduct- 
ing exports  from  imports)  were 
received  in  India,  while  113  mil- 
lions were  settled  by  Council- 
drafts, — leaving  25  J  millions  ster- 
ling unaccounted  for,  and  which, 
apparently,  and  as  some  of  the 
authorities  who  gave  evidence  before 
the  Silver  Committee  in  1876 
believe,  were  settled  by  private  re- 
mittances..  This  would  show  an 
average  of  £1,200,000  annually 
sent  liome  by  private  individuals 
during  these  twenty  years ;  and  be- 
sides this,  there  are  the  remittances 
from  soldiers  and  officers  through 
the  Indian  Government,  which 
annially  amounts  to  fully  half  a 
million  sterling.  Moreover,  since 
the  journey  to  India  was  shortened 
and  cheapened  by  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  custom  of  keep- 
ing children  or  whole  families  at 
hon  e,  for  health  or  education,  has 
greatly  increased,  and  will  continue 
to  i icrease  ;  so  that,  whatever  may 
hav  3  been  the  average  annual  sums 
seni  home  for  this  purpose  during 
the  twenty  years  ending  in  1875, 
the  amount  must  have  become  con- 
side  rably  larger  of  late  years.  This 
is  a  great  hardship,  a  serious  drain 
upo  i  the  incomes  of  our  brethren  in 
Ind  &.  The  transmission  of  money 
und  ar  all  circumstances  is  attended 
wit]  i  loss ;  for,  in  such  transactions, 
theie  is  always  a  loss  of  interest, 
and  usually  a  charge  for  the  cost  or 


trouble  of  transmission  :  but  since 
this  change  took  place  in  the  value 
of  silver,  the  effect  is  a  loss  of 
fully  £100  upon  every  £600  sent 
home  from  India. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
change  in  the  value  of  silver  like- 
wise affects  the  conditions  of  Trade 
between  India  and  the  Western 
world ;  but,  in  this  form,  the  effects 
fall  almost  equally  upon  both  regions, 
and,  though  producing  heavy  loss 
to  some  classes  both  in  England 
and  India,  there  is  no  absolute  loss 
to  either  country  as  a  whole — except 
from  the  serious  disturbance  and 
obstruction  of  trade  arising  from 
the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
silver  from  week  to  week  and  from 
month  to  month,  which,  of  course, 
falls  equally  upon  both  countries. 
In  considering  the  commercial  effect 
of  the  changed  value  of  silver  rela- 
tive to  gold,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  purchasing-power  of  silver  in 
India  as  regards  general  commodi- 
ties is  as  great  as  it  used  to  be. 
Accordingly,  as  our  money  (gold)  is 
worth  more  in  Indian  currency  than 
formerly,  our  Importing  merchants, 
who  buy  goods  in  India,  obtain  a 
profit  from  this  cause  alone,  and  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  trade-pro- 
fit. Any  British  capitalist  who 
makes  a  purchase  of  property  in 
India  gains  in  similar  fashion.  And 
this  gain  is  a  very  large  one, 
amounting  to  about  17  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  Exporting 
merchants,  who  send  goods  to  India, 
lose  to  an  equal  extent ; — they  pay 
for  these  goods  in  our  gold-money, 
and  are  paid  at  former  prices  in 
the  silver-currency  of  India,  which 
no  longer  carries  its  old  value  in 
this  country.  Thus,  while  our 
Importing  merchants  gain,  our  Ex- 
porting merchants  lose  to  an  equal 
extent.  And,  vice  versa,  the  same 
is  the  case  with  Indian  merchants, 
and  in  some  degree  with  the  classes 
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who  supply  them  with  goods.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  may  be  said  that,  as 
regards  commerce,  the  altered  value 
of  silver  does  not  benefit  or  injure 
the  trading-classes  in  either  country 
as  a  whole, — both,  however,  suffer- 
ing from  the  monetary  disturbance, 
which  tends  to  check  the  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Never- 
theless, England  may  be  said  to  gain 
somewhat,  inasmuch  as  we  always 
import  more  goods  from  India  than 
we  export  to  that  country. 

Such,  then,  is  the  pecuniary  ex- 
tent and  character  of  the  effects  of 
this  recent  change  in  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  precious  metals. 
But  to  our  Indian  Government  the 
pecuniary  loss  is  aggravated  by  the 
political  embarrassment  thereby  oc- 
casioned. Our  own  country  could 
not  stand  an  annual  loss  of  three  or 
four  millions  without  new  taxation 
being  necessary.  Yet  in  India  this 
natural  remedy  is  unavailable.  Poli- 
tical even  more  than  financial  con- 
siderations forbid  it.  The  Indian 
population  is  so  poor  that  even  the 
shrewdest  financiers  cannot  hit  upon 
or  devise  a  new  tax  that  would  be 
suitable  and  productive ;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  wisest  statesmen,  the 
limits  of  bearable  taxation  are  so 
nearly  reached  that  even  the  severest 
financial  emergency  had  better  be 
borne  as  best  it  can,  than  that  addi- 
tional taxation  should  be  had  re- 
course to.  Despite  our  new  "  scien- 
tific frontier,"  there  will  always  be 
a  foreign  Power  at  our  doors  ready 
and  willing  to  stir  up  revolt  in 
India  ;  and  even  without  any  ex- 
ternal danger,  an  addition  to  the 
revenue  from  new  taxation  would 
be  dearly  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  political  disaffection  among  the 
millions  of  the  native  race. 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  what 
has  been  the  cause,  or  causes,  of 
this  recent  and  sudden  change  in 
the  value  of  silver ;  especially  as, 
until  the  causes  are  known,  we  have 


no  clue  to  a  remedy,  nor  can  even 
know  in  what  direction  to  look  for 
one.  Let  us  briefly  describe  the 
factors  in  the  case.  First,  there 
has  been  an  increased  production 
of  silver.  In  1859,  as  had  been 
the  case  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  silver  from  the  mines  was 
about  £8,000,000.  In  1859,  the 
famous  Comstoke  -  lode  and  other 
silver-mines  in  Nevada  were  dis- 
covered, the  produce  of  which  gra- 
dually increased  until  it  reached 
its  maximum,  about  eight  millions 
sterling,  in  1875 ;  and  at  present 
the  annual  supply  is  about  double 
what  it  used  to  be  prior  to  1860. 
Next,  there  is  the  demonetisation 
of  silver  which  has  taken  place  in 
various  countries.  In  1865,  Italy 
adopted  inconvertible  paper-money, 
—  its  previous  metallic  currency, 
nearly  all  silver,  having  been  some- 
what under  18  millions ;  and  doubt- 
less nearly  all  of  this  amount  was 
thrown  upon  the  market.  But  this 
produced  no  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  value  of  silver,  which  remained 
at  about  its  old  price  until  1872, — 
after  which  year  it  fell  rapidly, 
reaching  the  lowest  point  at  which 
it  has  ever  since  stood  in  the  autumn 
of  1876.  Nevertheless,  in  the  in- 
tervening years — i.e.,  between  1872 
and  1876  —  the  quantity  of  sil- 
ver thrown  upon  the  market  by 
demonetisation  was  comparatively 
insignificant.  In  May  1876,  when 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  made 
its  report,  the  silver  thus  thrown 
on  the  market  was  only  8  millions 
sterling,  —  namely,  "  £6,000,000 
sold  by  Germany,  and  about 
£2,000,000  set  free  by  the  action 
of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms." 
Moreover,  France,  during  the  same 
period  (1871-75)  absorbed  no  less 
than  £33,500,000  of  silver  in 
partial  replenishment  of  her  cur- 
rency, which  had  been  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  payment  of  the  war- 
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indemnity  to  Germany.  These  di- 
rect effects  of  the  demonetisation 
of  silver,  therefore,  down  to  1876, 
coull  not  of  themselves  have  pro- 
duced any  appreciable  influence 
upon  the  value  of  that  metal ;  and 
undoubtedly  the  very  low  point  to 
which  the  price  of  silver  fell  in 
187 '3  was  greatly  due  to  panic. 
But  since  then,  the  effects  of  de- 
monetisation have  been  operating 
cumulatively  and  gradually.  In  re- 
suming specie-payments  the  United 
States  have  adopted  a  single  gold- 
currsncy;  while  in  Europe  the 
pre\ious  annual  absorption  of  sil- 
ver in  the  currencies  of  the  lead- 
ing Continental  States  has  entirely 
ceased. 

Thirdly,  we  come  to  the  "Coun- 
cil drafts,"  or  bills  drawn  by  our 
Government  upon  the  Government 
of  India ;  and  here  we  at  once 
discern  a  most  potent  cause  of 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver. 
Under  the  old  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  Home  Government  bills 
drawn  upon  India  averaged  little 
rnoro  than  2|  millions  sterling : 
but  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
ending  with  April  1878,  the  amount 
of  these  Home  bills  has  averaged 
no  less  than  12J  millions;  and  at 
present  they  amount  to  a  still 
larger  sum.  These  bills  take  the 
place  of  silver :  their  effect  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  if  the  produce  of 
the  silver -mines  had  been  equally 
increased. 

Thus,  during  the  last  twenty 
year,^,  while  the  annual  produce  of 
the  silver-mines  has  increased  by 
about  eight  millions,  the  annual 
amount  of  the  Home  bills,  exactly 
equivalent  to  silver,  has  increased 
by  twelve  millions.  At  the  same 
time  the  depression  of  trade  has  of 
late  stopped  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  Export  trade  of  India,  which 
kept  up  an  expanding  demand  for 
silver  (or  for  the  Home  bills 
equivalent  to  silver),  to  pay  for 


these  Indian  goods.  Further,  the 
demonetisation  of  silver  in  many 
of  the  leading  countries  of  the 
West  has  greatly  diminished  the 
old  requirement  for  that  metal,  and 
has  proportionately  increased  the 
requirement  for  gold.  And  finally, 
the  production  of  Gold  has  been 
steadily  decreasing,  and  now  stands 
at  fully  one-third  below  the  maxi- 
mum yield  of  the  mines  in  1852-58 
— the  annual  production  since  1870 
having  averaged  only  19  millions, 
or  fully  ten  millions  below  the 
earlier  rate  of  supply. 

Such  are  the  circumstances,  oper- 
ating in  combination,  which  have 
produced  the  change  in  the  value 
of  silver,  the  currency  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  as  compared  with  the  gold- 
money  of  this  country.  But  a 
vitally  important  question  is,  Is 
this  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  only 
relative — that  is,  compared  with 
gold, — or  is  it  absolute,  and  as 
measured  in  general  commodities? 
Obviously,  if  the  value  of  silver 
has  fallen  absolutely — if  its  general 
purchasing-power  is  diminished  in 
India,  as  well  as  elsewhere, — in 
other  words,  if  the  rupee  in  India 
no  longer  buys  as  much  goods  or 
labour,  or  goes  so  far  in  wages  and 
rent  of  houses  and  land,  as  before, — 
then  the  Indian  Government  might 
relieve  itself  of  its  losses  and  diffi- 
culties by  increasing  the  land-tax 
and  other  sources  of  revenue.  No 
doubt,  this  would  be  a  disagreeable 
course,  because  currency-questions 
are  rarely  understood  by  the  masses, 
and  the  Indian  population  would 
grumble  at  the  apparent  increase 
of  the  taxation,  rather  than  per- 
ceive or  acknowledge  the  change 
in  the  value  of  the  currency  which 
justified  and  rendered  it  necessary. 
Still,  if  silver  had  really  and  un- 
mistakably fallen  in  value  in  India, 
an  increase  of  taxation  would  be 
the  natural,  and  perfectly  just  and 
reasonable,  remedy  for  the  financial 
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difficulties  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, —  the  people  really  paying, 
and  the  Government  receiving,  no 
more  value  than  before. 

Politically  disagreeable  as  even  a 
purely  nominal  increase  of  taxation 
is,  we  might  well  believe  that  the 
Indian  Government,  under  its  pre- 
sent difficulties,  would  be  the  first 
to  advocate  the  adoption  of  so 
simple  a  remedy  as  this,  if  it  were 
justified  by  the  facts.  •  But  the 
Indian  Government  holds  an  en- 
tirely opposite  opinion.  It  main- 
tains explicitly  that  there  has  been 
no  fall  in  the  value  of  the  Indian 
currency ;  and  in  one  of  its  memo- 
rials to  the  Home  Government,  it 
gives  elaborate  tables  of  prices  to 
show  that,  taking  commodities  on 
the  whole,  the  purchasing-power  of 
the  rupee  is  as  great  as  ever.*  Also, 
so  far  from  the  Indian  population 
losing  faith  in  their  silver-money, 
the  recent  unusual  exports  of  gold 
from  India  are  said  (and  apparently 
correctly)  to  be  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  natives  are  taking  this 
course  for  the  very  purpose  of  add- 
ing to  their  silver-money, — finding 
that  they  can  procure  a  much  larger 
number  of  rupees  for  their  gold  than 
usual.  In  short,  the  Viceroy  and 
his  Council,  who  have  ample  means 
of  knowing  the  facts,  maintain  that, 
whatever  be  the  state  of  matters  in 
the  West,  silver  maintains  its  old 
value  in  India,  and  that  the  di- 
lemma is  owing  to  the  value  of  gold 
having  risen. 

This  statement  of  fact  is  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  opinion  ar- 
rived at  by  the  American  Com- 
mission upon  the  Silver  Question 
in  1876.  That  Commission,  al- 
though they  made  their  report  at 
the  time  when  silver  had  sunk  to 


the  lowest  point  which  it  has  ever 
reached,  confidently  maintained  that 
"since  1873  the  purchasing-power 
of  gold  has  increased  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  the  purchasing-power  of 
silver  has  decreased  in  none."  Be 
this  as  it  may,  undoubtedly  silver 
maintains  its  usual  purchasing- 
power  in  India.  As  silver  is  the 
sole  currency  of  India,  the  demand 
for  it  as  Money  (which  we  hold  to 
be  nowadays  the  chief  cause  of  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals)  is 
greater  there  than  in  the  Western 
world;  and  secondly,  a  plethora 
of  silver,  as  of  gold,  is.  latest  of 
being  felt  in  countries  commerci- 
ally remote  from  the  mining  or  pro- 
ducing countries.  Moreover,  the 
present  state  of  matters  actually 
tends  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
Indian  currency  j  because  India  has 
now  to  give  an  extra  quantity  of 
silver  in  her  payments  to  this  coun- 
try, whereby  the  amount  of  her 
currency  is  being  annually  reduced. 
The  actual  form  of  the  transaction 
is  different,  because  some  amount 
of  silver  is  always  being  received 
by  India  tjirough  the  balance  of 
trade;  but  as  India  has  now  to 
give  more  silver  than  usual  in  dis- 
charge of  her  foreign  debt,  she  re- 
ceives less  silver  than  formerly,  so 
that  the  annual  addition  to  her  cur- 
rency has  been  greatly  diminished. 
Under  such  circumstances,  one  can 
readily  understand  how  silver  still 
maintains  its  old  value  in  our 
Eastern  empire;  and  assuredly,  if 
there  were  any  fall,  it  must  be  due 
to  some  other  cause  than  a  super- 
abundance of  silver.  Legislation 
and  other  causes  may  make  silver  a 
drug  in  the  West,  but  certainly  it 
is  not  so  in  the  East. 

We  see  one  ground,  but  only  one, 


*  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  report 
that  "the  purchasing-power  of  the  rupee  in  respect  of  ordinary  articles  of  consump- 
tion, such  as  the  food  of  the  people,  remains  undiminished." — Parl.  Paper,  Aug. 
11,  1877. 
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for  the  surmise  that  some  fall  has 
occ  irred  in  the  value  of  the  rupee 
in  [ndia, — not,  certainly,  from  any 
redindancy  of  silver,  such  as  exists 
in  the  West,  but  from  the  dimi- 
nished value  of  silver  when  em- 
ployed in  foreign  payments  being 
reflected  back  to  some  extent  upon 
the  entire  currency.  The  ground 
to  which  we  refer  is  this  :  A  de- 
pression of  trade  is  naturally  ac- 
companied by  a  fall  in  prices,  such 
as  we  have  here ;  and  if  India  were 
equally  suffering  from  commercial 
depression,  we  should  expect  (if 
silver  maintains  its  old  value)  an 
equal  fall  of  prices  in  that  country 
—  '.e.,  a  temporary  rise  in  the  pur- 
chasing -  power  of  the  currency. 
That  such  a  fall  of  prices  had  oc- 
curred in  1876  was  explicitly  stated 
by  Mr  E.  W.  Crawford  before  the 
Silver  Committee  of  that  year ;  but, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Indian 
Government  simply  maintain  that 
prices  remain  as  they  were  in  1873. 
If  Mr  Crawford's  statement  be 
•correct,  the  chain  of  proof  is  com- 
plete as  to  silver  maintaining  its 
old  value  in  India.  In  any  case,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  India, 
judging  from  the  statistics  of  its 
Foreign  trade,  the  commercial  de- 
pression is  much  less  severe  than 
it  is  in  this  country. 

If  silver  —  the  currency — were 
redundant  in  India,  there  would  be 
a  rise  of  prices  and  a  period  of 
pr  )sperity, — which  is  invariably  the 
first  effect  of  a  new  supply  of  the 
pr  3cious  metals,  or  of  the  one  which 
constitutes  the  currency.  But  there 
is  no  plethora  of  "silver  in  India. 
A'l  the  highest  authorities  are 
agreed  upon  this  point;  indeed, 
th  3y  hold  that  India  could  absorb 
e-ven  more  silver,  as  currency,  than 
sh  3  at  present  possesses.  Her  cur- 
re  icy  only  becomes  "  depreciated," 
01  loses  a  portion  of  its  general  pur- 
-ct  asing-power,  when  it  is  sent  abroad 
to  countries  where  silver  has  become 


redundant.  For  illustration,  let  us 
liken  the  stock  of  silver  in  each 
country  to  a  reservoir  of  water.  In 
India  this  reservoir  stands  at  its 
usual  level,  and  its  contents  sell  at 
the  ordinary  price ;  but  she  has  to 
send  a  portion  of  her  stock  to  other 
countries  where  the  reservoir  has 
become  unusually  full,  and  where, 
consequently,  water  has  fallen  in 
price  :  so  that  India  has  to  send 
more  of  her  own  stock  than  before, 
proportionately  reducing  her  own 
supply.  In  this  way  India  loses, 
yet  the  other  countries  do  not  gain. 
If  the  sluices  were  fully  open,  the 
superabundant  fluid  in  the  West 
would  flow  into  the  India  reservoir, 
equalising  prices  in  both  regions, 
and  with  great  advantage  to  both  of 
them.  It  is  true  that  the  supply 
might  still  be  overmuch,  occasion- 
ing a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity both  in  East  and  West;  but 
in  so  far  as  the  West  got  rid  of  any 
portion  of  its  redundant  stock,  it 
would  benefit,  and  India  would 
benefit  (as  the  whole  world  lately 
did  from  the  gold-mines),  even  if 
the  supply  were  such  as  somewhat 
to  cheapen  the  commodity.  But 
one  part  of  the  present  dilemma 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  sluices 
are  half-shut, — the  increase  of  the 
Council  drafts  pro  tanto  checking 
the  ordinary  flow  of  silver  to  India, 
— at  the  very  time  that  the  volun- 
tarily-adopted process  of  demone- 
tising silver  is  making  that  metal 
redundant  in  the  West. 

The  prevailing  Depression  of 
Trade  —  a  state  of  matters  which 
always  disturbs  the  normal  value 
of  money  —  renders  it  difficult  to 
determine  how  far  some  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  are  of  a 
temporary  or  permanent  character. 
But  for  the  recent  demonetisation 
of  silver,  we  believe  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  annual  production  of 
that  metal  would  not  have  been  in 
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excess  of  the  requirements  for  it. 
At  present,  owing  to  the  diminished 
yield  of  the  gold-mines,  the  annual 
supply  of  the  precious  metals,  taken 
together,  is  no  greater  than  it  has 
been  throughout  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  at 
present  receives,  that  the  effect  of 
demonetising  silver  must  propor- 
tionately raise  the  value  of  gold. 
While  the  supply  of  the  precious 
metal  remains  as  it  is,  a  plethora  of 
silver  in  the  Western  world  in  con- 
sequence of  demonetisation  implies 
a  concomitant  appreciation  of  gold. 
The  merchants  and  bankers  in  the 
City  of  London  have  memorialised 
the  Government  on  the  "scarcity 
of  metallic  currency;"  but  what 
other  result  could  be  expected  from 
the  recent  work  of  demonetising 
silver  ? 

The  source  of  the  silver  dilemma 
is  her e — in  the  West — not  in  India. 
And  so  long  as  we  fail  to  see  this, 
and  go  on  trying  to  devise  a  remedy 
by  making  changes  in  India,  we  are 
wasting  our  time  and  thought.  At 
the  best,  anything  done  in  India 
would  but  touch  the  outer  fringe 
of  the  silver  question :  we  should 
be  dealing  with  some  of  its  con- 
sequences, instead  of  curing  the 
evil  itself.  Led  by  England,  the 
Western  world  is  abandoning  silver 
as  money,  reducing  it  to  a  mere 
metal ;  and  hence  we  are  depriving 
it  of  the  chief  source  of  its  value, 
and  which  it  has  possessed  since 
the  beginning  of  civilised  society. 
British  statesmen  of  all  parties, 
adopting  the  views  of  scientific 
authorities,  have  united  in  extolling 
the  advantages  of  "  monometallism  " 
in  the  form  of  a  single  gold  stand- 
ard. To  such  a  pitch  has  this 
nostrum  been  carried,  that  the 
United  States  were  preached  into 
adopting  a  single  gold  standard 
when  resuming  specie  -  payments  ; 
and  the  publicists  in  this  country 


have  been  rilled  with  indignation 
that  any  proposals  like  Eland's 
Silver  Bill  should  be  made  for 
giving  even  a  limited  circula- 
tion to  silver  in  the  American 
Eepublic.  Well,  our  wise  men 
have  got  what  they  wanted.  The 
German  Empire  discarded  silver 
and  adopted  a  single  gold  standard ; 
so  have  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  ; 
and  France,  in  self-defence,  has  had 
to  close  her  Mint  against  silver,  to 
avoid  being  deluged  with  the  silver 
discarded  by  its  neighbours.  Surely 
our  statesmen  and  economists  ought 
to  be  well  content !  Yet  no  sooner 
is  what  they  have  so  long  preached 
being  practised,  than  they  find  that 
the  British  Empire  suffers  more 
than  any  other  country  from  the 
change.  Nevertheless,  they  shut 
their  eyes  to  their  own  part  in  the 
matter,  and  choose  to  regard  the 
present  dilemma  as  if  it  were  one 
of  India's  making ;  and  the  Indian 
Government  is  to  be  tortured  and 
disturbed  in  order  that  one  evil 
consequence  of  their  own  doctrine 
may  be  somewhat  lessened. 

For  the  present,  our  Indian  Em- 
pire suffers  most  severely  from  the 
recent  change  in  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver :  but  the  question 
is  one  of  a  world -wide  character; 
and  unless  it  be  dealt  with  as  such,, 
no  amount  of  retrenchment  or  petty 
financial  devices  can  prevent  India 
from  ere  long  suffering  more  than 
at  present.  We  are  told  that  "  the 
loss  must  be  faced  manfully,"  as  if 
it  were  a  famine  or  visitation  of 
Providence ;  whereas  it  is  as  entirely 
an  evil  of  man's  making  as  anything 
can  possibly  be.  "Legislation," 
says  Mr  Gladstone,  "can  do  no- 
thing ; "  and  yet  the  dilemma  is 
born  of  legislation,  and  its  authors 
are  Governments,  not  Providence. 
By  Act  of  Parliament  we  discarded 
silver  and  adopted  a  single  gold 
standard  in  1816;  we  imposed  a 
single  silver  standard  upon  India 
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in  1836;  and  recently,  Acts  of 
Congress  and  of  Parliaments  have 
extended  the  single  gold  standard 
over  a  large  portion  both  of  Europe 
and  America.  Yet  when  these 
ACGS  of  legislation  begin  to  bear 
their  fruits,  our  statesmen  calmly 
pretest  that  legislation  has  nothing 
to  <lo  with  the  evil,  and  that  they 
carj  do  nothing  to  mitigate  it !  The 
evil  "must  be  faced  manfully"! 
Th;it  is  all  that  as  yet  they  can 
think,  or  bring  themselves  to  say 
on  the  subject. 

The  proposal  has  been  made,  and 
for  some  time  was  favourably  en- 
tertained, to  demonetise  silver  in 
India,  and  adopt  a  single  gold- 
standard,  as  in  this  country.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure? It  would  at  once  destroy 
a  large  portion  of  the  value  of 
the  present  silver -currency  of  In- 
dia, amounting  to  at  least  200 
millions  sterling,  besides  creating 
in  i,hat  country  a  monetary  revolu- 
tion of  the  severest  character.  This 
would  be  a  strange  way  of  benefit- 
ing India  !  Secondly,  thereafter 
we  should  have  to  make  all  our 
payments  to  India  in  gold  instead 
of  silver, — whereby  silver,  from  be- 
ing disused  for  this  purpose,  would 
still  further  decline  in  value  to  an 
eno  'mous  extent.  Further,  where 
woi  Id  we  get  the  new  supply  of 
gold  wanted  for  these  payments,  and 
without  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  our  usual  trade 
with  the  East  ?  The  annual  supply 
of  gold,  as  we  have  already  said, 
has  been  diminishing  for  twenty 
years,  and  now  stands  at  a  low 
point  compared  with  what  it  did 
when  the  "golden  age"  was  in  its 
prime.  We  hold  most  confidently 
thai  as  soon  as  trade  revives  and 
resumes  its  old  and  normal  con- 
dition of  progress,  the  diminished 
yield  of  the  gold-mines  will  make 
itself  felt  very  sharply;  and  this 
chaiige  will  be  first  and  most  severe- 


ly felt  in  our  own  country,  under 
the  absurd  and  pernicious  currency- 
system  established  in  1844.  But 
for  the  new  gold-mines,  the  Act  of 
1844  must  have  been  abandoned  as- 
impracticable  many  years  ago  ;  and 
now  that  the  gold-supply  is  dimi- 
nishing (although  still  more  than 
double  what  it  was  in  1848),  the 
unsuitableness  of  such  a  Currency 
Act  for  an  expanding  commerce  will 
again  be  forced  upon  the  attention 
of  the  public.  How  much  more 
serious  would  be  the  dilemma  were 
silver  demonetised  in  our  Indian 
Empire.  Were  it  to  become  neces- 
sary to  send  gold  instead  of  silver  to 
India,  the  scarcity  of  gold  and  the 
further  destruction  of  the  value  of 
silver  would  not  merely  break  down 
our  own  monetary  system  (for 
which  we  should  have  no  regret)r 
but  would  seriously  disturb  mone- 
tary affairs  generally,  besides  check- 
ing the  great  and  most  valuable 
trade  between  India  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  West. 

If  such  would  be  the  effects  of 
demonetising  silver  in  India,  how 
much  vaster  would  be  the  calamity 
produced  by  likewise  and  simultan- 
eously pursuing  the  present  process 
of  demonetising  silver  in  Europe  and 
America?  Fortunately,  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  Governments 
will  persevere  in,  or  that  nations 
will  tolerate,  so  suicidal  a  policy.. 
Mankind  will  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  strangled  in  deference  to  any 
theories  or  doctrines,  however  "well 
established"  they  may  be  held  to 
be.  A  single  gold  -  standard,  no 
doubt,  suits  our  own  country, — 
especially  when  gold  is  so  abundant 
as  it  still  is ;  but  to  preach  up  this 
form  of  "monometallism"  for  uni- 
versal adoption  in  civilised  coun- 
tries, and  to  pour  contempt  upon  the 
"double  standard,"  is  one  of  the 
most  perilous  freaks  of  "  science 
falsely  so  called."  It  would  cut 
our  own  throat,  to  begin  with,  by 
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making  gold  too  scarce  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  own  monetary 
system.  For  the  world  at  large, 
our  own  country  included,  such  a 
change  would  produce  the  widest 
and  most  oppressive  calamity  that 
human  intelligence  or  folly  ever 
created.  It  is  now  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that  our  recent  com- 
mercial prosperity,  and  the  general 
wellheing  of  mankind,  have  been 
greatly  owing  to  the  large  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  from  Califor- 
nian  and  Australian  mines.  To 
proceed  in  the  work  of  demonetising 
silver  would  not  only  undo  these 
benefits,  but  would  create  disasters 
far  exceeding  in  magnitude  the  past 
blessings.  It  would  destroy  about 
one-half  of  the  entire  stock  of  the 
world's  money.  It  would  not  merely 
paralyse  commerce  and  rob  industry 
of  its  due  reward,  but  it  would  in- 
tensify the  worst  evils  of  old-estab- 
lished Society.  It  would  make  the 
rich  vastly  richer,  and  the  poor  still 
poorer.  We  often  hear,  from  certain 
quarters,  of  "  bloated  capitalists " 
accumulating  fortunes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  labouring  classes  ;  but 
even  if  capitalists  were  the  sole  and 
unchecked  legislators  of  the  world, 
they  could  not  devise  any  law  so 
purely  and  exorbitantly  for  their 
own  interests  as  one  for  the  de- 
monetisation of  silver — for  the  de- 
struction of  one  half  of  the  world's 
currency,  and  the  consequent  doub- 
ling or  quadrupling  of  the  value  of 
their  own  capital.  Such  a  course 
would  promote  the  "  social  revolu- 
tion "  far  beyond  all  the  preaching 


of  French  Communists  or  Russian 
Nihilists. 

We  repeat,  we  cannot  believe 
that  such  an  issue  will  be  arrived 
at.  But  political  and  scientific 
doctrines  have  been  and  still  are 
running  in  favour  of  a  single  gold 
standard,  with  the  consequent  de- 
monetisation of  the  sister  metal. 
Among  our  own  politicians,  Mr 
Goschen  is  the  only  one  who  has  in 
any  degree  protested  against  the  dis- 
astrous doctrine  hitherto  in  vogue ; 
and  it  is  lamentable  to  find  that 
when  the  Silver  Question  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Commons, 
our  statesmen  express  their  belief 
that  legislation  can  do  nothing.  It 
is  true  that  the  difficulty  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  action  of  any  single 
Government;  but  it  can,  and  ere 
long  must,  be  dealt  with  by  means 
of  an  International  Congress.  The 
United  States  proposed  such  a  Con- 
gress a  year  ago ;  but  the  British 
Government,  with  the  cordial  ap- 
proval of  the  House  of  Commons, 
refused  to  take  any  active  part  in 
it,  and  our  Commissioner  was  speci- 
ally enjoined  to  uphold  the  single 
gold  standard.  The  Commission, 
thus  neglected  by  the  European 
Governments,  proved  abortive.  But 
we  feel  assured  that  this  course  is 
the  only  proper  one,  and  the  only 
one  which  can  be  effective ;  and  the 
sooner  an  International  Congress 
upon  the  Silver  Question  is  re- 
newed, with  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  leading  Governments,  the  better 
will  it  be,  not  merely  for  our  Indian 
Empire,  but  for  the  world  at  large. 
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'\VE  fancy  that  if  great  discover- 
ers and  inventors  had  projected  their 
imaginations  into  the  future,  and 
vaguely  realised  the  responsibilities 
they  were  incurring,  their  labours 
mi  ?ht  have  been  paralysed  by  scru- 
ples and  misgivings.  Their  sensi- 
bilities must  have  taken  the  alarm, 
and  even  immortality  might  have 
seemed  to  be  bought  too  dear,  if  the 
legacy  of  blessings  they  left  behind 
were  to  be  largely  leavened  by  evil. 
Happily  perhaps  for  the  cause  of 
progress,  the  persevering  student 
absorbed  in  his  researches  merges 
comprehensiveness  of  thought  in 
intense  concentration.  The  bright- 
en: ng  possibilities  of  splendid  re- 
sults cast  a  circle  of  cheering  light 
on  the  experiments  of  the  study 
and  laboratory ;  and  the  acute  and 
brilliant  intellect,  when  searching 
ouj  the  secrets  of  science,  thinks 
less  of  the  welfare  of  its  species 
th.-in  of  vanquishing  the  obstacles 
thut  baffle  it.  Gunpowder  and  the 
wonderful  art  of  printing  must  have 
bem  discovered  much  about  the 
same  time.  The  chemist  who  com- 
bined the  ingredients  of  the  ex- 
plosive might  have  congratulated 
himself  on  the  triumphs  of  peaceful 
engineering — on  blasting  communi- 
cations through  mountain  -  ranges, 
fa(  ilitating  communication  between 
communities  who  had  hitherto  held 
ea-;h  other  at  arm's  length  —  on 
st(  rmy  roadsteads  changed  into  safe 
an  3horages  —  on  submarine  reefs 
cloared  out  of  the  ocean  highways 
—  ind  on  an  enormous  economy  of 
lif  3  and  property.  But  if  he  had 
ha  I  a  prescience  of  the  destructive 
de  /elopment  of  projectiles,  we  sus- 
pe;t  he  would  have  found  slight 


consolation  in  the  suggestion,  that 
the  introduction  of  his  explosive 
into  war  might  really  make  warfare 
less  bloody.  Bather  would  he 
have  been  haunted  all  the  same 
by  the  lurid  panorama  of  battle- 
fields strewed  with  the  dead  and 
dying  j  of  hospitals  crowded  with 
the  maimed  and  wounded;  of  mines 
and  bursting  shells  spreading  sor- 
row and  suffering  broadcast.  Unless 
he  had  been  sublimely  indifferent 
to  the  miseries  of  mankind,  he  must 
surely  have  turned  the  key  on  his 
crucibles  and  retorts,  and  deter- 
mined that  his  terrible  secrets 
should  die  with  him. 

Even  had  they  been  diviners  as 
well  as  illustrious  discoverers,  we 
do  not  say  that  the  trio  of  worthy 
burghers,  who  stand  immortalised 
in  bronze  on  the  Eossmarkt  at 
Frankfort,  in  their  flat  bonnets  and 
flowing  raiment,  need  have  been 
similarly  influenced  by  sinister 
forebodings.  With  Gutenberg, 
Fust,  and  Schoeffer,  the  weighing 
the  consequences  of  their  revolu- 
tionary invention  might  have  been 
in  great  measure  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament; for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  preponderance  of  benefits 
that  the  printer  has  bestowed  on 
the  world.  But  even  there,  not- 
withstanding the  diffusion  of  light 
and  knowledge,  there  are  decidedly 
two  sides  to  the  question ;  and  a 
man  of  a  morbid  mind,  disposed  to 
ingenious  self-torment,  might  well 
have  shrunk  back  in  hesitation  from 
the  visions  of  his  prophetic  soul. 
He  might  have  seen  insidious  and 
destructive  agencies  at  work  in  the 
abuse  of  his  types  and  the  prostitu- 
tion of  his  presses.  Though  at 
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least  one  of  the  partners  in  the 
Strasburg  firm  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  sharp  in  his  business 
transactions,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  all  three  in  the  main 
were  pious,  discreet,  and  well-dis- 
posed citizens.  They  must  have 
been  scandalised  and  shocked,  had 
they  foreseen  themselves  indirectly 
the  authors  of  baleful  treatises  by 
atheists  or  casuists,  intended  to 
shake  the  faith  of  Christendom, 
and  throw  open  the  floodgates  of 
scepticism  and  immorality ;  of  sub- 
versive and  revolutionary  pam- 
phlets, sapping  the  foundations  of 
society,  and  endangering  the  moral 
balance  of  the  world.  Of  cheap 
catchpenny  publications  meant  to 
pander  to  the  passions  of  the  mil- 
lion, and  glorify  the  crimes  that  are 
prompted  by  idleness  or  vulgar 
craving  after  evil  notoriety.  Of 
libels  that  pillory  their  victims  on 
charges  of  which  they  may  be  in- 
nocent; or  of  inuendoes,  that  are 
only  to  be  disposed  of  by  reopening 
the  wounds  they  may  have  caused. 
Or  even,  perhaps,  of  the  innumerable 
volumes  of  the  very  lightest  read- 
ing, which  at  the  worst  can  only  be 
characterised  as  frivolous,  though 
they  are  austerely  tabooed  in  the 
stricter  households  as  most  pernici- 
ous nourishment  for  the  immature 
mind. 

But,  setting  aside  the  positive 
mischief  that  may  be  attributed  to 
them  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
fathers  of  the  printing  trade  ac- 
cepted a  grave  responsibility  in  ex- 
citing a  world  that  was  intellectu- 
ally tranquil.  To  us,  looking  back 
upon  them  out  of  the  light,  those 
so-called  "dark  ages"  seem  suffi- 
ciently dreary.  In  the  intervals  of 
those  active  occupations  which  are 
scarcely  suited  to  our  quieter  mo- 
dern tastes  —  feuds,  fighting,  fire- 
raising,  rapine,  rapes,  &c.  —  it 
appears  to  us  that  time  must  have 


dragged  along  very  heavily.  In  real- 
ity, to  the  mass  of  those  who  knew 
no  better,  those  times  of  universal 
ignorance  and  torpidity  must  have 
been  at  least  negatively  agreeable. 
With  the  rare  exception  of  some 
solitary  student,  of  some  scheming 
churchman,  or  some  statesman  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  nobody  thought  very 
deeply.  There  was  no  wear-and- 
tear  of  the  mental  fibres,  and,  con- 
sequently, there  were  none  of  those 
painful  brain  and  nerve  diseases 
that  fill  our  asylums,  and  are  trans- 
mitted by  descent.  So  the  stomach 
had  a  similar  immunity  from  strain, 
and  the  unimpaired  digestion  was 
never  troubled  by  abstruse  thought 
or  far-fetched  anxieties, — which,  by 
the  way,  was  a  most  beneficent  pro- 
vision of  providence,  when  we  re- 
member the  character  of  the  medi- 
eval cuisine,  and  the  habits  of  feast- 
ing among  the  rich  and  idle.  What 
passed  for  thought  with  society 
generally  was  the  mechanical  action 
of  a  languid  brain  working  in  the 
narrowest  circles  of  its  immediate 
interests  and  cares.  Concern  with 
a  future  state  was  the  special  care 
of  the  clergy ;  the  Church  had  set- 
tled the  dogmas  which  the  devout 
had  only  to  receive.  Gurth,  the 
swineherd,  for  example,  in  his  lively 
philological  chat  with  Wamba 
the  jester,  in  the  Yorkshire  forests 
of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  is  among  the 
most  fanciful  and  unlikely  creations 
of  the  rich  genius  of  Scott.  We 
may  be  sure  that  he  knew  or  cared 
about  nothing  beyond  the  pigs 
that  were  his  particular  charge,  or 
the  bodily  sensations  of  the  mo- 
ment. Even  the  thrall's  hot-head- 
ed master,  or  the  neighbouring 
Baron  of  Torquilstone,  had  no  more 
the  habit  of  consecutive  thought 
than  the  monkey  who,  in  a  mood 
of  apparent  pre-occupation,  makes 
a  clutch  at  a  companion's  tail,  or 
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turns  away  energetically  in  an  insect 
chase.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
nowadays  to  realise  the  condition 
of  the  nobleman  or  county  squire, 
unable  to  read  or  to  write,  who 
groped  his  way  from  the  cradle  to 
th<i  grave  in  the  profoundest  mental 
darkness.  He  never  troubled  his 
heud  about  foreign  politics,  unless 
he  were  personally  summoned  to 
serve  beyond  seas;  or  when  some 
strolling  wayfarer  like  Wilfrid  of 
Ivanhoe  brought  news  of  the  wars 
in  France  or  Palestine.  Nor  did  he 
concern  himself  much  more  about 
domestic  broils,  unless  they  seemed 
likaly  to  cost  him  his  head,  or  bring 
hin  some  addition  to  his  domains. 
Su  ih  conversation  as  there  was  over 
the  heavy  banqueting,  beyond  re- 
marks on  the  cooking  of  the  joints 
ami  the  quality  of  the  heady  liquors, 
turned  generally  on  matters  ma- 
norial or  parochial.  The  guests 
grew  excited  over  the  encroachment 
of  some  neighbour  on  the  rights 
of  free-forestry,  the  latest  deed  of 
audacity  of  the  nearest  band  of  out- 
laws, a  raid  on  the  droves  of  s'wine, 
or  i  murrain  in  the  herds  of  cattle. 
Men  were  forced  to  drink  hard  and 
long  after  supper,  since  there  was 
nolhing  else  to  be  done,  and  so  the 
he£  vy  brains  became  slowly  sodden, 
and  still  more  insensible  to  intellec- 
tual stimulants. 

To  us  the  life  seems  dull,  we  re- 
peat; and  we  can  hardly  realise 
getting  through  wet  days  and  long 
wii.ter  evenings  in  a  country-house, 
with  neither  tobacco,  billiards, 
ne^  ,rspapers,  nor  the  resources  of  a 
fail  ly  stocked  library.  But  it  had 
the  great  advantage  of  making  the 
me:i  who  were  born  to  it,  accept 
exi  stence  with  the  acquiescence  of  a 
sluggish  philosophy.  It  made  them 
welcome  as  excitements  they  might 
aln  ost  be  grateful  for,  what  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  the 
"h)rror*"  of  the  times;  and  it 
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braced  them  for  the  worst  they  had 
to  bear,  if  the  tide  of  circumstances 
went  against  them.  They  might 
stand  a  siege  with  complacency,  so 
long  as  it  was  enlivened  by  assaults, 
and  till  they  came  to  be  seriously 
straitened  for  provisions  ;  while 
raids  across  the  Borders  or  civil 
strife  brought  them  changes  of 
scene  and  chances  of  booty.  Even 
if  they  were  caught  and  held  to 
ransom,  and  lowered,  laden  with 
chains,  into  one  of  those  horrible 
dungeons  which  may  still  be  in- 
spected at  Warkworth  and  else- 
where, their  habits  of  mental  va- 
cuity must  have  brought  them 
ineffable  consolation.  In  the  words 
of  Artemus  Ward,  the  captive 
"  lacked  the  reksit  fancy  and  ima- 
gination" to  excite  himself  over 
possibilities  of  protracted  suffering. 
Wealthy  and  well-born  as  he  might 
be,  and  habituated  to  active  pur- 
suits in  the  open  air,  he  was  in 
much  the  same  blessedly  benighted 
condition  which  makes  a  being  like 
the  shepherd  of  the  plague-strick- 
en Campagna  support  the  dismal 
vicissitudes  of  a  miserable  lot  with 
the  stoical  serenity  and  resignation 
of  ignorance. 

While  the  many  were,  happy  in 
their  own  simple  way,  and  in  a 
blissful  innocence  of  the  very  exist- 
ence of  intellectual  pleasures,  the 
few  to  whom  circumstances  offered 
some  occasions  of  cultivation,  en- 
joyed the  sense  of  a  relative  superi- 
ority without  eating  to  excess  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge.  We  do  not 
speak  of  such  phenomenal  poten- 
tates as  Alfred  the  Great  or  Edward 
the  Confessor,  who  actually  devoted 
the  royal  leisure  to  study,  and  drew 
with  generous  profusion  on  their 
scanty  treasuries  for  the  patronage 
of  letters  and  the  purchase  of 
manuscripts.  Nor  of  such  miracles 
of  learning  as  the  Venerable  Bede, 
who  were  prodigies  indeed,  consider- 
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ing  their  opportunities.  But  in 
the  more  richly  endowed  convents 
there  were  "gentlemen and  scholars," 
who,  without  by  any  means  over- 
taxing their  mental  powers,  aban- 
doned themselves  to  a  life  of  faintly- 
lettered  ease.  Even  in  those  clois- 
tered shades  where  the  lamp  of 
learning  gave  a  glimmering  light,  the 
literary  atmosphere  was  relaxing. 
No  one  dreamed  of  systematic  study 
with  a  purpose,  except  occasionally 
one  of  those  ambitious  priests  who 
aspired  to  political  power  or  the 
greatest  places  in  the  hierarchy. 
The  prelates  and  higher  dignitaries 
who  had  risen  by  family  influence 
were  easy-going  men  of  the  world, 
who  mixed  in  the  best  society,  and 
were  satisfied  with  their  attainments 
if  they  could  spell  out  their  breviaries. 
They  showed  their  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  office  by  a 
display  of  gerfs  and  sumptuous 
garments,  and  were  more  curious 
in  the  refectory  arrangements  and 
the  replenishing  of  their  cellars 
than  as  to  the  precious  contents  of 
the  conventual  libraries.  Their 
humbler  brethren  imitated  them 
in  their  degree,  living  less  for  study 
than  for  devotion  or  sensuality,  ac- 
cording to  their  tastes  and  tempera- 
ments. But  their  cloth,  with  such 
attainments  as  they  possessed,  had 
given  them  a  certain  consideration. 
They  took  their  walks  abroad  among 
a  lawless  population,  who,  neverthe- 
less, respected  the  cowl,  unless  in  very 
exceptional  circumstances;  and  they 
came  back  from  their  walks  with 
sharpened  appetites  to  ample  repasts 
and  placid  slumbers.  Or  they 
might  abstract  themselves,  if  they 
inclined  to  that,  in  pious  medita- 
tions or  in  dozing  over  the  familiar 
characters  in  the  Church  services. 
But  whether  they  gave  themselves 
over  to  self-indulgence  or  to  rapt 
contemplation, — whether  we  look  on 
them  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 


Epicurus  or  a  St  Thomas  A  Kempis, 
— theirs  was  a  tranquil  lot,  if  it  was 
not  positively  pleasurable. 

And  all  that  easy-going  tranquil- 
lity the  discovery  of  printing  reck- 
lessly disturbed.  Of  course,  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  was  very 
gradual ;  and  for  long  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  research  stirred  almost 
imperceptibly  on  the  surface  of 
society.  Yet  from  the  first,  men's 
minds  were  being  agitated  here  and 
there  by  the  disquieting  ideas  they 
forced  upon  their  neighbours.  As 
yet  the  monks  and  the  secular 
clergy  had  pretty  much  a  monopoly 
of  thought;  and  even  with  them 
the  practice  of  thought  was  slavish- 
ly regulated  by  tradition.  The 
Church  had  prescribed  the  convic- 
tions which  were  in  turn  imposed 
upon  the  laity.  But  now  came  the 
beginnings  of  the  change  of  which 
modern  readers  are  become  the  vic- 
tims. It  is  true  that  in  England 
the  premonitory  signs  had  been 
visible  in  the  vagaries  of  such 
original  thinkers  as  WyclifFe.  But 
those  pestilent  heresies  had  been 
half  smothered  from  their  birth,  in 
the  absence  of  any  means  of  circu- 
lating them ;  while  the  propagators 
might  be  fined,  incarcerated,  or  even 
burned,  as  an  impressive  warning 
to  their  immediate  neighbours. 
With  printing  and  the  promiscuous 
circulation-  of  books  the  mischief 
that  had  broken  out  in  Germany 
was  spread  everywhere  by  insidious 
contagion,  like  the  Black  Death  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  But  unlike 
that  subtle  and  deadly  plague,  it 
has  gone  on  running  its  course  ever 
since,  and  diffusing  itself  gradually 
through  all  classes  of  the  commun- 
ity. The  ferment  of  thought,  the 
restless  craving  for  intellectual  ex- 
citement of  some  kind,  have  been 
stimulated;  till  now,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  are  being  driven  along  at  high- 
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pressure  pace ;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  who  is  recalcitrant  to 
stop  himself.  If  you  do  not  read 
for  yourself,  you  are  constrained  to 
liste  a ;  and  there  is  no  getting  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  press,  unless 
you  should  be  cast  away,  like 
Cruisoe,  upon  some  desert  island. 
The  penny  papers  of  yesterday  are 
to  b3  found  in  the  parlour  of  each 
bad  -of-  the  -  world  alehouse ;  and 
thers  is  generally  some  intelligent 
rust  c,  more  advanced  than  the  rest, 
who  volunteers  to  spell  them  out 
and  comment  on  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  circle  of  gaping  smokers. 
Localities,  interests,  and  trades  have 
thei :  special  organs ;  and  the  broad- 
sheets  of  the  'Police  News'  with 
kinc.red  publications  circulate  freely 
among  the  criminals  and  roughs  of 
our  cities.  The  printing-press  has 
alwrys  come  in  the  wake  of  the 
pioneers  who  run  up  their  tern- 
pore  ry  townships  of  wooden  shanties 
among  the  prairies  and  mining  loca- 
tion 3  of  the  great  American  conti- 
nent. European  colonists  carry  their 
journals  along  with  them;  the 
natives  they  have'  settled  among 
imitate  their  example ;  till  it  seems 
probable  that  shortly  the  only  so- 
cieties that  will  not  support  their 
"  organs  of  public  opinion  "  are  those 
where  they  murder  the  stranger 
and  possibly  eat  him  afterwards. 
Wli3re  the  trader  seldom  pene- 
tratos  the  missionary  has  set 
do\Tfn  his  foot;  and  even  if  you 
havi  betaken  yourself  to  the  savage 
life  .n  the  wilderness,  the  well-mean- 
ing 3ountryman  who  offers  you  his 
hospitality  will  press  news  upon 
you  whether  you  like  it  or  no. 
Sou.e  chance  rencontre  may  undo 
the  effects  of  a  protracted  period 
of  total  abstention,  and  a  piece  of 
intelligence  as  exciting  as  unwel- 
coma  may  revive  these  artificial 
cra^  ings  from  which  you  have  been 
strr  ing  to  wean  yourself.  The  ex- 
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periment  of  secluding  one's  self  from 
the  society  of  one's  kind,  and  submit- 
ting to  a  rigorous  moral  quarantine, 
has  signally  failed  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions.  Eew  peo- 
ple have  given  it  a  fairer  trial  than 
that  strong-minded  female,  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope.  She  had  lived 
in  the  full  fever  of  English  politics 
and  society,  and  had  sickened  of 
it;  disgust  had  grown  out  of  sat- 
iety ;  her  hopes  had  been  blighted 
and  her  ambitions  baffled.  Believ- 
ing in  these  supernatural  existences 
with  whom  she  he]d  secret  commun- 
ion, she  seemed  to  have  fairly  left 
this  trivial  world  behind  her,  and 
to  be  anticipating  the  interests  of  a 
future  state.  Her  mental  isolation 
in  her  shattered  Syrian  fortress  was 
scarcely  likely  to  be  troubled  by  her 
Albanian  mercenaries  or  her  Italian 
doctor.  But  in  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness she  is  left  to  herself,  and 
tempted  to  an  interview  with  the 
author  of  '  Eothen ; '  and  the  en- 
chanter transports  her  by  his 
charmed  conversation  from  the 
solitudes  of  the  Lebanon  to  the 
salons  of  Mayfair. 

These  medieval  revolutionists 
undoubtedly  originated  a  great 
variety  of  industries  which  em- 
ploy a  vast  number  of  brains  and 
hands.  Authors,  publishers,  and 
critics ;  machine  -  makers,  printers, 
compositors,  "  readers,"  newspaper 
boys,  &c.,  &c.,  are  indebted  to 
them  for  their  daily  bread.  But 
we  cannot  withhold  a  tribute  of 
regret  to  one  occupation  which 
they  cut  up  root  and  branch.  "We 
refer  to  those  pious  and  painstak- 
ing artists  who  made  a  labour  of 
love  of  the  transcription  and  illu- 
mination of  the  sacred  manuscripts 
and  missals ;  who  carried  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  fields,  the  bloom  of  the 
wild  flowers,  the  plumage  of  the 
birds,  and  the  tints  of  the  insects, 
into  the  grim  seclusion  of  their  clois- 
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tered  cells.  One  of  the  fraternity 
was  the  Dominican  De  Voragine, 
the  original  compiler  of  the  '  Golden 
Legend,'  one  of  the  stories  in  which 
has  been  so  gracefully  modernised 
by  Longfellow.  Our  readers  will 
remember  how  the  humble  peasant 
maiden  offers  her  life  for  the  re- 
demption of  that  -of  Henry  of 
Hoheneck.  And  none  of  the 
truthful  pictures  in  the  legend 
are  more  fascinating  than  that  of 
the  venerable  Father  Pacificus. 
We  see  him,  like  the  saintly  Fra 
Angelico,  preparing  himself  prayer- 
fully for  his  task,  and  reverently 
transcribing  the  words  of  the  evan- 
gelist in  simple  awe  of  the  terrible 
curse  on  the  man  who  should  take 
aught  from  the  book  of  the  pro- 
phecy by  dropping  out  a  line  or 
a  letter.  We  picture  the  worthy 
monk  over  his  blazonry,  distracted 
between  his  pride  in  the  tail  of  his 
peacock,  and  his  penitence  for  his 
worldly  self-satisfaction.  The  com- 
positor who  has  succeeded  him  has 
no  leisure  to  be  so  careful  or  con- 
scientious ;  and  we  fear  he  has 
seldom  such  legible  manuscript  to 
copy  from.  The  transition  from 
the  father  in  his  cell  in  the  Black 
Forest  convent,  to  that  of  the  busy 
printing  offices  in  a  modern  capital, 
marks  the  progress  of  the  great 
social  revolution  since  Prince  Henry 
of  Hoheneck  made  his  pilgrimage 
to  Rome.  Look  in  at  the  publish- 
ing office  of  a  great  daily  paper  as 
the  time  is  drawing  on  after  mid- 
night through  the  small  hours.  The 
solid  walls  and  floors  are  sensibly 
vibrating  to  the  ceaseless  revolutions 
of  the  steam-engines.  The  sound  of 
the  machinery  comes  in  as  a  sub- 
dued bass  to  the  murmur  of  voices 
and  the  pattering  of  feet.  The 
heavy  atmosphere  is  thickened  by 
the  flare  of  the  smoky  gas,  where 
the  energy  of  modern  enterprise  has 
not  replaced  gas  by  the  electric 


light.  Nimble  fingers  are  moving 
by  instinct  about  the  compartments 
of  the  type -boxes,  mechanically 
translating  thought  into  metal. 
There  is  a  hum  of  "  reading " 
from  a  dozen  different  places ; 
and  every  now  and  then,  from 
some  chamber  apart,  comes  spas- 
modically the  steady  click  of  the 
telegraph.  You  are  never  secure 
from  some  fresh  irruption  of  news, 
that  may  compel  a  modification  of 
the  arrangements  that  must  always 
be  provisional.  A  revolution  may 
have  broken  out  in  Japan,  or  death 
may  have  surprised  some  distin- 
guished personage ;  and  competitors 
are  to  be  outstripped  by  commenting 
on  the  facts,  and  elaborating  de- 
tails autobiographical  or  otherwise. 
Conceive  the  feelings  of  the  respect- 
able Herr  Fust,  could  he  have 
dropped  in  upon  the  quick-witted 
and  facile  scribes  who  have  replaced 
Pacificus  and  his  slow-going  com- 
peers. There  are  laborious  individu- 
als still  busy  with  the  scissors  and 
the  paste,  when  the  eyes  of  their 
families  and  friends  have  been 
closed  for  hours  in  peaceful  slum- 
ber. There  are  a  couple  of  gentle- 
men at  least  dashing  off  the  leaders, 
pronouncing  judicially  and  literally 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought  on  the 
debate  that  is  drawing  to  a  close  in 
the  House,  or  the  event  that  may 
be  the  starting-point  of  a  new  cycle 
of  policy.  It  is  an  accomplishment 
that  readers  scarcely  appreciate  at 
its  value, — that  of  writing  calmly, 
consecutively,  and  reflectively  under 
an  excess  of  high  pressure  ;  with 
the  arriere  pensee  that  you  are 
hopelessly  lost,  should  you  hesitate 
or  your  inspiration  fail  you.  When 
the  thread  of  your  ideas  is  being 
perpetually  interrupted  by  the  pre- 
sentation for  quick  but  close  re- 
vision of  the  earlier  slips  of  your 
comprehensive  article ;  and  when 
you  know  that  your  brain-work  will 
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be  scanned  and  criticised  by  the 
capable  experts  whose  ideas  you  are 
controverting.  Then  there  are  "  the 
able  editor "  and  his  faithful  aides, 
who  must  always  have  all  their 
wits  about  them,  night  after  night 
and  month  after  month.  It  is  for 
them  to  direct  and  control  the 
wholo;  to  procure  at  least  a  cred- 
itable semblance  of  consistency  on 
the  -,videst  range  of  conceivable 
subjects,  political,  religious,  finan- 
cial, and  social.  A  decision  to  be 
dashed  at  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
may  commit  them  to  a  policy  there 
is  no  reconsidering,  and  do  irre- 
trievable injury  to  their  reputation 
for  perspicuity;  while  the  matter 
for  a  damaging  action  for  libel  may 
lie  lurking  in  the  lines  of  the  most 
insignificant  paragraph.  Happily 
the  inexorable  hour  is  approaching 
which  dismisses  them  to  an  interval 
of  comparative  repose.  Time  and 
the  early  expresses  will  wait  for  no 
one,  and  the  items  of  belated  news 
must  stand  aside  for  the  later  edi- 
tions. Then  the  bustle  is  prompt- 
ly stilled  as  by  enchantment;  the 
troop.s  of  dishevelled  workmen  dis- 
perse ;  the  jaded  editor  and  his 
staff  go  home  to  supper  and  bed ; 
a  practised  hand  or  two  and  some 
half-dozen  of  boys  may  be  trusted 
with  the  completion  of  the  mere 
mechanical  operations.  The  endless 
web  gliding  through  the  grasp  of 
the  cylinders  is  turned  into  piles  of 
copies  of  the '  Times '  or  the  '  Stand- 
ard ;'  and  an  hour  or  two  later  they 
are  boing  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  country,  to  be  thrown  aside  the 
next  day  for  their  ephemeral  suc- 
cessor*. 

It  is  a  waste  of  work  that  is  con- 
tinually repairing  itself,  like  the 
tissues  and  fibres  of  the  human 
body.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
tiny  London  '  News-letter'  was  very 
patiently  expected  in  the  provinces, 
reaching  its  destination  in  days  or 
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weeks,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  delay  of  a  few  days  up  or 
down  went  for  nothing ;  and  it  was 
just  as  well,  when  coaches  or  stage- 
waggons  were  continually  coming 
to  grief,  and  a  rainfall  or  a  snow- 
storm might  make  the  roads  impas- 
sable. When  the  sheet  arrived  at 
last,  it  was  leisurely  spelled  through, 
and  deliberately  passed  on,  since 
copies  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  the  subscription  to  it  an  extra- 
vagance of  rank  and  position.  Now 
each  of  the  quick  morning -trains 
drops  its  bundles  of  damp  letter- 
press at  every  station;  and  forth- 
with the  folding  is  done,  which 
there  was  no  time  for  in  the  scram- 
ble at  headquarters.  In  each  vil- 
lage there  is  a  small  shopkeeper 
who  acts  as  news-agent,  distribut- 
ing the  papers,  sooner  or  later,  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  his  dis- 
trict. Travel  where  you  will  on  the 
iron  network,  you  can  never  lag 
many  hours  behind  the  times.  You 
start  from  Scotland  for  town  in  con- 
siderable anxiety,  worrying  your- 
self over  the  fate  of  some  shaky 
investment ;  there  have  been  whis- 
pers as  to  the  bank  you  have  pinned 
your  faith  on ;  or  you  are  disconcert- 
ed by  your  "Egyptians"  being  freely 
sold.  You  think  it  as  well  to  have 
an  interview  with  your  London 
broker,  as  the  set  of  affairs  seems  to 
be  towards  a  panic.  If  you  have 
succeeded  in  snatching  some  hours 
of  sleep,  you  waken  up  somewhere 
in  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire,  to 
have  the  journals  from  Leeds  or 
Manchester  thrust  in  at  the  cai- 
riage-window  ;  and  you  learn  all 
that  has  transpired  at  the  Stock 
Exchange  the  day  before,  since  the 
latest  issues  of  the  '  Globe '  or  '  Pall 
Mall.'  Your  mind  being  full  of  a 
certain  subject,  you  are  anxious  for 
fuller  information  or  iteration,  and 
you  have  it  in  the  fullest  extent  at 
Peterborough  or  Rugby,  where  the 
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London  papers  are  awaiting  your 
arrival.  When  you  call  upon  your 
broker  in  Threadneedle  or  Throg- 
morton  Streets,  you  are  as  thor- 
oughly posted  up  as  he  can  be  in 
the  current  rumours  of  the  night 
before.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more 
significant  of  the  thirst  for  sensa- 
tion, and  of  the  indifference  to  the 
trifling  cost  at  which  it  may  be 
gratified,  than  a  glance  into  the 
carriages  of  one  of  the  suburban 
trains  that  has  run  into  a  city 
terminus  before  morning  business- 
hours.  Floors  and  cushions  are 
covered  with  the  penny  papers  that 
have  been  roughly  torn  open  and 
hurriedly  skimmed ;  acquaintances 
have  exchanged  the  '  Standard  '  for 
the  ' Telegraph;'  there  have  been 
extensive  orders  for  the  '  Daily 
News,'  if  Cape  letters  are  looked 
for  from  Mr  Archibald  Forbes  ;  and 
there  is  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  the 
*  Sportsman '  and  '  Sporting  News ' 
left  by  gentlemen  who,  as  a  matter  of 
business,  are  interested  in  the  latest 
odds.  The  railway  servants  gather 
so  rich  a  harvest  that  they  can  afford 
to  become  generous  benefactors  in 
their  turn,  of  the  cabmen  on  the 
rank  and  the  patients  in  the  hos- 
pitals. 

As  suggestive  as  the  change  from 
the  cell  of  Pacificus  to  the  modern 
printing-office,  is  that  from  the  days  of 
the  old  black-letter  volumes  to  those 
of  the  railway  bookstalls.  When 
the  hand-presses  had  been  steadily 
at  work  for  some  time,  the  printed 
volumes  of  the  world  could  still  be 
almost  counted  on  the  fingers.  Those 
cherished  masterpieces  of  painstak- 
ing typography  changed  hands  for 
something  more  than  their  weight 
in  silver,  in  times  when  silver  was 
scarce  and  dear ;  and  when  the  per- 
usal of  the  Scriptures  had  been  per- 
mitted to  the  people,  the  Bibles 
chained  in  the  chancels  of  the 
churches  became  the  objects  of  Pro- 


testant pilgrimages  to  the  inquir- 
ing. For  long,  the  rare  books  in 
circulation  were  such  as  had  only 
an  interest  for  the  learned  and  the 
cultivated.  There  were  reprints  of 
the  Fathers  and  the  Classics,  with 
an  occasional  treatise  by  some  emi- 
nent contemporary  controversialist ; 
while  such  ponderous  tomes  were 
varied  now  and  then  by  some 
lighter  volume  of  travel  or  of 
poetry.  Even  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  price  of 
books  was  still  almost  prohibitory 
for  the  people,  though  the  range  of 
their  subjects  had  been  rapidly 
widening.  Publishers  were  cau- 
tious, as  they  had  good  reason  to  be, 
and  guarded  against  burning  their 
fingers  seriously  by  clubbing  to- 
gether for  their  ventures.  Even 
writers  who  had  already  made  a 
reputation,  and  travellers  who  had 
tales  to  tell  of  untravelled  countries, 
felt  it  prudent  to  feel  their  way, 
and  preferred  to  publish  by  sub- 
scription. Then  friends  and  patrons 
rallied  round  them,  and  canvassed 
for  them,  or  specialists  put  down 
their  names;  and  when  the  work 
found  favour  with  judges  and  the 
critics,  it  had  a  certain  success  and 
circulation.  But  as  a  rule,  the 
bookseller's  was  the  very  last  place 
where  the  wealthy  squire  or  the 
lavish  man  of  fashion  dreamed  of 
frittering  away  his  money.  For  long 
afterwards  the  shelves  of  the  ordin- 
ary country  gentleman  were  scarce- 
ly better  supplied  than  those  of 
the  fox-hunting  and  hard-drinking 
Sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldistone.  His 
fathers  had  made  some  provision 
against  a  wet  day  with  books  of 
heraldry,  venery,  or  farriery ;  and 
he  had  added  a  standard  authority 
or  two  to  help  him  in  the  rough- 
and-ready  justice  he  distributed. 
To  suit  the  tastes  of  the  chaplain 
or  the  ladies  of  the  family,  there 
were  some  volumes  besides  of  ser- 
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mo  as,  theology,  and  stage -plays. 
Those  worthy  people  had  not  the 
capacity  for  being  amused  by  the 
lighter  fancies  of  finer  brains.  The 
'Castle  of  Otranto/  'Kasselas,'  or 
'The  Vicar  of  Waken1  eld/  were 
read  and  talked  about  in  circles  in 
the  town,  but  they  were  seldom  to 
be  seen  in  the  hall  or  the  rectory- 
hoi.se;  and  though  the  valuation 
the  bookseller  had  set  on  them 
seems  low,  in  reality  it  was  liberal, 
all  things  considered.  The  increas- 
ing popularity  of  novels  and  travels 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century 
came  simultaneously  with  the  diffu- 
sion of  wealth  and  the  development 
of  commercial  enterprise ;  and  when 
successive  editions  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  were  being  snapped  up  as 
fast  as  they  appeared,  Glasgow 
and  Liverpool  were  stretching 
along  the  Clyde  and  the  Mersey, 
and  eclipsing  the  old-established 
prosperity  of  Bristol.  The  fashion 
of  light  reading  gained  ground  so 
fast,  that  for  a  time  the  supply  fell 
short  of  the  demand.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  shrewdness 
and  audacity  of  some  of  the  gentle- 
men who,  anticipating  the  great 
modern  discovery  that  anybody  can 
write  saleable  fiction,  volunteered 
to  purvey  the  rubbish  in  demand. 
They  had  their  reward  in  prices 
thai,  make  mouths  water  nowa- 
days ;  for  there  were  no  circulating- 
library  proprietors  to  act  as  middle- 
men—making wholesale  purchases 
at  &  ruinous  discount.  But  novel- 
reading,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
mained the  luxury  of  the  rich  ;  and 
when  you  had  bought  your  flimsy 
volumes  at  half  -  a  -  guinea  apiece, 
you  felt  bound  to  read  them  studi- 
ously, and  make  the  most  of  the 
bargain.  Taking  it  deliberately  by 
so  i  flany  pages  a  -  day,  *  Almack's ' 
or  *  The  Adventures  of  a  Lady  of 
Fas]  don '  might  be  made  to  last 
thro  ugh  half  the  evenings  of  a  win- 


ter; and  in  the  times  of  the  stage- 
coaches and  rattling  post-chaises 
there  could  be  no  demand  for  tra- 
velling literature. 

Now,  at  the  railway  bookstalls 
in  England  you  have  only  to  pick 
and  choose;  for  though  light  and 
cheap  literature  predominates,  there 
are  copies  of  standard  works  in  the 
background — the  third  edition  of 
the  '  Prince  Consort's  Life,'  or  the 
latest  volume  by  Mr  Kinglake 
or  George  Eliot.  The  bookstall 
appeals  to  the  weaknesses  of  man- 
kind, as  well  as  to  their  praise- 
worthy love  of  information ;  and  it 
has  the  same  attraction  for  grown 
men  and  women  as  the  pastry- 
cook's window  for  lounging  school- 
boys. Ennui  is  weighing  on  the 
souls  of  the  passengers  who  are 
waiting  to  "establish  connections" 
with  some  train  on  a  cross -line. 
Naturally,  they  gather  towards  the 
gay  display  of  the  bookstall,  like 
flies  flocking  to  honey,  or  bees  to 
a  bed  of  thyme.  Those  of  them 
who  are  insensible  to  the  sweets  or 
the  fragrance  of  volumes  that  have 
been  written  for  every  taste,  are 
caught  by  the  open  sheets  of  the  illus- 
trated and  comic  journals.  Others 
stare  with  some  vague  intention  of 
buying,  and  generally  buy  in  the 
end.  The  stall  -  keeper,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  is  a  voluble  man 
of  the  world  and  a  shrewd  observer 
of  physiognomies.  He  encourages 
the  diffident,  he  imposes  on  the 
timid;  and  most  of  all,  he  knows 
how  to  make  capital  of  the 
sprightly  or  self-sufficient  traveller 
who  engages  him  patronisingly  in 
literary  small-talk.  For  the  Eng- 
lish bookstall  is  an  institution  by 
itself,  and  the  tables  in  foreign 
waiting-rooms  or  on  the  platforms 
are  generally  laid  out  for  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans.  With  the 
frugal  Germans,  though  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  art,  and  in  spite  of 
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the  trade  energy  of  Leipsic,  books 
of  all  kinds  are  still  so  dear  that 
nobody  indulges  in  the  luxury  of 
buying  them.  A  German  professor 
or  politician  will  supply  himself 
with  the  volumes  that  are  profes- 
sionally necessary  for  his  home  con- 
sumption ;  but  through  a  long  day's 
journey  he  will  entertain  himself 
with  his  thoughts  or  a  solitary  copy 
of  the  'Kolnische  Zeitung.'  The 
French  publish  their  newest  fiction 
cheaply  enough  in  all  conscience, 
and  the  paper -bound  volumes  at 
three  francs  and  a  half  are  scattered 
about  the  salons  all  over  their 
country.  But  when  travelling, 
they  are  content  to  chat,  or  sleep, 
or  smoke  ;  and  except  for  the 
priests,  who  bury  themselves  in 
their  breviaries,  you  see  nothing 
but  three-sous  papers  in  circulation. 
On  different  occasions  we  made  one 
of  a  party  of  both  Germans  and 
Frenchmen  during  their  recent 
war.  In  either  case  there  was  a 
very  agreeable  mixed  company  of 
soldiers,  surgeons,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  ambulance  corps.  We  tra- 
velled by  crawling  trains  on  lines 
encumbered  with  troops  and  mili- 
tary stores.  We  covered  the  ground 
at  something  less  than  a  league  per 
hour,  and  it  had  been  well  known 
to  all  of  us  beforehand  that  the  pace 
would  be  as  problematical  as  the 
date  of  our  delivery.  Especially 
among  the  Germans,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  companions  were  ex- 
ceptionally intelligent  and  well- 
educated  men;  and  yet  there  was 
not  even  a  pocket -volume  in  the 
party.  We  venture  to  say  that  we 
might  have  safely  trusted  ourselves 
to  Providence  with  a  saloon-carriage- 
full  of  Englishmen  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. For,  as  a  rule,  an  Eng- 
lishman who  is  going  any  distance 
seems  to  think  it  as  much  a  matter 
of  course  to  lay  in  reading  of  some 
sort  as  to  take  a  wrapper  in  winter 


or  a  ticket  at  all  times.  And  the 
bookstall,  like  poverty  or  a  third- 
class  carriage,  introduces  a  man  to 
a  strange  medley  of  companions. 
You  recognise  your  old  and  half- 
forgotten  friends  in  new  and  econo- 
mical if  not  attractive  disguise.  The 
three-volume  romances  of  Fenimore- 
Cooper,  the  raw-head  and  bloody- 
bone  early  tales  of  Mr  Ainsworth — 
who  is  now  become,  as  we  believe, 
the  doyen  of  the  corps  of  novel- 
writers — are  compressed  into  flexible 
shilling  editions.  The  type  is  small 
and  faint,  and  may  bother  you  if 
your  vision  begins  to  grow  dim  and 
if  your  bodily  strength  is  abating. 
But  what  of  that !  For  the  life  of 
you,  you  cannot  help  getting  inter- 
ested, as  you  used  to  be  in  the  for- 
tunes of  Jack  Sheppard  or  the  Eed 
Eover.  For  the  once  familiar 
characters  begin  to  come  out  clear- 
ly again,  as  if  you  were  exposing 
invisible  ink  to  the  sunshine ;  and 
it  is  far  less  the  sensations  of  the 
plots  that  you  enjoy,  than  the  lively 
recollections  you  delight  in  re- 
viving. 

Then  the  exhibition  on  the  book- 
stall is  a  very  fair  gauge  of  the 
style  and  the  standing  of  our  most 
popular  novelists.  Those  who  are 
already  ranking  as  classics,  whether 
shortly  after  their  decease  or  while 
still  in  the  flesh,  rarely  sink 
below  the  staid  respectability  of 
a  solid  cloth-binding.  We  have 
Thackeray  and  Dickens,  Lord  Lyt- 
ton  and  George  Eliot,  taking  out  a 
reasonable  lease  of  immortality  in 
the  meantime,  in  substantial  boards 
of  green  or  crimson.  For  ourselves, 
we  are  proud  to  avow  that  we  wear 
out  the  strongest  copy  of  'Adam 
Bede '  or  the  '  Pickwick  Papers '  in 
no  time,  thanks  to  knocking  it 
about  in  portmanteaus  and  taking 
it  up  at  odd  moments  in  our 
dressing-room.  But  when  they  are 
treated  with  more  distant  respect  in 
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the  hands  of  less  familiar  admirers, 
tho-se  three-and-sixperiny  and  five- 
shilling  editions  must  prove  a  de- 
cidf  d  saving  in  the  long-run.  Next 
con  es  a  somewhat  inferior  type  of 
writer,  who  sees  himself  indifferently 
published  in  the  one  class  or  the 
other — in  cloth  or  on  paper;  and 
probably,  if  he  be  not  above  taking 
a  hint,  he  may  draw  some  practical 
lessons  from  the  form  of  his  repro- 
duction. The  lighter  sensational 
authors  who  have  their  clientele 
among  the  frivolous,  must  be 
consent  to  live  in  the  passing 
season,  and  the  floridly  extrava- 
gant illustrations  on  their  covers 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  tastes 
thev  appeal  to.  There  is  another 
school  which  we  may  call  the  intel- 
lect dally  sensational,  who  seem  to 
play  le  grand  jeu,  and  aspire  to  a 
rank  to  which  they  are  scarcely  en- 
titled. They  are  bound  so  as  to 
match  the  Dickens  or  George  Eliot 
series  ;  and  were  it  not  that  the  pub- 
lishers must  be  shrewd  men  of  busi- 
ness, we  should  fancy  that  their  self- 
sufficiency  provoked  discomfiture, 
and  that  they  were  doomed  to  come 
to  the  ground  between  two  stools. 
Finally,  and  not  condescending  to 
the  unplaced  in  "  the  ruck,"  we  have 
the  fantastically-coloured  volumes  of 
the  American  humorists,  whose  foun- 
tairs  of  fun  would  seem  to  be  run- 
ning dry.  At  least  we  have  had 
nothing  of  late  years  which  has  at 
all  1  aken  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of 
the  '  Heathen  Chinee,'  or  the  '  In- 
nocents at  Home,'  not  to  speak  of 
the  Biglow  Papers  or  the  Breitman 
Ballads. 

£  hould  you  be  idly  disposed  your- 
self, and  inclined  rather  to  observe 
than  to  read,  it  is  amusing  to  note 
the  studies  of  your  fellow-travellers. 
Thc-re  are  certain  stations  of  dignity 
that  carry  their  social  penalties ; 
and  a  man  who  lives  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  must  take  special  care 


how  he  compromises  himself.  We 
should  imagine,  for  example,  that 
it  is  very  much  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bishops  and  deans  that  the 
graver  publications  are  displayed  at 
the  bookstalls.  Just  as  a  gay  young 
officer  when  in  full  regimentals  is 
bound  to  be  on  his  best  behaviour, 
so  a  gentleman  in  an  apron  or  a 
shovel-hat  can  only  unbend  in  the 
privacy  of  the  closet.  There  might 
be  no  positive  harm  in  his  relaxing 
with  a  sensational  story  in  a  yellow 
cover;  and  if  the  case  were  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  Convocation,  he 
might  pass  through  the  ordeal  of 
the  trial  without  "  a  stain  on  his 
character."  But  there  is  always 
the  chance  of  some  serious  inhabit- 
ant of  the  diocese,  or  a  juvenile  can- 
didate for  a  coming  confirmation, 
dropping  into  the  opposite  corner 
of  the  carriage,  and  he  must  shun 
the  very  semblance  of  a  scandal. 
A  curate  on  his  promotion  may  be 
more  indifferent  to  appearances,  and, 
besides,  he  is  likely  to  travel  second- 
class  ;  yet  even  he  may  be  awkward- 
ly caught  out  on  occasion,  and  it  is 
decidedly  safer  to  show  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent,  even  if  you  make  no 
pretensions  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
dove.  The  Law,  in  these  respects, 
has  the  advantage  of  the  Church. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lord 
Chief-Justice  of  England  are  sup- 
posed, before  all,  to  be  men  of  the 
world.  In  passing  judgment  on  an 
infinite  variety  of  hard  cases,  they 
are  supposed  to  know  something  of 
almost  everything  on  earth,  if  they 
are  to  sum  up  satisfactorily  or  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  liti- 
gants. So,  in  going  through  a  pro- 
miscuous course  of  light  literature, 
they  may  be  supposed  to  be  relax- 
ing the  strain  of  the  bow,  if  they  are 
not  positively  getting  up  facts  for 
their  profession.  The  judges  have 
hard  times  of  it,  and  their  lot  is  less 
enviable  than  is  popularly  supposed. 
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But  it  is  something  to  be  permitted 
to  change  the  wig  for  the  wideawake, 
and  the  ermine  for  the  shooting- 
coat  ;  and  refresh  the  mind  with 
some  imaginary  scandal  of  the 
divorce  courts,  when  you  are  on 
your  way  to  seek  change  at  the 
sea,  or  pay  a  round  of  visits  in 
the  country. 

As  it  is  with  the  judge,  so  it  is 
with  the  medical  man.  He  may 
do  much  as  he  pleases  in  his  rare 
play-hours ;  and  it  is  very  well  for 
his  patients  that  it  should  be  so. 
We  remember  going  on  a  journey 
with  a  famous  consulting  physician 
— a  physician  who  is  pretty  uni- 
versally known  in  town;  and  so  far, 
an  obscure  individual  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  him.  As  it  happened, 
we  were  aware  of  the  purpose  of  his 
journey,  which  was  to  pronounce 
on  the  fate  of  a  young  wife,  in 
whom  her  husband  was  entirely 
bound  up.  We  happened  to  know, 
too,  that  the  doctor  was  a  singularly 
kind  -  hearted  man,  and  that  he 
always  broke  those  terrible  sen- 
tences of  his  with  extreme  tact  and 
tenderness.  He  was  a  personal 
friend,  besides,  of  the  family  who 
had  called  him  in;  and  for  his 
travelling  literature  he  had  taken 
the  comic  journals  and  the  'Pick- 
wick Papers. '  He  was  on  the  broad 
grin  the  best  part  of  the  way ;  and 
now  and  then  he  fairly  burst  out 
laughing,  like  a  schoolboy  going 
home  for  the  holidays.  In  fact  he 
was  thoroughly  enjoying  the  trip, 
and  we  did  not  at  all  blame  him. 
The  decision  he  went  to  give,  as  it 
turned  out,  was  unfavourable;  he 
had  to  extinguish  hope  and  leave 
despair  behind  him ;  and  yet,  had 
we  had  a  more  direct  interest  in  the 
matter,  we  should  have  said  that  he 
acted  both  kindly  and  wisely.  For 
as  there  is  much  that  is  necessarily 
painful  in  life,  and  especially  in  the 
routine  of  a  profession  like  his,  the 


best  way  to  brace  the  nerves  for 
emergencies  is  to  cultivate  the  art 
of  seasonable  relaxation.  If  you 
were  always  suffering  vicariously 
for  your  friends,  you  would  fail 
them  at  the  pinch  when  they  needed 
your  services;  and  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  it  is  the  extreme 
of  absurdity  to  play  the  solemn 
hypocrite.  It  is  an  unspeakable 
benefit  of  the  habit  of  reading, 
that  unless  you  are  actually  stag- 
gering under  the  shock  of  calamity, 
you  can  generally  divert  the  current 
of  the  thoughts ;  and  the  power 
of  shaking  yourself  free  from  the 
troubles  that  oppress  you  is  the 
secret  of  prolonged  vigour  and  use- 
fulness. 

As  for  the  range  of  readers,  of 
course  it  is  so  wide  as  to  defy  classi- 
fication ;  and  it  is  only  possible  to 
glance  hastily  at  a  few  of  the  types. 
The  indefatigable  students  and  book- 
worms who  rank  the  highest  in  it 
would  elude  the  casual  observer  in 
a  railway-carriage.  Like  the  Ger- 
man professor  we  spoke  of,  though 
for  a  different  reason,  they  are  apt 
to  fold  their  arms  and  subside  into 
their  thoughts.  With  them  system 
is  everything ;  their  favourite  sub- 
ject haunts  them  like  a  nightmare  ; 
they  labour  along  the  path  that  leads 
towards  their  goal;  and  although 
they  must  always  be  striking  aside 
into  side  tracks,  an  aimless  digres- 
sion has  no  attraction  for  them. 
We  have  had  the  honour  of  the 
acquaintance  of  more  than  one 
gentleman,  who,  like  the  worthy 
father  of  Pisistratus  Caxton,  de- 
voted substance  and  energies  to 
some  magnum  opus.  His  original 
incentive  might  have  been  the  hope 
of  immortality,  but  he  speedily 
seemed  to  sink  his  ambitions  in 
the  pleasure  of  his  work.  So  much 
the  better  for  him,  perhaps,  though 
it  might  be  the  worse  for  the  con- 
temporaries he  had  hoped  to  en- 
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lighten.  For  the  incline  from 
earn3stness  to  mania  is  easy — that 
is  to  say,  if  you  have  the  means  for 
a  lif-3  of  lettered  leisure,  and  have 
no  necessity  to  work  for  your  bread. 
One  friend  whom  we  have  immedi- 
ately in  our  eye  is  a  large  acred 
proprietor  in  England  and  Scotland. 
He  has  moors  in  the  north  and 
pher  sant  -  shooting  in  the  south, 
with  a  residence,  say,  in  Park 
Lano  into  the  bargain.  By  nature 
he  vas  of  an  extraordinarily  active 
disp  3sition ;  and  some  twenty  years 
ago,  on"  the  twelfth  of  August,  he 
would  be  up  with  the  grouse-cock, 
or  rrther  before  him.  His  keepers 
adored  him,  though  he  looked 
sharply  after  them.  Now  he  is  the 
most  unimpeachably  respectable  of 
men,  and  is  respected  accordingly 
by  all  who  know  him.  But  what- 
ever he  may  have  in  store  for  soci- 
ety, he  has  ceased  to  be  an  orna- 
meiij  or  an  acquisition  to  it  in  the 
meantime.  His  charming  wife  has 
learned  to  go  her  own  way;  and 
were  it  not  for  her  careful  ma- 
tern;  il  surveillance,  his  sons  and 
daughters  might  be  shooting  up 
any  Low.  He  makes  an  admirable 
host  so  far,  that  he  leaves  all 
his  guests  to  do  exactly  as  they 
pleat;ej  but  he  is  a  recluse  in  his 
own  comfortable  house,  and  an  in- 
cubi.s  at  the  head  of  his  well-served 
dinner-table.  If  he  is  sure  that 
you  have  no  tastes  in  common  with 
him,  you  cannot  do  better  than  ac- 
cept his  hospitality ;  but  if  you 
should  have  any  reputation  for  let- 
ters, you  will  do  well  to  avoid  him 
like  the  plague.  He  has  his  '  Po- 
litical History  of  Europe'  on  the 
braii  i,  and  when  he  fancies  he  has 
fallen  into  appreciative  company, 
he  n  3ver  neglects  an  opportunity  of 
vent  lating  his  views,  on  the  chance 
of  picking  up  some  useful  sugges- 
tion. The  floor  and  tables  of  his 
library  are  heaped  with  the  books 


which  it  is  well  for  his  family  that 
he  has  the  means  to  purchase ;  and 
each  volume  is  interleaved  with 
manuscripts  in  cryptograph,  to 
which  nobody  but  himself  has  the 
key.  When  he  takes  his  walks 
abroad,  with  bended  head  and  his 
hands  behind  him,  he  sees  nothing 
of  the  bloom  in  his  beautiful  flower- 
gardens  ;  and  when  he  comes  up  to 
town  for  some  weeks  in  the  season, 
to  pass  his  days  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, he  travels  with  some  iron- 
clamped  chests  which  he  regards  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye.  A  full  dozen 
of  years  of  incessant  labour  have 
scarcely  lifted  him  over  the  thresh- 
old of  his  task ;  and  when  you 
retaliate  on  him  with  home  ques- 
tions, in  the  agonies  of  boredom,  he 
is  compelled  to  avow,  with  sighs 
and  blushes,  that  not  a  chapter  as 
yet  is  ready  for  the  press. 

In  his  own  way,  no  doubt,  he 
may  be  happy.  But  life  is  short 
and  labour  is  long ;  and  in  the 
moments  when  he  slips  out  of  the 
vice  that  holds  him — we  do  not 
mean  a  double  entendre — he  must 
be  troubled  with  regrets  and  wor- 
ried with  presentiments.  He  has 
ceased  to  care  for  his  moors  or  his 
farms ;  even  his  wife  and  family 
count  for  very  little  with  him  ;  and 
he  may  go  down  to  his  grave  in  the 
fulness  of  respectability,  leaving 
little  but  loose  materials  behind  him 
for  the  monument  he  fondly  hoped 
to  have  finished.  A  far  more  envi- 
able mortal,  in  our  opinion,  is  what 
we  may  call  the  practical  reader  and 
historian.  He  must  take  things 
quietly  if  he  is  to  do  himself  jus- 
tice ;  but  he  cannot  afford  to  loiter 
and  luxuriate  over  the  philosophical 
speculations  that  lead  to  nothing  in 
particular.  He  has  the  invaluable 
spur  of  the  necessity  for  an  income, 
nor  does  he  care  to  wait  indefinitely 
for  the  fame  he  hopes  to  attain. 
We  are  not  speaking,  of  course,  of 
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the  flimsy  bookmaker,  who  crams 
for  his  task  as  a  counsel  for  a  case ; 
but  of  the  man  who,  following  the 
bent  of  his  genius,  gradually  imbues 
his  mind  with  his  subjects,  enlarg- 
ing the  information  and  erudition 
that  are  perpetually  opening  fresh 
sources  of  interest,  and  indicating 
new  and  curious  researches.  Though 
he  does  his  work  carefully,  he  culti- 
vates the  knack  of  getting  through 
it  expeditiously ;  and  experience 
has  taught  him  where  to  seek  for 
what  he  wants  without  unnecessary 
waste  of  time  Eeading  with  the 
definite  intentions  which  are  always 
present  to  him,  keeps  his  faculties 
continually  on  the  stretch;  and 
when  he  is  not  solving  problems  to 
his  satisfaction,  he  is  following  out 
the  speculations  that  may  support 
his  presumptions.  In  his  own  pro- 
vince he  is  as  likely  to  make  import- 
ant and  exciting  discoveries,  as  the 
explorer  who  strikes  into  the  wilds 
of  a  continent,  or  steers  northward 
to  the  pole  through  floes  and  ice- 
bergs. Nor  are  these  discoveries 
without  an  agreeable  sense  of  dan- 
ger, since  he  stakes  his  credit  upon 
conclusions  which  may  possibly  be 
refuted.  He  can  carry  his  engros- 
sing pursuits  into  his  holiday  time  ; 
and  arrange  his  tours  abroad  with  a 
view  to  adding  to  his  knowledge. 
He  may  appreciate,  like  other  peo- 
ple, the  grandeur  of  the  Alps,  ad- 
mire the  mosaics  of  St  Mark's,  or 
luxuriate  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Louvre.  But,  when  time  would 
otherwise  be  hanging  on  his  hands, 
he  withdraws  from  the  heat  of  the 
day  into  the  cool  recesses  of  some 
vaulted  library,  and  forgets  the 
hour  of  the  table  d'hote  while 
eagerly  ransacking  its  treasures. 
Imagine  the  feelings  of  those  fortu- 
nate enthusiasts  who  first  explored 
the  manuscripts  of  Simancas,  or  the 
sixteenth- century  despatches  of  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Venetian  Ee- 


public,  in  the  promise  of  the  break- 
ing light  they  were  to  be  privileged 
to  throw  upon  history.  To  such 
men  the  labour  that  is  so  often 
actually  a  pleasure,  must  always 
bring  its  own  reward;  but  they 
have  the  satisfaction  besides  of  gar- 
nering their  fame  in  their  lifetime, 
and  knowing  that  they  are  being 
really  useful  in  their  generation. 
By  a  happy  provision  of  nature, 
the  distinctive  cast  of  their  minds 
is  likely  to  give  tone  and  character 
to  their  self-complacency.  The  gen- 
tleman who  prides  himself  on  being 
exact  and  philosophical,  is  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  the  charge  of  be- 
ing dull ;  and  as  long  as  he  is  respect- 
ed as  a  safe  authority,  can  afford  to 
be  contemptuous  as  to  tricks  of  style. 
While  the  dashing  writer  revels  in 
his  popularity,  despising  the  punc- 
tilious and  pettifogging  accuracy 
which  gives  the  dryness  of  precis 
work  to  what  is  meant  for  the 
many,  and  checks  the  easy  flow  of 
eloquent  narrative.  Of  all  readers 
of  the  kind,  perhaps  those  are 
most  to  be  envied,  who,  selecting 
characters  and  epochs  that  impress 
themselves  on  the  fancy,  write  ro- 
mance in  history  and  history  in 
romance.  As  Washington  Irving, 
for  example,  when  he  settled  with 
his  books  in  the  Alhambra,  among 
the  trees  and  the  nightingales,  and 
the  murmuring  rivulets,  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Vermilion 
Towers.  He  could  compare  the 
old  chroniclers  and  ballad -makers 
with  the  sites  they  had  immortal- 
ised in  the  valley  of  the  Darro,  and 
the  passes  of  the  Alpujarras;  and 
each  legend  and  tradition,  as  his 
fancy  retouched  it,  gave  him  a  pre- 
text for  some  delightful  pilgrimage 
to  its  scene.  He  brought  himself 
to  live  again  in  the  world  he  re- 
produced in  his  tales  and  history, 
as  he  peopled  the  huerta  and  the 
hill-country  with  the  Moorish  and 
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Christian  cavaliers,  of  whom  many 
a  battle-field  and  fortress  reminded 
him. 

Somewhat  in  the  same  style  must 
be  the  reading  of  the  professional 
and  miscellaneous  critic,  though  it 
is  necessarily  more  superficial  and 
perfunctory.  Not  unfrequently  he 
ha;3  to  discharge  an  important  duty 
at  notice  which  appears  to  be  ab- 
surdly short ;  and  the  author 
whom  he  sentences  in  a  couple 
of  columns  or  so,  may  complain 
plausibly  of  the  gross  unfairness  of 
his  treatment.  And  it  does  seem 
ha^'d  at  the  first  blush,  that  the 
work  of  years  should  be  judged  in 
an  hour  or  two,  and  an  expert 
weighed  in  the  balance  by  a  smat- 
terar.  In  the  first  place,  it  cannot 
be  helped ;  and  in  the  next,  the  in- 
justice is  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  criticisms  are  probably  quite 
good  enough  for  those  who,  know- 
ing little  or  nothing  of  the  subject, 
may  desire  to  have  some  general 
idea  of  the  book ;  while  the  very 
few  who  may  be  better  informed, 
take  them  pretty  nearly  for  what 
they  are  worth.  If  the  critic  be 
conscientious,  he  will  try  to  be  fair, 
and  if  he  understands  his  business, 
he  will  seldom  commit  himself,  and 
never  blunder  egregiously.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
be  an  encyclopedia  of  knowledge, 
or  that  he  should  be  deeply  read 
upon  all  subjects.  But  he  should 
have  made  himself  master  of  the 
practice  of  "getting  up,"  and  ought 
to  know  where  to  lay  his  hands 
on  the  authorities  that  keep  him 
straight.  As  for  rapid  reading, 
that  comes  with  habit;  and  it  is 
astonishing  what  proficiency  may 
be  attained  in  the  art.  In  review- 
ing a  history,  for  instance,  you 
know  that  there  are  certain  epochs 
as  to  which  the  main  facts  are  un- 
disouted,  while  there  are  others 
which  have  little  interest  for  any- 


body. There  are  characters  and 
complications  of  policy,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  have  influenced 
the  course  of  events,  and  changed 
the  destinies  of  nations.  Each 
fresh  estimate  of  these  must  always 
excite  attention,  and  may  be  a 
crucial  test  besides,  of  the  industry 
and  sagacity  of  the  writer.  So  the 
critic  learns  to  read  to  points ;  and 
the  points  on  which  he  expresses  an 
opinion  have  really  had  relatively 
mature  consideration.  The  same 
principles  help  him  in  the  most 
bulky  biography ;  and  with  poetry 
and  fiction  his  task  is  still  easier. 
Nothing  is  more  easily  sampled 
than  poetry,  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent ;  and  we  take  it  to  be  an  axiom 
that  a  really  clever  novel  should 
engage  the  attention  of  the  most 
hardened  professional.  It  does  not 
follow  that  he  need  read  it  page 
by  page, — that  is  an  affair  between 
himself  and  his  conscience.  But 
by  attending  to  a  few  very  simple 
rules  he  may  make  himself  master 
of  its  faults  and  its  beauties  on  a 
comparatively  cursory  perusal.  We 
should  say  that  he  will  study  the 
first  chapter  or  two  as  if  he  were 
to  be  called  to  pass  a  viva  voce 
examination  in  them.  Having 
grounded  himself  in  some  of  the 
characters,  in  the  opening  scenes 
and  incidents  of  the  plot,  he  will 
soon  find  out  how  far  he  need  per- 
severe. If  the  novel  be  a  distinctly 
good  one,  the  chances  are,  as  we 
said,  that  he  will  read  on  for  his 
own  sake,  merely  skipping  when  he 
comes  upon  what  is  unmistakably  a 
side  episode,  or  when  moralising  or 
sentimentality  is  being  gratuitous- 
ly overdone.  If  he  does  drop  the 
leading  thread  for  a  moment,  he 
knows  by  intuition  when  he  may 
hope  to  pick  it  up  again,  and  makes 
a  scientific  cast  forward  like  the 
huntsman  whose  hounds  are  at 
fault  on  a  cold  scent.  But  he  learns, 
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for  his  own  sake,  not  to  be  too 
impetuous,  since  nothing  is  more 
irritating,  when  one  is  reading 
against  time,  than  to  have  to  try 
back  for  the  elucidation  of  some 
circumstance  that  puzzles  you.  And 
if  the  critic  be  something  of  a  liter- 
ary gourmand,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  enjoyment  in  his  manner  of  read- 
ing. He  is  like  a  man  who  has  the 
run  of  a  well-furnished  cellar  with 
a  variety  of  vintages  in  innumerable 
bins, — save  that  there  is  no  head- 
ache to  follow,  and  that  the  palate 
is  refined  by  generous  indulgence. 
He  has  his  free  swing  among  books 
on  every  conceivable  subject,  and 
his  mental  faculties  are  stimulated 
and  freshened  by  changing  the 
themes  on  which  he  goes  to  work. 
He  should  necessarily  have  a  fair 
share  of  self-confidence ;  but  at  the 
same  time  his  readers  must  some- 
times feel  that  an  affectation  of 
modesty  would  sit  not  unbecom- 
ingly on  him.  We  have  observed, 
for  example,  that  the  finest  speakers 
among  our  leading  statesmen,  espe- 
cially on  platforms  and  at  public 
dinners,  express  themselves  with  a 
studied  diffidence  which  is  sure  to 
be  flattering  to  their  hearers.  Yet 
no  one  doubts  on  that  account  that 
they  know  as  much  of  their  sub- 
jects as  the  traders,  professional 
men,  or  artisans  who  listen  to  them. 
While  it  may  well  be  that  the 
gigantic  and  omniscient  intellect 
in  the  most  dogmatically  infallible 
of  our  weekly  contemporaries,  fails 
to  convince  us  in  a  few  cursory 
remarks  that  he  has  the  qualifi- 
cations for  pronouncing  authori- 
tatively on  the  patient  labours  of 
years. 

We  repeat,  that  the  impulsion  of 
inexorable  necessity,  or  of  a  purpose 
to  be  accomplished  in  some  stated 
time,  are  what  really  give  a  savour 
to  reading.  And  we  are  sure  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  men  who  spend  most 


money  on  books  are  those  who  de- 
rive the  least  enjoyment  from  them. 
The  man  of  ample  fortune  who  lays 
himself  out  to  fill  a  library,  has 
most  likely  many  other  calls  upon 
his  time.  When  he  gives  carte 
blanche  to  his  bookseller,  and  has 
consignment  after  consignment  de- 
livered to  him,  he  has  seldom 
leisure  to  do  more  than  see  them 
satisfactorily  arranged  upon  his 
shelves.  He  aims  at  completeness 
before  anything  —  makes  a  point 
of  laying  in  the  standard  authors, 
"  without  which  no  gentleman's  li- 
brary is  complete  ; "  but  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  can  be  omniv- 
orous in  his  tastes.  As  for  the  col- 
lectors who  go  in  for  rare  editions 
and  haunt  extraordinary  book-sales 
with  their  cheque-books  in  their 
pockets,  for  the  most  part  they  are 
bibliomaniacs  and  nothing  more. 
The  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  the 
hard-working  men  who  now  and 
then  may  carry  book-buying  to  ex- 
travagance. One  of  them  we  know, 
who  is  perhaps  the  safest  living 
authority  on  matters  connected  with 
a  taste  he  has  always  indulged  with 
discriminating  liberality.  No  trifler 
he,  though  he  may  have  a  passion 
for  curious  editions  which  is  alto- 
gether beyond  the  sympathy  of  the 
prosaic  and  the  uninitiated.  The 
most  industrious  and  reliable  of 
historians,  he  can  throw  off  by  way 
of  relaxation  and  interlude  .  the 
liveliest  of  little  books ;  and  has 
shown  himself  as  much  at  home  in 
the  grand  scenery  of  the  Grampians 
as  in  those  libraries  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  on  the  Continent,  whither 
his  steps  tend  irresistibly  in  his  hol- 
iday time.  We  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  dropping  in  upon  him  in  what 
we  might  call  his  lair,  if  the  word 
did  not  round  disrespectful.  It 
was  in  a  venerable,  half-castellated, 
ivy-grown  manor-house,  among  av- 
enues of  ancient  trees,  where  the 
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ligh:  had  first  to  struggle  through 
the  foliage  before  it  fell  on  the  nar- 
row windows,  in  walls  that  were 
many  feet  in  thickness.  And  sel- 
dom ,  surely,  has  so  rich  a  collection 
beei  stowed  away  in  so  strange  a 
suito  of  rooms.  Rooms,  indeed,  are 
hare  ly  the  word.  The  central  point 
whe  L'e  the  proprietor  wrote  and  stud- 
ied *.vas  a  vaulted  chamber,  and  all 
around  was  a  labyrinth  of  passages 
to  which  you  mounted  or  descended 
by  a  step  or  two ;  of  odd  nooks 
and  sombre  little  corridors,  and 
tiny  apartments  squeezed  aside  into 
corners,  and  lighted  either  from  the 
corridor  or  by  a  lancet- window  or 
a  loophole.  The  floors  were  of 
polished  oak  or  deal;  the  ceilings 
of  stone  or  whitewashed ;  and  as 
to  the  walls,  you  could  see  nothing 
of  them  for  the  panelling  of 
shel/es  and  the  backs  of  the 
volumes.  It  was  books — books — 
books  —  everywhere;  the  brilliant 
modern  binding  of  recent  works 
relieving  the  dull  and  far  more 
appi  opriate  tints  of  work  -  worn 
leather  and  time -stained  vellum. 
To  'he  visitor  it  seemed  confusion 
won  e  confounded ;  though  wher- 
ever his  glance  happened  to  fall,  he 
had  assurance  of  the  treasures  heap- 
ed it  random  around  him.  But 
his  host  carried  the  clue  to  the 
labyrinth  in  his  brain,  and  could 
lay  his  hand  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  on  the  book  he  happened 
to  vant.  And  with  the  wonders 
he  tad  to  offer  for  your  admiration, 
you  forgot  the  flight  of  time,  till 
you  woke  up  from  your  abstraction 
in  tl  le  enchanted  library,  to  inquire 
aboit  the  manuscript  that  was  in 
cour  5e  of  publication.  So  Southey, 
in  tiie  last  generation,  though  he 
had  always  to  struggle  for  an  in- 
com",  crammed  his  little  house 
fron  cellar  to  garret  with  a  really 
noKe  collection;  yet  we  may  be 
cert;  in  that  there  were  very  few  of 


his  books  which  he  had  not  either 
read  or  repeatedly  consulted.  But 
Southey  was  a  phenomenon  of  in- 
defatigable industry :  perhaps  he 
undertook  a  greater  variety  of  work 
than  any  writer  before  or  since  ;  and 
he  seldom  stirred  from  his  Keswick 
hermitage,  and  lived  before  the 
days  of  the  lending  libraries.  These 
lending  and  circulating  libraries 
have  gone  far  towards  altering 
everything.  Nowadays  a  man  who 
can  afford  a  moderate  subscription 
has  such  opportunities  as  the  richer 
of  our  grandfathers  never  hoped  for; 
and  even  students  in  the  humblest 
ranks  of  society  are  generally  with- 
in reach  of  some  literary  institute. 
Nobody  living  in  London  and  in 
a  similar  position  can  enjoy  again 
the  opportunities  of  Charles  Lamb. 
With  the  healthiest  and  most  ra- 
venous of  appetites  he  was  always 
on  short  allowance ;  but  then,  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  he  treated 
himself  to  a  feast,  he  enjoyed  it 
with  a  gusto  we  can  hardly  figure 
to  ourselves.  We  see  him  taking 
his  evening  strolls  toward  the  sec- 
ond-hand bookseller's  or  the  book- 
stall— not  the  brilliant  display  of 
the  modern  railway  station,  but 
such  a  business-like  exhibition  of 
half-worn  volumes  as  is  still  to  be 
found  in  the  purlieus  of  Blooms- 
bury,  on  the  quais  of  the  Seine,  or 
the  carrefours  of  the  Latin  Quarter. 
His  affections  are  in  suspense  be- 
tween rival  attractions,  till  appre- 
hension of  being  anticipated  forces 
him  to  a  selection.  In  any  case,  he 
cannot  go  far  wrong,  since  he  well 
knows  what  he  has  deliberately  set 
his  heart  upon.  And  then  the 
cherished  book  was  taken  home 
to  be  devoured,  and  it  tasted  the 
sweeter  for  being  the  fruit  of  an  ex- 
travagance. The  blase  book-buyer 
who  can  spend  as  he  pleases,  and  has 
the  run  of  libraries  that  are  pretty 
nearly  exhaustive,  knows  nothing 
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of  the  hearty  enjoyment  that  must 
be  taken  by  fits  and  starts — as  when 
the  intelligent  mechanic,  who  has 
set  his  mind  on  getting  on,  picks 
up  some  second-hand  manual  cheap, 
that  is  full  to  him  of  the  fairy-tales 
of  science.  The  matter  and  the 
marvels  it  contains  are  everything 
to  him,  while  the  style  goes  for 
very  little;  and  indeed  the  more 
matter-of-fact  the  contents  are,  the 
more  are  they  likely  to  impress 
him.  For  one  can  never  read  with 
such  excited  attention  as  when  each 
new  fact  and  marvellous  revelation 
that  dawns  upon  you  is  a  part  of 
education  and  a  stepping-stone  to 
success. 

Yet  even  the  sated  voluptuary 
may  have  his  times  of  enjoyment, 
should  he  submit  himself  for  a  time 
to  salutary  restraint,  or  try  a  whole- 
some regimen  of  total  abstinence. 
Accident  places  most  men  occasion- 
ally in  circumstances  when  they 
cannot  afford  to  be  particular,  and 
are  grateful  for  what  they  can  get. 
Speaking  for  ourselves,  though  we 
are  seldom  safe  from  sea-sickness,  we 
do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  read 
with  more  pleasure  than  on  a  long 
and  tedious  sea-voyage,  when  we 
had  rashly  trusted  to  the  resources 
of  the  ship.  The  library  contained 
in  a  couple  of  tiny  shelves  on  either 
side  of  the  rudder -case,  though 
"  small"  enough  in  all  conscience, 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  "  well- 
selected."  The  purser  might  have 
laid  it  in  with  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
stores,  and  it  had  been  supplement- 
ed afterwards  by  waifs  and  derelicts. 
A  first  inspection  was  eminently 
disheartening ;  but  when  we  had 
found  our  sea-legs  after  a  sharp  bout 
of  illness,  we  turned  to  it  again 
with  altered  feelings.  To  this  hour 
we  have  a  most  affectionate  memory 
of  the  volumes  we  read  under  every 
variety  of  circumstances  —  on  the 
steps  of  the  paddle-boxes,  under 


the  lee  of  the  companion  -  hatch, 
bending  over  the  swaying  table  in 
the  cabin  by  the  light  of  a  swing- 
ing-lamp. A  queerly-assorted  mis- 
cellany they  were, — three -volume 
novels,  by  third-rate  writers  of  the 
superannuated  school  of  antiquated 
fashion — magazines  that  must  have 
blushed  unseen  through  a  brief  ex- 
istence, since  we  never  heard  of 
them  before  or  since — biographies 
of  worthy  but  dry -minded  Dis- 
senting divines,  whose  fame  must 
have  been  circumscribed  in  their 
peculiar  communions.  We  can 
never  hope  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  renewing  acquaintance  with  them; 
and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,  since 
we  might  exchange  pleasant  recol- 
lections for  grievous  disillusioning. 
But  nothing  can  rob  us  of  the 
agreeable  recollection  of  charmed 
hours  spent  in  their  company,  when 
we  were  only  recalled  to  what  was 
going  on  around  us  by  some  passing 
ship,  or  a  staggering  passenger  com- 
ing to  grief  among  the  crockery. 
We  have  made  ourself  happy  of  a 
wet  day  in  the  High  Alps  with  some 
tattered  volumes  of  the  Tauchnitz, 
scarcely  caring  to  regret  the  missing 
pages  that  piqued  our  curiosity 
while  they  gave  scope  to  the  imagi- 
nation. We  have  soothed  the  lei- 
sure of  recovery  from  sudden  illness 
in  a  French  inn  with  the  loose 
sheets  of  a  '  Times/  and  an  old 
copy  or  two  of  the  'Charivari,'  which 
had  served  for  lining  to  the  drawers 
of  a  commode;  and  though  natu- 
rally we  may  have  grumbled  at  the 
straits  to  which  we  were  reduced, 
yet  in  the  retrospect  we  can  only 
feel  remorse  for  our  ingratitude. 
For  we  take  the  normal  object  of 
nineteen  readers  in  twenty  to  be 
pleasure,  improvement  being  indif- 
ferent to  them,  or  but  a  secondary 
consideration  ;  and  pleasure  is  most 
surely  begotten  of  the  short  com- 
mons that  make  you  comparatively 
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iudiJferent   to   the   menu    of    your 
repasts. 

The  fact  is,  that  with  the  blunt- 
ed susceptibilities  of  later  life,  short 
com] nons  are  the  best  substitute  for 
the  freshness  of  intelligent  boyhood. 
What  would  any  veteran  of  us  give 
to  bo  back  again  in  the  days  when 
the  whole  world  of  wonders  lay 
before  us  unexplored ;  before  the 
senses  had  become  jaded,  and  while 
the  fancy  was  still  unfagged  1 
Tho  igh  even  then  you  had  strong 
and  decided  predilections,  and  were 
as  fastidious,  perhaps,  as  you  have 
sine* 3  grown  with  satiety.  The 
books  that  were  presented  for  your 
edification  by  well-meaning  friends 
were  often  thrown  aside  after  a 
glance  at  the  title-page ;  and  you 
would  rather  twirl  your  thumbs 
through  the  weariness  of  a  winter 
evening  than  settle  to  what  smack- 
ed (if  the  school-room  in  disguise. 
But  when  you  did  come  across  a 
volume  you  liked,  it  almost  recon- 
ciled you  to  inaction  on  a  summer 
afternoon  ;  and  when  you  found  a 
favourite  you  stuck  to  it,  with  a 
constant  love  surpassing  that  of 
women.  We  remember  how  we 
read  again  and  again  'Evenings  at 
Home,'  Howitt's  '  Boy's  Country 
Bool?:,'  Harris's  'Wild  Sports  of 
Southern  Africa,'  'Robinson  Crusoe/ 
'  Gulliver's  Travels,'  'Tom  Cringle,' 
and  the  '  Cruise  of  the  Midge.'  Even 
in  those  days  we  picked  and  chose 
on  vaguely  critical  principles.  Of 
course  we  did  not  appreciate  the 
voyage  to  Laputa  ;  nor  did  we  care 
so  greatly  for  Robinson  when  he 
had  left  his  island  and  taken  to 
travelling  as  a  gentleman  of  inde- 
pendent property;  though  we  warm- 
ed to  something  of  the  old  interest 
when  he  fell  among  the  wolves  in 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  We 
hardly  needed  the  pictures  to  help 
out  our  imagination,  though  they 
may  have  assisted  us,  no  doubt,  to 


more  vivid  impressions.  Yet  how 
well  we  recollect  each  line  and 
touch  in  them ;  Robinson  contem- 
plating the  pile  of  goods  he  had 
rafted  ashore,  with  the  cat  sitting 
in  meditative  mind  on  the  top  of 
it;  his  starting  back  at  the  sight 
of  the  footprint  in  the  sands,  with 
one  of  his  hands  thrown  up  towards 
heaven  in  horror,  and  each  hair 
in  his  rough  skin  cap  seeming  to 
bristle.  Harris  galloping  behind 
the  giraffes,  or  topping  the  ridge  of 
the  valley  of  elephants;  Gulliver 
with  the  ladder  resting  against  his 
thigh,  and  the  Lilliputians  climbing 
over  him  in  companies  to  take  an 
inventory  of  the  contents  of  his 
pockets.  Had  the  memory  retained 
its  early  tenacity — or  rather,  if  we 
could  command  and  regulate  that 
intensity  of  absorption — how  differ- 
ent would  be  the  condition  of  one's 
mind  at  this  moment,  and  how  in- 
finitely more  satisfactory  would  be 
the  labours  of  our  maturity  ! 

As  you  may  take  observations  of 
casual  readers  in  the  railway  car- 
riages, so  you  have  great  opportu- 
nities of  passing  professionals  and 
distinguished  amateurs  under  review 
in  the  libraries  of  the  great  literary 
clubs.  Whether  they  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  toil  for  a  name 
and  a  living — whether  they  merely 
ride  some  hobby  hard,  or  take  a 
comprehensive  interest  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day — all  of  them  are  more 
or  less  blase  in  books.  The  sight  of 
the  shelves  in  the  suites  of  rooms, 
densely  packed  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling,  might  send  an  earnest 
novice  into  raptures  or  despair,  ac- 
cording as  his  introduction  to  it 
happened  to  strike  him.  But  habit 
is  everything,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
habitues  having  had  the  run  of 
similar  collections  from  their  youth, 
live  among  those  treasures  as  if  they 
did  not  exist — like  the  guests  sitting 
down  in  a  grand  dining -hall  that 
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has  been  panelled  with  carvings  of 
fruit  and  flowers.  They  have  an 
agreeable  impression  that  the  walls 
#,re  appropriately  adorned,  and  that 
is  all.  Should  you  happen  to 
want  a  volume,  you  apply  to  the 
librarian,  or  go  straight  to  its  place, 
guided  by  the  catalogue.  Very 
possibly  it  is  not  once  in  the  year 
that  you  take  a  turn  round  the  cases 
and  the  galleries,  and  then  your 
stroll  makes  you  somewhat  melan- 
choly. It  is  not  in  human  nature 
not  to  feel  regretful,  when  you  are 
reminded  of  the  treasures  lying  al- 
ways within  your  reach,  and  think 
of  the  hours  you  are  perpetually 
wasting.  We  do  not  allude  merely 
to  those  solid  works  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  effort  at  all  times,  and 
especially  as  you  grow  older.  Most 
busy  men,  even  when  they  are  fond 
of  books,  like  the  lightest  literature 
by  way  of  relaxation.  But  here,  in 
one  corner,  you  come  on  a  collection 
of  the  poets,  which  you  feel  you 
have  been  foolishly  in  the  habit 
of  neglecting.  In  another  are  the 
essays  of  those  graceful  writers 
who  delighted  you  long  ago  with 
their  wit  and  wisdom.  There 
are  the  masterpieces  of  polished 
irony,  and  the  speeches  of  the 
orators  of  former  generations  on 
subjects  that  are  again  become  the 
questions  of  the  day.  You  are 
reminded,  in  short,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  inexhaustible  world  of 
literature,  with  beauties  and  in- 
terests to  please  every  fancy,  which 
should  never  grow  antiquated  or 
out  of  fashion,  though  they  may 
be  thrust  aside  and  forgotten.  The 
eager  authors  of  the  day  may  mur- 
mur at  merits  undervalued  ;  but,  in 
fact,  when  we  look  down  from  the 
gallery  in  a  collection  of  the  past, 
on  the  tables  that  are  strewed  with 
their  latest  productions,  we  stand 
amazed  at  their  extraordinary  good 
fortune.  Take  the  most  meritorious 


or  the  vainest  of  them  at  their  own 
estimation,  and  if  they  were  chal- 
lenged to  a  fair  start  and  no  favour, 
they  might  be  anywhere  or  nowhere 
in  the  race  for  attraction  with  some 
scores  of  rivals  in  their  own  line 
and  style,  unless,  indeed,  they  have 
something  new  to  say  or  to  report 
— and  that  every  day  becomes  more 
improbable.  A  man,  on  lounging 
into  the  library,  walks  instinctive- 
ly to  the  tables  where  the  newest 
books  are  laid  out.  A  title  or  a 
binding  strikes  his  fancy;  he  throws 
himself  into  the  nearest  chair,  and 
perseveres  as  often  as  not,  from 
sheer  listlessness  or  laziness.  He 
cannot  be  troubled  getting  up  to 
change,  or  striking  into  a  new  cur- 
rent of  thought ;  and  then  he  can 
break  off  for  a  gossip  at  any  mo- 
ment, without  showing  or  feeling 
annoyance  at  the  interruption  ;  for 
these  are  gentlemen  who  seldom 
seem  to  read  at  all,  though  they  can 
never  make  themselves  comfortable 
without  a  book  in  their  hand.  One 
eye  may  be  glancing  carelessly  at 
the  page,  while  the  other  is  always 
ready  to  sweep  the  horizon.  They 
prick  their  ears  at  the  opening  of  a 
door  or  the  faintest  sound  of  a  foot- 
fall. With  diabolical  strategy,  they 
take  care  to  place  themselves  where 
they  can  command  one  or  two 
entrances  —  or  still  better,  where 
they  can  cut  the  communications 
with  the  magazine  tables  ;  and  we 
need  not  say  that  they  are  horribly 
dangerous.  For  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  reading  within  reach  of 
them ;  they  show  a  sublime  indif- 
ference to  your  most  ostentatious 
airs  of  abstraction,  addressing  you 
apropos  to  nothing  on  the  subjects 
most  foreign  to  your  thoughts.  As 
frequenters  of  the  library  and  profes- 
sional smatterers,  they  are  bound 
to  know  something  about  the  latest 
books,  but  any  information  they 
have  they  gather  from  reviews. 
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There  are  other  men  who  appear  to 
read  almost  as  negligently,  and  who 
are  almost  as  indifferent  to  being 
disturbed,  though  not  positively 
aggressive.  But  these  have  really 
th(i  latest  literature  at  their  fingers' 
ends,  and  it  is  not  very  often  you 
find  them  tripping  in  their  facts. 
The  secret  is,  that  they  are  most 
accomplished  skimmers,  and  can 
pa  ise  and  pounce  almost  intuitively 
on  what  is  the  gist  of  the  book  or 
th(i  story.  We  fancy  that  their 
memories,  as  a  rule,  are  rather  quick 
and  flashy  than  retentive  ;  and  yet 
th<3y  accumulate  a  store  of  loose  in- 
foi  mation  that  quickens  their  intel- 
ligence for  fresh  acquisitions.  Then 
thore  is  the  heavy  reader,  who  puzzles 
out  a  scent  like  a  sleuth-hound.  It 
matters  not  what  may  be  the  subject 
of  his  studies :  it  may  be  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophy  or  the  most 
trivial  fiction.  He  spells  out  every 
line  in  every  page,  and  seems  to 
poader  each  phrase  as  if  it  were  the 
key  to  an  enigma.  Whether  his 
capacity  has  grasp  in  proportion  to 
its  slowness,  is  a  mystery  that  is 
hardly  worth  solving,  even  for  curi- 
osity; for  he  thinks  and  speaks  as 
deliberately  as  he  reads ;  he  has 
a  mania  for  communicating  what 
he  has  acquired  so  laboriously,  and 
it  would  be  the  wantonness  of  fool- 
hardiness  to  expose  yourself  to  be 
button-holed  by  him.  Then  there 
is  the  selfish  reader,  who  is  a  stand- 
ing nuisance  to  his  neighbours.  He 
lunches  light  and  early,  and  hurries 
up -stairs  to  secure  the  most  comfort- 
ab.e  chair  in  the  snuggest  corner. 
Ho  jerks  up  his  feet  on  the  fender 
in  winter ;  subsides  slowly  among 
tho  cushions,  till  a  view  from  be- 
hind shows  you  nothing  but  a  bald 
crown  over  the  chair -back,  and 
loses  all  consciousness  of  external 
matters  till  he  rouses  himself  tardily 
to  think  about  dinner.  There  is 
tho  excited  reader,  who  tears  his 


way  through  the  books,  that  appear 
to  put  him  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  passions.  You  see 
him  clutching  nervously  at  the 
pages  as  if  he  would  precipitate 
himself  forward  and  anticipate  con- 
clusions ;  he  rolls  his  eyes,  and 
clenches  his  fists,  and  snarls  in 
the  concentrated  energy  of  indig- 
nation. Or,  if  he  happens  to  be 
tickled,  he  reads  with  rippling 
smiles,  varied  by  occasional  spasms 
of  approving  laughter.  And  more 
obnoxious  than  any,  there  is  the 
somniferous  and  stertorous  reader, 
who  drops  off  into  sleep  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  presents  you 
with  a  study  of  indigestion  and 
suppressed  nightmare,  till  it  pleases 
him  to  waken  with  a  snort  or  a 
chuckle. 

Objectionable,  though  in  a  very 
different  way,  is  the  critical  student 
who  seems  to  be  collating  for  the 
purpose  of  editing  some  edition. 
He  rather  pecks  at  his  authorities 
than  settles  to  them ;  he  is  always 
making  raids  all  over  the  place,  which 
are  sometimes  richly  repaid  with 
heavy  arinfuls  of  literature,  though 
not  unfrequently  he  comes  back 
empty-handed.  He  is  a  man  who 
evidently  trusts  little  to  his  mem- 
ory, but  loves  to  note  everything 
in  black  and  white.  He  sits  in  a 
litter  of  loose  sheets,  and  manages 
to  surround  himself  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  with  mountainous 
piles  of  promiscuous  volumes.  If 
his  brain  can  evolve  any  system  from 
that  chaos,  his  powers  of  analysis 
and  organisation  must  be  infinitely 
superior  to  his  memory.  Finally, 
there  are  the  readers  whom  you  can- 
not help  reverencing,  were  it  only 
for  the  distinguished  reputation  they 
have  made  for  themselves,  and  the 
benefits  they  are  bestowing  on  their 
contemporaries  and  posterity.  These 
are  the  men  who,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  acknowledged  work,  are  writ- 
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ing  or  revising  the  best  part  of  the  is  no  mistaking  the  expression  of 
articles  in  the  last  edition  of  the  close  and  critical  attention,  or  the 
'Encyclopaedia  Britannica.'  Not  a  power  of  quick  and  shrewd  con- 
few  of  them  are  the  greatest  living  centration.  They  know  what  to 
authorities  in  their  own  especial  de-  study  and  what  to  reject ;  but  when 
partments  of  literature ;  and  it  is  they  read,  they  read  to  purpose, 
sad  to  think  what  the  loss  must  be  Nor  can  you  do  better  than  take 
of  any  one  of  these  precious  lives,  example  from  them  as  to  their 
with  its  rich  and  varied  accumula-  methods  of  application,  if  you  can- 
tions.  Most  of  those  men  of  great  not  hope  to  rise  to  the  range  of 
intellect  are  model  readers.  There  their  studies. 


Pnnted  by  William  Blackwood  <k  Sons. 
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SYRIA.— PART   I. 


AMONG     THE     DRUSES. 


THE  traveller  whose  experience  of 
Syria  has  been  confined  to  its  sea- 
board, and  who  has  been  contented 
to  gaze  at  the  snow-clad  summits  or 
barren-looking  spurs  of  the  Lebanon 
from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  or  the 
veranda  of  a  Beyrout  hotel,  can 
form  no  conception  of  the  gems  of 
scenery  which  lie  buried  in  the 
wildest  recesses  of  the  range,  and 
of  the  peculiar  charm  which  its 
mor>3  remote  and  inaccessible  valleys 
possess.  Even  the  road  which 
traverses  the  mountains  from  Bey- 
rout  to  Damascus  fails  to  convey 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  country 
whioh  is  to  be  found  on  either  side 
of  in,  and  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plored by  those  prepared  to  en- 
counter the  hardships  and  discom- 
forts which  must  always  attend 
travl  in  a  region  where  highways 
and  hotels  are  unknown.  In  the 
first  journey  which  I  undertook  in 
the  Lebanon  these  inconveniences 
were,  however,  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mun  ,  and  I  was  fortunate  in  visit- 
ing me  of  its  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  districts  under  auspices 
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exceptionally  favourable.  One  of 
the  most  powerful  and  well  known 
of  the  Druse  chiefs  invited  me  to 
pay  him  a  visit ;  and  as  he  was 
about  to  entertain  H.M.'s  Consul- 
General  for  Syria,  the  latter  was 
so  good  as  to  propose  that  I  should 
form  one  of  his  party,  an  offer 
which  I  thankfully  accepted. 

It  was  on  a  hot  afternoon  last 
April  that  we  left  Beyrout  by  the 
Damascus  road  in  two  carriages, 
traversing  for  a  couple  of  hours  the 
productive  and  beautiful  gardens 
which  surround  the  city,  until  we 
came  to  the  spot  where  further  pro- 
gress in  wheeled  vehicles  became 
impossible,  and  we  found  our  horses 
waiting  to  carry  us  up  the  steep 
mountain  -  path  which  led  to  our 
night  -  quarters.  We  wound  up- 
wards through  groves  of  olives  and 
mulberries, — through  gardens  where 
peaches  and  apricots  were  in  full 
bloom,  where  the  fig-trees  gave 
promise  of  a  luscious  harvest, 
where  the  whole  atmosphere  was 
redolent  of  the  delicious  odours 
of  orange  and  lemon  trees  white 
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with  blossom ;  along  terraces  where 
grain  crops  were  waving,  and  the 
dark  green  of  scattered  pine-trees 
contrasted  with  the  brighter  foliage  \ 
across  sparkling  rills  of  purest  water 
gushing  from  the  hill-sides,  where 
women  were  filling  their  water-jars 
before  nightfall;  while  the  view 
of  the  rich  plain  we  had  left,  bathed 
in  a  sunset  haze,  grew  ever  more  ex- 
tended as  we  mounted  higher,  and 
the  tints  which  played  over  it  more 
exquisitely  soft  and  varied  as  the 
rays  became  more  widely  diffused. 

We  were  now  entering  the  essen- 
tially Druse  district  of  Esh-shuf, 
which  is  governed  by  a  Carinakam 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General 
of  the  Lebanon,  selected  from 
among  the  leading  Druse  families, 
and  who  is  recognised  as  the  official 
head  of  the  Druses  in  the  Lebanon. 
The  present  occupant  of  this  impor- 
tant position  is  the  Emir  Mustapha 
Ruslan,  still  a  young  man,  and  the 
head  of  a  family  which,  if  it  does 
not  wield  the  most. powerful  influ- 
ence in  the  Lebanon,  enjoys  the 
distinction,  where  questions  of  pre- 
cedence are  involved,  of  ranking 
above  all  others  by  virtue  of  the 
title  of  Emir  which  is  vested  in  the 
head  of  the  house — a  circumstance 
which  no  doubt  largely  influenced 
the  Governor-General  in  making  the 
appointment. 

We  were  to  pass  the  night  at  the 
residence  of  this  high  functionary  ; 
and  as  we  approached  the  village 
of  Ain  Anub,  or  "  Fountain  of 
Palms,"  in  which  his  house  is 
situated,  he  came  out  to  meet  us 
riding  a  handsome  Arab  gaily  cap- 
arisoned, and  accompanied  by  about 
twenty  mounted  retainers  and  vil- 
lage notables. 

The  path  was  so  rocky  and  nar- 
row that  we  could  only  scramble 
along  it  in  single  file ;  and  as  we  ap- 
proached the  village,  it  was  bordered 
with  roses  and  pomegranates.  The 
villagers  came  out  to  meet  us  in  the 


dusk,  standing  in  a  row,  and  touch- 
ing the  ground  in  low  salutation  as 
we  passed,  until  we  pulled  up  at  the 
archway  which  formed  the  entrance 
to  our  host's  abode— an  extensive 
two-storeyed  building,  built  against 
the  steep  hill-side,  the  flat  roofs  of  the 
lower  apartments  forming  terraces 
on  which  the  upper  or  principal 
rooms  opened.  These  terraces  com- 
manded a  wonderful  view  of  coast 
line  and  fertile  valleys,  and  of  Bey- 
rout  itself,  with  its  gardens  on  one 
side  and  sand-hills  on  the  other, 
stretching  out  on  its  promontory 
seaward. 

The  reception-room,  fitted  with 
divans,  was  soon  filled  with  a  crowd 
of  visitors,  consisting  of  the  sheikhs 
of  the  neighbouring  villages,  who 
had  come  here  to  make  the  Consul- 
General  acquainted  with  their  views 
in  regard  to  certain  questions  of  in- 
ternal politics  in  which  they  were 
interested.  Ever  since  the  Druse 
nation  was  saved  from  extinction 
by  British  intervention  and  the 
firmness  and  skill  of  Lord  Dufferin, 
they  have  looked  upon  the  English 
as  their  natural  protectors  and  allies. 
I  have  met  individual  Druses  travel- 
ling in  other  parts  of  Syria  who, 
finding  I  was  an  Englishman,  at 
once  called  themselves  countrymen  ; 
and  they  are  generally  considered, 
both  by  Christians  and  Moslems, 
to  be  identified  to  a  peculiar  extent 
with  the  British  —  hence  the  in- 
fluence of  the  British  Consul,  if 
judiciously  wielded,  can  be  all- 
powerful  ;  and  they  naturally  come 
to  him  as  their  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  to  expound  their  griev- 
ances if  they  have  any,  to  make 
known  their  wishes,  and  if  there 
is  any  internal  question  or  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  themselves, 
to  endeavour  to  enlist  him  on  their 
side.  The  matter  which  on  this 
occasion  they  came  to  dicuss  was 
evidently  one  which  interested 
them  warmly ;  but  they  approached 
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it  .somewhat  circuitously,  and  only 
after  a  long  preamble  consisting 
chijfly  of  compliments.  Three 
or  four  of  the  principal  speakers 
rang  the  changes  on  these  for  some 
time,  skilfully  drawing  nearer  to 
the  point  by  degrees,  like  the 
sportsman  who  tries  to  approach 
an  animal  by  going  round  it  with 
corstantly  diminishing  circles,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  lull  the  suspicions  of 
his  prey  until  he  has  got  within 
shot.  With  a  little  practice  these 
Drises  would  make  first-rate  dip- 
lomats ;  and  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Foreign  Office  whether,  consider- 
ing how  much  need  there  is  in  that 
department  of  the  special  qualities 
which  the  Druses  possess  in  so 
eminent  a  degree,  it  might  not  be 
advantageously  recruited  from  this 
sor.rce.  Under  a  bold,  frank,  manly 
exterior,  they  conceal  the  utmost 
subtlety  and  cunning,  and  have  a 
captivating  way  of  deceiving  which 
quite  redeems  it  from  anything 
bate  or  unworthy.  They  are  in- 
debted to  their  religion  for  this 
art  and  from  early  youth  are 
trained  to  economise  truth,  and  to 
dissemble  both  with  Moslem  and 
Christian  in  respect  to  their  creed. 
They  have  one  moral  standard  in 
their  dealings  with  each  other, 
and  another  which  governs  their 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
wo  'Id.  Dissimulation  is  recognised 
by  their  religion  as  a  laudable  ac- 
quirement, and  the  necessity  for  it 
ha^  doubtless  been  forced  upon  them 
by  the  peculiarity  of  their  position. 
A  mere  handful  of  believers  in 
tenets  which,  if  they  were  generally 
known,  would  expose  them  to  attack 
and  persecution,  they  have  learnt 
to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  and 
even  profess  a  sort  of  Mohammedan- 
ism among  Moslems,  just  as  they 
would  with  equal  readiness  profess 
Christianity  did  circumstances  re- 
quire it,  whilst  they  were  secretly 
nourishing  a  supreme  contempt  for 


both  religions.  They  have  a  pro- 
verb which  exactly  expresses  this 
tendency:  "A  man's  shirt,"  they 
say,  "  does  not  change  the  colour  of 
his  skin."  Hence  they  can  trans- 
form the  seeming  of  the  outward 
man  with  great  facility;  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  see  beneath  the 
shirts  and  to  discover  the  colour  of 
the  moral  epidermis.  From  the 
extremely  bold  and  independent 
character  of  the  race,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  were  they  powerful 
enough,  they  would  scorn  the 
devices  to  which  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation  has  driven  them 
to  resort.  Their  Jesuitism,  not  hav- 
ing proselytism  for  its  object,  is  not 
so  much  an  inherent  trait  of  their 
character  as  a  growth  upon  it,  and 
differs  from  that  of  Christians,  who 
practise  arts  of  this  description  in 
the  name  of  religion,  as  the  cun- 
ning of  the  wild  animal  does  from 
that  of  the  poacher,  who  is  setting 
snares  for  him.  We  can  excuse, 
and  even  admire,  the  one,  while  we 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  other. 
Thus  a  Druse,  though  he  may  be 
as  wily  as  a  fox,  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  a  sneak,  and  his  bold  eye 
and  open  and  almost  defiant  coun- 
tenance are  evidence  that  he  at- 
taches no  idea  of  shame  to  profi- 
ciency in  the  arts  of  deception 
which  he  practises.  Our  friends 
at  Ain  Anub,  when  they  did  get  to 
the  point,  seemed  to  think  that  a 
great  deal  was  to  be  done  by  a  con- 
stant reiteration  of  it.  After  one 
chief  had  made  his  statement,  which 
you  felt  meant  something  more  than 
it  openly  expressed,  another  one 
would  suddenly  seem  struck  with 
an  entirely  new  notion,  and  make 
identically  the  same  statement  in 
slightly  varied  language,  with  the 
same  innuendo  at  the  back  of  it  ; 
and  this  would  go  all  round  the 
circle,  until,  out  of  the  slight  varia- 
tions, it  dawned  upon  one  what  the 
hidden  idea,  to  which  none  of  them 
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had  given  plain  utterance,  really 
was.  As  I  listened  to  them,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  these  men  would 
not  merely  do  for  diplomatists,  but 
would  make  excellent  members  of 
Parliament,  and  even  Cabinet  Min- 
isters. Their  faculty  for  saying  one 
thing  while  meaning  another,  or 
for  meaning  more  or  less  than  they 
said  as  circumstances  might  require, 
was  equal  to  anything  I  ever  heard 
from  the  Treasury  bench,  while  they 
possessed  that  imperturbability  of 
countenance  and  immobility  of  ex- 
pression which  so  many  distinguish- 
ed parliamentary  leaders  have  vain- 
ly struggled  to  acquire. 

I  was  for  some  time  a  most  inter- 
ested listener,  and  was  peculiarly 
struck  by  the  fine  physique  and 
proud  bearing  of  many  of  the 
sheikhs.  They  kept  hammering 
away  at  the  same  point  so  much, 
that  latterly  I  got  somewhat  bored ; 
but  possibly  that  was  the  best  way 
of  carrying  it.  The  patience  of  our 
Consul- General  seemed,  however, 
inexhaustible ;  and  as  his  experience 
in  the  mountain  has  been  great, 
he  understood  exactly  what  they 
were  driving  at,  and  they  probably 
obtained  as  much  satisfaction  as 
was  deemed  desirable.  We  sat 
down  ten  to  dinner,  which  our  host 
served  to  us  in  European  style,  his 
chef  evidently  being  an  artist  of 
some  pretensions ;  and  our  sleeping 
accommodation  was  equally  civil- 
ised. Unfortunately  it  came  on  to 
blow  a  khamsin  in  the  night,  and 
the  heat  was  insufferable  —  the 
hot  wind  whistling  through  every 
crevice,  and  so  withering  us  up, 
that  in  the  morning  we  felt  disin- 
clined for  any  exertion,  and  decided 
upon  postponing  our  departure  till 
next  day.  This  was  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sheikhs,  who  came 
and  rehearsed  the  scene  of  the 
evening  before  over  again.  The 
only  way  to  pass  the  day  was  to  lie 
and  pant  in  the  shade,  and  look  at 


the  view;  but  in  the  afternoon  I 
mustered  energy  enough  to  mount 
my  horse  and  ride  up  to  the  village 
of  Shimlan,  situated  near  the  top 
of  the  range,  about  3000  feet  above 
the  sea -level,  and  commanding  a 
still  more  magnificent  prospect. 
Here  one  of  the  largest  silk  fac- 
tories in  the  Lebanon  is  in  full 
operation,  and  I  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  pro- 
cess. Unfortunately,  the  cocoon, 
which  once  gave  the  Lebanon  silk 
its  great  superiority,  no  longer  ex- 
ists, and  has  been  replaced  by  those 
introduced  from  Japan,  which  are 
larger  in  size  but  inferior  in  texture 
to  those  which  have  suffered  extinc- 
tion. Still,  the  silk  industry  is 
almost  the  only  one  in  the  province 
which  is  flourishing,  and  is  indeed 
the  staple  product  of  the  country. 
Its  manufacture  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  some  6000  hands,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  agricultural  labour 
involved  in  the  growth  of  mulberry- 
trees,  the  picking  of  the  leaves,  and 
so  forth. 

Our  road  next  morning  lay  across 
the  ridge  down  into  the  valley  of 
the  Damur,  which  flows  through  a 
wild  gorge  towards  the  sea.  We 
now  lost  sight  of  the  coast,  and  our 
gaze  wandered  instead  over  the 
lovely  valley  beneath  us,  with  vil- 
lages nestling  amid  brightly  varied 
foliage,  or  clinging  to  the  sides  of 
rugged  rocks,  their  flat  roofs  some- 
times supported  by  pillars  and  rest- 
ing on  arches,  which  gave  them  a 
peculiar  and  often  elegant  appear- 
ance. We  descended  into  the  gorge 
by  a  steep  and  very  bad  road,  and 
then  crossed  the  river — which  here 
wildly  dashes  between  overhanging 
crags — by  a  picturesque  bridge  called 
Jisr  el  Kadi.  We  met  an  old  lady  on 
it  closely  veiled,  riding  astride  on  a 
donkey,  who,  recognising  the  leaders 
of  our  party,  screamed  out  in  a 
cracked  voice,  "God  bless  the 
Father  of  the  Druses !  God  bless 
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England  and  give  her  victory  ! " 
with  many  other  warm  expressions 
of  goodwill.  Indeed,  I  found  the 
Druse  women  far  more  eager  poli- 
ticians than  Eastern  females  usually 
are,  and  very  demonstrative  in  their 
way  of  expressing  their  sympathies. 
The  hillsides  were  carpeted  with 
wild  flowers,  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  conspicuous  of  which  was 
the  cyclamen  in  various  shades, 
and  growing  in  great  abundance. 
Anemones,  asphodel,  iris,  broom, 
and  many  other  flowers  were  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  air  was  fragrant 
with  scent.  Near  the  river  I  ob- 
served a  quantity  of  myrtle.  Clam- 
be  ring  up  the  side  of  the  opposite 
hill,  we  soon  reached  a  spring  in  an 
olive  grove,  which  had  been  fixed 
upon  as  our  mid-day  resting-place  ; 
and  here  we  enjoyed  that  delightful 
hour  of  repose,  the  pleasures  of  which 
arc  familiar  to  every  traveller  who 
has  ridden  much  in  hot  countries. 
The  only  drawback  to  it  is  that  it 
has  an  end,  and  that  a  moment 
comes  when  one  has  once  more  to 
face  the  sun  and  the  fatigue.  "We 
climbed  another  ridge,  and  descend- 
ed upon  a  valley  more  thickly  popu- 
lated and  richly  cultivated  than  the 
one  we  had  left — one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile,  districts  in  the  Lebanon. 
When  one  has  been  riding,  as  I  had 
for  some  weeks  previously,  over  the 
barren  hills  and  wretched  cultivation 
of  thinly-populated  Palestine,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the 
contrast  which  the  Lebanon  presents, 
and  which  points  its  own  moral. 

The  comparative  prosperity  which 
the  country  enjoys  is  clearly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  administrative 
concessions  which  were  granted  to 
the  Lebanon  after  the  massacres. 
No  doubt  the  population  is  more 
ci/ilised  and  enterprising  than  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  Turkish 
Enapire,  and  their  industrious  habits 
are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 


area  is  so  limited,  and  so  thickly 
peopled,  that  every  foot  of  land  has 
to  be  cultivated;  but,  apart  from 
this,  there  is  a  material  wellbeing 
apparent,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
special  privileges  which  have  been 
granted  to  the  people,  and  which 
exempts  them  from  that  vexatious 
interference  from  Constantinople 
that  paralyses  good  government  in 
so  many  of  the  other  provinces  of 
Turkey.  The  baleful  influence  of 
the  corrupt  centre  thus  extends  to 
the  extremities,  and  all  efforts  of 
the  local  authorities,  however  well 
intended,  to  reform  abuses,  are 
neutralised  by  the  intrigues  of  those 
who  fatten  upon  such  abuses,  and 
share  the  plunder  which  they  derive 
from  them  with  influential  politi- 
cians at  Constantinople.  No  sooner 
is  this  most  unhealthy  bond  of 
union  severed  than  the  province 
thus  disconnected  begins  to  improve. 
Under  the  rule  of  even  a  tolerably 
good  governor,  its  industries  begin  to 
revive,  flagrant  abuses  no  longer  pro- 
tected at  headquarters  are  remedied, 
and  the  people,  masters  to  some  ex- 
tent of  their  own  destinies,  enjoy  a 
security  of  life  and  property  to 
which  they  have  heretofore  been 
strangers,  and  which  encourages 
their  spirit  of  enterprise.  These 
signs  of  prosperity  were  conspicu- 
ously apparent  as  we  approached 
the  large  town  of  Der  el  Kamur, 
which  lays  claim  to  the  distinction 
of  being  the  capital  of  the  Lebanon. 
It  is  situated  on  a  steep  hillside, 
but  every  inch  of  the  slope  is  ter- 
raced and  cultivated  with  vines, 
mulberries,  fig  and  other  fruit  trees, 
and  grain.  There  is  not  enough 
corn  raised,  however,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  population.  The  town 
contains  from  7000  to  8000  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  houses  were  superior 
in  construction  and  architecture 
generally  to  anything  I  had  yet 
seen  in  the  Lebanon.  In  former 
days  Der  el  Kamur  was  a  great 
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Druse  centre  ;  but  the  Druses  were 
driven  out  of  it  at  the  time  of  the 
massacres,  and  have  now  established 
their  headquarters  at  Baaklin,  a 
village  six  or  seven  miles  distant, 
and  just  hidden  from  view  by  the 
ridge  of  the  other  side  of  the  val- 
ley. Although  in  the  middle  of 
a  Druse  district,  Der  el  Kamur  is 
almost  exclusively  Maronite,  and 
was  in  a  great  state  of  ferment  on 
the  day  of  our  arrival,  for  news  had 
just  been  received  of  the  pardon, 
under  very  humiliating  conditions, 
of  one  of  their  leading  bishops,  who 
had  been  exiled  about  a  year  before 
by  the  Governor- General,  Eustem 
Pasha,  for  intriguing  against  his 
Government,  and  making  himself 
generally  obnoxious.  As  the  entire 
Maronite  population  in  the  Lebanon 
only  numbers  about  150,000  souls, 
and  as  their  spiritual  welfare  is  con- 
fided to  one  patriarch,  ten  bishops, 
and  some  7000  or  8000  monks 
and  priests,  it  may  be  readily  ima- 
gined that  the  ecclesiastical  pot  is 
kept  perpetually  on  the  boil,  and 
that  a  large  supply  of  hot  water  is 
always  gushing  forth  from  this  dis- 
proportionately large  clerical  reser- 
voir. It  is  an  indisputable  fact, 
and  one  susceptible  of  verification 
by  any  one  who  likes  to  take  the 
trouble,  that  throughout  both  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  Turkey,  just  in 
proportion  as  the  clerical  element 
preponderates  in  a  Christian  com- 
munity, whether  it  be  Catholic  or 
Greek,  are  intrigues  rampant,  are 
quarrels  instigated,  and  atrocities 
perpetrated,  where  the  proportion  is 
so  very  large  as  in  the  Lebanon. 
Even  a  massacre  becomes  possible ; 
and  although  upon  the  last  occasion 
the  slaughter  recoiled  upon  those 
who  instigated  it,  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  taken  warning.  But  the 
old  fanatical  influences  are  still  at 
work,  and  are  a  source  of  endless 
trouble  and  difficulty  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Governor-General,  even  though, 


as  in  the  case  of  the  Lebanon,  he 
must  be  himself  a  Christian;  and 
when  he  manifests  impartiality,  he 
is  accused  of  impiety,  while  his 
attempts  to  control  the  passions  of 
his  fellow-Christians  are  stigmatised 
as  treachery  to  a  religion  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  one  of  brotherly  love. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a 
governor  -  general  of  the  Lebanon 
who  has  displayed  greater  firmness, 
tact,  and  impartiality  than  Kustem 
Pasha,  the  present  occupant  of  that 
high  office,  and  he  has  consequently 
to  struggle  against  the  whole  cleri- 
cal influence  of  the  country.  His 
task  is  rendered  doubly  difficult 
from  the  fact  that  the  Maronites 
are  under  a  special  French  protec- 
torate; and  although  the  present 
Government  of  France  is  not  dis- 
posed to  exercise  its  influence  in 
favour  of  clericalism,  the  whole 
Catholic  party  in  France  is  always 
ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Maronite  priesthood,  doubtless  from 
conscientious  though  mistaken  mo- 
tives; and  this  strong  sympathy 
is  apt  to  develop  political  conse- 
quences which  call  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  greatest  tact  and  moder- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  diplomatic 
agents  both  of  France  and  England 
in  this  quarter.  Fortunately,  when 
a  healthy  understanding  exists,  as 
has  been  the  case  for  some  time  past, 
between  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Lebanon  and  the  Consuls-General 
of  England  and  France,  these  dis-. 
turbing  influences  can  be  controlled, 
—  for  the  population,  when  not 
worked  upon  by  their  priests,  desire 
nothing  more  than  to  be  allowed  to 
live  in  peace  and  harmony  with 
their  Druse  and  Moslem  neigh- 
bours; and  it  is  wonderful,  con- 
sidering the  violence  of  the  pas- 
sions which  were  aroused  less  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  scenes  of 
bloodshed  to  which  they  gave  rise, 
how  much  good  feeling  existed 
among  the  peasantry,  in  spite  of  the 
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never-ceasing  efforts  of  their  spirit- 
ual advisers  to  destroy  it.  This 
arises  possibly  from  the  fact  that, 
whh  an  increase  of  prosperity,  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood  is  some- 
what on  the  wane ;  while  the  un- 
blushing effrontery  with  which  they 
an  .ass  wealth,  and  drain  the  coun- 
try for  the  maintenance  of  their 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  does 
not  tend  to  increase  their  popularity. 
In  Der  el  Kamur  there  was  a  de- 
cided clerical  and  anti-clerical  party ; 
and  although  the  clerical  party,  was 
the  strongest — for  the  residence  of 
the  aggrieved  bishop  was  in  the 
inmediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  and  his  local  influence  was 
therefore  considerable — I  was  sur- 
prised, on  conversing  on  the  matter 
with  some  of  its  inhabitants,  to  find 
hew  very  decidedly  his  conduct  was 
condemned,  and  how  warmly  the 
action  of  the  Governor-General  was 
supported. 

We  were  met  before  entering 
the  town  by  a  mounted  deputation, 
who  formed  an  escort.  Among  the 
notables  were  several  who  spoke 
F?ench,  and  there  was  altogether 
an  air  of  civilisation  about  the  place 
which  one  hardly  expected  to  find 
ir  a  remote  valley  of  the  Lebanon. 
A  good  carriage  -  road,  about  two 
niles  long,  connects  Der  el  Kamur 
with  the  palace  of  Beteddin,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Governor- 
General,  who,  unfortunately  for  us, 
was  absent  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit.  The  town  and  the  palace 
siand  facing  each  other  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  valley.  Both  are 
about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  view  of  each  from 
the  other  is  strikingly  picturesque. 
The  rambling  palace  of  Beteddin  is 
parched  on  a  projecting  promontory, 
aid  forms  an  imposing  object  as 
oie  ascends  to  it  from  the  bottom 
of  the  valley.  As  we  clattered  up 
to  the  gateway  we  received  quite  a 
magnificent  reception  :  two  hundred 


men — all  Lebanon  militia,  but  as 
well  set  up  and  uniformed  as  any 
line  regiment — were  drawn  up,  and 
presented  arms  as  we  passed  into 
the  large  outer  court,  which  is  at 
once  a  parade-ground  and  principal 
entrance  to  the  palace ;  round  it 
are  barracks  for  six  hundred  men, 
prisons,  the  military  store  depart- 
ments, and  various  offices.  Passing 
through  a  gateway  ornamented  with 
frescoes  and  mosaic  work,  we  enter 
another  court-yard,  and  here  I  was 
strongly  reminded  of  the  old  palace 
of  the  Tartar  Khans  at  Bagtche 
Serai,  in  the  Crimea.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  apartments  and  galle- 
ries, and  a  fountain  played  in  the 
middle — indeed  there  was  a  wealth 
of  water  everywhere  throughout  the 
palace ;  then  we  passed  through 
still  another  gateway,  more  elabo- 
rately decorated  with  carving  and 
Arabesque  work,  which  led  us  into 
an  inner  court.  This  had  formerly 
been  the  harem,  but  the  Governor- 
General  had  made  it  his  private 
apartments  and  reception  rooms. 
Here  we  were  entertained  with 
coffee  and  sherbet  by  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  troops,  and  we 
talked  over  the  politics  of  the  Leb- 
anon past  and  present,  and  of  the 
history  of  the  palace,  and  its  builder 
in  particular.  As  it  is  little  more 
than  fifty  years  since  it  was  com- 
pleted, this  history  does  not  go 
very  far  back,  and  the  influence  of 
the  stirring  events  of  which  it  was 
the  scene  still  strongly  colours  the 
politics  of  "the  Mountain."  The 
Druses,  like  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland,  with  whom  they  have 
many  national  characteristics  in 
common,  are  essentially  feudal,  and 
their  history  resolves  itself  into  a 
record  of  perpetual  struggles  for 
supremacy  between  rival  chiefs  or 
heads  of  clans.  During  the  last 
century  the  two  most  powerful 
families  in  the  Lebanon  were  the 
Shehab  and  Jumbelat.  In  those 
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days  it  used  to  be  said  that  the 
Shehab  were  the  brains,  the  Jum- 
belat  the  purse,  and  another  fam- 
ily, distinguished  for  its  valour  in 
war,  the  sword  of  the  Druses.  The 
Shehab  are  said  originally  to  have 
come  from  the  Hauran  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusaders,  and  to  have  set- 
tled at  Hasbeya,  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Hermon,  where  they  acquired 
great  power  and  influence.  About 
200  years  ago  they  moved  to  this 
part  of  the  Lebanon,  and  took 
an  active  share  in  the  clan  warfare 
which  was  continually  going  on 
between  the  principal  families.  By 
degrees  they  acquired  an  almost 
paramount  influence,  and  in  1789 
the  since  celebrated  Emir  Beshir, 
then  chief  of  the  family,  was  chosen 
as  head  Sheikh  of  the  Druses.  At 
this  time  the  authority  of  the  Porte 
in  the  Lebanon  was  little  more 
than  nominal,  and  the  Christians 
were  unable  to  compete  in  warlike 
prowess  with  the  Druses,  who  prac- 
tically governed  the  country.  As, 
however,  the  Druses  were  con- 
stantly fighting  among  themselves, 
the  Maronites  could  always  make 
their  influence  felt  by  allying  them- 
selves with  one  side  or  the  other; 
and  the  Emir  Beshir,  in  order  the 
better  to  conciliate  them,  professed 
to  have  strong  Christian  tendencies, 
and  allowed  it  even  to  be  supposed 
that  he  was  a  thorough  Christian 
at  heart.  His  great  rival  was  the 
Sheikh  Beshir,  of  the  Jumbelat 
family — a  man  who,  in  addition  to 
his  great  natural  gifts,  possessed 
immense  wealth,  and  wielded  a 
corresponding  influence.  At  first 
the  Emir  Beshir  found  it  to  be  for 
his  interest  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  his  powerful  rival,  the  Sheikh 
Beshir,  waiting  for  the  day  to  come 
until  his  schemes  were  so  far  ma- 
tured, and  his  power  sufficiently 
consolidated,  to  take  a  line  of  his 
own.  In  furtherance  of  his  pro- 
ject, he  went  to  Egypt  to  seek 


the  alliance  of  Ibrahim  Pasha ;  and 
when  this  was  secured,  and  he 
found  himself  able  to  defy  his 
rival,  the  smouldering  fire  burst 
forth,  and  a  fierce  contest  ensued, 
which  was  decided  on  a  plain — I 
afterwards  crossed  where  the  final 
struggle  took  place — and  the  Emir 
Beshir,  assisted  by  the  Egyptians, 
were  victorious,  and  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  Sheikh  Beshir,  whom 
he  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Acre,  where 
he  was  strangled,  and  his  property 
confiscated. 

The  Egyptians  having  thus,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Emir  Beshir,  obtained 
a  foothold  in  the  Lebanon,  proceed- 
ed, in  order  to  secure  themselves 
there,  to  disarm  the  Druses ;  for  al- 
though the  Sheikh  Beshir  had  been 
conquered,  a  large  party  remained 
faithful  to  his  cause,  and  vehemently 
opposed  to  the  allies  of  the  Emir 
Beshir.  In  order  to  keep  them  in 
check,  Ibrahim  Pasha  armed  the 
Maronites,  while  the  Turks  insti- 
gated the  Druses  to  revolt  against 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  allies  of 
Turkey  supplied  them  with  arms 
for  this  purpose.  "When  the  final 
struggle  between  the  Turks  and 
Egyptians  culminated  in  the  defeat 
of  the  latter,  owing  to  the  assist- 
ance rendered  to  the  Sultan  by 
England,  the  Emir  Beshir,  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, was  captured  and  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Malta  in  an  English 
man-of-war.  After  this  the  Mar- 
onites and  Druses  took  to  mur- 
dering each  other,  which  they  con- 
tinued to  do  with  more  or  less 
energy  until  1860,  when  the  great 
massacres  took  place,  and  caused 
that  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
Western  Powers  which  resulted  in 
the  administrative  autonomy  of  the 
Lebanon,  and  in  the  arrangement 
which  has  secured  to  this  once 
turbulent  region  twenty  years  of 
comparative  peace  and  prosperity. 
It  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
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Emir  Beshir's  rule  that  he  built 
tho  Palace  of  Beteddin,  which, 
ho \vever,  he  only  occupied  for  a  few 
years  after  its  completion,  and  soon 
after  his  capture  it  began  to  fall 
into  disrepair.  His  widow  had  no 
funds  to  keep  it  in  order,  and  it 
was  bought  not  very  long  ago  by 
the  Turkish  Government,  and  con- 
veited  into  the  residence  of  the 
Governor- General.  The  beauti- 
ful decorations  in  some  of  the 
rooms  prove  the  Emir  Beshir  to 
have  been  a  man  of  taste.  The 
marble  carvings  of  the  wainscot- 
ings  are  most  elaborate  and  highly 
finished,  bordered  with  Arabesques 
and  mosaic-work ;  while  the  ceil- 
ings are  supported  by  light,  grace- 
ful columns.  At  one  end  of  the 
garden,  cypresses  and  weeping- wil- 
lows indicate  the  spot  where  the 
first  wife  of  the  Emir  lies  buried ; 
and  near  it  is  the  Turkish  bath,  all 
in  marble,  now  out  of  repair,  but 
equal  in  decoration  to  anything  of 
the  kind  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Tho  garden  and  terraces  command 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  broad 
winding  valley,  clothed  with  wood 
or  terraced  with  vineyards.  The 
extensive  stables  under  the  palace 
woidd  afford  luxurious  accommoda- 
tion /or  a  whole  cavalry  regiment, 
though  at  present  they  are  only 
occ  ipied  by  about  fifty  dragoons. 
All  the  military  accoutrements  are 
home  made  \  and  I  saw  some  tailors 
actively  at  work  on  sewing-machines 
in  the  store  department,  which  also 
contained  the  arms  and  ammunition 
for  t,he  force.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be 
in  a  country  where  life  and  property 
are  protected  by  the  people  them- 
seh  es.  The  hateful  Kurdish  Zaptieh 
and  lawless  Bashi-Bazouk  are  here 
unknown.  All  the  mounted  police 
are  furnished  by  the  Lebanon  itself, 
are  properly  paid,  and  kept  in  strict 
discipline  by  the  present  Governor- 
General.  The  taxes  are  so  very 
much  too  light  that  the  Lebanon  is 


a  financial  burden  to  the  Porte. 
The  method  of  their  collection  is 
regulated  by  the  conditions  of 
"  the  settlements "  arrived  at  after 
the  massacres ;  the  people  are  thus 
spared  the  infliction  of  the  two 
curses  of  Turkish  rule — the  foreign 
policeman  and  the  tax-gatherer. 

On  the  top  of  the  ridge  behind 
Beteddin  lies  the  small  plain  upon 
which  the  battle  between  the  Emir 
Beshir  and  the  Skeikh  Beshir  was 
fought.  Here  we  were  met  by  a 
deputation  of  horsemen  from  Mukh- 
tara,  led  by  the  young  Sheikh 
Nejib  Jumbelat,  the  eldest  grand- 
son of  the  Sheikh  Beshir,  and  con- 
sequently the  head  of  the  family. 
He  was  a  good-looking  young  man, 
mounted  on  a  handsome  Arab 
gorgeously  caparisoned,  but  he  apo- 
logised for  the  steeds  of  his  re- 
tainers, as  he  said  the  best  horses 
at  this  season  of  the  year  were  all 
out  at  grass.  This,  however,  did 
not  prevent  one  of  them  from  exe- 
cuting an  equestrian  "fantasia"  on 
the  battle  plain,  to  the  great  ad- 
miration of  the  rest  of  the  company, 
as  he  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
horsemanship.  Dashing  forward  at 
full  gallop,  he  made  his  long  lance 
whirl  rapidly  round  the  neck  of  his 
horse  and  his  own  body,  till  it 
spun  like  a  Catherine  wheel ;  then 
he  twisted  it  with  surprising  rapi- 
dity round  his  own  neck ;  then 
made  it  spin  sideways,  first  on 
his  right  side  and  then  on  his  left, 
keeping  his  horse  meanwhile  in  full 
career,  while  both  hands  were  more 
or  less  engaged  in  performing  these 
feats  with  the  lance,  which  he  only 
once  dropped  in  an  effort  to  sur- 
pass himself.  Some  of  these  men 
are  extremely  expert  in  playing 
the  jereed,  and  the  game  sometimes 
waxes  earnest  as  hard  knocks  are 
given  and  received,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  were  not  sufficiently 
well  mounted  to  exhibit  their  skill 
and  prowess  on  this  occasion. 
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We  now  descended  into  another, 
and  if  possible  more  richly  culti- 
vated, valley  than  either  of  those 
we  had  already  traversed,  and  the 
view  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  be- 
fore we  commenced  the  descent 
was  so  striking  as  to  compel  a  halt. 
At  our  feet,  embedded  in  foliage 
and  situated  on  the  angle  of  a  bold 
promontory,  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  streams  Awati 
and  Kharabeh,  stood  the  Palace  of 
Mukhtara,  more  imposing  for  situa- 
tion, and  more  picturesque  in  its 
architecture  than  even  Beteddin. 
Away  to  the  right,  its  pointed  crest, 
streaked  with  snow,  towering  among 
the  clouds  to  a  height  of  6100  feet, 
rose  the  lofty  Tomat  Niha  ;  and  on 
the  plateau,  about  half-way  up  the 
mountain,  lay  the  town  of  Yezzin. 
It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff, 
over  which  the  stream  which  sup- 
plies the  town  with  water  preci- 
pitates itself  in  a  fall  of  150  feet. 
We  could  see  the  thin  white  streak 
in  the  distance  as  it  foamed  down  to 
join  the  Awati.  This  river,  which 
is  the  ancient  Bostrenus,  falls  into 
the  sea  about  a  mile  to  the 
north  of  Sid  on.  At  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Yezzin  brook  stand 
four  columns  of  Egyptian  granite, 
four  feet  thick  and  thirteen  feet 
high,  probably  Phoenician.  The 
main  range  of  the  Lebanon,  averag- 
ing from  5000  to  6000  feet  in 
height,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
stumps  of  tir  or  cedar,  but  otherwise 
rugged  and  barren,  closed  the  pros- 
pect immediately  in  front  of  us. 
The  whole  view  was  gloriously  illu- 
minated by  the  setting  sun;  and  the 
tinted  roofs  and  white  balconies  of 
Mukhtara,  crowded  with  spectators 
in  anticipation  of  our  arrival,  with 
its  tributary  villages  nestling  amid 
luxuriant  foliage,  gave  an  air  of 
comfort  and  civilisation  to  the  scene, 
which  contrasted  most  agreeably 
with  the  desolate-looking  range  be- 
hind. After  a  short  and  steep  de- 


scent we  reached  the  village  of 
Yedeideh,  where  the  whole  popula- 
tion turned  out  and  lined  the  road- 
side, welcoming  us  with  low  saluta- 
tions ;  and  then  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  burst  upon  our 
ears  the  strange  wild  cadence  of  hun- 
dreds of  voices  chanting  the  song 
of  welcome.  Plunging  down  into 
the  gorge,  thickly  wooded  with 
oaks,  poplars,  and  chestnut  trees, 
we  crossed  the  rushing  torrent  by 
a  picturesque  bridge;  but  its  roar 
failed  to  deaden  the  chorus  which 
was  now  approaching,  as  groups  of 
men,  singing  and  clapping  their 
hands  frantically,  came  crowding 
down  to  welcome  us.  As  we  wound 
up  the  zigzag  path  leading  to  the 
palace  the  scene  became  more  and 
more  dramatic  in  its  effects.  First 
heralding  us  with  their  triumphant 
shouts,  as  with  the  agility  of  moun- 
taineers they  sprung  up  the  steep 
hillside,  went  the  footmen.  Then 
came  the  cavalcade  with  sword  and 
spear  and  flowing  robes  of  bright 
colours  ;  and  now  groups  of  women 
in  white  veils,  with  only  one  eye 
exposed,  came  trooping  down  the 
village  paths,  to  swell  the  proces- 
sion and  add  their  shrill  greetings. 
When  the  piercing  zalghoob  burst 
from  some  hundreds  of  female 
throats  for  the  first  time,  one's 
immediate  impression  is  that  all 
the  women  in  the  place  are  being 
beaten  by  their  husbands,  for  it 
ends  in  a  kind  of  wail,  hardly  ex- 
pressive of  joy  or  triumph ;  but 
it  acts  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
men  as  the  pibroch  of  a  bagpipe 
does  upon  a  Highlander,  only, 
doubtless,  far  more  effectively  ;  and, 
indeed,  these  Druses  are  accustomed 
to  be  stimulated  very  much,  not 
merely  by  the  voices,  but  by  the 
eye  .of  beauty.  It  is  true  it  is 
only  one  eye — a  Druse  woman 
never  shows  more  than  one  eye — 
but  probably  from  the  fact  that  the 
rest  of  the  face  has  to  be  judged  by 
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this,  single  orb,  they  throw  more 
expression  into  it  than  the  Western 
female  can  concentrate  in  two  ;  at 
all  ovents,  these  Druse  women  cer- 
tain ly  do  play  a  very  much  more 
active  part  in  affairs  generally  than 
women  who  hide  their  faces  do  else- 
whore.  No  sooner  did  they  set  up 
their  shrill  screams  than  the  men 
began  to  sing  more  madly,  and 
clap  their  hands  and  fire  off  guns 
more  wildly  :  as  we  passed  beneath 
latticed  windows  more  women 
looked  out,  and  sprinkled  rose- 
water  over  us,  and  made  long  shrill 
spe  eches  to  us,  which  I  could  not 
uno  erstand ,  but  which  I  am  told  con- 
sisted of  blessings  and  praises  ;  and 
a  boy  came  and  poured  coffee  under 
our  horses'  feet  as  a  special  mark  of 
honour  and  respect; — and  so  at  last, 
hall'  stunned  with  noise,  we  arrived 
under  the  lofty  walls  of  Mukhtara. 
Built  against  the  steep  hill,  it  has  a 
fa9ade  five  storeys  high,  with  curi- 
ous projecting  stone  staircases,  as- 
cending from  one  storey  to  the  other 
on  the  outside,  and  a  terrace  and 
fountains  on  the  fourth  storey,  where 
light  graceful  columns  support  the 
bluc,-domed  roofs,  and  where  a  large 
crowd  was  now  gathered,  while  the 
women  were  clustered  like  flies  upon 
the  balconies  and  stairs.  Here  we 
wer3  met  by  the  second  brother, 
Nessib  Bey,  and  conducted  up  to 
the  terrace,  where  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished neighbours  were  gather- 
ed, ind  where  we  were  shown  our 
sleeping  apartments,  and  the  pre- 
parations which  had  been  made  for 
our  accommodation.  On  two  sides 
of  the  large  quadrangular  terrace 
wero  reception  and  dining  rooms; 
in  the  centre  of  each  was  a  fountain 
of  tl  ie  clearest  water.  On  the  third 
side  were  the  sleeping  apartments  ; 
while  the  fourth  was  open,  and  from 
its  iofty  elevation  commanded  a 
splendid  view  of  the  wild  yet  fertile 
valley.  This  court  was  surrounded 
by  light  columns,  and  in  the  centre 


of  it  was  another  fountain.  We  sat 
down  to  dinner,  a  party  of  four- 
teen. Besides  the  two  brothers 
Jumbelat  were  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal family  retainers,  and  the 
spiritual  chief  of  the  Druses.  To 
me  this  was  the  most  interesting 
personage  present;  —  a  man  of  not 
more  than  forty  years  of  age,  he  is 
looked  up  to  by  the  whole  nation 
for  his  sagacity  and  personal  piety. 
He  was  a  silent,  reserved  man, 
of  unusually  dark  complexion,  a 
thoughtful  brow,  and  extremely 
soft  eye  and  gentle  expression. 
There  was  a  dignified  repose  of 
manner,  a  perfect  self-possession, 
and,  withal,  a  keenness  of  intelli- 
gence in  his  bearing  which  were 
well  calculated  to  impose  respect. 
Although  he  had  been  only  recently 
appointed  to  fill  the  important  posi- 
tion he  occupied,  he  had  already 
won  golden  opinions ;  and  the  fact 
that  he  owed  his  nomination  chiefly 
to  the  influence  of  our  own  Con- 
sul-General  illustrates  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  the  exceptional  position 
which  England  occupies  among  the 
Druses.  When  the  occupant  of 
this  high  office  enjoys  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  nation,  his 
authority  among  them  becomes  al- 
most paramount ;  and  it  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  his  personal 
relations  with  the  chief  British 
political  authority  should  be  of  a 
cordial  nature.  Though  enjoying 
the  highest  consideration  among  the 
chief  families  of  the  Druses,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  their  religious 
head  should  be  himself  noble ;  on 
the  contrary,  this  man's  father,  who 
had  wielded  immense  influence  in 
the  same  capacity,  was  of  humble 
origin.  He  was  universally  beloved 
and  regretted,  having  recently  died 
at  a  great  age.  So  far  as  I  could 
judge,  his  son  seemed  likely  to 
prove  a  most  worthy  successor. 
Though  the  appointments  of  the 
dinner -table  were  European,  the 
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repast  itself  was  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic. After  soup  came  a  whole 
sheep,  stuffed  with  rice  and  seeds 
from  the  cone  of  the  pine  (it  had 
been  boiled  in  leben,  or  sour 
milk);  then  there  was  couscoussu, 
or  stuffed  cucumbers ;  then  egg- 
plant ;  also  farci,  with  other  pre- 
parations of  meat  and  vegetables — 
all  very  palatable — and  an  excellent 
pudding.  I  observed  that  the 
sweet  part  of  the  repast  seemed  the 
most  popular  among  the  natives, 
who  possessed  a  great  capacity  for 
disposing  of  it.  After  dinner  came 
toasts,  and  the  healths  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Consul- General,  and  pros- 
perity to  the  family  of  Jumbelat 
was  drunk.  The  wife  of  the  eldest 
son  was  at  the  moment  in  an  in- 
teresting condition,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  family  were  centred  on  the 
result.  She  had  already  had  six 
children — four  girls  and  two  boys; 
but  both  the  boys  had  died,  and 
the  family  was  without  an  heir. 
The  anxiety  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood was  intense  on  the  subject. 
I  therefore  ventured  to  propose  as 
a  toast  the  health  of  the  lady,  and 
as  I  did  not  see  that  there  was  any 
reason  why  one  should  not  drink  to 
the  health  of  a  child  not  yet  born, 
I  coupled  with  it  that  of  the  infant. 
Perhaps  it  was  somewhat  premature 
to  anticipate  the  sex,  but  I  felt  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  re- 
quired it, — and  so  we  drank  to  the 
future  son  and  heir.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  we  were  fully  justified 
in  so  doing  by  the  result.  When 
we  went  back  into  the  courtyard 
we  found  that  it  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  with  coloured  lanterns. 
The  neighbouring  villages  had  re- 
sponded to  the  display,  and  nume- 
rous lights  twinkled  among  the 
foliage  on  the  hillsides ;  while  bon- 
fires were  lighted  on  their  summits, 
to  which  we  replied  with  a  display 
of  rockets. 

Some  more  notables  had  arrived 


during  dinner,  and  we  found  that 
a  sort  of  levee  was  still  to  be  held 
before  we  could  seek  repose.  Over 
coffee  and  narghiles  we  listened  to 
their  professions  of  devotion  to  Eng- 
land and  to  the  Jumbelat  family. 
They  were  profuse  in  their  expres- 
sions of  esteem  for  Mr  Eldridge,  our 
Consul-General,  and  gratitude  to  him 
for  the  protection  he  had  accorded, 
and  the  benefits  he  had  been  able  to 
confer  upon  the  house  of  Jumbelat  ; 
and  they  seemed  most  anxious  to 
impress  upon  me,  as  a  stranger,  the 
great  power  and  influence  in  the 
Lebanon  of  my  hosts.  Indeed,  the 
Jumbelats  appear  to  occupy  among 
the  Druses  very  much  the  same 
position  that  the  MacCallum  More 
did  in  old  time  among  the  clans  in 
the  Highlands,  and,  like  the  Camp- 
bells, they  have  their  rivals  and 
enemies,  and  lose  no  occasion  to 
strengthen  themselves  politically. 
They  enjoy  the  special  protection 
of  England  ever  since  Lord  Duffer- 
in  rescued  the  family  from  beggary 
and  ruin.  The  two  brothers  were 
then  children ;  the  once  magnificent 
property  of  their  grandfather,  the 
Sheikh  Beshir,  had,  as  I  have  al- 
ready described,  been  confiscated ; 
and  after  the  massacres,  the  family 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
altogether  extinguished,  when  our 
High  Commissioner  took  compas- 
sion upon  them,  and  succeeded  in 
recovering  some  of  their  property, 
placing  the  lads  under  the  special 
guardianship  of  the  Consul-General. 
From  that  time  their  affairs  have 
been  managed,  and  the  young  men 
themselves  have  been  brought  up, 
more  or  less  under  British  super- 
vision. They  are  now  once  more 
one  of  the  wealthiest,  if  not  the 
wealthiest,  family  in  the  Lebanon  ; 
and  as  they  feel  they  owe  it  all  to 
England,  their  devotion  and  grati- 
tude are  unbounded,  and  this  senti- 
ment extends  naturally  throughout 
the  whole  district,  in  which  their  in- 
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flue  ace  is  supreme.  This  accounts 
for  3he  extreme  cordiality  of  our  re- 
ception, and  for  the  warm  demon- 
strations of  goodwill  of  which  we 
wer3  the  objects.  In  an  interesting 
conversation  which  I  had  with  the 
spiritual  chief,  he  assured  me  that 
the  Druses  of  the  Hauran,  together 
with  those  of  the  Lebanon,  were 
one  in  sentiment ;  that  they  all  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  religious 
superior ;  that  in  the  Hauran  they 
were  as  devoted  to  England  as  they 
are  in  the  Lebanon,  and  that  at  any 
moment  that  the  Queen  gave  the 
woid,  they  were  ready  to  turn  out 
25,000  fighting  men  who  would  go 
to  war  for  her  in  any  cause.  The 
Druses  in  the  Hauran  are  emigrants 
from  the  Lebanon,  and  went  there 
because  there  was  not  room  enough 
in  the  mountain  for  the  whole 
Druse  nation,  as  well  as  for  the 
Maronites.  They  are  about  equal 
in  numbers  to  those  who  remained, 
with  whom  they  keep  up  a  pretty 
constant  communication.  The  day 
may  come  when  it  may  be  well  to 
remember  that  we  have  a  warlike 
people  in  Syria  absolutely  devoted 
to  us,  and  only  longing  to  prove 
that;  devotion  in  acts.  No  doubt 
they  believe  that  they  would  derive 
ultimate  advantage  from  a  cordial 
co-operation  with  England.  All 
alliances  are,  in  fact,  based  on  this 
anticipation  ;  but  there  are  degrees 
of  loyalty  and  degrees  of  fighting 
capacity,  and  England  may  look  far 
before  she  would  find  a  recruiting 
ground  which  could  furnish  so  brave 
and  loyal  a  contingent  as  the  country 
of  the  Druses.  So  firmly  are  they 
penetrated  with  the  closeness  of 
their  relations  to  England,  that  I 
wa.^  surprised  to  find  how  many 
know  a  little  English,  that  language 
being  the  only  foreign  tongue  they 
ever  learn.  The  brothers  Jumbelat 
spoke  and  wrote  it  with  ease. 

The     family    now     own     about 
tw(  nty  villages,   and  can  put  into 


the  field  from  five  to  six  thousand 
fighting  men.  I  was  astonished  to 
learn  that  about  half  their  ten- 
ants and  retainers  were  Christians. 
They  were  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  Druses  except  by  the  absence 
of  the  white  turban,  and  joined  in 
the  manifestations  of  joy  as  heartily 
as  the  Druses  themselves.  One  of 
the  brothers  told  me  that  they  were 
careful  to  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween Christians  and  Druses  in 
their  treatment  of  them — that  they 
all  lived  most  harmoniously  toge- 
ther ;  and  certainly,  so  far  as  demon- 
stration went,  the  popularity  of  the 
family  seemed  unbounded  among 
their  own  followers,  whether  Druse 
or  Christian. 

After  the  levee  was  over,  the 
mother  of  our  hosts  came  to  pay  us 
a  visit.  Indeed  she  was  really  our 
hostess,  and  controlled  the  affairs 
of  the  family.  To  her  tact  and 
ability,  aided  by  British  assistance, 
is  largely  due  the  restoration  of 
its  fallen  fortunes ;  and  it  was  easy 
to  perceive,  after  a  few  moments' 
conversation,  that  she  was  by  no 
means  an  ordinary  person.  She  was 
dressed  in  Druse  costume,  cut  away 
exceedingly  in  front  —  her  ample 
bosom  concealed  by  a  gauze  under- 
garment, and  on  her  head  a  veil, 
one  corner  of  which  she  held  before 
her  mouth,  but  evidently  more  from 
habit  than  from  any  real  desire  to 
conceal  her  features,  her  age  and 
long  intimacy  with  the  Consul- 
General  rendering  her  somewhat  in- 
different in  this  respect.  In  her  ex- 
pressions of  welcome  and  solicitude 
about  our  comfort,  she  did  the 
honours  as  one  accustomed  to  rule, 
and  was  grande  dame  au  bout  des 
angles. 

After  the  fatigue  and  excitement 
of  so  long  a  day,  I  was  not  sorry 
when  at  last  the  moment  came  for 
retiring  to  rest,  though,  as  it  turned 
out,  that  rest  was  destined  to  be 
of  short  duration ;  for  about  two 
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o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  awoke 
by  a  shrill  scream,  apparently  from 
a  room  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, which  made  me  start  in  alarm 
lest  some  dreadful  catastrophe  had 
occurred.  It  was  followed  by  an- 
other and  another,  and  in  a  moment 
I  recognised  that  it  was  the  zaly- 
hoobs.  I  at  once  inferred  that  the 
expected  event  had  occurred,  and 
that  it  was  a  boy !  Not  for  the 
birth  of  any  female  infant  would 
the  Druse  women  have  set  up 
such  a  scream  of  rejoicing :  a  girl 
indeed  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  profound  misfortune,  and 
the  congratulations  which  we  were 
prepared  to  shower  upon  the  head 
of  the  happy  father  would  in  that 
case  have  been  converted  into  con- 
dolences. It  was  evident  there  was 
to  be  no  more  sleep  for  any  one 
that  night — such  a  bustle,  and  a 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  shrill 
screaming  went  on  until  dawn,  when 
enthusiastic  clansmen  began  firing 
off  guns  under  the  young  mother's 
window,  just  at  the  moment  when 
she  most  needed  quiet.  So  as  sleep 
was  no  longer  possible,  I  rose  with 
the  first  peep  of  day,  to  see  how 
the  birth  of  a  young  Druse  chief 
was  celebrated  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lebanon.  To  the  left  of  the  ter- 
race, and  thirty  or  forty  feet  below  it, 
was  a  court  through  which  flowed 
a  stream  of  sparkling  water  into 
a  square  cistern,  near  which  stood 
two  or  three  handsome  trees.  The 
roofs  of  the  buildings  which  enclosed 
this  court  were  crowded  even  at  this 
early  hour  with  women,  who  were 
looking  down  and  screaming  their 
applause  at  the  picturesque  groups 
as  they  came  trooping  in,  firing 
their  guns  and  waving  them  in  the 
air,  to  join  in  the  dance  of  tri- 
umph. In  the  centre  of  the  court 
the  crowd  had  formed  a  circle,  and 
in  the  midst  of  it  danced  a  lithe 
active  figure  in  bright  attire,  who, 
waving  his  drawn  sword  in  one 
hand  and  the  scabbard  in  the 


other,  was  performing  a  sort  of  war- 
dance  to  the  music  of  loud  singing 
and  clapping  of  hands,  accompanied 
by  squalling  pipes,  and  drums  made 
after  the  fashion  of  Indian  tom- 
toms. Every  now  and  then  men 
rushed  out  of  the  crowd  and  fired 
their  guns  into  the  tank.  Some- 
times the  volleys  poured  into  the 
water  literally  lashed  it  into  foam. 
What  with  the  loud  chanting,  the 
discordant  music,  the  perpetual 
firing,  the  clapping  of  hands,  and 
the  screaming  of  women,  the  cla- 
mour became  almost  deafening.  All 
this  time,  as  the  more  distant  vil- 
lages sent  in  their  contingents,  each 
led  by  its  headman,  the  crowd  kept 
increasing  and  the  hubbub  waxing 
louder.  More  circles  were  formed, 
in  some  of  which  two  performers 
danced  and  went  through  a  sort  of 
mock  combat,  changing  their  step 
and  the  measure  of  their  sword-cuts 
with  the  time  of  the  music,  which 
itself  changed  as  village  poets  ar- 
rived and  circulated  scraps  of  paper 
on  which  were  written  songs  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  Seated  on 
the  ground  as  spectators  were  the 
Ukkul  or  "initiated."  The  Druse 
is  always  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  white  turban  wound  round  his 
tarboosh  or  fez  ;  but  the  learned  in 
the  mysteries  of  their  religion  wear, 
in  addition  to  this,  an  abeih  or  wide- 
sleeved  cloak  with  black  and  white 
stripes.  They  were  too  grave  and 
reverend  signers  to  take  any  more 
active  part  in  the  festivities  than 
that  of  silent  and  approving  spec- 
tators. They  abstain  from  excesses 
of  any  kind,  never  taste  wine  or 
tobacco,  and  preserve  a  severe  and 
sedate  deportment  upon  all  occa- 
sions. Indeed,  all  the  Druse  men 
are  distinguished  for  their  ab- 
stemiousness and  moderation,  as 
their  women  are  remarkable  for 
their  virtue ;  and  although  upon 
this  occasion  the  festivities  were 
kept  up  until  the  evening,  and  must 
have  been  participated  in  by  about 
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two  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes, 
there  was  no  unseemly  boisterous- 
ness  or  excess  of  any  kind,  or,  so 
far  as  I  know,  was  any  beverage 
stronger  than  coffee  provided  by  the 
munificent  hosts  who  had  during 
the  day  to  feed  this  immense  crowd. 
Mutton  and  rice  were  the  staple 
articles  of  diet,  and  I  am  afraid  to 
say  how  many  sheep  were  killed 
and  how  much  rice  was  consumed. 
Aftor  the  novelty  of  the  scene  had 
worn  off,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  dancing  became  somewhat  mo- 
notonous, and  the  noise  wearisome 
and  confusing.  I  thought  of  the 
pooc  sick  woman  in  whose  honour  it 
was  all  done,  and  contrasted  these 
deafening  demonstrations  with  the 
straw -strewn  street  which  insures 
quiot  to  the  London  fashionable  pa- 
tient under  similar  circumstances. 

Once  the  performances  were 
varied  by  a  sort  of  burlesque,  and 
a  group  of  men  and  women,  pre- 
ceded by  capering  men  fantastically 
dressed,  and  performing  on  pipes 
and  drums,  appeared.  Some  of  the 
men  were  disguised  as  women, — one 
especially  represented  a  bride,  and 
another  a  decrepid  old  hag.  The 
lattar,  nearly  bent  double,  carried  a 
basiet  and  a  knife,  while  from  her 
fort  head  projected  the  Druse  horn 
— g  part  of  female  attire  which  has 
novf  entirely  fallen  into  disuse. 
Sh(  was  supposed  to  be  an  allego- 
rical representation  of  "  the  past ; " 
"the  present"  was  symbolised  by 
the  handsome  young  bride,  who,  at- 
ten  led  by  one  of  her  maidens, — also 
a  youth  in  girl's  attire, — proceeded 
to  <  xecute  a  fantasia  not  unlike  a 
nautch-dance  in  the  middle  of  the 
groip,  while  the  old  woman  kept 
getting  in  the  way,  digging  up  roots 
wit  h.  her  knife  and  putting  them  in 
her  basket,  performing  various  sly 
antics  all  the  while,  and  keeping 
the  spectators  in  a  high  state  of 
me  'riment,  the  more  especially  when 
she  and  a  man  dressed  as  a  buffoon 
had  a  passage  of  arms  in  which  the 


latter  got  decidedly  the  worst  of  it. 
The  women,  who  were  looking  on 
from  the  balconies  of  the  palace  and 
the  neighbouring  roofs,  seemed  es- 
pecially to  enjoy  the  fun,  and  in 
their  excitement  occasionally  afford- 
ed me  a  glimpse  of  the  other  eye. 
Indeed,  I  had  more  than  once  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  remarkably 
pretty  face ;  but  as  a  rule  the  Druse 
women  veil  their  beauty  more  jeal- 
ously than  Turkish  women,  while 
in  other  respects  they  seem  to  take 
a  far  more  active  share  in  the  affairs 
of  life,  and  to  enjoy  a  considerable 
amount  of  independence.  On  the 
other  hand,  divorce  consists  in  the 
simple  formality  of  a  man  saying  to 
his  wife  that  she  had  better  go  back 
to  her  mother.  After  this  has  been 
repeated  three  times, she  has  nothing 
for  it  but  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
her  family — a  custom  which  it  is 
evident  must  serve  as  a  wholesome 
check  upon  mothers-in-law.  Con- 
sidering the  great  facility  of  the 
operation,  it  is  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  Druses  that  divorce  among 
them  is  not  so  common  as  it  would 
be  if  they  were  English,  and  had  to 
apply  to  a  judge  for  it. 

In  the  eyes  of  our  venerable  hos- 
tess and  her  two  sons  our  visit  seem- 
ed quite  an  auspicious  event :  it  had 
served  as  a  sort  of  signal  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  long-wished-for  son 
and  heir.  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
fidence with  which  I  had  proposed 
his  health  the  night  before,  I  think  I 
was  suspected  of  having  exercised 
some  sort  of  occult  influence,  and  en- 
joyed  a  corresponding  amount  of  con- 
sideration. At  all  events,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  not  only  the  old 
lady  and  heaping  upon  her  my  con- 
gratulations, but  a  young  married 
daughter,  who  was  dressed  in  Euro- 
pean costume,  and  whose  veil  was 
not  too  thick  or  jealously  worn  to 
conceal  her  fair  features. 

I  tried,  later  on  in  the  day,  to 
get  my  friend,  the  spiritual  chief, 
into  a  quiet  corner,  and  converse 
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with  him  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
But  I  found  the  one  task  as  hope- 
less as  the  other.  The  noise  pene- 
trated everywhere,  but  the  holy 
man  was  impenetrable,  and  skil- 
fully evaded  all  approach  to  the 
mysterious  topic,  so  I  was  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  other  and,  doubt- 
less, far  more  trustworthy  sources 
of  information ; — for  I  could  only 
have  accepted  with  a  reservation 
what  he  chose  to  communicate, 
whereas  since  1860  the  tenets  of 
the  Druses  are  known  to  all  who 
take  the  trouble  to  investigate 
them,  and  in  spite  of  their  denials 
of  dogmas,  some  of  which  they 
know  would  give  dire  offence  both 
to  Christians  and  Moslems,  they 
are  too  firmly  established  in  their 
sacred  books,  which  were  obtained 
during  the  massacres,  to  admit  of  a 
doubt.  The  founder  of  the  sect 
was  one  of  the  Eatimite  Khalifs  of 
Egypt,  so  called  on  account  of  their 
pretended  descent  from  Fatirna,  the 
wife  of  Ali  and  daughter  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  Fatimite  Khalifs 
were  Ismailians,  or  followers  of 
Ismail,  the  son  of  Jaafer  the  Just, 
the  sixth  Imaum,  who  died  A.D. 
765,  leaving  Moussa,  his  second 
son,  as  his  heir  and  successor, — 
Ismail,  the  eldest  son,  having  pre- 
deceased him;  but  many  of  the 
Sheiks  refused  to  recognise  Moussa, 
declaring  that  the  Imaumat  could 
only  pass  to  the  eldest  son.  Moussa 
was  finally  assassinated  in  A.D.  799 
by  the  Khalif  Haroun  al  Raschid. 
The  Druses,  the  Ismailians  (or 
Assassins  during  the  time  of  the 
Crusades),  and  the  Ansaryieh,  are 
all  followers  of  Ismail ;  but  it  was 
not  till  two  hundred  years  after 
his  death  that  the  Druses  became 
a  distinct  sect.  At  that  time,  or  at 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  there 
reigned  in  Egypt  a  certain  Khalif 
called  Hakim  the  Strong,  who  de- 
clared himself  to  be  an  incarnation 
of  the  invisible  Imaum,  and  to  be 
as  God  upon  the  earth.  His  pre- 


tensions were  supported  by  a  Per- 
sian emigrant  then  in  Cairo,  named 
Mohammed  Ben  Ismail ;  indeed, 
they  were  inspired  by  him,  and 
were  afterwards  adopted  by  a  man 
01  remarkable  ability,  a  certain 
Hamza-ibn-Ali,  surnamed  Al-Hadi, 
or  the  director,  who  allegorised  the 
Koran,  and  was  the  chief  author 
of  their  sacred  books.  One  of  his 
disciples,  also  a  Persian,  named 
Durzi,  came,  into  Syria,  and  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  western  slope? 
of  Mount  Hermon,  near  Hasbeya, 
where  his  doctrines  were  at  once 
accepted  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
carried  them  to  their  comrades  in 
the  Lebanon,  who  were  thencefor- 
ward known  as  Druses,  or  followers 
of  Durzi.  He  was  afterwards  ex- 
communicated, and  enjoys  no  credit 
among  the  Druses,  though  his 
name  still  remains ;  but  Soloman, 
another  Persian  who  followed  him 
to  Syria,  and  became  a  teacher 
among  them,  is  still  held  in  much 
honour. 

The  nation  or  tribe,  whichever  it 
may  have  been,  that  accepted  the 
doctrines  of  Hakim,  had  not  long 
previously  arrived  from  the  north 
of  Syria,  chiefly  from  the  Jebel-el- 
Ala,  near  Aleppo,  where  some  still 
remained,  and  a  quarter  of  the  city 
is  actually  called  to  this  day  the 
Haua  Jumbelat,  after  the  family 
with  whom  I  was  now  staying. 
Hakim,  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
whose  cruelty  and  ferocity  amount- 
ed to  insanity,  was  finally  murdered 
by  his  subjects,  whom  his  crimes 
had  driven  to  desperation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Druses,  however,  who 
deny  his  notoriously  bad  charac- 
ter, he  did  not  die,  but  was  trans- 
lated, and  his  soul  went  to  China, 
whither  it  has  since  been  followed 
by  the  souls  of  all  pious  Druses, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  occupying 
in  large  numbers  certain  cities  in  the 
west  of  China,  and  preparing  for 
the  great  event  which  the  Druses 
believe  to  be  now  impending.  Ac- 
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cording  to  the  prophecies  of  their 
learned  men,  Hakim  was  to  return 
in  about  nine  hundred  years  from 
the  «late  of  his  translation,  so  that 
he   may  be    expected   at    any  mo- 
ment, but  the  precise  date  will  be 
determined   by   the   final   collision 
betveen  the  Christian  and  Moslem 
religions.       When  Jerusalem     and 
Mecoa  are  both  threatened,  and  the 
religions  of  the  East  and  West  are 
finally  arrayed  against  each  other, — 
about  the  time  of  Armageddon,   in 
fact, — Hakim   will   appear   at   the 
head  of  an  army  of  four  millions 
of  Chinamen,  who   have  all  been 
Druses,  which  will  be  divided  into 
four  wings,  and  will  be  led  by  the 
four   evangelists,    Matthew,    Mark, 
Luka,  and  John,  respectively;  while 
Hakim,  mounted  on   a  white   ass, 
will   ride  into  Mecca,  and  waving 
his   sword,  Islam  will   crumble  to 
pieces.     The  same  fate  will   befall 
Christendom,  and  a  Druse  kingdom 
will  be  set  up  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 
to  which  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
be   .mbject.      Those   who   are   not 
Druses    will    be    no    better    than 
donkeys   and     mules.       In    conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  close  ties 
which     bind     England     and    the 
Druse    nation     together,     and    of 
the   enlightenment   in  Druse   esti- 
mat:  on  of  one  religious  sect  in  Eng- 
land ,  an  exception  is  to  be  made  in 
theLv   favour.     English    Unitarians 
will  find  themselves  on  that  day  on 
a  foe  ting  of  perfect  religious  equality 
witl;  thjB  Druses,  and,  indeed,  will 
be  considered  as  holding  the  same 
views  as  themselves.      The  whole 
Brit  sh  nation  will  be  allowed  more 
or  1(  ss  to  benefit  from  this  circum- 
stan^e,  and  will  enjoy  the  special 
favo  ir  of  Hakim.     The  Druses  do 
not   ike  to  be  called  by  that  name, 
but  call  themselves  Muwahadeen, 
or  I  nitarians ;  but  the  great  differ- 
ence  between  them  and  other  Is- 
mail ian  sects  is  the  divine' author- 
ity taey  attribute  to  Hakim.    During 
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the  whole  period  of  their  existence 
as  an  independent  nation  or  sect, 
extending  over  an  epoch  of  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  the  Druses  have 
only  produced  one  man  of  real 
celebrity.  This  was  the  Emir  Fakr- 
ed-din,  who  ruled  over  the  Lebanon 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  remarkable  man  an- 
nexed Beyrout  and  Sidon,  threat- 
ened Damascus,  and  extended  his 
sway  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
and  Mount  Carmel,  where  some 
Druse  villages  which  I  have  visited 
still  exist.  He  was  finally  captured 
by  the  Turks  near  Yezzin,  brought 
to  Constantinople,  and  decapitated. 
Another  very  singular  personality 
among  the  Druses  was  a  princess  of 
the  house  of  Ruslan,  who  last  cen- 
tury governed  most  successfully  a 
part  of  the  Lebanon.  She  heard 
and  judged  cases,  sitting  behind  a 
curtain,  and  her  decisions  gave  great 
satisfaction.  This  circumstance  fur- 
'nishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
exceptional  position  which  women 
occupy  among  the  Druses  :  many  of 
them  acquire  a  great  reputation  for 
their  learning  in  religious  matters, 
are  initiated  into  the  sacred  mys- 
teries, and  are  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  secret  seances  of  the  Ukkul. 
These  are  held  once  a-week  in  small 
square-domed  buildings,  which  may 
be  seen  plentifully  scattered  over 
the  hillsides.  They  are.  called 
khahvets,  and  will  accommodate  at 
most  thirty  or  forty  persons.  In 
these  their  sacred  books  are  kept, 
and  hither  in  the  evening  the  initi- 
ated resort  to  discuss  the  recondite 
points  of  their  theology.  There  was 
one  just  under  the  house  in  which 
we  stayed  at  Ain  Anub,  and  at 
nightfall  I  watched  for  the  flicker 
of  a  light,  and  listened  for  the  strains 
of  a  hymn — for  they  sing  a  millen- 
nial anthem,  chanting  the  advent  of 
Hakim  and  his  armies  from  China, 
and  their  triumph  over  Moslem  and 
Christian  unbelievers  ;  but  though 
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it  was  the  night  of  their  meeting, 
neither  light  nor  sound  issued  from 
the  mysterious  little  "building.  Their 
religion  goes  hack  to  the  First  Cause, 
to  the  great  dual  principles  of  mas- 
culine and  feminine,  of  light  and 
darkness,  of  good  and  evil,  and  of 
the  incarnations  which  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  upon  the 
earth  embodying  these  principles. 
It  is  too  involved  and  metaphysical 
to  attempt  any  analysis  of  it  here, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it 
should  furnish  endless  topics  of 
speculation  and  controversy  to  the 
Ukkul  in  their  khalwets. 

Here  also  they  discuss  politics 
and  the  interests  of  the  nation. 
They  have  secret  signs  of  recogni- 
tion, and  are  in  fact  organised  as  a 
powerful  political  as  well  as  reli- 
gious secret  society.  This  organi- 
sation they  have  already  once 
turned  to  formidable  account,  and 
it  may  he  that  they  are  yet  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
destinies  of  the  country.  As  brave 
as  they  are  subtle,  skilled  in  the  use 
of  firearms,  with  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  has  never  brooked 
oppression,  and  which  the  Turkish 
Government  has  sought  rather  to 
conciliate  than  to  control,  loyal  to 
their  friends  and  merciless  to  their 
foes,  nothing  but  their  inferiority 
in  point  of  numbers  has  prevented 
them  from  exercising  a  supreme 
influence  in  Syria. 

In  physique  the  Druses  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Be- 
douin Arabs,  from  whom  they  are 
supposed  by  some  to  be  descended ; 
while  others,  with  far  more  reason 
so  far  as  their  stature  is  concerned, 
consider  them  to  be  the  modern  re- 
presentatives of  the  ancient  house 
of  Amalek.  Polygamy  does  not 
exist  among  them ;  and  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly jealous  and  strict  in  their 
relations  with  women.  It  is  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  fact  that  Druses 


do  not  indulge  in  a  plurality  of 
wives,  that  woman  exercises  so 
much  more  influence  in  the  family 
than  in  polygamous  countries.  Al- 
though so  carefully  veiled,  there  are 
no  harems  in  the  Turkish  sense, 
and  the  windows  of  my  bed-room 
opened  on  a  yard  surrounded  by 
kitchens  and  offices  always  crowd- 
ed with  busy,  active,  and  talkative 
women,  doubly  fussy  in  consequence 
of  the  important  event  which  had 
taken  place,  and  evidently  control- 
ling matters  to  their  hearts'  content. 
I  could  even  pass  through  the 
midst  of  them  without  causing  that 
consternation  and  general  stampede 
which  would  have  been  the  case 
had  they  been  Turkish  women.  In 
my  walks  abroad  this  was  still  more 
strikingly  the  case  :  instead  of  that 
shrinking,  cringing  manner  which 
the  Moslem  female  thinks  fit  to 
exhibit  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
of  the  other  sex — who  in  fact  feels 
guilty  of  an  impropriety  if  he  dares 
so  much  as  to  address  her — the 
Druse  woman  boldly  talks  to  him 
from  behind  her  veil,  daringly,  and 
yet  not  immodestly,  "  fixing"  him 
with  her  one  eye,  and  evidently 
much  too  proud  to  be  a  victim  to 
bashfulness  or  timidity.  Strolling 
alone  through  the  village  in  the 
afternoon,  to  get  away  from  the 
noise  and  see  a  little  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  I  came  upon 
many  groups  of  females,  all  in  holi- 
day attire,  talking  and  laughing 
merrily,  who,  when  they  saw  me, 
gave  a  scream  of  welcome,  and  then 
in  most  winning  tones  showered 
blessings  upon  my  country  and 
myself.  Now  and  then  one  would 
come  forward  and  present  a  rosebud, 
so  that  I  had  quite  a  little  bouquet 
before  I  had  gone  very  far.  They 
seemed  far  more  anxious  to  conceal 
their  faces  than  the  upper  part  of 
their  persons,  which  the  peculiar 
'cut  of  their  costume  somewhat 
lavishly  displayed.  I  soon  got 
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clear  of  the  houses  and  followed  a 
steep  path  down  to  a  roaring  brook, 
empowered  in  foliage,  which,  later 
in    :he  day,  I  ascended  to  a  most 
enchanting  spot,  where  it  tumbled 
ove:   the   rocks   from  a   height   of 
some  thirty  feet  into  a  cool  grotto, 
which  I  found  was  a  favourite  pic- 
nic  resort  of  the  Jumbelats,   and 
whore  a  clear  pool  formed  a  tempt- 
ing bath.     Climbing  up  the  steep 
hill  on  the  other  side,  amid  magni- 
ficent chestnut  trees,  I  came  to  a 
spoD  from  which  there  was  a  good 
vie^v  of  the   palace,  with   its   tall 
cypress  and  chestnut  trees  standing 
boldly  out  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
hill,  and  I  sat  down  to  sketch  it, 
but  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  villagers  returning  from  the  fete, 
who  would  not  hear  of  my  going 
back  until  I  had  paid  a  visit  to  their 
village,  which  turned  out  to  be  near- 
ly an  hour  distant.     I  was  amply 
repaid,    however,    by   the   extreme 
beaity  of  the  walk,  and  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  reception  which  I  re- 
ceived.   They  took  me  to  the  house 
of  the  old  sheikh,  who  was  very  ill, 
and,  I  fear,  will   never   rise  from 
the  bed  upon  which  he  neverthe- 
less   insisted    upon    receiving    me. 
Here  I  was  regaled  with  coffee  and 
lemonade,  the  room  soon  becoming 
full   of  guests ;   and  we  made  the 
mo^t  laughable  struggles  to  under- 
stand each  other,  the  eternal  friend- 
ship of  the  English  and  the  Druses 
being  the  theme  upon  which  our 
conversation    centred, — for  any  at- 
tempt to  get  beyond  compliments 
and  expressions  of  mutual  admira- 
tioi.  ended  in  confusion.    Here,  too, 
the  women  came  to  the  doors,  and 
boti  they  and  their  husbands  in- 
sisted that  I  should  keep  on  paying 
visits,   which,    as    it   would    have 
involved  an  endless  absorption  of 
coffee,   I  was  obliged   to  decline; 
but  I  went  up  to  the  flat  roof  of 
the  highest  house  and  revelled  in 
the   glorious   prospect.     This   was 


the  village  of  Ain  Matur,  celebrated, 
as  I  afterwards  heard,  for  the  tur- 
bulence and  independence  of  its 
inhabitants.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  it  would  seem,  they  had 
acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety. 
But  I  can  only  speak  of  them  as  I 
found  them ;  and  if  I  experienced 
at  last  some  difficulty  in  making 
my  escape,  it  was  from  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  hospitality. 

Altogether,  Mukhtara  and  its 
neighbourhood  possessed  so  much 
fascination,  that  it  was  with  regret 
I  found  myself  unable  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  my  kind  hosts, 
and  prolong  my  stay  over  another 
day.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
rest  of  the  party  here,  and  push 
on  by  myself  to  Damascus.  The 
route  I  proposed  to  take  was  one 
very  little  traversed,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  find  a  guide  in  the 
village  who  knew  it.  I  can  imagine 
no  more  delightful  headquarters  for 
excursions  than  Mukhtara.  Not 
only  does  the  scenery  possess  a 
special  charm  of  its  own,  but  ruins, 
all  of  more  or  less  antiquarian  in- 
terest, are  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  remains  of  ancient  art 
lie  buried  among  the  beauties  of 
nature. 

Our  last  evening  was  spent  in 
comparative  calm.  The  villagers, 
exhausted  with  their  exertions,  had 
gone  home ;  the  young  mother  and 
child  were  doing  well,  in  spite  of 
all  they  had  gone  through;  and 
considering  how  little  rest  we 
had  any  of  us  enjoyed  for  the 
last  thirty-six  hours,  there  was  a 
general  disposition  to  retire  early. 
As  I  intended  to  start  before  my 
hosts  were  up,  I  took  a  cordial 
leave  of  them,  and  not  long  after 
sunrise  on  the  following  morning 
found  myself  alone  en  route,  with 
Mukhtara,  now  silent,  behind  me, 
and  before  me  the  towering  peaks  of 
the  Lebanon,  across  which  lay  my 
day's  journey. 
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CHAPTER    XX. — VICTORY    OR   DEFEAT1? 


I  governed  men  by  change,  and  so  I  swayed 
All  moods.    .     .     . 

I  made 

The  ever-shifting  currents  of  the  blood 
According  to  my  humour  ebb  and  flow." 

—TENNYSON. 


AT.  a  little  past  eleven  the  Mazur 
was  going  on.  This  is,  as  every- 
body knows,  the  Polish  national 
dance.  The  couples  were  passing 
down  the  room,  the  men  fronting 
towards  their  partners,  clicking 
their  heels  loudly  together,  the 
ladies  moving  with  that  swift, 
gliding  step,  which  has  got  mea- 
sure but  no  rule ;  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world,  you  would  think,  to 
look  at  it,  but  with  an  infinity  of 
little  touches  and  graces  to  which 
only  a  Polish  woman  can  do  justice. 
Eminently  an  affected  dance,  you 
cannot  dance  it  well  without  affec- 
tation; and  that  is,  perhaps,  why 
no  other  nation  can  imitate  it  with 
success,  for  Polish  ladies  are  the 
most  gracefully  affected.  Every- 
body was  not  dancing  the  Mazur 
now,  but  Comtesse  Halka  was. 
Comtesse  Halka  was  dancing  the 
Mazur  to  perfection — she  always 
danced  it  to  perfection ;  she  and 
Kreislich,  who  was  her  partner, 
were  the  best  Mazur  dancers  in  the 
room.  Everybody  who  was  not 
dancing  was  watching  these  two. 
Otto,  who  had  now  come  into  the 
ball-room,  and  stood  in  the  door- 
way, was  watching  them  also.  His 
temper  was  still  in  a  ruffled  state  ; 
he  had  been  stung  in  his  most  vul- 
nerable point — his  vanity — and  the 
sudden  resolution  he  had  come  to 
was  nothing  but  the  determination 
to  give  the  lie  to  those  ridiculous 
reports,  'of  which  he  had  got  the  first 
inkling  to-night.  Of  course  it  was 
no  end  of  a  bore,  to  have  to  put 


himself  out  of  his  way  on  account 
of  such  miserable  gossip,  and  of 
course  he  would  not  dance,  just 
stay  an  hour  or  so,  and  let  people 
see  that  he  had  no  reason  for  fear- 
ing or  avoiding  Comtesse  Halka 
and  her  family  ;  and  also,  although 
he  did  not  quite  acknowledge  this 
to  himself,  to  let  people  see  that 
the  proud  Comtesse,  who  had  the 
name  of  being  so  unapproachable, 
was  more  ready  to  let  herself  be 
approached  by  him  than  by  his 
rival.  Because  he  was  doing  a 
thing  which  went  against  his  in- 
clination, he  thought  he  was  acting 
judiciously.  He  felt  rather  virtuous 
than  otherwise,  and  a  good  deal  ill- 
used  ;  and  he  looked  ill-used  too — 
every  feature  of  his  face  expressed 
it.  Nevertheless,  as  he  stood  lean- 
ing against  the  doorway  with  folded 
arms,  he  was  the  handsomest  man 
in  the  room,  although  just  at  that 
moment  he  did  not  happen  to  re- 
member it. 

The  Mazur  was  interminable,  as 
Mazurs  always  are,  and  Comtesse 
Halka  was  indefatigable  in  it  to-day, 
contrary  to  her  wont.  Generally 
she  would  go  round  the  room  two 
or  three  times,  and  after  having 
been  swung  round  a  few  times  in 
the  holubiec  or  quick  part,  would 
declare  she  had  enough  of  it,  and 
be  taken  back  to  her  place.  In 
fact  she  was  far  from  an  enragee 
dancer  at  any  time.  It  was  not 
every  one  who  could  persuade  her 
to  valse — she  took  care  to  make 
herself  precious  about  it ;  and  the 
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consequence  was,  that  whoever  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  one  of  her 
raiely-given  tours,  considered  that 
he  had  achieved  a  triumph,  and 
was  proportionately  envied.  But 
to-night  it  seemed  as  if  she  would 
never  grow  weary;  as  long  as  the 
M.izur  music  went  on,  she  continued 
dancing.  Kreislich  was  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  delight,  and 
wondered  what  made  the  Comtesse 
so  agreeable  to-night.  Otto  was 
provoked,  and  wondered  whether 
the  Comtesse  saw  him.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  she  had  not  j  she 
never  looked  towards  him,  although 
twice  her  yellow  train  had  swept 
right  over  his  feet :  and  yet  a  tall 
hussar  standing  in  the  doorway 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  easily  over- 
looked. Otto  began  to  wish  that 
the  Mazur  would  come  to  an  end — 
tc  be  tired  of  his  position,  and  im- 
patient to  make  his  next  move. 
There  was  something  in  Halka's 
appearance  to-night  that  was  pecu- 
liarly gratifying  to  his  artistic  per- 
ceptions, with  the  colour  of  her 
hair  melting  into  the  colour  of  her 
dress,  and  every  step  and  move- 
ment so  perfectly  cultivated.  He 
would  not  have  minded  watching 
her  dance  for  another  half-hour, 
bat  he  felt  aware  that  his  position 
was  one  which  might  become  ridi- 
cilous,  and  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  ridicule  was  a  thing  which  he 
could  not  stand  under  any  circum- 
stances. At  last  the  everlasting 
Mazur  came  to  an  end — a  few  more 
long-drawn  notes,  and  the  breath- 
less dancers  escorted  their  partners 
1  ack  to  their  seats. 

"  I  have  not  enjoyed  a  Mazur  so 
nuch  for  long,"  said  Comtesse 
Halka  to  Kreislich,  as  she  walked 
across  the  room  on  his  arm.  She 
r/as  one  of  those  people  who  never 
1 3se  breath  and  never  look  hot ; 
t  he  motion  which  had  made  most 
( f  the  other  ladies  grow  scarlet  and 
purple,  had  left  her,  in  her  cool 


paleness,  perhaps  even  a  shade 
paler  than  she  had  been.  Kreis- 
lich did  not  by  any  means  belong 
to  this  class  of  people,  and  his  com- 
plexion had  grown  several  shades 
darker  from  what  it  was  before  the 
Mazur. 

"I  am  so  delighted  to  hear  you 
say  so,  Comtesse,"  replied  Kreislich, 
roused  out  of  his  usual  drawl,  and 
appropriating  the  remark  as  a  per- 
sonal compliment.  "  As  for  me,  I 
could  have  gone  on  dancing  for 
ever ;  but  the  room  is  rather  hot. 
Will  you  not  let  me  fan  you  a 
littler' 

"  That  is  my  office,"  put  in  Lan- 
genfeld,  taking  possession  of  the 
fan ;  "  Kreislich  has  been  absorbing 
you  for  the  last  hour,  and  now  he 
looks  more  in  need  of  being  fanned 
himself.  He  is  not  very  refreshing 
to  look  at — is  he,  Comtesse?" 

Perhaps  the  Captain  felt  the 
truth  of  this  remark,  or  perhaps 
the  glasses  of  beer,  glimpses  of 
which  he  had  caught  in  the  dis- 
tance, were  the  real  bait,  which 
caused  him  to  move  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  outer  room.  Com- 
tesse Halka  did  not  want  fanning 
in  the  least,  but  she  had  given  a 
sort  of  passive  consent,  and  sank 
down  languidly  in  her  chair,  which 
faced  the  door,  while  Langenfeld 
stood  over  her. 

"I  told  them  they  would  over- 
heat the  room,"  he  said  presently, 
as  with  Halka's  white  ivory  fan  he 
began  making  a  vigorous  whirlwind 
which  blew  about  the  stray  locks 
of  her  hair  and  the  petals  of  her  tea- 
roses  ;  "  but  the  baker  who  had  the 
charge  of  decorating  the  apartment 
thought  that  everybody  is  accus- 
tomed to  live  in  an  oven  like  him- 
self." 

Comtesse  Halka  laughed,  a  very 
slight  laugh  of  course — it  was  not 
in  her  nature  to  laugh  loud ;  but 
Langenfeld  thought  he  must  have 
been  saying  something  good.  "How 
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absurd  of  him  ! "  she  began,  and 
then  broke  off,  for  Otto  was  stand- 
ing before  her. 

"  Good  evening,  Comtesse."  If 
he  felt  any  nervousness  he  did  not 
show  it ;  his  manner  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  gentlemanly  self-confidence. 

"  Good  evening,  Baron  Boden- 
bach "  —  she  returned  his  bow 
slightly  but  readily ;  there  was  no- 
thing remarkable  in  her  physiog- 
nomy except  that  her  eyebrows 
were  drawn  up  a  little  with  an 
almost  imperceptible  shade  of  sur- 
prise. 

"  Well,  Bodenbach,  this  is  what 
I  call  being  fashionable,"  cried  Lan- 
genfeld  playfully;  "and  after  I 
have  been  driven  to  dance  vis-a-vis 
to  Schweiner  too  ! " 

Otto  said  something  about  un- 
avoidable delays  and  unexpected 
obstacles,  and  looked  haughty. 

"You  have  not  finished  telling 
me  about  the  baker,"  said  Comtesse 
Halka,  turning  to  Langenfeld  ;  ap- 
parently she  took  no  interest  either 
in  the  delays  or  the  obstacles  which 
Otto  had  encountered.  Langenfeld 
was  surprised  at  the  interest  dis- 
played towards  the  baker,  but  flat- 
tered on  his  own  account.  Otto  felt 
disgusted  with  the  baker,  and  an- 
noyed with  both  the  Comtesse  and 
Langenfeld ;  also  a  little  provoked 
with  himself.  What  had  he  come 
here  for  if  he  was  to  be  snubbed  1 
— his  absence  not  felt,  his  presence 
disregarded.  Even  had  he  wished, 
he  could  not  draw  back  now.  He 
might  still  have  done  so  while  he 
stood  in  the  doorway ;  now  it  was 
too  late.  Everybody  was  looking 
their  way  —  or  he  thought  they 
were,  which  came  to  the  same ;  and 
he  would  not  stand  being  put  so 
quietly  on  one  side  before  them  all. 

The  old  Countess  was  sitting  next 
her  daughter,  and  he  addressed  his 
conversation  to  her,  quietly  waiting 
for  his  opportunity.  It  came  al- 
most immediately ;  for  Comtesse 


Halka  having  mentioned  that  she 
was  thirsty,  Langenfeld  rushed  off 
in  headlong  haste  to  procure  a  glass 
of  water. 

"  May  I  be  allowed  to  inherit 
the  office  of  fanning?"  he  said, 
moving  slightly  nearer  to  her  and 
taking  up  the  ivory  fan,  which 
Langenfeld  had  put  down  on  the 
chair  alongside. 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  am  quite  cool 
now ;  in  fact,  I  don't  think  I  ever 
was  hot." 

Otto  did  not  put  down  the  fan 
though ;  he  kept  it  in  his  hand. 
"Perhaps  you  will  get  hot  later, 
and  then  you  will  allow  me  to  fan 
you."  This  remark  was  rather  an 
assertion  than  a  question. 

"  Perhaps,  if  you  are  still  inclined 
to  do  so." 

"  Can  you  doubt  it,  Comtesse  ? " 
was  the  natural  answer,  prompted 
by  gallantry.  She  did  not  think 
the  subject  worth  pursuing. 

"The  ball  is  rather  pleasant 
to-night ;  I  don't  remember  seeing 
such  a  good  one  at  Rzeszolow  for  a 
long  time.  We  were  thirty-two 
pairs  at  the  first  quadrille,  were  we 
not  ? "  looking  at  him  questioningly. 
"  Oh,  you  were  not  there  yet,  I 
think,  by  the  by." 

"  I  only  made  up  my  mind  late 
to  come." 

"The  time  has  passed  so  quick 
to-night,  I  never  would  have  be- 
lieved it  was  so  late  if  Langenfeld 
had  not  told  me  so." 

Otto  frowned ;  this  was  not  what 
he  had  expected.  He  thought  that 
he  would  only  have  to  put  out  his 
hand  for  what  he  wanted,  and  now 
it  seemed  it  would  cost  him  some 
trouble ;  but  he  would  have  it 
nevertheless.  There  was  a  vacant 
chair  near  her ;  he  sat  down  on  it 
and  played  with  the  fan. 

"I  have  been  away  a  long  time  this 
summer,"  he  remarked,  wanting  to 
lead  away  from  the  subject  of  the  ball. 

"And  you   have   come   back,  I 
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suppose,  more  disgusted  than  ever 
with  this  country?  I  know  you 
always  disliked  it." 

"  Well,  every  country  must  lose 
by  comparison,  when  one  com.es 
frori  the  tropics." 

"  You  have  been  in  some  of  those 
par  ,s,  have  you  not  ?  Brazil  was  it, 
or  California  ?" 

'  Mexico,"  replied  Otto,  a  little 
piqaed. 

'  Oh,  Mexico  !  "  echoed  Comtesse 
Ha.ka,  who  had  known  that  per- 
fectly well  before;  ua  very  inter- 
esting country — you  must  tell  me 
about  it  some  time  later,"  she  added, 
speaking  in  a  perfectly  uninterested 
tone  of  voice,  as  if  it  was  nothing 
to  her  what  Otto  had  done  or  left  un- 
done in  Mexico  ;  "  then  no  wonder 
that  you  find  Poland  unbearable." 

''But  really,  Comtesse,  I  never 
sail  that  I  found  Poland  unbear- 
able." 

•'  Oh,  didn't  you  ?  "  languidly. 

•'  Some  Polish  things  are  very 
beurable,  in  fact.  For  instance,  the 
pl(  asure  of  seeing  a  Mazur  danced 
to  perfection  is  an  enjoyment  you 
can  only  have  in  Poland.  I  don't 
think  I  should  ever  grow  tired  of 
wr tching  it." 

"Yes,  you  looked  very  patient 
standing  in  the  doorway." 

"  Then  she  did  see  me,"  reflected 
0'  to.  "  And  you  seemed  to  be 
CD  joying  your  Mazur  very  much." 

"I  was  enjoying  it  very  much. 
Captain  Kreislich  dances  so  well, 
ard  our  steps  happen  to  suit  so 
perfectly." 

"  Apparently  you  are  easy  to  suit, 
-Comtesse;  for  last  winter  you  were 
kind  enough  to  say  that  my  step 
si  ited  yours  perfectly." 

"  Did  I  ?  But  that  is  so  long 
a<  o,  you  know,  I  quite  forget  what 
y«  >ur  dancing  is  like ;  and  perhaps 
y  >u  have  forgotten  it  over  there  in 
Brazil — or — Mexico.  Please,  Baron 
Bodenbach,  don't  break  my  fan; 
the  ivory  is  not  very  thick,"  for  by 


this  time  Otto  was  working  about 
the  fan  violently,  opening  and  shut- 
ting it  with  some  symptoms  of 
excitement. 

"Yes,  perhaps  I  have  forgotten 
it,"  he  said,  a  little  fiercely.  "  And 
it  wouldn't  much  matter  either,  as 
I  have  given  up  dancing — at  least, 
I  am  certainly  not  going  to  dance 
to-night." 

"I  think  you  are  quite  right," 
said  Halka,  with  almost,  for  her, 
some  empressement  in  her  manner. 
"  The  rooms  are  so  hot,  and  there 
are  so  many  dancers — so  many  good 
dancers  —  already,  that  it  is  not 
likely  you  would  be  called  upon." 
And  yet  inwardly  Comtesse  Halka 
had  decided  not  only  that  Otto 
should  dance,  but  should  dance 
with  her. 

"  You  are  seeing  everything 
couleur  de  rose  to-night,  Comtesse  ; 
the  Fire-Brigade  should  be  exces- 
sively flattered." 

"Do  you  see  Monsieur  Trotte- 
linski  ? "  she  asked,  indicating  some 
one  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
"And  do  you  remember  what  an 
enrage  dancer  he  used  to  be  last 
winter  ?  He  has  given  it  up  also 
because  he  is  growing  too  stout." 

Whether  the  also  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  stoutness  or  to  the 
dancing  was  not  clear,  but  some- 
thing in  the  tone  irritated  Otto. 
He  knew  perfectly  that  he  did  not 
incline  to  stoutness  as  yet,  and  that 
he  had  come  back  from  Mexico  if 
anything  thinner  than  when  he 
went  out ;  it  was  senseless  of  him, 
but  he  could  not  suppress  a  feeling 
of  mortification.  For  a  moment  he 
thought  he  would  cut  short  the 
whole  matter  by  abandoning  Com- 
tesse Halka  and  leaving  the  ball 
abruptly;  but  that  would  be  to 
confess  himself  vanquished,  and  he 
would  be  more  disgraced  than  if  he 
never  had  come  to  the  ball. 

"  Did  you  not  dance  at  all  while 
you  were  in — Mexico?"  A  tiny 
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pause  before  the  Mexico,  as  if  by 
an  effort  her  memory  had  at  last 
mastered  the  name  of  the  country. 

"  No,  I  have  not  danced  a  step 
since  the  Ice  Ball  last  winter  ;  that 
was  a  good  ball." 

"  Not  better  than  this  one  to- 
night ;  the  floor  is  certainly  better 
polished,  and  I  think  I  had  to  go 
away  early  at  the  Ice  Ball.  Mamma 
was  tired.  I  think  it  was  even  be- 
fore the  cotillon"  she  added,  reflec- 
tively. 

"I  know  it  was  before  the  cotillon, 
for  I  was  to  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  dancing  it  with  you,  Comtesse. 
Do  you  not  remember  ?  " 

"I  remember  something  of  the 
sort." 

"And  who  is  to  be  the  happy 
man  to-night  ? "  And  Otto,  as  he 
spoke,  opened  the  leaves  of  the 
little  ivory  book  which  was  tied  on 
to  the  fan.  Comtesse  Halka  was 
engaged  in  arranging  the  flowers  in 
front  of  her  dress,  and  perhaps  had 
not  heard  him.  "  My  name,  Com- 
tesse ?  And  in  my  writing  1  What 
does  this  mean  ? " 

"  Oh,  is  your  name  there  still  1 
I  had  quite  forgotten." 

"  But  how  has  it  come  there  ? " 

"  You  put  it  yourself." 

"  So  I  see ;  but  when  1  I  know 
you  had  these  tablets  last  winter." 

"  And  they  have  not  been  used 
since  last  winter — not  since  the  Ice 
Ball." 

"  But  surely  you  have  danced 
since  then  ? " 

"  Oh  yes  j  but  I  don't  always 
make  my  partners  write  themselves 
down — only  when  I  am  in  fear  of 
forgetting  them.  You  had  better 
strike  out  that." 

"My  name?" 

"  Yes,  naturally." 

"And  what  name  shall  I  put 
instead  1  Kreislich  1 "  with  a  rather 
disagreeable  inflection  of  voice  at 
the  end. 

"  Yes,  Captain  Kreislich  ;  it  pro- 


bably will  be  him,  I  think — he  is 
my  usual  partner.  Ah  !  there  he  is 
coming  himself,"  for  at  that  mo- 
ment the  Captain  and  Langenfeld 
re-entered  the  ball-room. 

Otto  glanced  at  Kreislich  and 
then  at  Halka,  and  bit  his  lip. 
Why  need  she  look  pleased  1  Very 
likely  it  was  only  the  glass  of  fresh 
water  which  Langenfeld  carried 
that  she  was  waiting  for  anxiously ; 
but  Otto  chose  to  view  the  matter 
in  a  different  light. 

"And  supposing  I  refuse  to 
strike  out  my  name  ? "  he  said 
hurriedly. 

There  was  no  answer.  Up  to 
this  moment  she  had  decidedly  held 
the  upper  hand  in  the  conversation. 
Her  woman's  finesse  had  carried  her 
thus  far  successfully.  Now  the 
tables  turned,  or  seemed  to  turn. 

"Have  you  promised  Kreislich 
the  cotillon  ?  "  He  looked  up  from 
the  leaves  of  the  ivory  book  straight 
at  her ;  for  a  second  she  met  his 
eyes,  and  he  saw  that  into  hers 
there  had  come  a  sudden  softening, 
and  then  she  looked  away. 

"  No,  I  only  gave  him  a  half 
promise." 

Had  it  not  been  for  that  look,  or 
had  he  taken  a  moment  to  reflect, 
Otto  would  probably  not  have  gone 
further ;  but,  alas  !  it  was  so  easy 
— so  fatally  easy  for  him — to  do  the 
thing  he  was  doing.  When  a  man 
tastes  the  fascination  of  his  own 
power,  he  must  be  strong  indeed 
to  resist  it. 

"Then  my  name  can  remain?" 
His  eyes  were  still  on  her  face. 
Kreislich  had  almost  reached  them 
by  this  time. 

"  But  you  are  not  dancing,"  she 
said,  faintly. 

"  If  you  wish  me  to  do  so,  that 
is  enough  reason  for  changing  my 
mind,"  he  answered,  very  low. 

"Here  is  the  water,  Comtesse," 
said  Langenfeld,  panting.  "  You 
have  got  no  notion  what  difficulty 
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I  had  in  obtaining  it.  I  rushed 
about  in  despair,  and  was  beginning 
to  think  seriously  of  raising  an 
alc.rm  of  fire  in  order  to  see  where 
the  gallant  brigadesmen  had  con- 
cealed their  water  -  buckets,"  and 
here  Langenfeld  laughed  heartily, 
and  looked  for  the  Comtesse  to 
laugh  also,  remembering  what  suc- 
cess he  had  had  with  the  baker  a 
little  while  ago ;  but  he  was  dis- 
appointed. Halka  merely  swal- 
lowed a  little  of  the  water  and 
put  down  the  glass. 

"What  are  you  studying  that 
book  for  so  earnestly,  Bodenbach?" 
said  Kreislich.  "  By  the  by,  Corn- 
tense,  may  I  consider  the  cotillon 
settled  1  You  will  surely  not  carry 
out  your  threat  of  going  away 
sooner  ? " 

Halka  hesitated ;  she  had  not 
come  to  any  definite  conclusion 
with  Otto. 

Otto  looked  up  from  the  tablets 
wiiich  he  had  apparently  been  ex- 
amining with  minute  attention,  and 
said  coolly — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  your  ar- 
rangements, Kreislich;  but  I  have 
discovered  that  the  Comtesse  owes 
me  a  cotillon  since  last  winter,  and 
I  have  claimed  my  rights." 

It  was  a  bold  move — one  which, 
with  any  but  such  a  thorough  con- 
ncisseur  of  women,  might  have  led 
to  failure ;  but  Otto  knew  exactly 
how  far  he  could  go :  that  last 
glince  of  Halka's  had  been  a  sur- 
render. He  knew  now  that  she 
wis  ready  to  give  him  even  more 
than  he  was  inclined  to  ask  for. 

"  I  must  really  beg  your  pardon, 
C  iptain  Kreislich ;  but,  you  see, 
oil  debts  have  to  be  paid  off  first." 

For  a  few  seconds  the  Captain 
hi.d  stood  silent,  fairly  taken  aback 
"by  this  audacious  movement :  but 


his  features  were  not  quick  to  ex- 
press his  emotions ;  and  although 
Otto's  sharp  eye  exultingly  detected 
the  slightly  heightened  flush  on  his 
forehead,  to  a  general  observer  there 
was  nothing  in  his  appearance  to 
show  that  he  was  beaten. 

"Just  as  you  please,  Comtesse," 
he  drawled,  with  a  stiff  bow ;  "  a 
lady's  decision  is,  of  course,  unas- 
sailable." Then  in  a  tone  of  per- 
fect indifference,  and  sweeping  Otto 
with  a  distant  look,  he  added,  "  It 
is  very  hard  upon  me,  of  course." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Otto,  still 
with  that  same  cool  ring  of  triumph 
in  his  voice;  "you  have  no  right 
to  complain  after  that  interminable 
Mazur."  There  was  a  valse  strik- 
ing up  at  that  moment :  Langen- 
feld dashed  off  in  search  of  a  part- 
ner; and  the  Captain,  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  moved  off  for 
the  same  purpose. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  rested  now," 
said  Otto,  rising  and  closing  the 
ivory  tablets.  "  May  I  ask  for 
this  tour  ?"  *  And  the  next  mo- 
ment his  arm  was  round  her  waist, 
and  they  were  swinging  round  the 
room  to  the  quick  music  of  the 
waltz. 

It  is  a  widely  acknowledged  fact 
that  Austrians  belong  to  the  best 
dancers  in  the  world ;  and  Otto,  as 
a  dancer,  was  a  perfect  type  of  his 
nation, — quick,  light,  and  yet  firm 
as  a  rock;  dashing,  and  yet  free 
from  the  ridiculous  extravagances 
with  which  so  many  good  dancers 
spoil  their  own  dancing.  No  trip- 
pings, no  entanglements,  no  con- 
cussions ;  without  seeming  to  look 
out,  he  steered  clear,  by  skilful 
turns,  of  every  obstacle  in  his  way. 
In  the  doorway,  where  Otto  had 
stood,  were  now  standing  those 
two  infantry  officers  whose  con- 


*  In  Austria,  ladies  do  not  engage  themselves  for  the  round  dances  ;  they  dance 
tlvam  in  separate  tours  or  turns,  just  as  they  are  asked.  Only  the  cotillon  and 
qi  adrilles  are  engaged  dances. 
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versation  he  had  overheard,  and  to 
whom  he  owed  a  special  grudge; 
and  as  he  whirled  close  past,  he 
threw  them  one  withering  glance — 
he  could  afford  to  despise  their 
miserable  chatter  now  ! 

What  was  he  doing?  where  would 
this  lead  ?  He  never  stopped  to  re- 
flect; no  thought  of  prudence,  no 
foreshadowing  of  consequences,  op- 
pressed him.  His  blood  was  cours- 
ing fast  with  excitement  and  with 
dancing,  his  senses  were  all  in  a 
whirl.  The  present  moment  was 
one  of  enjoyment,  and  further  than 
its  enjoyment  he  did  not  look.  He 
had  gained  a  triumph  by  extin- 
guishing Kreislich,  and  by  showing 
the  Ezesz61(5w  world  on  what  a 
footing  he  could  place  himself 
with  the  Comtesse,  if  he  chose — a 
triumph  he  should  be  ashamed  of, 
rather  than  proud ;  but  he  felt  no 
shame  now — only  a  little  surprise  at 
himself,  and  at  what  he  had  done. 
When  he  had  come  to  the  ball-room 
there  had  been  no  fixed  plan  in  his 
mind — he  had  set  himself  no  de- 
finite limits ;  but  now  he  had 
drifted  further  than  his  intention 
could  have  lain,  further  than  was 
wise,  and  still  he  had  no  wish  to 
stop. 

A  good  many  people  had  watched 
during  that  talk  between  Otto  and 
the  Comtesse.  When  he  rose  to 
ask  for  the  tour,  the  sensation  of 
curiosity  had  increased ;  and  when 
the  Comtesse  had  risen  also  with- 
out hesitation — she  who,  as  a  rule, 
was  so  difficult  to  persuade  —  the 
interest  deepened  greatly. 

"Do  you  see  them?"  said  old 
Boradembski  to  the  Colonel's  wife, 
rubbing  his  hands  delightedly.  "  It 
is  all  right ;  just  what  I  guessed — 
a  lover's  quarrel,  and  nothing  more. 
A  fine  pair  they  make,  and  a  pair 
they  will  be  before  the  year  is  out !" 

It  was  the  last  waltz  before  sup- 
per, and  everybody  was  dancing 
fast  and  furiously ;  Langenfeld,  the 


fastest  and  most  furious  of  any, 
was  flying  about  from  one  lady  to 
the  other  with  indefatigable  zeal. 
His  dancing  had  as  many  nuances 
as  a  peacock's  tail.  After  having 
flung  the  bookbinder's  daughter 
into  her  seat  at  the  end  of  an  ex- 
travagantly stormy  tour,  he  would 
go  round  the  room  with  the  most 
correct  sobriety  with  Amelie  For- 
nay,  the  daughter  of  his  Colonel ; 
and  then,  having  released  her,  he 
would  familiarly  chuck  over  his 
arm  the  long  hanging  blond  plaits 
of  Fraulein  Bast,  the  notary's 
daughter,  and  start  off  on  another 
dangerously  reckless  expedition. 
Schweiner,  the  red -faced  lieuten- 
ant, had  taken  up  his  place  in  the 
doorway  beside  the  sacristan;  it 
was  one  of  his  blase  days,  and  he 
was  not  dancing,  contenting  him- 
self with  criticising  the  company 
through  his  single  eyeglass  of  pre- 
ternatural size. 

The  music  came  to  an  end,  and 
was  encouraged  to  resume ;  every- 
body who  had  not  been  dancing 
before,  felt  themselves  irresistibly 
drawn  into  the  general  vortex.  The 
apothecary,  the  chief  and  lankiest 
of  the  Fire-Brigadesmen,  was  seek- 
ing to  emulate  Langenfeld's  mode 
of  dancing;  but,  having  shorter 
practice  and  longer  legs,  was  trip- 
ping up  people  right  and  left,  and 
greatly  incommoding  everybody, 
himself  and  his  partners  foremost. 

Schweiner  suddenly  dropped  his 
blase  role,  and  precipitated  himself 
into  the  crowd.  The  little  book- 
binder, fired  on  by  the  desire  'to 
distinguish  himself,  had  got  hold 
of  a  lady  who  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  formless  mass  of  pur- 
ple silk,  and  was  courageously  tow- 
ing her  round  the  room. 

The  music  came  to  an  end  for 
the  second  time,  and  now  the 
dancers  were  too  much  exhausted 
to  resist.  Langenfeld,  who  was 
just  beginning  a  new  turn,  made 
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on  3  more  attempt  to  induce  the 
music  to  recommence,  but  human 
nature  could  do  no  more.  Eeaction 
set  in — there  was  a  general  throw- 
ing over  of  wraps,  and  a  universal 
rush  to  the  supper-room. 

The  best  table  had  been  reserved 
for  the  Colonel's  family,  Comtesse 
H;ilka  and  her  mother  joining  them 
as  the  only  people  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. Otto  was  also  of  the  party, 
having  given  the  Comtesse  his  arm 
for  going  in  to  supper,  and  he  now 
saii  down  by  her  side. 

"  You  may  fan  me  now,  Baron 
Bodenbach,"  said  Halka  to  Otto; 
"  this  room  is  stifling  me,"  and  she 
pushed  her  fan  towards  him,  and 
lernt  back  in  her  chair  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  looking  interestingly 
worn  out,  while  Otto  acquitted 
hi  nself  of  his  duty  with  readiness 
and  ease.  A  very  few  minutes 
revived  Halka;  she  was  too  ex- 
perienced ever  to  fall  into  the  fatal 
m:  stake  of  overtaxing  a  gentleman's 
services.  Otto  required  more  deli- 
cate handling  than  most  men,  and 
to  night  she  was  in  a  critical  posi- 
tion towards  him,  and  she  knew  it. 
St.e  had  long  since  got  over  that 
one  weak  moment,  which  had 
served  her  end  so  well,  and  had 
regained  possession  of  all  her  senses. 
Tc  o  much  coldness  might  discourage 
01  to,  but  too  much  warmth  would 
ce  -tainly  alarm  him  ;  and  the  first 
necessity  was  that  he  should  not  be 
alarmed  —  not  be  allowed  to  see 
whither  he  was  drifting. 

Halka  had  gained  her  point  so 
far;  he  had  put  himself  publicly, 
conspicuously,  by  her  side.  It  was 
by  wounding  his  vanity  that  she 
hal  reached  this  end;  but  now 
thit  it  was  reached,  his  vanity  was 
to  be  smoothed  down  again,  and 
de  icately  unruffled.  Let  him  be 
soothed  and  quieted, — let  him  re- 
main in  the  belief  that  it  is  she 
who  has  surrendered  to  him,  not 
he  to  her. 


Her  manner  at  supper  was  regu- 
lated and  modelled  by  this  idea. 
Taking  care  not  to  confine  herself 
to  conversation  with  Otto,  she  spoke 
across  the  table  to  Madame  Fornay, 
the  Colonel's  wife ;  she  put  in  her 
remarks  to  the  general  talk  that 
was  going  on,  but  always  with 
words  between  to  Otto,  just  enough 
to  let  him  feel  that  they  were  on  a 
pleasant  amicable  footing,  but  no 
more.  He  got  no  more  soft  glances 
like  that  one  in  the  ball-room. 
Every  allusion  to  the  cotillon  was 
steered  clear  of,  not  the  faintest 
hint  was  breathed  which  might 
remind  him  of  his  broken  resolu- 
tion. No  suspicion  of  his  own  in- 
consequence was  to  disturb  him  as 
yet.  How  many  women  overshoot 
their  own  mark  by  their  too  great 
eagerness  to  grasp  their  prize,  by 
their  pride  in  parading  their  cap- 
tives ! 

Otto,  as  was  natural,  and  as  she 
had  expected,  grew  more  assiduous 
in  his  attentions  in  proportion  as 
she  seemed  to  ask  less  from  him. 
It  had  always  been  his  privilege 
last  winter  to  fan  the  Comtesse  at 
supper,  and  he  slipped  back  into 
the  habit  naturally  —  he  slipped 
back  naturally  into  all  his  habits 
of  last  winter ;  it  came  so  easily, 
it  was  so  much  pleasanter  to  do  it 
than  to  leave  it  undone.  It  was 
all  so  exactly  like  last  year ;  the 
noisy  crowded  room  with  the  fran- 
tic waiters,  the  same  people,  the 
same  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke,  the 
same  pattern  on  the  walls,  the 
same  hideously-formed  lamps ;  and 
amongst  all  these  vulgar  surround- 
ings, Halka  the  one  piece  of  perfect 
refinement  and  grace,  the  one  figure 
on  which  an  artist's  eye  could  rest 
with  satisfaction.  It  almost  seemed 
to  Otto  that  he  had  never  been 
away,  it  was  all  so  exactly  the 
same. 

Not  a  very  attractive  picture  this 
of  a  supper-room,  and  you  will  per- 
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haps  wonder  that  people  used  to 
better  things  should  care  to  take 
amusement  in  this  shape.  This  is 
all  very  well  to  say,  you  inhabitants 
of  civilised  parts  of  civilised  coun- 
tries, accustomed  to  mimic  water- 
falls and  palm-groves,  and  the  sweet 
scent  of  flowers  wherewith  to  re- 
fresh yourselves  during  your  ball- 
suppers — you  who  would  turn  sick 
and  faint  at  the  bare  idea  of  tobacco- 
smoke  in  a  supper-room.  It  is  easy 
enough  for  you  to  talk  —  you  are 
not  condemned  to  pass  ten  or  twenty 
years  of  your  life  away  from  all  the 
amenities  and  refinements  of  the 
world.  Here,  if  you  do  not  choose 
to  take  amusement  in  the  only  shape 
in  which  it  is  offered,  you  must  do 
without  it  altogether;  and  if  you 
are  wise,  you  will  not  hold  out  for 
impossible  luxuries  either  of  society 
or  of  surroundings,  but  will  put 
your  pride  in  your  pocket  and  make 
the  best  of  things  as  you  find  them. 
After  all,  it  can  do  you  no  great 
harm ;  for  of  course  a  ball  of  this 
kind  does  not  involve  you  into  any 
acquaintance  with,  or  even  acknow- 
ledgment of,  the  presence  of  people 
you  do  not  care  to  know.  You 
make  up  your  own  set  of  quadrilles, 
and  your  own  party  for  supper,  and 
are  quite  as  independent  as  at  a 
theatre  or  concert. 

Towards  three  o'clock,  the  cotillon 
was  nearing  its  end — the  figures 
had  all  been  gone  through,  the  men 
had  been  tormented  and  made  use 
of  in  every  way  that  ingenuity 
could  devise.  They  had  been  made 
to  jump  over  hurdles  like  race- 
horses, and  through  hoops  like  per- 
forming poodles;  driven  four-in- 
hand  round  the  room;  had  been 
looked  at  in  mirrors,  and  disdain- 
fully rejected  or  graciously  chosen, 
as  the  case,  might  be ;  had  had 
cushions  pulled  away  from  under 
their  knees ;  had  been  blindfolded, 
made  to  wear  ugly  paper  cocked- 
hats  ;  they  had  been  viewed  as 


ninepins  to  be  knocked  down,  as 
targets  to  be  shot  at,  as  fish  to  be 
angled  for;  finally,  as  reward  for 
their  pains,  had  been  stuck  over 
by  their  fair  partners  with  bright 
rosettes  of  penny  ribbon,  and  had 
returned  the  compliment  by  pre- 
senting them  with  hideous  little 
bouquets  of  dyed-straw  flowers. 

There  was  no  denying  it,  the 
ball  was  very  animated,  and  every- 
body was  satisfied  with  the  cotillon. 
Now  the  final  galop  was  being 
wound  up  with  crackers,  and  the 
dancers  were  putting  out  their  last 
energies  for  the  last  effort.  Here 
there  had  been  no  expense  spared — 
the  Fire- Brigade  had  laid  out  ten 
florins  in  crackers.  This  had  been 
the  grand  coup  of  the  evening, 
planned  by  the  leader  as  the  most 
appropriate  finishing  up  to  the 
Fire -Brigade  ball.  There  were 
crackers  in  all  directions;  each 
gentleman  got  a  handful,  and 
cracked  them  with  the  ladies  he 
wished  to  dance  with ;  and  in  the 
background,  to  swell  the  noise, 
explosive  pellets  were  used  abun- 
dantly. The  two  youngest  waiters 
(those  who  usually  beat  the  drums) 
stood  at  the  entrance,  flinging  down 
handfuls  of  the  little  bombs — one 
doing  his  duty  with  an  expression 
of  funereal  gravity,  the  other  with 
a  self-satisfied  simper  on  his  face. 

In  the  middle  of  the  deafening 
row,  Boradembski  came  up  to. where 
Otto  was  standing  beside  Halka's 
vacant  chair,  the  Comtesse  having 
gone  off  on  one  of  the  cracker  tours 
with  Langenfeld. 

Boradembski  was  chuckling,  and 
held  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

"What  do  you  think  I  have 
got  here,  young  man1?"  he  asked, 
with  a  broad  grin  on  his  good  old 
face. 

"  I  really  cannot  form  a  conjec- 
ture ;  probably  some  more  of  those 
crackers.  There  seems  to  be  no  end 
of  them  to-night." 
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"Something  much  more  precious 
than  crackers — to  you,  at  least." 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  lost  either 
my  watch  or  my  purse,"  said  Otto, 
ar  d  he  felt  his  pockets. 

"  Something  much  more  precious 
than  watches  or  purses,"  went  on 
the  old  man,  with  his  eyes  twink- 
ling. 

"  Then  I  can't  guess,"  answered 
Otto,  with  a  vague  feeling  of  anxiety 
lest  he  should  have  had  a  letter  of 
Beata's  about  him,  and  have  lost  it. 
"  It  is  a  flower  ! " 
"All  right,"  said  Otto,  much  re- 
lieved ;  "  but  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  me." 
"Arose!" 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  but 
it  is  not  my  affair." 

"  A  tea-rose  I  There  now,  young 
man,  is  not  that  your  affair  % " 

"  Oh,  the  Comtesse  has  lost  a 
flower," answered  Otto,  rather  coolly. 
"  You  had  better  give  it  to  me,  and 
I  will  return  it  to  her ;  she  must  be 
\  ack  directly." 

"  Eeturn  it  to  her  ! "  exclaimed 
Boradembski,  in  accents  .of  real 
horror.  "You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  would  be  fool  enough  to 
^ive  it  back  ?  Think  of  the  lucky 
( nance  that  has  favoured  you  !  I 
^ee  the  rose  getting  hurled  about  by 
Lhe  trains  of  the  dancers,  kicked 
about  by  their  feet,  and  at  the  peril 
of  my  life  I  pursue  it,  pounce  upon 
it,  and  bring  it  you  here,  and  you 
•;alk  of  giving  it  back  !  In  my  day, 
;i  young  man  would  have  ridden  a 
Hundred  miles  to  procure  such  a 
treasure.  We  knew  better  than  to 
give  back  flowers  when  we  found 
them.  Why,  I  remember  wearing 
a  whole  wreath  of  forget-me-nots 
next  my  heart  for  several  months, 
and  very  uncomfortable  they  were, 
too.  I  can't  understand  what  the 
young  men  of  the  present  day  are 
made  of;  this  generation  has  got 

no  energy,  no  spirit,  no " 

Otto  attempted  to  interrupt  him. 


"  Oh,  I  know  what  you  want  to 
say ;  don't  tell  me.  You  are  shy, 
you  are  afraid  that  the  Comtesse 
will  think  it  a  liberty.  Never  fear,  I 
will  arrange  it  all  for  you ;  there  she 
is  coming,"  and  before  Otto  could 
stop  him,  Boradembski,  in  perfect 
innocence  of  the  mischief  he  was 
making,  and  verily  believing  that 
he  was  doing  Otto  a  service,  was 
petitioning  for  the  rose  in  his  name. 

"  Here  is  somebody,  Comtesse, 
who  is  too  timid  to  ask  for  what  he 
wants  j  he  is  dying  for  leave  to 
keep  this  rose — do  not  be  cruel." 

"  Oh,  that  old  flower,"  said  Halka, 
with  indifference.  ,  "  I  never  missed 
it,  and  it  is  far  too  crushed  to  put 
on  again." 

"  Then  he  may  have  it  1 " 

"  Any  one  may  have  it  who  likes, 
it  is  not  worth  keeping." 

Otto  stood  by  uncertain  as  to 
what  he  should  do,  and  feeling 
more  than  inclined  to  solve  the 
question  by  throwing  the  rose  at 
Boradembski's  head.  To  take  it 
would  be  to  go  further  than  he 
had  dreamt  of,  but  to  refuse  it 
would  now  be  an  insult.  What 
can  a  man  do  under  such  circum- 
stances, unless  he  be  very  strong- 
minded  or  very  regardless  of  appear- 
ances, or  has  enough  presence  of 
mind  to  turn  the  matter  off  lightly  1 
Otto's  usual  presence  of  mind  utterly 
failed  him  at  this  crisis ;  he  could 
see  no  way  of  escape  before  him, 
and  no  course  but  that  of  yielding. 

"  There  now,  my  son,"  said  the 
incorrigible  old  man,  holding  out 
the  tea-rose  to  Otto ;  "  take  it  and 
be  grateful  to  me,  and  stick  it  into 
your  gold  cording  —  it  will  look 
charming  there." 

Otto  took  the  rose,  and  bowed 
silently  to  the  Comtesse  as  he 
fastened  it  into  the  front  of  his 
Attila ;  but  his  expression  did  not 
look  much  like  that  of  a  triumphant 
lover — more  like  the  face  of  a  man 
defeated. 
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Perhaps  Comtesse  Halka  guessed 
at  the  reason  of  his  frown ;  it  was 
not  in  her  plan  that  Otto  should 
appear  to  be  entrapped  into  any- 
thing, so  she  hastened  to  speak  : — 

"  I  have  not  yet  given  you  one 
of  those  rosettes,  Baron  Bodenbach, 
have  1 1  and  I  have  got  none  re- 
maining, so  that  old  flower  must 
do  as  well,  faute  de  mieux.  Oh 
those  dreadful  crackers,  I  wish  they 
would  stop ! " 

"  My  dear,"  Madame  Fornay  was 
saying  to  her  daughter,  "I  think 
we  will  go  away  immediately  after 
this ;  it  is  getting  too  uproarious, 
and  high  time  to  go,  for  the  sacris- 
tan is  beginning  to  dance  ! " 

"  Yes,  some  of  the  pas  are  already 
verging  on  the  Cancan"  remarked 
the  Colonel,  "  and  it  is  nearly  four 
o'clock." 

At  last,  rather  to  everybody's 
relief,  the  crackers  and  the  music 
simultaneously  ceased,  a  great  pause 
took  place,  the  cotillon  was  over. 
Otto  was  still  standing  beside  the 
Comtesse's  chair;  he  saw  all  the 
pairs  beginning  to  promenade  about 
the  room,  and  mechanically  he 
offered  her  his  arm,  and  followed 
their  example.  He  had  not  quite 
recovered  his  ill-temper  at  having 
the  rose  forced  on  him,  and  it  was 
easier  to  walk  about  than  to  stand 
still  and  be  stared  at.  But  he  was 
stared  at  for  all  that;  and  it  was 
small  blame  to  the  Ezesz616w  world 
if,  seeing  the  Comtesse  on  his  arm 
and  the  tea-rose  in  his  button-hole, 
it  unanimously  came  to  one  con- 
clusion. There  could  be  no  two 
opinions  on  the  matter. 


"Bodenbach  is  going  it  in  a 
dashing  manner,"  remarked  the 
Colonel  to  his  wife  as  they  walked 
back  home.  Everybody  walked 
home  at  Ezesz616w  on  similar  occa- 
sions, there  being  no  more  object 
in  keeping  the  dresses  fresh,  and 
certainly  no  object  in  keeping  the 
carriage-horses  (if  you  happen  to 
have  a  carriage  and  horses)  waiting 
indefinitely  in  the  night  air. 

"Do  you  think  he  is  quite  seri- 
ous1?" asked  Madame  Fornay,  who 
was  a  keen-sighted  woman. 

"Bless  your  heart,  what  more 
do  you  want?  Never  leaving  her 
side  the  whole  evening;  fanning 
her  at  supper;  her  partner  at  the 
cotillon;  going  about  with  one  of 
her  roses  in  his  button-hole ;  and  I 
heard  him  promising  to  go  out  to 
the  chasse  at  Snyhinice  next  week. 
Of  course  he  must  be  serious." 

At  the  same  time,  Otto  was  reach- 
ing his  room  by  the  cold  grey 
morning  light  which  dispels  so 
many  of  the  night's  illusions;  a 
small  drizzling,  rain  had  begun  to 
fall.  Piotr  had  forgotten  to  put 
wood  in  the  stove,  and  the  room 
was  depressingly  chilly.  He  banged 
the  door  shut,  and  then  with  a 
gesture  of  disgust  tore  the  tea-rose 
from  his  button-hole  and  flung  it  to 
the  ground.  "Vile,  faded  thing! 
miserable  fool  that  I  am  !  "  he  cried 
out,  pursuing  the  unfortunate  flower 
and  crushing  it  with  his  foot  into 
a  formless  mass.  In  two  hours  he 
would  have  to  be  at  the  riding- 
school  ; — only  two  hours  to  recover 
from  the  pleasures  or  harassments 
of  the  night ! 
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CHAPTER   XXI. EVASIVE. 

An  evasion  Ollendorfian. 
Q.  What  paper  have  you  ? 
A.  (evasive)  I  have  the  thread  stocking. 

—PUNCH'S  Pocket-look  for  1873. 


For  the  next  few  days  the  small 
diizzling  rain  continued, — the  most 
depressing  of  all  weather,  the  one 
which  most  makes  us  long  for  some 
cl  ange,  for  some  excitement — for 
anything  to  break  the  grey,  damp, 
chilly  monotony  of  that  falling 
wet ;  the  weather  which,  of  all 
others,  has  the  most  lowering  influ- 
ence on  the  human  mind,  which  has 
probably  provoked  most  suicides — 
for  there  are  natures  on  which  these 
conditions  of  weather  have  an  in- 
flience  incredible  to  others.  The 
b:ooding  care,  the  gnawing  anxiety, 
which  a  sunshiny  day  lightens  and 
relieves,  on  a  day  like  this  becomes 
an  unbearable  weight,  pressing  them 
down  with  a  leaden  hand  until  they 
grasp  at  means — desperate  means,  if 
no  others  are  at  hand — to  escape 
from  the  dreariness  which  they  can 
no  longer  bear.  And  if  the  weather 
have  the  power  to  influence  us  in 
great  things,  then  how  much  more, 
with  what  greater  force,  does  it 
riake  itself  felt  in  regulating  our 
mind  through  the  lesser  occurrences 
of  life  1  Yes,  a  continued  drizzle  is 
fae  most  depressing  of  weathers. 
A  downright  steady  pour  is  not 
much  better,  perhaps,  but  at  least 
it  is  downright  and  honest,  and 
i  leans  something ;  a  storm  is  en- 
Lvening;  a  high  wind  is  inspirit- 
ing; frost  arid  snow,  provided  you 
can  escape  from  their  direct  influ- 
ences, are  rather  satisfactory — they 
will  make  you  better  appreciate 
your  home  comforts  :  but  there  is 
i.othing  satisfactory  about  a  drizzle. 

Everybody  felt  the  depressing 
influence  of  this  particular  drizzle 
at  Rzeszo'lo'w,  some  more  and  some 


less,  and  each  one  showed  their 
depression  in  his  or  her  particular 
manner.  Schweiner's  depression 
took  the  form  of  sacrificing  his 
chief  ornament ;  he  shaved  off  his 
beautiful  golden  whiskers,  feeling 
that  any  change,  even  a  change  for 
the  worse,  would  be  welcome, — to 
see  a  different  reflection  in  his 
looking-glass,  even  an  uglier  one, 
was  pleasant  by  way  of  variety. 

Otto  watched  the  weather  every 
day  from  his  window,  and  grumbled 
at  it  every  day  on  his  way  to  the 
riding- school  or  to  his  dinner,  as  he 
trudged  over  the  sloppy  Place  and 
attempted  to  dodge  the  heavy  drops 
that  came  dripping  off  the  roofs  on 
to  his  head.  After  the  excitement 
he  had  gone  through  during  the 
last  half-year,  the  sort  of  life  he  led 
now  was  to  him  no  more  than 
stagnation.  The  first  proud  delight 
in  his  correspondence  with  Eeata 
had  begun  to  wear  off  (he  had 
written  again  after  the  ball,  but 
without  making  any  allusion  to  it). 
There  was  now  not  even  the  excit- 
ing prospect  of  her  coming,  to  en- 
liven him,  for  had  he  not  consented 
to  the  delay  which  wisdom  dic- 
tated ?  There  were  moments  when 
he  almost  repented  of  that  step,  and 
half  wished  that  the  time  of  dis- 
closure were  come;  but  again  he 
shrank  from  it,  and  was  glad  of  the 
respite.  He  must  have  time  for 
reflection,  he  thought ;  about  what, 
was  not  very  clear  even  to  himself. 
Eeflection  could  hardly  alter  his 
position  much ;  but  he  knew  that 
his  position  was  not  a  common  one, 
and  he  had  an  undefined  idea  in  his 
mind  that  thinking  about  it  might 
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do  some  good.  But  it  must  be  noted 
that  he  did  in  no  wise  act  up  to 
this  principle ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
gave  himself  as  little  time  for 
thought  as  possible  —  grasping  at 
every  opportunity  which  seemed 
to  promise  diversion.  He  was  in 
a  thoroughly  dissatisfied  mood  with 
himself  and  his  surroundings. 

He  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
whether  he  would  go  to  the  cliasse 
at  Snyhinice  or  not.  He  half 
hoped,  half  feared,  that  some  ob- 
stacle would  come  in  the  way ;  that 
it  would  be  put  off  on  account  of 
the  weather.  He  would  have  liked 
something  to  decide  the  question 
for  him,  without  his  having  to 
come  to  a  resolution  himself.  Every 
-evening  he  said  to  himself  that  it 
was  an  awful  bore — that  he  wished 
he  never  had  accepted  the  invitation; 
and  every  morning  he  looked  out  of 
the  window  anxiously  to  see  if  the 
weather  was  not  going  to  clear  up, 
so  as  to  make  the  cliasse  possible. 

"  It  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever 
go  out  to  Snyhinice,  certainly,"  he 
repeated  often ;  "  I  would  not  go 
at  all  if  I  could  help  it." 

However,  when  the  day  came,  he 
could  think  of  no  rational  excuse 
for  staying  away ;  it  would  not  do, 
he  thought,  to  shirk  it  merely  on 
account  of  the  weather.  So  he 
went  out  to  Snyhinice,  and  re- 
turned more  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self than  ever. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  drizzly 
afternoons,  a  few  days  later,  that 
Otto  was  visited  by  Lieutenant 
Farkas,  the  heavy  looking  young 
man  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made  before.  The  Lieutenant  was 
in  trouble,  and  had  been  making 
the  round  of  his  comrades,  trying 
to  extract  a  grain  of  comfort  for  his 
woes  from  each  in  turn.  He  was 
now  on  his  way  from  Langen- 
feld,  whose  light-hearted  mood  had 
baffled  all  hopes  of  sympathy.  "At 
all  events,  Bodenbach  won't  aggra- 


vate me  with  his  cheerfulness,"  he 
thought,  as  he  turned  in  at  Otto's 
door ;  "  he  has  looked  glum  enough 
himself  lately."  Otto  was  '  not 
alone ;  two  of  his  other  co'mrades 
had  just  turned  in,  in  hopes  of  kill- 
ing an  hour  of  the  wet  afternoon. 
To  these  three  listeners  the  Lieu- 
tenant retailed  his  narrative  of 
troubles,  which  of  course  were  of  a 
pecuniary  nature,  involving  present 
difficulties  with  Jews,  and  unpleas- 
ant prospects. 

"The  worst  of  it  is,  that  they 
won't  be  satisfied  with  my  word 
alone  —  they  know  me  too  well; 
and  if  nobody  will  stand  good  for 
me,  the  thing  will  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Colonel." 

"  Come,  come,"  put  in  Schweiner, 
"you  know  we  would  all  do  our 
best  for  you ;  but  I  don't  suppose 
our  word  would  be  much  more 
worth  than  yours.  "We  are  all 
arme  Teufel,  like  yourself." 

This  talk  was  uncongenial  to 
Otto ;  he  got  up  and  walked  to- 
wards the  window,  to  see  from  what 
direction  the  sound  of  carriage- 
wheels  was  coming.  The  heavy 
young  man  followed  him  wistfully 
with  his  eyes.  "  I  suppose  it  would 
be  no  use,  Bodenbach,  asking  you 
to  pledge  your  word  for  me?  I 
fancy  you  must  be  rather  in  the 
same  boat  as  myself." 

The  other  two  looked  towards 
Otto  with  some  expectation ;  quite 
in  the  dark  as  they  were  to  his 
present  position,  they  felt  curious 
for  his  answer.  Otto  did  not  turn 
from  the  window ;  the  carriage  came 
in  sight.  It  was  a  showy  little 
turn-out,  a  high-wheeled  trap,  and 
two  quick-stepping  greys  dashing  at 
a  great  pace  through  the  mud. 
There  was  an  air  of  comfort  in  every 
detail  of  the  little  equipage,  and 
the  same  was  reflected  on  the  face  of 
Captain  Kreislich  as  he  held  the 
ribbons  tightly  grasped,  seeking  to 
restrain  the  ardour  of  his  horses. 
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"  What  capital- stepping  greys  ! " 
remarked  Schweiner,  admiringly. 

"  Lucky  fellow,"  muttered  the 
other  lieutenant. 

"  There  will  be  nothing  for  it  but 
to  go  to  him,  I  suppose,"  sighed  the 
hsavy  young  man,  despondently; 
"  although  I  would  almost  as  soon 
go  to  the  devil  himself,  such  a 
cursed  favour  as  he  makes  of  every- 
thing; but  he  is  the  only  one 
amongst  us  who  has  got  a  rap." 

"  No,  you  needn't  go  to  him," 
sf  id  Otto,  turning  from  the  window 
sharply,  and  speaking  quick  and 
Ic  w.  There  was  an  angry  light  on 
his  face;  perhaps  his  eyes  and  the 
Captain's  had  met  in  that  moment 
o:'  passing. 

"  What,  Bodenbach !  do  you 
mean  that  you  pledge  yourself?" 
ssid  the  three  voices  in  a  breath. 

"  I  am  ready  to  stand  good  for 
the  debt,"  he  said,  with  a  shade  of 
hauteur. 

"But  are  you  able?"  gasped 
Parkas. 

"  Is  my  word  enough  or  not  1 " 
h<3  inquired,  shortly.  It  was  all 
the  more  necessary  for  him  to  keep 
on  the  high  horse,  that  he  knew 
what  folly  he  was  committing. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  these  two 
witnesses,  he  never  would  have 
committed  it. 

"  Then  you  did  get  a  fortune  in 
IV  "exico  ? "  observed  the  heavy  young 
n  an,  sententiously,  staring  with 
a^ve  at  his  succourer.  Otto  made 
n )  answer,  but  as  he  turned  away, 
once  more  followed  by  the  gaze  of 
h  s  three  companions,  it  seemed  to 
h  m  that  a  distant  vision  of  what 
n  ight  have  been  his  future  triumph 
floated  for  a  moment  before  his 
si  ght. 

The  drizzly  weathter  gradually 
cnanged  into  the  earnest  of  winter. 
S  uccessive  falls  of  snow  made  the 
reads  passable  again,  and  the  pea- 
sants began  taking  to  their  sledges. 
I  very  peasant  has  his  sledge  in 
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Poland — a  light  primitive  construc- 
tion, drawn  by  a  pair  of  half-starved 
horses  hardly  bigger  than  Shetland 
ponies,  and  flying  over  the  face  of 
the  snowy  roads  at  an  incredible 
pace.  The  frost  came  along  with 
the  snow :  the  puddles  froze  first, 
and  the  mud  grew  stiff*  and  hard ; 
then  a  thin  coating  spread  over  the 
lake  and  thickened  every  day,  grow- 
ing firm  at  the  edges  first,  and 
hardening  rapidly  into  solid  ice. 
The  trees  along  the  dam  were  crys- 
tallised into  great  sprays  of  white 
coral,  and  on  their  dazzling  branches 
the  birds  sat  in  lugubrious  groups, 
the  small  ones  huddled  together  for 
warmth,  perhaps  trying  to  keep  each 
other's  spirits  up ;  the  large  grey 
crows,  less  sociably  inclined,  sitting 
apart  with  bowed  heads  and  limply 
hanging  wings,  each  bearing  its 
troubles  alone. 

About  this  time  Otto  heard  from 
his  brother  again,  and  Arnold's  let- 
ter contained  a  proposition  which 
was  highly  unpalatable  to  him.  He 
talked  of  making  a  run  over  to 
KzeszoloV  for  a  few  days,  or  rather 
he  announced  his  intention  of  doing 
so.  It  was  absurd,  he  said,  that 
they  should  not  have  seen  each 
other  since  Otto's  return  from  Mex- 
ico ;  and  as  from  Otto's  own  letters 
there  seemed  to  be  sp  little  chance 
of  his  coming  home,  and  so  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  getting 
leave,  it  would  be  simplest  that 
Arnold,  who  was  unfettered,  should 
go  over  to  Kzeszolow  instead.  Of 
course,  not  for  longer  than  a  few 
days ;  he  could  not  leave  his  father 
for  more  than  a  short  time.  He 
would  also  be  glad  of  an  opportun- 
ity of  visiting  his  old  regiment 
again,  and  renewing  acquaintance 
with  his  old  comrades.  Arnold  did 
not  add  that  he  would  also  be  glad 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  how  mat- 
ters were  getting  on  between  Otto 
and  Comtesse  Halka,  and  yet  that 
was  not  the  least  amongst  the  mo- 
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tives  which  prompted  this  visit. 
That  letter  of  good  advice  had  re- 
mained unanswered  and  apparently 
unheeded,  and  he  could  not  now 
get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter  with- 
out pressing  his  brother  very  directly 
on  the  point — which  was  difficult 
to  do  by  writing — or  else  by  tran- 
sporting himself  bodily  to  the  scene 
of  action  and  judging  for  himself. 
He  had  got  the  idea  into  his  head 
that  Otto's  suit  was  going  ill — 
though  how  or  why,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  imagine ;  whether  on.  account 
of  difficulties  on  the  side  of  Halka 
and  her  family,  or  because  Otto  had 
changed  his  mind,  he  could  not 
guess.  In  the  latter  case  it  was 
Arnold's  opinion  that  Otto  was  act- 
ing not  only  very  foolishly  but  very 
wrongly;  that  having  gone  as  far 
as  he  had  done  with  the  Comtesse, 
he  had  110  right  to  draw  back  ;  and 
that  therefore  it  was  his  duty,  as  an 
elder  brother,  to  remedy  the  evil. 
When  Arnold  fixed  upon  anything 
as  being  his  duty,  it  usually  ended 
by  his  making  himself  very  dis- 
agreeable :  he  went  at  it  with  the 
whole  energy  of  his  nature,  regard- 
less of  anything  that  came  between, 
and  in  his  ruthless  course  often 
doing  much  more  harm  than  had 
he  left  the  first  evil  unremedied. 
All  his  own  instincts  were  so  strong, 
his  own  opinions  so  unshakable,  he 
was  so  unable  to  change  a  resolve 
when  once  formed,  that  he  felt 
neither  patience  nor  tolerance  for 
weakness  in  any  one  else.  It  is 
usually  only  young  strong  characters 
that  are  thus  intolerant  to  others  : 
a  weaker  man  would,  from  the  very 
consciousness  of  his  own  weakness, 
be  more  merciful ;  and  an  older  man, 
with  the  same  strength  of  character, 
would  have  been  taught  by  experi- 
ence-not to  expect  too  much  from 
human  nature,  and  learned  not  to 
judge  all  his  fellow-creatures  by  the 
same  measure  he  applies  to  himself. 
Therefore  it  is  rarely  that  a  very 


young  man  of  a  very  decided  char- 
acter  is  altogether  amiable ;  there 
will  always  be  harshness  and  rough- 
ness to  be  softened,  corners  to  be 
rubbed  off,  surfaces  to  be  smoothed, 
before  such  a  character  is  moulded 
into  a  pleasant  whole. 

No  letter  ever  received  by  Otto 
was  answered  with  such  marvellous 
expedition  as  this  one  of  Arnold's. 
It  would  seem  that  a  sudden  im- 
pulse of  brotherly  affection  had 
come  over  him.  By  the  very  next 
post  there  went  off  to  Steinbiihl  an 
epistle  longer  and  more  effusive 
than  Otto's  letters  were  wont  to  be, 
saying  that  of  course  it  would  be 
an  immense  pleasure  to  him  to  see 
his  brother,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  drawing  dreadful  pictures 
of  the  severity  of  the  winter  which 
had  just  set  in,  dwelling  in  the 
most  discouraging  manner  upon  the 
disagreeables  and  perils  of  starting 
on  a  journey  to  Poland  at  that  time 
of  the  year;  and,  in  short,  endeav- 
ouring in  the  most  insinuating  man- 
ner to  ward  off  the  threatened  visit. 
Arnold  laughed  over  the  letter,  and 
started  next  morning ;  it  would 
have  taken  a  great  deal  more  than 
Otto's  forebodings  to  alter  his  re- 
solution. Otto  himself  had  hardly 
hoped  to  succeed.  He  knew  that 
Arnold  was  one  of  those  pig-headed 
fellows  whom  one  can  never  per- 
suade into  anything  or  out  of  any- 
thing; and  when  therefore  he  got 
a  telegram  from  his  brother  an- 
nouncing his  immediate  arrival,  he 
was  more  provoked  than  surprised. 
There  was  clearly  now  nothing  for 
it  but  to  put  a  good  face  on  the 
matter,  which  meant  doing  his  best 
to  hoodwink  Arnold  as  to  his  in- 
tentions towards  the  Comtesse,  steer- 
ing clear  of  any  sort  of  explanations, 
and  endeavouring  by  every  means 
to  put  off  the  evil  hour  of  disclosure. 

It  was  a  long  drive  from  Z 
to   Ezeszdlow, — a   very    wearisome 
drive  in  a  carriage ;  but  on  a  bright 
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winter's  day  like  this,  with,  plenty 
of  snow  to  make  the  sledge  slip 
along  quickly,  and  plenty  of  furs 
to  keep  one's  blood  from  freezing, 
the  drive  not  only  appeared  shorter, 
but  was  shorter  in  reality;  and 
Arnold  felt  really  surprised  when, 
-vithin  much  less  time  than  he 
had  calculated,  he  found  himself 
spinning  right  over  the  hard  frozen 

•  ake,  and  saw  the  houses  of  Ezes- 
;;6"16w  and  its  tall  bare  poplars  lying 
dose    before    him    in    the   winter 
dusk. 

The  first  thing  Arnold  said  on 
meeting  his  brother  was,  "  Why, 
Otto,  what  have  you  been  doing  to 
:nake  yourself  so  thin  1 " 

There  really  was  a  change  in 
Otto  since  Arnold  had  seen  him 
last :  the  journeys,  the  fatigues,  the 
fever,  the  Mexican  climate,  the  ex- 
citement, had  produced  this  change, 
iind  his  present  dissatisfaction  had 
r.ggravated  it.  Between  the  brothers, 
us  they  now  met,  there  was  a  more 
conspicuous  difference  than  had  been 
i  hat  day  in  the  Cafe  Schaum,  where 
the  reader  first  saw  them.  Their 
family  likeness  had  weakened,  their 
dissimilarities  had  widened.  There 
•?as  a  striking  difference  between 
Arnold  as  he  stepped  out  of  the 
sledge — his  face  all  aglow  with  the 
healthy  winter  air,  his  tall  broad- 
shouldered  frame  expressing  so  much 
strength  and  proud  self-reliance — 
jind  Otto,  greeting  his  brother  with 
more  impatience  than  pleasure,  and 
•mderlying  the  lively  manner  put 

•  >n  for  the  moment  a  shade  of  un- 

•  easiness,  a  look  almost  careworn. 

"Well,  so  here  you  are!"  said 
Otto  to  his  brother,  as  they  shook 
lands — rather  needlessly  enunciat- 
ing a  fact  which  was  self-evident 
enough,  considering  Arnold's  height 
md  size.    After  all,  Otto's  words  of 
•eception  were  not  more  imbecile 
,han  those  of  the  average  of  people 
m  similar  occasions.    In  nine  cases 
>ut  of  ten,  the  first  thing  you  will 


say  on  the  arrival  of  a  friend  will 
be  either,  "  Here  you  are  ! "  or,  "  Is 
that  you  ? "  or  something  equally  to 
the  point. 

"  Well,  yes,  here  I  am,"  answered 
Arnold,  gripping  his  brother's  hand 
with  his  strong  grasp.  "And  from 
the  pictures  you  drew  me  in  your 
letter,  it  seems  that  you  hardly  ex- 
pected me  to  reach  my  destination 
alive.  I  suppose  your  tropical  ex- 
periences have  made  you  chilly] 
I  don't  know  when  I  have  enjoyed 
anything  so  much  as  that  last  hour 
over  the  lake  ! " 

That  evening,  when  the  brothers 
were  together  in  Otto's  room,  Arnold 
made  a  few  attempts  at  getting  near 
the  subject  weighing  on  his  mind. 
It  was  the  first  moment  that  they 
were  really  alone  together,  and  they 
had  just  returned  from  supper,  where 
Arnold  had  met  with  a  warm  recep- 
tion from  his  old  comrades.  His 
worst  fears  were  quieted,  for  during 
supper  the  communicative  Langen- 
feld  had  managed  to  give  him,  sotto 
vote,  a  slight  sketch  of  the  ball  and 
the  chasse;  and  judging  from  these 
accounts,  it  was  at  least  evident 
that  Otto  had  not  broken  off  with 
the  Comtesse.  Arnold  was  not  a 
very  good  hand  at  manoeuvring  a 
conversation  up  to  any  particular 
point ;  and  after  beating  about  the 
bush  for  some  time,  while  Otto 
skilfully  evaded  any  approach  to 
dangerous  ground,  he  said,  rather 
abruptly,  "Has  Comtesse  Halka 
been  in  for  the  skating  yet  1  The 
ice  seems  to  be  in  capital  order." 

"  I  have  not  been  on  the  ice  my- 
self yet,"  returned  Otto,  evasively. 
He  did  not  mention  that  he  knew 
the  Comtesse  had  been  in  a  few 
days  previously,  and  that,  knowing 
this,  he  had  carefully  kept  out  of 
the  way. 

"  Not  had  time,  I  suppose  1 "  sug- 
gested Arnold. 

"  Oh  no,  of  course  I  had  no  time," 
answered  Otto  eagerly,  clutching  at 
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the  excuse  offered,  and  becoming 
suddenly  very  loquacious  on  the 
subject  of  drilling  recruits,  which, 
as  he  had  declared,  had  been  en- 
tirely engrossing  his  time  and 
thoughts  lately. 

Two  days  passed,  and  the  cold 
steadily  increased,  disgusting  some 
people  and  delighting  others  ;  most 
of  all,  the  skaters.  The  brothers 
had  had  many  conversations  to- 
gether; they  had  discussed  Mexico 
with  seeming  frankness  on  Otto's 
part;  they  had  talked  about  their 
aunt,  about  uncle  Max,  about  the 
visit,  about  Otto's  fever.  Naturally, 
also,  Arnold  had  broached  the  sub- 
ject of  their  fortune ;  but  here  he 
noticed  with  surprise  that  Otto 
shrank  unaccountably  from  the 
slightest  reference  to  that  theme. 
That  Otto  was  in  low  spirits  was 
very  evident;  and  at  first  Arnold, 
under  the  impression  that  only 
the  dulness  and  drudgery  of  his 
life  were  affecting  him,  attempted 
to  cheer  him  up  by  depicting  and 
enlarging  on  the  brilliant  pros- 
pects which  were  theirs.  This 
was  just  the  sort  of  thing  which 
Otto  could  least  bear ;  he  grew 
more  moody  and  irritable  in  pro- 
portion as  his  brother  grew  more 
expansive.  Arnold,  casting  about 
for  a  motive  to  this  strange  pheno- 
menon, hit  upon  the  idea  that  Otto 
had,  or  fancied  he  had,  something 
seriously  wrong  with  his  health ; 
and  though  nothing  more  occurred 
to  strengthen  this  idea,  still,  per- 
haps, it  made  him  more  indulgent 
towards  him  than  hitherto,  and 
more  circumspect  in  approaching 
the  subject  of  Comtesse  Halka. 
With  this  idea  still  running  in  his 
mind,  he  once  suddenly  broke  off 
in  the  middle  of  his  phrase,  and 
asked  Otto  whether  he  were  ill  1 

Otto  denied  the  imputation  sav- 
agely, but  the  other  did  not  feel 
convinced.  The  two  brothers  were 
sitting  in  Otto's  room,  after  supper, 


just  as  on  the  first  evening.  They 
were  both  smoking,  and  both  in 
easy  attitudes — Otto  the  easier  of 
the  two,  having  his  legs  on  the 
table.  I  don't  suppose  it  was  this 
position  which  had  alarmed  Arnold ; 
it  looked,  in  fact,  rather  reassuring 
than  otherwise. 

"  We  must  go  to  the  ice  to-mor- 
row," Arnold  remarked,  presently ; 
"  it  is  Sunday,  and  you  will  be  free 
of  your  recruits.  I  am  longing  to 
have  a  skate  on  that  glorious  sur- 
face, for  I  shan't  have  anything 
better  than  the  duck-pond  at  Stein- 
biihl  for  the  rest  of  the  winter." 

"  I  don't  know  if  I  fancy  the 
skating  much  at  present ;  I  had 
such  a  lot  of  it  last  year,"  replied 
Otto,  from  behind  his  newspaper. 

"Comtesse  Halka  is  coming  in 
to-morrow,  I  believe." 

"By  the  way,"  broke  in  Otto, 
"  did  you  see  in  the  telegrams  that 
old  Nap  is  knocked  up  1 " 

"And  surely  that  is  an  induce- 
ment," went  on  the  other. 

"Is  it?  They  have  had  five 
doctors  down  at  Chiselhurst." 

"You  will  go,  will  you  not, 
Otto  1 " 

"  What  is  the  good  of  going  ? " 

"But,  Otto " 

"What  is  the  good  of  going? 
What  is  the  good  of  doing  any- 
thing, ever?"  burst  out  Otto,  de- 
spondently ;  and  then,  perceiving 
the  surprise  on  his  brother's  face, 
he  launched  headlong  into  another 
paragraph  of  the  paper  :  "  Prepara- 
tions for  the  great  Exhibition  are 
progressing  daily.  The  edifices  in 
course  of  construction  will,  it  is  as- 
serted, outshine  all  those ' 

"  Nonsense,  Otto  !  you  know  per- 
fectly it  is  some  good ;  it  is  quite 
your  own  fault  if  you  don't  succeed." 

"Of  course,  you  know  that  the 
Archduchess  Gisela  is  engaged.  It 
was  in  the  papers  yesterday,"  con- 
tinued Otto,  appearing  not  to  have 
heard.  "  The  marriage  is  to  be " 
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' '  Can't  you  put  tliat  paper  down  1 " 
exclaimed  his  brother  impatiently, 
and  breaking  the  ice  with  a  sudden 
plunge.  "  I  don't  want  to  hear 
about  the  Archduchess.  You  know 
it  is  about  yourself  I  want  to 
hear." 

Otto  put  down  his  paper  with  a 
thump,  took  both  his  legs  off  the 
table  with  a  bang,  and  rose  to  his 
feet.  Arnold  looked  up  to  see  what 
was  going  to  happen  next.  Nothing 
happened  just  then,  however,  except 
that  Otto  began  walking  up  and 
down  the  room.  This  was,  then, 
the  dreaded  moment,  and  Otto  saw 
that  there  was  no  evading  it. 

"You  know  I  wrote  to  you," 
began  Arnold,  rather  awkwardly. 

Otto  grumbled  an  assent. 

"  Why  did  you  not  answer  me  1 " 

"I  did  answer  your  letter." 

"  My  letter,  yes ;  but  not  the 
principal  point  of  it.  You  know 
what  I  mean,  Otto1?" 

"I  suppose  I  know  what  you 
mean,"  rather  sullenly.  Otto 
stopped  at  the  window  a  moment, 
and  looked  out, — not  that  there  was 
much  to  be  seen  there,  for  it  was 
almost  dark  outside ;  it  would  have 
been  quite  dark  except  for  a  little 
straggly  moonlight  which  the  white- 
ness of  the  snow  caught  up  and 
made  the  most  of.  Now  and  then 
a  peasant  sledge  came  along  noise- 
lessly over  the  snow,  and  here  and 
there  the  figure  of  a  Jew  crept 
along  amongst  the  shadows,  and 
stole  round  the  corner.  It  was 
Saturday  evening,  and  the  faithful 
Hebrews  who  had  been  compelled 
to  desist  for  twenty-four  hours  from 
traffic,  were  on  their  way  home 
from  the  synagogue,  strengthened 
and  refreshed  by  prayer,  and  eager 
to  begin  their  weekly  course  of 
cheating  and  fraud. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  Arnold  was 
saying,  "you  know  perfectly  well 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  force  myself 
down  your  throat  as  a  confidant ; 


but  I  always  have  been  in  your 
confidence  hitherto,  and  I  don't  see 
why  I  should  be  shut  out  now. 
Why  will  you  not  let  me 'be  of  use 
to  you  in  this  matter  ?  " 

Otto  had  resumed  his  walk  about 
the  room.  Decidedly  the  size  of 
the  room  had  not  been  calculated 
for  pedestrian  exercise;  for  although 
not  boasting  of  much  furniture,  the 
space  was  considerably  encumbered 
by  things  lying  about  it  in  miscel- 
laneous untidiness. 

"Confound  it!"  he  exclaimed, 
not  as  an  answer  to  Arnold,  but 
because  he  had  come  with  consider- 
able force  against  the  table,  which 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  room — a 
sort  of  cross-breed  between  a  writ- 
ing and  a  dressing  table,  having  a 
looking-glass  and  ink -stand,  and 
various  other  articles  appertaining 
to  these  two  classes,  indiscrimin- 
ately blended  on  it,  and  hardly 
leaving  space  enough  for  a  top- 
heavy  -  looking  lamp.  The  table 
was  of  a  very  shaky  construction, 
and  looking-glass,  ink-stand,  and 
lamp  trembled  ominously  at  Otto's 
contact. 

"Nobody  can  be  of  use  to  me." 

"  Nonsense,  Otto  !  you  have  been 
taking  some  morbid  notions  into 
your  head.  Is  it  because  you  are 
afraid  that  Count  Przeszechowski 
will  not  accept  you  as  a  son-in- 
law  ? " 

To  this  Otto  gave  no  answer ; 
and  Arnold,  taking  silence  for  as- 
sent, went  on — 

"I  don't  see  what  difficulties 
there  can  be  on  the  family's  side — 
for  now,  with  your  share  of  uncle 
Max's  fortune,  you  are  more  than 
a  match  for  her;  and  if  it  is  the 
Comtesse's  favour  you  doubt,  then 
you  certainly  must  be  underrating 
your  own  advantages.  Perhaps  the 
matter  could  be  better  managed 
through  a  third  person,  and  in  that 
case " 

"  Hang  it !  I  never  said  I  wanted 
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to  marry  her,"  interrupted  Otto, 
angrily,  alarmed  at  the  pace  at 
which  Arnold  was  going. 

At  this  juncture  Arnold  rose  to 
his  feet  too,  and  began  walking 
round  the  room  after  his  brother. 
It  had  been  bad  enough  when  Otto 
was  walking  alone,  but  now  that 
two  full-grown  men  were  pacing 
about  it  excitedly,  rather  like  wild 
beasts  in  a  cage,  the  narrow  space 
was  wholly  inadequate,  and  the 
shaky  table  in  the  middle  stood 
in  serious  peril. 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean, 
Otto  ?  Why,  only  last  March  we 
discussed  this  whole  matter,  and 
you  told  me  positively  that  your 
mind  was  quite  made  up  about  it." 
Here  Arnold  broke  off  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  acute  pain,  having 
come  in  sharp  contact  with  one  of 
the  angles  of  the  table.  The  look- 
ing-glass collapsed. 

"  Hang  it !  I  am  not  saying  that 
I  don't  mean  to  marry  her,"  Otto 
put  in  recklessly,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent Arnold  from  resuming  incon- 
venient reminiscences.  This  incon- 
sistent lightness  in  treating  the 
matter  grated  very  much  against 
Arnold's  principles ;  his  temper 
began  to  rise. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  this  shilly- 
shallying? You  meant  to  marry 
her  last  year,  and  nothing  has  oc- 
curred since  to  make  you  alter  your 
mind?" 

"  Oh  no,  nothing,"  thought  Otto, 
bitterly,  to  himself.  Nothing,  ex- 
cept that  he  had  given  his  heart 
and  his  faith  to  another  woman. 
But  aloud  he  "did  not  answer,  ac- 
cepting Arnold's  words  in  silence. 
No  doubt  he  would  have  been  jus- 
tified in  flaring  up  too,  and  telling 
Arnold  to  mind  his  own  business, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
he  certainly  would  have  taken  that 
course  ;  but  miserably  guilty  as  he 
felt,  he  did  not  dare  to  assert  his 
independence,  for  fear  of  exciting 


his  brother's  suspicions,  and  thus 
putting  him  on  the  real  tack. 

"  You  surely  don't  call  it  a  rea- 
son," continued  Arnold,  impatient- 
ly, as  if  answering  an  argument  of 
Otto's,  "  to  throw  up  the  matter 
because  your  prospects  have  im- 
proved1? Last  year,  when  you 
hadn't  a  penny  of  your  own,  you 
were  ready  enough " 

"  But  did  I  say  I  was  going  to 
throw  it  up?"  interrupted  Otto, 
again  talking  recklessly.  If  only 
Arnold  could  be  quieted  into  the 
belief  that  he  had  not  given  up  his 
intentions  towards  the  Comtesse, 
then  it  would  be  all  right,  he 
thought  -,  and  later  he  would  ex- 
plain everything  by  writing,  which 
would  be  so  much  easier.  At  this 
moment  Otto  had  got  into  a  corner 
somehow,  and  found  himself  barri- 
caded in,  on  one  side  by  the  rickety 
table,  and  on  the  other  side  by 
Arnold,  who  had  planted  himself 
before  him. 

"  Well,  and  if  you  haven't  given 
it  up,  why  are  you  so  slow  about 
it  ?  —you  who  are  always  complain- 
ing of  the  drudgery  and  hardships 
of  your  present  life,  and  when  you 
have  only  got  to  put  out  your  hand 
to  be  free  of  it  all  ?  It  can  surely 
now  be  no  object  to  you  to  secure 
the  wretched  pension  you  are  en- 
titled to ;  and  what  other  object 
can  induce  you  to  hang  on  here  un- 
less it  be  to  press  your  suit  with 
the  Comtesse  ?  Then  why  do  you 
not  press  the  matter  more  energeti- 
cally and  get  it  settled  soon  ?  You 
would  then  be  rich  and  independ- 
ent, and  it  has  always  been  your 
wish  to  be  rich,  Otto;  I  have 
known  that  for  long."  Arnold's 
voice  softened  a  little,  and  he  put 
his  hand  on  his  brother's  shoulder ; 
he  really  meant  it  well  with  him, 
in  spite  of  his  seeming  roughness. 
Otto  felt  as  if  a  lump  were  rising 
in  his  throat  j  for  a  moment  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  confess* 
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everything  to  Arnold  and  be  done 
\.dth  deception.  Arnold  had  al- 
ways helped  him  as  yet  out  of  his 
difficulties.  But  there  arose  in  his 
rrind  the  immediate  and  inevitable 
consequences  of  such  a  step  j  fancy 
the  sermons,  the  strings  of  argu- 
uent,  the  reasonings,  the  persua- 
sions wjiich  would  be  so  difficult  to 
withstand  because  they  would  so 
exactly  correspond  with  his  own 
i  leas  I  No,  enough  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof,"  thought  Otto,  and 
so  he  shook  his  brother's  hand  off, 
gnd  extricated  himself  from  the 
c  orner. 

Arnold  set  off  again  in  pursuit, 
both  men  perfectly  unconscious  of 
the  ludicrous  side  of  their  be- 
haviour. 

"  Now  before  you  went  to 
Mexico " 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  gone  to 
Mexico  ! "  burst  out  Otto,  passion- 
£  tely,  and  wheeling  suddenly  round; 
and  then  he  stopped  short :  his  own 
words  had  surprised  him  j  he  had 
i:ot  meant  to  say  them  •  he  had  not 
even  known  that  that  idea  had  been 
Maturing  in  his  mind.  Arnold's 
talk  of  their  future  prospects,  the 
pictures  he  had  drawn  of  them,  had 
produced  more  impression  on  him 
than  he  was  aware  of.  Now  that 
1  ie  had  said  the  words,  he  thought 
lie  must  be  mad.  They  stood  fac- 
i  Qg  each  other  for  a  second,  Arnold's 
f  yes  reading  his  brother's  face,  and 
t  hen  he  turned  away  without  speak- 
ing,  and  took  a  few  turns  in  deep 
end  thoughtful  silence.  A  new 
ilea  had  struck  him.  Presently, 
with  what  appeared  to  be  total  ir- 
lelevancy  to  the  subject,  he  said, 
'  You  have  told  me  so  little  about 
3  our  time  in  Mexico,  and  about  the 
I  eople  you  met  there." 

"  I  didn't  meet  any  people  there," 
answered  Otto,  crossly,  not  yet 
c  uite  perceiving  his  brother's  drift. 

"  Had  you  no  society  at  all  1 " 

"None  at  all." 


"Nobody  but  aunt  Olivia  and 
her  companion  1 " 

A  swift  dread  shot  into  Otto's 
mind  ;  he  knew  his  brother's  drift 
now.  "  No,  nobody  but  aunt  Oli- 
via and  her  companion,"  he  answer- 
ed, speaking  fast,  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders  to  cover  his  embarrass- 
ment. 

Arnold  was  not  very  quick-sight- 
ed, but  even  he  thought  he  detected 
something  unnatural  in  the  tone, 
and  so  pursued  his  inquiries  rather 
jerkily.  "  Has  the  companion  been 
long  with  my  aunt  ?  What  sort  of 
a  person  is  she  1 " 

"Really,  Arnold,  you  ask  such 
extraordinary  questions  ;  you  know 
I  am  not  good  at  describing  people." 

"  What  sort  of  age  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  guess  the  age  of  those 
Mexicans." 

"Oh,  Mexican,  was  she?  Still 
you  might  be  able  to  tell  whether 
she  were  old  or  young  1 " 

"  How  can  I  tell  what  your  ideas 
of  age  are  1 " 

"  About  forty  or  fifty  is  she  1 " 

Otto  glanced  furtively  towards 
the  drawer  where  he  had  safely  lock- 
ed away  his  sketch-book.  "  Some- 
thing like  that,  I  suppose  ;  I  really 
can't  say,"  and  before  he  had  got 
through  the  phrase  a  deadly  shame 
seized  upon  his  heart;  every  fibre 
that  was  noble  in  him  recoiled  be- 
fore the  meanness  ;  his  honour  and 
his  conscience  cried  out  for  the 
truth.  Was  it  not  as  if  he  had  re- 
nounced his  right  to  Reata  ?  He 
could  have  gone  out  and  wept  bit- 
terly, like  the  weak  apostle  when 
he  denied  his  Master.  A  minute 
ago  he  might  still  have  told  all  to 
his  brother,  and  would  have  had 
the  right  to  expect  his  sympathy  ; 
now  with  his  own  words  he  had 
built  himself  up  a  barrier,  and  he 
lacked  the  courage  to  throw  it  down 
again  with  his  own  hands.  He 
turned  away  abruptly  to  hide  the 
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blood  which  he  felt  rising  to  his 
face  and  throbbing  hotly  in  his 
temples,  for  in  the  middle  of  that 
stinging  sense  of  shame  the  first  in- 
stinct was  to  hide  its  expression 
from  his  brother's  eyes.  His  move- 
ment was  so  abrupt,  and  done  with 
such  perfect  disregard  to  the  sur- 
roundings, that  it  brought  him  for 
the  second  time  smash  up  against 
the  table ;  and  Arnold,  brushing 
past  at  the  other  side,  finished  up 
that  rickety  and  much-tried  piece 
of  furniture :  it  tottered  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  with  a  resounding 
crash  came  down  on  its  side,  bear- 
ing looking-glass,  ink-stand,  and 
lamp  into  a  ruinous  heap,  and  leav- 
ing the  brothers  in  absolute  dark- 
ness. 

By  the  time  that  order  and  light 
were  re-established,  Otto   had  got 


over  his  first  sense  of  shame.  So 
far,  he  was  safe,  for  Arnold  had 
noticed  nothing  beyond  some  im- 
patience on  his  brother's  side ;  his 
suspicions  had  rather  been  mere 
ideas  thrown  out,  and  would  with- 
out difficulty  be  quieted  again  :  un- 
doubtedly now  it  was  Otto's  best 
course  to  keep  Arnold  in  the  belief 
that  all  was  right  between  him  and 
Halka, 

The  thread  of  the  conversation 
had  been  broken  by  the  smash,  and 
Arnold  did  not  attempt  to  resume 
it ;  only,  in  leaving  his  brother  for 
the  night,  he  said  again,  "  You  will 
come  to  the  ice,  will  you  not,  Ottor<" 
and  he  was  surprised  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  Otto  answered — 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course  I  will — I  al- 
ways meant  to ;  only  I  hate  being 
badgered  into  anything.'' 


CHAPTER   XXII. AN    ICE    QUEEN. 

"  Die  Schnee-Konigin  kttstte  Kay  noch  einmal,  und  dann  hatte  er  die  kleine  Gerda  und  die 
Grossmutter  und  Alle  daheim  vergessen." — Die  Schnee-Konigin :  ANDERSEN'S  Mdrchen. 


The  ice  next  day  was  thronged 
with  the  whole  society  of  Rzesz616w. 
It  was  Sunday,  and  many  people 
who  could  not  spare  time  for  such 
a  frivolous  employment  on  week- 
days, were  here  to-day  to  enjoy 
themselves  for  once  in  a  way.  It 
was,  moreover,  a  brilliant  winter's 
day,  with  a  clear  sunshine  temper- 
ing the  sharpness  of  the  air,  and 
showering  sparkles  over  everything. 
Even  the  big  grey  crows  were 
slightly  cheered  up  by  the  general 
brightness;  they  came  down  off 
their  branches  and  hopped  about 
the  ice  clumsily,  looking  starved 
and  lanky,  and  not  in  the  least 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the 
skaters.  There  were  fringes  of 
icicles  along  the  earth-banks  of  the 
lake,  and  the  bushes  that  hung  over 
were  laden  with  crystals.  At  the 
far  end  the  bulrushes  grew  in  clumps, 


straight  out  of  the  ice;  and  here 
and  there  a  few  taller  feathery  reeds 
mixed  with  them,  and  these  drooped 
heavily  with  the  crown  of  diamonds 
which  the  frost  had  laid  on  them, 
as  if  overpowered  with  their  own 
magnificence.  But  this  was  far 
away  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake, 
almost  out  of  sight  of  where  the 
skaters  were.  They  seemed  a  great 
number :  but  when  you  came  to 
look  nearer,  it  was  only  the  smaller 
half  that  were  skaters,  the  rest 
spectators ;  and  only  the  smaller 
half  again  of  the  skaters  could  skate 
at  all.  The  fashion  of  ladies  skating 
had  only  sprung  up  lately  in  those 
regions,  and  most  of  the  ladies  who 
had  skates  on  to-day  were  clinging 
helplessly  to  their  male  supporters, 
giving  vent  to  their  terror  by  vari- 
ously articulated  exclamations,  or 
in  extreme  cases  by  shrieks;  at 
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the  best,  moving  along  cautiously, 
watching  the  progress  of  their  feet 
with  nervous  anxiety,  and  seeking 
with  outspread  arms  to  keep  up 
their  balance.  This  was  what  the 
general  run  of  the  ladies  did  :  there 
were  a  few  among  them  who  had 
arrived  at  a  higher  stage  of  the  art ; 
but  there  was  only  one  who  skated 
perfectly. 

A  conspicuous  figure  among  the 
spectators  was  Piotr,  who,  waiting 
to  carry  home  his  master's  skates, 
was  whiling  away  the  time  by  slid- 
ing about  in  a  decidedly  sprawling 
fashion,  his  progress  slightly  im- 
peded by  a  gigantic  prayer-book  held 
under  his  arm.  It  was  one  of  Piotr's 
principles  to  carry  about  a  prayer- 
book  with  him  on  Sundays,  even  if 
he  had  not  time  to  go  to  church. 

A  tall  figure  in  dark  velvet  was 
sweeping  down  the  ice,  alone,  un- 
supported, and  free — past  the  various 
groups  of  audience,  'and  the  strag- 
gling lines  of  beginners — past  the 
peasant  sledges,  which  had  paused 
for  a  minute  in  their  transit  across 
the  lake  to  take  a  look  at  this  un- 
wonted spectacle ;  and  then,  when 
she  had  almost  reached  the  straight, 
stiff  bank,  when  it  seemed  as  if  in 
that  lightning  speed  she  must  dash 
against  it  without  the  power  of 
stopping,  a  quick  turn,  no  more 
than  a  slight  movement  of  her  feet, 
and  she  had  faced  round,  and  stood 
pausing  for  a  moment,  erect  and 
motionless,  calm  and  unconcerned. 
Comtesse  Halka,  of  course.  Stand- 
ing there  as  she  did,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  overhanging  bank,  her  dress 
Looked  black ;  but  when  the  sun- 
Light  caught  it  at  the  edge  of  the 
folds,  you  could  see  that  it  was 
blue,  an  intense  dark  shade  of  blue. 
She  was  very  much  muffled  up  in 
blue  fox-fur;  it  nestled  round  her 
throat  and  round  her  wrists,  and 
bands  of  the  same  fur  crossed  her 
velvet  skirt. 

If  it  is  true  that  nothing  is  more 


distressing  to  witness  than  an  awk- 
ward skater,  it  certainly  is  as  true 
that  one  of  the  pleasantest  things 
to  watch  is  a  woman  who  skates 
both  well  and  gracefully;  for  the 
one  does  not  necessarily  go  with 
the  other.  I  have  known  men  who 
declare  that  no  form  of  feminine 
grace  can  excel  this  one.  After 
this  preliminary,  it  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  say  that  Comtesse 
Halka  was  one  of  those  women  who 
skate  both  well  and  gracefully.  If 
she  had  not  known  this — if  she  had 
thought  it  possible  that  she  could 
in  any  point  fall  short  of  the  highest 
standard  of  skating,  or  if  she  had 
not  felt  assured  that  she  was  un- 
approached  in  her  art  by  any  one 
lady  on  the  Rzeszdldw  ice — then 
Comtesse  Halka  would  not  have 
skated  at  all;  she  would  rather 
have  renounced  her  favourite  pas- 
time than  expose  herself  to  be 
rivalled  in  it  by  another  woman. 
Hers  was  not  one  of  those  natures 
who  delight  in  the  excitement  of 
endeavouring  to  outshine  a  rival. 
If  she  could  not  do  it  without  a 
visible  effort,  then  rather  would 
she  keep  aloof  from  the  scene.  She 
could  not  bear  to  do  anything  which 
she  did  not  do  to  perfection,  and 
she  was  quicker  than  most  women 
in  finding  out  what  she  could  do 
well  and  what  she  could  not,  and 
had  the  wisdom  to  refrain  from 
doing  those  things  which  she  was 
aware  of  not  doing  well.  Thus, 
although  her  voice  had  been  care- 
fully trained,  and  was  of  consider- 
able compass,  she  never  sang — well 
aware  that  her  organ  was  not  one 
likely  to  captivate  the  ear.  For 
this  reason  she  had  trained  herself 
to  speak  always  in  a  subdued  voice. 
A  refinement  of  vanity,  all  this,  if 
you  will ;  but  how  many  inflictions 
would  be  spared  to  society  if  vanity 
oftener  adopted  this  form  !  If 
vanity  is  to  be  —  and  as  long  as 
women  are  it  will  be — surely  this 
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is  its  least  aggravating  garb,  but 
not  its  most  innocent  one. 

While  Halka  still  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bank,  Otto  skated  up 
to  her,  following  the  same  line  she 
had  taken,  wheeling  round  quickly 
in  the  same  way  she  had  done, 
though  not  perhaps  with  such 
finished  skill.  Otto  had  spoken  to 
the  Comtesse  before,  that  afternoon ; 
but  just  then  he  fancied  that  Arnold 
was  looking  restless,  and  was  watch- 
ing him,  and  a  little  conversation 
with  the  Comtesse  would  soon  quiet 
him  again.  He  offered  himself 
with  a  word,  she  accepted  him 
with  a  movement,  and  then  they 
flew  over  the  ice  together,  dispers- 
ing the  skaters  right  and  left :  some 
shuffled  out  of  the  way  grumbling, 
others  laughing,  the  gamins  stood 
admiring  and  gaping  as  that  dark 
velvet  figure  shot  through  their 
middle. 

"Ah,  that  is  what  I  call  skat- 
ing ! "  said  Schweiner,  whose  eye- 
glass had  followed  the  rapidly  les- 
sening figures.  "  It  seems  to  be  all 
the  same  to  her  whether  she  goes 
backwards  or  forwards.  If  one  could 
only  make  out  how  she  does  it ! " 

For  by  this  time  Halka  had  let 
go  Otto's  hand,  and  was  skating 
backwards  facing  him.  This  mode 
of  skating  is  a  difficult  one  for  a 
lady  to  attain,  perhaps  not  even 
desirable  to  be  attained ;  it  must 
necessarily  call  upon  the  strength 
very  much,  and  any  appearance  of 
putting  out  strength  detracts  from 
the  charm  of  a  lady's  skating.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  women  who 
skate  well  backwards ;  but  amongst 
ten  of  them,  nine  will  offend  your 
eye  by  the  suggestion  of  vigour  in 
their  movements,  and  only  the  tenth 
will  glide  along  with  that  effortless 
swiftness  which  resembles  the  grace- 
ful swaying  of  a  bird  poised  in  mid- 
air. 

"  What  a  noise  there  is  going  on 
over  there!"  said  Halka  to  Otto, 


arresting  herself  in  her  backward 
skimming,  and  standing  still  on  her 
skates,  with  her  head  turned  to- 
wards the  skaters. 

They  were  tolerably  far  out  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  lake,  quite 
separate  from  the  others,  and  shrieks 
and  laughter  and  canine  howls 
reached  them  faintly  through  the 
still  winter  air. 

"Somebody  been  run  over,  I  sup- 
pose. I  can't  conceive  what  makes 
them  all  stay  together  in  a  heap,  and 
getting  into  each  other's  way,  when 
they  have  the  whole  lake  to  go  upon." 

"  Gregarious  instinct,  probably," 
remarked  Halka,  with  a  slight  sniff 
of  her  aristocratic  nostrils.  "  It  is 
much  pleasanter  out  here ;  do  you 
not  think  so  1 " 

Of  course  Otto  thought  so,  and 
said  so  ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Halka  was  still  standing  with  her 
head  a  little  turned,  as  if  listening 
to  the  sounds ;  and  Otto,  standing  a 
few  paces  off  and  looking  at  her,  was 
struck  by  the  finished  grace  of  her 
pose,  the  angle  at  which  she  held 
her  head,  the  clear  pink  colour 
which  exercise  had  brought  into 
her  face, — for  her  faded  complexion 
freshened  wonderfully  under  the 
influence  of  the  sharp  winter  air  ; 
her  eyes  were  shining  brightly 
under  this  influence,  or  perhaps 
under  another.  And  she  stood 
there  still,  apparently  intent  on  the 
sounds  over  there,  and  yet  per- 
fectly aware  of  Otto's  admiring 
gaze,  knowing  exactly  how  each 
detail  and  circumstance  was  work- 
ing its  effect  on  him  —  knowing 
exactly  how  even  the  surroundings 
of  the  moment,  how  even  the  pale- 
ness of  the  winter  sky,  the  banks 
of  snow  in  the  distance,  even  the 
perspective  of  frozen  tree-branches 
behind  her  darkly-clad  figure,  were 
setting  her  off  to  the  fullest  advan- 
tage,— an  ice  queen  in  the  midst  of 
her  territory ! 

"  I  think  they  are  all  picked  up 
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again,"  she  said,  turning  her  head 
Lack  towards  him ;  "  they  are  quiet, 
at  least.  How  pretty  it  looks  over 
there  near  the  creek  where  the  reeds 
g  row  ! "  looking  across  the  lake  in 
that  direction.  "  Only  fancy,  I  have 
never  been  there  yet  !  I  must  do 
it  some  day." 

"  Why  not  to-day  ? "  said  Otto, 
with  empressement. 

"  No,  I  think  not,  Baron  Boden- 
bach,"  replied  Halka,  after  a  mo- 
laent's  hesitation,  in  which  she  had 
lapidly  weighed  the  pros  and  cons 
rf  his  suggestion ;  "  the  sun  is  get- 
ting rather  low  already,  and  I  am 
tired  too.  Next  Sunday  I  shall  be 
coming  in  again,  and  we  can  do 
i;  then,  perhaps." 

She  was  looking  tired  ;  the  col- 
our had  faded  out  of  her  cheek 
again.  It  is  just  that  effortless, 
bird  -  like  style  of  skating  that  is 
the  most  trying — for,  after  all,  na- 
ture has  not  given  us  wings;  and  if 
we,  for  a  time,  manage  to  keep  up 
a  tolerable  imitation  of  flying,  she 
will  have  her  revenge. 

"  You  have  been  doing  too  much, 
Conitesse,  for  the  beginning  of  the 
season,"  said  Otto.  "  Strength  will 
only  come  when  you  get  into  the 
habit  again." 

"But  I  began  my  season  the 
other  day  already;  I  was  in  here, 
you  know,  last  Monday."  She 
looked  steadily  at  Otto  as  she  said 
this,  as  if  to  keep  him  from  denying 
that  he  had  known  she  was  there. 

Otto  did  not  attempt  to  deny, 
1  >ut  he  felt  somehow  a  little  ashamed 
( f  himself. 

"That  day  I  was  out  till  very 
lite;  it  was  partly  Captain  Kreis- 
lich's  fault,  for  he  insisted  on  tak- 
i  ag  me  off  such  a  long  distance  in 
the  chair." 

"That  is]  probably  what  has 
knocked  you  up,"  said  Otto,  shortly, 
feeling  as  if  Kreislich  had  done 
liim  an  injury. 

"  Nonsense  !  how  can  it  knock 


me  up  to  sit  quiet  in  a  chair  ?  It 
is  rather  I  who  should  reproach 
myself  with  knocking  him  up,  for 
he  sprained  his  ankle  that  day,  and 
I  fear  that  is  why  he  is  not  here 
to-day."  To  this  Otto  made  no 
answer ;  and  perhaps  she  inter- 
preted his  silence  rightly,  for  she 
added,  "  I  am  not  so  far  gone  as 
you  think;  I  shall  be  able  to  get 
back  quite  well  with  the  help  of 
your  hand." 

"  You  must  take  both  my  hands, 
this  way  crossed ;  it  is  much  more 
resting."  And  then  slowly  the  two 
sailed  back  over  the  ice  towards  the 
others. 

Arnold,  watching  them,  and  hav- 
ing watched  them  for  some  time, 
felt  himself  greatly  relieved  by  all 
he  had  seen  during  the  last  half- 
hour.  They  had  gone  off,  Otto 
holding  her  hand ;  they  had  spent 
some  time  away  apart  from  the 
others,  alone  with  each  other ;  and 
now  they  were  returning,  Otto  hold- 
ing both  her  hands,  and  they  were 
coming  slowly,  not  in  a  hurry  to 
rejoin  the  crowd. 

Otto,  as  he  came  nearer,  saw  a 
well-pleased  look  on  Arnold's  face, 
and  a  well-pleased  twinkle  in  Ar- 
nold's eye,  and  congratulated  him- 
self on  the  successful  manner  in 
which  he  had  managed  to  soothe 
down  Arnold's  disquietude.  Surely 
after  this  there  would  be  no  more 
danger  of  sermons  and  good  advice  ! 

When  he  was  within  shouting 
distance,  Otto  shouted  to  his  brother 
to  bring  the  chair  as  the. Conitesse 
was  tired. 

It  is  a  nasty  feeling  to  step  on  to 
the  footboard  of  a  chair  of  that  sort 
with  skates  on  your  feet,  and  the 
help  of  Otto's  arm  was  necessary  to 
seat  Halka  safely. 

"  There,  give  a  hand,  Arnold," 
said  Otto  to  his  brother,  and  the 
light  wooden  chair,  pushed  by  two 
strong  men,  ran  along  at  a  speed 
that  was  almost  alarming :  the 
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Comtesse  leant  back  with  her  usual 
languid  grace. 

"  How  fast  we  are  going  ! "  she 
said,  turning  her  head  half  round 
towards  them  ;  "  haven't  we  come 
out  far  enough  1  we  are  getting 
nearly  into  the  middle  of  the  lake 
again — it  is  too  much  trouble  for 
you  to  take." 

Arnold  looked  to  his  brother  to 
speak — clearly  it  was  his  place  ; 
and  Otto,  pursuing  his  system  of 
quieting,  readily  answered  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  there  was 
no  question  of  trouble  but  simply 
of  pleasure,  and  that  he  would  be 
delighted  to  push  her  in  this  way 
as  far  as  the  North  Pole,  &c.,  &c. ; 
to  which  Halka  made  no  answer, 
but  leant  back  again  in  silence. 
.After  which,  Arnold,  seeing  things 
in  such  a  promising  state,  said  some- 
thing unintelligible  about  the  strap 
of  his  left  skate  and  quietly  dropped 
back.  The  sledge  flew  on  with 
only  a  little  slackened  speed,  and 
Otto  was  in  for  a  second  tete-a-tete. 
Arnold,  kneeling  on  the  ice  and 
making  a  sort  of  show  as  if  busy 
with  his  skate,  looked  after  them, 
and  thought  that  he  had  managed 
that  little  business  very  neatly. 
"  It  is  all  going  as  smoothly  as 
possible,"  he  said,  not  referring  to 
the  progress  of  the  sledge  over  the 
ice ;  "  he  only  wanted  a  little  touch- 
ing up,  and  now  I  can  leave  things 
to  work  for  themselves." 


"  Were  you  as  far  as  this  the 
other  day?"  asked  Otto,  bending 
down  a  little. 

"  Oh  no,  not  half,"  she  answered, 
looking  up  at  him  for  a  moment 
with  a  smile  that  was  not  quite  her 
usual  way  of  smiling,  which  people 
called  so  cold.  "  I  think  you  push 
the  chair  faster  than  Captain  Kreis- 
lich ;  but  as  you  are  not  going  to 
take  me  to  the  North  Pole,  sup- 
posing we  turn?" 

The  sun  was  very  near  setting 
behind  the  line  of  low  purple  hills  ; 
dusk  was  still  some  little  way  off, 
but  the  frosty  brilliancy  was  gone 
from  the  lake,  the  sparkles  and  the 
showers  of  diamonds  from  the  trees 
and  the  grasses,  the  icicles  along 
the  earth-banks  were  no  longer  shin- 
ing crystals  but  dull  grey  glass  : 
now  the  sunshine  was  gone,  you 
could  feel  how  bitter  was  the  frost's 
hard  bite.  The  big  grey  crows  flut- 
tered up  heavily  to  their  branches, 
and  settled  down  again  wearily  to 
their  cold  night's  rest.  In  the 
space  of  ten  minutes  the  lake  was 
deserted. 

It  was  to  soothe  Arnold,  of 
course,  that  Otto  wrapped  up  the 
Comtesse  carefully  in  her  heavy  fur 
cloak ;  and  also  to  soothe  Arnold 
that  he  handed  her  into  the  sledge 
and  arranged  the  covers  round  her 
feet  with  such  assiduous  atten- 
tion. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. DRIFTING. 


"  Can  he  be  fair  that  withers  at  a  blast? 
Or  he  be  strong  that  airy  breath  can  cast?" 

— FiiASCIS  QUARLES. 


During  the  remaining  days  of  his 
brother's  visit,  Otto  did  not  get  a 
single  word  of  good  advice ;  nor 
did  Arnold  in  any  way  recur  to  that 
subject  which  had  been  discussed 
on  that  evening  when  they  had 
knocked  over  the  table  between 


them — he  was  quite  satisfied  with 
the  progress  of  affairs,  and  Otto  was 
quite  satisfied  at  having  satisfied 
him.  Of  course,  when  Arnold  was 
no  longer  there  to  watch,  it  would 
be  easy,  he  thought,  to  drop  out  of 
his  attendance  on  the  Comtesse ;  it 
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was  such  a  simple  expedient  he  had 
chosen  to  insure  peace  to  himself 
and  rest  to  his  brother's  mind. 

Arnold  went  out  to  call  at  Sny- 
hinice,  and  Otto  went  with  himj 
not  very  willingly,  as  he  told  him- 
self, but  because  it  would  have  ap- 
peared so  strangely  rude  to  remain 
behind  when  his  brother  was  going. 
Poles  are  always  hospitable,  and  on 
t'lis  occasion  the  old  Count  was 
particularly  hospitable.  The  visitors 
were  retained  for  dinner ;  then 
when,  an  hour  after  the  lengthy 
meal,  they  rose  to  take  their  leave, 
it  was  declared  impossible  that  they 
s  iiould  go  so  soon  after  dinner ; 
t  len  when,  a  little  later,  they  made 
a  second  attempt,  the  old  Count 
would  not  hear  of  their  going,  it 
was  too  near  supper- time  ;  and  the 
end  of  it  was,  that  the  morning's 
cill  was  lengthened  into  half  a 
day's  visit,  and  the  brothers  drove 
home  at  night  by  the  light  of 
t'iie  stars,  over  the  crisp  sliding 
snow. 

Arnold  left  next  day,  and  next 
day  again  was  Sunday;  and  Otto 
found  that  he  was  not  quite  able  to 
begin  the  leaving  off  of  his  attend- 
ance yet — for  had  he  not  made  a 
sort  of  half  appointment  with  the 
Comtesse  for  taking  her  to  the 
r^eds?  and  if  he  stayed  away  it 
would  look  as  if  he  were  afraid  to 
meet  her.  No ;  that  sort  of  thing 
must  be  done  gradually,  little  by 
Tttle.  First,  he  would  begin  stay- 
ing away  from  the  ice  on  the  days 
vhen  she  came,  or  coming  late — 
there  always  would  be  an  excuse 
f  )und  for  that ;  and  then  he  would 
s:op  coming  altogether,  would  re- 
ii ounce  skating;  and  probably  in 
the  meantime  the  frost  would  break 
ip  and  facilitate  his  escape.  It 
v/as  quite  easy;  the  whole  thing 
vras  as  clear  as  possible  in  his  mind. 
And.  so  he  went  that  Sunday,  and 
took  Halka  to  the  reeds  and  back 
again,  and  found  that  it  had  been 


on  the  whole  rather  pleasant  than 
otherwise. 

After  that,  the  frost  did  not 
break  up  yet.  A  Polish  frost  is  not 
like  our  English  ones,  which  step 
in  for  two  days  at  a  time,  coming 
in  so  conveniently  in  novels  for  a 
chapter  or  so,  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  hero  is  to  be  made  jealous 
or  inconstant ;  and  as  soon  as  this 
desirable  result  has  been  attained, 
to  melt  away  as  conveniently  in  the 
next.  A  Polish  frost  is  a  stern  hard 
reality,  keeping  its  iron  grasp 
unrelaxed  for  weeks,  sometimes 
months.  This  particular  frost  lasted 
even  long  enough  for  the  Captain's 
severely-sprained  ankle  to  get  cured, 
enabling  him  to  resume  his  skating, 
and  constant  attendance  on  the 
Comtesse.  Neither  did  Otto  re- 
nounce skating  yet,  nor  did  he  even 
begin  to  come  later  on  the  days 
when  the  Comtesse  was  there. 
Whether  it  was  indolence  or  ennui, 
or  inclination,  or  disinclination  for 
anything  else,  or  habit,  I  cannot 
say.  What  band  is  stronger  to  hold 
a  weak  man  than  the  weak  band  of 
habit  1 — so  easy  to  break  through 
with  one  resolute  wrench,  but  so 
much  pleasanter  to  yield  to  it,  to 
put  off  the  moment  of  the  wrench, 
to  be  carried  down  by  the  stream 
rather  than  struggle  against  it, 
quieted  by  the  knowledge  (or  shall 
we  say  belief?)  that  there  is  only 
one  little  effort  wanted  to  free  one's 
self  from  the  current — that  effort  in 
itself  so  small  a  thing  that  it  hardly 
seems  worth  while  making  it  yet. 
Why  not  enjoy  things  as  they  come, 
and  take  pleasures  as  fate  offers 
them  to  us1? 

But  stronger  still  than  all  these 
negative  causes  was  the  spur  of 
rivalry — the  consciousness  which  he 
was  beginning  slowly  to  gain,  of 
which  Halka  allowed  him  now  and 
then  to  catch  glimpses,  that  it  lay 
in  his  power  to  distance  his  enemy 
entirely.  The  Captain  acted  from 
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no  other  motive  than  to  further  his 
own  ends,  but  unconsciously  he  was 
acting  the  very  part  which  played 
into  Halka's  hands  with  most  per- 
fection. To  the  lookers-on  it  was  an 
even  race,  a  struggle  between  the 
two ;  but  to  Otto  it  was  more  than 
this — it  was  the  wild  insane  desire 
to  show  the  prevalence  of  his  power 
over  that  of  the  other.  The  power 
itself  he  could  not  use ;  there  was 
no  end  to  be  gained  by  it.  The 
thing  he  was  struggling  to  wrest 
from  his  rival  he  did  not  want  for 
himself ;  it  was  only  to  take  it  from 
him  that  he  fought.  At  times  he 
would  start  up  angrily  under  the 
sting  of  an  unbearable  thought — 
his  enemy  would  triumph  after  all ! 
Put  it  off  as  he  might,  the  tables 
would  be  turned  at  last ;  the  day 
must  come  when  all  this  sham  fight- 
ing must  be  dropped  and  his  true 
position  become  known.  That  man 
who  was  his  rival  in  everything, 
even  to  his  beauty,  his  rival  in  all 
but  one  precious  point  —  and  to 
whom,  moreover,  he  owed  a  mortal 
grudge, — he  would  carry  off  the 
prize  for  which  they  had  appeared 
to  be  equally  contending.  It  would 
be  no  defeat,  Otto  said  to  himself, 
for  the  victory  would  have  been 
barren  to  him ;  but  it  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  defeat  which  was  to 
him  unendurable.  How  convince 
the  world  that  he  had  got  what  he 
wanted?  Ah,  if  he  had  been  able 
to  carry  off  his  beautiful  Eeata  with 
a  fortune  to  lay  at  her  feet,  then, 
indeed,  the  climax  of  the  situation 
would  have  been  a  glorious  one  ! 

Hardly  did  he  dare  to  look  into 
the  future,  hardly  dwell  on  the 
happiness  in  store  for  him  by  the 
side  of  his  peerless  bride ;  for 
would  not  that  happiness  be  poi- 
soned by  poverty?  In  a  moment 
of  madness  he  had  complicated  his 
position  by  pledging  himself  for 
his  comrade's  debts,  well  knowing 
that  it  would  never  be  in  his  power 


to  satify  the  creditors.  He  had  but 
done  this  for  the  insane  desire  to 
taste  for  once  the  power  he  was 
going  to  renounce.  He  had  not 
acted  dishonourably,  he  told  him- 
self, for  it  was  not  as  if  the  means 
lay  absolutely  beyond  his  reach ; 
but  his  reasoning  did  not  more  than 
half  convince  himself,  and  his  dis- 
content with  the  future  made  him 
turn  away  from  it  and  eagerly  grasp 
at  present  pleasures. 

Little  by  little,  without  his  know- 
ing it,  Otto  was  being  steered  back 
into  the  same  position  he  had  stood 
in  towards  Halka  last  year  j  little 
by  little  he  was  yielding  a  step  and 
she  was  gaining  a  step — the  yield- 
ing so  unconscious,  the  gaining  so 
well  masked,  that  never  was  he 
aroused  to  look  ahead  and  see  where 
he  was  going.  Looking  back  from 
one  day  to  the  other,  there  was 
no  change  to  be  seen ;  but  looking 
back  from  week  to  week,  a  change 
was  there  always.  But  Otto  never 
thought  of  analysing  weeks,  and 
comparing  them  with  each  other. 
The  outsiders  who  did  analyse  the 
weeks,  after  their  fashion,  marked 
the  changes,  of  course ;  and  in  their 
eyes,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  Otto's 
comrades,  he  was  an  object  of  envy, 
an  uncommonly  lucky  fellow,  a 
favourite  of  fortune.  Otto  saw  it 
and  felt  it,  and  this  feeling  of  grati- 
fied vanity  was  just  the  thing  most 
congenial  to  his  nature.  How  much 
greater  would  their  envy  grow  if 
they  knew  of  the  fortune  which 
might  have  been  his,  which  might 
still  be  his !  the  thought  would 
sometimes  flash  into  his  mind — a 
a  thought  to  be  shaken  off  and 
laughed  at  for  its  bare  impossibility, 
but  leaving  each  time  the  mark  of 
its  impression.  He  clung  to  his 
false  position  all  the  more  because 
he  knew  that  when  its  falseness 
came  to  light,  envy  would  be 
changed  to  pity — pitiful  compas- 
sion for  the  poor  fool  who  was 
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re  nouncing  a  double  fortune  for  the 
sr.ke  of  a  woman's  beautiful  face  ! 
Some  few  there  might  be  who  would 
understand  that  such  a  woman  was 
a  treasure  in  herself,  who  would 
envy  him  her  beauty ;  but  even 
they  would  think  him  a  fool  for 
having  paid  such  a  price  for  it :  and 
to  the  bulk  and  mass  of  his  fellow- 
c  -eatures  he  would  be  no  less  than 
mad.  There  were  moments  when, 
taking  an  abstract  view  of  matters, 
it  seemed  to  him  himself  that  he 
TV  as  mad ;  and  there  were  moments, 
too,  when  it  seemed  to  him  so  hard, 
so  cruelly  hard,  not  to  be  able  to 
g  'asp  that  ball  of  fortune  which  lay 
so  close  to  his  hand  that  he  had 
o  ily  to  close  his  fingers  over  it  in 
o?der  to  hold  it.  By  dint  of  ponder- 
ing over  his  situation,  it  had  come 
to  seem  more  bitter  every  day. 
What  a  cruel  fate  was  his  !  Why 
should  his  lot  be  cast  in  this  way, 
so  that  the  only  woman  he  loved, 
and  who  loved  him,  should  uncon- 
sciously be  made  to  pluck  away 
from  him  that  ball  of  fortune — that 
fortune  for  which  he  had  sighed  all 
his  life,  and  which,  unknown  to 
himself,  was  gaining  daily  a  more 
determined  sway  over  his  very  soul  1 
And  to  think  that  such  a  wretched 
tdfle  as  a  name — not  even  a  name, 
1:  ut  the  w^ant  of  the  mere  miserable 
l:ttle  prefix  of  von — should  stand 
between  him  and  happiness  ! 

Another  skating  day,  but  not  a 
brilliant  winter's  day  :  no  diamonds 
strewn  about ;  trees  and  bushes  and 
banks  all  one  colourless  dead  white; 
tlie  sky  all  one  colourless  dead  grey, 
leavy  and  snow-laden.  It  had  be- 
gan snowing  a  little  already,  very 
spare  little  flakes,  falling  thinly 
t  irough  the  air,  and  starring  the 
i;e  with  minute  constellations.  A 
s  larp  wind  was  rising  and  running 
over  the  lake,  chasing  tiny  whirls 
of  snow-wreaths  before  it.  The 
r  jeds  at  the  other  end  rustled  noisi- 
ly, and  the  bulrushes  were  striking 


their  brown  heads  together ;  but 
there  was  nobody  to  listen  to  their 
woe-begone  music  in  the  deserted 
creek — nobody  but  the  wild  ducks 
that  had  their  haunts  in  among  the 
forest  of  stalks. 

Not  the  sort  of  day  to  choose  for 
skating,  certainly,  but  there  were 
skaters  on  the  ice ;  there  were 
gamins  who  never  cared  for  weather 
— there  were  the  officers  belonging 
to  the  Equitation,  who,  having  only 
one  free  afternoon  in  the  week  be- 
sides Sunday,  could  not  afford  to 
lose  their  day's  skating  on  one  of 
them,  because  it  happened  to  be 
snowing  a  little.  There  was  Halka, 
who  laughed  at  the  idea  of  snow 
and  ice  being  able  to  hurt  her ;  and 
there  was  also  Otto. 

They  had  been  struggling  against 
the  wind,  five  or  six  of  them  hand 
in  hand ;  tacking  about  to  avoid 
the  worst  gusts — helping  each  other 
on,  or  hindering  each  other,  as  the 
case  might  be — and  all  trying  to  be 
persuaded  that  they  were  enjoying 
themselves  very  much. 

"  Look !  this  is  the  best  way," 
said  Comtesse  Halka,  leaving  go 
the  hands  on  either  side  of  her,  and 
allowing  herself  to  be  turned  by  the 
wind  and  carried  on  by  its  fierce 
breath  alone  straight  ahead,  right 
across  the  lake. 

"  I  assure  you  it  is  very  pleasant," 
she  called  back  over  her  shoulder 
to  the  others ;  and  in  another 
minute  they  had  all  let  go  hands, 
and  were  all  getting  carried  away 
like  a  flock  of  water-birds  driven 
before  the  wind.  A  delicious  feel- 
ing this  floating  away  on  your  own 
feet,  but  without  requiring  to  use 
them  :  with  your  skates  just  gliding 
lightly  over  the  ice,  you  could  al- 
most forget  that  you  are  human. 
But  oh,  the  misery  of  turning  !  For 
turn  you  must  some  time,  and  face 
round  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind, 
struggling  for  each  step,  and  feeling 
so  very  human  indeed  ! 
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"  The  lake  is  looking  splendid 
to-day  ! "  said  Halka,  pausing  to 
draw  breath.  "  I  like  it  even  bet- 
ter this  way  than  in  sunshine. 
With  this  snowdrift  flying  over 
everything,  you  might  almost  fancy 
that  the  banks  are  mountains.  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  draw." 

"  Bodenbach  is  the  man  for  that 
sort  of  thing,"  put  in  Langenfeld ; 
"you  should  make  him  sit  down 
on  the  spot  and  do  it  for  you." 

"I  should  be  delighted,  I  am 
sure  j  if  you  will  tell  me  a  way  to 
keep  one's  paper  from  being  carried 
off,  and  one's  eyes  from  being  blind- 
ed by  the  snow,  and  also  suggest 
something  to  sit  upon." 

"  Do  it  from  memory,"  said 
Schweiner ;  "  the  easiest  thing  pos- 
sible— a  lot  of  white  paint  daubed 
down  in  all  directions.  I  could  do 
it  myself." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  that  pro- 
duction of  yours,"  remarked  Otto, 
with  artistic  superciliousness. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  an 
artist,  Baron  Bodenbach,"  said 
Halka,  turning  to  Otto. 

"  Oh,  isn't  he  ! "  said  Schweiner; 
"  and  hasn't  he  got  a  whole  sketch- 
book full  of  drawings  ! " 

Otto  threw  an  uneasy  glance  to- 
wards Schweiner,  and  a  still  un- 
easier  one  at  Captain  Kreislich,  who 
at  that  moment  was  fortunately  out 
of  earshot,  being  occupied  with  the 
adjustment  of  his  skate  at  a  little 
distance.  Schweiner,  who  perfect- 
ly understood  the  meaning  of  the 
glance,  gave  a  wink  with  one  of  his 
eyelids,  which  said,  "Trust  me,  I 
know  what  I  am  about ; "  but  yet 
Schweiner  was  not  disposed  to  give 
up  tormenting  Otto  a  little  longer. 

"  And  he  never  lets  us  see  them," 
said  Langenfeld;  "keeps  them  all 
to  himself." 

They  were  standing  on  the  ice  in 
a  little  knot— Halka,  Otto,  Schwei- 
ner, Langenfeld,  and  the  heavy 
young  man  :  the  rest  of  the  gentle- 


men were  on  ahead, — the  sno  wflikes 
falling  lightly  at  their  feet  and  on 
to  their  heads  and  shoulders,  and 
flying  into  their  faces  :  the  men's 
moustaches  were  crystallised  with 
the  snow;  Halka's  hair  was  pow- 
dered with  it,  and  her  velvet  dress 
was  thickly  sown  with  flakes. 

"  Schweiner  is  the  only  one  who 
has  had  a  peep  at  it,"  said  the  heavy 
young  man,  trying  to  speak  play- 
fully;  "he  says  it  is  all  full 
of " 

"  Trees  and  houses,"  interrupt- 
ed  Schweiner,  "and  landscapes  and 
ships." 

"  And  faces,"  finished  the  heavy 
young  man,  who  was  decidedly 
aiming  at  being  playful  to-day. 

Schweiner,  who  was  standing 
behind  the  Comtesse,  began  making 
faces  of  another  description,  and  of 
a  hideous  nature,  at  the  heavy 
young  man,  and  cast  furious  glances 
from  out  of  both  his  eyes,  for  the 
single  eyeglass  had  become  useless 
in  the  snow. 

"Portraits,  I  suppose?"  said 
Halka,  looking  at  Otto  for  explana- 
tion. Otto  was  biting  his  under  lip 
and  stamping  about  on  his  skates 
impatiently.  "  I  should  like  to  see 
your  sketch-book  very  much,  Baron 
Bodenbach." 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to  show  it 


you 


shall  send  it  to-morrow 
morning,  if  you  like,"  said  Otto, 
readily,  mentally  resolving  that  the 
face  should  disappear  out  of  the 
book  first ;  a  slice  with  his  penknife 
would  make  it  all  right.  "  But  I 
am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed, 
Comtesse  ;  really  there  is  not  much 
to  show,  it  is  crammed  with  scrib- 
blings  and  studies." 

"I  like  scribblings  and  studies 
better  than  pictures,"  said  Halka. 

"  Oh,  but "  began  the  heavy 

young  man. 

"  Some  of  those  heads  are  re- 
markably clever,"  broke  in  Schwei- 
ner, attempting,  with  another  thun- 
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•lering  glance,  to  suppress  the  young 
man, — "especially  the  outlines  of 
nigger  profiles." 

"But  the  pretty  girl  with  the 
Mack  eyes  isn't  a  nigger,"  went  on 
~he  heavy  youth,  not  in  the  least 
•suppressed — rather  elated,  on  the 
contrary,  and  feeling  just  in  the 
vein  for  making  brilliant  remarks. 

"What  about  a  nigger  with 
")lack  eyes  ? "  asked  Halka,  who  had 
";>een  watching  the  flight  of  some 
wild  ducks  above  their  heads,  but 
^vho  had  heard  every  word  quite 
distinctly.  "Haven't  niggers  al- 
ways got  black  eyes  1 " 

Otto  had  his  head  turned  quite 
f.way  now  ;  his  lips  were  twitching, 
f.nd  he  stood  gazing  steadily  into 
t  he  thickening  snowdrift. 

Schweiner  had  put  up  his  single 
( yeglass  again  in  spite  of  the  snow, 
rjid  was  regarding  his  youthful 
( omrade  with  a  look  which  might 
well  have  turned  a  more  sensitive 
individual  into  stone. 

"  Oh,  but  it  wasn't  a  nigger  at 
all,"  went  on  the  thick-skinned 
youth,  stolidly.  "It  was  a  beau- 
tiful creature,  with  long  hair  and 
black  eyelashes — at  least  Schweiner 
says  so  ;  didn't  you,  Schweiner  ? " 

"I  never  said  anything  of  the 
sort,"  answered  Schweiner  immov- 
ably ;  "  and  I  haven't  a  notion  what 
you  are  talking  about." 

"Oh,  but  you  must  have  forgot- 
ten, then,"  exclaimed  the  heavy 
young  man,  on  whose  understand- 
i  ig  a  glimmering  was  beginning  to 
cawn  that  something  was  wrong 
somewhere,  but  whose  off ended 
s  mse  of  veracity  pushed  on  to  clear 
up  the  matter  further. 

Comtesse  Halka  was  looking  at 
t;ie  ducks  again.  Otto  was  still 
t  irned  away,  feeling  as  if  he  would 
like  very  much  to  strangle  the 
yaung  man  on  the  spot,  and  Schwei- 
n  er  looked  as  if  he  would  not  have 
minded  giving  him  a  hand  in  the 
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operation.  Langenfeld  stood  by, 
twirling  his  moustache  nervously ; 
he  had  also  heard  about  that  face 
in  the  sketch-book,  and  the  com- 
ments that  had  circulated  thereon. 

"  You  must  have  forgotten,  then  ; 
I  am  sure  you  said  something  of  the 
sort.  Don't  you  remember  saying, 
'  Just  the  sort  of  woman  I  admire ; 
none  of  your  washed-out  blondes 
for  me '  ?  " 

A  deep  pause  followed  on  the 
remark.  The  moment  was  one  of 
extreme  urgency;  the  three  men 
looked  at  each  other  helplessly. 
Schweiner  would  have  liked  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  ice  at  once, 
leaving  the  heavy  young  man  to 
fight  it  out  with  the  washed-out 
blonde  he  had  j  ust  insulted. 

Comtesse  Halka  alone  kept  her 
presence  of  mind.  "  Look  ! "  she 
exclaimed,  more  abruptly  than  was 
her  wont,  "  the  wild  ducks  are 
going  to  alight  over  there  ;  can  you 
see,  Baron  Bodenbach  1 "  and  she 
pointed  towards  the  middle  of  the 
lake.  Otto  turned  his  head  now 
— he  could  not  do  otherwise ;  and 
Halka,  while  seeming  intent  on  the 
birds,  just  swept  one  glance  over 
his  face,  and  took  in  every  mark  of 
disturbance,  every  line  of  emotion, 
even  the  trouble  in  his  eyes,  and 
understood  what  it  meant.  "I 
shall  try  to  get  near  them,"  she  said 
again  ;  and  as  she  started  off  down 
the  wind,  with  the  snowflakes  fly- 
ing in  a  weird  dance  around  her, 
a  change  had  come  over  her  face  : 
her  eyes  were  shining  curiously  with 
the  hard  bright  gleam  of  glass ;  her 
lips  pressed  tightly  upon  each  other, 
looking  thin,  as  people  never  saw 
them  look,  but  as  nature  had  made 
them;  and  within  her  heart  the  res- 
olution of  weeks  and  months  past 
was  hardening  quickly  with  a  de- 
spairing hardness,  fixed  by  the  shaft 
of  bitter  jealous  pain,  which  had 
hit  and  wounded  her  so  sorely.  It 
U 
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was  not  the  Lieutenant's  inoppor- 
tune talk  that  had  touched  her; 
it  was  what  she  had  seen  in  that 
one  glance  in  Otto's  face.  From 
that  moment  forward  she  knew  that 
his  love  was  not  hers,  and  would 
never  be. 

Next  morning  the  Comtesse  re- 
ceived Otto's  sketch-book,  as  he  had 
promised,  and  after  looking  through 
the  pages,  she  made  two  remarks : 
the  first,  that  a  page  had  been  cut 
out  with  a  penknife;  the  second, 
that  although  there  were  plenty 
outlines  of  niggers'  profiles,  there 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen  the  por- 
trait of  any  girl  with  long  hair 
and  black  eyelashes. 

Christmas  was  now  drawing  near, 
and  for  several  years  past  Count 
Przeszechowski  had  always  taken 
up  his  wife  and  daughter  to  the 
capital  at  Christmas-time.  Nobody 
doubted  that  the  same  thing  would 
occur  this  year,  but  as  yet  there 
were  no  signs  forthcoming  of  their 
yearly  departure.  And  when  it 
came  to  be  within  two  days  of 
Christmas,  it  began  to  get  generally 
known  that  the  family  were  not 

going  to  L ,  but,  contrary  to 

their  habit,  were  going  to  spend 
their  Christmas  at  Snyhinice. 
People  were  disturbed,  as  people 
always  are  about  their  neigh- 
bours' affairs,  and  wondered  what 
the  reason  could  be,  and  made 
guesses  at  the  truth.  Only  Otto 
knew  the  truth,  and  this  was  how 
he  had  come  by  his  knowledge  :  It 
had  been  on  the  ice,  of  course — 
everything  that  happened  now,  hap- 
pened on  the  ice.  Halka  had  taken 
an  opportunity  of  mentioning  that 
they  were  going  to  start  next  week 
for  the  capital ;  she  had  mentioned 
the  fact  shortly,  distinctly,  without 
adding  any  comment.  Otto  had 
been  pushing  her  in  the  chair  at 
the  moment,  and  they  were  out  of 
hearing  of  the  others. 


"Are  you  really  going  to  be  so 
cruel  as  to  desert  us,  Comtesse  1  I 
shall  give  up  skating  at  once,"  he 
had  said  in  answer.  A  very  com- 
monplace compliment  certainly ; 
but  Otto's  way  of  saying  things 
made  them  sound  different. 

"  But  you  will  be  away  with  your 
family,  I  suppose,"  she  had  said; 
"how  can  my  going  affect  you?" 

"  But  I  am  not  going  to  be  away, 
not  even  for  a  day,"  had  been  his 
reply ;  "  I  am  going  to  spend  my 
Christmas  here." 

"It  is  difficult  to  get  leave  of 
absence,  I  suppose  1 "  the  Comtesse 
had  suggested. 

Otto  ought  to  have  agreed  about 
the  difficulty  of  leave,  but  he  had 
not  done  so ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
put  up  another  suggestion  of  his 
own. 

"  Perhaps  I  do  not  care  to  ask 
for  leave,"  and  he  had  bent  down 
a  little  over  the  chair  as  he  said 
this. 

It  was  playing  with  edged  tools, 
of  course,  and  it  is  very  wrong  to 
play  with  edged  tools,  and  very 
foolish ;  and  it  usually  ends  in 
one's  cutting  one's  fingers :  but 
there  is  so  much  pleasant  stimu- 
lating excitement  about  it ;  it  is  so 
much  more  interesting  to  play  with 
edged  tools  than  with  blunt  ones  ! 
Have  we  not  all  felt  this,  since 
the  time  that  we  were  forbidden 
to  touch  scissors  and  knives,  and 
that  scissors  and  knives,  in  conse- 
quence, became  the  height  of  our 
ambition  1 

Otto's  edged  tools  were  going  to 
be  removed  from  him  by  the  Com- 
tesse's  departure,  and  he  almost 
felt  regret  at  letting  them  go,  and 
would  not  let  them  go  without 
handling  them  a  little  longer. 

After  that  suggestion  of  Otto's, 
there  had  been  a  pause — the  sledge 
had  gone  skimming  on  in  silence, 
and  the  Comtesse  had  looked  on 
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straight  in  front  without  speaking ; 
and  then  Otto  had  broken  the  pause 
by  saying — 

"  What  day  are  you  going,  Com- 
tesse  ]  And  is  your  departure  quite 
settled?" 

"Very  nearly,  not  quite,"  she 
had  answered.  "  Papa  and  mamma 
are  very  anxious  for  it." 

"And  you?"  And  asking  this 
Otto  had  bent  down  again,  lower 
than  before. 

"  I  am  not  so  anxious now," 

the  last  word  breathed  forth  so  low, 
that  it  was  only  by  bending  nearer 
— so  near  that  he  could  almost  feel 


her  hair  against  his  cheek — that 
Otto  had  been  able  to  catch  it. 
She  had  not  looked  at  him,  but  he 
had  got  a  clear  view  of  her  face, 
and  had  seen  that  her  lips  were 
trembling.  What  man  is  invul- 
nerable to  such  subtle  flattery  as 
this?  Otto  was  only  too  vulner- 
able to  it ;  small  wonder  that  he 
had  answered,  "Could  you  not 
persuade  the  Count  to  change  his 
mind  about  going?" 

"I  daresay  I  might  if  I  tried," 
Halka  had  replied,  still  looking 
away ;  and  after  this  no  more  had 
been  said  on  the  subject. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. — LIBERTY. 


'  Gold  alone  does  passion  move, 
Gold  monopolises  love." 

— COWLEY. 


It  was  on  Christmas  eve,  when 
the  church -bells  were  ringing  out 
their  loudest  peals  into  the  frosty 
air,  around  the  frozen  house-tops, 
and  over  the  skeleton  trees,  that 
Otto  got  another  letter  from  Eeata 
— a  short,  untidy  letter,  straggly 
and  blotched,  not  very  legible,  but 
yet  legible  enough  to  make  the 
meaning'  of  each  word  quite  clear 
to  him.  The  early  winter  dusk 
was  beginning  to  steal  over  the 
world,  and  Otto  was  obliged  to 
take  the  sheet  to  the  window,  so 
as  to  catch  the  waning  light  on  the 
paper.  As  he  stood  there  reading, 
outside  in  the  street  people  were 
hastening  to  church,  summoned  by 
the  joyful  ringing  of  the  Christmas- 
bells.  At  another  time  Otto  might 
have  cared  to  watch  them  from  his 
window,  at  another  time  the  bells 
might  have  sounded  joyful  to  him 
too ;  now  his  eyes  were  riveted  on 
the  sheet  of  paper  alone,  his 
thoughts  were  only  of  the  words 
written  there,  in  that  scrawled  un- 
tidy hand,  and  the  Christmas-bells 


clanked  disagreeably  in  his  ears 
with  a  disturbing  sound. 
The  letter  began  abruptly — 
"  I  have  just  received  your  letter, 
and  am  writing  at  once,  in  the 
same  hour  that  I  have  received  it. 
I  have  not  considered ;  it  does  not 
need  to  consider  or  to  think.  I 
have  felt  it  coming — rather  I  read 
it  coming  in  your  letter,  though  for 
a  time  I  tried  hard  not  to  read  it. 
We  must  part.  You  do  not  love 
me  well  enough  to  prefer  me  to 
everything  else ;  and  that  is  the 
way  I  must  be  loved,  the  only  way 
I  will  be  loved.  I  have  told  you 
so  before.  It  may  be  folly,  or  mad- 
ness, or  call  it  what  you  wish. 
God  knows  that  I  have  been  fool- 
ish; and  I  shall  suffer  for  it  still, 
no  doubt.  Understand  that  I  do 
not  blame  you.  I  daresay  no  other 
man  would  have  been  different  in 
your  place.  I  cannot  say ;  I  do 
not  know  many  men.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  man  on  earth  whose 
love  would  have  satisfied  me.  I 
do  not  know.  I  only  know  that 
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the   love    you   give   me   does   not 
satisfy  me. 

"  You  think  that  I  am  judging 
you  too  harshly,  but  it  is  not.  I 
know  how  sorely  you  have  been 
tried,  and,  Otto,  listen — I  know 
the  conditions  of  your  uncle's  will, 
and  how  you  lose  your  fortune  if 
you  marry  beneath  yourself  in 
rank;  and  I  have  known  it  all 
along. 

"  I  know  that  had  I  not  spoken 
first  you  would  have  been  true  to 
your  promise,  but  you  would  have 
done  it  with  a  lingering  regret  in 
your  heart  for  the  riches  which  I 
know  you  so  dearly  love.  I  could 
never  have  borne  to  be  regarded  as 
a  stone  round  the  neck — and  that  is 
what  you  are  beginning  to  think. 

"If  I  myself  alone  am  not 
enough,  then  let  me  go,  and  I  will 
go.  Take  your  liberty,  I  return  it 
you,  and  make  a  better  use  of  it 
this  time — a  wiser  use,  the  world 
will  say. 

"  Oh  that  doubt  which  came  into 
my  mind  that  day  when  we  talked 
on  the  veranda,  months  ago  !  Why 
did  I  not  listen  then*?  It  would 
have  been  better;  less  pain  than 
now.  Forgive  me  for  the  pain  I 
give  you  now — forgive  me,  Otto ; 
you  have  more  to  forgive  me  than 
you  know  of. — For  the  last  time, 
"KEATA." 

When  Otto  had  read  through  the 
letter  word  by  word,  he  sank  down 
just  where  he  stood.  There  was  no 
chair  beside  him,  and  he  did  not 
want  one ;  he  sank  down  on  to  his 
knees  by  the  window,  and  put  his 
hands  over  his  face.  A  tempest  of 
grief,  of  shame,  swept  over  him — 
one  of  those  storms  that  shake 
strong  men  and  shatter  weak  ones. 
All  his  love  for  Eeata  rose  up  again 
— that  love  which  for  weeks  past 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  first  fresh- 
ness, to  be  diminishing  and  weak- 


ening ;  it  all  came  up  now  with  a 
new  and  sudden  life.  Was  it  not 
like  the  last  desperate  flicker  of  a 
light  that  is  expiring  1 — the  grief  of 
that  moment  so  sharp  that  it  seemed 
to  himself  his  heart  must  break; 
the  shame  weighing  more  heavily 
from  feeling  far  back  in  his  mind 
a  tinge  of  relief,  which  he  would 
not  acknowledge,  but  which,  never- 
theless, was  growing  and  spreading. 

Through  all  this  last  month,  while 
he  had  been  passing  so  many  fever- 
ish nights  and  restless  days,  and  so 
many  hours  on  the  lake,  trying  to 
drown  his  thoughts  of  discontent 
and  unrest  in  a  wild  flirtation,  which 
every  day  was  making  his  position 
more  intricate,  he  had  in  reality  been 
free  —  virtually  free.  Reata  had 
written  those  words,  "  I  return  you 
your  liberty,"  and  they  were  travel- 
ling over  the  sea  towards  him,  com- 
ing every  day  nearer.  And  had  he 
not  been  acting  as  if  he  knew  it 
already,  as  if  he  had  held  his  liberty 
in  his  hand?  "I  deserve  to  lose 
her,  I  deserve  to  lose  her,"  he 
groaned  aloud  in  his  misery.  But 
again  in  the  midst  of  his  misery 
came  that  tinge  of  relief ;  the  matter 
was  decided  for  him,  Reata  had  de- 
cided it,  fate  had  decided  it.  He 
himself  would  never  have  had  the 
courage  to  renounce  the  treasure  he 
had  won  ;  he  could  not  have  ruined 
the  happiness  of  his  life  by  his  own 
work,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  for- 
tune he  longed  to  possess.  But  now 
that  it  was  taken  from  him,  he 
must  let  it  go;  hardly  even  did 
the  thought  occur  to  him  that  by 
an  effort  he  could  regain  it.  He 
accepted  Eeata's  decision  as  final, 
and  would  not  attempt  to  struggle 
against  it.  Fain  would  he  persuade 
himself  that  that  effort,  that  any 
effort  of  his,  must  be  vain,  against 
Reata's  resolute  will. 

Do  not  be  too  hard  upon  him, 
reader,  if  you  are  young,  and  think 
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that  there  is  nothing  but  love  to 
"be  lived  for ;  there  are  other  things 
besides  love  in  the  world. 

It  was  six  months  since  he  had 
looked  upon  her  face — half  a  year  ! 
Half  a  year  !  What  is  half  a  year 
to  the  love  that  has  strength  to  wait 
and  courage  to  endure?  But  half  a 
year,  what  can  it  not  do  to  the  love 
of  some  men  1  How  weaken  and 
efface  it !  Half  a  year's  separation, 
vith  its  chances,  its  impressions,  its 
broodings,  and  its  troubles,  and  with 
t  le  weight  of  common-sense  and  of 
vorldly  wisdom  weighing  in  the 
balance  against  Love  alone ! 

Next  day,  Christmas-day,  Otto 
vrote  his  answer.  He  wrote  it  with 
a  hand  that  was  not  quite  steady, 
for  there  were  strange  broken  curves 
at  the  end  of  some  words  ;  but  yet 
his  letter  was  more  legible,  and  a 
much  more  presentable  production 
than  hers  had  been.  Men's  emo- 
tions, be  they  ever  so  strong,  rarely 
ran  away  with  them  to  the  extent 
of  making  them  forget  grammar  and 
spelling. 

It  was  on  returning  from  dinner 
that  Otto  wrote  his  letter,  and  the 
dinner  to-day  had  been  a  louder  and 
a  merrier  one  than  usual,  with  more 
talk  and  laughter,  and  also  more 
vine  than  circulated  on  other  days  ; 
and  Otto  talked  and  laughed,  and 
drank  more  wine  than  most  of  his 
comrades.  There  was  a  flush  still 
on  his  face  when  he  sat  down  to 
write ;  and  when,  two  hours  later, 
he  went  out  to  put  his  letter  in  the 
post,  the  flush  was  not  gone  yet, 
rather  it  had  deepened. 

Old  Boradembski,  meeting  him 
in  the  street,  himself  in  a  very 
jovial  humour,  arrested  Otto  as  he 
was  brushing  past  without  seeing 
him,  by  a  resounding  slap  on  his 
shoulder.  "Well,  Bodenbach,  en- 
joying your  Christmas,  are  you  ? 
That  is  right.  I  like  to  see  a  young 
follow  in  good  spirits." 


"Yes,  in  excellent  spirits,"  an- 
swered Otto,  feeling  as  if,  from 
sheer  hysterical  excitement,  he  must 
begin  to  laugh. 

A  month  later  this  is  the  an- 
swer which  Reata  got  to  that  short 
straggly  letter  of  hers — that  letter 
written  in  anger  and  sharp  disap- 
pointment, which  she  had  cried 
over,  but  which  she  had  not  yet 
regretted : — 

"REATA,  ADORED  REATA,  —  Let 
me  call  you  still  by  that  name, 
though  you  have  taken  away  from 
me  the  right  to  call  you  mine ;  still 
you  are  and  will  remain  the  only 
woman  whom  I  can  ever  adore.  I 
could  not  have  written  to  you  last 
night,  my  thoughts  were  too  tumul- 
tuously  excited.  I  don't  think  I  am 
much  calmer  to-day,  but  I  have  no 
right  to  keep  you  waiting,  and  it 
will  take  many  days  before  I  get 
calm  again. 

"  I  am  writing  this  on  Christmas- 
day,  but  it  will  be  long  after  Christ- 
mas when  you  read  it.  It  will  be 
two  months  since  you  wrote  those 
words  by  which  you  set  me  free. 
You  have  set  me  free — yes;  but, 
Reata,  my  heart  is  broken.  It 
seems  to  me  that  by  tearing  the 
bond  between  us  you  have  taken 
away  all  the  light  out  of  my  life ; 
the  light  which  sprang  up  that  day 
on  the  plain  when  first  I  held  you 
in  my  arms — the  rain  beginning  to 
fall — Maraquita  coming  back.  How 
well  I  remember  each  circumstance, 
each  detail !  But  no,  I  must  not 
dwell  on  those  things,  or  they  will 
madden  me.  I  must  strike  them 
out  from  my  memory.  The  light 
went  out  yesterday  with  the  first 
line  of  your  letter. 

"I  cannot  deny  that  it  is  my 
uncle  Max's  cruel  will  which  sep- 
arates us.  If  I  attempted  to  deny 
it,  it  would  be  extravagant  folly, 
and  you  would  not  believe  me, 
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The  money,  which  would  have  made 
our  lives  so  happy  together,  now 
stands  as  a  barrier  between  us. 
You  know  my  opinions  regarding 
birth  and  rank,  and  that  I  attach 
no  importance  to  them.  Such  ridi- 
culous prejudices  do  exist,  though ; 
and  they  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
many  happy  lots  before,  as  they  are 
now  standing  in  the  way  of  ours. 
It  is  heart-rending  and  absurd.  As 
if  you  required  the  paltry  distinction 
of  a  name  to  rank  amongst  the 
noblest  and  proudest  of  women ! 
To  think  that  such  things  can  have 
the  power  to  break  our  hearts  and 
shatter  our  happiness,  is  enough  to 
craze  my  brain. 

"  You  might  have  spared  me  that 
reproach,  Reata.  It  was  cruel,  cruel 
of  you  to  doubt  the  strength  of  my 
love;  that  word  of  doubt  almost 
cut  me  deeper  than  the  pain  of 
giving  you  up.  Certainly  I  have 
no  right  to  reproach  you.  From 
the  only  point  of  view  from  which 
you  are  able  to  judge,  I  may  seem 
to  deserve  that  doubt  to  be  cast  on 
me,  but  it  is  hard  to  bear  coming 
from  you.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
convince  you  of  how  deeply  I  love 
you ;  I  have  no  longer  got  the  right 
to  do  so,  and  better  perhaps  that 
you  should  never  know.  I  love  you 
so  well  that  I  wish  I  had  never  set 
eyes  on  your  beautiful  haunting 
face ;  and  I  love  you  well  enough 
to  feel,  in  spite  of  my  misery,  a 
small  drop  of  consolation  at  the 
thought  that  you  are  no  longer 
chained  to  my  miserable  fortunes. 
You  make  light  of  poverty,  I  know  ; 
that  is  because  you  have  never  really 
experienced  it  yourself.  You  do 
not  know  it,  nor  the  power  it  has 
to  weaken  a  love  even  as  strong  as 
ours.  Rather  would  I  bury  our 
love  in  its  full  freshness,  than  live 
to  see  it  dwindle  and  die  amidst  a 
life  of  hardships  and  privations. 

"  The  fortune  which  my  uncle's 


will  offers  me  is  worthless  to  me 
without  you,  but  I  have  not  the 
right  to  refuse  it.  If  I  could  think 
only  of  myself,  I  would  do  so ;  but 
there  are  obligations  and  duties, 
springing  from  family  ties,  which 
fall  very  bitter  sometimes,  and  very 
bitter  they  have  fallen  to  me.  Our 
family  has  suffered  so  much  from 
poverty  already ;  and  it  would  break 
my  father's  heart  if  I  were,  by  fore- 
going the  conditions  of  the  will,  to 
give  up  my  fortune.  I  know  that 
money  alone  will  not  make  me 
happy,  and  I  know  very  well  now 
that  there  is  no  more  happiness  for 
me  in  this  world,  but  I  also  know 
that  happiness  must  be  consolidated 
by  money — that  it  cannot  last  if  it 
is  not  sustained. 

"  It  is  no  use  writing  about  these 
things  now  ;  nothing  that  I  can  say 
will  be  able  to  alter  the  hard  fact  that 
we  must  part.  Another  man,  per- 
haps, might  hope  that  the  chances 
of  life  should  bring  him  again  near 
you,  so  as  to  look  upon  your  beauty 
again  with  his  eyes,  although  he  is 
not  able  to  possess  it  as  his  own ; 
but  this  is  not  my  hope.  I  pray 
God  that  I  may  never  be  brought 
to  see  your  face  again ;  the  pain  of 
seeing  you  after  I  have  lost  you, 
perhaps  by  another  man's  side, 
would  be  more  than  I  could  bear. 
Forgive  me  for  ever  having  come 
between  you  and  your  peace,  for 
having  ever  troubled  the  joyousness 
of  your  young  life.  You  will  be 
happy,  no  doubt,  in  some  brighter 
lot;  but  for  me  there  can  be  no 
happiness,  now  that  I  have  lost  you. 
Never  can  I  find  peace  at  the  side 
of  any  other  woman.  My  life  will 
henceforward  be  a  blank,  my  heart 
feels  dead ;  its  life  is  over,  and  I 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  long, 
lonely  years  before  me. 

"Forgive  me  again,  Reata,  my 
own  darling,  the  adored  of  my 
heart  —  I  must  call  you  so  once 
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more — forgive  me  again  and  forget 
me;  forget  that  ever  there  lived 
such  a  miserable  man  as  your  heart- 
broken OTTO." 

Extract  from  ReataJs  Diary. 

11  January  28th. — My  poor,  heart- 
broken Otto  !  and  it  is  I  who  have 
broken  his  heart !  What  have  I 
done  ?  I  have  been  trying  to 
undermine  my  own  happiness  and 
his,  and  I  have  succeeded  perfectly. 
I  never  till  this  letter  knew  how 
he  really  loves  me, — so  much  more 
noble,  so  much  more  disinterested, 
than  I  thought  him  !  He  is  afraid 
to  drag  me  into  poverty,  and  so 
gives  up  his  own  happiness.  .  .  . 

"It  was  wicked  of  me  to  re- 
proach him ;  he  said  it  cut  him  so 
deeply.  What  were  the  words  I 
wrote1?  I  shall  never  remember; 
my  blood  was  boiling  at  the  mo- 
ment. I  thought  him  indifferent 
because  he  consented  to  the  delay, 
and  because  his  letter  was  different 
from  the  one  I  had  pictured  in  my 
mind." 

Here  the  letter  which  had  been 
sketched  out  as  a  programme  of 
what  Otto  was  to  write,  was  effaced 
by  several  very  vigorous  ink-lines, 
which  extended  over  the  principal 
historical  events  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  thus  innocently  dragged 
into  the  ruin  of  the  obnoxious 
letter. 

"  If  only  he  had  not  spoken  of  it 
so  coolly — if  he  had  called  me  his 
darling  only  once  more — I  don't 
think  I  could  have  done  it;  or  if 
only  he  had  not  thrown  such  cold 
water  on  the  idea  of  my  com- 
ing alone ;  calling  it  improper  !  I 
think  it  was  that  which  stung  me 
most.  .  .  . 

"  Oh,  Reata,  what  a  miserable 
idiot  you  are  !  What  a  mess  I  am 
making  of  everything,  of  my  whole 
life  !  Why  was  I  not  content  with 


his  love  as  he  gave  it  1  It  is  only 
maniacs  who  aim  at  ideals  !  I  have 
gone  on  playing  and  playing  with 
my  happiness  till  I  have  lost  it ; 
and  I  would  give  all  the  world 
to  have  it  back  again,  now  that  it 
is  too  late " 

Paper  can  only  record  what  is 
written  on  it,  not  what  it  sees,  or  it 
would  have  told  here  how  a  girl's 
fair  arms  were  flung  over  it,  and  a 
proud  dark  head  bowed  down,  in 
the  utter  abandonment  of  stormy 
grief. 

"  Is  it  too  late  ?    .    .    . 

"January  31st. — I  have  made 
up  my  mind  it  is  not  too  late.  I 
can  still  undo  the  consequences  of 
my  folly ;  but  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult. I  wish  I  had  never  begun 
this  miserable  deceit.  I  will  make 
him  happy  again,  my  poor  heart- 
broken Otto  !  He  is  pining  for  me 
now ;  and  he  will  lose  his  whole 
life  in  pining,  if  I  do  not  do  some- 
thing to  save  him  and  myself  from 
this  misery.  My  own  true  knight ! 
He  will  be  true  to  me  all  his  life — 
I  know  it,  I  feel  it.  He  will  never 
look  or  speak  to  another  woman ; 
does  he  not  say  so  1  .  .  . 

"  How  difficult  to  know  what  to 
do  !  quite  alone,  quite  alone,  with 
no  one  to  advise  me,  no  one  to 
speak  to  even ;  but  I  must  do 
something.  I  know  how  it  will  be 
if  I  do  not :  he  will  sink  under  his 
grief;  and  some  day,  a  few  years 
hence,  I  will  get  a  message  to  say, 
'  Come  to  your  dying  Otto,'  and  I 
will  arrive  just  in  time  to  receive 
his  last  breath.  He  will  close  his 
eyes  kissing  my  hand,  and  murmur- 
ing, '  I  die,  Reata,  because  I  could 
not  live  without  you.'  And  I  will 
go  into  a  convent  and  cut  off  all 
my  hair.  No,  no,  it  must  not  be ; 
he  must  live  and  be  happy  again. 
What  shall  I  do?  .  .  . 

"  Of  course  I  could  write  to  him. 
A  few  words  would  make  it  all 
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right;  so  simple, — why  do  I  not 
do  it1?  Oh  that  I  were  not  a 
Mexican,  that  I  had  not  that  proud 
blood  in  my  veins  !  He  has  con- 
sented to  give  me  up,  and  if  I  were 
dying  I  could  not  ask  him  to  take 
me  back.  Can  other  women  do 
such  things  1  I  cannot.  .  .  .  No, 
I  will  do  something  else.  I  shall 
go  to  Europe  myself;  I  shall  cross 
the  ocean  alone,  quite  alone.  High- 
ly improper,  is  it?  He  says  so. 
I  am  doing  it  for  him,  but  he  is 
not  to  know  that  it  is  for  him; 
anything  rather  than  that.  "Why 
should  I  lose  my  love  because  I 
shrink  from  difficulties  which  can, 
which  must  be  overcome  ?  .  .  . 

"  Yes,  we  shall  be  happy  again — 
happier,  perhaps,  than  if  nothing 
had  ever  parted  us.  I  cannot  tell 
him  to  come  back  to  me ;  but 
the  moment  he  sees  me,  he  will 
come  and  be  my  own  knight  again  ! 
We  shall  meet  again,  and  be 
happy.  Yes ;  but  where  1  when  ? 
In  a  garden,  perhaps,  with  cactuses 
round  us,  and  the  birds  will  be 
singing.  No,  there  are  no  cactuses 
in  Europe ;  it  will  be  lilac-bushes 
like  that  dried  flower  in  the  Schil- 


ler volume.  What  will  we  say  to 
each  other?  .  .  . 

"  OTTO  (with  a  start).  l  Has  the 
sun  dazzled  my  eyes,  or  do  I  see 
aright  1 ' 

"KEATA  (with  a  little  reserve). 
'You  are  not  dazzled,  and  I  am 
no  ghost ;  it  is  I,  Reata.' 

"  OTTO  (falling  on  his  knees).  1 1 
love  you;  come  and  share  my 
poverty.  A  crust  of  bread  with 
you ' 

"  REATA  (interrupting).  l  Are  you 
still  my  own  true  knight  ?  Do  you 
love  me  as  you  did  before  ? ' 

"  OTTO  (indignantly).  '  I  love  you 
a  million  times  more  than  before  ! 
Can  you  think  me  capable  of  look- 
ing at  another  woman  1 ' 

"  REATA  (dropping  reserve).  '  Yes, 
you  are  my  own  true  knight ;  then 
let  us  be  happy  ! ' 

"  OTTO.  *  I  begin  to  breathe 
again,  the  light  is  coming  back 
into  my  life.'  (Otto  puts  his  arms 
round  Reata ;  she  lays  her  head  on 
his  shoulder,  and  whispers  in  his 
ear.)  And  then  we  are-  happy 
again — quite  happy  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives.  I  wish  the  day  was 
come  ! " 
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CONCLUSION. CHAPTER   VII. 


THE  congregation  poured  out  of 
Lealstone  church  one  fine  hot  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Amongst  the  last 
came  Audine,  passing  through  the 
churchyard  with  a  nod  and  a  smile 
to  every  one,  and  a  few  words  to 
many.  She  had  many  errands  to 
do  in  the  village :  she  stopped  at 
one  house  to  take  a  new  book  to 
an  invalid ;  at  another,  to  desire  a 
child  to  come  for  a  Sunday  dinner 
for  the  old  grannie.  The  heat  of 
the  day  was  passing  into  the  sweet 
coolness  of  a  September  evening 
when  she  entered  the  park  and 
crossed  the  grass  on  her  way  home. 

The  air  was  full  of  musical  sounds 
of  insect  life  and  the  choruses  of 
birds;  the  sky  was  cloudlessly  blue; 
the  grass,  brown  and  yellowed  by 
the  long  autumn,  crackled  under 
her  feet.  In  Audine's  heart  was 
nothing  but  joyous  happiness  :  she 
sang  as  she  went  along,  with  the 
light  glinting  on  her  golden  hair 
and  checkering  her  soft  grey  gown. 

She  took  her  way  to  a  group  of 
trees  about  half-way  across  the  path, 
and  sat  down  under  their  friendly 
shelter,  not  so  much  to  rest  as  to 
enjoy.  Audine  gathered  a  handful 
of  the  notched  grasses  by  which 
children  tell  their  fortunes,  and  be- 
gan lazily  going  through  them. 

"  Coach,  carriage,  wheelbarrow, 
cart — tinker,  tailor,  soldier,  sailor, 
gentleman,  ploughboy,  thief.  Oh 
dear !  I  am  to  marry  a  thief  and  drive 
in  a  wheelbarrow  ! "  Then  she  be- 
gan to  sing :  her  imagination,  always 
at  work,  made  her  think  herself  an 
Orpheus  singing  to  all  things  in 
nature.  She  leant  back  against  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  singing  in  her  clear 
sweet  voice,  shutting  her  eyes,  and 
smiling  to  herself  like  a  very  child. 


She  fancied  the  birds  were  listening 
and  the  grasshoppers  pausing  ere 
they  took  another  stiff  jump  ;  per- 
haps a  little  field-mouse  with  its 
nose  just  outside  its  hole. 

Audine  was  startled  by  the  sound 
of  a  very  loud  sigh  blown  close  to 
her,  and  she  sat  up  in  great  aston- 
ishment :  she  was  surrounded  by 
cows.  She  had  not  observed  them 
on  the  other  side  of  the  trees ;  and 
attracted  by  her  singing — for  they 
knew  her  well — they  all  came  round 
her. 

"  Now  I  am  a  queen  indeed,"  she 
thought  to  herself;  and  sitting  up- 
right, she  began  to  sing  to  them 
more  gaily  than  before,  pushing 
away  with  her  parasol  one  red  cow 
with  a  large  white  face  that  wished 
to  presume  upon  its  intimacy  by 
rubbing  its  great  head  on  her 
shoulder. 

Now,  as  Audine  went  on  singing 
to  her  subjects,  she  saw  something 
dark  slowly  rising  up  among  the 
trees ;  and  for  one  moment  her 
heart  died  within  her  as  she  re- 
cognised the  bull ! 

Oh,  why  had  they  not  told  her 
that  he  was  in  the  park1?  What 
should  she  do  1  There  was  quite  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  park  unbroken 
by  trees  between  her  and  the  house 
— should  she  run  ]  It  was  too  late 
for  flight,  for  the  great  bull  had 
risen  to  his  feet,  and  slowly  switch- 
ing his  tail,  sauntered  up  to  see 
from  whence  the  strange  sounds 
had  proceeded  that  had  so  pleas- 
antly stirred  his  slumbers. 

Audine  sat  back,  summoning  up 
all  her  courage.  She  had  been  told 
that  a  bull  will  never  face  a  deter- 
mined human  eye,  and  she  threw 
all  her  determination  into  the  gaze 
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with  which  she  regarded  him ;  "but 
he,  sublime  in  his  consciousness  of 
strength,  mistook  her  look  alto- 
gether, and  construed  it  into  some- 
thing very  frightened,  very  appeal- 
ing, very  pathetic.  He  came  close 
to  her,  put  out  his  black  muzzle, 
lowered  his  great  broad  brow,  and 
gently  touched  her  hand,  saluting 
it  with  a  gigantic  sniff. 

Audine  gathered  courage  :  an  idea 
struck  her.  This  great  embodiment 
of  strength — this  creature  of  whom 
every  one  had  bid  her  beware — was 
timid  and  shy  as  herself.  She  put 
out  her  hand :  he  drew  back  sud- 
denly, and  a  red  gleam  shot  into 
his  eye.  She  did  not  move :  an- 
other timid  advance,  and  she  found 
herself  rubbing  his  great  brow  be- 
tween his  suspicious  wild -looking 
eyes.  By -and -by  he  moved  la- 
zily away,  and  began  cropping  the 
grass. 

Audine  sat  quite  still,  and  won- 
dered how  she  was  to  get  home. 
Though  she  felt  a  very  friendly 
feeling  towards  the  bull,  she  dared 
not  cross  the  park  alone  in  his 
society.  He  seemed  quiet  enough 
now,  but  by -and -by  the  gnats 
would  come  out ;  they  were  already 
beginning  to  assemble  in  little  ac- 
tive clouds,  and  some  of  the  thinner- 
skinned  cows  moved  and  tossed 
their  heads  restlessly. 

Audine's  relief  was  great  when 
she  saw  the  cowman  arriving  to 
take  in  the  cows  that  were  ready 
to  be  milked,  and  she  saw  in  his 
hand  the  long  pole  with  a  hook  at 
the  end,  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  lead  about  the  bull. 

The  man's  face  turned  as  white 
as  ashes  when  he  caught  sight  of 
Audine ;  but  she  signed  to  him  not 
to  speak  to  her  till  his  charge  was 
secured.  That  done,  his  terror  and 
thankfulness  poured  out  in  words : 
"Oh,  Miss  Audine,  I  am  that 
thankful !  He  had  escaped,  he 
had,  from  the  small  field.  Broken 


right  through  the  fence,  he  had; 
he's  that  wild  !  " 

"  He  was  very  gentle  with  me," 
said  Audine,  comforting  the  man, 
whose  teeth  were  chattering  with 
terror  of  what  might  have  been. 
The  bull  looked  restless  and  fierce, 
and  the  man  led  him  off  at  once ; 
and  Audine,  now  that  she  stood  up, 
feeling  a  little  shaken,  started  to 
return  home.  She  had  not  done 
with  the  cows  yet ;  they  came  with 
her,  pressing  to  walk  by  her  with 
their  solemn  faces.  She  walked  on, 
proud  of  her  strange  body-guard, 
and  occasionally  obliged  to  scold 
the  presumptuous  white-faced  cow, 
who  would  not  keep  her  place. 

Godfrey  Neville  saw  her  from  the 
garden  thus  strangely  accompanied, 
and  in  one  moment  had  come  down, 
leapt  the  railings,  and  joined  her. 
On  seeing  him  the  four-footed  friends 
stopped,  slowly  dropped  off  one  by 
one,  and  began  to  nibble  the  grass  ; 
the  white-faced  cow  followed  a  lit- 
tle further,  then  stopped  also,  and 
giving  vent  to  a  prolonged  moo, 
rejoined  her  companions. 

Audine  did  not  speak  about  her 
adventures,  she  felt  too  shy  of  the 
young  sculptor :  she  glanced  into 
his  face  as  he  walked  beside  her, 
and  wondered  at  its  profound  mel- 
ancholy, almost  gloom. 

"  Is  your  mother  not  well  1 "  she 
said,  suddenly.  "  I  did  not  see  her 
at  church." 

"  She  did  not  go,"  he  answered. 
"  We  have  been  taking  a  walk  to 
refresh  us  after  this  sultry  day." 

"  The  air  is  delicious  now,  at  all 
events,"  said  Audine,  opening  the 
gate. 

"Do  you  have  large  congrega- 
tions here  1 " 

"Pretty  good — were  you  not  at 
church  this  morning  1 " 

"  No." 

Audine  looked  surprised. 

"  You  are  astonished,"  he  said, 
smiling  a  little. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said, 
blushing. 

"  Ah,  you  are  one  of  those  who 
consider  going  to  church  an  essen- 
tial duty  1 " 

"  I  do,"  she  said,  simply. 

"  It  is  a  most  mechanical  opera- 
tion, I  think.  I  feel  more  religious 
by  far  lying  on  the  grass  looking  up 
into  the  sky,  with  a  cigar  between 
my  lips." 

"  I  daresay  one  might,  but  there 
is  a  difference." 

"  What  difference  ?  Surely  what 
makes  me  feel  the  best,  is  the 
best?" 

"I  don't  think  so  at  all,"  said 
she,  rather  vehemently.  "  If  a  duty 
has  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done 
properly,  not  in  an  amateur  way.  It 
would  be  like  a  beautiful  painting 
all  out  of  drawing — you  must  have 
an  outline  to  religious  duties  as  well 
as  to  everything  else." 

Godfrey  walked  on  saying  noth- 
ing. Mrs  Neville  came  to  meet 
them  from  under  the  tree  where  she 
had  been  sitting. 

"  Audine,  my  dear  child,  it  ter- 
rifies me  to  see  you  among  all  those 
great  cows.  I  wish  you  would  not 
go  among  them  alone." 


"But,  aunt  Mary,  I  know  them 
all  so  well ;  they  are  as  gentle  as 
possible,  excepting  Christina,  who 
is  too  affectionate." 

"  I  wish  that  you  had  not  tamed 
them;  they  frighten  people  by 
running  up  to  see  who  it  is  when 
anybody  passes." 

"  I  was  rather  frightened  to-day," 
said  Audine,  "for  the  bull  was 
there.?' 

"  Oh,  Audine  ! " 

"He  was  indeed;  close  to  me. 
I  stroked  his  forehead." 

"  Thank  God  you  are  safe  !  Good 
heavens,  how  terrible  !  Were  you 
very  much  frightened  3 " 

"  At  first,  but  he  was  very  gentle. 
I  believe  I  could  tame  him  like  the 
others." 

"  I  trust  that  you  will  not  try," 
said  Godfrey,  earnestly.  He  looked 
at  Audine  with  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
miration ;  but  as  he  looked,  sud- 
denly every  shade  of  colour  fled 
out  of  his  face,  and  he  turned 
away  his  eyes  with  a  strangely 
troubled  expression.  Mrs  Neville 
saw  it,  and  gave  a  deep  sigh.  She 
saw  that  he  recognised  in  her 
face  the  resemblance  to  the  White 
Queen. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


It  was  night,  a  hot  moonlight 
night,  and  Mrs  Neville  could  not 
sleep.  In  vain  she  tried  all  the 
devices  well  known  to  the  sleepless 
— she  paced  her  room,  she  drank 
water,  she  counted  the  designs  on 
the  paper  on  the  wall.  Sleep, 
nature's  kind  nurse,  had  deserted 
her  to-night.  At  last  she  rose 
altogether  and  went  out  into  the 
passage.  The  moon  streamed  in, 
and  filled  the  house  with  pale  mys- 
terious light.  She  put  out  the 
candle  she  held  and  slowly  walked 
to  the  window. 

All   was    very  silent,    and    she 


leant  her  forehead  against  the  cold 
glass  and  looked  out  on  the  colour- 
less scene.  Trees  shut  in  the  garden 
and  hid  from  view  the  wide  sur- 
rounding landscape  with  its  living 
fires  and  rolling  smoke.  This  little 
spot  was  all  cold  moonlight  and 
shade. 

As  she  looked,  the  troubles  of 
her  life  seemed  to  press  heavily  on 
her  heart;  that  yearning  for  the 
past,  that  agonising  yearning  "  for 
the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand,  for 
the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still," 
came  on  her,  as  it  conies  on  those 
who  have  sorrowed,  in  the  night- 
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season,  when  the  body  is  worn  and 
weary,  and  the  spirit,  strong  and 
unshackled,  seems  to  wrestle  for 
communion  with  spirits  that  have 
already  found  their  rest. 

The  weary  woman  bowed  her  head 
on  her  hand.  Then  softly  began 
a  sound  that  thrilled  to  her  heart, 
a  sound  unparalleled  in  nature  for 
its  intense  sweetness,  for  the  joy  it 
brings  to  the  happy  heart,  for  the 
balm  and  comfort  to  the  sorrowful. 
Yet  it  was  only  the  song  of  a  little 
bird,  only  the  wondrous  melody  of 
the  nightingale. 

When  God  made  the  world,  He 
bestowed  upon  Day  a  beautiful 
harmony,  a  chorus  of  sound,  vari- 
ous, joyous,  triumphant,  full  of 
love  and  joy  and  praise.  Then 
Night  bowed  her  silver-veiled  head 
and  prayed  also  for  music;  and 
God,  deny  ing  her  harmony,  bestowed 
on  her  a  yet  choicer  gift — a  melody 
almost  divine. 

Mrs  Neville  listened,  and  soft 
tears  rushed  to  her  eyes.  She 
threw  open  the  window  and  leant 
out ;  but,  alas !  the  too  human 
sound  broke  the  spell,  and,  ending 
abruptly,  the  songster  flew  away. 

Thick  clouds  scudded  rapidly 
across  the  sky,  and  black  shadows 
quickly  chased  each  other  over  the 
earth ;  a  cold  breeze  drove  in  her 
face,  and  the  trees  rustled  with  a 
sough  as  of  coming  rain,  making  the 
yellow  leaves  float  sullenly  down. 

Mrs  Neville  was  about  to  draw 
back  and  close  the  window,  when 
she  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  a 
door  opening  below.  She  leant 
over  and  looked  down  with  a  sud- 
den thrill  of  fear.  A  cloud  passed 
over  the  moon ;  when  it  floated 
away,  she  saw  the  figure  of  Godfrey 
standing  in  the  garden.  The  sight 
struck  her  with  intense  terror ;  his 
face  was  white  and  drawn,  his  eyes 
fixed  as  though  he  saw  some  vision 
before  him  that  was  gradually  draw- 
ing him  on;  his  hands  were  out- 


stretched before  him,  as  if  repelling 
from  him  that  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  follow.  In  this  attitude 
he  was  slowly  crossing  the  garden 
towards  the  trees. 

She  leant  down  with  a  sudden 
cry,  "  Godfrey,  Godfrey  ! "  but  he 
paid  no  heed.  Holding  her  breath, 
she  could  hear  him  utter  words  in 
hoarse,  broken  gasps — 

"  I  deny  it  not !  an  ideal,  an 
ideal !  I  deny  it  not ! "  Then,  as 
if  something  answered  him,  he 
cried — 

"  No,  no  !  not  false !  I  am  thy 
slave — I  obey."  Another  pause, 
then — 

"  What  !  I  deny  thy  thraldom  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  coming, 
coming  with  Castaletti  1  "  He 
reached  the  trees,  and  in  one  instant 
was  out  of  her  sight.  Once  more 
she  cried  out,  "Godfrey,  Godfrey!" 
then  tore  open  the  door  and  ran 
down  the  stairs.  It  was  pitch- 
dark,  and  the  house-door  resisted 
all  her  efforts  to  open  it.  Blindly 
she  rushed  to  the  morning  -  room ; 
in  the  darkness  her  hands  strayed 
wildly  over  the  panels ;  she  could 
not  find  the  handle.  At  last  suc- 
ceeding, she  rushed  in ;  one  of  the 
long  windows  was  wide  open  ;  and 
through  it,  she  saw  two  men  enter- 
ing. The  foremost  was  Godfrey, 
walking  still  with  his  eyes  fixed 
straight  before  him.  Holding  tight 
hold  of  his  arm  came  the  other, 
who  put  Mrs  Neville  aside  with 
his  free  hand,  muttering,  as  he  did 
so,  in  the  familiar  voice  of  Eoger 
Girwood — 

"  Wait ! " 

And  the  two  passed  straight  on 
and  up-stairs,  and  the  unhappy 
mother  sank  down  on  the  sofa, 
while  gasps,  almost  convulsive, 
shook  her  from  head  to  foot.  It 
seemed  hours,  though  in  reality  not 
more  than  ten  minutes,  before  the 
door  opened  again,  and  Roger  Gir- 
wood returned.  He  held  a  candle 
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in  his  hand,  and  by  its  light  Mrs 
Neville  saw  his  flushed  and  care- 
worn face. 

"You  here,  Roger!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  What  brings  you  here 
on  this  horrible  night  ? "  and  she 
gasped  again.  Girwood  put  down 
the  candle,  and  drawing  the  back 
of  his  hand  backwards  and  forwards 
over  his  brow,  he  said — 

"  Do  not  be  too  much  alarmed, 
ma'am.  Mr  Godfrey  has  often 
walked  in  his  sleep." 

"  Sleep  !  was  he  asleep  1  But 
the  awful  expression  of  his  eyes  !  " 

"  He  has  very  fearful  dreams," 
said  the  old  man,  sorrowfully. 

"And  how  came  you  here,  my 
good,  kind  friend  1  " 

"  I  have  been  here  some  days," 
he  answered  simply.  "  He  knows 
nothing  of  my  presence,  and  we 
must  not  tell  him.  I  have  a  room 
in  Lealstone,  but  I  have  been  up 
here  and  seen  him  every  night  at 
the  window  of  his  room." 

"  Has  he  ever  come  out  before  1 " 
"  Once  or  twice." 
"  Heaven  help  us  all !      Roger, 
my  heart  is  breaking." 

"  Time  enough  for  that  when 
there  is  no  cure  possible." 

"  He  grows  more  like  his  father 
every  day,"  said  the  poor  mother. 
Girwood  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  he 
said. 

"But  what'?  what  can  we  do1? 
I  suppose  it  is  still  this  horrible 
hallucination  1 " 

"  Yes,  always  the  same.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  shake  his 
faith  in  it.  Can  Mr  Castaletti  be 
found  1  More  than  ever  am  I  con- 
vinced that  it  is  all  a  diabolical 
trick  of  that  Italian  scamp.  If  he 
could  be  found,  I  would  shake 
every  breath  out  of  his  body,  but 
I  would  force  him  to  confess  it." 
"  But  what  motive  ? " 
"  Who  knows  1  I  tell  you  what, 
ma'am,"  cried  the  old  man,  vehe- 


mently, "  something  must  and  shall 
be  done." 

"  Shall  we  have  the  statue  de- 
stroyed ?  That  creature  I  hate,  in 
spite  of  her  extraordinary  beauty." 

"  A  thousand  times,  no  !  It 
seems  to  me  all-important  that  she 
should  exist — exist  to  prove  to  him 
that  she  is  nothing  but  a  carved 
piece  of  stone.  No,  no ;  try  to  re- 
place her  image  by  a  real  living, 
breathing  sweetheart.  Bless  my 
soul !  all  the  poor  lad  wants  is 
commonplace  common-sense." 

"  But  his  beautiful  visionary 
nature  aspires " 

"  Look  you  here,  ma'am,"  said 
Girwood,  harshly,  "  if  you  encour- 
age or  even  countenance  this  vision- 
ary nature,  your  son  will  end  in  a 
madhouse  ! " 

"  Roger,  you  dare  to  speak  to 
me  like  this  ! " 

"  I  dare  anything  for  my  dear 
young  master,  anything  for  his 
father's  son ;  "  and  tears  rose  to  the 
eyes  of  the  honest  stone-cutter. 
Mrs  Neville  wrung  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  are  faithful !  I 
can  depend  upon  you,  my  good,  my 
only  friend.  Make  any  suggestion ; 
I  care  not  what  it  may  be,  I  will 
carry  it  out." 

"  Can  we  not  persuade  him  that 
the  statue  he  calls  his  ideal  is  only 
a  pre-vision  of  some  sweet  young 
lady  destined  to  become  his  bride  ? " 

Mrs  Neville  suddenly  clasped 
her  hands,  exclaiming — 

"  Dare  1 1 " 

"  What !  do  you  think  you  have 
hit  upon  a  plan  1 " 

"  It  is  too  wild,  too  impossible." 

"  Tell  it  me,  ma'am." 

Mrs  Neville  lowered  her  voice, 
and  they  continued  to  talk  together 
almost  in  whispers,  until  the  first 
streaks  of  dawn  began  to  glow  in 
the  sky. 

Mrs  Neville,  her  face  grey  and 
drawn,  as  though  ten  years  had 
been  added  to  her  life,  closed  the 
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long  windows  upon  Eoger's  retreat- 
ing figure,  replaced  blind  and  cur- 
tain, and  softly  went  up-stairs  to 
her  son's  room.  She  opened  the 
door  and  stole  to  his  bedside.  God- 
frey lay  sleeping  a  sleep  so  still  that 
she  bent  down  to  listen  for  his 
breathing,  and  passed  her  hand 
over  his  heavy  hair.  For  one  mo- 
ment she  looked  upwards.  She 
made  a  movement  as  if  she  would 
have  knelt,  then  her  face  sank  into 
her  hands,  and  she  uttered  a  low 
moan,  and  her  heart  sent  out  a  cry 
of  pain.  "  Oh,  my  boy,  my  boy  ! 
my  love  for  you  is  idolatry.  I  dare 
not,  dare  not  pray,  lest  God  should 
put  it  into  my  heart  that  I  may  not 
do  evil,  even  for  so  inestimable  a 
good.  I  cannot  pray,  I  dare  not 
pray." 

More  forlorn  than  at  any  time  of 
her  life  Mrs  Neville  crept  away  to 
her  bed. 

Every  day  passed  quickly  to 
Audine.  The  hours  were  scarcely 
long  enough  for  all  the  occupations 
of  her  bright  young  life.  Since 
Godfrey  had  been  in  the  house,  she 
had  not  seen  so  much  of  Mrs  Ne- 
ville, partly  from  a  feeling  of  shy- 
ness, partly  from  not  liking  to  dis- 
turb her  friend  in  the  enjoyment  of 
her  son's  society. 

On  the  morning  after  Mrs  Ne- 
ville's conversation  with  Girwood, 
Audine  was  up  early,  long  before 
breakfast,  gathering  a  handful  of 
gardenias  out  of  one  of  the  hot- 
houses. She  met  Godfrey  as  she 
returned  towards  the  house,  and 
stopped  to  speak  to  him. 

"  I  cannot  shake  hands,"  she 
said,  laughing,  "  for  both  are  oc- 
cupied." 

One  was  full  of  flowers,  the 
other  engaged  in  keeping  in  order 
the  numerous  dogs  that  surrounded 
her. 

"What  a  beautiful  Diana  you 
would  make  ! "  cried  Godfrey,  sud- 
denly. 


"  Why  should  you  not  sculp — 
what  is  the  word  ?  —  sculpture 
me?" 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  very  sadly ; 
"I  have  done  with  sculpture." 

"  You  are  suffering  from  having 
worked  too  hard,"  said  Audine. 
"  Never  mind ;  all  great  men  go 
through  the  same;  genius  always 
suffers." 

Godfrey  sighed  heavily.  He 
looked  so  ill  and  depressed  that 
Audine  was  grieved. 

"  You  have  indeed  been  doing 
too  much,"  she  said,  in  her  sweet 
sympathetic  voice.  "You  must 
rest  here,  and  only  amuse  yourself 
with  some  little  trifling  thing.  My 
Psyche  would  make  a  pretty  little 
statuette,"  she  said,  fondly  patting 
the  head  of  the  shivery  little  Italian 
greyhound. 

"  Rather  a  pretty  piece  of  Dres- 
den china." 

"  Yes.     Is  your  mother  up  yet?" 

"  No ;  I  have  seen  her.  She 
could  not  sleep  last  night,  and  she 
said  she  was  very  tired." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  perhaps 
I  had  better  not  disturb  her." 

"You  disturb  her  !  Oh  no;  you 
are  like  the  fresh  dew  on  a  parched 
and  thirsty  land." 

The  colour  mounted  into  Audine's 
face,  and  calling  her  dogs  round  her 
she  went  on  to  the  house.  Godfrey 
stood  leaning  against  a  tree,  looking 
after  her  with  a  strange  look  on  his 
face — a  hunted  look,  as  of  one  who 
would  fain  flee  from  something,  but 
sees  no  loophole  for  escape. 

Audine  entered  her  friend's  room; 
the  shutters  were  half  closed,  and 
in  the  dim  light  she  saw  Mrs  Ne- 
ville lying  in  bed  in  an  attitude  of 
the  deepest  dejection,  her  face  turn- 
ed to  the  wall  and  hidden  on  her 
outstretched  arms.  She  gave  a  deep 
sigh,  almost  a  moan,  as  the  girl 
came  in.  Audine  thought  she  had 
never  heard  so  sad  a  sound.  She 
started  forward,  threw  herself  on 
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her  knees  beside  the  bed,  and 
seizing  Mrs  Neville's  hand,  she 
cried — 

"  Oh,  aunt  Mary,  has  something 
dreadful  happened?  What  is  the 
matter  ? " 

She  turned  round  quickly. 

"  Audine,  my  child,  you  startled 
me." 

"Are  you  ill?" 

"  No,  no  ;  nonsense  !  Why 
should  I  be  ill  1  I  am  quite  well ; 
and  what  should  have  happened  1 " 
She  smiled  a  strange  forced  smile  ; 
she  put  her  pillows  together,  and 
sat  upright  in  bed  with  flushed 
cheeks,  and  eyes  bright  and  glitter- 
ing as  if  with  fever. 

"  I  was  just  thinking  of  you, 
Audine,"  she  went  on. 

"  Then  I  am  -very  glad  I  came. 
Will  the  smell  of  the  gardenias  be 
too  much  for  you  ?  " 

"No,  they  are  delicious.  Put 
them  down  here  on  my  hands ; 
their  cool  petals  are  so  pleasant  to 
touch." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  feverish," 
said  Audine,  anxiously. 

"No,  my  dear,  I  am  as  well  as 
possible.  Do  not  kneel  on  the  floor 
like  that — it  fidgets  me.  Draw  up 
that  arm-chair  by  my  bed ;  I  want 
to  look  at  you." 

Audine  did  as  she  was  told. 

"  Did  you  meet  Godfrey  as  you 
came  in  ? "  she  asked,  fixing  her 
eyes  on  Audine's  face. 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"  And  how  do  you  think  he 
looked?" 

"Very  ill— tired  and  ill,"  said 
Audine. 

"  Ah,  poor  boy  !  no  wonder  he  is 
ill ! " 

"  He  has  overworked  himself," 
said  Audine,  timidly. 

"Yes,  overworked  and  overstrain- 
ed for  a  long  time  ;  and  besides — 
Audine,"  she  said,  very  suddenly, 
"  do  you  know  what  being  in  love 
is?" 


Audine  blushed  rosy  red.  "  Of 
course  I  do,  aunt  Mary,"  she  said. 

"  Have  you  ever  painted  a  vision 
in  your  mind  of  the  man  you  would 
like  to  marry  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  eagerly. 
"  My  hero  must  be  like  Gunnar  the 
Icelander,  grand  and  tall,  with  a 
long  golden  beard.  He  must  be 
noble  and  chivalrous ;  and  must 
love  me  dearly." 

"  A  charming  ideal ! "  said  Mrs 
Neville,  bitterly.  "  A  mere  great 
pink- and- white  doll,  with  no  genius 
and  hardly  any  intellect." 

"  Intellect  I  should  certainly  re- 
quire," said  Audine,  smiling  ;  "  but 
genius  makes  its  possessors  so  un- 
happy, that  I  do  not  think  it  a  very 
enviable  gift." 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  are 
talking  nonsense,  child  ? "  cried  Mrs 
Neville,  with  her  cheeks  now  flush- 
ed, and  her  hand  trembling.  "Who 
are  you  that  you  should  deny  the 
advantage  of  such  a  heaven-sent 
gift?" 

"  I  do  not,  indeed  I  do  not  deny 
it.  On  the  contrary,  I  admire  it 
beyond  anything  in  the  world. 
But,  aunt  Mary,  it  makes  me  think 
of  those  beautiful  Indian  insects 
which  shine  more  and  more  when 
they  are  in  pain,  and  whose  bril- 
liancy is  the  greatest  when  suffering 
is  at  its  height." 

"A  very  fine  sentiment,  Au- 
dine ! " 

The  colour  rushed  to  Audine's 
cheeks,  the  tears  to  her  eyes,  at 
the  sarcasm.  Mrs  Neville  went 
on — 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  that 
if  an  angel  came  to  you  with  two 
gifts  in  his  hand — one  Genius,  with 
its  crowns  of  fame,  glory,  triumph, 
and  pain ;  the  other  Happiness, 
with  its  attendant  peace  and  calm, 
domesticity  and  repletion  —  you 
would  choose  Happiness?" 

"If  both  came  from  God,  and 
I  might  serve  God  equally  with 
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either,  I  would,"  said  Audine,  seri- 
ously. 

"  I  had  thought  hetter  of  you, 
you  tame-spirited  little  thing  ! " 

"Aunt  Mary,  why  are  you  so 
harsh  to  me  to-day  1 "  and  Audine 
hid  her  face  to  hide  the  tears  that 
would  come. 

Mrs  Neville  sighed  impatiently. 
"If  happiness  is  so  pleasant  a 
thing,"  she  said,  suddenly  changing 
her  tone,  and  speaking  with  a  sort 
of  forced  lightness  that  puzzled 
Audine,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  a  scheme  for  amusing  our 
neighbours." 

"Do  tell  me."  Audine  looked 
up  again  brightly. 

"  I  want  to  have  some  tableaux 
vivants  !  " 

"  Quite  delightful !  I  should 
enjoy  it  of  all  things.  We  will  ask 
the  very  prettiest  people." 

"  I  have  thought  of  several  good 
subjects,"  said  Mrs  Neville,  speak- 
ing very  fast.  "What  do  you 
think  of  a  scene  from  the  Hugue- 


nots, and  Eebecca  and  Rowena,  and 
Nydia  and  Glaucus.  One  thing  I 
have  quite  set  my  heart  on."  She 
stopped  as  if  out  of  breath. 

"  Yes,  dear  aunt  Mary  1 " 

"  I  want  to  dress  you  up  like 
Godfrey's  White  Queen." 

Mrs  Neville  fell  back  upon  her 
pillows,  watching  Audine's  face. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  girl,  laugh- 
ing, "if  you  do  not  think  it  too 
bold  and  presuming." 

"No;  it  will  make  a  pretty 
tableau.  I  have  photographs.  Be- 
sides, I  know  the  drapery  so  well, 
I  am  sure  I  can  manage  it.  Now, 
if  you  go,  dear,  I  will  get  up,  and 
we  will  begin  our  programme  after 
breakfast." 

"  Oh,  what  fun  !  what  fun  !  I 
must  have  out  the  costume-box  and 
see  what  I  can  find." 

She  stooped  to  kiss  Mrs  Neville, 
then  rose  up  with  a  little  cry,  "  Oh, 
my  poor  flowers  !  " 

They  were  quite  crushed,  bruised, 
and  broken. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


Audine  and  Mrs  Neville  spent 
some  days  entirely  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  their  entertainment. 

There  were  very  few  people  in- 
vited to  act :  the  two  handsome 
daughters  of  a  neighbour ;  two  cou- 
sins of  the  Fitzjameses,  who  lived 
about  twelve  miles  off;  Godfrey 
Neville ;  and  an  old  Indian  colonel, 
with  a  picturesque  white  beard,  who 
lived  close  by ; — but  Audine  resolv- 
ed to  do  wonders'.  The  Davenports, 
who  were  tall  and  dark,  appeared 
in  various  characters,  as  Eebecca 
and  Eowena,  Minna  and  Brenda, 
&c.  ;  Godfrey  made  a  handsome 
Glaucus,  with  fair  little  Ella  Fitz- 
james  for  a  Nydia;  Mrs  Neville 
herself  made  a  splendid  Vandyke. 

When  the  day  came,  the  care- 
fully darkened  room  was  crowded 


with  guests,  and  Audine,  peeping 
through  the  thick  baize  curtain,  felt 
her  heart  beat  fast. 

The  first  scene  was  a  great  suc- 
cess :  the  performers  stood  admi- 
rably, the  lights  were  perfectly 
arranged,  and  a  storm  of  clapping 
followed. 

The  pauses  were  filled  up  by 
music,  picture  succeeded  picture, 
and  the  evening  began  to  draw  to- 
wards a  close. 

"  Godfrey,"  whispered  his  mo- 
ther behind  the  scenes,  "  I  wish 
you  would  go  among  the  spectators 
now,  for  I  want  your  artist-eye  to 
judge  of  the  effect  of  this  last 
tableau,  which  I  have  arranged 
myself." 

Godfrey  looked  at  her  affection- 
ately. 
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"  How  pale  you  are,  mother  !  do 
not  overtire  yourself."  And  he 
went  out  and  seated  himself  among 
the  audience. 

There  was  an  unusually  long 
pause  this  time,  and  the  music 
played  on  valiantly,  then  it  became 
soft,  and  the  curtain  drew  up  sud- 
denly. A  low  cry,  hardly  louder 
than  an  exclamation,  burst  from 
Godfrey's  lips,  and  he  bent  for- 
ward, with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
tableau,  and  his  hands  grasping 
the  arms  of  his  chair  almost  con- 
vulsively. 

"  What  is  it1?  what  is  it?"  he 
muttered,  with  clenched  teeth. 

Audine  stood  on  a  cunningly 
devised  white  pedestal.  She  was 
dressed  entirely  in  white  ;  the  long 
folds  hung  as  white  and  still-look- 
ing as  marble  itself;  one  of  her 
hands  held  a  long  white  veil  over 
her  head,  and  the  shadow  over 
her  face  concealed  the  warm  hue 
of  life,  and  made  her  a  very 
statue,  wonderfully  like  the  White 
Queen. 

The  tableau  was  greeted  with  a 
perfect  storm  of  applause ;  so  en- 
thusiastic were  they  all  that  they 
did  not  notice  Mrs  Neville's  appear- 
ance, looking  very  pale  and  nervous, 
nor  did  they  see  the  form  of  Roger 
Girwood  half  concealed  in  a  corner, 
and  watching  with  intense  interest. 
Godfrey  never  moved. 

The  music  played  on  very  softly, 
then  Mrs  Neville  advanced  in  front 
of  the  stage  and  said  a  few  words ; 
rjhe  buzz  of  applause  ceased,  and 
holding  out  her  hand  to  Audine, 
"he  statue  descended  from  her  ped- 
estal, and  joined  her  friends. 

The  mother  looked  round  the 
room  anxiously.  Godfrey  had  dis- 
ippeared. 

The  guests  and  the  actors  now 
mingled  together,  the  lights  were 
lit  rapidly,  and  dancing  began. 

Then  Mrs  Neville  stole  away 
from  her  guests,  and  sought  her 
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son.  She  found  Godfrey  in  his 
own  room,  sitting  by  the  table, 
with  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands. 
Gently  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  :  "  Godfrey  !  "  she  said, 
"Godfrey!" 

He  looked  up,  his  eyes  were  hag- 
gard and  wild. 

"  Godfrey,  tell  me,  what  are 
you  thinking?  Why  do  you  not 
speak?" 

"  Ah  me  ! "  he  said.  "  Oh,  mo- 
ther, what  has  come  over  me?  I 
cannot  believe  the  sight  of  my  own 
eyes — that  statue  ! " 

"Yes." 

"She  is  the  real  queen  of  my 
life.  Is  she  not  the  White  Queen? 
Hera  come  down  upon  earth,  to 
whom  I  am  wed  with  a  golden 
ring!" 

"  That  statue  was  Audine." 

"  Audine  !  —  Audine  ! "  and  his 
head  fell  on  his  hands  again. 

The  mother's  blood  ran  cold. 
Were  not  reason  and  delusion  bat- 
tling for  her  son  to-night.  She 
must,  she  would  save  him. 

An  hour  passed  by,  then  God- 
frey raised  his  head  suddenly ;  the 
whole  expression  of  his  face  had 
changed,  had  become  softened  and 
intensely  weary. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  laying  his 
head  on  her  shoulder,  "  I  seem  to 
have  had  a  terrible  dream.  My 
White  Queen,"  he  passed  his  hand 
over  his  brow,  "  is  only  a  statue." 

"  A  beautiful  piece  of  marble, 
Godfrey,"  said  his  mother,  eagerly. 

"  And  the  real  White  Queen  is 
Audine,  a  lovely  woman  who  can 
smile,  and  cry,  and  breathe." 

"  Ay,  and  laugh  and  rejoice, 
Godfrey," — she  was  watching  anx- 
iously. 

Then  he  suddenly  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

"  What  a  fool  I  have  been,  mo- 
ther ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  But  the 
ring — can  you  explain  to  me  that 
horrible  mystery  ? " 
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11  Listen  to  me,  Godfrey.  Gir- 
wood  has  been  examining  the  sta- 
tue. Are  you  listening  1 " 

"  Yes,  yes." 

"  When  you  left  off  your  work, 
how  many  fingers  were  carved  ? " 

"  All ;  only  the  palm  of  the  hand 
was  untouched." 

"  On  which  did  you  place  your 
ring?" 

"  I  do  not  know— I  was  mad." 

"Listen,  Godfrey:  could  not  those 
fingers  have  been  removed,  and  the 
block  which  was  to  be  reduced  to 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  converted 
into  a  new  hand  with  closed  fingers  1 
could  it  have  been  done  in  a  single 
night?" 

"  But  I  was  there ;  I  must  have 
heard." 

"You  were  drugged,  Godfrey; 
we  have  evidence  to  prove  that." 

"  But  who  could  have  treated  me 
so  1  I  have  no  enemy  on  earth." 

"  Castaletti,  I  fear." 


"But  why?  Mother,  I  cannot 
believe  it." 

"  The  drug  was  bought  by  him, 
Girwood  has  discovered ;  and  the 
motive  .  .  .  was  jealousy:  he  loved 
Audine." 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother  !  what  a 
strange  story  you  are  telling  me  ! " 

"  You  are  worn  out  and  weary, 
Godfrey  ;  sleep  now,  and  to-morrow, 
please  God,  you  will  be  quite  well." 

Mrs  Neville  went  down-stairs, 
but  found  the  last  guest  departed, 
and  the  house  shut  up  and  dark  : 
when  she  returned,  Godfrey  was 
asleep.  In  the  morning  he  awoke, 
calm,  refreshed,  and  restored  to  his 
own  mind. 

Mrs  Neville  very  carefully  avoided 
any  allusion  to  the  past :  anxiously 
afraid  of  awakening  his  slumbering 
memory — she  kept  him  always  with 
her,  and  incessantly  occupied ;  she 
felt  that  her  work  was  as  yet  only 
begun. 


CHAPTER   X. 


Several  weeks  passed  during 
which  Mrs  Neville  continued  to 
throw  Audine  and  her  son  con- 
stantly into  each  other's  society; 
as  the  winter  came  on  and  the 
weather  prevented  a  life  spent  much 
out  of  doors,  they  were  of  necessity 
constantly  together ;  and  Mrs  Ne- 
ville, who  was  a  really  clever  woman, 
spared  no  endeavour  to  draw  them 
out,  to  lead  them  into  arguments 
and  discussions,  and  to  make  them 
daily  more  familiar  companions. 
Mrs  Burns  saw  and  was  uneasy ; 
after  many  debates  within  herself 
she  made  up  her  mind  as  to  her 
duty,  and  wrote  to  Colonel  Fitz- 
james. 

Mrs  Neville  thought  that  all  was 
going  as  she  wished,  that  she  would 
be  spared  any  further  wiles  to  bring 
about  what  she  so  earnestly  desired, 
so  her  disappointment  was  keen, 


when  one  morning  Godfrey  came 
into  her  room,  and  said  abruptly, 
"  Mother,  I  am  going  to  London ;  I 
must  go  back  to  my  work." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear 
boy?" 

"The  matter?"  he  jumped  up 
almost  fiercely  and  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room,  "  Mother,  am  I  not 
human?  Can  I  live  under  the 
same  roof  as  Audine  and  not  love 
her?" 

"  Godfrey!"  faltered  Mrs  Neville, 
as  white  as  a  sheet.  "  Why  not  ? 
why  should  you  not  love  her  ? " 

"  I  love  that  beautiful  heavenly 
child  ?  Oh  no  !  I  am  not  fit  for 
that.  I  must  go." 

"But,  Godfrey,  what  barrier 
should  stand  between  you?  Why 
are  you  afraid  ?  Is  it  that  you  think 
you  cannot  win  her  heart  ? " 

"  You  torture  me.    Do  you  think 
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nothing  of  this  horrible  halluci- 
nation (if  it  was  a  hallucination) 
which  has  stood  between  me  and 
my  rest  1  0  heavens  !  even  now  my 
brain  reels.  I  cannot  be  certain 
that  I  am  not  still  in  the  power 
of  Hera  come  down  from  above — 
that  I  have  not  seen  her  white 
hand  close  on  my  golden  ring." 

"  Hush,  hush  !  " 

"  I  know  it  is  not  so,"  he  went 
on ;  "  I  know  it !  I  know  it !  But 
sometimes  in  agony  it  comes  over 
me,  do  I  know  it  1  can  I  be  certain  1 
I  believe  I  am  not  all  right  here," 
he  said  with  deep  pathos,  pressing 
his  hand  on  his  brow.  "It  must 
be  something  wrong — only  in  her 
presence,  when  I  see  her  sweet  face, 
and  hear  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
all  delusion  vanishes  away,  and  I 
know  that  she  is  a  beautiful  mor- 
tal, and  that  I  love  her  with  a 
passing  love." 

"  Surely,  then,  all  is  well,  God- 
frey," said  his  mother,  eagerly. 
"  Audine  is  very  young ;  no  one  yet 
has  spoken  to  her  of  love ;  her  heart 
is  free  —  she  will  not  be  hard  to 
win." 

"  Mother,  mother,  do  not  tempt 
me." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Godfrey? 
your  hesitation  is  incomprehensible 
to  me.  If  you  love  the  child,  the 
most  simple,  straightforward  thing 
is  to  win  her  heartland  make  her 
your  bride.  Night  and  day  I  pray 
God  for  that." 

There  was  a  pause ;  when  Godfrey 
spoke  again  his  voice  was  depre- 
cating and  timid. 

"Do  you  think,  mother,  that  I 
shall  end  as  my  father  did  ? " 

"No,  no." 

"Do  you  remember  the  misery 
of  your  life,  my  own  dear  mother  ? 
the  bitter  tears  I  have  seen  you 
shed  when  I  was  only  a  boy  1 " 

"  Godfrey  ! "  her  voice  was  chok- 
ed. 

"  I  love  Audine  so  dearly  that  I 


dread  such  a  future  for  her  more 
than  I  could  express." 

"You  are  not  like  your  father." 

"  I  am  becoming  so,"  he  answer- 
ed, rather  wildly.  "  I  used  to  feel 
when  he  told  me  of  the  strange  and 
terrible  things  he  saw,  that  they 
would  one  day  be  visible  to  me 
also;  but  it  is  different  with  me. 
When  the  White  Queen  comes  in 
and  stands  before  me,  she  is  not  a 
vision  of  terror  but  a  divine  beauty ; 
there  is  nothing  fearful  in  her  aspect : 
she  brings  all  beautiful  and  holy 
thoughts  to  my  mind.  The  old  at- 
tributes I  strove  to  represent  in  her 
— the  peace,  and  joy,  and  purity, 
and  love — they  float  through  my 
mind  like  a  strain  of  heavenly 
music,  and  when  it  passes  away, 
my  White  Queen  is  no  longer  Hera, 
but  Audine.  I  have  not  disen- 
tangled truth  from  fancy  yet,  mo- 
ther." 

Mrs  Neville  sighed  heavily. 

"  Do  not  disappoint  me,  Godfrey," 
she  said,  with  a  trembling  voice. 
"Do  not  disappoint  me  so  griev- 
ously as  to  give  up  your  hope  of 
winning  Audine.  I  have  hoped 
for  it  for  so  long." 

"  Mother,  can  you  be  so  cruel  to 
her?" 

"  I  care  nothing  for  her  in  com- 
parison with  you ;  stay,  Godfrey — 
hear  me  " — for  he  had  drawn  away 
his  hand  abruptly  at  her  words; 
"  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  love  her 
dearly ;  it  is  that  I  do  love  her  so 
dearly  that  I  long  for  her  to  be  my 
own  daughter." 

"And  yet  you  would  wed  her 
to  me,  one  you  love  dearly,  when 
you  know  in  your  heart  that  you 
may  be  dooming  her  to  untold 
misery." 

"You  must  not,  you  shall  not 
say  that,  Godfrey  !  These  delusions 
are  your  own  imagination ;  use  your 
will,  be  a  man,  determine  to  shake 
them  off." 

"  Perhaps ;  some  years  hence." 
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Mrs  Neville  felt  almost  in  de- 
spair. Godfrey  began  again. 

"I  am  right,  mother.  I  will  go 
back  to  my  studio  and  work  hard, 
and  when  I  feel  that  I  have  rid 
myself  of  this  horror  that  hangs 
over  me,  I  will  come  back." 

"  You  will  be  too  late,  Godfrey. 
Audine  is  young  and  lovely  :  when 
her  brother  comes  back  she  will 
go  into  the  great  world ;  she  will 
be  admired  and  sought  and  won, 
while  you  are  still  battling  with  a 
dream." 

"  Surely,  mother,  I  am  right." 

Mrs  Neville's  face  suddenly  grew 
very  white,  and  she  pressed  her 
hands  tightly  together.  Bending 
down  her  head  she  spoke  very 
fast— 

"  Godfrey,  have  you  ever  thought 
of  one  thing  1  You  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  Audine,  have  been  constantly 
with  her,  have  betrayed  your  feel- 
ings towards  her  more  than  you 
know  of,  —  suppose  she  has  also 
learnt  to  love  you  ? " 

"  Good  heavens  ! " 

"I  only  say  suppose;  but  if  it 
was  so,  my  boy  !  Godfrey,  Godfrey ! 
if  it  was  so  ! " 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands ; 
she  tried  to  force  them  away. 

"  Tell  me,  would  you  still  go  1 " 
she  said. 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  true, mother?" 
he  asked,  suddenly.  "  You  cannot 
be  deceiving  me ;  it  would  be  too 
cruel." 

"  I  only  said  suppose,"  she  said, 
trying  to  speak  lightly. 

"  But  do  you  think  so  1  Has  she 
given  you  any  reason  to  think  so  1 
Tell  me,  I  entreat." 

"I  ...  I  think  so ; "  her  dry 
lips  could  hardly  articulate  the  lie. 
Godfrey's  whole  face  lit  up  with 
an  indescribable  look  of  rapture. 

"Oh,  mother!"  he  cried,  with 
that  joy  radiant  in  his  eyes.  "  Oh, 
if  I  have  indeed  won  her  love,  my 
guardian  angel !  my  sweet  queen  ! 


May  God  shower  down  all  His 
choicest  gifts  on  her  head,  and  bless 
me,  me  also,  for  her  sake." 

He  threw  himself  on  a  stool  at 
her  feet,  and  taking  her  hands  be- 
gan to  question  her  eagerly. 

"  Tell  me,  what  makes  you  think 
so  ?  can  it  be  true.  Tell  me  all  you 
can.  Oh,  is  such  a  joy  really  to 
come  to  me  1 " 

"  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  God- 
frey," said  his  mother,  forcing  a 
smile.  "When  the  time  comes, 
you  must  ask  all  this  of  herself; 
all  I  beg  of  you  is,  that  you  submit 
to  be  guided  by  me." 

"  May  I  not  go  to  her,  and  tell 
her  how  I  love  her  ? " 

"No,  no — not  yet;  leave  all  to 
me.  She  is  so  young,  Godfrey ;  give 
her  time  and  be  patient.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  begin  your  suit,  and 
all  will  be  well." 

"  If  she  will  only  give  me  some 
tiny  sign  of  encouragement !  " 

"I  will  tell  her  you  are  going ; 
and  if  she  asks  you  to  stay,  will  that 
be  enough  1 " 

"  Enough !  more  than  enough 
for  me.  I  would  go  to  the  far  end 
of  the  world  to  please  her." 

Mrs  Neville  rose  suddenly ;  a 
feeling  came  over  her  that  she  could 
bear  this  no  longer.  She  had  taken 
the  first  step — there  was  no  retreat 
possible  now. 

"I  will  go  to  her  at  once,"  she 
said,  and  left  the  room. 

Audine  was  half  asleep  by  the 
fire,  reading.  She  opened  her  eyes 
when  Mrs  Neville  came  in. 

"  I  am  so  comfortable,  aunt 
Mary,"  she  said,  sleepily. 

"I  have  come  to  ask  you  to 
do  something  for  me ! "  said  Mrs 
Neville,  sitting  down. 

"With  all  my  heart." 

Audine  was  awake  in  a  second. 
Mrs  Neville  went  to  the  wash-hand- 
stand, poured  out  a  glass  of  water 
and  drank  it  down,  then  she  came 
back  to  Audine. 
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"  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  that  God- 
frey is  going  away." 

"  Now — at  once  ? " 

"Yes;  and,  Audine,  I  do  not 
want  him  to  go.  He  has  been  ill, 
and  is  not  well  yet,  and  I  am  so 
anxious  to  keep  him  with  me." 

"  Dear  aunt  Mary  !  "  cried  Audine, 
"  what  can  I  do  ]  Can  you  not 
persuade  him  ? " 

"  I  cannot  persuade  him,  but 
perhaps  you  could;  he  would  do 
anything  for  you." 

"  Oh,  I  will  ask  him,  of  course," 
said  Audine  ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  that 
if  he  will  not  listen  to  you,  he  will 
not  to  me." 

"It  is  quite  a  different  thing," 
said  Mrs  Neville,  decidedly. 

"  Yes ;  he  might  not  refuse  from 
courtesy  ;  but  still  I  must  not  bore 
him  if  he  really  wants  to  go." 

"  My  dear,  dear  child — bore  him ! 
He  would  go  to  the  end  of  the  world 
to  serve  you." 

Audine  looked  startled,  then 
blushed  rosy  red  at  the  thought 
which  had  passed  through  her  mind. 

"I  think  it  will  bore  him ;"  but  Mrs 
Neville  would  not  let  her  draw  back. 

"  You  have  promised  to  ask  him," 
she  said,  eagerly. 


"Indeed,  dear,  I  want  him  so 
very  much  to  stay ;  it  is  so  impor- 
tant both  to  him  and  to  me." 

"Very  well,  aunt  Mary,"  said 
Audine ;  "  I  will  run  down  and  ask 
him." 

Mrs  Neville's  words,  or  rather  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been 
uttered,  awoke  Audine's  self-con- 
sciousness. She  felt  uncomfortable 
and  shy  of  the  young  sculptor ;  the 
shyness  imparted  a  certain  dignity 
to  her  slight  figure,  as  she  slowly 
went  down  to  the  drawing-room  and 
up  to  the  chimmey  -  piece  against 
which  he  was  leaning. 

"I  hope  you  will  not  go  away," 
she  said,  gently. 

"I  think  it  would  be  much 
better  that  you  should  stay." 

"  You  wish  me  to  stay?"  he  said, 
very  eagerly. 

"  Your  mother  wishes  it;  we  both 
do,"  she  answered.  He  was  looking 
at  her  so  earnestly  that  the  colour 
again  mantled  in  her  cheek,  and 
she  turned  away  her  face  and  looked 
into  the  fire. 

Godfrey  made  one  step  forward. 
"Audine,"  he  said,  softly — then 
stopping  himself  very  suddenly,  he 
left  the  room. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


"  Burnie,"  said  Audine  to  her 
nurse,  as  she  was  brushing  her  hair 
that  night,  "when  a  man  falls  in 
love,  how  does  he  show  it  >" 

Mrs  Burns  looked  considerably 
startled,  but  she  preserved  her  pres- 
ence of  mind. 

"  That  depends,  my  dear,  on  the 
gentleman  ;  some  show  it  a  great 
deal  more  than  others." 

"  Oh,  I  never  saw  any  one  in  love, 
Burnie,  so  I  want  to  know  how  you 
know  whether  they  are  in  love  or 
not." 

"It  is  not  always  very  easy  to 
say,  Miss  Audine.  Some  talk  very 


much,  some  get  very  stiff,  and  some 
very  flighty;  some  never  speak  at 
all.  I've  known  one  who  would 
go  all  the  way  round  the  room, 
touching  every  chair  and  table  in  it, 
rather  than  walk  straight ;  and  one 
I  knew  who  was  always  walking 
backwards  instead  of  standing  still." 

Audine  laughed. 

"  And  are  these  the  only  signs  ? 
How  are  they  to  be  distinguished 
from  ordinary  shyness  ?  Is  there  no 
other  means  of  telling  1 " 

"Very  little  else  until  the  pro- 
posal comes  off,  Miss.  Sometimes 
they  use  the  young  lady's  Christian 
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name  by  mistake,  which  betrays 
who  is  always  in  their  thoughts." 

Audine  started. 

"  But  you  hold  your  head  a  little 
more  steady,  my  dear,  for  a  good 
last  brush.  Whatever's  put  gentle- 
men into  your  mind  to-night,  dear? " 

"  Oh,  nothing  ! " 

"  You  will  know  all  about  it  when 
your  time  comes,  Miss  Audine ;  but 
don't  you  go  thinking  about  non- 
sense things  when  the  Colonel  is 
away." 

"  I  wish  he  would  come  back, 
Burnie,"  she  sighed. 

"  Well,  the  best  part  of  the  year 
is  over,  and  I  should  not  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  he  was  home  sooner 
than  you  think." 

"How  delightful  it  would  be  !" 
cried  Audiae. 

Godfrey  Neville  began  his  suit. 
He  lingered  about  the  drawing- 
room  ;  he  sought  Audine's  opinion 
and  advice  on  every  subject  j  he 
listened  to  her  with  deference ;  he 
followed  her  movements  with  wist- 
ful eyes,  and  tried  hard  to  persuade 
himself  that  his  mother  was  right, 
and  that  the  new  reserve  and  shy- 
ness which  she  showed  towards  him 
were  only  the  results  of  an  unknown 
deep  feeling. 

Meanwhile  he  found  his  mind 
gradually  clearing  itself  from  the 
strange  medley  of  fancies  which 
had  tormented  him  so  long,  and 
one  only  object  engrossed  his 
thoughts. 

Mrs  Neville  watched  it  all  with 
painful  interest.  In  every  way  she 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  two  into 
conversation;  and  when  she  and 
Audine  were  by  themselves  she 
would  always  be  talking  of  God- 
frey— of  his  beauty,  his  genius,  the 
kindness  of  his  disposition.  Au- 
dine felt  soon  nothing  but  a  great 
wish  to  get  away  from  Lealstone, 
and  a  longing  for  her  brother  which 
often  made  her  very  unhappy.  She 
was  oppressed  by  Godfrey's  atten- 


tions, and  longed  to  be  freed  from 
them ;  and  it  required  all  her  lov- 
ing sympathy  with  the  feelings  of 
others  not  to  show  Mrs  Neville  that 
the  constant  conversation  about  her 
son  wearied  her.  She  could  not 
understand  what  it  was  that  made 
Mrs  Neville  watch  her  so  anxiously 
with  such  scrutinising  eyes. 

One  day  Godfrey  was  obliged  to 
dine  out.  He  would  have  refused, 
but  his  mother  would  not  permit  it 
— she  thought  it  better  to  have 
Audine  quietly  to  herself  for  once. 

When  she  heard  of  it,  Audine 
childishly  skipped  for  joy  —  she 
could  not  conceal  her  pleasure. 

They  counter  -  ordered  the  late 
dinner  and  substituted  a  comfort- 
able tea,  over  which  Mrs  Neville 
and  Audine  became  quite  merry  and 
natural  again,  and  Audine  felt 
happier  than  she  had  done  for 
weeks.  But  it  was  not  to  last :  tea 
over,  they  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  checking  Audine's  im- 
pulse to  sit  on  the  hearth-rug  and 
romp  with  the  dogs,  Mrs  Neville 
drew  her  down  on  the  sofa,  saying 
that  she  had  something  very  serious 
to  say  to  her. 

Poor  Audine  turned  pale ;  she 
dreaded  what  was  coming,  and  she 
put  her  hands  over  her  face  and 
cried,  "Oh,  not  to-night,  aunt  Mary 
—not  to-night!" 

"Do  not  be  childish,  Audine," 
said  Mrs  Neville,  rather  sharply. 
"  I  really  must  talk  to  you." 

Audine  withdrew  her  hands,  and 
looking  up  wistfully  said,  "  Very 
well." 

"  Audine,"  began  Mrs  Neville, 
solemnly,  "you  are  no  longer  a 
child ;  you  have  arrived  at  an  age  at 
which  a  girl  begins  to  acquire  power 
over  the  happiness  of  others." 

Audine  lowered  her  face. 

"  My  Audine,  that  power  is  a  gift 
of  great  responsibility.  Do  you  un- 
derstand me  ? " 

"  Yes." 
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"And  cannot  be  too  carefully 
used,"  went  on  Mrs  Neville,  rest- 
lessly twisting  her  fingers  together. 
"If  a  man's  whole  happiness  de- 
pends upon  a  woman,  it  is  a  great 
responsibility  for  her;  if  she  has 
encouraged  him,  the  responsibility 
is  much  greater,  is  it  not  1 " 

"  Yes,"  again  murmured  Audine. 

"And  you  have  done  that,  my 
darling ;  your  sweet  ways  and  looks 
have  taught  Godfrey  to  love  you. 
It  has  made  me  so  very  happy,"  she 
went  on,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
"  for  it  will  make  you  my  own  dear 
little  daughter." 

But  Audine,  with  a  dignity  all 
her  own,  had  drawn  back,  and  was 
looking  at  her  friend  with  her  clear 
eyes.  "You  are  mistaken,  aunt 
Mary,"  she  said.  "  You  do  not 
mean  what  you  say." 

"I  do  mean  it.  I  know  how 
very  young  you  are,  and  I  feared 
that  if  Godfrey  were  himself  to 
speak  to  you  first,  you  would " 

"  I  would  answer  him  as  I  answer 
you,  aunt  Mary." 

"  And  how  is  that,  my  child  ? 
My  dear  child,  can  you  love  him  1 " 

"  Oh  no,  no." 

"Then  all  this  time  you  have 
been  deceiving  my  poor  boy,  heart- 
less, cruel  girl !  —  leading  him  on 
to  his  own  destruction;  walking 
with  him,  talking  to  him,  and  let- 
ting him  believe  that  you  saw  and 
valued  his  love." 

Audine  became  very  white,  and 
all  her  courage  fled;  she  trembled 
as  if  caught  in  a  trap. 

"  Oh,  aunt  Mary,  I  know  noth- 
ing of  these  things !  Did  I  encourage 
him  1  What  does  it  mean  ?  Oh,  I 
hope  not." 

"You  have  taught  him  to  love 
you  as  few  men  love ;  you  have  de- 
stroyed his  future,  ruined  his  hopes. 
Oh,  Audine ! "  and  Mrs  Neville 
caught  her  hands  and  looked  eagerly 
into  her  face. 

"What can  I  do?"  cried  the  poor 


child.  "Indeed  I  did  not  mean 
it.  I  do  not  love  him.  I  never 
can." 

Mrs  Neville  looked  at  her  with  a 
look  almost  of  hatred  in  her  face ; 
then  a  moan  burst  from  her  lips, 
and  she  said,  "  Oh,  what  a  fatal 
thing  love  for  you  is,  Audine  !  first 
Castaletti,  and  now  my  Godfrey ! " 

Now  Mrs  Neville  was  terrified  at 
the  effect  of  her  words  :  every  trace 
of  colour  fled  from  Audine's  lips, 
her  eyes  became  distended. 

"  What ! "  she  gasped.  "  What 
did  you  say  ? " 

"  I  said,"  repeated  Mrs  Neville, 
wildly,  "  that  the  love  of  you  will 
be  as  fatal  to  Godfrey  as  it  was  to 
Castaletti." 

"  God  help  me  ! "  cried  Audine, 
with  a  piteous  cry;  and  she  fell  for- 
ward in  a  death-like  fainting-fit, 
striking  her  head  violently  on  the 
marble  fender.  Greatly  terrified  as 
she  was,  Mrs  Neville  would  not 
ring  for  help — her  work  was  but 
half  done :  idolatrous  in  her  love  for 
her  son,  to  Audine  she  was  piti- 
less. She  laid  her  on  the  sofa, 
bathed  her  forehead  with  eau-de- 
Cologne,  and  sat  fanning  her  eagerly 
until  she  opened  her  eyes.  Audine 
looked  round  her  wildly. 

"Was  it  love  for  me1?  Oh,  aunt 
Mary,  was  it  that  that  killed  him  1 
did  he  go  from  me  to  that  horrible 
death?"  and  she  clung  to  Mrs 
Neville,  trembling  violently. 

"  It  was  unfortunate,"  said  Mrs 
Neville,  with  dry  lips;  "but  the 
effect  of  love  is  overwhelming  to 
some  men ;  it  has  driven  them  to  all 
sorts  of  desperate  actions." 

"  Was  it  that  ? " 

"I  will  not  deceive  you,  Audine; 
it  may  not  have  been  his  body 
that  was  found — the  condition  of 
the " 

"  Oh,  stop,  stop  !  "  cried  Audine, 
shuddering.  "  How  shall  I  bear  it  ? 
what  can  I  do  ?  " 

Mrs  Neville   bent  towards   her, 
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and  whispered,  in  words  that  sounded 
almost  like  a  hiss — 

"  Save  Godfrey  from  such  a  fate." 

Audine  sank  back,  pressing  her 
hands  convulsively  over  her  brow. 

"Aunt  Mary,"  she  cried,  "I 
have  no  mother  !  " 

Mrs  Neville  hesitated  for  one 
moment,  during  which  the  good 
battled  with  the  evil  in  her  heart ; 
then  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  the 
very  emotion  she  strove  to  control 
made  very  cold — 

"I  would  not  urge  you  for  the 
world,  Audine;  you  must  act  of  your 
own  free  will.  You  shall  never  say 
that  I  influenced  your  decision." 

"  Will  you  not  help  me?" 

"  I  cannot ;  I  am  too  much  inter- 
ested, I  am  too  much  terrified  when 
I  think  of  what  the  result  of  your 
refusal  might  be — it  takes  away  my 
power  to  help  you." 

Audine  rose  to  her  feet  panting. 

"Give  me  time  to  think,"  she 
said. 

"Yes,  yes,  take  time,  but  do 
not  keep  me  too  long  in  suspense ; 
tell  me  soon,  Audine." 

"I  will." 

"  And  oh,  my  dear  child,"  cried 
Mrs  Neville,  following  her  to  the 
door,  "  ask  no  counsellor  but  your 
own  heart;  do  not  talk  to  your  nurse 
about  it — promise  me." 

"Very  well,"  said  Audine,  and 
she  went  up-stairs.  She  threw  her- 
self on  her  bed,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  trying  to  think; 
but  only  one  overwhelming  thought 
was  with  her. 

"She  says  it  was  my  doing,  my 
fault;  he  killed  himself  for  my 
fatal  love !  I  am  guilty  of  his 
death."  Then  through  the  dark- 
ness she  could  fancy  she  saw  the 
satyr-like  face  of  Castaletti,  always 
watching  her.  Her  head  ached  ter- 
ribly :  she  was  unconscious  of  the 
blow  she  had  received  in  falling, 
and  wondered  vaguely  at  the  violent 
pain.  A  grievous  sense  of  self-pity 


came  over  her — she  felt  as  if  she 
had  lost  all  the  happiness  of  her 
youth,  that  now  she  must  carry 
with  her  a  regret  and  horror  to 
her  dying  day.  What  should  she 
do  1  Then  with  a  thrill  almost  of 
bodily  pain  she  remembered  Mrs 
Neville's  words,  "  Save  Godfrey 
from  such  a  fate."  From  such 
a  fate  !  Would  he  also  die,  and  for 
her  sake1?  A  terror  of  herself 
came  over  her :  she  rose  hurriedly 
from  her  bed  and  lit  the  candles ; 
she  glanced  at  herself  in  the  glass, 
and  was  startled  by  the  white  face 
she  saw  with  bloodless  lips  and 
distended  eyes.  She  hastily  smooth- 
ed her  hair  and  went  swiftly  along 
the  passage  to  Burns's  room,  where 
her  old  nurse  was  sitting  half 
asleep,  waiting  for  her  young  mis- 
tress's bell. 

Audine  put  a  strong  restraint 
upon  herself;  the  strength  of  her 
feelings  made  her  act  well;  but 
had  Burns  been  fully  awake,  she 
could  not  have  been  deceived  in 
her  child. 

"Burnie,"  said  Audine,  leaning 
on  the  back  of  her  chair,  "  I  have 
been  reading  a  very  strange  novel ; 
it  has  made  me  nervous.  The  re- 
jected lover  killed  himself.  Tell  me, 
Burnie,  do  such  things  happen  in 
real  life?" 

"  My  dear,  I  have  often  told  you 
not  to  go  reading  those  sorts  of 
nonsense  before  going  to  bed. 
Lovers  indeed  ! " 

"  Do  they  ever  in  real  life  1 " 

"I  never  knew  but  one  fret  much, 
Miss  Audine,  and  scores  of  others 
who  married  another  woman  within 
a  year." 

"And  that  one  case?"  faltered 
Audine. 

"  It  was  a  peculiar  one,  my  dear. 
The  girl  was  a  neighbour  of  ours 
at  home,  Hester  Brown,  and  very 
pretty,  and  she  led  him  on  to  think 
she  liked  him  above  a  bit,  and  then 
made  a  fool  of  him  at  last.  He 
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was  not  over-wise,  poor  lad,  and  he 
went  quietly  away  to  the  river.  He 
might  have  fallen  in — perhaps  he 
did — but  all  the  neighbours  put  it 
down  to  her  score." 

"  Oh,  Burnie  ! " 

Burns  jumped  up  at  the  tone  of 
her  voice.  "  What  is  it,  my  child  1 
what  is  it  ? " 

"  Do  not  keep  me — let  me  go ;  I 
must  go  down-stairs." 

"  My  dear,  you  had  much  better 
come  to  bed." 

"No,  no — let  me  go,"  and  Audine 
broke  from  her  detaining  hands  and 
ran  down-stairs. 

Mrs  Neville  was  still  in  the 
drawing-room,  but  the  lights  were 
all  put  out  save  one  hand -candle 
and  the  remains  of  the  fire.  Au- 
dine went  swiftly  up  to  her. 

"  I  am  come,"  she  said. 

"And  you  consent,  my  Audine, 
my  child  ? " 

".Yes." 

"You  will  be  my  Godfrey's  wife, 
the  joy  and  happiness  of  us  all  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  Let  me  kiss  you,  Audine.  How 
happy  you  have  made  me,  you  little 
know." 


But  Audine  recoiled  from  her 
touch. 

At  that  moment  the  hall-door 
opened  with  a  latch-key ;  some  one 
came  in — they  could  hear  his  foot- 
steps. 

"Is  that  Castaletti?"  said  Au- 
dine, suddenly. 

"  Audine,  you  are  dreaming  !  It 
is  Godfrey.  Wait  here,  my  darling  ; 
I  will  send  him  to  you." 

And  she  left  the  room. 

Audine  retreated  into  the  very 
farthest  corner,  pressing  back  against 
the  wall  with  her  hands  clasped  on 
her  breast,  and  waited.  One  mo- 
ment—  it  seemed  an  hour — and 
Godfrey  came  in. 

"Is  it  true,  Audine?  Does  my 
mother  say  truth  indeed  1 " 

"  Yes."     Again  that  fatal  word. 

"  And  you  will  be  all  my  own, 
my  darling — the  light  of  my  life  1 " 

Audine  could  bear  no  more ;  and 
when  he  would  fain  have  poured 
out  to  her  all  the  love  of  his  heart, 
she  tore  herself  from  his  hands,  and 
fled  from  him  in  terror  too  great  for 
words. 

Godfrey  and  his  mother  sat  up  late 
that  night,  talking  in  eager  tones. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


When  the  Nevilles  met  at  break- 
fast on  the  following  morning,  Au- 
line  did  not  appear.  More  than  an 
hour  passed,  and  Mrs  Neville  be- 
came uneasy  at  her  absence.  At 
last  she  got  up,  left  off  pretending  to 
oat  her  breakfast,  and  went  up-stairs 
TO  see  what  made  Audine  so  late. 

At  the  door  of  her  room  Mrs 
Burns  met  her,  looking  exceedingly 
t  tiff  and  severe. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  not  go 
in,  ma'am,"  she  said,  very  coldly. 
"Miss  Audine  has  been  very  ill  all 
night." 

"  111 !  Have  you  sent  for  he 
doctor?" 


"I  have  taken  that  liberty,  ma'am. 
Indeed  you  had  better  not  go  in  till 
he  comes." 

"Why  did  you  not  come  for 
me  ? "  said  Mrs  Neville.  "  It  was 
very  wrong  of  you." 

At  this  moment  Audine  called 
out,  in  a  high  clear  voice,  "Aunt 
Mary  ! "  And  Mrs  Neville  pushed 
past  the  nurse,  and  went  in. 

The  young  girl  was  sitting  up  in 
bed,  all  her  long  brown  hair  float- 
ing behind  her;  and  she  was  speak- 
ing in  a  very  rapid,  confused  way. 
She  caught  hold  of  Mrs  Neville's 
hands. 

"Nothing,     nothing     can     save 
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him  !  "  she  said.  "  They  are  going 
to  throw  him  down  the  shaft  ;  and 
all  the  neighbours  blame  me,  and 
say  it  was  love  for  me  that  killed 
him.  Oh,  George,  George  !  I  wish 
he  would  not  watch  me  so."  She 
clung  suddenly  to  Mrs  Neville. 
"  He  watches  me,  half  crouching 
down;  and  I  know  he  is  there  even 
when  I  am  asleep,  and  he  says  such 
strange  things.  The  White  Queen  ! 
Godfrey  has  a  bride  already.  Who 
said  that?  And  why  did  he  tell 
me?  What  is  Godfrey's  bride  to 
me  ?  There  is  no  perfection  like  his 
bride.  He  is  hers,  all  hers.  He  is 
mad,  and  has  given  himself  to  her. 
What  did  he  mean  1  And  then  he 
went  away,  poor  soul,  to  the  river- 
side. Sing  willow,  willow,  all  the 
green  willow.  What  is  that  ?  " 

So  suddenly  she  started,  and 
pointed  into  vacancy,  that  an  in- 
tense terror  seized  them. 

"  There  !  there  !  there  !  What  is 
it  ?  Who  is  it  ?  Is  it  dead,  or  does 
it  still  move  ?  Will  no  one  tell  me 
who  it  is  ?  Oh,  heaven  !  is  it  God- 
frey or  that  other?" 

All  day  the  delirium  increased. 
The  doctor,  when  he  saw  her,  sent 
away  his  carriage,  and  refused  to 
leave  her  side.  "  She  must  have 
had  some  terrible  shock,"  he  said 
to  Mrs  Neville.  And  the  poor 
woman  wept  tears  of  bitter  grief 
and  remorse.  All  day  getting  worse 
and  worse,  Audine's  voice,  that  used 
to  be  so  soft  and  sweet,  grew  so 
loud  and  wild  that  no  one  could 
have  recognised  the  sound.  Now 
she  would  implore  Mrs.  Neville  to 
help  her — to  save  her  from  her 
fate ;  then  call  her  brother  till 
the  house  seemed  to  ring  with  his 
name.  But  one  ever-present  horror 
seemed  to  haunt  her — Castaletti's 
face  watching  her ;  and  sometimes, 
in  her  struggles  to  escape  from  it, 
it  required  all  Mrs  Neville's  and 
Burns's  united  strength  to  keep  her 
in  bed. 

So  the  long  days  came  to  an  end 


one  after  another,  and  brought  no 
relief.  All  day  Godfrey  wandered 
about  in  aimless  misery.  He  would 
sit  down  and  endeavour  to  read, 
then  spring  up  and  pace  the  room, 
or  sit  with  his  face  hidden,  every 
sense  sharpened  to  hear  sounds  from 
the  sick-room.  Then,  for  hours  to- 
gether, he  would  wait  on  the  stairs, 
till  the  sound  of  that  beloved  voice, 
never  ceasing,  never  changing  in  its 
unnatural  tone,  became  more  than 
he  could  bear ;  and  he  would  dash 
away  out  of  the  house — anywhere 
— to  escape.  In  the  evening  his 
mother  would  come  down  to  him ; 
but  she  was  changed.  She  seemed 
as  if  she  could  hardly  bear  to  meet 
his  eye;  and  she  would  give  her 
hopeless  news  without  any  soften- 
ing words,  and  go  back  as  quickly  as 
she  could.  And  the  days  passed  on. 

Then  came  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Fitzjames;  he  was  on  his  way  — 
would  be  here  in  a  few  days.  In 
anguish,  the  thought  suggested  it- 
self to  all  those  watchers,  would  he 
be  in  time  ? 

The  doctors  spoke  of  a  strangely 
depressed  nervous  system,  aggravat- 
ed by  the  violent  blow  on  the  head 
which  she  had  received  which  had 
produced  this  terrible  brain-fever. 

At  last — it  was  in  the  dead  of 
night  —  her  voice  died  suddenly 
away,  and  was  succeeded  by  so 
awful  and  profound  a  stillness  that 
they  knew  not  how  to  bear  it. 

When  morning  dawned  they 
said  she  was  just  alive,  that  was 
all :  the  heart  still  beat,  the  faint 
breath  still  dimmed  the  mirror,  but 
all  hope  was  over — the  exhaustion 
seemed  beyond  remedies.  Godfrey 
stood  outside  her  door,  listening  to 
the  softest  movement  within. 

At  last  they  set  the  door  wide 
open  for  air,  and  he  stole  in.  They 
were  all  standing  motionless  round 
her,  watching  the  ivory-white  of  her 
cheek,  the  half-shut  eyes,  the  half- 
closed  lips.  The  doctor  bent  suddenly 
down,  and  put  his  hand  on  her  heart. 
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Mrs  Neville  gave  him  one  wild 
look,  and  he  shook  his  head  sorrow- 
fully. Godfrey  saw,  and  could  bear 
no  more;  he  turned  and  rushed 
down-stairs  —  down  into  the  room 
in  which  he  had  last  seen  her,  and 
he  leant  against  the  wall  against 
which  she  had  leant  when  he  had 
held  her  hands  and  for  one  short 
second  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 
His  mother  followed  him,  cold  as 
ice,  with  burning  colour  on  her 
cheeks. 

"  She  is  dead,  Godfrey,"  sho  said, 
in  a  voice  out  of  which  all  the  tone 
had  gone  —  "she  is  dead,  and  I 
have  killed  her." 

Godfrey  grasped  her  arm. 
"  Speak,  woman !  what  do  you 
mean  ? " 

"I  deceived  her  and  you.  Oh, 
Godfrey,  be  merciful ! " 

"  Then  it  is  not  true  1  She  did 
not  love  me  ! " 

"  Godfrey ! " 

"  It  is  not  true  !  you  have  broken 
our  hearts,  and  betrayed  us  both  by 
a  lie." 

"Godfrey!" 

But  he  threw  her  from  him,  and 
was  gone — gone  before  she  could 
hold  him  fast,  and  had  left  her 
alone  in  her  bitter  woe. 

Meanwhile  quick  steps  had 
mounted  the  stairs — steps  that  had 
not  been  there  for  many  a  day — 
and  had  gone  straight  to  Audine's 
room. 

"  They  told  me  I  was  too  late," 
cried  Colonel  Fitzjames ;  his  voice 
sounded  strangely  loud,  and  they 
all  drew  back,  and  allowed  him  to 
approach  and  kneel  beside  her. 


"Oh,  my  God,  I  am  not  too 
late  !  Audine  !  my  darling,  my 
precious  one,  look  up  !  Audine  ! " 

Did  that  voice  really  bring  her 
back  from  the  grave  1  Were  their 
prayers  keeping  her  with  them  1  A 
moment,  a  few  seconds  more,  and 
the  pure  spirit  would  have  returned 
to  God  who  gave  it.  But  no ;  from 
the  shore  of  the  dark  river  the 
angels  brought  her  back,  once  more 
to  take  up  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day. 

A  little  quiver  of  the  eyelid,  not 
more  than  the  effect  of  the  softest 
breath  of  air  passing  over  the  petals 
of  a  flower — they  watched  in  breath- 
less anxiety  —  then  over  her  lips 
came  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness  ; 
the  angels  were  bidding  her  fare- 
well, were  winging  their  way  home 
again  and  leaving  her  behind. 

The  doctor  put  brandy  to  her 
lips  —  thank  God,  she  swallowed 
that !— then  her  head  fell  back  and 
her  eyes  closed.  In  terror  Colonel 
Fitzjames  bent  down. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  old  doctor,  un- 
consciously using  Bible  words,  "  she 
is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth." 

The  hush  of  the  house  was  un- 
broken ;  no  one  moved  but  to  give 
her  what  was  needful — they  hardly 
dared  to  breathe. 

When  Audine  again  opened  her 
eyes,  they  rested  on  her  brother 
with  such  a  look  of  trust  and  peace 
that  the  tears  fell  fast  from  his  own, 
and  his  whole  soul  went  up  to  God 
in  passionate  thankfulness  that  he 
had  spared  to  him  the  beloved 
sister,  who  was  to  him  as  dear  as 
his  own  child  would  have  been. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


Mrs  Neville  confessed  all.  She 
strove  neither  to  conceal  anything 
nor  to  shelter  herself  from  blame, 
but  told  all — her  reason  for  so  pas- 
sionate a  wish  that  Audine  should 
marry  her  son,  and  the  fatal  deceit 


she  had  practised  to  bring  it  about. 
At  first  Colonel  Fitzjames  could 
not  forgive  it :  his  first  words  were 
bitter  reproaches;  but  in  the  thank- 
fulness of  watching  the  daily  change 
and  improvement  in  his  Audine,  he 
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gradually  began  to  resume  his  old 
manner  with  her,  and  she  felt  her- 
self pardoned  by  him.  But  she 
could  not  forgive  herself,  and  the 
bitter  pain  of  that  time  was  in- 
creased tenfold  by  Godfrey's  disap- 
pearance. When  he  rushed  out  of 
that  house  believing  Audine  to  be 
dead,  he  had  never  returned ;  and 
all  she  knew  was  that,  by  her  wish, 
Girwood  was  wandering  from  place 
to  place  seeking  him.  She  dared 
not  think  of  what  his  state  of  mind 
might  be. 

Audine's  recovery  was  very  slow. 
Long  after  the  fever  left  her  she 
was  very  nervous,  and  would  be 
constantly  entreating  her  brother 
to  assure  her  over  and  over  again 
that  Castaletti's  death  had  nothing 
to  do  with  her.  She  would  wake 
up  in  the  night  in  an  agony  of 
terror,  and  nothing  would  calm  her 
but  his  presence ;  and  it  was  many 
weeks  before  she  grew  strong 
enough  to  battle  with  this  dread, 
and  overcome  it;  and  they  feared 
that  it  would  take  years  before  Mrs 
Neville's  fatal  words  would  vanish 
from  her  mind. 

When  the  early  spring  set  in 
Audine  was  allowed  to  come  down- 
stairs. The  first  sight  of  Mrs 
Neville,  shortly  after  her  return 
to  consciousness,  had  so  danger- 
ously excited  her,  that  they  were 
not  allowed  to  meet  again ;  and 
without  the  comfort  of  feeling  that 
she  could  be  of  use,  the  time 
seemed  preternaturally  long  to  the 
poor  woman. 

A  mild,  warm  spring  set  in; 
there  were  brilliant  days,  such  as 
often  come  for  a  short  time  in 
March,  when  Audine  first  came 
down  into  the  drawing-room.  Mrs 
Neville  did  not  venture  to  ask 
whether  she  might  see  her ;  and 
Colonel  Fitzjames,  having  forgot- 
ten the  fact  of  her  exclusion,  did 
not  say  anything  about  it ;  and 
as  the  hour  drew  near  at  which 
the  little  invalid  was  to  appear, 


she  felt  her  heart  beating  very  fast 
with  anxiety  and  anticipation.  She 
had  rearranged  the  room  completely, 
— it  hardly  looked  the  same :  a  large 
sofa,  flanked  by  a  screen,  was  drawn 
up  to  the  window ;  a  little  table 
covered  with  books  and  snowdrops 
close  to  it ;  a  pretty  lace  quilt, — all 
to  look  as  bright  and  cheerful  as 
possible. 

She  was  still  standing  inspecting 
all  her  arrangements,  when  Burns 
came  in  to  see  if  everything  was 
ready.  When  she  saw  Mrs  Neville 
she  stopped  and  would  have  re- 
treated with  a  very  stiff  curtsy ;  but 
Mrs  Neville  stopped  her,  involun- 
tarily twisting  her  hands  in  her 
nervousness. 

"Burns,  do  you  think  I  might 
see  Miss  Fitzjames  ?  Would  it  hurt 
her  now  1 " 

"  I  can't  say,  ma'am." 

"  But  what  do  you  think  1  I  do 
so  long  to  see  her !  but  I  would 
not  do  her  harm  for  the  world." 

"  No,  ma'am,  harm  enough  has 
been  done  already,"  said  the  nurse. 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me  !  I  dare  not  do 
it  on  my  own  responsibility  " — and 
the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 

"  I  can't  take  it  upon  myself  t» 
say,  ma'am,"  repeated  Burns. 

"And  has  she  never  asked  for 
me  ?  never  mentioned  my  name  ? " 

"  She  talked  of  you  incessantly, 
enough  for  me  to  understand  per- 
fectly well  what  she  meant,  but 
never  to  ask  for  you." 

"Burns,  why  are  you  so  un- 
friendly to  me1?  you  are  changed." 

Burns  was  trembling  with  sup- 
pressed feeling.  "  I  can't  say, 
ma'am ;  things  have  changed,  and 
them  as  causes  things  to  change, 
should  not  wonder  to  find  them 
so." 

"  But  in  nothing  have  I  changed  to 
you,"  said  Mrs  Neville,  haughtily ; 
but  Burns's  feelings  would  no  longer 
be  controlled. 

"  Men  are  not  like  women,  ma'am, 
and  I  can  see  it's  all  dead  and 
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buried  like  with  the  Colonel ;  but 
I  can  never  forgive  you  —  not  if 
a  thousand  years  passed  over  my 
head,  and  you  asked  pardon  every 
day  of  the  thousand.  To  take  and 
deceive  my  young  lady,  and  she  a 
motherless  child  !  I  beg  your  par- 
don, ma'am  ;  and  if  you  are  offended 
I  cannot  help  it,  for  you  brought  it 
on  yourself" — and  without  waiting 
lor  an  answer  Burns  curtsied  and 
left  the  room. 

Mrs  Neville's  first  feeling  was 
intense  indignation,  but  to  her 
crushed  spirit  soon  came  the  relief 
of  tears :  she  was  reaping  the  sad 
fruits  of  ill-doing.  She  would  not 
attempt  to  see  Audine  after  that, 
until  one  day  that  she  received  a 
message  from  the  invalid  herself, 
begging  her  to  come  to  her. 

As  she  was  going,  Colonel  Fitz- 
jarnes  met  her  and  asked  her  to 
fcpeak  to  him  in  the  library  first. 
He  looked  nervous  and  hesitating, 
as  if  he  hardly  knew  how  to  begin. 

"  What  have  you  got  to  say  to 
me,  George  1 "  she  said.  "  If  it  is 
to  warn  me  not  to  agitate  Audine, 
I  will  tell  you  beforehand  that  I 
will  be  very  careful." 

"The  fact  is,  Mrs  Neville,"  he 
began,  "that  one  fixed,  strong  idea 
lias  remained  in  Audine's  mind, 
that  she  is  —  in  fact,  that  her  en- 
gagement to  your  son  stands  as  it 
did." 

Mrs  Neville  started ;  he  went 
on  :  "  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  say, 
and  I  would  not  hurt  your  feelings 
if  I  could  help  it,  but  I  cannot 
allow  such  an  engagement.  I  was 
a  fool  to  trust  her  out  of  my  own 
tfight.  I  do  not  mean  to  distress 
you,"  he  said,  seeing  that  she  had 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
•'  but  I  must  beg  you  to  do  all  in 
your  power  to  undo  the  mischief 
— to  make  her  feel  that  she  is  ab- 
solutely free.  Do  not  speak  to  her 
about  it  unless  she  begins.  Now, 
shall  we  go  1 " 

Mrs  Neville  followed  him;  her 


heart  was  too  full  for  speech.  Just 
outside  the  door  she  paused  to  take 
breath.  How  would  Audine  receive 
her  1  What  would  she  say  and  do  1 

In  another  moment  she  found 
herself  kneeling  by  the  sofa,  warmly 
kissed,  and  struggling  hard  to  sup- 
press her  tears. 

Not  till  she  was  seated  quietly 
opposite  to  her  did  Mrs  Neville 
see  how  much  Audine  was  changed ; 
it  was  more  than  the  loss  of  her 
long  hair  and  the  soft  pink  of  her 
cheek  could  effect.  Though  she  was 
as  charming  as  ever,  perhaps  more 
so,  her  life  had  lost  something  out 
of  it  that  would  never  come  back, 
— she  was  no  longer  a  child. 

They  passed  a  quiet  still  evening 
together,  Colonel  Fitzjames  reading 
the  '  Antiquary '  aloud,  Audine  pre- 
tending to  knit,  but  leaving  the 
white  wool  idle  in  her  lap.  When 
the  clock  struck  nine,  Colonel 
Fitzjames  went  away  to  call  Burns 
to  help  him  to  carry  her  up-stairs  ; 
he  had  scarcely  left  the  room  when 
Audine  held  out  her  thin  little 
hand  and  said,  "  Where  is  Mr  Ne- 
ville, aunt  Mary?" 

Mrs  Neville  never  had  much 
presence  of  mind,  and  now  she  lost 
it  altogether ;  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  saying  piteously — 

"  Oh,  Audine,  I  do  not  know  !  " 

She  was  terrified  out  of-  her 
senses,  for  Audine  fell  back  heav- 
ily and  fainted  away. 

To  call  for  help,  to  be  hastily 
pushed  aside  out  of  the  way,  was 
the  work  of  a  moment,  and  she 
found  herself  alone. 

Audine  did  not  again  leave  her 
room  for  some  days  ;  she  was  inces- 
santly asking  about  Godfrey,  and 
they  invented  all  sorts  of  answers. 
Her  anxiety  made  her  too  acute  for 
deception,  and  the  doctor  consid- 
ered it  a  matter  of  grave  importance 
that  her  mind  should  be  set  at  rest, 
and  still  there  was  nothing  to  say. 

Mrs  Neville,  no  longer  admitted 
to  Audine's  presence,  became  so 
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miserably,  irritably  anxious,  that  at 
last  she  could  no  longer  bear  it, 
and  she  made  up  her  mind  to  go 
to  London  to  Girwood,  and  wait 
there  for  tidings  of  her  son. 

All  agitation  and  excitement 
were  to  be  kept  from  Audine ;  the 
doctor  warned  Mrs  Neville  that 
this  was  of  paramount  importance, 
and  it  seemed  to  strike  her  with  an 
additional  pang,  she  had  so  longed 
to  unburden  herself  to  Audine,  to 
entreat  her  pardon.  She  passed  one 
whole  morning  in  bitter  tears,  then 
she  determined  that  she  would  go 
away  in  the  night  without  any  fare- 
well. She  told  her  plan  to  Colonel 
Fitzjames,  and  he  thanked  her  with 
a  warmth  which  it  was  sweet  to 


her  to  remember  afterwards.  So 
when  all  were  asleep  but  her  own 
servants  and  Colonel  Fitzjames, 
Mrs  Neville  stole  up  to  Audine's 
room  for  one  last  look. 

She  felt  as  if  her  heart  was  burst- 
ing as  she  looked  on  the  sleeping 
girl,  her  little  face  so  white  and 
fragile,  the  slender  hands  clasped 
over  her  head,  so  thin  and  trans- 
parent that  every  blue  vein  was 
visible.  Her  chest  heaved  with 
sobs,  she  fell  on  her  knees  and 
prayed  as  she  never  had  prayed 
before;  and  as  Colonel  Fitzjames 
led  her  away  to  her  carriage,  she 
groped  with  her  hands,  as  if  blind 
to  all  but  the  intensity  of  her  own 
pain. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


The  keen  cold  air  blew  on  Mrs 
Neville's  face  as  she  drove  up  the 
Thames  embankment ;  it  was  so 
cold  and  chilly  that  she  drew  her 
shawl  tightly  round  her.  The 
river  stirred  and  shivered  under 
the  air,  and  as  yet  there  was  no 
busy  life,  no  hurrying  to  and  fro  in 
the  shadowless  twilight.  Gaunt 
and  grim  rose  the  great  figure-heads 
in  Gir  wood's  Yard.  A  strange 
wonder  passed  through  Mrs  Neville's 
mind,  whether,  when  the  whole 
city  slept,  these  great  figures  re- 
ceived the  power  of  speech,  and 
told  each  other  tales  of  the  days 
gone  by. 

She  rang  the  bell,  dismissing  her 
cab,  and  tne  door  was  opened  at 
once  by  the  owner  of  the  house.  He 
seemed  to  show  no  surprise  at  see- 
ing her,  but  said  in  a  whisper,  "  I 
have  brought  him  home ;  will  you 
come  to  him  at  once  1 " 

"Ah,     thank   God!    and   how 

"    she   stopped,   for   Girwood 

shook  his  head  sorrowfully  and 
walked  on  before  her.  It  was  dark 
in  the  passages,  and  the  candle  he 
carried  across  the  yard  seemed  a 


strange  contrast  in  its  red  garish 
light  to  the  cold  blue  air. 

On  to  the  studio  they  went; 
then  Girwood  whispered,  "  I  have 
had  the  ring  removed  ;  do  not  con- 
tradict a  word  he  says,  I  beseech 
you." 

He  slid  back  the  door  and  went 
in. 

The  studio  was  brilliantly  illu- 
minated, as  it  used  to  be,  and  all 
the  vases  were  full  of  tulips  and 
other  spring  flowers.  In  the  midst 
of  it,  before  the  fatal  statue,  stood 
Godfrey.  He  was  in  deep  mourn- 
ing. When  he  saw  his  mother  he 
smiled  a  strange  pathetic  smile,  and 
began  to  speak  in  a  voice  as  if  he 
were  speaking  in  a  dream — 

"When  the  world  was  young, 
Hera  came  down  from  heaven, 
divinely  beautiful  and  good,  and 
I  wed  her  with  a  golden  ring,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  mother  —  two 
thousand  years  ago.  And  while 
she  remained  upon  earth,  all  was 
joy;  wars  ceased  in  all  the  lands, 
and  sorrow  vanished  away." 

Mrs  Neville  watched  him  in  tear- 
less agony. 
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"  But  when  the  ages  rolled  on, 
and  daylight  merged  into  evening, 
and  the  twilight  of  the  world  be- 
gan, her  spirit  left  me,  and  she 
is;  now  a  cold  and  lifeless  stone. 
Look!" 

"  God  help  me  ! "  cried  the  un- 
happy mother.  He  paid  no  heed 
to  her  words,  but  went  on — 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  it  was  — 
whether  it  was  a  dream,  a  wild 
vision  of  the  night — but  the  room 
was  all  full  of  faces,  and  a  voice 
cried,  '  She  is  dead.'  I  heard  them 
call  her  name  once,  twice,  thrice  ! 
'  Audine  !  Audine  !  Audine  ! '  and 
then  when  I  looked  they  had  borne 
her  away,  and  I  was  alone  with 
that."  He  stretched  out  both  hands 
to  the  statue.  "  And  that  lives  not, 
breathes  not,  speaks  not ;  it  is  a 
lifeless,  soulless  stone.  But  twilight 
grows  into  darkness,  and  the  night 
of  the  world  will  soon  begin." 

The  great  dread  of  her  life  had 
come  upon  Mrs  Neville,  reason  had 
forsaken  her  son. 

She  took  rooms  close  to  Gir- 
wood's  Yard,  and  spent  every  day 
in  that  agonised  watch  for  some 
sign  of  improvement,  some  gleam 
of  hope  in  his  condition. 

They  telegraphed  these  short  lines 
to  Colonel  Fitzjames :  "  Found 


Godfrey  here ;  shall  remain  with 
him." 

The  relief  was  very  great.  He 
hastened  at  once  to  Audine  with 
the  news,  and  it  was  wonderful  to 
see  what  rapid  progress  she  made 
towards  recovery  when  the  anxiety 
was  over. 

The  doctor  now  strongly  urged 
that  they  should  go  abroad.  To 
Audine  the  idea  of  a  journey  in 
Italy  was  perfectly  delightful.  She 
had  never  travelled,  and  her  anti- 
cipation of  all  the  wonders  she  was 
to  see  made  her  brother  fear  that 
she  might  be  disappointed  ;  but  this 
new  turn  to  her  thoughts  was  a 
great  boon,  and  made  her  almost 
forget  her  troubles. 

Colonel  Fitzjames  sent  for  books 
for  her  :  Mrs  Jameson's  '  Lives  of 
the  Saints,'  Murrays,  and  Baede- 
kers. All  were,  however,  thrown 
aside  when  she  had  got  possession 
of  '  The  History  of  Christian  Art,' 
which  she  studied  with  extreme 
delight. 

There  was  no  reason  to  put  off 
their  start.  They  proposed  to  spend 
the  rest  of  April  and  all  May  in 
Florence;  and  when  it  grew  too 
hot  to  remain  in  Italy,  to  go  up  to 
the  Lakes  and  finish  by  a  tour  in 
Switzerland. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


The  brilliant  sun  shone  down  on 
tlie  streets  of  Florence,  a  cloudless 
sky  of  exquisite  blue,  and  the  air 
full  of  the  ineffable  sweetness  of  an 
Italian  May. 

Audine  had  enjoyed  herself  be- 
yond her  greatest  expectations — 
scenery,  galleries,  all  was  one  con- 
tinued source  of  delight.  Her 
health  had  improved,  her  mind 
developed,  and  Colonel  Fitzjames 
had  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
admiration  his  lovely  young  sister 
excited  wherever  she  appeared. 

It  was  growing  too  hot  for  Flor- 


ence, they  must  turn  their  steps  to 
the  cooler  and  more  bracing  Switz- 
erland ;  but  yet  they  lingered  on — 
these  hot  days  were  so  delicious. 
They  had  finished  their  self-ap- 
pointed task  of  sight-seeing,  and 
now  had  only  to  enjoy  themselves  ; 
going  again  to  each  favourite  re- 
sort when  and  as  often  as  they 
pleased. 

Two  days  before  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  their  departure,  Colonel 
Fitzjames  received  a  long  letter  from 
Mrs  Neville.  Its  black  seal  made 
him  at  once  hide  it  from  his  sister's 
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sight ;  but  after  reading  it  through, 
he  determined  to  conceal  nothing 
from  her,  but  tell  her  as  gently  and 
considerately  as  he  could  that  poor 
Godfrey's  troubled  spirit  was  at 
rest. 

Audine  was  seated  by  the  win- 
dow looking  on  the  sunlit  Arno ; 
her  eyes  were  dim  with  crying  as 
her  brother  read  aloud  her  dear  old 
friend's  letter : — 

"  MY  DEAR  GEORGE,  —  Perhaps 
you  may  have  seen  in  the  papers 
my  loss — the  death  of  my  Godfrey. 
Perhaps  Audine  knows,  or  it  may 
be  that  you  have  thought  it  best  to 
conceal  it  from  her  :  some  day  you 
may  be  able  to  show  her  this.  If 
I  write  incoherently  you  must  not 
blame  me.  He  is  lying  in  the 
studio,  and  I  have  just  been  in 
there  to  say  my  last  good-bye,  and 
at  this  very  moment  they  are  hid- 
ing him  away  from  my  sight.  After 
to-morrow  is  over  I  shall  be  better. 
He  looks  so  beautiful  in  death : 
calm  and  still  as  marble,  and  all 
the  wild  pain  gone  from  his  face, 
the  deep  lines  from  his  brow.  You 
heard,  perhaps,  of  the  awful  fever 
that  came  on,  of  the  delirium  of  in- 
describable horror.  Three  days  be- 
fore his  death  the  fever  left  him, 
and  when  the  sanity  came  back  to 
his  eyes,  the  doctor  said,  '  He  must 
die.'  My  heart  would  have  broken 
then,  but  it  has  become  like  a  stone 
in  my  breast,  and  I  seem  to  have 
outlived  its  life. 

"On  Friday  morning  the  deliri- 
um ceased,  and  all  day  long  he  lay 
holding  my  hand,  now  and  then 
saying  soft  loving  words,  always 
watching  every  movement  that  I 
made. 

"  All  Saturday  he  lay  half  asleep, 
and  his  pulse  growing  very  faint. 
On  Sunday  a  clergyman  came  in, 
and  Godfrey  seemed  to  listen  to  his 


words,  but  he  did  not  speak ;  per- 
haps he  no  longer  had  the  power. 

"Girwood  brought  in  a  great 
nosegay  of  flowers,  and  about  eleven 
o'clock  the  church -bells  began  to 
ring,  far  and  near,  and  all  down  the 
river  -  side,  and  Godfrey  listening 
smiled.  They  had  not  ceased  when 
the  priest  knelt  down  and  read  that 
prayer,  the  last :  when  the  last 
words  were  said,  his  lips  were  mov- 
ing. I  heard  three  times  '  Audine  ! 
Audine !  Audine ! '  and  all  was 
over. 

"They  have  laid  him  in  his  coffin, 
they  are  hiding  him  from  my  sight ; 
he  was  all  that  God  had  left  to 
me  on  earth.  Oh,  George,  do  you 
think  He  will  let  me  die  soon  1 

"  Kiss  Audine  for  me.  You  will 
not  keep  me  from  her  when  you 
both  come  home  1  Oh,  what  shall 
I  do?  what  shall  I  do?— Your 
affectionate  MARY  NEVILLE." 

Colonel  Fitzjames  laid  down  the 
letter,  for  Audine  was  sobbing  in 
his  arms. 

"  What  shall  we  do,  Audine?" 

"  George,  she  must  come  to  us  ! 
she  must  never  leave  us  now  ! " 

And  so  it  was.  The  poor  mother, 
broken  in  health  and  spirits,  re- 
joined her  friends  to  be  comforted 
by  their  loving  care. 

Girwood,  no  longer  young,  took 
a  morbid  horror  of  the  stone-yard 
near  the  river,  and  he  sold  the 
business.  Mrs  Neville,  who  could 
never  endure  the  sight  of  Godfrey's 
ill-fated  statue,  entreated  him  to 
find  a  purchaser  for  it  for  his  own 
benefit,  which,  after  some  years  of 
hesitation,  he  consented  to  do.  The 
new  owner  carried  the  statue  far 
away  to  distant  lands ;  but  wher- 
ever she  was  seen  rose  up  a  tribute 
of  admiration  for  the  genius  that 
had  created  anything  so  beautiful 
as  Godfrey's  White  Queen. 
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THE    PKIZE    FRENCH    NOVEL. 


As  we  had  occasion  to  observe  re- 
peatedly in  a  recent  article  on  French 
novelists,  the  honours  awarded  by 
the  Council  of  the  Academy  are  by 
no  means  a  guarantee  for  moral  ex- 
cellence. Literary  genius  is  per- 
riitted  an  ample  licence  which  it 
v  ses  freely,  and  often  abuses.  We 
Lave  pictures  of  life  which  may  be 
striking,  and  are  possibly  veracious, 
but  over  which  discretion  and  deli- 
cacy would  be  inclined  to  throw  a 
veil ;  while  clever  authors  exhaust 
their  ingenuity  in  refining  on  the 
eccentricities  of  illicit  passion.  In 
short,  it  seems  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
tlie  Academy  that  breadth  and  bold- 
ness of  treatment  are  the  qualities 
riost  to  be  admired;  and  that  fiction 
should  be  written  for  adults  of  ex- 
perience who  have  graduated  in  the 
vices  and  follies  of  the  age.  It  is 
something  of  an  event,  then,  and 
n  o  ordinary  distinction  besides,  when 
a  novel,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
eminent  experts,  is  considered  good 
enough  to  gain  the  Monthyon  prize 
of  virtue,  which  takes  the  form  of 
a  douceur  of  25,000  francs.  That, 
as  the  French  say,  is  a  joli  denier 
to  fall  to  an  author  incidentally  in 
these  days  of  keen  competition;  and 
it  ought  to  insure  his  book,  besides, 
a>i  extensive  circulation,  which  must 
rnse  a  reputation  that  already  stands 
high.  Appearing  under  such  a  dis- 
tinguished imprimatur,  the  story 
should  be  clever  enough  to  please 
anybody ;  and  for  once,  a  novel  of 
talent  is  recommended  for  popular- 
ity in  families.  That  is  the  success 
which  M.  Hector  Malot  has  just  ob- 
tained with  his  'Sans  Famille;'  and 
if  we  are  in  any  degree  disappointed 
ID  the  book,  it  is  merely  because 
our  expectations  had  been  raised, 


under  the  circumstances,  unnatural- 
ly high.  If  it  does  not  strike  us  as 
absolutely  a  masterpiece,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly an  extremely  fascinating 
story,  written  with  unflagging  force 
and  spirit,  and  as  full  of  genuine  pa- 
thos as  of  graceful  and  delicate  de- 
scriptions. If  there  is  an  agreeable 
absence  of  coarse  or  licentious  sensa- 
tion, there  is  an  abundance  of  lively 
and  moving  incident.  And  the  in- 
terest— which,  with  some  exceptions 
we  shall  call  attention  to,  is  invari- 
ably innocent  and  natural — is  sus- 
tained with  ingenious  simplicity 
from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last. 

'  Sans  Famille '  is  a  book  for 
children  as  well  as  for  grown-up 
people.  As  the  name  implies,  it 
relates  the  adventures  of  a  foundling 
who,  after  passing  unharmed  and 
uncontaminated  through  a  series  of 
trials  and  vicissitudes,  is  reclaimed 
at  last  by  his  wealthy  family.  The 
notion  of  such  a  juvenile  Gil  Bias 
is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  Eugene 
Sue  for  one  had  written  the  *  His- 
tory of  a  Foundling,'  in  his  own 
eminently  characteristic  style ;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  striking  in 
every  respect  than  the  contrast 
between  the  book  of  the  sensation- 
loving  advocate  of  Socialism  and 
this  of  M.  Malot,  Sue's  Martin 
was  one  of  those  ideal  characters 
who  reproduce,  and  in  rare  luxuri- 
ance, in  the  hotbeds  of  crime  and 
dissipation  the  simple  virtues  of 
the  Golden  Age,  Like  M.  Malot's 
brave  and  honest  little  hero,  he 
went  unscathed  through  the  temp- 
tations that  beset  his  path ;  but 
then,  for  the  purpose  of  his  glori- 
fication, or  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  readers  of  the  feuilleton,  these 
temptations  were  painted  with  a 
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minuteness  that  left  nothing  to 
desire.  'Martin,'  in  fact,  was  an 
unwholesome  book,  with  an  admir- 
able moral ;  while  '  Sans  Famille  ' 
is  written  throughout  in  a  tone  of 
scrupulous  purity.  Remi,  the  found- 
ling, is  thrown  among  hard  people 
and  bad  people ;  he  is  forced  into 
the  company  of  thieves,  and  has  to 
extricate  himself  as  he  can  from 
the  snares  that  they  lay  for  him. 
Our  common-sense  tells  us  that  he 
must  have  been  familiar  with  sights 
and  scenes  that  were  far  from  edify- 
ing, and  doubtless  he  had  to  listen 
to  a  deal  of  bad  language.  It  was 
a  grand  opportunity  for  a  realistic 
writer  who  was  ambitious  of  depict- 
ing coarseness  and  crime  with  all 
the  force  of  effective  contrast.  But 
M.  Malot  shows  none  of  that  cyni- 
cal realism  which  seeks  its  situa- 
tions and  sensations  in  doing  vio- 
lence to  our  feelings  and  decency ; 
and  he  leaves  all  that  is  gross  and 
objectionable  to  be  filled  in  a  discre- 
tion by  the  practised  imagination. 

What  is  even  more  strange  to  the 
readers  of  contemporary  fiction, 
there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
the  love-making  which  is  the  staple 
of  the  ordinary  novel ;  although 
there  is  a  very  fair  amount  of  mar- 
rying and  giving  in  marriage  com- 
pressed into  the  chapter  which  may 
pass  for  the  epilogue.  Not  that 
the  story  is  by  any  means  destitute 
of  sentiment,  amorous  as  well  as 
amical.  Young  Remi  not  only 
slips  into  firm  friendships  with  the 
animals  and  children  who  at  one 
time  or  another  form  the  family 
circles  of  the  small  adventurer ;  but 
in  the  nascent  chivalry  of  his  affec- 
tionate nature,  he  has  a  precocious 
attachment  for  a  little"  dumb  girl, 
who  subsequently  becomes  the  part- 
ner of  his  prosperity.  M.  Malot, 
indeed,  draws  those  children  and 
animals  with  a  sympathy  and  ten- 
derness which  are  inexpressibly 
engaging,  as  he  strikes  the  key  to 


the  tone  of  his  story  on  the  title- 
page,  in  the  dedication  of  the  con- 
tents to  his  own  little  daughter. 
And  by  way  of  showing  the  spirit 
which  inspired  the  composition  of 
his  work,  we  can  hardly  do  better 
than  quote  that  dedication  : — 

"  While  writing  this  book  I  have 
been  constantly  thinking  of  you,  my 
child,  and  your  name  at  each  moment 
has  been  coming  to  my  lips.  "Will 
Lucie  feel  that  ?  Will  Lucie  be  inter- 
ested in  that  1  Always  Lucie.  Your 
name  so  often  pronounced  should  be 
inscribed  at  the  head  of  these  pages. 
I  know  not  what  fortune  may  be  re- 
served for  them  ;  but  be  it  what  it  will, 
they  will  have  given  me  the  pleasure 
which  is  well  worth  every  success, — 
the  satisfaction  of  thinking  you  may 
read  them — the  joy  of  offering  them  to 
you.5' 

The  success  may  have  exceeded 
the  writer's  expectations,  though 
his  literary  experience  must  have 
told  him  that  he  had  gone  some 
way  towards  deserving  it.  His 
sketches  of  character,  especially 
those  taken  from  humble  life,  im- 
press one  forcibly  as  being  as  real 
as  they  are  vigorous.  As  we  have 
said  already,  he  chiefly  excels 
in  his  children,  and  those  crea- 
tions of  his  own  sympathetic 
fancy  have  clearly  become  living 
realities  for  him.  Their  suffer- 
ings and  misfortunes  serve  to 
endear  them  to  him,  and  as  you 
distinguish  the  working  of  their 
better  nature  which  triumphs  over 
the  drawbacks  of  their  miserable 
upbringing,  you  grow  attached  to 
them  in  spite  of  their  rags  and  dirt. 
The  touches  in  which  he  describes 
their  rare  moments  of  enjoyment, 
and  the  pleasures  which,  to  those  who 
have  been  nursed  in  affluence,  seem 
almost  a  melancholy  satire  on  the 
word,  might  make  one  inclined  to 
imagine  that  in  his  own  early  years 
he  had  gone  through  similar  expe- 
riences to  those  of  his  Remi.  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that  he  looks 
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too  habitually  on  the  bright  side  of 
human  nature — and  perhaps  the  cri- 
ticism would  be  a  fair  one.  The 
life  he  has  been  narrating,  and  the 
necessities  of  his  plot,  make  him 
introduce  a  fair  sprinkling  of  vil- 
lains ;  but  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  a  truculent  master  of  organ- 
boys,  these  blacker  sketches  of  his 
are  rather  superficial  and  theatrical. 
He  has  very  evidently  drawn  them 
cvntre  coeur,  thinking  probably  that 
his  Lucie  would  be  frightened  or 
disgusted  at  them.  But  in  land- 
scape-painting he  is  always  at  home, 
and  in  his  itineraire  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  departments  in 
France,  he  presents  us  with  land- 
scapes in  endless  variety.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  subdued  tone 
of  his  style  that  there  are  few  of 
tbose  passages  that  will  bear  quo- 
tation apart  from  the  context  in 
which  they  are  naturally  introduced. 
They  are  the  very  reverse  of  fine 
writing;  he  is  chary  of  vaguely 
eloquent  epithets,  and  never  in- 
dulges in  high-flown  flights  of  word- 
painting.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
in  a  few  well-considered  lines,  or 
even  with  a  casual  touch  or  two,  he 
can  convey  a  most  vivid  impression 
of  the  features  of  a  district,  reviv- 
ing the  fading  recollections  of  his 
reader. 

We  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
little  Eemi  in  a  village  in  one  of  the 
most  poverty-stricken  districts  in 
the  centre  of  France.  He  has  been 
adopted  and  brought  up  by  a 
"Iravefemme"  an  expression  which 
has  hardly  its  counterpart  in  Eng- 
lish. The  Mere  Barberin  and  her 
husband  are  typical  French  peas- 
ants. The  couple  are  on  good 
terms  enough,  but  they  have  been 
in  the  way  of  living  much  apart, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  getting  a 
livelihood.  Barberin  is  a  mason 
or  bricklayer.  Although  his  pied- 
d-twre  is  in  the  country,  unfor- 
tunately he  is  not  a  peasant  pro- 
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prietor ;  and  he  has  been  resid- 
ing in  Paris,  where  work  abounds. 
As  for  his  wife,  she  stays  at  home 
and  does  her  best  to  keep  a  cot- 
tage roof  over  her  head,  sending 
out  their  solitary  cow  to  feed  by 
the  roadsides  under  the  care  of 
Re'nii.  While  the  couple  were 
living  together  in  the  great  capi- 
tal, Barberin  had  picked  up  the 
child  one  evening,  in  one  of  the 
avenues  of  the  Champs  Elysees 
quarter.  An  impulse  of  humanity 
might  have  had  something  to  say 
to  his  bringing  it  home,  but  the 
speculation  of  making  a  good  stroke 
of  business  had  influenced  him 
more  immediately.  The  dress  of 
the  abandoned  baby  showed  that 
the  parents  must  be  wealthy,  and 
it  might  be  hoped  that  it  would  be 
reclaimed  sooner  or  later.  Mere 
Barberin's  heart  is  touched  at  once 
by  its  helplessness — the  more  so, 
that  she  has  lost  an  infant  of  her 
own.  She  takes  the  child  to  her 
motherly  arms,  and  pets  and  spoils 
it  as  it  grows  up.  Rerni,  whose 
nature  is  one  that  expands  with 
affection,  regards  the  loving  woman 
as  his  mother.  When  they  had 
shifted  their  home  to  the  country, 
and  Barberin  had  returned  to  Paris, 
neither  the  woman  nor  her  nursling 
appears  to  miss  him  much.  The 
wife  has  news  of  her  husband  from 
time  to  time  by  travelling  com- 
rades, who  seek  a  night's  hospi- 
tality. Though  he  sends  messages 
more  often  than  money,  she  is  con- 
tent; for  she  continues  to  support 
herself  and  her  little  charge  tant 
Men  que  mal.  Unfortunately  times 
of  trouble  are  in  store  for  them. 
Barberin  has  an  accident,  and  is 
shelved  in  the  hospital ;  and  he 
sends  orders  to  sell  the  cow  and 
remit  him  the  price.  He  is  pere 
de  famille  and  the  poor  woman's 
master,  and  there  is  no  disputing 
the  peremptory  behest.  The  sale  of 
the  poor  "  Rousette  "  and  the  leave- 
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taking  are  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  touching  scenes  which  are  de- 
scribed in  simple  and  graphic  lan- 
guage. 

"  We  lived  so  well  by  our  cow, 
Mere  Barberin  and  I,  that  to  this 
moment  I  had  hardly  ever  tasted 
meat.  But  it  was  not  only  our  wet- 
nurse  that  she  was,  she  was  our  com- 
rade too,  and  our  friend  :  for  you  .are 
not  to  fancy  that  the  cow  is  a  stupid 
beast ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  animal 
full  of  intelligence  and  of  moral  virtues, 
so  much  the  more  developed  as  they 
have  been  cultivated  by  education. 
We  petted  our  cow,  we  talked  to  her, 
she  understood  us  ;  and  as  for  her, 
with  her  big,  round,  gentle  eyes,  she 
knew  very  well  how  to  make  us  under- 
stand what  she  wanted  or  how  she 
felt.  In  short,  she  loved  us,  and  we 
loved  her,  which  is  saying  everything." 

Eousette  felt  the  separation  as 
much  as  her  owners.  Her  aston- 
ished resistance  is  only  overcome 
when  it  is  explained  to  her  that 
there  is  positively  no  help  for  it ; 
and  when  she  has  been  led  from  the 
embraces  of  her  sorrowing  family, 
her  lamentations  are  heard  dying 
away  in  the  distance.  The  loss  of 
the  cow  is  but  the  beginning  of 
sorrows,  and  the  prelude  to  a  far 
more  trying  separation.  Barberin 
comes  back  a  sullen  cripple  to  a 
cottage  where  there  is  no  more  milk 
and  butter.  Naturally  his  first  idea 
is  to  retrench,  and  he  is  ready,  be- 
sides, faire  fleclie  de  tout  bois,  as 
the  proverb  has  it.  There  is  no 
prospect,  apparently,  of  Ee'mi  being 
reclaimed ;  he  is  only  a  burden  in 
the  meantime,  and  the  best  thing  is 
to  get  rid  of  him.  The  tension  of 
feeling  in  the  Barberin  household, 
in  these  circumstances,  is  described 
with  wonderful  fidelity  to  nature. 
We  have  Barberin  himself  behaving 
the  more  roughly,  that  he  is  ashamed 
in  his  heart  of  what  he  is  doing. 
Seemingly  he  reassures  himself  with 
a  free  French  rendering  of  our 
English  "Needs  must,"  &c.;  and 


assumes  a  more  despotic  and  repul- 
sive manner  than  is  customary  with 
him.  As  for  his  hard-working  wife, 
she  never  dreams  of  disputing  the 
will  of  her  tyrant,  whom,  after  all, 
she  loves  in  a  fashion ;  though  she 
does  not  scruple  to  deceive  him  and 
play  the  hypocrite,  with  the  idea  of 
making  things  smoother  for  Eemi. 
And  both  she  and  the  little  boy  are 
waiting  in  grief  and  apprehension 
the  impending  separation,  which 
they  feel  to  be  inevitable. 

We  remarked  already  on  the  in- 
stinctive sympathy  with  which  M. 
Malot  enters  into  the  probable  feel- 
ings of  his  little  hero,  and  in  this 
supreme  moment  of  Eemi's  young 
life  we  have  an  admirable  example 
of  it.  Barberin  has  led  him  away 
from  his  mother  by  adoption,  to 
be  disposed  of  either  at  the  Hospice 
of  the  commune  or  elsewhere.  His 
ingenuity  exhausts  itself  in  dis- 
agreeable suggestions;  his  specula- 
tions lose  themselves  in  horrible 
uncertainty,  and  he  fears  he  will 
never  come  back  to  his  home.  Yet 
when  Barberin,  taking  him  by  the 
ear,  pushes  him  into  the  village 
cafe,  and  when  he  hears  the  door 
shut  to  behind  him,  he  says — 

"  I  felt  myself  comforted  ;  the  cafe 
did  not  seem  to  me  a  dangerous  place  ; 
and  besides,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
the  cafe,  and  I  had  always  had  a  long- 
ing to  pass  its  door.  The  cafe  !  the 
cafe  of  the  auberge  Notre  Dame !  what 
sort  of  place  could  that  possibly  be  ? 
How  often  I  had  asked  myself  the 
question  ! " 

Dangerous  for  him  or  no,  it  was 
in  the  cafe  his  fate  was  to  be  de- 
cided by  a  chance  rencontre  due  to 
accident  or  Providence.  After  con- 
siderable haggling,  he  is  bought 
cheap  from  his  foster-father  by  a 
picturesque-looking  old  gentleman 
in  ragged  sheepskin  and  faded 
velvet.  Barberin  asks  few  ques- 
tions of  the  purchaser,  but  Eemi 
might  have  been  very  much  worse 
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off.  Old  Yitalis  is  an  Italian 
naturalised  as  a  Frenchman,  and 
master  of  a  troop  of  travelling  come- 
dians. The  company  for  which 
Ke"mi  has  been  recruited,  consists 
of  a  poodle,  a  spaniel,  a  third  dog, 
Lnd  a  monkey — the  latter  a  fellow 
of  infinite  jest.  How  Ke"mi  falls 
gradually  into  relations  of  affec- 
tionate intimacy  with  the  members 
of  his  new  family  is  charmingly 
described.  Surely  M.  Malot  must 
have  modelled  his  animals  from 
the  life,  for  he  gives  each  of  them 
its  own  very  distinct  individuality, 
with  traits  of  character  which  never 
belie  themselves.  Signer  Yitalis 
presents  them  to  his  new  acquisi- 
tion, in  language  which  sent  le 
c/rand  seigneur  through  the  sheep- 
skins, and  we  see  at  once  that  there 
is  a  mystery  in  the  life  of  this  grand- 
mannered  impresario.  "  The  one  I 
call  Capi,"  continued  Vitalis,  "other- 
wise called  Capitano  in  Italian,  is 
the  chief  of  the  dogs ;  it  is  he  who, 
as  the  most  intelligent,  transmits  my 
orders  to  the  others.  This  young 
dandy  with  the  black  hair  is  the 
Signer  Zerbino,  which  means  the 
gallant,  a  name  which  he  merits  in 
every  respect.  As  for  that  young 
lady  with  the  modest  air,  she  is 
the  Signora  Dolce,  a  charming  Eng- 
lishwoman, who  has  not  stolen  her 
name  of  the  gentle  one."  All  the 
dogs  are  excellent  company,  though 
Zerbino  and  Dolce  have  their  defects. 
The  former  is  gourmand,  and  given 
to  petty  larceny  under  temptation ; 
and  the  temptations  come  by  no 
means  unfrequently,  since,  notwith- 
standing the  talents  of  the  troop, 
they  are  from  time  to  time  reduced 
to  short  commons ;  while  the 
beautiful  Dolce  is  coquettish  and 
volatile.  But  Capi  is  a  dog  of  no 
ordinary  character,  and  before  the 
close  of  his  well-spent  life — which 
]\  E.  Malot,  by  the  way,  prolongs  rather 
improbably  —  we  get  to  feel  the 
warmest  respect  and  regard  for  him. 
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Though  he  has  lived  on  the  roads, 
his  morals  are  beyond  reproach ; 
so  far  as  his  lights  go,  his  conduct 
is  unimpeachable ;  his  intelligence, 
as  his  master  boasted,  is  extraordi- 
nary ;  and  he  has  not  only  a  heart 
of  gold,  but  excellent  taste  and  dis- 
cretion. Poor  little  Eemi  is  natu- 
rally very  sad,  as  he  is  led  away  over 
the  range  of  hills  that  rises  behind 
the  cottage  where  he  has  been 
brought  up.  With  streaming  eyes 
he  has  taken  his  last  wistful  look 
at  the  well-known  dung-heap,  and 
the  solitary  fowl,  and  the  crooked 
pear-tree  on  whose  branch  he  used 
to  swing.  He  had  screamed  an 
adieu  or  appeal  of  "  Maman ! 
maman!"  from  a  distance,  to  the 
Mere  Earberinr  who  had  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  seemed  to  be 
searching  for  him.  He  had  been 
somewhat  consoled  by  his  new 
master's  promise  of  hob  -  nailed 
shoes  and  a  pair  of  velvet  breeches 
when  they  should  reach  the  nearest 
town.  But  at  night,  when  they  had 
to  sleep  on  some  bundles  of  fern  in 
an  empty  barn,  after  slightly  break- 
ing their  fast  on  a  crust,  his  spirits 
gave  way  as  he  thought  of  his 
warm  bed  and  the  soup  the  Mere 
Barberin  used  to  make  for  supper. 
As  he  lay  shivering  and  hungry  in 
his  solitary  wretchedness  the  fu- 
ture terrified  him — 

"  Would  it  be  always  the  same  thing, 
clay  after  day  ?  to  trudge  forward  un- 
der the  rain  without  resting,  to  sleep 
in  some  barn,  to  shake  with  cold,  to 
have  nothing  for  supper  but  a  bit  of 
dry  bread,  nobody  to  pity  me,  nobody 
to  love,  no  Mere  Barberin  1 

"As  I  was  thinking  sadly,  with  a 
swelling  heart  and  my  eyes  brimful  of 
tears,  I  felt  a  warm  breath  pass  over 
my  face.  I  stretched  out  my  hand, 
and  it  met  the  curly  coat  of  Capi. 
He  had  drawn  near  me  softly,  slipping 
stealthily  over  the  fern,  and  he  was 
smelling  at  me  ;  he  snuffed  gently  ; 
his  breath  ran  over  my  face  and  in  my 
hair.  What  did  he  want  ?  He  stretch- 
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ed  himself  down  in  the  fern  close  by 
me,  and  began  delicately  to  lick  my 
hands.  Quite  overcome  by  the  caress, 
I  half  raised  myself,  and  kissed  him 
on  his  cold  nose.  He  gave  a  little 
stifled  cry,  then  quickly  he  put  his  paw 
in  my  hand,  and  lay  still.  Then  I 
forgot  my  weariness  and  my  troubles  ; 
my  choking  throat  was  relieved  ;  I 
breathed  again  ;  I  was  no  longer  alone; 
I  had  a  friend." 

The  respectable  Capi  was  Kami's 
first  friend,  as  Mattia,  a  little  Savoy- 
ard outcast,  was  his  second.  The 
friendship  with  Capi  never  belied 
itself  through  the  many  vicissitudes 
of  their  checkered  fortunes,  though 
on  several  occasions,  like  the  worthy 
Mere  Barberin,  Vitalis's  trusted 
deputy  tried  to  reconcile  his  feel- 
ings with  his  duty.  He  had 
mounted  guard  on  Re*mi  at  a  sign 
from  Vitalis,  while  the  boy  was  still 
so  near  the  cottage  that  a  sudden 
impulse  and  a  light  pair  of  legs 
might  have  carried  him  down  the 
hill  to  it  in  a  rush.  Yet  in  the 
darkness  his  feelings  of  sympathy 
became  irresistible,  and  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  the  com- 
passion he  had  stifled.  So  in  an- 
other charming  little  scene,  on  an- 
other occasion,  Remi  and  the  four- 
footed  comedians  had  temporarily 
lost  their  master,  who,  having  in- 
fringed the  police  regulations,  had 
been  locked  away  in  prison  for  a 
month  or  two.  Poor  Remi  finds 
Zerbino  and  Dolce  very  difficult  to 
manage,  as  he  has  to  keep  them  in 
good  humour  on  short  commons. 
Zerbino  has  bolted  with  a  piece  of 
meat  from  a  butcher's  ;  and  beiog 
fully  aware  of  the  enormity  of  his 
offence,  shows  no  signs  of  reap- 
pearing. Remi,  in  despair,  turns 
to  his  friend  and  confidant,  and 
despatches  him  in  quest  of  the 
culprit. 

"  I  called  Capi. 

"  *  Go  and  bring  me  Zerbino.'  And 
he  started  straightway  to  accomplish 
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the  mission  I  had  charged  him  with. 
It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  he 
accepted  his  rdle  with  less  zeal  than 
was  usual  with  him,  and  in  the  glance 
that  he  cast  at  me  before  going  off,  I 
fancied  I  saw  that  he  would  rather 
have  been  Zerbino's  advocate  than 
my  gendarme.  .  .  .  An  hour  passed 
without  my  seeing  either  one  or  the 
other  come  back,  and  I  had  begun  to 
feel  uneasy  when  Capi  reappeared 
alone  with  his  head  hanging  down. 
'  Where  is  Zerbino  ? '  Capi  crouched 
in  an  attitude  of  alarm,  and  then  on 
looking  at  him,  I  remarked  that  one 
of  his  ears  was  bleeding.  I  had  no 
need  of  explanation  for  understand- 
ing what  had  happened.  Zerbino  had 
revolted  against  the  gendarmerie — he 
had  offered  resistance  ;  and  Capi,  who 
perhaps  only  obeyed  with  regret  an 
order  which  he  deemed  exceedingly 
harsh,  had  willingly  let  himself  have 
the  worst  of  it." 

Remi's  lot  as  a  vagabond  mounte- 
bank was  a  rough  one.  But  M. 
Malot  takes  care  to  avoid  putting 
an  excessive  strain  upon  our  feel- 
ings. As  Remi's  nature  shows 
signs  of  his  gentle  blood  and  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  noble 
qualities,  so  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand very  soon  that  there  is  a 
brighter  future  in  store  for  him. 
Besides,  the  boy  is  seldom  actually 
maltreated,  and  when  he  is  suffer- 
ing from  cold,  hunger,  or  fatigue, 
we  feel  that  he  is  going  through  an 
education  which  is  salutary  though 
severe.  With  his  sunny  sanguine 
disposition,  he  quickly  begins  to 
learn  that  happiness  may  be  in 
a  great  measure  independent  of 
external  circumstances ;  and  he 
smooths  the  ways  of  life  by  the 
practice  of  a  cheerful  resignation. 
Many  writers  would  have  been  in- 
clined to  work  upon  our  feelings, 
and  heighten  the  effects  of  impend- 
ing contrasts  by  making  the  master 
he  is  sold  to  a  brutal  tyrant,  or,  at 
all  events,  careless  and  capricious. 
Old  Yitalis  is  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
but,  unfortunately,  circumstances 
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have  made  him  a  misanthrope,  and 
he  is  austere  enough  to  be  an  un- 
congenial companion  for  a  sensitive 
and  warm-hearted  child.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  no  bad  school- 
master for  a  foundling  with  the 
world  before  him, — and  not  an  un- 
friendly one.  He  never  gives  way 
to  passion;  he  is  always  just;  he 
has  studied  human  nature  closely, 
and  he  reads  the  boy  like  a  book. 
Characteristically  he  begins  by  mak- 
ing some  apology  for  Barberin  ;  for 
he  sees  that  Eemi's  faith  inhuman- 
ity has  been  rudely  shocked.  "  He 
is  not,  perhaps,  so  hard  as  you  ima- 
gine. He  has  not  the  means  of 
living ;  he  is  crippled ;  he  cannot 
work  any  more,  and  he  calculates 
that  he  cannot  let  himself  die  of 
hunger  for  the  sake  of  supporting 
you.  Understand,  once  for  all,  my 
boy,  that  life  is  too  often  a  battle, 
in  which  you  cannot  do  just  what 
you  please."  But  Eemi  is  not  to 
pass  his  life  in  comparative  freedom 
from  care  and  responsibility  under 
the  wing  of  Vitalis,  who,  after  all, 
finds  him  in  some  sort  of  food,  and 
stands  between  him  and  the  world. 
Even  before  the  successive  catas- 
trophes which  deprive  Vitalis  of 
the  means  of  livelihood,  and  then 
of  life  itself,  Eemi  is  cast  for  a  time 
on  his  own  resources,  and  has  some- 
opportunity  of  learning  to  act  inde- 
pendently. He  is  a  child  who  has 
been  growing  prematurely  into  a 
man ;  he  has  a  temperament  that, 
happily  for  him,  is  at  once  thought- 
ful and  insouciant.  Vitalis  is  under 
look  and  key,  and  the  boy  is  turned 
with  the  troupe  out  of  the  auberge 
where  they  had  been  staying.  He 
has  but  a  very  few  sous  in  his  purse, 
and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
support  himself  and  his  dependants 
by  falling  back  on  their  perform- 
ances without  their  chief.  The 
monkey,  who,  thanks  to  his  size, 
has  the  smallest  appetite  of  the 
party,  is  the  most  cheerful  and  the 
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least  sympathetic.  Eemi,  who  has 
got  into  the  habit  of  prattling  to 
the  dogs  and  to  himself,  gathers 
his  little  company  round  him,  and 
makes  them  a  solemn  address  in 
due  form. 

"You  wish  us  to  give  entertain- 
ments :  assuredly  it  is  good  advice  ; 
but  shall  we  make  any  money  ?  All 
depends  on  that.  If  we  don't  succeed, 
I  warn  you  that  we  have  but  three 
sous  for  our  whole  fortune.  So  we 
must  take  in  a  hole  or  two  in  our  belts. 
That  being  the  case,  I  venture  to  hope 
that  you  will  understand  the  full  grav- 
ity of  the  circumstances,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  playing  me  foolish  tricks,  you 
will  place  your  intelligence  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  company.  I  ask  for  obe- 
dience, sobriety,  and  courage.  Let  us 
close  our  files  and  count  upon  me  as 
I  count  on  you." 

The  dogs,  he  says,  understood 
his  meaning  if  they  did  not  enter 
into  all  the  refinements  of  his  elo- 
quence. But  as  for  M.  Joli-Coeur, 
the  monkey,  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  his  attention  fixed  on  any 
subject.  He  began  by  listening 
with  the  most  lively  interest ;  but 
the  next  moment  he  had  broken 
away,  and  was  swinging  himself 
in  the  branches  of  the  trees  over- 
head. "  Had  Capi  offered  me  such 
an  insult,  I  should  certainly  have 
felt  wounded,  but  nothing  surprised 
me  in  Joli-Co3ur :  he  was  only  an 
addlepate,  a  featherbrain ;  and  then, 
after  all,  it  was  very  natural  that 
he  should  like  to  amuse  himself  a 
little."  Thanks  to  the  indifference 
of  the  villagers,  and  the  officious 
interference  of  the  gardes  cham- 
petres,  the  miserable  little  company 
would  certainly  have  starved.  They 
are  saved  in  their  extremity  by  a 
happy  accident,  in  which  Eemi  for 
a  moment  touches  the  port  in  which 
he  is  to  rest  from  his  wanderings 
at  the  end  of  his  story.  They  are 
picked  up  on  a  floating  yacht-barge, 
to  play  for  the  entertainment  of  a 
crippled  English  boy,  whose  mother, 
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following  the  prescription  of  the 
doctors,  is  taking  him  for  a  cruise 
on  the  rivers  and  canals.  A  word 
on  Kami's  part  might  have  cut 
short  his  troubles.  We  and  the 
English  lady  know  what  he  does 
not, — that  she  had  been  robbed  of 
a  baby  in  Paris  some  years  before  ; 
and  her  maternal  heart  feels  a 
strange  affection  for  the  gentle- 
mannered  young  vagabond  who  has 
been  living  on  her  charity.  But 
Remi,  negatively  disingenuous  for 
once,  suppresses  the  fact  of  his  be- 
ing a  foundling  in  telling  his  story. 
He  is  afraid  of  being  ignominiously 
sent  away  as  no  fit  companion  for 
Arthur  Milligan.  So  when  Vitalis, 
on  his  release  from  prison,  declines, 
for  reasons  which  he  afterwards  re- 
pents, to  hand  the  boy  over  to  Mrs 
Milligan,  Re  mi  must  leave  the  float- 
ing Paradise  to  resume  his  wander- 
ings on  the  inhospitable  roads. 

The  incidents  in  which  Vitalis 
recognises  the  punishment  of  his 
egotism  come  in  as  picturesque 
illustrations  of  the  fate  of  solitary 
existences  in  a  world  which  is  busy 
with  its  own  concerns.  We  have 
them  lost  in  a  snowstorm  in  a  forest 
in  the  French  midlands,  and  house- 
less in  a  wild  winter  night  in  Paris; 
and  the  city  is  as  cruelly  indifferent 
as  the  country.  More  so,  indeed  ; 
for  in  the  forest  they  at  least  find 
shelter  in  a  woodcutter's  hut,  while 
in  Paris  the  old  man  dies  of  expos- 
ure. But  that  night  in  the  wood- 
lands has  cost  them  dear.  There  is 
a  veil  drawn  over  the  fate  of  Dolce 
and  Zerbino,  for,  having  strayed 
away  into  the  darkness,  they  are 
supposed  to  be  snapped  up  by  the 
wolves  who  are  howling  around  the 
hovel.  But  the  deathbed  of  poor 
M.  Joli-Co3ur  is  very  pathetic,  for 
he  pays  with  his  life  for  that  vola- 
tile temperament  of  his.  Instead 
of  curling  himself  up  warm  under 
his  master's  sheepskin,  he  has  chosen 
to  run  out  into  the  snowstorm,  and 


caught  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
He  is  recovered,  indeed,  and  taken  to 
the  nearest  village,  and  put  to  bed  in 
a  comfortable  room  in  the  auberge, 
where  all  that  medical  skill  can  do 
is  done  for  him.  Vitalis,  by  diplo- 
macy and  delicate  flattery,  has  even 
persuaded  the  doctor  of  the  place  to 
attend  to  him.  As  he  remarked  in 
his  most  insinuating  manner — 

"  No  doubt  the  patient  was  only  a 
monkey,  but  a  monkey  of  extraordinary 
genius  ;  and  a  comrade  besides,  and  a 
friend  for  us.  How  could  we  intrust 
so  remarkable  a  comedian  to  the  care 
of  an  ordinary  veterinary  surgeon ! 
Everybody  knows  that  those  village 
farriers  are  no  better  than  asses  ;  while 
everybody  knows,  too,  that  the  physi- 
cians in  their  different  degrees  are  all 
men  of  science, — so  much  so,  that  you 
are  certain  in  the  smallest  village  of 
finding  skill  and  generosity  when  you 
ring  at  the  doctor's  door.  Finally, 
though  the  monkey  is  only  a  beast, 
yet,  according  to  the  naturalists,  he 
so  closely  resembles  a  man  that  the 
diseases  of  the  one  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  other.  Is  it  not  interest- 
ing, from  this  point  of  view  of  art,  to 
study  the  points  in  which  those  mala- 
dies resemble  each  other  and  those  in 
which  they  differ  ? " 

The  doctor  does  his  best,  but  the 
disease  has  gone  too  far.  Joli- 
Coeur's  character  has  been  changed 
and  softened  by  illness.  He  clings 
to  his  friends,  and,  like  a  spoiled 
child,  will  let  neither  of  them  out 
of  his  sight.  He  even  craves  for 
sympathy  from  Capi  whom  he  used 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  tormenting. 
But  his  gourmandise  remains  by 
him  to  the  last,  nor  does  the  near 
approach  of  death  make  him  forget 
the  cunning  which  finally  precipi- 
tates his  end.  Remi  had  spent  his 
only  sous  in  buying  barley-sugar 
for  the  poor  little  invalid,  and  as 
Joli-Coeur  remarked  that  he  got  a 
piece  when  he  coughed,  he  took  to 
coughing  perpetually. 

"  When  I  found  out  the  trick,  you 
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may  be  sure  I  put  away  the  barley- 
sugar  ;  but  he  would  not  be  discour- 
aged. He  began  by  imploring  me 
with  suppliant  eyes ;  but  when  he  saw 
that  his  prayers  were  useless,  he  raised 
himself  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  bend- 
ing double,  with  one  hand  pressed 
upon  his  stomach,  he  coughed  with  all 
his  strength  ;  his  face  grew  flushed, 
the  veins  of  his  forehead  distended 
themselves,  the  tears  streamed  from  his 
eyes,  and  he  perished  by  suffocation — 
no  longer  playing  a  comedy,  but  for 
good  and  all." 

The  second  part  of  Kami's  public 
life  finds  him  his  own  master. 
Vitalis  is  dead  and  buried;  and 
Capi  has  transferred  his  allegiance. 
It  is  true  that  Yitalis  had  died 
because  he  could  not  find  friends 
and  a  shelter  at  a  moment's  notice  ; 
but  the  whole  moral  of  M.  Malot's 
book  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
disinterested  charity  in  the  world, 
and  especially  among  the  poor  who 
are  most  in  need  of  it.  Even  Bar- 
berin  found  an  apologist  in  Vitalis  ; 
and  Remi  is  always  stumbling  on 
somebody  who  lends  him  a  helping 
hand;  though  either  some  accident 
or  his  roving  instincts  make  him 
keep  continually  moving  on.  When 
he  loses  his  protector,  he  is  received 
for  a  time  into  the  family  of  a  weak 
but  worthy  market-gardener,  where 
he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  his 
future  wife.  There  is  some  novelty 
in  the  idea  of  making  the  chance 
acquaintance  of  two  children  de- 
velop into  a  serious  and  life-long 
attachment,  and  naturally  little  Lise 
does  not  figure  very  conspicuously 
in  the  story.  She  is  separated 
almost  immediately  from  her  boy- 
lover,  though  the  remembrance  of 
her  serves  as  a  guiding  star  to  keep 
him  in  the  path  of  honesty  and 
virtue,  which,  however,  he  has  never 
shown  an  inclination  to  quit.  But 
if  he  is  somewhat  too  young  for 
sentiment  and  a  passion,  he  is 
sorely  in  need  of  companionship 
and  friendship,  and  he  is  richly 
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rewarded,  as  it  turns  out,  for  a 
benevolent  impulse.  Remi  had  paid 
a  flying  visit  to  the  den  of  the  Ogre 
Garofali,  who  traded  on  the  wretch- 
edness of  small  Savoyard  organ- 
grinders,  and  there  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the 
victims  ;  and  by  a  hazard  he  re- 
news his  friendship  with  Mattia  as 
he  is  on  the  point  of  resuming  his 
wanderings. 

There  is  something  very  touch- 
ing in  the  rencontre  of  the  outcasts. 
Reini's  lot  had  been  by  no  means  an 
enviable  one,  but  in  comparison 
with  Mattia,  he  had  been  living 
on  velvet.  Not  only  had  Mattia 
never  known  kindness  since  a  spec- 
ulative uncle  carried  him  off  from 
his  mother,  but  he  had  been  half 
starved  and  brutally  ill-treated. 
What  makes  his  fate  more  poign- 
ant is,  that  he  had  his  recollections 
like  Re"  mi — recollections  of  a  real 
mother  and  of  a  little  sister  who 
had  loved  him  in  the  cottage  in 
Savoy.  Now  cast  out  into  the 
streets  of  Paris  with  his  fiddle,  he 
has  lost  heart,  and  resigned  himself 
to  dying.  Remi,  who  has  seen  the 
world,  and  is  comparatively  rich  in 
the  possession  of  a  few  loose  francs, 
takes  compassion  on  his  helpless- 
ness. He  chivalrously  resolves  to 
charge  himself  with  Mattia  and  his 
fortunes;  and  there  is  a  delight- 
fully natural  touch  of  flattered 
vanity  in  the  motives  that  bring 
him  to  his  benevolent  decision.  He 
has  the  pleasure,  for  the  first  time, 
of  play  ing  the  protector,  and  Mattia 
looks  up  to  him  with  naif  respect. 

"  I  can  work,"  says  Mattia,  enforc- 
ing his  appeal.  "To  begin  with,  I 
play  the  fiddle  ;  then  I  can  disjoint 
myself.  I  dance  on  the  rope,  I  jump 
through  the  hoops,  I  sing  ;  I  shall  be 
your  servant,  I  shall  obey  you.  I 
don't  ask  money,  only  food.  If  I  be- 
have badly,  you  shall  beat  me — that 
is  agreed  upon  ;  all  I  ask  is,  that 
you  don't  hit  me  on  the  head — that 
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must  be  agreed  on  too — for  my  head  is 
too  sensitive  since  Garofali  thumped 
me  on  it  so  constantly." 

A  more  industrious,  long-headed, 
and  intelligent  pair  of  little  fellows 
never  took  to  travelling  the  pro- 
vinces. Mattia  with  his  engaging 
qualities,  and  a  vast  capacity  for 
affection  now  that  he  has  found  a 
friend  to  lavish  it  on,  has  all  the 
suhtlety  of  the  Italian  in  embryo. 
This  juvenile  Machiavelli,  under 
his  airs  of  childish  simplicity,  takes 
the  measure  of  the  shrewd  French 
peasant  to  an  inch,  and  even 
manages  to  hold  his  own  with 
the  stern  minions  of  the  police. 
Remi  has  had  a  magnificent  idea, 
and  Mattia  has  thrown  himself  into 
it  heart  and  soul.  They  are  to  sing 
and  play  their  way  to  the  cottage 
of  the  Mere  Barberin,  having  pre- 
viously arranged  a  joyful  surprise 
for  her.  When  her  husband  met 
with  his  accident,  she  had  had, 
as  already  mentioned,  to  sell  the 
cow  she  lived  by,  and  now  they 
hope  to  replace  Eousette  with 
another.  So  while  they  gather  in 
sous  and  "  white  pieces  "  at  their 
al  fresco  concerts,  they  make  it 
their  pleasure  to  live  as  frugally 
as  they  may,  that  they  may  save 
all  they  can  towards  the  purchase- 
Hioney.  We  almost  forget  that 
they  are  mere  children,  till  Remi 
very  seasonably  reminds  us  of  it. 
They  had  bought  their  cow  at  last, 
to  their  great  joy  and  pride,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  kindly  farrier, 
and  were  conducting  her  towards 
her  destination  by  easy  stages. 
They  had  halted  for  their  morning 
meal,  and  to  let  her  feed  by  the 
side  of  the  road. 

"Naturally  we  had  done  eating 
long  before  the  cow  ;  then  after  ad- 
miring her  quite  long  enough,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  we  set  to  playing 
at  ball,  Mattia  and  me — for  you  must 
not  fancy  that  we  were  two  petits  bons- 
hommes,  grave  and  serious,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  getting  money.  If  we  led 
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a  life  unlike  that  of  children  of  our 
age,  we  had  all  the  same  the  tastes  and 
the  ideas  of  our  childhood, — that  is 
to  say,  we  liked  to  play  at  children's 
games,  nor  did  we  ever  let  a  day  go 
by  without  a  game  at  ball  or  leap-frog. 
All  at  once,  for  no  particular  reason 
very  often,  Mattia  would  say  to  me, 
'  Shall  we  have  a  game  ? '  Then  in  a 
turn  of  the  hand  we  laid  aside  our 
bags  and  our  instruments,  and  began 
to  play  on  the  road  ;  and  more  than 
once,  had  I  not  had  my  watch  to  re- 
mind me  of  the  hour,  we  should  have 
gone  on  playing  till  nightfall.  But  it 
warned  me  that  I  was  chief  of  the 
troupe, — that  we  must  work  and  get 
money  for  our  living;  and- then  I 
would  pass  the  band  of  my  harp  over 
my  aching  shoulders,  and  en  avant" 

It  is  a  charming  episode  where 
the  cow  is  introduced  on  the  sly 
into  Mere  Barberin's  empty  cow- 
shed ;  and  the  pleasant  practical 
joke  is  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess, while  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  old  lady  or  the  children  are  the 
most  delighted.  Then  there  is  a 
most  sensational  incident  which 
nearly  ends  in  a  disastrous  tragedy, 
when  Remi  is  shut  up  for  many 
days  in  a  coal-mine,  owing  to  an 
explosion  of  gas  and  an  influx  of 
water.  Casually  M.  Malot  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  free-thinking, 
the  serious  piety,  and  the  supersti- 
tion that  are  to  be  found  in  different 
members  of  the  French  labouring 
classes.  The  little  knot  of  impri- 
soned miners  in  the  imminent  ap- 
proach of  death,  express  their  inner- 
most feelings  as  if  they  had  met 
in  the  confessional ;  and  in  par- 
ticular there  is  a  fierce  outburst 
of  doctrinal  controversy  between 
a  bigoted  Catholic  and  a  devout 
Protestant  of  the  Cevennes.  But 
Remi's  wanderings  in  France  are 
drawing  to  a  conclusion.  His  visit 
of  gratitude  to  his  foster-mother,  and 
the  self-denial  he  showed  in  the 
purchase  of  the  cow,  have  brought 
him  a  reward  as  usual.  He  has  got  a 
clue  to  the  existence  of  relations  who 
have  been  looking  for  him,  and  is 
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c  nly  too  eager  to  be  received  into 
a  family  of  his  own.  He  has  all 
along  had  a  craving  for  affection, 
and  it  becomes  absorbing  and  over- 
powering, now  he  has  a  hope  of  its 
being  gratified.  He  never  doubts 
for  a  moment  that  his  friends  must 
be  rich,  for  Mere  Barberin  has  dwelt 
upon  the  costliness  of  his  baby- 
linen,  and  the  idea  fills  him  with 
delight, — not  so  much  for  himself 
as  for  those  who  have  been  good  to 
him ;  and  flattering  himself  with  the 
great  things  he  means  to  do  for 
them,  he  builds  all  kinds  of  castles 
in  the  air.  NOT  have  his  expecta- 
tions deceived  him,  as  it  proves  in 
the  end,  though  there  are  many 
slips  between  the  cup  and  the  lip. 
An  advertisement  that  takes  him 
over  to  England  in  search  of  his 
mother  lands  him  in  a  guet-apens. 
Though  his  English  adventures  are 
exciting  enough  in  all  conscience, 
we  must  say  that  they  compare  un- 
favourably with  his  French  experi- 
ences. M.  Malot  knows  England 
very  creditably  for  a  Frenchman, 
bat  naturally  he  shows  none  of  that 
intimate  familiarity  with  it  which 
gives  their  air  of  intense  vraisem- 
blance  to  his  French  pictures.  More- 
over, in  bringing  his  slight  plot  to  a 
hasty  climax,  he  does  considerable 
violence  to  probabilities.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  machinations  of  the 
malignant  uncle  who  has  been  the 
author  of  all  his  misery,  and  has 
stood  between  him  and  his  inher- 
itance, Remi  is  handed  over  to  a 
household  of  thieves,  who  are  im- 
posed upon  him  as  the  family  he  has 
been  in  search  of.  The  redeeming 
feature  in  that  part  of  his  story  is 
the  consistently  conscientious  way 
in  which  he  strives  to  get  up  filial 
and  fraternal  devotion  for  the  father 
and  brothers  from  whom  he  in- 
stinctively revolts.  Incorruptibly 
honest,  he  is  arrested  on  a  false 
charge,  to  be  rescued  by  Mattia  un- 
der circumstances  which  say  little 
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for  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  our 
police.  Safe  again  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Channel,  he  gives  him- 
self up  to  the  chase  of  Mrs  Milli- 
gan,  who,  as  he  suspects,  has  reasons 
to  be  interested  in  him  independ- 
ently of  their  former  acquaintance  ; 
and  the  mother  and  child,  after 
brief  but  satisfactory  explanations, 
fall  into  each  other's  arms.  Remi 
proves  to  be  a  rich  English  land- 
owner, which  accounts  for  the 
trouble  taken  to  make  away  with 
him,  and  the  difficulties  interposed 
in  the  way  of  his  recovery.  How 
he  marries  Lise,  who  has  been  cured 
of  her  dumbness  and  educated  by 
the  benevolent  care  of  Mrs  Mil- 
ligan  ;  how  his  younger  brother 
Arthur,  who  is  delighted  at  being 
disinherited,  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  Mattia's  sister  and  marries  her ; 
how  Mattia  himself,  developing  his 
extraordinary  genius,  becomes  the 
most  brilliant  violinist  of  the  age, — 
all  these  things  are  rather  hurriedly 
narrated  in  the  concluding  chapter. 
The  grateful  and  generous  Remi, 
unchanged  by  prosperity,  unites  all 
the  humble  friends  of  his  adversity 
in  a  great  family  fete  under  the 
ancestral  roof  of  the  Milligans  at 
Milligan  Park.  Even  Capi  in  his 
honoured  old  age  has  survived  to 
make  one  of  the  circle,  and  takes 
round  the  hat  among  "the  hon- 
ourable company,"  as  in  the  old 
strolling  days,  on  a  quest  that  is  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  charity; 
while  Mere  Barberin,  who  has  been 
persuaded  to  emigrate,  brings  down 
the  baby  who  is  her  special  care. 
We  should  willingly  have  had  the 
conclusion  simplified,  so  that  the 
ending  of  the  story  might  have  been 
more  in  harmony  with  its  course. 
But  to  French  readers  the  blemishes 
we  detect  in  the  English  scenes  will 
be  less  conspicuous ;  and  we  may 
say  that  on  the  whole  this  innocent 
novel  fully  deserves  the  honour  that 
has  been  done  it. 
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ON  a  Saturday  evening  in  the 
beginning  of  October  1878,  I  was 
driving,  or  rather  was  being  driven, 
along  the  road  between  Newmarket 
and  Ely,  intending  to  catch  a  train 
for  the  north  at  Ely.  The  past 
week  had  been  a  busy  one — three 
days  shooting  and  two  days  on 
Newmarket  heath.  It  was  the  week 
of  the  second  October  meeting. 
On  the  Saturday  in  question  I  had 
shot  until  the  last  minute  in  a  very 
high  wind,  and  I  felt  pleasantly 
tired  and  drowsy.  The  country 
through  which  I  was  passing  had 
once  been  familiar  to  me,  alas ! 
many  years  before,  when  I  was  at 
Cambridge;  and  there  were  few 
parts  of  it  over  which  I  had  not 
ridden  or  shot.  Lying  as  it  does 
on  the  borders  of  Fenland,  it  can- 
not be  called  exactly  pretty ;  yet  it 
has  distinctive  features  which,  aided 
as  they  were  that  night  by  pleasant 
recollections,  to  my  eye  redeemed 
its  plainness.  The  long  stretches  of 
training  ground  on  the  Lime-kilns 
and  Warren  hill  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  monster  form  of  Ely  Cathedral 
rising  out  of  the  fens  on  the  other, 
relieved  the  pervading  sense  of  flat- 
ness ;  while  the  well-bushed  fields, 
dotted  with  many  a  covey,  were 
pleasantly  suggestive  of  good  sport. 
I  always  admired  the  effect  of  wind- 
mills in  a  landscape,  and  there  are 
many  there ;  and  as  I  drove  along, 
a  frosty  sun  setting  behind  them 
added  to  their  picturesque  effect. 

I  was  engaged  in  thinking  over 
my  old  college  days  when  we  reached 
a  sleepy  little  town  called  Soham 
(population  5000  last  census),  half- 
way between  Ely  and  Newmarket. 
I  may  observe  parenthetically  that, 
after  full  inquiry,  I  have  failed  to 


discover  any  reason  why  5000  per- 
sons should  reside  in  Soham ;  but 
that  is  their  affair.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  inhabitants  were  lounging 
about  the  main  street,  gossiping  in 

f coups,  or  making  purchases  for 
unday.  The  shops  were  lighted, 
and  I  was  admiring  the  combined 
effect  of  the  lights  of  the  town  and 
the  frosty  sunset,  when  I  was  driven 
abruptly  into  the  courtyard  of  an 
inn  in  the  High  Street.  My  driver 
said  that  the  horse  required  water ; 
but  the  truth  was,  that  five  days' 
continuous  racing  had  awakened  in 
the  man  a  deathless  thirst  which 
required  frequent  slaking.  He  ac- 
cordingly beckoned  to  an  ostler,  and 
darted  into  the  taproom,  leaving 
me  in  the  dogcart,  too  lazy  to  dis- 
mount. 

Gradually  half-a-dozen  of  the 
townspeople  gathered  round  the 
cart,  and  examined  it  and  me  in 
silence.  I  closed  my  eyes  and 
smoked  on.  Presently  I  felt  that 
some  one  was  looking  at  me, — a 
peculiar  and  uncanny  sensation, 
which  most  people  have  at  some 
time  experienced.  I  opened  my 
eyes,  and  saw  six  pair  of  vacuous 
eyes  fixed  on  me  as  before.  I  ob- 
served, however,  that  another  dog- 
cart had  entered  the  yard.  It  was 
empty,  the  driver  being  no  doubt 
employed  in  the  same  way  as  mine. 
I  again  closed  my  eyes,  again  felt 
the  sensation  that  some  one  was 
looking  at  me,  again  opened  my 
eyes,  and  this  time  looked  behind 
me.  What  a  curiously  magnetic 
effect  the  human  eye  has  !  Why 
do  you  look  up  when  some  one  is 
looking  at  you?  Certainly  not 
always  because  the  looker  wishes 
you  to  do  so ;  for  sometimes  it  is 
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Tust  from  his  intense  anxiety  to 
escape  observation  that  he  looks  so 
hard.  And  so  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  the  look  which  attracted  me 
should  have  repelled  me.  I  saw 
a  man  walking  hastily  out  of  the 
yard  :  his  eyes,  which  were  stealth- 
ily fixed  on  me,  told  plainly  that 
lie  wished  to  escape  observation. 
On  my  turning  round  he  at  once 
•stood  still ;  and,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  look  at  me,  his  whole  ex- 
pression changed  from  eager  watch- 
fulness to  stolid  unconcern.  To  look 
at  him  now,  he  might  be  one  of 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Soham. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
him  at  first  sight,  but  as  I  felt  sure 
that  his  was  the  eye  whose  influence 
[  had  felt,  I  examined  him  pretty 
closely.  He  was  short  and  plump, 
and  might  have  been  any  age  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  forty- five. 
His  hair  was  red,  fiery  red,  but  his 
beard  and  moustache  were  a  comely 
auburn.  His  face  was  tanned,  by 
exposure  to  the  sun,  to  a  colour 
which  harmonised  well  either  with 
his  hair  or  his  beard.  His  eyes 
were  small  and  pig-like  ;  they  were 
utterly  devoid  of  expression,  but 
at  the  same  time  conveyed  an 
uncomfortable  sense  of  concealed 
intelligence  and  observation;  and 
this  feeling  was  intensified  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  traversed 
their  contracted  orbit.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  somewhat  horsey  morn- 
ing  suit  of  sober  colours. 


He  endured  my  survey  without 
winking.  I  felt  unaccountably  pro- 
voked by  his  stolid  gaze,  and  turned 
away.  As  we  drove  out  of  the 
yard  I  caught  his  eye  again;  he 
had  turned  on  his  heels  just  enough 
to  enable  him  to  watch  me  as  I 
drove  up  the  street,  and  his  hot 
little  eyes  remained  glued  to  me  to 
the  last.  I  thought  no  more  of 
him  for  the  time,  but  the  phantom 
would  not  be  laid.  In  the  early 
daylight  at  Newcastle  station  I 
thought  I  saw  two  pig-like  eyes 
looking  at  me  over  the  collar  of  a 
huge  Ulster;  and  at  Edinburgh  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  short,  stout 
clergyman,  with  a  beautiful  auburn 
beard,  who  again  reminded  me  of 
the  unwelcome  stranger. 

Then  for  the  first  time  it  struck 
me  that  I  had  seen  the  man  of 
Soham,  or  some  one  very  like  him, 
before ;  who  was  it  ?  Suddenly 
memory  came  to  my  aid.  "  Eufus 
Hickman,  by  all  that's  mysterious," 
I  exclaimed,  "  revisiting  the  haunts 
of  his  youth  ! "  I  thereupon  fell 
into  a  reverie  on  Rufus,  which 
lasted  till  I  reached  Perth.  The 
substance  of  my  recollections  of 
that  remarkable  man  I  shall  em- 
body in  the  next  chapter ;  but  I 
little  thought,  as  I  laughed  over  his 
memory,  that  the  express  by  which 
I  travelled  would  shortly  deposit  at 
Perth  station  the  plump  person  and 
golden  head  of  Eufus  Hickman 
himself. 


ii. 


When  I  was  at  Cambridge  there 
existed  (and  I  believe  there  still 
exists)  opposite  the  main  gate  of 
Trinity,  a  club  called  the  Athen- 
i<3um.  It  corresponded  in  some 
respects  to  the  Bullingdon  at  Ox- 
ford, and  in  a  social  point  of  view 
was  the  leading  club  in  the  Uni- 
versity. It  was  small  and  select, 


convivial  and  easy  -  going.  The 
atmosphere  was  certainly  not  con- 
ducive to  study,  but  reading  was 
not  impossible  :  its  members  pass- 
ed examinations  and  took  degrees 
(sometimes  honours)  like  other 
people.  Again,  their  way  of  living 
was  expensive,  but  if  a  man  wished 
to  live  economically  he  was  allowed 
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to  do  so  without  being  sneered  at. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  the  prevailing  features 
of  the  Club  were  sport  and  conviv- 
iality. In  the  matter  of  sport  our 
tastes  varied.  We  had  a  horsey 
element  who  hunted,  drove,  rode 
with  the  drag,  went  frequently  to 
Newmarket,  and  were  supposed  to 
be  in  the  secrets  of  the  leading 
stables  there.  The  rest  of  us  from 
time  to  time  did  homage  to  the 
horsey  contingent,  by  putting  into 
sweepstakes  and  going  to  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Two  Thousand  in  a 
body,  and  betting  mildly  on  the  odd 
and  even  horses.  Others  played 
tennis,  rackets,  and  cricket.  Boat- 
ing alone  was  eschewed ;  it  was  too 
exacting,  and  required  too  regular 
and  unconvivial  habits.  Others 
devoted  themselves  to  amateur 
theatricals  at  the  A.D.C.  (short 
for  the  Amateur  Dramatic  Com- 
pany), which  I  believe  has  become 
a  permanent  and  celebrated  insti- 
tution. 

As  to  matters  convivial,  we  dined 
a  good  deal  and  supped  a  good 
deal;  but  we  were  scarcely  free 
agents  in  the  matter.  The  only 
legitimate  burden  we  had  was  the 
Athenaeum  supper,  which  the  mem- 
bers gave  at  their  rooms  in  turn. 
But  by  prescriptive  usage  the  old 
dining -clubs  —  the  Beefsteak  and 
the  True  Blue,  as  well  as  some  more 
modern — were  for  the  most  part 
recruited  from  our  ranks.  Again, 
thanks  to  the  extremely  bad 
dinners  such  of  us  as  were  not 
noblemen  or  fellow  -  commoners 
were  given  in  the  college  halls, 
and  the  inhuman  hour,  four  o'clock 
P.M.,  at  which  we  were  expected  to 
eat  them,  we  seldom  dined  there ; 
and  this  led  to  much  unnecessary 
expense,  for  which  the  dons  and  the 
the  college  cooks  were  directly  re- 
sponsible. For  the  bad  dinners 
the  cook  was  to  blame  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  then  the  dons  were 


bribed  to  silence  by  getting  a  good 
one,  and  gave  us  no  redress.  As 
to  the  hour,  our  theory  was  that 
the  cook  fixed  it  so  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  eat  even  that 
which  he  set  before  us;  and  that 
some  peculiarity  in  the  digestive 
organs  of  the  dons  (whom  we  al- 
ways regarded  as  more  or  less  than 
human)  enabled  them  to  connive 
at  it  without  discomfort.  At  first 
we  attempted  to  dine  frugally. 
But,  alas  !  the  dinners  gradually  in- 
creased in  luxuriousness,  and  in  the 
end,  I  believe,  more  was  spent  on 
our  daily  dinners  than  on  all  the 
other  entertainments  put  together. 
Meanwhile  the  college  cook  pock- 
eted our  money  and  grew  rich. 

To  this  Club  I  was  elected  through 
the  good  offices  of  some  of  my  old 
schoolfellows;  and  one  rainy  day 
in  November  I  was  taken  to  the 
rooms  to  be  formally  introduced. 
I  was  first  taken  into  a  back  room 
which  was  used  as  a  smoking-room. 
It  was  quite  empty.  The  reason 
soon  appeared.  I  heard  one  loud 
squeal  proceed  from  another  room  ; 
it  was  immediately  suppressed,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  silence  broken 
only  by  an  occasional  murmur  of 
satisfaction  and  expectation,  which 
evidently  proceeded  from  a  consid- 
erable number  of  persons. 

"What  on  earth  is  that?"  I 
asked. 

"Oh,  they're  only  painting  Eufus, 
I  suppose/'  said  my  friend ;  "let  us 
go  and  see  it." 

We  rushed  into  the  next  room 
and  found  it  crowded.  On  a  settee 
or  sofa  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
there  lay  a  short,  stout  gentleman — 
not  apparently  of  his  own  free  will, 
as  two  members  of  the  Club  were 
sitting  on  his  legs  and  two  were 
holding  his  hands, — but  his  features 
were  placid,  and  his  eyes  closed ; 
his  struggles  were  over.  A  tall 
dark  man  (Langton  by  name,  who 
was  noted  for  his  skill  in  scene- 
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painting  at  the  A.D.C.)  was  engaged 
in  painting  the  victim's  face.  In 
his  right  hand  he  held  a  quill 
the  feather  of  which  served  as  a 
paint-brush  ;  over  his  left  arm  was 
thrown  a  handkerchief,  while  in  his 
left  hand  was  an  ink-bottle  contain- 
ing red  ink.  Every  now  and  then 
he  darted  forward  and  dashed  in 
his  colours  over  brow,  nose,  and 
cheeks,  then  drew  back  and  sur- 
veyed his  work ;  then  rubbed  out 
or  smudged  some  of  the  colouring 
with  his  handkerchief;  then  dashed 
in  some  more  colour,  and  finally 
threw  his  instruments  away  in  dis- 
gust. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  do 
not  pretend  that  even  my  art  could 
do  justice  to  those  carrots  any  more 
than  it  could  reproduce  the  auburn 
of  that  beard.  But  I  did  hope  (it 
has,  I  may  say,  been  the  dream  of 
my  professional  life)  to  produce  on 
those  there  cheeks  and  nose,  on 
that  cold  expanse  of  white,  on  that 
middle  distance,  if  I  may  so  term 
it,  a  mezzotint  which,  without  un- 
duly detracting  from  the  glorious 
fire  of  the  carrots,  should  bring 
them  into  closer  harmony  with  the 
golden  hues  of  the  beard.  I  have 
failed  !  With  these  imperfect  tools 
success  is  impossible.  But  I  do 
not  despair.  I  shall  attend  my 
sitter  again  shortly.  Now,  who  is 
for  whist  ? " 

At  these  words  the  meeting 
broke  up.  The  sitter's  legs  and 
arms  being  liberated,  he  disappear- 
ed with  the  rapidity  of  a  clown 
in  a  pantomime.  Where  he  went, 
and  how  he  removed  the  blotches 
of  red  ink,  I  know  not ;  but  in 
five  minutes  he  reappeared  spotless 
and  in  friendly  conversation  with 
two  of  his  persecutors.  Strangely 
enough,  everybody  seemed  to  ignore 
the  recent  performance,  and  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  informa- 
tion. All  I  learned  then  was  that 
she  victim  was  Hickman  of  (I  may 


call  it)  St  Botolph's  ;  that  he  was 
known  as  Rufus,  or  Joe  Hrckman 
— being  called  Rufus  on  account  of 
his  hair,  and  Joe  on  account  of  his 
fatness ;  that  he  answered  to  Joe 
but  objected  to  Eufus,  and  would 
accept  the  latter  sobriquet  from  no- 
thing under  a  peer  or  those  of  his 
friends  who  were  able  and  willing 
to  thrash  him  if  he  demurred.  In 
answer  to  further  inquiries,  I  was 
told,  curtly,  that  "I  should  see 
enough  of  him  soon."  I  had  there- 
fore to  content  myself  with  looking 
at  Hickman.  He  was  stout  and 
plump.  But  why  waste  words  1 
He  was  the  image  of  the  stranger 
who  attracted  my  attention  at 
Soham,  except  in  two  points : 
first,  his  hair,  as  distinguished 
from  his  beard,  was  cropped  close, 
so  as  to  mitigate  as  far  as  might 
be  its  fiery  hue;  and  secondly, 
his  face  was  not  sunburnt,  but  a 
very  faint  pink.  It  was  this  com- 
parative pallor  which  offended  the 
eye  of  the  artist,  and  led  to  his 
well-meaning  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  colours ;  it  was  ab- 
sence of  pallor  and  length  of  hair 
in  the  stranger  which  prevented  me 
from  sooner  connecting  him  with 
Hickman. 

That  night  I  went  to  an  Athe- 
naeum supper  at  Magdalene.  I 
found  Rufus  seated  between  Lang- 
ton  and  one  of  the  men  whom  I 
had  seen  sitting  on  his  legs.  Things 
seemed  changed.  No  longer  the  butt 
of  the  party,  he  was  engaged  in 
singing  a  song  of  his  own  composi- 
tion, in  which  various  members  of 
the  Club  were  lampooned  with,  it 
struck  me,  not  too  much  good- 
humour.  Nobody  else  seemed  to 
think  so  at  first,  and  the  song  was 
much  applauded.  In  a  few  minutes, 
however,  a  very  powerful  youth 
named  "Bull"  Vernon  (no  doubt 
one  of  the  lampooned),  who  had 
been  engaged  in  finishing  a  large 
plate  of  lobster  -  salad,  rose  with 
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great  deliberation,  and  having  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  stick  and 
a  handkerchief,  abruptly  withdrew 
the  bard's  chair ;  then  darting  upon 
him,  in  a  few  seconds,  with  a  little 
assistance,  which  was  cheerfully 
given,  he  trussed  him  adroitly  and 
pushed  him  under  the  table,  where 
for  a  considerable  time  he  remained, 
no  one  paying  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  his  alternate  entreaties  and 
abuse.  Vernon  was  the  Hercules 
of  the  Athenaeum.  He  was  a  man 
of  action  though  of  few  words,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  by  right  of 
strength  called  Hickman  Rufus. 

From  what  I  saw  that  day,  so 
much  was  plain  that  Rufus  was  the 
recognised  jester  of  the  Club.  I 
soon  perceived  that,  like  some  of 
the  jesters  of  old,  he  was  a  fool  with 
a  purpose,  although  our  easy-going 
friends  did  not  care  to  see  it.  The 
truth  was,  he  was  a  very  shrewd 
fellow.  He  held  a  scholarship  in 
his  college,  and  while  he  was  ap- 
parently leading  a  jovial  life,  he 
was  reading  hard  at  odd  hours.  I 
only  found  this  out  by  accident,  as 
he  never  spoke  of  his  reading.  An- 
other thing  which  I  found  out  by 
degrees  was,  that  he  really  had 
scarcely  a  taste  in  common  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Club.  He 
could  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  ride 
or  play  games  ;  he  had  no  head  for 
wine;  and  smoke  was  poison  to  him. 
But  for  some  good  and  sufficient 
reason,  like  the  Hon.  Mr  Deuceace, 
he,  to  his  great  bodily  discomfort, 
sacrificed  his  individual  tastes  in  all 
these  matters.  The  only  sport  in 
which  he  took  the  slightest  inter- 
est was  racing.  Even  as  to  this 
he  seemed  indifferent;  but  when 
he  condescended  to  converse  on 
the  subject,  he  betrayed  a  marvel- 
lous acquaintance  with  the  names 
of  horses  and  the  state  of  the 
odds. 

He  certainly  managed  the  men 
he  cultivated  to  admiration.  He 


knew  exactly  when  to  play  the 
fool,  and  (generally)  whom  he  might 
attack  with  impunity.  He  also 
knew  when  to  be  serious.  Being 
really  a  shrewd,  clever  man,  he 
could  give  his  noble  patrons  excel- 
lent advice  when  they  got  into 
scrapes.  Nor  was  his  assistance 
confined  to  advice.  If  a  man  of 
sufficient  consideration  required  a 
few  pounds  in  a  hurry,  Rufus,  al- 
though avowedly  a  poor  man,  could 
always  help  him  in  his  difficulty; 
and  he  was  known  more  than  once 
to  coach  the  same  class  of  man 
for  his  little-go  or  other  examina- 
tion with  the  best  results,  where  the 
legitimate  coach  had  failed.  Lastly, 
his  manner  was  bluff  and  inde- 
pendent, and  did  not  in  the  least 
convey  the  idea  that  he  was  a  toady 
— but  he  was. 

What  perhaps  endeared  him  more 
than  anything  else  to  the  under- 
graduate mind  was,  that  he  had  an 
excellent  eye  for  a  practical  joke, 
especially  at  the  expense  of  the 
University  authorities  or  of  the 
town.  His  was  the  mind,  though 
not  the  hand,  which  removed  the 
"whistle"  signal  from  the  New- 
market line  and  planted  it,  in  the 
early  morning,  in  front  of  the  late 
Dr  Whewell's  windows.  By  his 
efforts  a  regular  supply  of  geese, 
ducks,  goats,  and  other  creatures 
(on  one  occasion  a  roe-deer)  was 
furtively  introduced  into  college 
quadrangles  and  with  difficulty 
expelled  by  the  whole  strength  of 
the  college.  He  organised  what  he 
called  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  smaller  col- 
leges, with  special  reference  to  the 
habits  of  the  dons,  the  outrageous- 
ly impudent  proceedings  of  which 
must  be  left  to  imagination.  I 
may  state,  however,  that  a  second 
visit  to  St  Catharine's  Hall  having 
been  found  necessary  on  account  of 
the  obscurity  and  importance  of 
the  subject,  the  meeting  of  the 
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commission  was  hurriedly  broken 
up  on  account  of  a  threatening  and 
Zulu -like  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  men  of  the  place,  who  had 
observed  the  proceedings  at  the 
first  meeting  with  silent  indigna- 
tion. 

He  was  also  the  founder  and 
secretary  of  an  antiquarian  society, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  collect 
curious  brasses  and  other  objects  of 
interest  from  the  ancient  town; 
but  the  museum  was  kept  not  in 
his  rooms  but  at  Yemen's.  I  re- 
member being  shown  a  remarkably 
fine  brass,  two  feet  by  one  and  a  half, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  found 
on  the  door  of  a  carver  and  gilder 
in  Petty  Cury,  who  was  evidently 
ignorant  of  its  value.  I  have  also 
seen  that  curious  antique,  the 
knocker  of  the  House  of  Correction, 
which  Rufus  removed  with  his  own 
hand  one  dark  night — the  only 
occasion  on  which  he  was  known 
to  expose  himself  to  personal  risk. 
Having  secured  the  knocker,  he 
was  carrying  it  to  the  museum  by  a 
string  under  his  gown,  when,  hap- 
pening to  pass  Sergeant  Robinson 
of  the  police  force,  he  was  so  much 
elated  as  to  say,  "  Good  -  night, 
Bobby."  At  that  moment  the 
string  broke  and  the  knocker  fell. 
With  admirable  presence  of  mind 
Rufus  snatched  it  up  and  tore  on  to 
Parker's  Piece,  where  he  lay  pant- 
ing till  the  gallant  sergeant,  who 
had  no  lantern,  groped  his  way 
past. 

He  had  not  the  same  objection 
to  his  friends  getting  into  trouble, 
as  I  found  out  to  my  cost.  And  this 
brings  me  to  a  curious  habit  he  had. 
Rufus  delighted  to  dress  himself 
as  a  cad — not  as  a  Cambridge  cad, 
which  is  a  distinct  species,  but  as 
a  mechanic  or  labourer — and  follow 
the  proctors  on  their  rounds.  The 
disguise  was  complete.  Dressed  as 
a  gentleman,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
looked  a  gentleman.  Dressed  as  a 
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cad,  he  looked  a  born  yokel, — a 
stolid,  heavy,  and  rather  respectable 
boor,  with  no  more  signs  of  intelli- 
gence than  a  pillar  letter-box. 

One  night  he  got  me  proctorised, 
not,  I  believe,  of  malice  prepense, 
but  from  sheer  devilry,  to  see  how  I 
should  look.  I  had  been  playing 
all  day  at  Tenner's,  and  had  gone  to 
dine  with  one  of  the  eleven  in  his 
rooms  on  King's  Parade,  without 
going  home  for  my  cap  and  gown. 
About  10  P.M.  I  was  proceeding  to 
my  rooms  in  the  market-place  when 
I  saw  the  proctor  coming  towards 
me  past  the  door  of  St  Mary's.  I 
bolted  round  the  corner  of  King's 
Parade,  and  should  certainly  have 
escaped  if  a  cad  who  was  standing 
at  the  corner  had  not  "named"  me. 

"  Go  it,  Measter  Morton !  old 
Bowling's  gainin'  on  yer ! " 

The  moment  my  name  was  men- 
tioned it  was  all  up.  A  cheerful 
voice  behind  said — 

"  You  need  not  run,  Mr  Morton, 
I  know  you  ; "  and  the  proctor — 
Young  of  King's,  with  whom  I 
had  been  playing  that  very  after- 
noon—  came  up,  proctorised  me 
gaily,  and  passed  on. 

I  turned  angrily  on  the  cad  who 
had  betrayed  me,  and  found  the 
small  eyes  of  Rufus  Hickman  fixed 
upon  me  with  an  idiotic  expression. 
I  failed  to  see  the  humour  of  the 
thing,  and  treated  myself  to  a  hand- 
some assault  upon  him  on  the  spot ; 
— a  rash  proceeding,  as  his  uncouth 
yells,  uttered  in  genuine  Cambridge- 
shire, which  I  cannot  reproduce, 
brought  to  his  rescue  a  lot  of  cads 
who  thought  a  town  and  gown  row 
was  going  on,  and  I  with  difficulty 
escaped  to  my  rooms. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  Rufus's  cur- 
riculum was  drawing  to  a  close. 
He  had  made  several  influential 
friends,  who  would  have  been  of 
the  greatest  use  to  him,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  he  intended  they  should 
be,  if  he  could  only  have  kept  his 
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temper  for  three  months  longer. 
In  three  months  he  would  have 
been  safe,  as  you  cannot  paint  a 
man  or  take  similar  liberties  with 
him  in  a  London  club.  But  it  was 
not  to  be.  One  fine  October  day 
the  whole  Club  went  to  see  the 
Cambridgeshire  run  at  Newmarket, 
with  three  exceptions,  Rufus  and 
two  young' fellows,  the  Hon.  Richard 
du  Cane  and  George  Ashton,  who 
had  been  in  the  Club  for  only  six 
months.  The  two  gentlemen  last 
named  having  been  gated  (that  is, 
having  been  ordered  to  remain  in 
their  lodgings  or  college  after  a  cer- 
tain hour  in  the  evening)  for  some 
breach  of  discipline,  and  having 
broken  their  gates  (that  is,  failed  to 
remain  in  their  rooms  or  college  as 
required),  were  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Newmarket  week  re- 
quired to  report  themselves  at  the 
hours  of  12  noon  and  2  and  4 
P.M.,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  go  to  Newmarket,  and 
indeed  out  of  Cambridge.  They 
wandered  about  in  misery  all  the 
morning,  and  reported  themselves 
at  noon  ;  then  they  played  billiards 
for  an  hour ;  then  they  lunched 
heavily  at  Lichfield's  and  reported 
themselves  again.  At  this  point, 
their  resources  being  exhausted, 
they  repaired  to  the  Athenaeum, 
intending  to  smoke  the  next  two 
hours  away.  Unhappily,  instead 
of  going  straight  into  the  smoking- 
room,  Du  Cane,  in  an  evil  moment, 
looked  into  the  reading-room.  There 
sat  a  solitary  man,  Rufus  Hickman, 
writing  letters.  Things  had  gone 
badly  with  him  that  morning,  and 
he  was  in  a  very  crusty  humour. 
No  Cambridgeshire  for  him.  His 
elder  brother  had,  by  letter  re- 
ceived that  morning,  flatly  declined 
to  advance  a  small  but  necessary 
sum.  Secondly,  he  had  just  had 
a  very  angry  interview  with  Dr 
Blowitz,  the  senior  dean  of  his  col- 
lege, who  had  recently  been  made 


a  proctor,  and  signalised  his  acces- 
sion to  that  office  by  at  once  de- 
tecting Rufus  in  his  rustic  attire. 
Not  content  with  dealing  with  him 
according  to  law  qua  proctor,  Dr 
Blowitz  felt  he  had  a  duty  to  dis- 
charge as  dean  ;  he  accordingly 
had  that  morning  severely  repri- 
manded Rufus,  putting  the  very 
worst  construction  on  the  dis- 
guise, and  gated  him  at  9  P.M. 
for  a  month.  There  had  been 
very  plain  speaking  on  both  sides. 
Lastly,  his  coach  had  told  him  that 
he  could  not  guarantee  even  a 
second  class  in  the  approaching 
tripos.  It  was  this  moment,  when, 
I  believe,  he  would  not  have  en- 
dured even  the  master -hand  of 
Langton,  that  these  two  young  fools 
selected  for  their  first  attempt  to 
paint  him.  Here  they  thought  was 
a  find  for  a  dull  afternoon.  With 
a  view-halloo,  Du  Cane  bounded 
into  the  room  and  seized  the  pen 
with  which  Rufus  was  writing.  He- 
was  just  stretching  out  his  hand 
towards  the  red -ink  bottle,  and 
Ashton  had  just  laid  his  hand 
on  Rufus's  collar,  when  two  very 
unexpected  things  occurred :  the 
Hon.  R,  du  Cane  was  knocked 
down  by  a  well-planted  left-hander 
in  the  eye,  and  the  red  ink  was 
thereafter  emptied  on  his  face ; 
Ashton  was  knocked  out  of  time 
by  a  similar  blow  on  the  nose.  By 
the  time  the  young  men  picked 
themselves  up,  Rufus  had  vanished. 
This  was  the  news  that  greeted 
us  on  our  return.  We  did  not 
waste  much  pity  on  the  amateurs, 
because,  as  Langton  explained  to 
them,  Rufus  was  a  royal  beast  whom 
only  certain  privileged  persons  were 
entitled  to  draw  or  paint.  We 
were  more  disturbed  by  the  arrival 
of  a  note,  addressed  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Club,  in  the  following  terms : 

"ST  BOTOLPH'S,  October  18 — . 
"  SIR, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that 
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I  do  not  desire  to  remain  any  longer 
a  member  of  the  Athenreum  Club. 
Be  so  good  as  to  remove  my  name 
from  the  list  of  members. — I  am 
your  obedient  servant, 

"  GEORGE  HICKMAN. 

"Hox.  RALPH  DAYRELL, 

"Hon.  Sec.,  Athenccum  Club." 

"  George  or  Joseph  or  Rufus 
Hickman,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing. 
But,  I  say,  what's  to  be  done  1 "  said 
Dayrell. 

As  the  committee  were  all  pres- 
ent, they  at  once  sat  on  the  letter. 
We  were  annoyed  at  what  had  be- 
fallen our  jester,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  next  day  a  select  sub-committee, 
consisting  of  the  Earl  of  Brayke- 
backe,  chairman,  Mr  Langton,  and 
Mr  Morton  (myself)  should  wait  on 
Rufus  and  bring  him  to  reason. 
Vernon  begged  so  earnestly  to  be 
added  to  the  number,  and  made  so 
many  promises  of  good  behaviour, 
that  against  our  better  judgment 
we  consented.  Du  Cane  and  Ash- 
ton  good  -  humouredly  empowered 
us  to  offer  a  full  apology  on  their 
behalf. 

At  noon  next  day  the  deputation 
met  at  the  Athenaeum,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  St  Botolph's.  We 
soon  missed  Vernon.  "  Where  has 
•ihat  fellow  gone  ? "  said  Langton. 
Vernon  reappeared,  coming  out  of  a 
stationer's  shop  with  a  small  bottle 
)f  red  ink  in  his  hand,  the  cork  of 
which  had  been  thoughtfully  re- 
moved. 

"Now,  Vernon,  we  must  have 
lone  of  that,"  said  our  chairman. 
'Very  well,"  said  Vernon.  We 
massed  Vernon's  rooms ;  he  again 
Disappeared,  but  soon  overtook  us. 
We  reached  St  Botolph's  without 
further  delay,  and  walked  into  the 
:  nner  court.  As  we  did  so,  we  ob- 
terved  a  red  fox-like  head  being 
cautiously  withdrawn  from  an  upper 
window.  Eufus  was  chez  lui;  but 
ids  outer  door  or  "oak"  was  closed, 


which  is  a  delicate  way  among  uni- 
versity men  of  saying  "Not  at 
home."  We  knocked  and  shouted, 
but  no  reply  was  vouchsafed. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Ver- 
non; and  quietly  drawing  some 
most  burglarious  tools  (the  antiqua- 
rian museum  tools,  in  fact)  from  his 
pocket,  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
he  forced  the  lock  of  the  outer  door. 
A  skilful  application  of  his  foot  to 
the  inner  door  about  the  region  of 
the  lock  opened  it,  and  the  deputa- 
tion entered  the  room. 

"  Good  morning,  Hickman,"  said 
Braykebacke. 

"  Good  morning,  Rufus,"  said 
Langton  and  Vernon. 

"  Good  morning,  Joe,"  said  I. 

No  answer.  Rufus  was  seated 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  with  his 
back  to  the  wall,  and  close  to  a  win- 
dow which  looked  into  the  court. 
In  front  of  him  stood  a  good-sized 
square  table,  covered  with  books. 
As  he  sat,  looking  silently  at  us, 
Rufus  would  have  looked  like  a 
Roman  senator  waiting  to  have  his 
beard  plucked,  had  it  not  been  that 
he  showed  signs  of  resistance — 
having  securely  "  castled  "  himself 
behind  his  table,  and  armed  himself 
with  a  very  formidable  wooden 
ruler.  The  deputation,  other  than 
Vernon,  sat  down  opposite  Rufus. 
Vernon  kept  moving  about  the 
room,  ostensibly  looking  at  the 
pictures ;  but  he  disturbed  us 
greatly  by  incessantly  appealing  to 
us  by  signals  and  production  of  his 
ink-bottle,  whether  the  time  for 
action  had  not  come.  Rufus  never 
lost  sight  of  him.  After  an  awk- 
ward pause  Rufus  said  to  us  collec- 
tively— 

"  Well,  can't  you  speak  ?  Don't 
sit  looking  at  me  like  a  pack  of 
fools." 

Braykebacke  at  length  found  his 
tongue.  He  spoke  very  slowly, 
and  rather  formally — this  was  his 
natural  manner,  and  not  affected. 
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"Do  try  to  be  civil,  Hickman. 
The  committee  of  the  Athenaeum 
have  asked  us — (now,  do  be  quiet, 
Vernon) — to  ask  you  to  reconsider 
your  resolution  to  leave  the  Club.  I 
am  sure — (Vernon,  I  must  beg  you 
to  sit  down) — we  should  all  miss 
you ;  and,  ah — Du  Cane  and  Ash- 
ton  are  quite  ready  to  apologise." 

The  silent  stare  of  the  pig-like 
eyes  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
paused. 

"  Now  Joe,  old  fellow,"  Langton 
broke  in,  "  don't  be  a  fool.  It  shall 
never  happen  again.  And  I'll  tell 
you  what,  as  an  inducement,  I  sol- 
emnly promise  never  to  paint  you 
again.  I'll  abjure  my  arts — 

'I'll  break  my  brush, 
Bury't  a  certain  fadom  in  the  earth, 
And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound 
I'll  drown  my  ink-pot.'  " 

"  Stop  that  theatrical  rubbish," 
said  Rufus,  not  fiercely,  but  in  a 
dry  metallic  voice,  which  he  main- 
tained throughout  the  interview. 
"  My  Lord  Stickleback,  Mr  Side- 
scenes,  and  gentlemen,  —  I  feel 
deeply  the  honour  you  have  done 
me  in  breaking  open  my  door,  and 
visiting  my  humble  apartments.  In 
reply  to  the  lucid  address  of  the 
noble  earl,  I  have  only  to  say  that 
I  have  already  lost  too  much  valu- 
able time  and  money  in  the  society 
of  spendthrifts,  fools,  and  toadies, 
to  which,  my  lord  and  gentlemen, 
you  have  the  honour  to  belong, 
in  one  capacity  or  another.  Now, 
good  morning." 

This  astounding  and  unlooked- 
for  speech  took  our  breath  away. 
The  style  was  in  palpable  mockery 
of  Braykebacke,  who  was  fond  of 
making  little  set  speeches,  in  pre- 
paration, it  was  supposed,  for  his 
duties  as  an  hereditary  legislator. 
"  Stickleback  "  was  an  invention  of 
the  moment,  but  "  Sidescenes  "  was 
a  very  cruel  hit.  Two  years  be- 
fore, some  one  had  ventured  to 


call  Langton  by  this  name,  on 
the  strength  of  his  scene-painting 
powers.  He  endured  it  apparent- 
ly without  objection  for  a  week,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  suddenly 
and  incontinently  knocked  down  a 
man  for  so  addressing  him.  The 
name  had  not  been  heard  since 
then.  He  flushed  with  rage  to  the 
tips  of  the  ears,  and  said  between 
his  teeth,  "  Eufus,  I  shall  have  to 
punch  your  head." 

"But  for  why,  Sidescenes?  What 
says  your  poet  ? — 

'  Sidescenes  and  Rufus,  what  should  be 

in  that,  Rufus  ? 
1  Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more 

than  yours  ? ' 

Don't  be  ashamed  of  your  name,  old 
fellow." 

Yernon,  who  was  getting  rest- 
ive, made  an  aggressive  movement. 
Rufus  turned  grimly  on  him. 

"  Don't  do  that,  or  I'll  shy  this 
ruler  at  your  head.  But  take  care, 
my  gentle  burglar  and  rose-water 
thief,  my  vir  trium  Uterarum, — a 
paradox,  my  Vernon,  you  being 
innocent  of  letters, — I  keep  a  proc- 
tor. I  can  see  old  Blowitz's  nut  at 
this  moment.  I'll  call  him  if  you 
move,  and  show  him  that "  (point- 
ing to  the  door),  "  and  your  mu- 
seum to  boot ;  as  your  Horace  puts 
it,  '  illi  robur  et  ces  triplex;'  I'll 
show  him  my  oak  and  your  collec- 
tion of  brasses." 

At  this  point  Braykebacke,  hav- 
ing recovered  from  the  double 
shock  he  had  sustained,  said  with 
dignity — 

"  If  you  can't  behave  like  a  gen- 
tleman, Hickman,  we  had  better 
go." 

But  here  Vernon  became  unman- 
ageable, and,  without  uttering  a 
word,  "went  for"  Rufus  in  earnest. 
Down  went  the  table,  books,  ink- 
bottle,  and  all;  the  intrenchment 
was  stormed,  and  Vernon's  huge 
hand  was  on  Rufus's  collar.  But 
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it  was  too  late;  Rufus  opened  the 
•window  and  called  out  in  a  shrill 
voice — 

"  Elowitz  !  Dr  Blowitz  !— help, 
proctor!  thieves!" 

From  a  window  opposite  we  saw 
t,  bare  coot-like  head  shoot  swiftly 
out,  look  hither  and  thither,  up 
and  down,  and  then  as  rapidly 
vanish.  A  panic  seized  us.  For 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  none  of 
us  were  desirous  of  meeting  the 
proctor.  We  had  no  time  to  lose, 
as  we  knew  he  was  only  looking 
for  his  cap  and  gown;  so  down- 
stairs we  rushed  with  one  accord, 
and  made  for  the  gate.  As  we 


swept  past  the  proctor's  staircase 
we  heard  the  swish  of  his  gown  as 
he  bounded  down  the  steps  three 
at  a  time.  As  we  crossed  the  outer 
court  a  sheet  might  have  covered 
us.  Breathless  and  discomfited  we 
gained  the  street,  and  returned  to 
the  Club  a  saddened  and  discredited 
deputation. 

Rufus  remained  obdurate,  and 
did  not  return  to  the  Athenaeum. 
He  took  his  degree  in  a  few  months, 
and  left  Cambridge,  and  disappeared 
so  completely  that  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  him  from  that  time  until 
he  reappeared  in  so  questionable  a 
shape  at  Soham. 


in. 


From  Peterborough  to  Perth  is  a 
tedious  journey,  even  by  the  Flying 
(Scotchman,  if  you  cannot  sleep.  I 
reached  my  destination,  a  few  miles 
from  Perth,  about  eleven  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  tired  and  hungry. 
1  have  not  yet  mentioned  that  I  was 
bound  on  a  visit  to  my  old  friend 
Langton,  with  whom  I  had  kept  up 
acquaintance.  He  had  for  some 
years  rented  a  small  shooting  near 
Perth,  and  I  had  visited  him  there 
more  than  once,  the  last  time  being 
";wo  or  three  years  before  1878.  I 
"uhus  knew  something  of  the  country 
.md  of  the  neighbours. 

After  I  had  dressed  and  break- 
fasted, Langton  said — 

"  Charlie,  I  am  going  to  take  you 
to  church  this  afternoon." 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  to  tell 
:he  truth " 

"  Oh !  I  know  you're  tired  and 
not  inclined  for  it,  but  there  is  a 
nan  you  really  should  hear  ;  I  think 
you'll  like  him." 

"  All  right ;  but  surely  you  don't 
mean  old  M'Murdo  ? " 

"No,  no;  that's  all  changed. 
The  laird  had  a  deadly  quarrel  with 
Mm  because  he  presumed  to  demand 


an  addition  to  his  stipend ;  and  the 
result  was  that  Mr  Macdougall  not 
only  took  the  law  of  his  parson,  but 
on  being  worsted  and  cast  in  costs, 
renounced  Presbyterianism,  and  be- 
came an  Episcopalian  two  years  ago. 
Nay,  more,  he  proceeded  to  intro- 
duce Episcopacy  into  the  Strath. 
He  engaged  what  he  calls  a  chap- 
lain, and  is  building  a  chapel  within 
his  grounds.  It  is  not  finished,  and 
service  is  at  present  held  in  a  room, 
or  rather  a  loft,  in  the  village,  to 
which  I  shall  take  you." 

"  How  about  this  chaplain  1 " 
"  You  must  know  that  the  first 
was  a  failure.  He  was  tall  and 
Ritualistic.  Macdougall,  who  is 
stout  and  Low  Church,  objected  to 
him  on  both  grounds,  and  finally 
drove  him  forth  for  hinting  at  the 
feasibility  of  using  incense  in  the 
aforesaid  loft.  His  canonicals  be 
longed  to  the  laird  (so  at  least  the 
laird  said) ;  of  these  he  was  stripped, 
and  they  now  adorn  a  shorter — and 
quite  a  different  sort  of  person." 

Accordingly  to  the  temporary 
chapel  I  was  taken.  After  ascend- 
ing a  steep  wooden  staircase,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  long,  low-roofed 
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room,  in  which  stood  several  benches, 
a  reading-desk,  and  a  harmonium. 
Twenty  or  thirty  people  were  pres- 
ent. The  laird's  only  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  played  a  voluntary  on 
the  harmonium,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  we  heard  a  heavy  creak- 
ing step  ascending  the  stair.  I 
happened  to  be  looking  towards  the 
door.  Had  I  Rufus  on  the  brain  ? 
I  saw  slowly  rising  as  it  were  out 
of  the  earth  first  the  top  of  a  red 
head,  next  two  pig-like  eyes,  then 
a  long  auburn  beard,  and  finally, 
a  plump  body  enveloped  in  a  sur- 
plice twice  too  long  for  it.  I  felt 
little  or  no  surprise.  I  merely 
whispered  to  Langton,  "  Rufus,  isn't 
it  1 "  He  nodded  affirmatively,  and 
grinned  with  delight. 

If  I  had  experienced  any  doubts 
they  would  have  been  removed 
when  he  began  to  read  the  ser- 
vice. The  voice  was  the  same 
clear  dry  voice  which  I  knew  so 
well.  I  could  just  see  his  eyes 
over  the  reading-desk.  They  were 
unemotional,  intelligent,  and  alert 
as  ever.  He  did  not  look  a  day 
older  than  he  did  at  Cambridge. 

After  reading  the  service,  he 
preached  a  short  but  ingenious  dis- 
course. His  subject  was  interest- 
ing,— the  character  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob ;  but  his  treatment  of  it  was 
unique.  Differing  from  many  emi- 
nent divines,  he  held  that  the  patri- 
arch's duplicity  was  not  only  not 
blameworthy,  but  laudable  and 
necessary  in  the  circumstances,  look- 
ing to  the  persons  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal.  But  he  warned  his  hear- 
ers that  it  was  not  every  one  who 
was  entitled  to  judge  for  himself  in 
such  a  matter,  and  that  it  might  be 
dangerous  for  them  even  to  think 
of  a  line  of  conduct  which  it  might 
safely  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
him,  their  priest,  to  adopt  or  reject 
as  he  thought  proper.  The  laird's 
face  during  the  sermon  was  an  in- 
teresting study.  Pride  in  the  tal- 


ents of  his  protege  contended  with 
strong  dissent  from  the  latter's  as- 
sertions of  priestly  superiority. 

Service  over,  we  descended  to 
the  street,  where  we  found  the  laird 
waiting  for  us.  Patrick  Macdougall 
of  Castle  Dougall  in  the  county  of 
Perth  and  Dougallachlan  in  the 
county  of  Argyll,  was  a  stout  thick- 
set man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  looked  and  was  good-humoured  j 
but  his  choleric  temperament  was 
surely  indicated  by  his  face  and 
neck,  which,  when  he  was  excited 
by  argument  or  opposition,  swelled 
so  much  and  grew  so  purple,  that 
you  felt  he  must  surely  take  a  fit  if 
you  did  not  at  once  apologise  and 
give  in.  One  of  his  own  jokes  pro- 
duced much  the  same  effect.  As 
became  a  Highland  laird,  he  always 
wore  the  kilt  when  at  home.  He 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world, 
but  notwithstanding  was  in  some 
matters  extremely  simple. 

"  How  are  you,  Langton  ?  Glad 
to  see  you  here  again,  Mr  Morton. 
Well,  how  did  you  like  the  ser- 
mon ? — an  improvement  on  old  Joe 
M'Murdo,  eh?  He  was  a  trifle 
hard  on  Laban  —  a  trifle  hard. 
Clever  man,  though.  You  nearly 
missed  him  ;  he  only  returned  this 
morning  from  burying  an  uncle  in 
the  south." 

The  funeral  must  have  been  on 
Newmarket  Heath,  thought  I ;  per- 
haps it  is  the  Westminster  Abbey 
of  racing  men. 

"  By  the  way,"  continued  the 
laird,  "  he  says  he  was  at  Cambridge 
with  you  and  Langton." 

Here  the  laird  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  choking,  evidently  produced 
by  the  recollection  of  some  ex- 
quisite joke.  While  he  was  re- 
covering we  moved  on,  Langton 
walking  a  little  ahead  with  Miss 
Macdougall.  I  waited  patiently 
for  an  explanation.  At  length, 
after  many  gasps,  he  said — 

"  Sad  dogs  you  must  have  been 
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in  those  days,  you  and  Langton. 
Who  would  think  it  to  look  at  you 
now  1  But  tell  me,  was  there  really 
such  hard  drinking  in  your  time? 
I'm  told  you  were  four-bottle  men. 
I  thought  that  sort  of  thing  had 
gone  out  with  a  former  generation." 

"  I  think  his  reverence  has  been 
jis  hard  on  us  as  he  was  on  Laban," 
was  all  I  could  say,  struggling  as  I 
was  between  natural  indignation 
and  disinclination  to  abuse  the 
laird's  chaplain  to  his  employer. 

"My  dear  sir,  don't  think  I'm 
blaming  you.  Bless  you !  I  envy 
you  your  wonderful  digestion  and 
t  normous  recuperative  powers.  Four 
bottles  of  young,  fruity,  generous 
Cambridge  port  at  a  sitting !  It's 
like  a  dream.  You  should  have 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. But  come  now,  joking  apart, 
you  must  have  had  some  rare  fun 
in  those  days.  What  about  the 
doctor's  bell,  eh,  you  dog  ?  I  have 
laughed  by  the  hour  at  that  story. 
Who  would  have  thought  it,  to 
look  at  you?" 

This  was  too  bad.  Not  content 
with  taking  away  my  character  by 
fross  exaggerations  of  Beefsteak 
orgies,  Rufus  had  fathered  his  own 
devilries  on  me  as  well ;  I  suppose, 
in  case  I  should  attempt  reprisals. 
I  laughed  uneasily.  I  could  not 
trust  myself  to  speak.  After  a 
fchort  pause  the  laird  drew  close  to 
me,  and,  pointing  to  Langton,  whis- 
pered hoarsely — 

"  Has  he  given  it  up  yet  ? " 

"  Given  up  what  ? "  I  asked. 

The  laird  made  a  pantomimic 
gesture  which  is  popularly  under- 
stood to  represent  private  drinking. 

"You  know  I  feel  bound  as  a 
lather,"  he  began  to  explain,  mys- 
teriously j  but  here  Langton  and 
Miss  Macdougall,  having  reached 
the  avenue  gate  of  Castle  Dougall, 
stopped  and  looked  round.  The 
laird  guiltily  withdrew  his  nose 
from  my  ear,  and  presently  bade  us 


good-bye,  pressing  us  to  come  soon 
and  see  our  old  friend. 

Our  old  friend  indeed  !  Dreams 
of  my  childhood  !  I  fear  it  is  not 
always  unmitigated  bliss  to  meet  an 
old  school  or  college  friend  after  a 
long  interval.  Things  are  no  longer 
the  same.  You  have  changed,  and 
so  has  he,  both  physically  and 
socially.  You  are  introduced  to  a 
giant  of  six  feet  two,  in  whom  you 
recognise  your  fag,  whom  you  used 
to  kick  and  order  about.  He  could 
now  take  you  up  in  one  hand,  and 
you  feel  small.  Or  you  recognise 
in  the  puny  man  whom  you  meet 
the  monitor  who  strained  his  pre- 
rogative, and  "whopped"  you  for 
disrespectful  treatment  of  his  per- 
son at  football,  and  he  feels  small ; 
while  you  also  feel  uncomfortable 
on  recollecting  what  fools  your  poor 
old  father  made  of  himself  and  you 
by  writing  to  the  'Times'  on  the 
subject.  If  the  change  is  social,  so 
much  the  worse.  You  have  nothing 
in  common,  and  are  both  inclined 
to  wish  that  the  bond  of  old  ac- 
quaintance did  not  exist.  Now 
here  I  was  doomed  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  man  whom  I 
used  to  treat  with  habitual  dis- 
respect, and  who  had  evidently 
been  avenging  himself  by  black- 
ening my  character. 

As  we  walked  homewards  Lang- 
ton  gave  me  an  animated  account 
of  Eufus's  arrival  at  Castle  Dougall, 
which  is  too  long  to  be  reproduced 
in  full.  Whence  he  came  Langton 
could  not  tell ;  but  he  met  him  one 
day  at  dinner  at  Castle  Dougall, 
looking  as  if  he  had  lived  there  all 
his  life. 

"  How  did  he  receive  you  ?  did  he 
recognise  you  at  once?"  I  asked. 

"  Confound  his  impudence  !  He 
held  out  two  fingers,  and  said, '  How 
are  you,  Sidescenes  ? ' " 

"He's  not  much  changed  appa- 
rently. But  how  does  he  get  on 
with  old  Blowitz?  I  thought  that 
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these  were  the  doctor's  happy  grind- 
ing-grounds." 

"  Oh,  he  limed  his  venerable 
friend's  twig  pretty  well.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  present  when  he 
did  so  ;  and  as  I  had  no  great  love 
for  Blowitz,  I  did  not  feel  bound  to 
interfere.  I'll  tell  you  about  it  if 
you  care  to  listen.  You  remember, 
perhaps,  that  for  several  years 
Blowitz  rented  a  cottage  belonging 
to  the  laird.  Last  year  he  brought 
as  his  alumnus  Lord  Downish,  the 
Marquis  of  Bottisham's  eldest  son, 
a  young  man  of  amiable  disposition 
but  decidedly  ritualistic  tendencies. 
Blowitz,  as  you  know,  is  quite  of  a 
different  way  of  thinking.  I  must 
also  remind  you  that  there  are  two 
things  the  mere  mention  of  which 
goads  the  laird  to  the  verge  of  ex- 
plosion—  poaching  and  ritualism. 
You  will  now  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  following  conversation  between 
the  laird  and  his  chaplain,  which 
took  place  last  June  in  my  hear- 
ing :— 

"  Macdougall.  I  have  good  news 
for  you,  Hickman;  I  am  going  to 
furnish  you  with  a  clerical  play- 
mate. My  old  friend  and  your  old 
master,  Dr  Blowitz,  is  coming  to  me 
again.  Of  course  you  knew  him 
well  at  StBotolph's? 

"Rufus.  Intimately — once.  (The 
intimacy,  I  believe,  was  confined 
to  Rufus  being  occasionally  proc- 
torised  and  gated  by  him.)  But 
there  has  been  a  coolness  between 
us  for  a  year  or  so.  I  differed  from 
him  on  a  point  of  ritual,  and  he 
took  it  ill. 

"  M.  Why,  I  thought  you  would 
agree  down  to  the  ground.  He  is 
very  moderate,  is  he  not "? 

"  R.  So  moderate  that  he  is  all 
things  in  turn.  His  last  craze 
was  ritualism.  He  tried  it  in  the 
college  chapel  last  year,  and  the  fel- 
lows had  to  interfere. 

"M.  (flushing  violently).  A  ritual- 
ist, sir!  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure 


of  Dr  Blowitz's  society  for  three 
months  last  year,  and  saw  not  a 
trace  of  that  abominable  delusion. 

"  R.  Perhaps  so.  I  was  told 
that  Downish  talked  him  over  when 
he  was  reading  with  him  last  year. 
But  no  doubt  he  is  tired  of  it  by 
this  time. 

"  M.  (growing  purple).  Mr  Hick- 
man,  sir,  if  what  you  have  said 
is  true,  I  vow  and  declare  (here 
followed  a  composite  oath  which 
the  laird  always  used  when  ex- 
tremely angry)  that  tired  or  not 
tired  of  it,  that  man  shall  not  set 
foot  in  house  of  mine. 

"  R.  I'm  very  sorry  I  said  so 
much,  Mr  Macdougall.  No  doubt 
it  was  merely  a  passing  whim.  As 
a  companion  he's  charming ;  though 
now  that  I  don't  shoot,  I  should  not 
see  much  of  him  if  he  did  come. 

" M.  Shoot!  Blowitz  shoot! 
Why,  he  never  handled  a  gun  in 
his  life. 

"  M.  Well,  he  was  not  much 
of  a  hand  with  the  gun ;  he  liked 
snaring  better.  But  many  is  the 
good  day's  sport  I've  had  with  him. 

"  M.  Why,  he  always  goes  out 
in  a  tall  hat  and  tail-coat !  You're 
taking  your  fun  of  me,  sir.  Have 
a  care ! 

"  R.  But,  my  dear  sir,  his  dress 
was  the  very  thing  that  told.  He 
always  had  a  pocket  classic  with 
him,  and  when  birds  went  off  the 
land  he  used  to  drive  them  back 
by  walking  up  and  down  reading 
Homer  or  whatever  it  was  aloud  to 
himself.  When  he  was  challenged 
his  dress  and  venerable  appearance 
insured  him  respectful  treatment; 
and  his  habit  of  trespassing  was  re- 
garded merely  as  one  of  the  eccen- 
tricities of  genius. 

"  M.  (with  forced  calmness). 
You  said  something  about  snaring, 
sir. 

"R.  Did  I?  Oh  yes;  I  must 
tell  you  some  day  about  his  snaring 
Lord  Hardwicke's  silver  pheasant. 
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It  would  amuse  you,  sir.  He's  a 
great  naturalist,  as  you  know — dear 
old  fellow  !  I've  seen  him  crawl  a 
hundred  yards  on  his  stomach  to 
get  a  pot-shot  at  a  wild  duck,  with 
Plato  in  one  tail-pocket  and  a  gin 
in  the  other. 

"  M.  (gasping).  Ha  !  humph  ! 
that  accounts  for  the  fine  collection 
cf  stuffed  birds  the  old  humbug  was 
always  bragging  about. 

"JR.  It's  not  a  bad  collection. 
I've  seldom  seen  finer  birds  than  a 
i  air  of  grouse  with  feathered  legs, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  that  appeared 
in  it  last  winter.  He  said  he  got 
them  on  the  stooks,  whatever  that 
r  leans. 

"M.  The  stooks  I  My  stooks! 
]  '11  stooks  him.  Gentlemen,  I  vow 
end  declare  (and  the  laird,  who 


had  hitherto  spoken  little,  simply 
because  he  was  nearly  speechless 
and  asphyxiated  with  rage,  rose 
to  his  feet,  brought  his  fist  down 
smartly  on  the  table,  upset  his  wine- 
glass, and  then  and  there  pro- 
nounced on  Dr  Blowitz  sentence  of 
banishment  from  Strath  Dougall 
and  excommunication  from  his  fel- 
lowship for  evermore;  denouncing 
him  in  one  breath  as  a  pervert, 
a  poacher,  a  humbug,  and  a  low 
fellow)." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Langton's 
interesting  tale,  I  said — 

"  I'm  afraid  Rufus  has  limed 
more  twigs  than  the  doctor's,"  and 
I  thereupon  told  him  the  uncom- 
fortable jokes  with  which  the  laird 
had  entertained  me  on  the  way 
home. 


IV. 


The  reader  may  not  unreason- 
ably expect  that  we  are  at  length 
a  pproaching  an  interview  with  the 
Rufus  pure.  So  we  are ;  I  feel 
that  I  should  not  be  dealing  can- 
didly with  the  reader  if  I  did  not 
tell  all  the  humbling  truth. 

In  a  few  days  we  received  the 
expected  invitation  to  shoot  at 
Castle  Dougall.  We  went,  and 
were  met  by  the  laird  and  his 
keeper  and  dogs.  Rufus  was  not 
there;  he  was  better  employed. 
We  lunched  at  a  corner  of  a  wood 
not  far  from  the  castle,  and  had 
i  early  finished  when  we  heard  pro- 
ceeding from  the  wood  peal  after 
I  eal  of  merry  laughter.  The  tones 
A^ere  feminine.  Presently  there 
emerged  the  lovely  Helen  Mac- 
cougall  escorted  by  Rufus.  Lang- 
ton  and  I  looked  at  each  other. 
The  same  idea  had  occurred  to  us 
loth  that  somehow  the  aforesaid 
laughter  was  connected  with  us  and 
at  our  expense.  Rufus,  impertur- 
l  able  as  usual,  showed  no  signs  of 


merriment.  Langton  thought  his 
manner  to  Miss  Macdougall  famil- 
iar and  offensive.  Perhaps  it  was  ; 
but  as  /  was  not  in  love  with  the 
lady,  it  rather  amused  me. 

I  rose  and  advanced  to  meet  him 
with    all    the    cordiality   I   could 
assume. 

""Well,  old  fellow,  who'd  have 
thought  to  find  you  here?  It's 
quite  like  old  times." 

"  It's  really  quite  dramatic  — 
Rufus  redivivus,  or  the  red  reve- 
nant"  broke  in  Langton,  whose 
love  for  theatrical  titles  still  sur- 
vived. 

"  You  are  Morton  of  Trinity,  I 
suppose?"  said  Rufus,  unmoved. 
"  Shouldn't  have  known  you.  It 
is  odd  to  find  you  and  old  Side- 
scenes  here.  But  the  place  is  quiet 
and  the  whisky  good,  I  suppose." 

"You're  not  a  bit  changed,  old 
man,"  I  continued,  with  forced 
bonhomie. 

II  Can't   say   the   same   of    you. 
You've  grown  middle-aged  and  fat." 
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This  was  most  offensive,  and,  I 
need  not  say,  utterly  without  foun- 
dation ;  but  I  struggled  on. 

"  I  could  not  think  what  had 
become  of  you.  Why,  it  must  be 
— how  many  years  ? " 

"Can't  say.  I  supposed  you 
were  dead,"  said  Rufus  with  indif- 
ference, and  turned  to  speak  to 
Miss  Macdougall. 

Thinking  that  the  interview  was 
over,  I  had  resumed  my  lunch, 
when  I  was  surprised  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  Rufus. 

"  What  have  you  got  there,  Mor- 
ton ?  Light  claret?  That's  not 
like  old  times." 

To  my  fury,  a  broad  smile  of 
intelligence  appeared  on  Miss  Mac- 
dougall's  face,  and  the  laird  at  once 
began  to  choke.  Between  the  gasps 
he  said — 

"I  should  have  apologised,  Mr 
Morton,  but  I've  nothing  younger 
than  '44  port  in  my  cellar,  and 
that's  much  too  old  for  your  taste." 

I  could  only  grin ;  no  practicable 
retort  occurred  to  me.  I  was  a 
guest,  and  my  host  was  combustible. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  again  took 
the  field.  Miss  Macdougall  and 
Rufus  departed  as  they  came  in 
company,  and  as  they  retreated,  we 
again  heard  peals  of  merry  laughter 
proceeding  from  the  wood.  Lang- 
ton  ground  his  teeth  and  shot 
badly — all  the  'more  so,  because 
from  time  to  time  he  caught  sight 
among  the  trees  of  a  very  conspic- 
uous scarlet  cloak  which  dimmed 
but  did  not  conceal  the  sheen  of 
a  head  which  always  appeared  in 
close  proximity  —  a  very  pretty 
"study  in  reds"  for  a  jealous 
lover's  eye. 

As  the  laird  was  looking  for  a 
lost  bird,  Langton  came  up  to  me 
and  hissed  into  my  ear — 

"I  shall  be  compelled  to  kill 
Rufus  if  this  goes  on." 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  thought 
little  of  Langton's  flirtation  with 


Miss  Macdougall.  He  was  a  con- 
firmed bachelor  and  a  confirmed 
flirt,  and  had  been  in  a  similar  con- 
dition a  score  of  times  to  my  know- 
ledge and  great  inconvenience. 

"You're  not  really  in  earnest, 
are  you?"  I  asked.  He  assured 
me  that  he  was. 

"Do  you  think  you  have  any- 
thing to  fear  from  Rufus  as  a 
rival  ? " 

"  I  do,  indeed.  He  has  got  the 
laird's  ear,  and  I  feel  sure  that,  at 
best,  he  has  represented  me  as  stage- 
mad  and  an  imperfectly  reclaimed 
drunkard.  You  have  heard  so 
much'  yourself  from  the  laird's 
lips." ' 

This  was  my  last  day  in  Strath- 
Dougall,  and  much  as  I  disliked 
the  idea  of  my  friend  marrying,  I 
felt  that  something  must  be  done  at 
once,  and  that  I  alone  could  do  it. 
I  bethought  me  of  my  meeting 
with  Rufus  at  Soham.  I  did  not 
doubt  that  he  had  been  at  New- 
market on  the  sly,  and  the  brilliant 
idea  now  occurred  to  me  that  by 
judiciously  springing  that  mine 
upon  him,  or  by  insisting,  to  his 
face,  on  clearing  the  tarnished  fame 
of  Dr  Blowitz,  I  might  open  the 
laird's  eyes,  or  at  least  scare  Rufus 
from  the  field. 

I  propounded  my  plan  to  Lang- 
ton.  He  shook  his  head  despond- 
ently, and  said — 

"It's  no  use,  my  dear  fellow. 
The  laird  won't  believe  a  word  you 
say.  But  try  if  you  like  ;  matters 
can't  be  worse.  You'll  have  an  op- 
portunity to-night,  as  we  dine  at 
the  castle." 

When  we  entered  the  laird's 
drawing-room  that  evening  we  found 
Rufus  alone,  seated  at  the  piano 
playing  chords  and  humming  a  song. 

"  So  you've  kept  up  your  music," 
said  Langton,  whose  irrepressible 
flightiness  overcame  his  prudence. 
"Sing  us  your  last  composition — 
something  Scotch,  of  course." 
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Without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
Eufus  carolled  forth  the  following 
extraordinary  mongrel  to  the  tune 
of  "  Kate  Kearney  "  :— 

"Oh,  sound  the  sad  bugle 
O'er  Patrick  Macdougall, 
Whose  thoughts  were  as  proud 
As  his  conduct  was  frugal. 
Oh,  raise  the  Avail  loud 
From  Kirkcaldy  to  Youghal. 

Oh,  Patrick  Macdougall  ochone  ! 

How  true  to  the  bottle  ! 
How  constant  his  nature  ! 
So  long  as  there  lasted 
One  drop  of  the  '  crature  ; ' 
"What  a  man  to  '  mak'  siccar,' 
To  perish  the  liquor  ; 

Oh,  Patrick  Macdougall  ochone  ! 

How  reserved  in  the  battle ! 
No  chieftain  less  risky ; 
At  lifting  the  cattle, 
No  reiver  so  frisky ; 
Red  hand  at  the  flaying, 
Close  fist  at  the  paying. 

Oh,  Patrick  Macdougall  ochone  ! 

Whether  the  ballad  proceeded  to 
narrate  the  laird's  glorious  death 
with  his  feet  to  the  foe,  or  his 
ignominious  expulsion  from  exist- 
ence as  a  detected  cattle-lifter;  or 
whether,  as  I  suspect,  no  more  of  it 
existed  in  the  fertile  brain  of  the 
minstrel,  we  shall  never  know.  Be- 
cause just  as  Rufus  was  drawing 
out  the  last  two  syllables  of  Mac- 
dougall into  a  piteous  "doo — oog- 
aJl,"  a  door  opened  at  either  end 
oi?  the  room,  and  (as  Langton  in 
happier  days  expressed  it)  the 
heroine  and  heavy  father  entered, 
L  E.  and  n.  E.,  and  advancing  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  struck  in 
with  the  following  recitative  : — 

H.  M.  "' Bugle,'  and  'Mac- 
dougall ' — why,  that's  about  papa  !  " 

P.  M.  (aside).  "What  the  mis- 
el  def  are  they  singing  about  me  1 " 

Eufus  at  once  ceased  singing, 
executed  a  brilliant  run,  closed  the 
piano,  and  spinning  round  on  the 
music-8tool}  faced  the  heavy  father 
with  perfect  calmness. 

"  A  little  thing  of  Langton's,"  he 
explained.  "  He  calls  it  a  cor- 


onach •  but  to  my  ear  it  smacks  of 
the  Irish.  I  should  hardly  have 
thought  you  had  Irish  blood  in 
your  veins,  sir." 

Now  the  laird  not  only  took  in 
extremely  bad  part  any  allusion  to 
his  own  demise,  but  abominated 
the  Irish  all  the  more  because  his 
grandmother  was  an  Irishwoman. 
He  therefore  became  speechless  with 
indignation ;  but  fortunately  or  un- 
fortunately, before  he  could  express 
his  "vows,"  or  Langton  explain, 
dinner  was  announced.  An  emin- 
ently uncomfortable  meal  it  proved 
to  be.  I  took  in  Miss  Macdougall, 
the  only  lady,  and  Rufus  contrived 
to  plant  himself  011  her  other  side. 
I  suppose  Langton  was  sulky,  and 
did  not  contest  the  point.  At  the 
foot  of  the  table  sat  the  laird,  glar- 
ing silently  at  Langton ;  and  he  in 
turn  passed  the  glare  on  to  Rufus, 
who  received  it  as  complacently  as 
if  it  had  been  a  sunbeam.  Miss 
Macdougall  was  nervous  and  un- 
easy, and  kept  looking  anxiously  at 
her  father  and  Langton. 

I  could  not  have  chosen  a  worse 
time  for  springing  a  mine  upon 
Rufusj  but  time  was  short,  and 
a  triumphant  twinkle  in  his  eye  at 
length  goaded  me  to  action. 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  Miss  Macdougall, 
not  to  meet  my  old  friend  Dr 
Blowitz  here  this  year.  What  has 
become  of  him  VI  asked. 

She  looked  nervously  at  her  father 
and  Rufus,  and  did  not  answer. 

"You  had  better  stop  him  at 
once,"  said  Rufus  to  Miss  Macdoug- 
all, in  an  abominably  confidential 
whisper.  (I  thought  he  added 
"  Helen,"  but  of  this  I  am  not  cer- 
tain.) She  nodded  assent,  and 
said  to  me  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Please,  don't  speak  about  him, 
Mr  Morton.  I  believe  he  behaved 
badly  to  papa,  and  he  can't  bear  to 
hear  his' name  mentioned." 

Now  one  of  the  most  trying 
things  I  know  is,  after  having  to 
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listen  to  one  side  of  a  story  or  argu- 
ment, to  which  you  have  a  con- 
clusive answer,  to  be  adjured  to 
hold  your  peace,  on  the  pretence 
that  the  person  whom  you  wish  to 
confute  or  convince  is  unable,  from 
ill-health  or  ill-temper,  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  you,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  put,  has  not  strength  to 
argue  with  you  !  I  was  loath  to 
give  in,  and  persevered. 

"  Dr  Blowitz  behave  badly  !  and 
to  Mr  Macdougall.  Impossible  ! 
What  did  he  do  ? " 

"Do  be  quiet,  Mr  Morton," 
said  Miss  Macdougall,  in  genuine 
alarm.  I  followed  the  direction  of 
her  eyes,  and  at  once  saw  in  the 
laird's  face,  neck,  and  ears  symp- 
toms which  .promptly  reduced  me 
to  silence.  With  a  look  of  artless 
surprise,  which  I  fear  was  a  failure, 
I  had  to  submit,  and  abandon  that 
line  of  attack. 

Dessert  was  on  the  table  before 
I  returned  to  the  assault.  This 
time,  also,  I  addressed  Miss  Mac- 
dougall. 

"  Are  you   fond   of  racing  1 "   I 


Fortune  favoured  me  ;  Miss  Mac- 
dougall, who  had  been  silent  and 
absent,  became  animated  at  once. 
She  was  devoted  to  racing,  but  had 
as  yet  seen  nothing  more  exciting 
than  a  Caledonian  Hunt  meeting ; 
had  often  asked  papa  to  take  her  to 
Ascot,  but  he  had  never  done  so. 
Papa  did  not  approve  of  racing,  she 
thought  j  at  least  he  said  so. 

"  You  need  be  at  no  Ipss  for  in- 
struction," I  said,  looking  with  a 
meaning  smile  towards  Rufus.  "  I 
have  always  regarded  Hickman  as  a 
Gamaliel  in  turf  matters." 

Eufus  shook  his  head,  his  face 
expressing  much  more  forcibly  than 
words  could  have  done  that  I  was 
simply  joking  in  execrable  taste, 
f  "  Come,  old  fellow,  you  can't 
deny  that  you  have  seen  a  race  or 
two." 


"  I'm  sorry  I  can't.  But  I  have 
not  been  on  a  race -course  since 
Gladiateur's  year,  when  you  and 
Langton  preferred  to  travel  home 
in  the  boot."  (.N"ow  this  was  a 
serious  anachronism.  We  all  left 
Cambridge  before  Gladiateur's  year.) 

"  I  remember  nothing  about  the 
boot ;' 

"  I  can  quite  believe  that." 


wrong,    at    least, 


"But  you're 

about  the  year.  We  were  all  down 
by  that  time.  Ah  !  you  remember 
now,  I  see!"  (Rufus  exhibited 
more  signs  of  discomfiture  than  I 
could  have  believed  possible.  I 
pushed  eagerly  on.)  "I  wonder 
you  did  not  renew  your  acquaint- 
ance with  the  old  heath  when  you 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  lately." 

Rufus  looked  terribly  solemn 
and  severe,  glanced  at  Miss  Mac- 
dougall, and  then  fixed  his  eyes 
demurely  on  his  plate. 

"  Oh,  Mr  Morton,"  said  the  lady 
in  a  loud  aside,  "  have  you  not 
heard?  Mr  Hickman  lost " 

"If  he  lost,  I'm  sorry  I  intro- 
duced the  subject ;  but  one  conso- 
lation is,  he  had  a  treat  last  Tues- 
day." 

"A treat,  sir,"  said  Rufus,  sternly; 
"  quite  the  reverse — it  was  a  pain- 
ful duty." 

"Well,"  I  said,  addressing  the 
company,  "  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  heard  the  Cesarewitch  called  a 
painful  duty ! " 

"  On  last  Tuesday,  sir,"  said 
Rufus  with  well-feigned  heat,  "  I 
attended  the  funeral  of  a  near  rela- 
tive. Well  as  I  know  you,  I  am 
astonished  at  your  persistent  bad 
taste." 

Miss  Macdougall  rose  abruptly 
and  withdrew.  Her  departure  was 
followed  by  an  awkward  pause. 
Here  was  a  nice  state  of  matters. 
My  anticipated  triumph  had  van- 
ished in  an  unseemly  wrangle,  and 
my  friend's  cause  was  worse  than 
before.  JS"o  one  would  speak ;  so 
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by  a  strong  effort  I  addressed  the 
laird  on  general  subjects,  till  time 
was  called,  and  Langton  and  I  could 
with  decency  bid  good-night.  We 
departed  more  deeply  humiliated 
than  either  of  us  had  felt  since 
we  fled  from  the  presence  of  Dr 
Blowitz  twenty  years  before. 

I  left  Strath-Dougall  next  morn- 
ing, in  the  full  belief  that  next  time 
I  heard  of  Eufus  he  would  be  styled 
Macdougall-Hickman  or  Hickman- 
Macdougall,  in  right  of  his  wife. 
But  it  was  destined  to  be  otherwise. 
Rufus  fell  by  his  own  hand,  or 
rather  by  his  own  singular  temper, 
which  now  again,  on  the  eve  of 
victory,  brought  about  his  fall.  In 
the  end  of  last  year  I  received  the 
following  letter  from  Langton : — 

"GLENQUAICH,  3d  December  1878. 
"  MY  DEAR  CHARLIE,— At  length 
you  may  congratulate  me.  I  am 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Macdongall,  with  the  full  consent 
of  her  parent.  That  consent  would 
not  have  been  obtained  readily, 
or  perhaps  at  all,  had  it  not  been 
for  an  auspicious  event  which 
occurred  on  Saturday  fortnight — 
viz.,  the  unexpected  downfall  and 
departure  of  the  Reverend  Rufus, 
who,  up  to  that  time,  had  flourished 
like  a  green  bay  tree.  The  precise 
cause  of  his  fall  is  shrouded  in 
mystery;  but  the  facts  known  are 
these.  On  that  evening  Helen  left 
her  father  and  Rufus  in  the  dining- 
room,  about  8.30,  apparently  the 
best  of  friends.  About  nine  o'clock, 
old  Menzies  the  butler,  happening 
to  pass  the  dining  room  door,  heard 
the  laird  <  vowing  and  declaring,' 
in  a  loud  voice ;  but  as  there  was 
nothing  unusual  in  this,  he  paid  no 
attention.  The  voice  soon  ceased  ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  door 
opened,  and  his  reverence  came 
quietly  out  and  closed  the  door. 
He  told  Menzies  to  order  the  dog- 
cart at  once.  By  the  time  it  ar- 


rived Rufus  had  packed  his  effects 
and  was  ready  to  start.  Having 
mounted  the  trap,  he  beckoned  to 
Menzies,  and  told  him,  in  a  whisper, 
to  go  to  his  master,  as  he  thought 
he  was  unwell.  Menzies  rushed  to 
the  dining-room,  and  found  it  was 
so.  The  laird  was  simply  on  the 
verge  of  a  fit,  if  not  in  one.  The 
only  intelligible  words  he  spoke 
that  night  were,  '  If  it  were  not  for 
your  cloth,  sir !  if  it  were  not  for 
your  cloth  ! '  My  cloth,  he  might 
have  said,  if  he  referred  to  Rufus's 
canonicals.  He  soon  revived ;  but 
I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover what  Rufus  said  to  him.  It 
must  have  been  something  personal 
and  peculiarly  to  the  point ;  but  I 
have  been  warned  by  ominous  flush- 
ings not  to  approach  the  subject 
again.  The  important  matter,  how- 
ever, is  that,  with  many  vows,  &c., 
he  withdrew  his  veto  to  my  engage- 
ment.— Ever  yours  sincerely, 

"  W.  LANGTON. 

"  P.S. — Perhaps  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  laird  has 
again  been  received  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  of  his  fathers." 

So  ended  my  latest  experience  of 
Rufus  Hickman.  "Will  it  prove  to 
be  my  last  ?  I  dare  not  think  so. 
Rufus  is  not  the  man  to  fade  pre- 
maturely from  the  world,  blighted 
by  the  consciousness  of  modest 
merit  unappreciated,  or  crossed  in 
hopeless  love.  If  mutual  antipathy 
can  keep  us  separate  I  shall  be 
safe  ',  nay,  more,  if  we  meet  only 
after  intervals  as  long  as  the  last, 
I  can  reconcile  myself  to  meeting 
him  twice  (alas !  it  could  in  any 
view  be  only  twice)  again  on  the 
same  terms.  My  present  fear,  how- 
ever, is  lest  his  baleful  eye  should 
Light  on  these  presents,  and  that 
"I  shall  be  pincht  to  death,"  or 
otherwise  punished  in  my  person  or 
character,  for  what  I  have  written. 
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REVIEW    OF   THE    SESSION. 


THE  session  of  1878-79  has  been 
remarkably  long  and  remarkably 
eventful;  and  at  its  close  we  all 
feel  that  the  country  stands  in  a 
very  different  and  more  satisfactory 
and  assured  position  than  it  occu- 
pied when  Parliament  met  last  De- 
cember. If  the  course  of  legisla- 
tion has  been  slight,  and  its  results 
for  a  long  time  threatened  to  be 
insignificant,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that,  while  foreign  affairs 
have  absorbed  so  much  of  the 
attention  and  energy  of  the  coun- 
try in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
the  ordinary  details  of  domestic 
legislation  can  enlist  the  public 
sympathy.  But  the  session  of  1879 
will  be  memorable  in  that  during 
its  course  peace  was  restored  to  the 
three  continents  of  the  world,  and 
the  burdens  imposed  upon  this 
country  by  the  responsible  relations 
of  its  world-wide  rule  have  been 
provided  for,  during  a  season  of 
unparalleled  confusion  and  no  mean 
effort,  without  increasing  the  tax- 
ation of  the  country.  Whatever 
opinion  Englishmen  may  hold  in 
reference  to  the  policy  of  the  Min- 
istry— whether  they  applaud  it, 
as  nine -tenths  of  them  do,  or 
whether  they  utterly  condemn  it — 
all  admit  that  that  policy  has  pre- 
vailed, and  that  alike  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  the  will  of  this 
nation,  as  interpreted  and  enforced 
by  the  Ministry,  has  dominated 
over  all  resistance.  And  whether 
we  believe  that  our  true  safety  lies 
in  maintaining  ascendancy,  or  that 
our  duty,  national  and  international, 
is  best  discharged  by  taking  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  regulation  of  the 
world's  affairs,  or  that  British  in- 
terests require  and  justify  a  deter- 
mined vindication  of  them  against 


present  menace  and  future  peril, 
all  must  rejoice  that  those  ends  can 
be  attained  with  so  little  of  actual 
sacrifice  and  effort.  People  may 
differ  as  much  as  they  please  as  to 
the  true  character  of  the  English 
policy  abroad  during  the  last  four 
years ;  but  all  must  admit  that  it 
has  been  successful,  and  carried  out 
at  trifling  cost. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  period 
we  are  reviewing  lies  in  the  com- 
plete success  with  which  the  main 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
have  been  carried  out,  and  the 
pacification  of  Eastern  Europe  tri- 
umphantly effected  A  confused 
and  deadly  struggle  had  raged  for  a 
couple  of  years  between  the  various 
forces  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  and 
Asiatic  Turkey.  It  had  resulted  in 
a  treaty  between  Turkey  and  Rus- 
sia which  ostentatiously  disregarded 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  the  rights 
of  this  country,  and  left  the  Otto- 
man empire  in  the  possession  and 
at  the  mercy  of  Russia.  But  that 
treaty  had,  at  the  instance  and  on 
the  demand  of  this  country,  been 
submitted  to  a  European  congress, 
and  the  arrangements,  both  of  Paris 
and  San  Stefano,  were  superseded 
by  a  new  settlement,  modelled  in 
accordance  with  the  will  and  inter- 
ests of  Eugland,  for  the  execution 
of  which  the  steady,  patient  efforts 
both  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  nation 
were  required  during  twelve  months 
of  sustained  resolution.  At  every 
pause  or  halt  in  the  progress  of  that 
settlement  we  have  been  favoured, 
at  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Har- 
court  and  others,  with  elaborate 
denunciations  of  its  whole  charac- 
ter, and  equally  elaborate  prophe- 
cies of  its  inevitable  failure.  The 
country  has  steadily  turned  a  deaf 
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ear    to    these    periodical    lucubra- 
tions;  "but  their    gross    infraction 
cf  every  rule  of  political  decency 
and     patriotic    self-restraint    was 
r.one  the  less  deplorable  because  it 
Lad  become  too  habitual  to  excite 
either  wonder  or  comment.     There 
has  been  no  period  since  the  Penin- 
sular war  when  the  Opposition  of 
this  country  has  so  openly  and  un- 
hesitatingly played  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  their  country.    To 
encourage   and   stimulate    Russian 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  violat- 
ing the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  was  worthy 
of  politicians  who  invoked  the  hos- 
tlity  of  Eussia  to  the  Turk,  and 
upheld  as  a  war  of  liberation  the 
most   transparent   schemes   of  un- 
scrupulous aggression.     Seldom  has 
tlie  Nemesis  of  failure  and  disap- 
pointment so  speedily  overwhelmed 
the  sinister  and  clumsy  machina- 
tions of  a  disappointed  faction.   One 
by  One  their  most  confident  predic- 
tions have  been  falsified,  and  one 
by  one  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  have  been  steadily 
executed.     The  whole  of  the  Otto- 
man territory  has  been  evacuated. 
Russian    troops    have    withdrawn 
bayond   Eoumania.       Austria    has 
been   successfully   planted    on  the 
road   to    Constantinople,    and    has 
taken  up  a  position  which  protects 
har  residuary  interest  in  the  present 
Ottoman  dominion.    The  autonomy 
01  Eastern  Eoumelia  has  been  organ- 
ised, the  Prince  has  been  chosen, 
and  the   organic   law  of  Bulgaria 
marked  out.     The  new  organisation 
of  the   populations  of  the  Balkan 
pininsula,   and   the   new  relations 
thereto  of  the  Ottoman  Government, 
hive  been  gradually  taking  shape, 
a?  id  have  marked  a  most  important 
stage  in  the  new,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance lasting,  settlement  of  South- 
east   Europe.      Those    populations 
h  ive  been  freed  alike  from  Russian 
domination  and  Ottoman  tyranny 


and  oppression.  At  the  close  of 
the  session  we  have  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  himself  coming  forward  with 
a  motion  in  favour  of  a  still  more 
perfect  execution  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  which,  it  appears  at  last, 
was  not  so  completely  devoted  to 
resisting  Eussia  as  to  be  unable  to 
provide  for  due  reforms  in  Turkey 
and  sufficient  vindication  of  the 
claims  of  Greece.  The  Government 
claim  to  have  rescued  the  Greeks 
from  the  danger,  or  rather  the  disas- 
trous calamity,  of  absorption  by  the 
Slavs,  which  it  was  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  peace  of  San  Stefano 
to  effect.  They  have  extorted  from 
Turkey  a  variety  of  concessions  to 
the  Cretan  Assembly,  till  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  good  govern- 
ment may  be  established  in  Crete. 
They  have  done  their  best  with 
regard  to  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  we  have  incurred  by 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  so 
much  responsibility.  Eeforms  in 
the  police,  the  judicial  system,  and 
the  revenue,  have  been  urgently 
demanded.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Turkish  Government  is 
incurably  bad,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible violently  to  subvert  it  without 
adding  largely  to  the  miseries  of 
mankind.  We  are  convinced  that 
an  important  step  forward  has  been 
taken  during  the  last  year  in  secur- 
ing better  government  and  an  im- 
proved condition  to  the  Balkan 
races.  And  as  regards  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  the  present  Government 
is  the  first  which  has  laid  down 
the  doctrine  that  Great  Britain  has 
a  political  duty  to  discharge,  and 
may  hope  in  no  distant  future  to 
reap  advantages  from  a  new  politi- 
cal and  commercial  connection.  The 
first  attempt  to  turn  the  light  of 
European  regard  upon  these  pro- 
vinces and  peoples  has  been  made  ; 
and,  to  quote  Mr  Bourke,  "the 
state  of  things  revealed  by  the  visits 
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of  our  consuls  is  most  revolting. 
The  misconduct  of  the  Pashas,  the 
corruption  and  extortion  of  the 
officials,  are  as  bad  as  anything  that 
has  been  heard  of."  One  thing  is 
clear,  that  Great  Britain  will  wil- 
fully neglect  her  most  obvious 
duties  to  herself  and  to  the  security 
of  her  interests  in  the  South-east  if 
ehe  now  relapses  into  the  state  of 
supine  inactivity  which  she  observ- 
ed in  the  years  which  succeeded 
the  Crimean  war.  If  the  author- 
ities at  Constantinople  value  the 
prolonged  existence  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  they  will  eagerly 
co-operate  in  the  endeavour  to 
reform  the  institutions  and  gov- 
ernment of  their  subjects.  Some- 
thing may  be  done  to  mitigate  their 
condition,  although  generations  must 
elapse  before  Asia  Minor  will  be- 
come a  really  prosperous  and  well- 
governed  country.  Bat  at  all  events, 
the  principle  is  now  established  as 
a  cardinal  maxim  of  European  pol- 
icy, that  the  whole  political  condi- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  empire,  within 
and  without,  in  its  internal  economy 
and  its  external  relations,  is  under 
European  control ;  that  as  that 
empire  gradually  falls  to  pieces — if 
such  be  the  fate  in  store  for  it — the 
Powers,  and  not  Russia  singly,  are 
to  provide  for  the  future ;  and  that 
aggression  from  whatever  quarter  is 
not  to  pursue  its  course  unheeded, 
but  must  (if  not  checked  as  it  ought 
to  be  at  the  outset)  submit  its 
achievements  to  international  modi- 
fication and  revision.  The  Treaty  of 
Berlin — representing  as  it  does  the 
patient  determination  of  Europe,  first, 
to  insist  upon  the  belligerents  bring- 
ing their  projected  arrangement  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  second,  to 
execute  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  its 
own  unanimous  behest— has  shown 
that  however  weak  public  law  may 
at  times  be  shown  to  be,  it  lives 
and  is  in  full  vigour  in  all  things 


relating  to  the  Ottoman  empire. 
England,  which  has  so  deep  an  in- 
terest in  the  fate  of  that  empire,  has 
shown  that  she  is  able  under  wise 
and  resolute  guidance  to  reorganise 
and  reanimate  Europe  ;  and  the 
lesson  will  not  be  without  advan- 
tageous results  in  securing  general 
tranquillity,  and  possibly  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  these  Eastern 
populations.  The  great  bloodless 
triumph  of  statesmanship  which  has 
been  finally  consummated  during 
this  session  has  been  a  glorious 
chapter  in  English  history.  The 
whole  country  is  satisfied  and  proud 
of  it.  It  has  not  merely  secured 
British  interests  and  restored  the 
just  influence  of  this  country,  but  it 
has  laid  the  foundations  of  Balkan 
prosperity  and  independence.  The 
cost  of  these  achievements  in  money 
has  been  exactly  twice  as  much  as 
was  spent  in  the  Alabama  humil- 
iation, and  about  one -fifteenth  of 
what  was  incurred  during  the  Cri- 
mean war.  They  have  been  effected 
without  a  blow ;  the  array  of  Brit- 
ish force  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and 
the  approach  of  a  small  contingent 
from  India  being  sufficient  indica- 
tions of  political  resolve  to  secure 
unanimous  support,  and  to  win 
the  necessary  concessions  from  an 
exhausted  rival. 

So  far  with  regard  to  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor.  But  when  Parliament 
met  it  was  found  that  the  great 
Eastern  Question  had  not  merely 
roused  a  fierce  controversy  in  the 
east  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  its 
echoes  were  reverberating  through- 
out Central  Asia,  and  up  to  the 
north-west  boundary  of  India.  If 
Russia  persisted  in  the  scheme  of 
which  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
was  the  defiant  and  public  an- 
nouncement, war  with  Great  Britain 
was  sooner  or  later  an  inevitable 
necessity.  It  was  evident  to  Rus- 
sian statesmen  that  one  of  our 
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weakest  points  was  the  north-west 
frontier  of  India.  Not  merely  had 
there  been  during  the  last  thirty 
years  constant  disturbances  in  that 
q  uarter  with  the  restless  and  martial 
tribes  which  menaced  our  borders, 
tut  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  had 
Utterly  adopted  an  attitude  to- 
wards us  of  sulky  hostility,  which, 
with  a  view  to  Kussian  exigencies 
in  Europe  and  Russian  prestige  and 
advantage  in  Central  Asia,  was 
adroitly  encouraged  to  acts  of  defi- 
ance and  resistance.  Nothing  could 
be  plainer  than  the  position  in  which 
we  were  placed.  Our  whole  rela- 
tions to  AfTghanistan  were  col- 
oured by  the  disastrous  events  of 
1 839-42 ;  the  Ameer  thoroughly 
hostile,  and  believing  his  position 
to  be  impregnable  for  defence  and 
powerful  for  purposes  of  aggres- 
sive enmity,  had  thrown  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  Russia,  and, 
contrary  to  treaty  stipulations,  had 
ostentatiously  welcomed  a  Russian 
embassy  at  Cabul,  whilst  he  scorn- 
fully refused  admission  to  the  Eng- 
lish. With  a  frontier  which  the 
highest  military  authorities  declared 
to  be  inadequate  and  vulnerable, 
with  a  deadly  enemy  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  with  a 
defeated  rival  in  the  background, 
eager  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  us 
without  the  risk  of  war,  the  Minis- 
try had  no  alternative  but  to  bring 
&here  AH  to  an  immediate  reckon- 
ing, and  have  it  clearly  understood 
whether  our  treaty  relations  with 
Mm  were  to  be  observed.  The 
moment  Shere  Ali  was  compelled 
to  drop  the  mask  which  he  had 
worn  for  some  years,  war  was  the 
inevitable  result.  He  stood  re- 
^  ealed  as  the  ally  of  General  Kauf- 
inann,  the  foe  of  Great  Britain. 
And  then  followed  a  deafening 
controversy  in  this  country  as  to 
tne  motives  of  this  insane  bar- 
larian,  and  as  to  the  treatment 
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which  he  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  successive  governor  -  generals. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  wrote  a  pon- 
derous book,  a  large  portion  of 
which  was  devoted  to  show  that 
Shere  Ali  was  a  paragon  of  long- 
suffering  political  virtue,  scrupu- 
lously just  and  truthful  in  all  his 
dealings,  but  overborne  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  patience  by  the 
grasping  chicanery  and  violence  of 
Indian  officials,  inspired  and  direct- 
ed by  the  Cabinet  at  home.  It 
was  eagerly  represented  that  we 
were  on  the  eve  of  disasters  such  as 
resulted  from  the  former  Affghan 
war.  Though  the  criticism  of  our 
past  diplomacy  could  easily  be  dis- 
missed as  the  outcome  of  mere  and 
sheer  fanaticism,  the  confident  pre- 
dictions of  impending  evil  came 
from  experienced  Indian  statesmen 
of  the  highest  reputation.  A  few 
weeks  passed,  and  Shere  Ali's  power 
of  resistance  vanished.  The  British 
forces  were  firmly  established  in 
occupation  of  the  mountain  barrier 
which  commanded  the  military 
roads,  and  our  superiority  was  com- 
pletely demonstrated.  Shere  Ali 
fled  and  perished,  the  Russians 
withdrew  and  washed  their  hands 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  ArTghanis- 
tan  lay  completely  at  our  mercy. 
The  Government  is  entitled  to  a 
grateful  recognition  of  the  vigour 
and  promptitude  with  which  they 
acted  at  a  peculiarly  trying  moment, 
when  the  execution  of  the  Berlin 
settlement  was  only  in  its  first  be- 
ginnings, and  the  public  mind  at 
home  was  eagerly  bent  on  peace. 
The  Indian  officials  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  carefully  plan- 
ned their  expeditions  in  a  manner 
which  secured,  without  check  or 
reverse,  a  speedy  triumph  over  dif- 
ficulties of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 
The  British  public  vindicated  their 
capacity  for  self-government  and 
their  possession  of  sound  political 
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judgment  when,  notwithstanding 
the  bewilderment  occasioned  by 
the  warnings  of  Lord  Lawrence  and 
other  high-class  Indian  statesmen, 
as  soon  as  the  true  state  of  the  case 
was  revealed,  they  gave  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Ministry  a  general  and 
determined  support.  The  despatch 
of  Lord  Cranbrook,  which  summar- 
ised the  preceding  negotiations,  was 
devoured  with  eager  interest;  and 
if  its  value  be  measured  by  the  in- 
stant and  wide  approval  which  it 
commanded,  it  deserves  to  rank  as 
one  of  the  greatest  State  papers  ever 
issued  to  the  nation. 

In  the  Affghan  business  as  well 
as  during  the  far  more  serious  de- 
velopment of  the  Eastern  Question 
in  Europe,  the  Ministry  was  enor- 
mously strengthened  by  the  mis- 
takes of  the  Opposition.  The 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  are 
statesmen  of  political  sagacity  and 
experience ;  but  they  are,  unfortun- 
ately for  themselves,  liable  at  every 
crisis  of  importance  to  have  the 
conduct  of  their  party  wrenched 
from  their  grasp.  They  have  at 
least  fifty  followers  who  consider 
themselves  quite  competent  to  the 
task  of  leadership,  and  who  vie 
with  each  other  in  applying  to  every 
new  combination,  long  before  the 
actual  facts  are  disclosed,  the  infal- 
lible principles  of  Liberalism.  The 
consequence  is,  that  when  the  case 
for  the  Ministry  is  disclosed,  and 
the  time  is  ripe  for  parliamentary 
discussion,  the  Opposition  is  intent 
upon  vindicating  its  own  leap  in  the 
dark,  and  is  itself  far  too  deeply 
pledged,  beforehand  to  a  particular 
view  to  apply  adequate  parliament- 
ary criticism  to  the  case  before  it. 
Prudence  would  suggest  to  any 
reasonable  politician  that  the  task 
of  criticising,  after  the  event,  a 
course  of  conduct  upon  which  the 
Ministry  must  decide  before  the 
event,  is  eminently  favourable  to  a 


display  of  sagacity  and  the  assump- 
tion of  superior  wisdom.  Volun- 
tarily to  abandon  that  advantage, 
and  to  decide  without  the  assistance 
even  of  official  information  upon 
any  course  which  may  seem  at  the 
moment  to  be  popular,  is  the  most 
suicidal  course  which  a  great  party 
in  Opposition  can  devise  —  a  sure 
sign  that  the  party  is  utterly  dis- 
organised, and  has  degenerated  into 
a  rabble.  We  have  seen  the  results 
first  in  the  matter  of  the  Bulgarian 
agitation  and  St  James's  Hall  con- 
ference, and  then  in  regard  to  the 
Affghan  committee,  and  the  speeches 
framed  in  accordance  with  its  views. 
On  both  occasions  the  Liberal  party 
took  up  wholly  impracticable  posi- 
tions, which  it  was  impossible  to 
sustain  when  Parliament  met,  and 
which  completely  deprived  them 
of  all  influence  over  the  subse- 
quent course  of  events.  Their  lead- 
ers were  quite  unable  to  formulate 
in  Parliament  any  propositions 
which  would  in  the  least  degree 
express  the  rash  conclusions  which 
had  been  vehemently  proclaimed  in 
the  country.  The  more  sober-mind- 
ed members  of  the  party  had  no 
alternative  but  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment, leaving  to  the  authors  of 
their  political  misfortunes  the  task  of 
venting  on  platforms,  in  pamphlets, 
articles,  and  even  in  volumes,  an  inar- 
ticulate and  incoherent  indignation. 
The  true  character  of  the  controversy 
which  raged  over  this  Eastern  Ques- 
tion will  never  be  discovered  in  the 
pages  of  Hansard.  The  records  of 
public  meetings,  and  fugitive  litera- 
ture in  all  its  forms,  must  be  ran- 
sacked in  order  to  do  justice  to 
Liberal  wisdom,  and  the  moderation 
of  Liberal  party  spirit  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  national  crisis. 

The  Liberal  party  having  been,  in 
regard  to  all  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  last  four  years,  reduced  by  its 
own  mismanagement  and  precipitate 
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conduct  to  a  mere  cipher,  it  follow- 
ed that  the  Ministry  remained  un- 
disputed masters  of  the  situation. 
Though  the  Liberal  party  must  be 
held  accountable  for  the  first  out- 
break of  the  Kusso-Turkish  war, 
history  will  hold  the  Ministry  ac- 
countable for  every  step  which  was 
subsequently  taken.  It  will  tell 
how  in  Europe  peace  was  preserved, 
British  interests  vindicated,  and 
the  Ottoman  empire  reconstituted 
on  a  basis  of  greater  security  abroad, 
f  hd  more  efficient  guarantees  for 
i;ood  government  and  progress 
within  than  it  has  ever  before  en- 
joyed. And  as  regards  the  war  in 
Afghanistan,  the  results  which  have 
been  so  speedily  and  successfully 
accomplished  amount  to  nothing 
less  than  the  complete  security  of 
the  Indian  frontier;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  friendly  ruler  on  the 
Affghan  throne,  and  of  friendly  rela- 
tions  with  the  Affghan  nation;  and 
last,  not  least,  a  complete  check  to 
Kussian  intrigue  on  our  Indian  bor- 
ders, and  the  decisive  ascendancy  of 
British  influence.  The  manner  in 
which  Shere  Ali  was  betrayed  to 
Ids  ruin  will  operate  as  a  warning 
i'or  many  a  year  to  our  Indian 
neighbours  not  to  violate  their  en- 
gagements to  us  in  rash  dependen- 
dence  upon  Muscovite  assurances. 

While  Liberal  animosity  and  op- 
position to  the  Affghan  war,  with 
rll  the  prophecies  of  disaster  which 
ifc  occasioned,  are  forgotten,  or  have 
dwindled  down  into  a  mere  discus- 
sion as  to  the  true  arithmetical  pro- 
]  tortion  in  which  India  and  England 
should  share  its  expenses,  it  remains 
i  or  Englishmen  to  estimate  the  true 
value  of  its  results.  In  place  of 
the  huge  disaster  and  Indian  bank- 
ruptcy which  were  so  freely  pro- 
i  lised,  we  have  the  treaty  of  Gan- 
clamak.  The  Indian  empire  is 
lounded  off  and  completed.  A 
strong,  independent,  and  friendly 


ruler  of  Affghanistan  is  established, 
or  on  the  point  of  being  estab- 
lished; and  the  dreams  of  a  suc- 
cession of  great  Indian  governor- 
generals  have  been  quietly  accom- 
plished. The  withdrawal  of  Stoli- 
toft's  mission  from  Cabul  at  the 
demand  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  which 
places  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
Ameer  under  the  control  of  the 
British  Government,  are  an  effective 
notice  to  the  whole  of  Central  Asia 
that,  in  the  celebrated  language  of 
Lord  Lytton,  "  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  not  tolerate  interference 
on  the  part  of  any  other  Power  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Affghanis- 
tan." We  trust  that  the  moral  and 
pecuniary  support  of  the  British 
Government  will  enable  Yakoob 
Khan  to  maintain  his  ascendancy 
against  all  competition.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  part  of  our  Indian  policy 
to  uphold  him,  though  every  reader 
of  the  treaty  will  have  observed 
that  Lord  Lytton  has  been  as  chary 
as  Lord  Mayo  or  Lord  Northbrook 
of  giving  any  such  personal  or 
dynastic  guarantee  as  was  latterly 
demanded  by  Shere  Ali.  Yakoob 
has  been  generously  treated,  and 
will  no  doubt  gladly  rely  on  British 
support.  The  efficiency  of  that 
support  is  enormously  increased  by 
the  treaty  and  the  results  of  the 
war.  We  have  been  welcomed  in 
the  district  of  Candahar  as  liber- 
ators and  not  as  foes;  we  have 
established  posts  upon  the  Affghan 
border  which  dominate  the  regions 
beyond;  we  hold  the  Khyber  Pass 
and  the  Kurum  and  Pishin  dis- 
tricts, and  a  British  force  virtually 
looks  down  upon  Cabul.  Candahar 
will  be  restored  to  the  new  Ameer, 
since,  as  Sir  Henry  E-awlinson  has 
shown,  to  dissever  it  from  Cabul 
would  have  inaugurated  a  policy  of 
dismemberment  which  Eussia  and 
Persia  might  have  turned  to  their 
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profit.  The  moral  effect  of  the 
rapid  and  splendid  victories  of  our 
army  has,  we  are  assured,  been 
immense  at  all  the  native  Courts 
of  India,  in  Central  Asia,  and  in 
Persia.  Whatever  consequences  the 
Russian  expedition  now  marching 
eastward  from  the  Caspian  may 
portend,  the  experience  of  the  past 
few  years,  from  the  first  occupation 
of  Quetta  down  to  the  recent  treaty, 
must  convince  both  friends  and  foes 
that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  India,  however  much  they  may 
be  derided  by  the  Opposition,  are 
being  carefully  guarded  and  ener- 
getically maintained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, not  the  smallest  part  of 
whose  claim  to  the  confidence  of 
the  country  rests  upon  the  brilliant 
success  of  their  Indian  policy. 

It  must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
misfortune  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  country,  that  at  a  time  when 
the  execution  of  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
and  the  progress  of  a  just,  necessary, 
and  inevitable  war  in  Affghanistan 
demanded  all  their  attention,  a  new 
complication  should  have  arisen  in 
South  Africa.  Before  the  session 
closed,  the  Zulu  war  had  been  car- 
ried to  a  triumphant  conclusion ; 
but  the  recollection  of  the  impa- 
tient annoyance  with  which  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  precipitate  measures 
were  received  in  this  country,  will 
doubtless  long  operate  as  a  warn- 
ing to  colonial  governors.  The 
policy  pursued  may  have  been  ad- 
mirably conceived  as  far  as  South 
African  interests  exclusively  were 
concerned.  In  fact,  as  far  as 
policy  was  concerned,  it  had  been 
demonstrated  in  these  pages  to 
be  inevitable  long  before  it  was 
adopted.  But  a  more  inopportune 
moment  for  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion, as  far  as  the  general  interests 
of  the  empire  were  concerned,  it 
was  impossible  to  choose ;  and  when 
it  was  discovered  that  Sir  Bartle 


Frere  had  acted  contrary  to  the 
letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  his 
instructions,  there  were  many  who 
would  have  rejoiced  in  his  imme- 
diate supersession.  The  belief  at 
the  time  that  his  services  were  in- 
dispensable, or  other  influences, 
prevailed.  But  it  is  necessary  that 
public  opinion  should  insist  upon 
the  discipline  of  the  public  service 
being  scrupulously  maintained.  It 
is  always  possible  for  a  colonial 
governor,  in  his  representative  ca- 
pacity, and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
high  authority  with  which  he  is 
necessarily  invested,  to  drag  the 
Cabinet  into  a  war  which  they  com- 
pletely disapprove.  In  this  case 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  warned  against 
precipitation.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  Government  had 
ample  reasons  for  preferring  that 
the  war  which  he  contemplated, 
and  which  doubtless  was  sooner 
or  later  inevitable,  should  at  least 
be  postponed.  He  had  not  obtained 
from  them  the  smallest  sanction  to 
his  immediate  measures.  He  was 
perfectly  well  able  to  stand  on  the 
defensive  till  such  time  as  the 
Government  at  home  might  other- 
wise direct.  There  was  no  over- 
powering necessity  to  incur  the 
defeat  at  Isandula ;  and  if  we  were 
strong  enough  to  hold  our  own  after 
that  defeat,  we  were  strong  enough 
to  do  so  before  we  were  weakened 
by  it.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  stands  con- 
victed of  having  himself  forced  on  a 
struggle  which  was  not  forced  on  him 
by  immediate  necessity ;  which,  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  was  for  the  Cab- 
inet and  not  for  him  to  decide  upon ; 
and  which  was  at  the  particular  mo- 
ment chosen  for  it,  and  owing  to  its 
earlier  incidents,  calculated  seriously 
to  discredit  our  political  position. 
No  success  will  serve  to  justify  this 
dangerous  and  insubordinate  con- 
duct. The  safety  of  the  empire 
requires  that  wars  of  policy,  on  the 
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part  of  colonial  governors,  should  be 
firmly  prohibited.  In  these  days 
of  telegraph  and  steam  communica- 
ti3n,  absolute  and  unavoidable  ne- 
cessity alone  should  be  deemed  to 
justify  any  war  abroad  which  is 
bogun  without  sanction  from  the 
Cabinet.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
principle  is  the  most  important  one 
involved  in  the  whole  of  this  South 
African  business — the  principle  of 
maintaining  due  subordination  to 
the  Cabinet,  and  thence  to  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  part  of  colonial  gover- 
nors. Unless  it  is  firmly  maintained, 
we  have  no  guarantee  in  an  empire 
like  this  against  the  eventual  con- 
fusion of  public  affairs.  The  pres- 
ent instance  ought  not  to  be  con- 
doned. It  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  the  case  should  not  be 
converted  into  a  precedent,  or,  how- 
ever indirectly,  stamped  with  official 
approval. 

In  the  first  dismay  which  was 
occasioned  both  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  war  was  precipitated  and 
the  serious  disasters  which  clouded 
ittf  commencement,  the  Government 
majority  sank  to  60  (its  normal 
auount)  in  a  House  of  546  mem- 
bers; and  an  undeserved  outcry, 
following  the  usual  course  in  such 
matters,  was  raised  against  Lord 
C  lelmsford.  A  military  reverse  is 
not  necessarily  a  proof  of  incapacity, 
but  it  is  indirectly  an  enormous 
addition  to  the  difficulties  of  a 
general.  Its  inevitable  tendency 
to  weaken  his  authority  and  the 
confidence  of  his  troops  is  strength- 
ened by  the  full  force  of  the  public 
opinion  which  is  excited  at  home, 
and  is  not  very  capably  led  or 
formed.  That  in  spite  of  all  these 
serious  aggravations  of  his  difficul- 
ties Lord  Chelmsford  should  have 
patiently  developed  his  plans,  and 
have  steadily  and  surely  gathered  his 
forces  together  so  as  to  strike  the 
decisive  blow  at  TJlundi,  not  merely 


retrieves  but  establishes  his  mili- 
tary reputation.  The  sense  of  public 
justice  was  satisfied,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  victory  considerably  en- 
hanced, by  the  reflection  that  the 
general  who  had  planned  and 
matured  the  attack  had  remained 
to  reap  the  glory  of  its  decisive 
results.  It  is  none  the  less  satis- 
factory, however,  that  the  whole 
political  and  military  control  will 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  fresh  from  his  consulta- 
tions with  Ministers  at  home ;  and 
we  trust  that  the  affairs  of  our 
South  African  colonies  will  shortly 
be  settled  on  a  secure  and  satis- 
factory basis. 

These  are  the  three  main  questions 
which  have  absorbed  the  attention 
of  Parliament  during  the  last  session, 
— the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin, the  events  which  culminated  in 
the  Treaty  of  Gandamak,  and  the  Zulu 
war.  Upon  all  three  of  them  the 
conduct  of  the  Ministry  has  been 
successful ;  and  in  the  first  two  of 
them,  comprising  the  whole  of  the 
vast  Eastern  Question,  their  policy 
has  been  completely  triumphant. 
The  position  of  this  country  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia  has  been  im- 
mensely strengthened,  materially  as 
well  as  morally.  The  results  rela- 
tively to  Eussia  are  more  advan- 
tageous than  were  gained  by  the 
Crimean  war,  and  have  been  effected 
without  loss  of  life  and  with  but 
trifling  expenditure  of  money.  No 
one  who  compares  the  position 
created  for  us  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  Europe,  and  by  the  Indian 
Mutiny  which  followed  it  in  Asia, 
can  fail  to  see  that  the  present 
state  of  things  is  infinitely  more 
satisfactory.  In  place  of  the  ill- 
concealed  manoeuvres  of  Prince 
Gortschakoff  and  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, and  the  cold  indifference 
of  Prussia,  we  have  now  the  cordial 
unanimity  of  Europe  in  its  sanction 
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of  the  new  arrangements.  Austria 
at  Novi  Bazar,  whither  she  is  steadi- 
ly moving,  England  at  Cyprus  and 
dominating  Cabul,  with  India  quies- 
cent and  satisfied,  the  Balkan  pro- 
vinces reformed  and  contented,  and 
Asia  Minor  beginning  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  England,  seem  to  guar- 
antee a  durable  and  prosperous 
settlement.  The  Administration 
under  whose  watchful  care  and 
determined  policy  this  settlement 
has  been  effected,  has  reaped  its 
reward  in  the  sustained  confidence 
and  support  of  the  country,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  memorable 
reputation. 

Mr  Gladstone,  remarkable  as 
it  seemed,  was  practically  silent 
on  the  Zulu  war.  There  must 
have  been  some  cogent  reasons, 
best  known  to  himself,  for  this 
singular  abstention.  Coming  when 
and  as  it  did,  the  Zulu  imbroglio 
was  a  tempting  theme  for  an  Oppo- 
sition champion  to  descant  upon, 
and  might  have  proved  a  far  more 
advantageous  ground  of  assault  than 
the  Bulgarian  atrocities  or  Shere 
Ali's  outraged  virtues.  Even  in 
his  recent  article  in  the  '  Nineteenth 
Century,'  which  brings  to  a  focus 
the  whole  of  his  persistent  com- 
plaints against  the  Ministry,  the 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Zulu  war  are  enumerated  as  14th 
and  15th  in  a  list  of  questions 
which  it  is  said  "  lie  off  the  beat- 
en path  of  ordinary  business,"  and 
"have  been  forced  on  our  hands 
by  the  wilful  and  spontaneous 
action  of  the  existing  Ministry." 
They  are  then  dismissed  without 
another  word ;  and  if  this  uncom- 
promising antagonist  of  the  Govern- 
ment has,  whilst  drawing  attention 
to  the  subject,  no  fault  to  find  with 
their  conduct  of  this  unfortunate 
business  at  the  Cape,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  that  conduct  really 
admits  of  no  cavil.  The  key-note 


of  this  extravagant  indictment  is  a 
challenge  to  posterity  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  late  and 
present  Ministries.  The  verdict  of 
history,  he  trusts,  will  not  proceed 
from  a  mere  comparison  between 
the  two  ;  "for  small  indeed  would 
be  the  distinction  of  gaining  the 
prize  in  such  a  sorry  competition." 
No  doubt  Mr  Gladstone's  Ministry, 
as  well  as  his  career,  has  much  to 
excite  the  enthusiasm  of  his  ad- 
mirers. The  questions  with  which 
it  dealt,  equally  with  those  of  its 
successor,  "lay  off  the  beaten  path 
of  ordinary  business."  But  its  one 
object  was  to  see  how  many  bills  it 
could  pass,  and  how  many  interests 
and  institutions  it  could  harass  and 
destroy.  No  one  denies  to  it  the 
merit  of  energy;  but  it  was  the 
energy  of  destruction,  culminating 
in  suicide,  and  in  the  ruin  of  a 
great  political  party.  That  ruin 
was  the  most  complete  and  the  most 
durable  of  all  the  works  of  its 
hands.  While  bill  after  bill  was 
being  forced  through  Parliament, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  was  con- 
suming all  his  energies  in  oratorical 
display,  the  affairs  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  what  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance, the  affairs  of  the  empire, 
were  seriously  neglected.  The  fall 
of  the  one  was  just  in  time  to  avert 
the  serious  confusion  of  the  other. 
Mr  Gladstone  is  a  great  parliamen- 
tary athlete  and  a  great  financier; 
but  the  guidance  of  a  political 
party,  the  leadership  of  men,  and 
the  management  of  imperial  affairs, 
have  never  been  to  his  taste  or 
within  the  range  of  his  great 
achievements.  He  probably  sees 
nothing  but  charlatanry  in  any  one 
of  the  three. 

Accordingly,  he  denounces  all 
participation  in  such  subjects  as 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention,  the  purchase 
of  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
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the  mission  of  Lord  Lytton,  as 
"  pernicious  folly,"  distinct  from 
the  genuine  business  of  Parliament, 
aid  breeding  confusion  in  the 
finances.  To  provide  for  the  se- 
c  irity  of  India  or  of  our  numerous 
interests  in  the  east  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  to  undertake  "  an  in- 
tolerable mass  of  obligation  and 
responsibility ; "  it  is  to  barter 
away  a  character  for  unselfishness  ; 
it  is  to  nauseate  the  world  with  the 
doctrine  that  "  British  interests  " 
supply  the  final  criterion  of  right 
a  ad  wrong.  And  then  follows  the 
old  tale,  which  has  been  repeated 
usque  ad  nauseam,  and  to  which 
no  human  being  can  attach  any 
definite  meaning.  "  Upon  every 
contested  question,"  he  exclaims, 
"  that  has  arisen  in  the  councils  of 
Europe,  we  have  been  the  cham- 
pions not  of  freedom  but  of.  oppres- 
sion. Not  an  inch  has  been  added 
t)  free  soil  through  our  agency 
or  with  our  goodwill.  Servia, 
Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  per- 
haps Roumania — every  one  of  them 
a:e  smaller  through  our  influence 
than  they  would  have  been  without 
us.  For  the  first  time  it  can  now 
be  said  with  truth,  that  in  the 
management  of  a  great  crisis  of 
human  destiny  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  interests  of  justice 
a  ad  liberty  if  the  British  nation 
had  not  existed."  Mr  Gladstone 
hammers  away  upon  that  topic. 
I:  is  far  too  cloudy  and  vague 
to  form  the  subject  of  serious 
discussion.  The  settlement  pro- 
-coeded  on  the  ordinary  practice 
of  give  and  take,  and  all  Europe 
sanctioned  and  approved  it.  The 
principle  which  dominated  over  it 
was  that  of  setting  limits  to  Rus- 
sian aggression,  checking  future  at- 
tempts, making  the  best  provision 
possible  for  good  government  within 
the  limits  of  the  restored  Ottoman 
•empire,  and  adjusting  the  relative 


pretensions  of  rival  races.  The 
same  critics  who  denounce  the 
treaty  as  unjust  and  oppressive, 
also  denounced  it  as  impracticable, 
and  sure  to  lead  to  disastrous  com- 
plications. During  twelve  months 
they  have  had  it  all  their  own  way 
as  prophets  of  impending  evil.  The 
Ministry  has  paid  no  attention  to 
them.  At  the  close  of  that  period 
Lord  Beaconsfield  announced  at  the 
Mansion  House  that  "  this  imprac- 
ticable treaty  has  been  carried  into 
full  effect.  At  this  moment,  not- 
withstanding reiterated  prophecies 
to  the  contrary,  there  is  not,  I  be- 
lieve, a  single  Russian  soldier  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Sultan.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  fulfilled 
his  engagements  with  dignity  and 
honour ;  and  is  at  this  moment 
cordially  co  -  operating  with  this 
country  and  the  other  Powers  of 
Europe  in  a  policy  the  object  of 
which  is  to  secure  and  maintain 
the  general  peace."  With  this 
final  proof  of  utter  want  of  sagacity 
and  insight  on  the  part  of  Opposi- 
tion critics  in  their  rash  predictions 
as  to  the  future,  is  it  wise  to  pay 
too  much  attention  to  their  de- 
nunciations as  to  the  past?  The 
predictions  are  scattered  to  the  four 
winds,  and  their  authors  are  covered 
with  discredit.  The  denunciations 
remain  to  perplex  us  with  their 
violence  and  bewilder  us  with  their 
inconsistency.  If  these  critics  were 
so  hopelessly  mistaken  as  to  what 
it  was  practicable  to  execute,  may 
they  not  have  been  equally  mis- 
taken as  to  what  it  was  possible 
for  united  Europe  to  resolve  upon  1 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  settlement  has 
been  both  adopted  and  executed — 
two  very  strong  points  in  its  favour. 
Do  these  critics  hope  to  persuade 
the  country,  not  merely  that  a 
totally  different  settlement  would 
have  been  intrinsically  better,  but 
that  it  would  have  had  an  equal 
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chance  of  a  similar  result  1  Is  it 
nothing  in  favour  of  the  existing 
settlement  that  it  has  terminated 
a  perilous  controversy  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  Europe,  and  ap- 
proved by  large  majorities  in  Par- 
liament 1  Mr  Gladstone  is  kicking 
against  the  pricks  in  urging  his 
wild  and  fanciful  theories  on  puhlic 
attention.  The  public  mind,  which 
at  first  viewed  them  with  amuse- 
ment, is  at  length  satiated  and  dis- 
gusted. If  a  year  hence  such  an 
issue  as  that  presented  in  Mr  Glad- 
stone's article  is  seriously  offered  to 
the  country,  the  public,  exulting  in 
the  practical  enjoyment  of  peace 
with  honour,  will  resent  such  a 
discussion  as  an  insult  to  its  un- 
derstanding. Even  now  it  is  felt 
to  be  of  no  practical  value — an  in- 
evitable outburst  of  personal  and 
party  discontent  with  Ministerial 
successes.  The  few  who  follow  it 
at  all  merely  note  with  amused 
indifference  that  the  extravagance 
and  absurdity  of  three  years  ago, 
which  for  a  time  covered  us  all 
with  ridicule,  have  not  yet  entirely 
subsided.  A  few  flashes  here  and 
there  of  eccentric  and  disordered 
genius  only  serve  to  illuminate  the 
general  satisfaction  and  content- 
ment with  the  results  of  British 
policy. 

"With  regard  to  finance,  Mr 
Gladstone  complains  that  the  East- 
ern policy  of  the  Government  could 
not  be  had  without  heavily  paying 
for  it ;  and  that  the  duty  of  main- 
taining a  just  balance  between  in- 
come and  expenditure,  and  of  re- 
lieving the  future  by  moderate 
present  sacrifices,  has  been  neglect- 
ed. "With  regard  to  the  first,  the 
total  amount  spent  was  £6,000,000; 
and  all  sensible  people  consider 
that  peace  with  honour  was  cheap 
at  the  price,  more  particularly 
when  its  achievement  was  effected 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  an 


Opposition  not  over-scrupulous  as 
to  the  encouragement  it  afforded 
to  the  enemy.  Even  Mr  Glad- 
stone's achievement  of  "  peace  with 
honour"  —  the  Alabama  treaty — 
cost  the  country  half  of  that 
amount.  If  three  millions  of 
money  were,  as  Mr  Gladstone  says, 
"not  worth  a  thought"  in  com- 
parison with  his  peculiar  form  of 
peace  with  honour,  which  the 
country  received  with  almost  uni- 
versal dissatisfaction,  twice  that  sum 
is  no  criterion  whereby  to  condemn 
his  rival's  "  peace  with  honour " 
which  closed  a  far  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  controversy,  and  was 
received  by  this  country  with  al- 
most universal  acclamation.  The 
one  was  the  price  of  defeat,  the 
other  the  cost  of  victory.  With 
regard  to  the  second  complaint, 
what  are  the  facts  1  At  the 
present  moment,  and  nearly  ever 
since  the  present  Ministry  came 
into  office,  £2,000,000  a-year  is 
spent  in  increased  provision  for  the 
National  Debt.  The  total  amount 
devoted  tov  that  purpose  in  the 
present  year  is  4J  millions.  Is  not 
that  relieving  the  future  by  a 
moderate  present  sacrifice1?  More- 
over, a  million  is  spent  every  year 
in  paying  for  Mr  Gladstone's  post- 
poned liabilities — the  cost  of  for- 
tifications and  barracks.  That  is 
relieving  the  past  as  well  as  the 
future  by  a  moderate  present  sacri- 
fice. Having  regard  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  present  is  thus 
weighted  with  the  payment  of  5-J 
millions  for  the  future  and  the  past, 
and  that  it  is  also  weighted  with 
unusual  depression  in  its  trade  and 
a  series  of  bad  harvests,  the  Govern- 
ment have  proposed  to  defray  the 
extraordinary  expenditure  resulting 
from  the  Eastern  Question,  the 
Affghan  and  Zulu  wars,  not  by  loan, 
but  by  an  increase  of  twopence  in 
the  income-tax,  extending  over  four 
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years — the  floating  debt  occasioned 
thereby  never  exceeding  the  amount 
of  one  year's  contribution  to  the 
discharge  of  past  liabilities.  Any 
arrangement  more  obvious,  more 
sensible,  more  in  accordance  with 
Mr  Gladstone's  own  precedents,  it 
is  impossible  to  suggest.  No  sooner 
are  European  complications  over, 
uhan  the  Ministry  reduce  the 
army  and  navy  expenditure  by  3J 
millions ;  "desirous  obviously,"  says 
Mr  Gladstone,  "  that  the  grey  hairs 
of  this  Parliament  may  go  down  to 
*;,he  grave  in  better  odour  than  that 
which  environed  it  in  the  days  of 
:  ts  vigour."  The  whole  arrangement 
Bounds  to  ordinary  men  of  business 
.ike  a  satisfactory  and  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  finances.  We  spread 
over  four  years  the  total  expense  of 
arranging  difficulties  which  have 
been  years  in  coming  to  a  crisis, 
and  which  we  hope  will  not  recur 
ibr  at  least  a  generation.  We  at 
the  same  time  contribute  nearly  6 
millions  a-year  to  the  liabilities  of 
the  past  and  the  exoneration  of 
the  future.  In  other  respects  our 
inancial  system  is  unchanged.  Mr 
Gladstone  calls  this  "  a  financial 
policy  such  as  all  the  Ministries  of 
the  last  forty  years  would  have  dis- 
dained." Spreading  extraordinary 
charges  over  four  years  is  defended 
as  a  via  media  between  payment 
and  non-payment  similar  to  Mr 
Gladstone's  provision  for  fortifica- 
tions and  barracks.  He  denounces 
mch  a  defence  as  "an  invention  of 
a  group  of  false  financial  doctrines, 
unknown  to  our  annals,  to  cover 
the  shortcomings,  the  miscarriages, 
and  the  malpractices  of  recent  fin- 
ance." Mr  Gladstone  also  quotes 
and  comments  upon  a  series  of 
figures  which  show  that  during  the 
last  five  years,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  charges  for  debt,  educa- 
*i  ion,  and  the  services,  the  taxation 
per  head  has  been  four  shillings  less 


than  it  was  the  preceding  five  years. 
That  also  seems  to  us  a  proof  that 
our  financial  affairs  are  not  in  a  very 
desperate  condition.  The  figures  are 
as  consolatory  to  the  national  cred- 
itor as  they  are  to  the  tax- payer. 
Assume  that  the  expenditure  has 
been  right,  we  doubt  if  Mr  Glad- 
stone, with  all  the  weight  of  his 
financial  reputation  to  back  him, 
will  ever  succeed  in  persuading  his 
countrymen  that  the  Government 
mode  of  defraying  it  contravenes 
any  sound  principle  of  finance,  or 
in  the  slightest  degree  savours  of 
imprudence. 

But  then  it  appears  that  not 
merely  is  the  condition  of  our 
foreign  affairs  and  of  our  finances 
involved  in  inextricable  confusion, 
but  the  condition  of  our  liberties, 
"  so  far  as  it  is  liable  to  be  affect- 
ed by  the  views  or  claims  of  the 
Executive,"  is  so  intolerable,  that 
the  Parliament  which  has  betrayed 
them  ought  in  consistency  "  to  vote 
monuments  of  civil  honour  to  Straf- 
ford,  to  Laud,  to  Eilmer,  and  to 
Sacheverel."  We  doubt  whether 
Laud  would  have  appreciated  the 
homage  of  a  Parliament  which  pass- 
ed the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Bill ;  and  in  fact  we  discover  that 
the  total  treachery  to  our  liberties 
(which,  according  to  Mr  Gladstone, 
have  vanished  again  and  again  so 
often  during  the  last  three  years 
that  there  cannot  be  anything  left  to 
betray)  consists  in  a  certain  doc- 
trine "  expressed  with  a  portentous 
frankness  and  in  a  perfect  calm  "  by 
the  Attorney-General  a  session  or 
two  ago.  It  may  be  with  a  sense 
of  relief  that  our  readers  will  learn 
that  the  latest  as  well  as  the  gravest 
peril  to  which  our  liberties  have 
been  exposed  is,  that  at  the  crisis  of 
the  recent  Eastern  difficulties  the 
Ministry  ordered  Indian  troops  to 
Malta,  confident  that  Parliament, 
to  whose  ultimate  authority  they 
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admittedly  deferred,  would  subse- 
quently sanction  the  step.  No  pos- 
sible objection  can  be  taken  to  the 
measure  except  on  a  theory  which 
involves  the  total  inability  of  the 
Executive  to  take  any  step,  however 
imperative  may  be  its  necessity, 
without  previously  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  Parliament.  The  Exe- 
cutive might  as  well  be  abolished 
altogether  if  it  were  compelled,  be- 
fore it  could  act,  to  submit  every 
resolution  to  the  criticism  of  parlia- 
mentary debates  and  the  experi- 
enced wisdom  of  provincial  meet- 
ings. The  conduct  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  his  allies  during  the 
autumn  of  1876  rendered  secrecy 
of  action  and  reticence  of  speech  a 
public  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Cab- 
inet. The  failure  of  that  remark- 
able agitation  not  only  strength- 
ened immeasurably  the  hands  of 
the  Government ;  it  imposed  upon 
them  the  duty,  looking  to  its  disas- 
trous consequences  abroad,  of  con- 
centrating in  their  own  hands  the 
exclusive  management  of  their 
policy,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Parliament.  Both  Houses  strenu- 
ously and  strongly  supported  them. 
Public  opinion  as  decisively  ratified 
that  support.  The  nation  triumph- 
ed over  a  faction,  and  its  liberties 
are  rendered  more  secure  than  ever 
when  free  institutions  are  found 
equal  to  the  strain  of  grave  compli- 
cations abroad  and  reckless  agita- 
tions within.  The  city  of  London, 
always  foremost  in  vindicating  pub- 
lic liberty,  was  foremost  also  in 
securing  that  triumph.  As  Lord 
Beaconsfield  observed  the  other  day, 
in  language  which  was  not  the  com- 
monplace of  compliment — 

"  It  is  the  patriotism  of  the  city  of 
London  that  has  supported  us  at  this 
juncture.  Men,  and  even  classes,  dif- 
fering from  us  on  common  questions 
of  policy,  felt  that  the  course  which  we 
recommended  was  that  which  the  in- 


terests of  the  country  required,  and 
throwing  away  all  petty  considerations 
of  party  connection,  felt  it  their  duty 
to  uphold  the  Government,  which  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  the  majesty  of 
the  Crown  and  the  power  of  the  em- 
pire." 

However  satisfied  the  city  of 
London  and  the  country  generally 
may  be  with  the  management  of 
our  foreign  affairs,  and  however 
little  disposed  Lord  Granville  and 
Lord  Hartington  may  be,  from  mo- 
tives of  party  prudence,  to  make 
the  question  of  our  foreign  policy 
the  test  at  the  next  election,  there 
is  one  discontented  statesman  who 
will  not  recognise  that  he  is  beat- 
en, and  that  his  views  upon  the 
Eastern  Question  are  as  much  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  English  people 
now  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  first  administration. 
Mr  Gladstone  at  Chester  reiterates 
his  charges  against  the  Government. 
He  insists  that  the  Liberal  party 
shall  go  to  the  country  upon  his 
programme  of  accusation ;  and  he 
threatens  that  unless  the  country 
comes  to  its  senses,  and,  by  return- 
ing a  Liberal  majority,  redeem  itself 
from  its  present  serious  dangers 
and  mischiefs,  he  will  retire  from 
public  life,  convinced  that  further 
discussion  is  useless,  and  that  only 
by  long  and  painful  experience  will 
the  nation  be  awakened  to  the  con- 
sequences of  its  conduct.  Perpetual 
scolding  is  a  somewhat  undignified 
occupation,  particularly  when  it  as- 
sumes that  all  the  world  is  mad, 
and  that  the  speaker  alone  is  sane. 
Mr  Gladstone  has  refused  all  respon- 
sibility of  leadership.  He  will  not 
lead  unless  he  has  a  majority,  and 
now  he  declares  that  unless  he  has 
a  majority  he  will  retire  from  pub- 
lic life.  That  is  not  the  way 
in  which  the  British  public  is 
accustomed  to  be  dealt  with.  Its 
relations  to  its  present  statesmen 
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are  not  those  of  spoilt  children — 
a  compound  of  scolding,  menace, 
and  sulk.  It  is  accustomed  to 
deal  with,  statesmen  who  enforce 
their  policy  with  reason  and  mod- 
eration, and  who  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  responsibility  and  the 
< consequences  of  its  being  adopted. 
Mr  Gladstone  does  neither  the  one 
:ior  the  other.  He  gives  himself 
out  to  the  world  as  a  retired  poli- 
tician, who  has  shaken  himself  free 
:  rom  political  responsibilities.  But 
"ie  insists  upon  retaining  a  post  in 
:he  front  of  battle,  gives  his  orders, 
md  expects  to  be  obeyed.  Having 
itterly  disorganised  his  party  by  his 
caprice  and  violence,  he  expects  to 
oe  listened  to  when  he  indulges  in 
he  most  vehement  vituperation  of 
lis  opponents,  and  prescribes  no 
Dolicy  which  is  not  animated  by 
determined  dislike  of  everything 
vvhich  the  nation  has  achieved 
during  the  last  four  years. 

If  the  results  of  the  session  as  re- 
gards home  legislation  have  from 
ime  to  time  been  the  subject  of 
lisparaging  prophecy,  it  only  shared 
ihe  misfortune  which  attends  the 
foreign  policy  and  the  treaties  for 
\vhich  the  Ministry  is  responsible. 
The  prophecy  in  either  case  is  fal- 
dfied.  The  session  which  has 
solved  the  difficulty  of  Irish  Uni- 
versity Education,  and  laid  with 
general  concurrence  the  foundation 
Df  a  system  which  will  do  justice 
dike  to  Protestant  and  Eoman 
Catholic,  merits  no  ordinary  ^distinc- 
ion.  The  Government  Bill  dealt 
vvith  a  most  perplexing  subject,  one 
•vhich  had  wrecked  Mr  Gladstone's 
Administration,  whose  attention  to 
ill  subjects  of  domestic  legislation 
precluded  it,  as  we  all  know,  from 
:aking  any  interest  in  foreign  affairs. 
5Tet  the  Bill  was  promptly  accepted, 
md  speedily  carried  through  both 
Houses — contrary,  of  course,  to  the 
general  anticipation  of  Liberal  wise- 


acres. The  happy  result  was  due 
to  the  promptitude  with  which  the 
Government  seized  a  favourable  op- 
portunity offered  towards  the  end 
of  the  session,  which  if  neglected 
might  not  speedily  recur.  The 
O'Connor  Don  brought  in  a  Bill 
upon  the  subject,  upon  which  both 
parties  declared  themselves.  In 
the  debate  upon  the  second  reading 
it  appeared  that  no  considerable 
party  would  refuse  moderate  grants 
of  money  to  assist  university  edu- 
cation amongst  Eoman  Catholics, 
provided  they  had  no  strictly  de- 
nominational application.  Eoman 
Catholic,  or  indeed  any  denomina- 
tional endowment,  whether  of  a 
college  or  university,  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  would  have  been  gen- 
erally condemned.  But  turning 
from  institutions  to  classes,  opinion 
manifested  itself  in  favour  of  re- 
moving every  practical  restriction 
on  the  enjoyment  of  university  edu- 
cation, and  of  assisting  Irish  Eoman 
Catholic  youths  in  acquiring  gen- 
eral, as  distinct  from  theological, 
education  in  their  own  university. 
It  is  extraordinary  how  simple  is 
the  solution,  during  lucid  intervals 
of  common-sense,  of  the  most  com- 
plicated religious  difficulties.  Pri- 
mary education  in  England  was 
baffled  for  years,  till  the  difficulty 
of  teaching  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  the  rudiments  of  re- 
ligion was  handed  over  to  school 
boards,  and  thence  to  school  teach- 
ers, and  then  it  vanished.  Even 
in  Ireland,  justice  to  Eoman  Catho- 
lics can  be  secured  when  a  favour- 
able opportunity  is  seized ;  and 
when  the  moment  is  unpropitious 
to  party  controversy,  wonderful  is 
the  unanimity  which  prevails. 

The  result  is,  that  a  university 
has  been  established  in  Ireland  in 
which  Eoman  Catholics  can  find 
shelter ;  the  method  has  been  de- 
vised by  which  such  students  can 
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be  provided  with  such  assistance  as 
they  may  fairly  claim  ;  and  though 
the  parliamentary  grant  to  such 
university  is  for  the  present  de- 
pendent on  annual  votes,  a  more 
permanent  provision  may  hereafter 
be  taken  into  consideration  if  expe- 
rience shows  that  it  is  desirable. 
The  retention  of  parliamentary  con- 
trol over  the  grant  and  its  applica- 
tion is  in  the  first  instance  wise, 
and  may  be  retained  as  practically 
expedient.  The  success  with  which 
this  plan  has  been  carried  out,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  policy  of  deno- 
minational endowment  avoided,  has 
settled  a  very  difficult  question,  and 
conciliates  a  considerable  mass  of 
Irish  opinion. 

The  triumph  of  this  Bill  was  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  of  the 
inexorable  rigour  with  which  the 
Irish  members  have  throughout  the 
session  treated  the  Government 
business.  There  is  a  "party  of 
exasperation "  in  Ireland,  which 
apparently  was  too  unreasonable  to 
be  satisfied  even  with  the  proposal 
in  the  •  National  School  Teachers 
(Ireland)  Bill  to  distribute  amongst 
the  Irish  people  £1,300,000  of  the 
Irish  Church  surplus.  Such  per- 
versity is  only  consistent  with  that 
steady  policy  of  obstruction  which 
aims  at  nothing  less  than  paralys- 
ing the  functions  of  the  existing 
Legislature  with  a  view  to  streng- 
then the  claim  for  Home  Eule. 
But  what  was  far  more  important 
than  the  contumacious  disaffection 
of  certain  Irish  members  was  the 
appearance  of  an  English  party  of 
obstruction.  Even  Mr  Gladstone 
admits  that  the  time  occupied  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Army  Code 
was  "  improperly  consumed."  Night 
after  night  the  flogging  clauses 
were  discussed  with  a  vehemence 
which  was  obviously  addressed  to 
the  constituencies ;  until  at  length 
Lord  Hartington  himself  called  his 


more  extreme  supporters  to  order, 
and  repudiated  all  responsibility  for 
their  conduct.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  he  was  immediately  men- 
aced with  revolt;  but  the  utter 
failure  of  Mr  Chamberlain's  efforts 
to  create  an  emeute,  joined  with 
the  indignant  repudiation  of  those 
efforts  by  the  mass  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, served  to  give  to  Lord  Hart- 
ington a  position  which  it  might 
have  taken  him  years  to  create. 
To  the  astonishment  of- the  whole 
country,  after  having  vanquished 
disaffection  with  a  word,  and  con- 
siderably advanced  his  credit  with 
the  House  by  the  authoritative 
manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  its 
disorders,  he  threw  away  all  his 
advantage,  and  reappeared  as  the 
humble  disciple  of  his  advanced 
followers,  moving  a  resolution  which 
handsomely  submitted  to  Mr  Cham- 
berlain's views,  and  was  decisively 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  upwards 
of  100.  It  certainly  brought  the 
flogging  excitement  to  a  crisis,  but 
it  put  an  end  to  that  ascendancy 
over  his  party  and  the  House  which 
Lord  Hartington  was  rapidly  estab- 
lishing. Mr  Gladstone  declares 
that  the  time  so  "improperly  con- 
sumed "  was  a  mere  drop  in  the 
water  compared  with  the  perma- 
nent aggression  on  the  time  of 
Parliament  effected  by  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government.  The 
executive  Government,  he  declares, 
is  the  principal  offender;  the  ob- 
structionists, even  the  Irish  obstruc- 
tionists, are  mere  accessories.  These 
latter  have  at  the  worst,  according 
to  Mr  Gladstone,  wasted  ten  days 
in  order  "to  prove  the  incapacity 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  its 
present  work."  The  Government 
have  consumed  twenty-four  days  in 
the  discussions  upon  fifteen  sub- 
jects of  their  mischievous  policy, 
not  one  of  which,  he  says,  has  yet 
been  adequately  debated  ;  and 
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"they  have  augmented  many  times 
over  the  necessity  for  devolving  on 
some  other  authority  portions  of 
the  business  of  Parliament."  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  this 
view  commends  itself  to  the  bulk 
of  the  Liberal  party,  which  took 
overy  opportunity  of  emphatically 
expressing  its  approval  of  Lord 
Hartington's  indignant  repudiation 
of  those  tactics.  Only  thirty-six 
members  were  found  to  question 
that  repudiation;  and  the  pro- 
longed cheering  which  welcomed 
the  leader  whose  authority  had 
been  vainly  disputed  was  a  demon- 
stration in  support  of  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  Parliament,  and 
against  the  repudiated  policy  of 
obstruction.  The  subsequent  mis- 
take of  Lord  Hartington  does  not 
diminish  the  effect  of  that  demon- 
stration ;  and  Mr  Gladstone's  writ- 
ten approval  of  obstructionist  tac- 
tics will  scarcely  re-establish  his 
reputation  for  good  sense.  The 
question,  however,  has  been  raised 
in  the  most  distinct  manner,  How 
is  the  public  business  to  be  trans- 
acted ?  A  policy  of  obstruction  has 
been  deliberately  adopted  by  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  Irish  members.  It 
aims  at  bringing  all  legislation  to  a 
standstill,  at  paralysing  the  func- 
t  ion  s  of  Parliament.  It  has  received 
the  approval  of  Mr  Gladstone;  it 
has  been  finally  coquetted  with  by 
Lord  Hartington,  in  spite  of  his 
expressed  repudiation.  It  is  sim- 
ply intolerable  that  the  minority  of 
a  minority  should  put  a  stop  to 
legislation;  but  the  constituencies 
must  have  observed  with  anger  and 
amazement  the  important  measures 
T/hich  the  Government  have  been 
c-bliged  to  withdraw,  and  the  tedi- 
ous progress  which  has  been  made 
vdth  those  that  remain.  The  coun- 
try will  have  to  decide  at  the  next 
election  not  merely  the  great  ques- 
tion whether  it  desires  that  its  em- 


pire should  be  maintained  and  its 
power  upheld,  but  whether  the 
work  of  legislation  is  to  proceed, 
and  the  usefulness  as  well  as  the 
dignity  of  Parliament  vindicated 
before  the  world. 

This  policy  of  obstruction  was  all 
the  more  reprehensible  inasmuch  as, 
by  common  consent,  all  questions 
likely  to  agitate  or  divide  public 
opinion  were  postponed  for  the 
consideration  of  a  future  Parlia- 
ment. The  Ministerial  programme 
announced  last  February  did  not, 
having  regard  to  the  approaching 
dissolution  and  the  probable  ab- 
sorption of  public  interest  in  foreign 
affairs,  include  any  measures  likely 
to  arouse  any  vehemence  of  party 
spirit.  The  chief  proposal  was  to 
substitute  for  the  annual  Mutiny 
Bill  a  permanent  enactment  con- 
solidating the  whole  body  of  mili- 
tary law.  It  was  over  this  measure 
that,  irrespective  of  its  merits,  a 
struggle  arose  first  between  the 
Ministry  and  their  Irish  members, 
who,  since  the  death  of  Mr  Butt, 
have  rallied  round  the  irreconcil- 
able Mr  Parnell  in  the  endeavour 
to  demonstrate  the  inefficiency  of 
our  present  parliamentary  system. 
To  change  parliamentary  procedure 
would  probably  consume  the  energy 
of  a  session,  but  is  nevertheless 
becoming  inevitable.  The  Select 
Committee  of  last  year  made  its 
suggestions ;  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  brought  forward  his 
resolutions :  it  took  three  nights 
to  carry  the  first  of  them,  and, 
not  unnaturally,  the  rest  were 
postponed.  The  encouragement 
afforded  to  obstruction  by  this 
proof  of  inability  to  prevent  it,  more 
than  outweighed  the  advantage 
gained  of  prohibiting  successive 
debates  upon  the  motion  to  go  into 
Committee  of  Supply.  Accordingly, 
the  Home- Rulers  repeatedly  moved 
amendments  and  divided  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  the  Army  Bill  with  no 
other  object  apparently  than  to  pre- 
vent its  ever  being  passed.  The 
whole  history  of  this  measure  is 
little  creditable  to  Parliament.  The 
Home -Rulers  were  reinforced  by 
the  advanced  contingent  of  English 
Liberals,  who  strained  every  nerve, 
regardless  of  either  the  dignity  or 
usefulness  of  Parliament,  to  lash 
up  a  little  fictitious  party  excite- 
ment with  the  aid  of  the  "cat." 
Certain  concessions  made  by  Colo- 
nel Stanley,  with  the  view,  doubt- 
less, of  effecting  a  compromise  where 
circumstances  and  the  very  spirit 
and  motives  of  his  opponents  did 
not  admit  of  it,  led  to  misunder- 
standing and  reproaches,  which, 
however  ill  founded,  only  served 
the  purpose  of  the  malcontents  by 
increasing  the  excitement.  Then 
followed  the  domestic  disturbances 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  On  their  being  composed, 
by  the  submission  of  Lord  Harting- 
ton  to  the  followers  whom  he  had 
rebuked  and  defeated,  but  whose 
permanent  disaffection  he  evidently 
feared,  a  regular  party  division,  in 
which  the  Opposition  was  beaten 
by  106,  took  place,  and  progress 
was  afterwards  effected.  The  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time  on  the  18th 
of  July,  just  one  week  before  the 
Mutiny  Continuance  Act  expired; 
and  consequently  the  House  of 
Lords  was  compelled  to  run  the 
measure  through  all  its  stages  with- 
out debate,  so  as  to  admit  of  its 
being  passed  into  law  within  the 
time  limited.  The  five  months 
which  were  occupied  in  passing  this 
measure  were  to  a  great  extent 
wasted ;  and  it  is  plain  that,  after 
all  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  reform  and  reconstruct 
the  electoral  body,  unless  the 
House  is  capable  of  reforming  and 
reconstructing  its  own  procedure,  it 


will  decline  in  authority  and  repu- 
tation. 

What  with  these  obstructionist 
tactics,  and  what  with  the  general 
demoralisation  shown  by  nothing 
so  much  as  by  the  spirit  of  insur- 
rection against  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  the  House  (the  Speaker 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tees), hardly  any  progress  in  legisla- 
tion was  made  until  nearly  the  end 
of  July.  In  the  last  fortnight  of 
the  session,  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Bill,  designed  to  protect  the  Treasury 
against  the  growing  rapacity  of  muni- 
cipal bodies,  was  carried,  owing  to 
the  determination  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who,  rather  than 
be  beaten  over  it,  kept  the  House 
sitting  till  past  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  12th  August.  It 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  resolution 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  whose 
temper  seems  to  be  incapable  of 
irritation,  and  whose  powers  of  en- 
durance appear  to  defy  fatigue,  that 
the  outcome  of  the  session  was  in 
the  end  satisfactory.  The  Queen's 
Speech  congratulated  the  Houses 
upon  the  Acts  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Public  Prosecutor, 
and  amending  the  law  relating  to 
the  summary  jurisdiction  of  mag- 
istrates, as  tending  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law.  It  also  referred  to  certain 
alterations  made  in  the  law  relat- 
ing to  Banking  and  Joint -Stock 
Companies  as  well  calculated  to 
conduce  to  the  prosperity  of 
this  important  portion  of  our  mer- 
cantile and  commercial  system. 
The  Irish  University  Act  and  the 
Irish  National  School  Teachers 
Act,  supplementing  the  Interme- 
diate Education  Act  of  last  session, 
will  serve  to  stimulate  both  the 
higher  and  primary  education  in 
the  sister  island,  and  to  remove 
recognised  grievances.  A  session 
cannot  be  said  to  be  barren  which 
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lias  produced  those  results,  together 
with  a  codification  of  military  law. 
On  the  contrary,  the  results  are 
useful  and  important,  and  that  they 
i.re  so,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, is  a  considerable  triumph  for 
Hir  Stafford  Northcote.  His  leader- 
s  hip  has  devolved  upon  him  at  a 
most  trying  period  in  the  history  of 
Parliament.  It  is  often  challenged 
for  want  of  firmness,  but  never  in 
point  of  temper,  discretion,  and 
(aidurance.  Under  his  guidance, 
whatever  adverse  critics  may  allege, 
the  Government  majority  has  al- 
^vays  been  sustained  and  some- 
limes  doubled,  and  a  fair  account 
of  legislative  result  rescued  from 
the  hands  of  a  desperate  and  irre- 
concilable minority.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  failures  have  been  con- 
spicuous ;  and  notably  the  Criminal 
Code,  which  was  drawn  up  by  a 
"Royal  Commission,  and  the  draft  of 
•which  was  carefully  considered  and 
improved  by  several  of  her  Majesty's 
judges,  never  once  received  discus- 
sion in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  codification  of  the  criminal 
law  is  no  doubt  a  measure  which 
will  require  mature  consideration ; 
!}ut  Parliament,  during  the  session 
just  closed,  has  shown  no  disposi- 
tion even  to  approach  it.  Then 
"here  was  the  Bankruptcy  Bill. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  introduced  it, 
iind  the  House  of  Lords  framed  it 
—Earl  Cairns  having  elaborately 
proved  that  the  waste  and  injustice 
« )f  the  present  state  of  things  could 
be  tolerated  no  longer.  But  the 
louse  of  Commons  late  in  the 
session  cursorily  referred  to  it,  and 
10  further  progress  was  made.  The 
neasure  was  dropped,  and  all  the 
mis  denounced  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor will  continue  to  flourish  un- 
checked, and  perhaps  stimulated, 
by  the  sense  of  the  increasing  im- 
potence of  the  Legislature.  The 
fate  awaited  the  Valuation 


Bill,  a  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Medical  Profession,  an  Irish  Grand 
Jury  Bill,  a  Scotch  Poor  Law  Bill, 
the  County  Boards  Bill,  and  other 
bills  of  that  class.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  these  bills  were  dropped, 
but  that  any  results  at  all  were 
obtained  in  the  face  of  that  deliber- 
ate waste  of  time  which  has  been 
sanctioned  upon  such  high  author- 
ity. The  depressed  condition  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  which  is 
aggravated  by  the  increasing  im- 
portations of  cattle  from  America, 
naturally  formed  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion  in  both  Houses ; 
and  in  the  end  a  Royal  Commission, 
in  the  labours  of  which  the  Prime 
Minister,  it  is  understood,  takes  a 
deep  interest,  has  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  de- 
pression, and  how  far  they  can  be 
remedied  by  legislation.  Mr  Chap- 
lin brought  the  subject  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  has  been 
denounced  by  Mr  Gladstone  in  the 
'Nineteenth  Century'  for  suggest- 
ing the  immediate  imposition  of 
eight  millions  of  protective  duties. 
Not  content  with  censure  upon  an 
individual  member,  Mr  Gladstone 
is  also  extremely  indignant  with 
the  Ministry  for  not  manifesting 
the  utmost  alarm  at  the  proposal. 
"Under  their  tacit  sanction,"  he 
says,  "every  candidate  of  their 
party  may  shelter  himself,  and  may 
delude  the  farmers  and  entrap  their 
votes,  by  promising  to  them  the 
vision  of  restored  Protection."  Mr 
Gladstone  betrays  from  time  to 
time  considerable  uneasiness  as  to 
the  prospects  of  the  next  election, 
and  as  to  the  Ministry  succeed- 
ing in  "entrapping"  another  ma- 
jority. But  the  views  of  the 
Government  as  to  a  return  to  pro- 
tection, or  even  as  to  resorting  to 
reciprocity,  have  been  too  distinctly 
stated  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  him- 
self to  admit  of  any  doubt.  The 
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Premier,  in  a  memorable  speech, 
demonstrated  to  Lord  Bateman  that 
reciprocity,  which  at  one  time  was 
possible,  and  which  a  great  party 
originally  gave  the  country  an 
opportunity  of  adopting,  is  now 
dead  and  buried.  In  his  speech  on 
Lord  Huntly's  motion  he  expressed 
considerable  uneasiness  as  to  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  farm- 
ing class.  He  declared  that  the 
causes  of  distress  were  too  vast,  too 
numerous,  and  too  complicated  to 
be  recovered  by  any  small  adjust- 
ment of  taxation.  He  could  recall 
no  period  of  agricultural  suffering 
which,  in  its  intensity,  equalled 
the  present.  A  succession  of 
bad  harvests,  inducing  a  loss  of 
general  wealth  to  the  extent  of 
£80,000,000,  accompanied  with 
falling  prices,  which  aggravated 
the  farmers'  losses,  has  depressed 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  trade. 
Of  these,  agriculture  has  had  to  con- 
tend with  increased  importation,  to 
an  extent  which  has  reacted  on  pro- 
duction so  largely  that  a  million 
acres  have  gone  out  of  cereal  culti- 
vation. The  volume,  therefore,  of 
our  trade  in  agriculture  has  con- 
tracted, as  well  as  its  profits.  In 
general  trade  and  commerce  the 
prices  have  fallen  whilst  the  volume 
has  not  declined.  If  the  causes  of 
agricultural  depression  are  as  per- 
manent as  they  are  serious,  rents 
must  permanently  decline,  and  the 
farming  class  will  diminish  in  num- 
bers and  influence.  No  one  can 
pretend  that  the  depression  of 
English  agriculture  is  not  of  grave 
importance,  politically  as  well  as 
economically.  It  is  a  subject 
which  requires  the  fullest  inves- 
tigation, and  will  demand  a  large 
share  of  public  attention  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  debates 
which  have  taken  place  in  both 
Houses  during  this  session  upon 
that  topic,  are  probably  _the  pre- 


lude   to    difficult    and    important 
discussions. 

Two  subjects  of  interest  pre- 
sented themselves  during  the  ses- 
sion outside  the  contentions  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  the  squabbles 
over  domestic  legislation.  The  first 
related  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
Indian  affairs.  Notwithstanding 
the  deficit  in  the  Indian  Budget, 
the  cotton  duties  were  arbitrarily 
abolished ;  five  millions  were  au- 
thorised to  be  borrowed  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  was  decided  not  to 
tamper  by  legislation  with  the 
Indian  currency  or  the  price  of 
silver.  Mr  Fawcett  consequently 
carried  the  point  which  he  has  so 
persistently  pressed  upon  successive 
Ministers ;  and  retrenchments  in  ex- 
penditure were  finally  ordered,  and 
are,  not  a  moment  too  soon,  being 
carried  into  effect.  The  second  re- 
lates to  the  course  of  Egyptian 
affairs.  Ismail  Pasha  was  got  rid 
of,  not  without  the  approval  of 
England,  and  his  son  is  appointed 
Khedive  with  "the  support  of 
powerful  friends."  In  other  words, 
the  dismissal  of  Nubar  Pasha  and 
Mr  Rivers  Wilson  by  the  Khedive, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  recently 
established  system  of  European  ad- 
ministration, have  proved  an  abor- 
tive attempt  to  emancipate  Egyp- 
tian government  from  the  control  of 
the  Powers.  England  and  France 
have  apparently  determined  to  ren- 
der that  control  effective,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  finance.  The  reti- 
cence of  the  Ministry  and  the  for- 
bearance of  Parliament  have  been 
wisely  exercised  in  reference  to  this 
subject.  The  relations  of  the  Khe- 
dive to  the  Sultan,  those  of  the 
latter  to  the  Powers,  the  interna- 
tional jealousy  between  England 
and  France  in  regard  to  Egypt,  the 
reluctance  to  interfere  by  force  of 
arms,  the  absolute  necessity  of  Eng- 
land maintaining  her  enormous  po- 
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litical  and  commercial  interests  in 
Egypt,  and  the  critical  state  of  Egyp- 
tian affairs,  combine  to  render  the 
regulation  of  our  policy  in  that 
quarter  one  of  the  most  difficult, 
delicate,  and  responsible  tasks 
which  the  Ministry  has  to  per- 
form. It  is  creditable  alike  to 
Parliament  and  to  public  men  that 
the  difficulties  have  not  been  en- 
hanced by  outside  interference,  and 
that  the  judicious  reserve  of  the 
Ministry  has  been  as  judiciously 
acquiesced  in. 

The  personal  vicissitudes  of  the 
session  have  been  very  few.  The 
most  noteworthy  occurrence  from 
that  point  of  view  has  been  the 
comparative  quiescence  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone. His  contributions  to  certain 
magazines  have  been  as  violent  as 
ever ;  but  both  in  the  House  and  in 
the  country  he  seems  to  recognise 
that  time  and  events  have  been  too 
strong  for  him,  and  that  nothing 
remains  but  to  acquiesce  in  the 
leadership  of  Lord  Granville  and 
Lord  Hartington.  So  far  as  Mr 
Chamberlain's  revolt  may  have  been 
intended  as  a  demonstration  in 
favour  of  restoring  Mr  Gladstone 
to  the  place  from  which  the  "  late 
leader  of  the  Opposition"  was  to 
be  ejected,  its  reception  by  the 
general  body  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  by  Mr  Eawcett  on  behalf  of 
the  Kadicals,  showed  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone's capricious  and  inexplicable 
withdrawal  five  years  ago  is  now 
irrevocable.  Both  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  and  Lord  Hartington 
have  maintained  a  pre  -  eminence 
which  is  practically  undisputed,  and 
their  authority  is  strengthened  by 
its  continuance.  No  new  reputa- 
tion has  been  made  upon  either 
side,  in  either  House.  The  long- 
deferred  but  complete  ascendancy 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  seems  to  dwarf 
his  contemporaries,  and  to  forbid 
all  attempts  at  competition.  His 
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authority  has  grown  immensely 
during  his  premiership,  and,  tested 
by  the  terrible  ordeal  of  the  great 
Eastern  Question,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  almost  universal 
belief  in  his  courage  and  capacity. 
Amongst  the  independent  members 
below  the  gangway  on  the  Opposi- 
tion side  of  the  House  of  Commons 
— the  quarter  most  congenial  at  the 
present  moment  to  the  development 
of  senatorial  ability — Mr  Eawcett, 
notwithstanding  his  membership  of 
the  AfFghan  Committee,  has  main- 
tained, and  even  increased,  his  rep- 
utation for  ability  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  of  Indian  finance ;  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  made  some 
clever  but  unreasonable  speeches  in 
reference  to  Cyprus,  Greece,  and  the 
affairs  of  South  Africa. 

In  the  obituary  the  name  of 
Lord  Lawrence  stands  foremost  on 
the  roll.  His  great  achievements 
have  won  for  him  a  memorable 
place  in  Indian  history.  As  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Punjab,  he 
pacified  a  new,  turbulent,  and  im- 
portant province,  and  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  suppression  of  the 
Mutiny.  If  his  foreign  policy  as 
Viceroy  has  not  stood  the  test  of 
time,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
events  have  moved  in  Central  Asia 
with  startling  rapidity,  and  that  the 
"masterly  inactivity"  of  1863-68 
must  in  fairness  be  judged  by  some- 
what different  considerations  from 
those  which  apply  to  1876-78.  Out- 
side the  ranks  of  Parliament,  but 
nevertheless  with  the  deepest  regret 
of  all  classes  of  the  nation,  the  youth- 
ful heir  of  the  Napoleons  met  his 
death  whilst  fighting  under  the 
English  flag.  Although  such  an 
event  is  neither  of  political  nor  par- 
liamentary importance,  its  tragic  as- 
sociations are  indirectly  connected 
with  the  session.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  painful  incidents  of  the 
Zulu  war ;  and  \vhen  we  recall  the 
2  B 
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deadly  hostility  to  this  country  of 
the  founder  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty, 
the  once  friendly  relations  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Second  Empire,  the  wel- 
come for  years  afforded  to  the  Im- 
perial exiles,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  Prince's  death,  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  France  can 
scarcely  misinterpret  the  vehement 
sympathy  which  was  manifested  at 
the  Prince  Imperial's  tomb,  or  the 


sentiment  which  accords  to  his  me- 
morial a  place  in  our  national  mauso- 
leum. The  relations  of  this  country 
to  the  Napoleon  dynasty  cover  an 
eventful  portion  of  our  history,  and 
they  are  terminated  in  a  manner 
which  rendered  a  sincere  feeling  of 
respect  and  regard  an  appropriate 
national  sentiment,  of  which  West- 
minster Abbey  as  appropriately  will 
hereafter  record  the  expression. 
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BOUND  ABOUT  DAMASCUS. 


THE  first  part  of  the  road  from 
Mukhtara  to  Damascus  is  little  bet- 
tor than  a  staircase.  The  faculty 
of  climbing,  which  is  inherent  in 
Lebanon  ponies,  enables  them  to 
overcome  difficulties  that  would 
seem  insurmountable  in  civilised 
countries ;  and  although  it  was 
often  necessary  to  dismount  and 
drive  my  pony  before  me,  he  scram- 
bled up  the  steep  mountain-side  like 
a  goat,  too  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of 
his  burden  to  make  any  objections 
t )  the  path  he  was  called  upon  to 
t  -avel.  Even  up  here,  amid  over- 
hanging rocks,  and^on  the  precipi- 
tous hillsides,  every  inch  of  avail- 
able ground  was  cultivated,  chiefly 
with,  vines.  These  are  neither  trel- 
lised  nor  dwarfed  into  standard 
bushes,  but  trailed  over  the  rocks  : 
the  grapes  are  thus  kept  out  of  what 
little  soil  there  is,  and  ripened  by 
the  heat  of  the  stone. 

This  cultivation  extended  for 
about  an  hour,  and  ceased  at  the 
village  of  Khorabeh,  the  highest 
inhabited  spot  in  the  valley,  and 
the  limit  of  cultivation.  Here  I 
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found  some  traces  of  ancient  ruins, 
the  remains  of  walls  composed  of 
huge  blocks  of  stone,  some  arches 
still  standing,  and  all  the  indica- 
tions of  what  may  have  been,  in 
the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  or  pos- 
sibly before  that  time,  a  frontier 
fort.  We  still  had  some  more 
climbing  to  do  before  making  a 
sharp  descent  into  a  wild,  desolate 
valley ;  and  then  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  foot  of  the,  highest  range  of 
the  Lebanon. 

It  was  a  long,  dreary  pull  up  the 
steep  mountain-side,  with  nothing 
to  relieve  the  fatigue  except  the 
views  back  over  .the  country  I  had 
left.  All  around  was  bleak  and  bar- 
ren :  the  path  was  so  little  traversed 
that  it  was  a  mere  track;  and  I  did 
not  meet  a  soul  after  leaving  Kho- 
rabeh till  I  reached  the  first  village, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
other  side.  At  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  which  I  estimated  at  about 
6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  I  crossed  a  patch  of  snow, 
and  then,  with  a  last  look  west- 
wards, eagerly  pressed  on  to  the 
2c 
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view  which  I  knew  was  awaiting 
me  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  last  few  minutes  before 
reaching  the  crest  of  a  high  moun- 
tain-range— when  one  has  no  idea 
of  what  is  to  be  seen  beyond — is 
always  a  period  of  most  agreeable 
suspense  and  anticipation;  and 
when  the  glorious  panorama  un- 
folds, and  the  extensive  landscape 
bursts  upon  one  in  all  its  novelty 
and  beauty,  how  amply  does  it 
compensate  for  the  monotony  and 
fatigue  of  the  ascent !  From  the 
point  where  I  was  then  standing, 
Co&lesyria  lay  mapped  out  at  my 
feet.  To  the  right,  the'snowy  peaks 
of  Mount  Hermon  closed  the  pros- 
pect; and  from  its  shoulder,  stretch- 
ing away  northward,  was  the  range 
of  the  Anti-Lebanon.  Immediately 
below,  the  plain  of  the  Buka'a,  dot- 
ted with  villages,  and  watered  by 
the  Litany,  gradually  tapered  to  the 
gorge  by  which  that  river  forces  its 
way  to  the  sea  through  the  Lebanon 
range,  while  it  spread  out,  in  all 
its  rich  luxuriance,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  as  far  as  Baalbec,  forty  or 
fifty  miles  distant.  Map  in  hand, 
I  could  recognise  every  village,  and 
stood  no  longer  in  need  of  a  guide 
— though  I  kept  him  with  me — 
for  my  night  quarters,  though  still 
distant,  were  almost  visible.  Then 
we  plunged  down  the  precipitous 
descent,  and  once  more  found  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  an  abundant 
vegetation  and  a  busy  population. 
Travellers  by  the  main  road  to  Da- 
mascus and  Baalbec  are  so  familiar 
with  the  Buka'a  that  I  will  spare 
them  a  description  of  it,  though  I 
descended  upon  it  by  a  little-known 
route/and  entered  it  to  the  south  of 
the  tourist's  track. 

After  a  delightful  plunge  in  the 
turbid  waters  of  the  Litany — for 
the  heat  of  the  valley  after  the 
snow-tipped  ridge  struck  so  sharp 
a  contrast  that  a  bath  was  doubly 
grateful  —  I  pushed  on  into  the 


spurs  of  the  Anti-Lsbanon,  reach- 
ing, a  little  before  dark,  the  Chris- 
tian village  of  Aithi,  where  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  accommo- 
dation. It  was  an  inhospitable, 
uninviting  place;  and  in  this  re- 
spect contrasted  most  unfavourably 
with  the  Druse  quarters  I  had  just 
left.  The  people  first  stared  at  me, 
and  then  quarrelled  over  me,  the 
dispute  being,  so  far  as  I  could 
gather,  who  should  not  have  the 
honour  of  entertaining  me  as  a 
guest.  After  one  or  two  vain  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  induce 
me  to  accept  accommodation  which 
an  Irish  pig  would  have  scorned,  I 
finally  found  my  way  to  the  best- 
looking  house  in  the  village,  which 
turned  out  to  ba  the  sheikh's.  As 
that  dignitary  was  absent,  I  was 
somewhat  coldly  regarded  by  the 
female  part  of  his  establishment, 
who,  however,  at  last  consented  to 
put  me  up,  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  I  was  not  to  turn 
them  out  of  the  only  decent  room 
in  the  house,  but  share  it  with 
them.  This  prospect  was  by  no 
uisans  tempting,  considering  the 
operation  which  one  fat  woman 
was  performing  upon  the  head  of 
another,  the  generally  "  insecty " 
look  of  the  place,  and  the  number 
of  babies  which  were  promiscuously 
lying  about  and  squalling  when 
they  were  not  engaged  in  sustain- 
ing nature.  So  I  wandered  about 
helplessly,  making  vain  attempts  to 
force  myself  upon  the  hospitality — 
which  was  to  be  liberally  paid  for 
— of  the  owners  of  the  best  houses 
I  could  find ;  but  I  received  noth- 
ing but  grunts  and  scowls,  until  a 
dirty  Greek  priest,  with  an  eye  to 
the  main  chance,  came  to  my  rescue, 
and  offered  to  turn  all  his  women 
out  of  a  relatively  sweet  apartment, 
have  the  mud  floor  watered,  swept, 
and  matted,  and  abandon  it  to  me 
for  my  sole  use  and  occupation  for 
the  night.  I  was  thankful  to  close 
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the   offer;    and   half-a-dozen 
^vomen  were  soon  busily  engaged 
t sweeping,   cleaning,   and    cooking, 
^vhile  all  the  neighbours  came  in 
to  stare  at  so  unusual  a  visitor.    As 
I  had  some  difficulty,  in  the  absence 
of  any  interpreter,  in  making  my- 
,self  understood,  the  priest,  who  was 
very  voluble,  and  absorbed  with  a 
desire   for   imparting    information, 
triumphantly  announced  that  there 
,vas  a  Syrian  schoolmaster  in  the 
village  who  could  speak  English, 
or,  at  all  events,  had  been  educat- 
ed  in   a   missionary   school ;    and 
!ie   shortly   returned   with  a  very 
ill-favoured  and   unhealthy  youth, 
who,  on   the   strength   of  his  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilisation,  seized 
:ne  by  the  hand,   and  loudly  ex- 
claimed, "  Good  morning  !  "  though 
,he  sun  was  just  then  setting ;  then 
Bulling  out  an  English  and  Arabic 
pocket-dictionary,  and  studying  it 
for  some  time,  he  said,  in  a  peremp- 
tory tone,  "  Can  you  eat  a  hen  ? "    I 
had  already,  before  his  arrival,  ex- 
oressed  my  willingness  to  attempt 
;his  feat;  but  he  was  too  proud  of 
:he  tremendous  effect  his  learning 
lad  produced  on  the  bystanders  to 
.ride  his  talent  under  a  bushel,  and 
iept  on  repeating  the  question  from 
ime  to  time.     It  was  his  supreme 
effort.     He  said  a  good  deal  more, 
'.t  is  true,  apparently  under  the  im- 
oression  that  it  was  English,  as  he 
repeatedly  referred  to  the  book;  but 
:/he  sounds  which  he  produced  were 
.narticulate  and  vague;  and  he  after- 
wards became  so  troublesome  by  his 
insistance  that  I  should  communi- 
3ate  with  him  by  means  of  his  dic- 
tionary, which  he  had  great  diffi- 
3ulty  in  reading,  that  I  requested 
aim  to  return  to  his  pupils,  if  he 
bad  any.     Bo  far  from  his  taking 
the  hint,  he  established  himself  in 
my  room  for  the  evening ;  and  even 
ifter  I  had  politely  pointed  out  the 
word  "  kick,"  as  a  hint  that  there 
were  several  ways  of  leaving  a  room, 


he  resolutely  declined  to  move  until 
I  showed  him  the  point  of  my  boot, 
and  indicated,  as  good-naturedly  as 
I  could,  by  signs,  the  method  of  its 
application,  when  he  went  out  in 
high  dudgeon,  and  I  heard  him 
abusing  me  all  down  the  street.  I 
have  since  learnt  generally  to  detect 
at  a  glance  Syrians  who  have  re- 
ceived the  advantages  of  a  smatter- 
ing of  education,  by  the  extraordi- 
nary insolence  which  distinguishes 
them,  and  a  presumption  and  famil- 
iarity which  are  not  at  all  justified 
by  the  very  limited  extent  of  their 
accomplishments.  Other  visitors  I 
had  who  were  by  no  means  so  offen- 
sive ;  and  they  sat  and  gossiped  as 
I  dined  on  "  hen,"  and  took  me  out 
and  showed  me  the  ruins  of  a  Eoman 
temple,  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
manifesting  a  good  deal  of  intelli- 
gent interest  in  their  inquiries  as  to 
what  its  original  use  might  have 
been.  The  chief  industry  of  Aithi 
is  pottery-ware ;  and  jars  and  pitch- 
ers, made  of  the  excellent  clay  in 
the  neighbourhood,  find  a  ready 
market  in  Damascus. 

As  the  village  is  more  than  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
I  had  still  a  slight  ascent  to  make, 
the  keen  north  wind  struck  chill 
when  I  started  at  six  o'clock  the 
following  morning,  though  April 
was  already  far  advanced.  Crossing 
smooth  grassy  hills,  I  came  unex- 
pectedly, in  about  an  hour  after 
leaving  my  quarters,  upon  remains, 
which  I  stopped  a  short  time  to 
examine.  They  are  near  a  spring 
called  Ain  Kenia,  and  consist  of 
ruined  walls  still  standing  to  a 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  composed 
of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  and  which 
apparently  enclosed  two  temples, 
each  20  yards  by  16.  In  one  were 
two  prostrate  columns  and  a  carved 
capital ;  in  the  other,  two  fragments 
of  columns  still  standing.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  the  Ro- 
man name  of  the  town  by  which 
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these  ruins  were  evidently  sur- 
rounded. Half  an  hour  later,  after 
traversing  a  pretty  but  poorly  cul- 
tivated country,  I  reached  the  vil- 
lage of  Jedeideh,  on  the  Damascus 
road ;  and  five  hours  later,  found 
myself  amid  the  shady  groves  on 
the  banks  of  the  Barada,  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  indications  of 
proximity  to  that  queen  of  oriental 
cities,  Damascus. 

I  was  detained  three  weeks  in 
Damascus,  and  was  not  sorry  to 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
which  my  stay  afforded,  of  making 
some  excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. With  a  friend  on  a  geological 
errand  bent,  I  started  one  morning 
by  the  Aleppo  gate,  and  following 
the  broad  road  which  leads  to  Horns 
and  Hamath — and,  if  one  follows 
it  far  enough,  to  Aleppo  and  Con- 
stantinople— reached  in  a  couple  of 
hours  the  large  village  of  Duma. 
Here  we  met  the  avant-garde  of  a 
large  caravan  which  was  arriving 
from  Baghdad;  and  I  gazed  with  no 
little  interest  at  the  uncouth  rid- 
ers, who  seemed  as  joyous  as  the 
crew  of  a  ship  just  arriving  in  port 
after  a  long  voyage.  They  had  left 
the  main  body  of  the  caravan  be- 
hind them,  while  they  went  on  to 
make  preliminary  preparations,  and 
were,  doubtless,  eagerly  anticipat- 
ing the  pleasure  of  plunging  into 
the  delights  and  dissipations  of 
Damascus. 

At  an  empty  barrack  a  little  be- 
yond Duma  the  road  to  Aleppo 
and  Palmyra  turns  to  the  north, 
while  we  continued  on  the  Baghdad 
road,  through  richly  cultivated 
country,  though  the  gardens  and 
fruit  orchards  which  embosom 
Damascus  here  ceased ;  but  the 
Merj  or  irrigated  plain,  thickly 
populated,  extends  away  to  the 
"  Meadow  Lakes,"  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  distant  to  the  south- 
east. We  skirted  its  northern 
margin,  our  road  leading  us  along 


the  base  of  the  sterile  range  of  the 
Jebel  Kalamfm. 

Where  the  Aleppo  road  diverged, 
we  passed  a  group  of  half-a-dozen 
well-mounted  dervishes — not  wild 
fanatic  -  looking  specimens  of  reli- 
gious asceticism  and  mendicancy, 
but  sleek,  well-to-do  men,  well 
dressed  and  armed,  their  long  guns 
swinging  at  their  backs,  their  active 
horses  showing  signs  of  blood,  and, 
in  fact,  their  whole  appearance  so 
mundane  and  prosperous,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  drab  felt  coni- 
cal hats,  like  inverted  flower-pots, 
which  betrayed  their  calling,  I 
should  have  supposed  they  were 
prosperous  merchants.  We  galloped 
over  the  short  grass  pasture -land 
where  wild  liquorice  was  growing 
in  great  abundance,  to  the  village 
of  Adra,  where  a  large  number  of 
the  Agidat  Arabs  were  encamped 
and  pasturing  their  flocks.  They  are 
a  sedentary  tribe  of  amiable  herds- 
men ;  and  we  sent  over  to  the  tents 
for  a  guide  to  lead  us  to  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  Jebel  Abu 
Ata  which  we  wished  to  investi- 
gate. In  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
leaving  Adra,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Arab,  we  crossed  an 
ancient  water -course  leading  to 
some  extensive  ruins  which  I  had 
not  time  to  visit,  and  reached  a 
ruined  khan.  All  cultivation  had 
ceased,  and  we  traversed  a  desert 
covered  with  flint,  onyx,  chalcedony, 
agate,  and  other  pebbles  which  had 
been  subjected  to  volcanic  action. 
We  scrambled  over  this  difficult 
country  till  nightfall,  along  narrow 
wadies,  up  dry  torrent  -  beds,  and 
across  serrated  ridges.  On  one  of 
these  I  perched  myself  while  the 
sun  was  setting ;  and  my  friend  was 
otherwise  engaged,  and  revelled  in 
a  bath  of  colour,  as  the  slanting 
rays  seemed  literally  to  burnish  the 
barren  hillsides,  and  their  shadows 
fell  encroachingly  on  the  richly 
tinted  desert,  which  changed  its 
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hues  as  it  receded,  until  its  horizon 
was  lost  in  the  haze,  out  of  which 
the  burning  heats  of  the  day  were 
fading.  Below  me,  a  little  to  the 
east,  lay  the  village  of  Darner,  the 
last  permanently  inhabited  spot  on 
this  side  of  the  Euphrates  ;  beyond 
it  stretched  the  illimitable  desert ; 
barely  visible  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion was  the  water-line  of  the 
marshy  lakes  called  Bahret  el' 
Atebeh,  in  which  the  ancient  rivers 
of  Damascus,  Abana  and  Pharpar, 
lose  themselves.  Beyond  them,  again,  • 
is  the  long  volcanic  range  of  Tulul 
el  Safa,  a  series  of  extinct  craters, 
visited  for  the  first  time  by  Captain 
Burton.  They  form  the  centre  of 
a  notoriously  wild  and  lawless  dis- 
trict, which  the  Government  has 
vainly  attempted  to  reduce  to  order 
by  the  establishment  of  a  military 
post  near  a  spot  called  the  Derb 
el  Ghazawat,  or  Road  of  the  Rob- 
beries, on  account  of  its  insecurity; 
but  it  is  a  road  nobody  travels,  as 
it  leads  nowhere :  there  is  nothing 
beyond  but  unexplored  desert,  ex- 
cepting the  three  interesting  ruins 
of  El  Diyura,  which  are  situated 
on  its  nearest  margin.  Looking  in 
a  south-westerly  direction,  the  eye 
wandered  over  the  broad  green 
Merj.  An  expanse  of  corn-field  and 
pasture,  and  dotted  with  numerous 
villages  and  encampments,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  low  barren  range 
of  the  Jebel-el-Aswad  or  Black 
Mountain,  far  behind  which  again, 
and  a  little  more  to  the  east, 
the  lofty  summits  of  the  Jebel 
Druse,  the  home  of  half  the  Druse 
nation,  bounded  the  prospect.  To 
the  west,  the  gardens  of  Damascus 
concealed  all  view  of  the  glittering 
city  which  nestles  in  their  shade, 
but  contrasted  wondrously  in  their 
soft  colouring  with  the  brilliant 
copper  tints  of  the  desert  ranges 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Be- 
hind all,  majestic  Hermon  reared 
its  snow-clad  crests,  glowing  with 
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crimson  light,  and  so  completing  a 
panorama  unrivalled  in  the  rich- 
ness of  its  hues,  and  the  striking 
contrast  which  its  principal  features 
presented. 

The  village  of  Darner,  which  lay 
almost  at  my  feet,  is  the  point 
at  which  the  Arab  express  courier, 
after  a  nine  days'  and  nights'  jour- 
ney across  the  desert,  delivers  up 
his  mail.  The  wild  Bedouin  who 
performs  this  dangerous,  solitary,  and 
fatiguing  journey,  rarely  enters  the 
two  centres  of  Eastern  civilisation, 
between  which  he  furnishes  a  means 
of  communication.  Eor  him  the 
fragrant  gardens  and  well-stocked 
bazaars  of  Damascus  have  no  attrac- 
tion ;  or  perhaps  he  fears  that  he 
might  be  seduced  by  them,  and 
avoids  the  temptation.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  he  stops  on  the  verge  of 
the  desert,  at  either  end  of  his  route, 
and  swings  on  his  lithe  dromedary 
to  and  fro  over  its  arid  wastes, 
catching  such  snatches  of  rest  as 
he  may  at  the  scattered  oases  and 
widely  separated  wells  where  he 
stops  to  refresh  his  camel.  With  the 
coppery  sky  scorching  him  by  day, 
and  the  changeless  blue  above  him 
at  night ;  rarely  knowing  the  shelter 
even  of  an  Arab  tent ;  carrying  with 
him  the  dates  and  rice  sufficient  to 
last  him  for  his  journey;  exposed 
to  perils  from  thirst  and  sandstorms 
and  predatory  Arabs,  to  whom  the 
fleet  animal  he  rides  is  a  sore  temp- 
tation,— he  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  bizarre  and  exceptional  post- 
man in  existence.  One  wonders 
whether  lie  has  really  ever  fathomed 
the  mystery  of  his  occupation,  or 
found  out  why  he  should  thus  be 
kept  constantly  oscillating  between 
the  opposite  margins  of  the  desert 
with  a  bag ;  whether  he  knows 
what  is  in  the  bag,  or,  if  he  does, 
can  form  any  conception  why  people 
in  Damascus  should  care  to  know 
what  people  are  doing  in  Baghdad, 
for  he  can  never  have  experienced 
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the  sensation  of  wanting  either  to 
receive  or  to  send  a  letter.  It  is 
probably  with  a  considerable  feel- 
ing of  scorn  and  contempt  that  he 
ministers  to  this  morbid  craving 
for  imparting  and  receiving  useless 
information.  Then,  again,  what  op- 
portunities for  profound  reflection 
he  enjoys  !  Karely  exchanging  a 
word  with  his  fellow-man,  yet  con- 
stantly battling  with  hidden  dangers 
— always  on  the  alert,  and  yet  never 
varying  the  eternal  monotony  of  sky 
and  desert — the  mystery  of  existence 
must  present  the  problems  which 
civilisation  has  failed  to  fathom,  in 
an  entirely  new  light  to  him  for 
ever  perched  on  the  back  of  a 
dromedary.  "For  all  we  know,  he 
may  have  framed  a  theory  of  evolu- 
tion depending  on  "  environment," 
by  which,  when  the  fittest  is  called 
upon  to  survive,  he  may  remain  the 
sole  representative  of  the  human 
race.  Meanwhile  the  types  of  the 
highest  state  of  civilisation,  biases 
with  its  discoveries,  are  driven  to 
suicide,  and  find  life  monotonous 
because  it  is  made  up  of  "  button- 
ing and  unbuttoning  ; "  but  he  who 
is  never  called  upon  to  do  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  serenely  leads 
the  most  monotonous  existence  of 
all.  Yet  no  thought  of  self-destruc- 
tion from  ennui  ever  enters  his 
mind  as  he  jogs  backwards  and  for- 
wards over  the  dreary  waste  with 
the  bag  which  he  despises.  Except 
possibly  the  gentlemen  who  prefer 
being  stage-coachmen  to  any  other 
existence,  and  daily  leave  the  White 
Horse  Cellar  in  all  weathers  through- 
out the  London  season,  who  is  there 
who  is  likely  to  have  attained  to 
the  calm  elevation  of  his  philoso- 
phy ?  And  even  these  do  not  carry 
a  post-bag. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  day 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  the 
occupation  of  this  interesting  speci- 
men of  humanity  will  be  gone ; 
when  the  shrill  scream  of  the  loco- 


motive, piercing  the  still  air  of 
night,  will  scare  the  jackals  who 
now  make  it  resound  with  their 
plaintive  cries,  and  introduce  the 
Baghdad  postman  to  "  the  blessings 
of  civilisation,"  of  which  he  has  till 
now  been  deprived.  Flying  across 
the  desert  by  the  Euphrates  Valley 
Eailway,  tightly  wedged  between  a 
set  of  cardsharpers  in  a  third-class 
carriage,  he  may  possibly  look  back 
with  a  smile  of  pity  to  his  drome- 
dary days ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  he  will  be  a  better  or  a 
wiser  man,  especially  if  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  journey  his 
companions  initiate  him  into  the 
mysteries  of  their  vocation,  or  make 
him  its  victim.  Let  us  hope  that 
his  instinct  may  teach  him,  if  he 
would  "  evolve "  into  higher  con- 
ditions, to  telegraph  for  his  drome- 
dary to  meet  him  at  the  next  sta- 
tion, and  to  fly  upon  it  to  the  utter- 
most recesses  of  his  beloved  desert, 
where,  once  more  encompassed  by 
the  serene  atmosphere  of  philoso- 
phical contemplation,  he  may  reflect 
that,  though  he  heard  much  among 
his  fellow-passengers  of  the  "bles- 
sings "  and  the  "  vices  "  of  civilisa- 
tion, there  is  still  enough  honesty 
left  in  Christendom  to  have  re- 
frained from  the  mockery  of  such  a 
phrase  as  the  "virtues  of  civilisa- 
tion." What  relation  may  exist 
between  its  "  vices  "  and  its  "  bles- 
sings "  is  a  subject  which  we  recom- 
mend to  the  earnest  and  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  Baghdad  post- 
man. 

We  debated  whether  we  should 
make  for  Damer  as  our  night's 
quarters,  or  return  in  the  dark  to 
Adra.  Had  there  been  any  cer- 
tainty of  meeting  either  of  the 
Bagdad  postmen,  I  should  certainly 
have  voted  for  the  former  alterna- 
tive. I  believe  there  are  two  of 
them — little,  wizened,  dried-up  old 
men,  who  are  supposed  never  to 
die.  If  a  dead  postboy  used  to  be 
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a  curiosity,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
the  Baghdad  and  Damascus  postmen 
should  be  still  more  immortal ;  but 
as  the  chances  were  against  our 
finding  either  of  these  unique  indi- 
viduals at  Darner,  we  decided  to 
return  to  Adra,  and  ultimately 
reached  the  house  of  the  sheikh, 
tolerably  tired  after  fourteen  hours 
in  the  saddle,  on  very  limited  sus- 
tenance, and  quite  ready,  therefore, 
for  dinner.  What  was  our  dismay 
to  find,  as  we  rode  into  the  court- 
yard of  his  comfortable  dwelling — 
for  he  was  a  well-to-do  sheikh — that 
he  was  giving  an  entertainment  in 
celebration  of  his  daughter's  wed- 
ding !  The  yard  was  full  of  a  danc- 
ing, yelling  crowd  of  invites;  the 
roofs  were  thronged  with  female 
spectators,  who  also  squatted  on 
their  heels  round  the  court,  and 
applauded  the  dances  in  which  they 
were  not  allowed  to  take  part. 
These  consisted  in  the  men  form- 
ing a  circle,  or  sometimes  a  half- 
circle,  and  pressing  against  each 
other  as  closely  as  possible,  so  that 
the  movement  of  the  ring  should  be 
absolutely  simultaneous,  and  then 
dancing  round  in  measured  and 
somewhat  monotonous  step.  The 
music  was  composed  of  drums  and 
pipes,  and  made  a  deafening  and 
most  discordant  clamour.  As  the 
musicians  changed  the  time,  new 
steps  were  introduced,  but  none  of 
them  were  graceful;  and  consider- 
ing that  it  was  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
and  we  were  famishing  for  want  of 
food,  we  did  not  regard  the  per- 
formance with  -the  interest  and  ad- 
miration that  we  should  have  shown 
under  the  pleasing  influences  of 
digestion. 

At  last  the  inevitable  pillaff 
and  leben,  or  sour  milk,  made 
their  appearance,  and  we  formed  a 
rival  attraction  to  the  dancers,  as 
we  proceeded  to  dispose  of  our 
meal  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
pany. It  was  no  use  attempting 


to  go  to  sleep  until  the  entertain- 
ment was  at  an  end;  and  it  was  past 
midnight  before  we  were  enabled 
to  stretch  our  weary  limbs  on  the 
coverlets  that  had  been,  spread  on 
the  floor,  and  seek  repose  in  peace 
and  quiet,  except  from  fleas. 

In  the  morning  there  arrived, 
a  fantastic  dervish  armed  with  a 
whip,  and  a  boy  dressed  as  a  girl 
with  castanets,  and  two  musicians 
with  a  drum  and  a  sort  of  banjo, 
and  their  performances  soon  at- 
tracted a  crowd,  though  they  were 
neither  refined  nor  edifying.  The 
boy  was  dressed  and  danced  very 
much  after  the  manner  of  a  nautch 
girl  in  India,  only  rather  "more 
so,"  while  the  dervish  cracked  his 
whip  and  acted  the  part  of  a  some- 
what immoral  buffoon — so  we  were 
not  tempted  to  linger  longer  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  swallow 
our  morning  coffee;  and  bidding 
adieu  to  the  happy  father  of  the 
bride,  who  had  treated  us  with,  the 
greatest  hospitality,  we  turned  our 
faces  homewards,  and  the  same 
afternoon  reached  Damascus. 

Mrs  Burton,  in  her  charming 
work,  'Inner  Life  in  Syria,'  has 
described  so  fully  the  fascination 
which  clings  to  this  patriarch  among 
the  cities  of  the  earth,  that  she  has 
left  little  to  the  traveller  whose 
experiences  have  been  limited  to 
weeks  instead  of  years.  But  even 
in  that  short  time  he  becomes  con- 
scious of  an  aroma,  if  one  may  so 
express  it,  peculiar  to  itself,  —  a 
halo  of  mysticism,  as  well  as  of 
antiquity,  which  seems  to  pervade 
its  fountained  courts,  its  mazy 
bazaars,  its  fragrant  groves,  its 
rushing  waters,  and  surrounding 
ruins.  It  is  a  concentration  of 
what  Kinglake  calls  "  the  splendour 
and  the  havoc  of  the  East ; "  and  if 
its  fading  splendour  and  present 
havoc  fail  to  furnish  the  key  to  the 
mystery  of  its  long  existence,  they 
at  least  invest  it  with  an  unrivalled 
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charm  of  association,  carrying  us 
back  to  the  days  when  the  traditions 
of  religion  are  lost  in  obscurity,  and 
arts  were  professed,  and  mysteries 
practised,  which  in  these  days  would 
be  deemed  superstitious,  but  which 
in  olden  time  formed  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  men's  theological 
belief  was  built.  As  it  has  been  at 
all  times  a  centre  of  occult  know- 
ledge, I  was  anxious  to  learn  its 
existing  phase ;  and  though  my 
opportunities  were  too  limited  to 
enable  me  to  make  inquiries  in  the 
particular  direction  in  which  I  had 
reason  to  believe  facts  of  interest 
were  to  be  discovered,  I  succeeded 
by  means  of  the  police  in  making  the 
acquaintance  of  a  personage  of  some 
celebrity  in  his  way.  This  was 
a  certain  Sheikh  Ruslan  Aboutou, 
who  lived  in  a  quarter  of  Damascus 
known  as  the  Meidan.  It  is  a 
curious  projection  from  the  city, 
extending  for  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a 
southerly  direction  in  a  long  narrow 
line  like  the  handle  of  a  frying-pan 

—  supposing  the  pan  to  represent 
the  city  itself — and  owes  its  shape 
and  existence,  doubtless,  to  the  fact 
that  by  this  road  the  Haj  or  Pil- 
grimage leaves  Damascus  for  Mecca, 
and  so  shops,  and  dwellings,  and 
storehouses  have  sprung  up  on  each 
side  of  it,  until  they  terminate  at 
the  Bawwabet  Allah  or  God's  gate. 
Here  dwell  a  most  strange  assort- 
ment of  characters.     There  are  der- 
vishes and  the  hangers  of  the  Haj, 
Arabs  from  the  desert,  Druses  from 
the  Hauran,  Mollahs,  and  corn  mer- 
chants— for  it  is  a  great  grain  depot 

—  tumble -down  dwellings  of  vast 
dimensions    and   ghostly   in    their 
dilapidation,  mosques  and  low-class 
hammams  and  cheap  khans ;  while 
strings  of  camels  arriving  from  dis- 
tant  oases,  accompanied   by  wild- 
looking  Bedouins,  mingle  with  flocks 
of  sheep  driven  by  Kurd  shepherds. 
On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  street, 
which  is  unusually  broad,  and  about 


half-way  down  it,  was  situated  the 
house  of  the  sheikh — an  unpreten- 
tious building  with  a  small  court- 
yard, in  which  were  two  or  three 
orange-trees,  and  overlooked  by  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  neighbouring  houses. 
We  arrived  here  one  afternoon,  a 
somewhat  larger  party  than  was 
wise,  perhaps,  considering  the  na- 
ture of  the  spectacle  that  was  reserv- 
ed for  us  ;  but  the  attraction  proved 
too  tempting  for  some  ladies  who 
were  visiting  Damascus  to  with- 
stand, though  it  is  not  likely  they 
will  ever  repeat  the  experiment. 
The  sheikh  received  us  at  the  door 
of  his  courtyard,  which  was  already 
tolerably  full  of  native  spectators, 
and  of  persons  who  were  to  take 
part  in  the  performances  ;  while 
many  veiled  women,  who  had  ap- 
parently got  notice  that  the  sheikh 
was  going  to  exhibit  his  powers, 
crowded  the  surrounding  roofs, 
We  took  our  seats  on  a  divan  in  an 
apartment,  one  side  of  which  was 
open  to  the  court,  while  from  the 
others  doors  led  into  the  house ; 
from  their  slightly  open  chinks 
and  crannies  issued  the  murmur  of 
women's  voices.  The  sheikh  him- 
self was  a  tall  handsome  man  of 
about  fifty,  with  a  short,  well-trim- 
med, iron-grey  beard,  a  bright  intel- 
ligent eye,  a  somewhat  hooked  nose, 
and  a  mouth  which,  when  he  smiled, 
lighted  up  his  face  with  a  decidedly 
pleasing  expression. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  polite- 
ness of  pipes,  sherbet,  and  coffee, 
he  went  into  an  inner  room,  and 
reappeared  with  a  bundle  of  iron 
skewers,  very  much  resembling  those 
used  by  cooks  for  trussing  meat. 
Beckoning  to  a  wild-looking  dervish 
stripped  to  the  waist,  whose  wander- 
ing eye  had  an  evil  look  in  it  which 
the  rest  of  his  countenance  did  not 
belie — in  fact  it  was  only  redeemed 
from  being  villanous  by  a  sort  of 
glare  of  insanity — he  made  him  open 
his  mouth,  and  proceeded  with  the 
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i.tmost  coolness  to  pass  a  skewer 
irom  the  inside  through  each  cheek, 
so  that  the  points  could  be  seen 
plainly  protruding.  He  then  per- 
formed a  like  operation  on  a  re- 
inarkably  handsome  youth  of  about 
sixteen,  whom  I  afterwards  found 
was  his  son,  and  whose  large,  clear, 
hazel  eye  was  calmly  fixed  on  mine 
while  his  cheeks  were  being  pierced, 
nor  did  a  line  of  his  countenance 
indicate  that  he  was  conscious  of 
the  slightest  pain.  Not  a  drop  of 
Mood  flowed  in  either  case.  The 
two  victims  stood  before  us  with 
their  mouths  pressed  back,  and  the 
projecting  skewers  showing  the 
points  through  their  cheeks  with 
PS  much  apparent  comfort  as  if  it 
was  the  normal  condition  of  their 
being.  Leaving  them  in  this  atti- 
tude, the  sheikh  again  disappeared 
into  his  room.  This  time  he  re- 
turned with  a  small  square  box, 
drawing  back  the  sliding  lid  of 
which  he  extracted  a  scorpion  of 
unusual  size,  its  vicious  tail  curling 
ind  striking  its  own  back  as  it 
writhed  between  his  fingers.  This 
lie  handed  to  another  dervish, 
clothed  and  looking  more  in  his 
right  mind  than  his  skewered  com- 
lade,  who  instantly  dropped  the 
lively  reptile  into  his  mouth,  and 
crunched  it  with  great  apparent 
^usto.  As  he  was  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  land  crab,  it  was  a  big 
Mouthful,  and  seemed  to  whip  up 
iato  a  sort  of  lather  as  he  chewed 
it.  His  countenance  as  he  went  on 
i  lunching  was  so  impassive  that  I 
could  not  judge  whether  live  scor- 
j  ion  is  nice  or  not :  probably  it  is 
en  acquired  taste.  Another  dervish 
j  )ined  in  the  repast,  and  disposed  of  a 
smaller  one  with  equal  equanimity. 
I  now  suggested  that  we  were  sat- 
isfied in  regard  to  the  skewers,  and 
that  the  company  generally  would 
f  3el  more  comfortable  if  they  were 
e  xtracted.  It  is  decidedly  unpleasant 
to  have  two  men  with  their  cheeks 
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trussed  staring  at  you  while  others 
are  eating  live  scorpions.  Their 
mouths  were  so  pressed  back  that 
they  seemed  to  be  grinning  inanely ; 
but  I  should  think  the  effect  of  a 
real  joke  would  have  been  disagree- 
able. I  longed  to  try  and  make  them 
laugh,  to  see  whether  it  would  not 
hurt  them ;  but  there  is  probably  no 
such  thing  as  a  dervish  with  a  sense 
of  humour,  and  an  Arabic  joke  was 
beyond  me.  The  sheikh,  too,  would 
probably  have  been  offended,  for  he 
went  through  the  whole  perform- 
ance with  the  greatest  solemnity, 
taking  long,  deep  inspirations  as  he 
muttered  incantations  in  which  the 
name  of  Allah  occurred  frequently, 
before  he  touched  the  skewers  ', 
then  with  a  dentist-like  twitch  he 
jerked  them  out.  The  points  were 
bloodless,  and  the  outside  of  the 
cheek  showed  only  a  slight  indura- 
tion, like  that  of  a  cicatrised  wound ; 
there  was  no  redness  or  inflamma- 
tion. 

The  sheikh  now  once  more  re- 
turned to  his  room  and  brought 
out  a  larger  box,  which  he  opened, 
and  drew  forth  from  it  several 
snakes  of  all  sizes.  These  began  to 
wriggle  about  the  floor  in  a  dis- 
agreeable manner,  with  an  over- 
powering attraction  apparently  for 
the  legs  of  foreigners.  However, 
the  sheikh  charmed  them  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  they  soon  all 
curled  up  submissively  \  then  taking 
one  about  two  feet  long  by  the  tail, 
he  held  it  up  in  a  manner  so 
tempting  that  it  proved  irresistible 
to  a  tall,  perfectly  insane  -  looking 
dervish,  who  was  afflicted  with  a 
sort  of  St  Vitus's  dance,  and  who, 
rushing  forward  out  of  the  crowd, 
gave  a  loud  yell,  snatched  the 
twisting  snake  out  of  the  sheikh's 
hands  with  both  of  his,  gave  it  a 
sudden  violent  jerk  which  snapped 
it  in  two,  and  plunged  the  bleeding 
and  palpitating  end  into  his  mouth. 
TLis  was  a  signal  for  a  general 
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scramble:  the  half -naked  dervish 
who  had  been  skewered  seized  hold 
of  the  other  end,  and  secured  at  least 
six  inches  all  to  himself.  The  men 
who  had  eaten  the  scorpions  joined 
in  voraciously,  and  in  two  minutes 
the  entire  animal  had  disappeared, 
and  the  human  beings  who  had 
eaten  it  were  wiping  their  bloody 
chops  with  much  apparent  relish. 
The  tall  St  Vitus's  dance  man,  in^ 
deed,  seemed  to  become  intoxicated 
with  delight  or  some  other  emotion, 
and  went  into  a  sort  of  convulsion, 
from  which  he  was  only  restored  by 
the  most  intense  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  sheikh,  who  seized  his  head 
between  his  hands,  pressing  it 
violently  as  he  took  long  breaths, 
and  the  veins  swelled  in  his  fore- 
head with  the  concentration  of  his 
magnetic  or  other  forces,  as  he  re- 
peated the  formula  of  incantation, 
and  finally  restored  his  disciple,  of 
whom  he  was  evidently  proud,  to 
comparative  calm.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  skewer  affair,  there 
was  nothing  very  wonderful  in 
all  this  ;  for,  after  all,  the  power 
of  a  man  to  make  a  beast  of  him- 
self may  be  pushed  to  a  very  con- 
siderable length  before  it  becomes 
inexplicable,  so  I  was  relieved  to 
see  preparations  for  experiments 
of  a  different  nature. 

A  brazier  of  burning  charcoal  was 
brought  in,  and  the  charcoal  fanned 
into  a  blaze.  The  sheikh  then 
went  through  an  invocation,  and 
suddenly  with  his  bare  feet  jumped 
upon  it  and  stood  there  for  nearly 
a  minute,  the  lurid  flame  curling 
round  them.  The  moment  he  got 
off,  the  serpent- eaters  rushed  for- 
ward and  filled  their  mouths  with 
the  red-hot  charcoal,  which  was 
again  fanned,  the  smell  of  burning 
flesh  becoming  powerful  and  sicken- 
ing as  they  crunched  the  glowing 
morsels.  Live  coals  are  possibly 
the  antidote  to  snakes  after  you 
have  eaten  them ;  but  the  general 


effect  of  all  this  strange  diet  was 
beginning  to  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  nerves  of  some  of 
the  lady  spectators,  who  protested 
that  they  were  unable  to  witness 
further  horrors.  A  man  now  stepped 
forward,  stripped  to  the  waist,  with 
a  skin  almost  as  fair  as  a  European's. 
His  face  had  none  of  that  expression 
of  fanatical  insanity  which  charac- 
terised some  of  his  fraternity,  but 
was  calm  and  somewhat  common- 
place. The  sheikh  reappeared 
armed  with  a  skewer  of  larger 
dimensions  than  he  had  thrust 
through  the  cheeks  of  the  first  vic- 
tims, to  the  end  of  which  was  at- 
tached a  heavy  iron  ball,  and  pro- 
posed to  run  it  through  the  man's 
throat  from  the  front,  bringing  it 
out  at  the  nape  of  his  neck.  At 
this  there  was  a  general  scream  of 
horror  and  dismay.  In  vain  did 
the  sheikh  protest  that  the  opera- 
tion would  be  absolutely  painless, 
and  show  us  the  indurated  spots  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  man's 
neck  through  which  the  instrument 
was  in  the  habit  of  passing,  while 
the  man  himself  smiled  with  a  bland 
expression  of  disappointment  at 
being  deprived  of  a  pleasure  to 
which  he  was  apparently  looking 
forward.  The  repugnance  of  some 
of  our  party  was  not  to  be  over- 
come, and  the  sheikh  turned  with 
an  expression  of  contempt  to  make 
preparations  for  what  was  to  follow. 
Pushing  the  same  dervish's  waist- 
cloth  down  an  inch  or  two  he  re- 
vealed a  row  of  cicatrices  which 
made  a  semicircle  extending  round 
his  body.  He  then  drew  a  curved 
knife  about  eight  inches  long  and 
nearly  two  broad  from  a  sheath,  and 
proposed  to  plunge  it  to  the  hilt  in 
his  stomach.  It  had  a  short  wooden 
handle  about  four  inches  in  length, 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  the 
blade  slipping  back  into  the  handle. 
.But  here  again  he  was  stopped  by  a 
cry  of  horror  from  the  ladies.  This 
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time  the  man  himself  earnestly 
joined  his  protestations  to  those  of 
the  sheikh ;  his  credit  seemed  at 
stake,  as  there  were  women  on  the 
hcusertops  who  began  to  chatter, 
and  a  general  look  of  dissatisfaction 
or  the  part  of  the  spectators  in  the 
courtyard.  I  examined  both  the 
scars  and  the  knife.  The  former 
W2re  thin,  beautifully-healed  inci- 
sions ;  the  latter  as  sharp  as  a  razor 
ar  d  of  the  finest  steel.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  veracity  compels  me  to 
leave  this  most  interesting  experi- 
ment to  the  reader's  imagination. 
The  party  had]  now  made  up  their 
minds  to  leave  the  place,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  no  other  idea  than  a 
hurried  escape  from  its  precincts,  so 
wo  made  rather  an  ignominious 
exit,  leaving  the  sheikh  bewildered 
and  somewhat  indignant  at  our 
pusillanimous  conduct. 

I  asked  him,  however,  to  pay  me 
a  visit  on  the  following  day,  which 
ho  did,  and  I  had  a  long  and  interest- 
ing conversation  with  him.  He  said 
ho  was  the  hereditary  descendant  of 
the  founder  of  the  Order  of  Bedawi, 
of  which  he  was  now  the  spiritual 
chief,  and  which  numbered  about 
10,000  dervishes.  These  were  scat- 
tered throughout  Islam,  and  claimed 
adherents  in  all  classes  of  society. 
He  named  one  of  high  rank.  The 
older  was  secret  to  a  great  extent, 
and  there  were  those  who  openly 
professed  to  belong  to  it,  as  well  as 
tliose  who  could  exercise  the  special 
powers  which  attach  to  it  without 
its  being  generally  known.  The 
founder  of  the  order  was  a  certain 
Sheikh  Said  Ahmed  el  Bedawi,  who 
lived  about  five  hundred  years  ago, 
was  a  Moslem  of  great  reputation 
for  sanctity,  and  is  buried  in  the 
Church  of  the  Crusaders  at  Tantah 
in  Egypt.  The  Sheikh  El  Bedawi 
had  been  initiated  into  these  mys- 
teries, having  naturally  a  wonderful 
faculty  for  acquiring  them ;  but  the 
present  sheikh  did  not  profess  that 
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they  had  originated  with  him.  He 
said  that  the  power  to  perform  these 
wonders  dated  back  to  an  unknown 
period,  and  came  from  still  further 
east ;  and  that  it  was  the  same  power 
which  had  been  exercised  by  the 
sages,  seers,  and  magicians  of  the 
Bible  and  other  sacred  books  :  that 
such  powers  were  not  confined  to 
his  order,  though  they  exercised 
them  in  a  more  wonderful  manner 
than  the  other  miracle-working 
sects.  These  consisted  of  the  Sukki, 
founded  by  the  Sheikh  Said  Ibrahim; 
the  Kilani,  founded  by  the  Sheikh 
Awal-abd-el-Kader ;  and  the  Eifai, 
founded  by  the  Sheikh  Ahmed  el 
Eifai.  He  said  that  all  these  were 
good  men  and  devout  Moslems,  and 
that  the  faculty  which  their  disci- 
ples possessed  depended  upon  the 
purity  and  morality  of  the  lives 
which  they  led.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  be  a  Moslem  in 
order  to  be  a  member  of  the  order, 
though  practically  none  but  Mos- 
lems were  members  of  it ;  but  a 
belief  in  the  Sheikh  Bedawi  as  the 
source  of  such  power  was  absolutely 
necessary  so  far  as  his  sect  was  con- 
cerned. I  then  asked  him  in  regard 
to  the  rites  of  initiation,  and  his 
own  experience  and  training.  He 
said  that  from  his  earliest  infancy 
he  had  been  educated  by  his  father, 
as  he  was  then  educating  his  son,, 
to  exercise  the  powers  which  were 
hereditary  in  the  family  ;  that  they 
were  to  be  cultivated  by  much  in- 
tense prayer  and  concentration  of 
will.  He  then  repeated  the  prayers 
and  modes  of  invocation.  I  think 
he  had  some  suspicion  that  I  might 
become  a  neophyte,  so  earnest  was 
he  in  his  definition  of  the  necessary 
process.  Drawing  long  and  deep 
breaths,  he  muttered,  or  rather  whis- 
pered, in  an  attitude  of  the  most 
intense  internal  concentration,  the 
formula.  Becoming  more  and  more 
abstracted  as  he  did  so,  he  said,  as 
he  stopped  suddenly,  that  were  he 
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to  go  on  a  little  longer  he  should 
fall  into  a  trance ;  that  when  he 
was  in  a  trance  state  he  saw  and 
conversed  with  the  Sheikh  el  Bed- 
awi, but  it  was  never  permitted  to 
him  to  reveal  what  passed  at  these 
spiritual  interviews ;  that  those 
who  wished  to  become  disciples 
must  learn  this  method  of  prayer 
and  concentration ;  that  they  must 
also  swear  to  the  seven  nomothetical 
precepts  of  Mohammedanism,  which 
are  indeed  purely  ethical,  and  apply 
to  all  religions — and  that  they  must 
rigidly  practise  these  virtues ;  that 
they  must  finally  take  the  initiatory 
draught  which  imparted  the  healing 
power  to  the  saliva,  whereby  in- 
cisions could  be  made  and  the  flow 
of  blood  prevented  by  wetting  the 
finger  with  the  tongue  and  instant- 
ly pressing  it  on  the  wound.  The 
draught  was  prepared  by  a  cabalistic 
formula,  which  he  wrote  for  me  in 
my  pocket-book,  being  inscribed  on 
a  piece  of  sugar,  which  was  then 
melted  in  water,  with  the  proper  form 
of  invocation.  He  declared  that  the 
water  became  thus  charged  with  a 
special  virtue,  and  imparted  to  the 
drinker  healing  powers,  which  he  re- 
tained so  long  as  he  remained  faithful 
to  his  vows.  He  admitted  that  these 
practices  were  not  recognised  by  the 
Koran,  and  were  even  opposed  in 
theory  to  the  general  teaching  of 
Mohammedanism ;  but  he  said  they 
were  permitted  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, and  this  was  to  convince  un- 
believers that  the  powers  claimed 
by  seers  and  holy  men  of  old  were 
not  mere  fables,  but  were  actual 
facts  and  the  basis  of  the  religious 
belief;  that  he  was  specially  in- 
structed never  to  exhibit  his  powers 
for  the  gratification  of  mere  idle 
curiosity ;  and  that  if  he  attempted 
their  manifestations  from  any  but 
the  highest  motives,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  internal  directions  received 
from  the  Sheikh  Bedawi,  they  would 
prove  fatal  but  that  when  done  in 


an  orderly  manner,  and  from  a  re- 
ligious motive,  they  caused  no  pain 
and  were  attended  with  no  danger. 
He  further  said  that  the  peculiar 
strength  of  the  Bedawi  lay  in  their 
power  of  dealing  with  fire ;  and  that 
if  I  would  stay  in  Damascus  long 
enough  he  would  show  me  men  go 
into  a  fiery  furnace,  which  he  had  in 
his  house  for  the  purpose,  and  come 
out  as  unscathed  as  Shadrach,  Me- 
shech,  and  Abed n ego  after  a  similar 
experience. 

I  afterwards  conversed  with  a 
very  learned  Moslem  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  confirmed  what  the  sheikh 
had  said  in  regard  to  the  innovation 
upon  the  pure  precepts  of  his  reli- 
gion which  such  practices  involved ; 
but  he  remarked,  somewhat  slyly, 
"  Where  would  Christianity  be 
without  the  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  such  powers  1  These  men  do  not 
claim  more  than  has  been  claimed 
at  all  times  and  in  all  religions,  and 
they  are  necessary  to  prove  to  un- 
believers that  their  creeds  are  not 
built  upon  fables ;  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  Power  which  established 
them  upon  these  supernatural  foun- 
dations should  keep  them  alive  by 
manifestations  of  the  same  character. 
"Why  should  such  exhibitions  be  per- 
mitted to  start  a  religion  and  not  be 
continued  to  maintain  its  existence  1 
The  only  reason  why  such  powers 
die  out  of  a  religion  which  once 
possessed  them  is  because  the  faith 
of  its  adherents  has  dwindled  away. 
Hence  Christianity  can  no  longer 
exercise  them,  even  though  in  your 
Bible  it  is  said  they  should  be  re- 
tained ;  but  Moslems,  though  no 
such  promise  is  made  to  them,  are 
able  to  prove  to  believers  in  the 
Koran  that  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  practise  its  virtues  can  they 
manifest  divine  powers.  Hence  it 
is,  that  though  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  sects  myself,  I  feel  that 
they  have  their  use,  and  I  believe 
in  the  truth  of  their  performances." 
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I  met  an  English  medical  man 
afterwards  who  had  lived  all  his 
life  in  the  East,  and  who  told  me 
he  had  repeatedly  seen  both  the 
operations  which  I  had  missed,  and 
had  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
examining  the  piercing  the  throat 
with  the  skewer,  and  the  plunging 
the  "mife  into  the  stomach  ;  and  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  explain  how 
it  was  done  without  causing  death, 
mucii  less  the  effusion  of  blood,  or 
to  account  for  it  by  any  trick  or 
sleight-  of -hand  operation.  In  fact 
the  danger,  as  my  Moslem  friend 
observed,  of  refusing  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  to  trust  the  evidences  of 
one's  own  senses,  is  that  we  believe 
in  what  are  termed  miracles,  and  oc- 
curiences  far  more  wonderful,  upon 
the  avidence  of  the  senses  of  persons 
probably  more  easily  deceived  than 
ourselves,  who  lived  ages  ago.  Thus, 
if  i:i  these  days  the  curative  power 
of  saliva,  the  subduing  of  ser- 
pents, scorpions,  and  other  "  deadly 
things,"  the  imperviousness  to  fire, 
and  the  healing  of  a  sword-cut  by  a 
touch,  are  nothing  more  than  a  trick 
by  which  the  most  acute  and  in- 
telligent observer  may  be  deceived, 
the  modern  religious  sceptic  is 
fairly  entitled  to  maintain  that  the 
same  trick  was  known  to  fanatical 
religious  impostors  for  the  last  two 
thousand  years  or  more.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  there  must  be  a 
limit  to  the  scepticism  of  one's  own 
senses  and  those  of  others,  or  one 
wo  ild  be  left  without  any  ground 
for  believing  in  anything. 

Among  other  novelties  which  have 
bee  n  introduced  into  Damascus  since 
the  arrival  there  of  Midhat  Pasha 
as  Governor-General  of  Syria,  is  an 
Arab  theatre  upon  semi  -  civilised 
principles.  I  went  there  one  night 
with  his  Highness,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  modern  aspect  of  the 
house.  There  was  a  ticket  -  seller 
at  a  guichet,  and  a  house  neatly  ar- 
ranged with  seats,  which  were  well 


occupied  by  an  exclusively  male 
audience.  In  the  front  row  were 
the  seats  reserved  for  the  Governor- 
General's  party;  while  the  orchestra 
— consisting  of  a  man  who  played 
an  instrument  like  a  guitar,  another 
who  played  one  like  a  zittern,  an- 
other who  played  a  native  clarionet, 
another  who  sang,  and  another  who 
drummed — were  placed  in  a  recess 
to  the  right  of  the  stage.  The  cur- 
tain was  inscribed  with  an  Arabic 
motto,  and  rose  and  fell  with 
irregular  jerks ;  the  scenes  did  not 
change;  and  the  actors  sang,  or 
rather  chanted,  their  parts.  The 
play  was  the  original  story,  which 
Verdi  has  adapted,  and  the  plot  of 
which  he  has  considerably  altered, 
of  Aide.  The  leading  actor,  who 
performed  the  part  of  the  general, 
was  a  man  of  considerable  dramatic 
power,  clad  in  a  coat  of  mail  with 
a  most  fantastic  helmet,  which  at 
the  opening  scene  partly  concealed 
his  face,  and  whose  lower  extrem- 
ities were  clothed  in  thick  white 
hose.  He  stalked  about  the  stage 
unceasingly  in  his  stocking  -  soles, 
swaying  his  body  in  a  measured 
and  not  ungraceful  manner,  so  as 
to  keep  time  with  the  cadence  of 
his  voice,  which  was  expressive  of 
his  varied  emotions  and  by  no 
means  unmusical.  The  Egyptian 
king's  daughter,  who  was  in  love 
with  him,  and  the  Abyssinian 
king's  daughter,  whom  he  makes 
a  prisoner  in  war,  and  with  whom 
he  falls  in  love,  thus  nearly  break- 
ing the  other  one's  heart,  were  both 
boys  dressed  as  girls,  who  acted 
their  parts  with  great  feeling  and 
cleverness,  considering  their  youth. 
Indeed  it  was  difficult  to  tell  that 
they  were  not  girls.  They  were  pic- 
turesquely attired  in  oriental  cos- 
tumes, the  one  as  a  slave,  the  other 
as  a  king's  daughter ;  but  the  other 
female  attendants  wore  semi-Euro- 
peanised  dresses  which  were  by 
no  means  becoming.  The  king  of 
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Egypt  was  a  splendidly  arrayed 
monarch,  after  the  style  of  the  con- 
ventional Sardanapalus ;  and  he  did 
the  Eastern  potentate  to  perfection. 
Indeed  the  whole  performance  was 
far  more  skilfully  executed  than 
might  have  been  expected,  though 
of  acting  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  there  was  none  :  it  was  reci- 
tation, now  plaintive,  now  impas- 
sioned, and,  in  the  case  of  one 
character,  jocose;  but  the  perpetual 
motion  of  the  players,  who  move 
rhythmically  about  the  stage  all 
the  time,  grows  somewhat  monot- 
onous to  the  foreigner  accustomed 
to  more  lively  action.  The  audi- 
ence, however,  seemed  thoroughly 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  piece, 
and  appreciated  the  jokes  keenly. 
Daring  the  entr'actes  the  Arab 
band  played  the  wild  discordant 
music  with  which  all  Eastern  tra- 
vellers are  familiar,  and  which  is 
to  be  heard  any  day  in  the  cafes 
and  gardens  of  the  city.  The  bal- 
let was  of  the  tamest  description, 
and  consisted  of  the  most  weari- 
some repetition  of  little  steps.  It 
was  in  every  respect  strictly  proper, 
and  was  danced  by  the  youths  who 
represented  the  princess's  ladies. 
The  whole  affair  was  an  experiment 
which  seems  likely  to  succeed,  and 
on  the  whole,  was  a  pleasing  if 
slightly  dull  performance. 

There  lies  to  the  north-east  of 
Damacus,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  road  which  leads  from  that  city 
to  Aleppo,  a  town  rarely  visited  by 
the  foreigner,  and  which  possesses 
a  special  interest  as  being  the  only 
place  left  in  the  country  where  the 
old  Syriac  or  Aramaic  language  is 
still  spoken.  It  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  Magluda,  and  is  called 
in  these  days  Malula.  Finding  it 
could  be  reached  in  one  day  from 
Baalbec,  by  a  road  which  was  not 
generally  known,  I  was  glad  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  our  Vice- 


consul,  Mr  Jago,  to  make  the  trip 
with  him.  We  took  the  usual 
route  to  Baalbec,  by  way  of  the 
picturesque  spring  of  Ain  Fijeh, 
sleeping  the  first  night  at  the  lofty 
village  of  Bludan,  which  has  been 
used  by  Damascus  consuls  as  a  re- 
treat from  the  heat  of  the  city,  ever 
since  Sir  Richard  Wood  first  made 
it  a  sanitarium.  The  peculiar  char- 
acteristic and  principal  charm  of 
the  scenery  which  immediately  sur- 
rounds Damascus  consists  in  the 
vivid  contrasts  which  it  presents. 
At  one  moment  one  is  riding  over 
an  arid  desert,  where  the  eye  is 
wearied  with  the  monotony  of  deso- 
lation, where  the  rocks  scorch  and 
sand  blinds,  and  the  sun  glares 
fiercely  down  upon  the  panting 
wayfarer;  and  just  when  it  has 
grown  almost  intolerable  you  reach 
the  precipitous  edge  of  the  Sahara, 
and  plunge  in  a  few  moments  into 
a  perfect  bath  of  the  brightest  green, 
where  clear  waters  are  plashing, 
birds  are  singing,  leaves  are  rust- 
ling, and  the  most  delightful  shade 
woos  you  to  its  cool  recesses. 
The  trees  are  brilliant  with  fruit- 
blossoms,  and  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere is  fragrant  with  their  delici- 
ous perfume.  What  wonder  if  you 
linger  amid  these  tempting  groves 
of  apricots,  peaches,  figs,  almonds, 
pomegranates,  mulberries,  walnuts, 
and  tall  poplars?  The  ground  is 
too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  pro- 
duce a  useless  tree;  those  which 
are  not  fruit-bearing  are  almost  ex- 
clusively poplars,  used  for  building 
purposes.  Even  the  villages  are 
placed  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  so 
that  people  may  not  waste  the 
ground  which  it  is  possible  to  irri- 
gate by  living  on  it.  Little  runnels 
of  water  trickle  in  every  direction 
in  these  cool  seductive  shades, 
which,  however,  like  other  attrac- 
tions to  the  senses,  are  not  alto- 
gether without  their  danger,  for  the 
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sudden  change  from  the  heats  of 
the  desert  to  such  enchanting  but 
damp  spots,  is  likely  to  produce  a 
chil .  and  its  attendant  fever, — a  fact 
whi  ih  it  is  difficult  to  realise  as  one 
plunges  into  the  crystal  fountain 
where  it  wells  in  a  full  torrent  from 
its  source — as  at  Ain  Fijeh — as 
cold  as  ice,  and  foams  away  to  give 
life  and  sustenance  to  the  thou- 
sands who  live  upon  the  abun- 
dan3ejproduced  by  the  lands  which 
it  waters.  For  the  time,  at  all 
eve] its,  invigorated  and  refreshed, 
we  scorn  all  sanitary  considerations, 
and  brace  ourselves  once  more  to 
meet  the  fatigue  and  the  drowsi- 
ness which  the  desert  sun  produces 
after  our  relaxation.  And  so  we  jog 
wearily  on  to  our  night  quarters, 
which  invite  us  to  a  repose  more 
grateful,  if  possible,  than  the  last. 
Blu  clan  is  situated  at  an  elevation 
of  )000  feet  above  the  sea,  so  our 
nig  it  was  most  refreshingly  cool. 
On  the  following  day  we  descend- 
ed into  the  burning  plain  of  the 
Buka'a,  and  were  not  sorry  to  see 
at  last  the  tall  trees  and  abundant 
vegetation  which  surrounds  the 
gcaidest  monument  existing  of  a 
departed  civilisation.  The  mo- 
dem tourist,  probably  animated  by 
a  (sentiment  of  spite  at  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  such  a  pigmy 
as  compared  with  the  giants  of  art 
in  '  hose  days,  has  taken  to  practis- 
ing with  a  revolver  at  that  more 
del  cate  tracery  which  is  so  far 
abc  ve  his  reach  that  he  cannot  de- 
stroy it  with  a  hammer.  Why  he 
shculd  of  late  have  become  con- 
suried  with  a  passion  for  putting 
fragments  of  Baalbec  upon  his  man- 
tel >iece  when  he  gets -home,  it  is 
dif  icult  to  conceive,  for  the  mind 
of  the  Cook's  tourist  in  these  mat- 
ter,; is  unfathomable ;  but  certain 
it  i ;,  that  within  the  last  three  years 
there  has  been  such  wholesale  de- 
stn  iction  with  pistols  going  on,  that 
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most  of  those  exquisite  medallions, 
which  a  few  years  ago  formed  the 
chief  glory  of  Baalbec,  are  com- 
pletely effaced.  The  capitals  of  the 
Corinthian  columns  seem  to  make 
.good  targets  for  practice  of  this 
sort.  You  can  aim  at  a  particular 
fluted  leaf,  and  have  the  pleasure  of 
chipping  the  others  all  round  until 
you  bring  down  with  a  crash  the 
particular  piece  of  moulding  you 
want.  Then  carved  cornices  are 
nice  things  to  blaze  away  at,  and 
the  nose  of  an  empress  on  a  medal- 
lion forty  feet  above  your  head 
requires  good  shooting.  I  made 
inquiries  on  the  spot  as  to  the  kind 
of  people  who  were  the  best  shots, 
and  was  informed  that  the  Ameri- 
can tourist  carried  all  before  him. 
This,  however,  I  cannot  speak  of 
from  personal  knowledge ;  but  I 
think  the  old  practice  of  decorat- 
ing the  magnificent  remains  of  a 
civilisation  so  superior  to  ours  with 
one's  name,  was  a  more  touching 
way  of  paying  homage  to  them 
than  battering  them  to  pieces  with 
firearms  and  carrying  off  frag- 
ments as  the  evidence  of  one's 
aesthetic  tastes.  It  is  needless  to 
suggest  that  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  get  a  piece  of  stone  anywhere  and 
lab al  it  "  Baalbec  ; "  and  Ijventure 
to  recommend  that  fragments  from 
a  neighbouring  quarry  should  be 
carved  and  kept  for  this  purpose, 
and  sold  to  the  tourist.  It  would 
be  an  additional  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Turkish  Government  at  a' 
moment  when  its  finances  are  sorely 
in  need  of  assistance.  On  my  re- 
turn to  Damascus  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Yali  to  the  destruction 
of  Baalbec  by  the  appliances  of 
modern  civilisation,  at  the  hands 
of  the  race  which  has  taken  the 
reform  of  the  Turkish  empire  so 
much  to  heart,  and  suggested  that 
these  "Baalbec  atrocities"  might 
be  put  an  end  to  if  a  fee  was 
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charged,  and  a  guard  put  over  the 
ruins.  If  the  Christian  tourist  was 
first  made  to  pay,  and  then  watched, 
the  "  unspeakable  Turk "  might 
possibly  keep  him  in  some  sort 
of  order. 

The  modern  town  of  Baalbec  is 
a  more  than  usually  nourishing 
place.  The  Christians  are  getting 
all  the  land  into  their  hands,  and 
are  gradually  ousting  the  Moslems, 
who,  having  no  European  Powers 
to  protect  them,  are  generally 
throughout  Turkey  the  most  hard- 
ly used  class  of  the  population.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Damascus,  it  is  true,  the  case  is 
reversed ;  but  away  from  the  seat  of 
government  the  Mohammedan  pea- 
santry are  decidedly,  as  a  rule,  less 
well  off,  and  have  more  burdens  to 
bear  and  oppression  to  endure  than 
their  Christian  neighbours,  in  whose 
favour  humanitarian  sympathy  has 
been  so  largely  and  so  ignorantly 
enlisted.  As,  however,  the  popular 
demagogue,  who  expounds  on  this 
subject  to  the  ordinary  British 
voter  from  a  platform,  seems  to 
understand  it  so  much  better  than 
people  who  have  lived  and  travelled 
in  the  country,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  allude  to  it  at 
any  greater  length. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Baalbec  there  is  a  beautiful  and 
abundant  spring,  which  is  enclosed 
in  a  large  basin,  and  is  called  Eas 
el  Ain.  It  was  the  last  inhabited 
spot  we  were  to  see  for  some  hours, 
and  with  a  heavy  heart  I  turned  my 
back  upon  the  majestic  ruin,  whose 
most  attractive  features  cannot  long 
survive  the  attacks  that  are  being 
made  upon  them.  Our  way  led 
up  a  wild  desolate  wady,  which 
reminded  me  of  the  Pass  of  Glen- 
coe.  We  were  travelling  almost 
due  east,  and  were  breasting  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Anti-Lebanon, 
which  we  were  to  cross  by  a  pass  at 


an  elevation  of  about  7000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Our 
day's  march  promised  to  be  a  long 
and  fatiguing  one,  so  we  had  started 
early,  and  pushed  forward  after  our 
nimble  guide  with  as  much  expedi- 
tion as  the  stony  track  which  did 
duty  for  a  road  would  allow.  After 
a  scramble  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
we  reached  the  Neby  Kokab,  where 
there  was  a  stream  which  repeat- 
edly lost  itself  and  reappeared  as 
it  dashed  down  a  gully,  colouring 
the  stones  with  its  strong  mineral 
properties,  and  where,  in  a  wild 
spot,  there  was  the  tomb  of  a  de- 
parted saint  covered  with  relics. 
The  steep  hillsides  here  were  not 
altogether  barren,  and  in  places  the 
scenery  was  picturesque  and  even 
grand.  Arbor  vitae  grew  abundant- 
ly, intermingled  with  a  few  oaks ; 
while  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks 
grew  small,  flowering,  thorny  shrubs 
and  forget-me-nots,  and  the  Syrian 
speedwell  blended  its  blue  tints 
with  bright  pink  and  purple  flowers, 
whose  name  was  unknown  to  me. 

When  at  last  we  reached  the 
summit,  it  was  not  to  find  ourselves 
on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  with  a 
panoramic  view  beyond,  as  we  ex- 
pected, but  on  the  edge  of  a  rocky 
plateau,  covered  with  broad  patches 
of  snow.  We  had  frequently  to 
dismount  in  order  to  cross  these,  as 
the  crust  was  scarcely  strong  enough 
to  bear  our  horses  without  the 
riders,  and  in  places  the  drifts  were 
deep.  The  path  was  merely  nominal, 
and  practically  we  found  our  own 
way  between  or  across  them,  com- 
ing occasionally  upon  patches  of 
green,  the  result  of  temporary  pools 
and  streams  formed  by  the  melting 
snow,  and  furnishing  pasture  to 
occasional  flocks  of  sheep,  tended 
by  wild -looking  shepherds,  who 
bivouacked  in  these  cold  regions  in 
the  summer,  and  who  stared  at  us 
in  amazement,  as  specimens  of  an 
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ur known  race.  "We  only  came 
across  two  or  three  of  these  herds- 
mon,  and,  with  that  exception, 
there  were  no  signs  of  human  life. 
The  country  was  wild,  craggy,  and 
desolate  in  the  extreme,  but  it  had 
the  immense  merit  of  being  cool ; 
and  we  quite  regretted  finding  our- 
selves, after  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
this  description  of  travel,  gradually 
descending  on  the  other  side  over 
ar;d  wastes,  till  we  reached,  in  six 
hours  from  Baalbec,  the  squalid 
Metawaliy  village  of  Zibdy,  perched 
in  a  barren  amphitheatre  of  rocks, 
perforated  with  caves,  and  of  most 
ur  inviting  appearance.  The  pecu- 
liar Mohammedan  sect  which  in- 
habit it  were  notorious  for  their 
lawless  character  and  thieving  pro- 
pensities, and  we  were  not  tempted 
to  investigate  it  closely,  as  they 
looked  ragged  and  scowling,  but 
pushed  on  over  the  parched  table- 
land beyond,  under  a  blazing  sun. 
There  seemed  no  limit  to  the  waste 
of  desert  upon  which  we  had  now 
entered,  till  suddenly,  by  one  of 
those  freaks  of  natural  conformation 
which  characterises  the  country,  we 
caoie  unexpectedly  upon  a  ravine 
through  which  flowed  a  small  stream, 
fringed  by  a  margin  of  green  corn- 
fields. It  was  a  cleft  in  the  Sahara ; 
and  when  we  had  dived  down  into 
it,  watered  our  thirsty  steeds,  and 
scrambled  up  on  the  other  side,  we 
co  ild  look  back  to  the  mountain- 
range  beyond  and  see  no  sign  of  ver- 
dure or  cultivation.  Towering  be- 
hind us,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of 
th>3  pass  by  which  we  had  traversed 
th  3  Anti- Lebanon,  were  the  peaks 
of  Nabi  Baruh  and  Tala-at-Musa, 
rising  to  a  height  of  7900  and  8700 
feet  respectively;  while  away  to  the 
north,  and  just  peeping  from  behind 
th  3  shoulder  of  the  low  sand-range 
upon  which  we  stood,  we  could  see 
th)  trees  and  orchards  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Yabrud  faintly  visible  in 
th)  afternoon  haze. 
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Yabrud  is  the  Jabruda  of  Ptole- 
my, and  a  bishop  of  Yabrud  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  present 
at  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  There 
is  a  Greek  church  here  of  great 
antiquity,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Empress  Helena ; 
and  near  the  town  is  the  ruined 
castle  of  Kasr  Berdawil,  a  colon- 
nade of  which  is  half  preserved. 
I  was  sorry  to  be  unable  to  visit 
these  interesting  and  little -known 
remains,  but  they  do  not  lie  far 
off  one  of  the  roads  leading  from 
Damascus  to  Aleppo,  by  which  they 
are  the  most  accessible.  We  crossed 
this  road  before  reaching  Malula, 
and  from  it  looked  down  upon  a 
rocky  sandstone  ridge,  which  had 
been  cleft  as  if  by  a  knife.  Our  guide 
pointed  to  it  and  said  "Malula;" 
but  beyond  the  walls  of  a  monas- 
tery at  the  entrance  to  the  gorge, 
we  could  see  no  sign  of  human 
habitation.  The  rugged  conforma- 
tion of  the  sides  of  the  ruptured 
rock  as  seen  from  this  point  was 
strikingly  picturesque.  We  de- 
scended towards  the  monastery,  but 
turned  sharply  to  the  right  just 
before  reaching  it,  and  found  our- 
selves on  the  brink  of  a  yawning 
gulf  which  opened  at  the  base  of 
the  cliff.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
plunge  into  the  chasm  on  horseback, 
so  we  dismounted  and  let  our  beasts 
find  their  own  way.  The  well- 
worn  steps  in  the  rock  proved  that 
it  had  been  a  sort  of  staircase  used 
by  animals  from  time  immemorial, 
and  our  sure-footed  ponies  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  descent,  while 
we  scrambled  down  after  them. 
We  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  sort 
of  tunnel,  the  smooth  rock  rising 
to  a  height  of  150  or  200  feet  on 
each  side,  and  closing  in  upon  us 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  could 
only  here  and  there  see  a  strip  of 
sky.  The  passage  was  so  narrow 
that  two  loaded  animals  could  not 
have  passed ;  and  side  chasms  and 
2  D 
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crevices  opened  up  into  the  rock, 
which  was  full  of  caves,  while 
gigantic  masses  had  fallen  and  got 
jammed  in  the  huge  cracks.  Alto- 
gether it  was  the  strangest  and 
most  weird  entrance  to  the  abode 
of  man  that  I  had  ever  seen ;  and 
my  curiosity  was  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch  as  we  followed  it 
for  about  a  hundred  yards,  when 
we  came  to  another  flight  of 
stone  steps,  up  which  we  clam- 
bered, and  then  emerged  upon  a 
scene  of  singular  quaintness  and 
beauty.  The  town  seemed  hived 
upon  the  steep  jagged  sides  of  an 
amphitheatre  of  rocks ;  the  houses 
were  perched  one  above  another, 
the  flat  roofs  of  those  below  form- 
ing the  balconies  and  courts  of 
those  above,  and  sometimes  the 
most  easy  mode  of  access  from 
one  to  the  other.  "We  scrambled 
now  up  steep  steps,  now  through 
tunnels  partly  of  natural  rock  partly 
artificial,  amid  crags,  caverns,  and 
fissures,  until  we  were  told  that  we 
had  arrived  at  the  house  of  the 
sheikh,  where  a  number  of  women 
were  collected  to  receive  us,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  bustle  about  and 
prepare  a  room  for  our  reception. 

We  stabled  our  steeds  in  a  cave, 
and  went  out  to  see  the  place  be- 
fore it  was  too  dark,  threading  our 
way  amid  the  labyrinthine  alleys 
which  wound  up  and  down  and  in 
and  out  of  the  rocks  and  houses. 
Below  us  the  gorge  expanded  into 
a  richly  -  cultivated  well  -  watered 
valley,  where  fruitful  gardens  sup- 
plied the  town  with  their  wealth 
of  produce.  "We  crossed  the  clear 
stream  which  gushed  from  the  moun- 
tain-side amid  the  most  luxuriant 
verdure  and  under  overhanging  foli- 
age, and  looking  back  could  gain  a 
better  idea  of  the  singular  conforma- 
tion by  which  we  were  surrounded. 
We  found  that  a  fissure  in  the  range, 
corresponding  to  the  one  by  which 


we  had  dived  into  the  town,  cleft 
the  rocks  further  to  the  north,  thus 
making  a  craggy  precipitous  shoul- 
der between  the  two,  where  the  rocks 
and   houses   mingled  in   grotesque 
confusion.    There  was  a  sort  of  tun- 
nel entrance  by  this  chasm,  similar 
to  the  one  by  which  we  had  enter- 
ed, and  at  its  cavernous  mouth  was 
perched  the  orthodox  Greek  monas- 
tery of  Mar  Thekla.      The  one  on 
the  top  of  the  rock  at  the  point  we 
had  descended  was  the  Greek  Cath- 
olic monastery  of  Mar  Serkis.     The 
monks  are  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
lent wine  which  they  manufacture. 
All  round  were  ancient  rock-tombs, 
and  the  caves  which  in  old  time 
were  occupied  by  hermits.     In  the 
days  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  who, 
as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  travel- 
ler who  has  ever  described  Malula, 
he  found  it  a  nest  of  hermits,  who 
have  long  since  died  out ;  but  from 
time  immemorial  it   has   been   es- 
teemed  a  place  of  great  sanctity, 
and  the  monasteries  to  this  day  are 
much   resorted  to   on   certain  reli- 
gious festivals  by  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  Syria,  and  have  in  conse- 
quence become  immensely  wealthy. 
There  are  only  two  Moslem  families 
in  the  town,  which  is  otherwise  ex- 
clusively Christian,  of  the  orthodox 
or  Greek  Catholic  persuasion.     It 
is  a  curious  thing  that  the  women 
of  these  two  Moslem  families  do  not 
cover  their  faces,  thus  falling  into 
the  custom  of  the  majority.     The 
converse  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  all 
Moslem  towns  where  there  are  only 
a  few  Christian  families,  and  where 
the  Christian  women  adopt  the  Mos- 
lem custom  of  veiling   themselves 
rather  than  appear  singular  in  their 
dress.    Malula  contains  nearly  2000 
inhabitants,   and  the  whole  popu- 
lation, together   with   that  of  the 
two  small  neighbouring  villages  of 
Bakha  and  Jubadin,  speak  the  an- 
cient Syriac. 
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I  listened  with  great  interest  to 
th3  musical  sounds  of  this  almost 
extinct  tongue.  It  is  probably  very 
nearly  identical  with  that  spoken 
as  the  colloquial  language  of  Pales- 
tine in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  It 
WLS  the  language  in  which  He 
taught,  and  therefore  possesses  as- 
sociations of  a  character  to  which 
no  other  tongue  can  lay  claim. 
"When  we  returned  to  our  eyrie  for 
th  3  night,  the  women  were  gabbling 
in  it  with  great  volubility.  They 
to]  d  us  that  most  of  the  inhabitants 
co  lid  speak  Arabic,  but  that  they 
always  used  Syriac  in  their  famil- 
ial intercourse,  though  it  was  not 
taught  in  the  school.  It  is  to  be 
ferred,  therefore,  that  in  a  few 
yeirs  it  will  have  taken  its  place  in 
th'3  list  of  dead  languages.  The 
shoikh  himself  was  absent,  but  the 
door  of  the  women's  apartments 
opened  upon  the  roof,  which  formed 
our  dining-room,  and  exhibited  a 
curious  domestic  scene,  the  children 
lying  asleep,  innocent  of  attire — 
an  1  the  females,  whose  relationship 
to  the  sheikh  I  could  not  exactly 
discover,  pursuing  their  maternal 
an-1  other  avocations,  entirely  regard- 
less of  our  presence.  We  lingered 
loi  g  on  this  interesting  house-top, 
for  the  light  of  a  brilliant  moon  shed 
its  soft  lustre  over  the  wild  scene, 
an' I  the  ghostly  shadows  of  project- 
ing crags  and  pinnacles  melted  into 
th<  gloom  of  the  cracks  and  caverns. 
At  last  the  glimmering  of  lamps 
an 'I  the  sound  of  voices  gradually 
died  away  into  a  sort  of  fantastic 
stijlness,  until  we  almost  expected 
to  see  phantoms  emerge,  and  a  life 
in  keeping  with  the  weird  surround- 
ings take  the  place  of  that  which 
ha*  I  gone  to  rest. 

Our  way  next  morning  led  down 
th(  cultivated  valley  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  turned  to  the 
rig  it  through  groves  of  pistachio- 
tre<>s,  the  cultivation  of  the  nut 


being  one  of  the  principal  industries 
of  the  place.  The  hillsides  were 
also  covered  with  vine  and  shu- 
mach  trees.  From  the  latter  is 
made  the  yellow  dye  with  which 
the  leather  of  slippers  or  papooshes 
is  coloured.  For  three  hours  we 
rode  over  a  dreary  but  partially 
cultivated  plain,  keeping  along  the 
base  of  a  low  serrated  range  of  sand- 
stone, while,  to  the  left,  the  burn- 
ing plain  stretched  away  to  the 
Jebel  Abul  Ata,  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  which  I  had  already  looked 
across  the  desert  which  extends  to 
the  Euphrates.  The  convent  of 
Sednaya,  perched  on  a  crag,  which 
is  surrounded  by  the  village  of  the 
same  name,  was  a  welcome  sight, 
for  it  was  to  be  our  mid-day  halt ; 
and  leaving  our  ponies  at  the  foot 
of  the  long  flight  of  stone  steps 
that  leads  up  the  side  of  the  rock 
to  the  convent,  we  obtained  admit- 
tance from  the  nuns,  and  were 
shown  by  the  lady  superior  into  the 
apartment  provided  for  the  reception 
of  guests.  It  was  a  delightful,  airy 
room,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  in  all  directions  ;  and  from  an 
adjoining  roof  we  were  indiscreet 
enough  to  try  and  peep  into  the 
nuns'  quarters,  which  formed  one 
side  of  a  long,  narrow  courtyard. 
With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
elderly  females,  our  curiosity  was 
not  gratified — the  young  ones,  if 
there  were  any,  remaining  in  seclu- 
sion. The  old  lady  who  did  the 
honours,  and  gave  us  some  excel- 
lent wine  and  other  comestibles, 
informed  us  that  the  convent  con- 
tained forty  nuns ;  that  it  was  1500 
years  old ;  and  that,  at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
frequented  resorts  for  pilgrims  in 
Syria.  This  is  due  to  the  virtues 
of  a  miracle-working  Madonna, 
whose  picture  is  in  the  church, 
and  who  possesses  the  special  fac- 
ulty of  increasing  the  population 
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in  cases  where  a  wife  incurs  the 
disgrace  of  having  no  offspring, 
or  only  daughters.  Hence  female 
devotees,  desirous  of  making  their 
lords  happy,  flock  hither  in  great 
numbers,  and,  according  to  popular 
account,  with  great  success,  and 
the  convent  profits  pecuniarily  in 
consequence. 

Traffic  of  this  peculiar  description 
is  not  confined  in  Syria  to  religious 
establishments,  but  the  exploitation 
of  feminine  credulity  is  successfully 
carried  on  by  individual  miracle- 
mongers,  who  are  supposed  to  pos- 
sess the  art  of  dealing  with  this 
mysterious  problem  of  nature.  A 
celebrated  professor  of  it  not  long 
since  accumulated  a  large  fortune 
and  acquired  a  great  reputation  by 
a  very  simple  trick.  Upon  being 
applied  to  for  assistance,  he  invari- 
ably prophesied  the  wished-for  re- 
sult, at  the  same  time  writing,  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  house,  a  pre- 
diction to  the  effect  that  the  coming 
event  would  not  be  a  son,  but  a 
daughter.  If  it  turned  out  a  son 
he  said  nothing  of  the  written  pre- 
diction, and  passed  for  a  great  seer  ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  daughter 
arrived,  he  explained  that  he  was 
well  aware  that  such  would  be  the 
case,  but  not  wishing  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  parents  by  an  un- 
necessarily premature  disappoint- 
ment, he  had  contented  himself 
with  writing  it  secretly, — and  now 
triumphantly  revealed  the  written 
prophecy.  In  a  Greek  convent 
which  I  once  visited  in  Moldavia, 
the  comparative  seclusion  practised 
by  the  nuns  of  Sednaya  did  not 
exist ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
had  we  been  able  to  prolong  our 
visit,  their  coyness  here  would  have 
worn  off.  We  were  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  content  ourselves  with  an 
hour's  rest,  during  which  we  entirely 
exhausted  the  lady  superior's  con- 
versational resources. 


On  the  east  side  of  the  rock  on 
which  the  monastery  is  situated  are 
some  ancient  rock- cut  tombs,  and 
further  down  on  the  slope  is  a  square 
tower,  evidently  very  ancient,  prob- 
ably Eoman,  and  perhaps  a  tomb ; 
it  is  known  as  Mar  Butrus  er  Rasul, 
or  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  stands  on 
a  basement  of  three  steps.  It  is 
30  feet  square  and  26  feet  high. 
Each  wall  consists  of  ten  courses  of 
finely-hewn  stone.  On  the  south 
side  is  a  small  aperture  surrounded 
by  a  moulding,  and  closed  with  an 
iron  door,  which  was  locked.  After 
some  trouble  we  found  the  guardian, 
who  let  us  in;  but  except  a  few 
poor  modern  pictures  and  some 
goods  which  had  been  put  into  it, 
apparently  as  a  warehouse,  it  was 
empty.  The  roof  was  vaulted.  As 
we  passed  through  the  somewhat 
squalid  village  we  saw  a  wedding- 
party.  The  bride  was  a  pretty  girl, 
dressed  in  a  very  becoming  jacket, 
trimmed  with  gold  embroidery ; 
her  forehead  and  neck  were  hung 
with  coins  and  jewellery,  and  her 
skirt  was  of  bright  scarlet.  Her 
attendant  maidens  were  similarly 
decorated  and  attired,  and  they 
formed  a  bright  and  picturesque 
group. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  hot 
ride  across  the  Sahara  we  suddenly 
dived  into  the  refreshing  pool  of 
green  verdure,  on  the  edge  of  which 
is  situated  the  village  of  Menin. 
A  copious  fountain  of  crystal  water 
welled  from  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
with  volume  enough  to  be  applied 
to  mill  purposes  at  its  source,  and 
to  be  subdivided  into  innumerable 
streamlets  for  irrigation.  Under 
the  shade  of  a  grove  of  tali  poplars 
all  the  women  of  the  village  were 
assembled,  each  with  a  spinning- 
wheel,  chatting  in  picturesque 
groups  by  the  side  of  the  gurgling 
stream,  and  very  much  interfering 
with  our  bathing  operations — for  it 
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wis  impossible  after  our  hot  ride  to 
resist  a  plunge  into  this  delightful 
fountain.  In  the  cliffs  overhead 
ware  numerous  rock  -  tombs  and 
chambers ;  while  the  remains  of 
what  was  probably  once  a  temple, 
proved  that  from  ancient  times  the 
attractions  of  the  "  source  "  of  Meniri 
had  been  appreciated.  The  valley 
widened  as  we  rode  down  it.  The 
temperature  had  sensibly  changed 
for  the  better.  In  places  the  road 
passed  between  damp  banks  on 
which  grew  creepers,  ferns,  and 
irosses,  while  walnut  and  fruit 
trees  lent  a  most  grateful  shade. 
We  could  scarcely  realise  the  fact 
that  half  an  hour  before  we  had 
b3en  on  a  desert  without  a  patch 
of  green  visible,  so  potent  is  the 
rr.agic  touch  of  water.  We  luxu- 
riated in  these  delightful  shades  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  once 
more  the  scene  changed  and  we 
entered  a  savage  gorge,  along  the 
rocky  side  of  which  the  water  was 
carried  in  an  aqueduct.  It  is  so 
narrow  that  we  had  to  ride  along 
the  natural  bed  of  the  brook  which 
carried  off  in  winter  the  superfluous 
water.  This  romantic  chasm,  de- 


void of  all  vegetation,  separates  the 
range  of  Jebel  Kasiun  from  that  of 
Jebel  Kalamun,  and  at  its  outlet 
we  reach  Berzeh.  A  Moslem  legend 
makes  this  the  birthplace  of  Abra- 
ham ;  while,  according  to  another 
tradition,  it  is  the  point  to  which 
he  penetrated  when  he  pursued  the 
captors  of  his  brother  Lot  "unto 
Hobah  which  is  on  the  left  of 
Damascus,"  and  succeeded  in  res- 
cuing him.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  in  the  least  to  answer  the  de- 
scription ;  but  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood of  Damascus  is  so  replete  with 
Biblical  association,  that  the  uncer- 
tainty in  regard  to  detail  can  never 
deprive  it  of  the  peculiar  interest 
which  every  salient  feature  must 
possess.  As  the  evening  shadows 
were  lengthening  we  found  our- 
selves once  more  on  the  verge  of 
that  vast  expanse  of  green,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  domes  and 
minarets  of  the  brilliant  city  were 
glittering  in  the  setting  sun  j  and 
spurring  our  willing  steeds  over  the 
well-worn  roads  which  converge  to 
it  as  a  common  centre,  we  regained, 
in  another  hour,  its  comparative 
civilisation. 
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A  DEADLY  FEUD  :  A  TALE  FROM  FRANCE. 


EY   RUDOLPH    LINDAU. 


AT  sixty-five  M.  Isidore  Tisson, 
Professor  of  History  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montpellier,  had  still  one 
great  passion  and  one  dear  friend. 
He  was  a  collector  of  rare  books, 
and  loved  to  be  called  a  bibliophile. 
His  friend's  name  was  Colonel  Casi- 
mir  Coste. 

•  M.  Tisson  had  been  a  widower 
thirty  years.  His  two  daughters — 
who,  after  their  mother's  death,  had 
been  educated  by  an  old  aunt  of  a 
very  religious  turn  of  mind — were 
both  married.  One  of  them  was 
settled  at  Mmes,  the  other  at  Lunel. 
They  were  highly  proper  and  highly 
respected  ladies,  who  punctually  per- 
formed all  their  duties  without  a 
murmur  and  without  any  pleasure. 
They  paid  their  father  frequent 
but  short  and  formal  visits,  and 
never  stopped  a  night  in  Montpel- 
lier, so  that  they  in  no  way  inter- 
fered with  the  quiet  routine  of  the 
Professor's  life. 

Colonel  Coste  was  a  bachelor. 
Isidore  Tisson  and  Casimir  Coste, 
whose  parents  had  been  next-door 
neighbours,  had  begun  to  play 
together  when  they  were  only  five 
years  old.  They  had  been  to  the 
same  school,  and  had  parted  for  the 
first  time  when  they  were  seven- 
teen. Tisson  then  went  to  the 
University  of  Toulouse,  while  Coste 
was  sent  to  the  military  college  of 
St  Cyr.  They  did  not  meet  again 
for  forty  years,  and  by  that  time 
they  had  completely  forgotten  each 
other.  During  this  long  interval 
M.  Tisson  had  published  several 
learned  works,  and  had  obtained 
the  chair  of  Professor  of  History  in 
his  native  town.  Coste  had  fought 
the  Bedouins  in  Algeria  and  the 


Eussians  at  Sebastopol,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  retire  from  active 
service  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
wound  received  at  the  storming  of 
Fort  Malakoff.  He  was  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  On  leaving  the  hospi- 
tal, the  lonely,  weary  man  returned 
to  his  native  town,  which  he  had 
not  visited  since  the  days  of  his 
youth.  But  he  had  often  felt  a 
strange  longing  to  spend  there  in 
quiet  the  evening  of  his  restless  life, 
and  now  he  hoped  to  do  so. 

He  found  Montpellier  but  little 
altered  during  the  long  years  of  his 
absence,  and  soon  recognised  in  one 
of  its  narrow  streets  the  very  house 
in  which  his  parents  had  lived  and 
where  he  was  born.  It  so  chanced 
that  a  small  apartment  was  to  be 
let  there.  He  hired  it,  furnished 
it  simply,  and  established  himself 
there  at  once.  Behind  the  house 
was  a  large  garden;  and  the  Colonel, 
as  a  favoured  tenant,  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  landlord  to  walk  in 
it  when  he  chose. 

One  evening  in  September,  as 
Coste  was  passing  up  and  down  the 
gravel-walk  in  this  garden,  smok- 
ing his  short  pipe  and  thinking 
of  Africa,  the  Crimea,  and  friends 
that  were  dead  or  lost,  he  heard 
himself  called  in  a  fashion  that 
startled  him — 

"Casimir!  Casimir!" 

For  nearly  forty  years  no  one 
had  called  him  by  that  name.  His 
superiors  and  his  soldiers  during 
that  time  had  addressed  him  succes- 
sively as  lieutenant,  captain,  major, 
and  colonel ;  his  brother  officers  as 
Coste.  He  had  lost  his  father  and 
mother  many  years  ago,  and  had 
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never  had  any  brothers  or  sisters.  He 
might  wellnigh  have  forgotten  that 
ho  had  a  Christian  name,  and  now 
some  one  was  calling  him  by  it ! 

"Casiniir!  Casimir!" 

He  turned  round  and  saw  at  a 
window  of  the  first  floor  of  the 
luuse  next  to  his  own  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  who  was  smiling 
and  nodding  to  him  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.  For  a  moment 
the  Colonel  remained  motionless. 
Then  with  an  oath,  which  it  was 
his  habit  to  utter  whenever  he 
wanted  to  express  joy,  anger,  as- 
tonishment, or,  in  short,  any  sud- 
dan  emotion,  he  called  out  in  re- 
turn— 

"Isidore!     Is  it  possible ?" 

A  few  minutes  later  the  Profes- 
sor was  in  the  garden  with  his 
fiiend.  He  told  him  that  he  had 
returned  that  very  morning  from  a 
tip  which  he  had  taken  during  the 
vacation,  and  had  only  just  learned 
that  a  Colonel  Coste,  a  native  of 
Montpellier,  had  come  to  live  next 
door. 

"I  at  once  thought  it  must  be 
you,  and  would  have  called  upon 
you  to  ascertain  if  my  conjecture 
vas  correct,  but  I  saw  you  in  the 
garden  and  recognised  you  at  once. 
You  are  not  a  bit  altered."  . 

The  Colonel  upon  this  laughed 
S3  loudly  that  the  sparrows  in  the 
t :.-ees  flew  away  in  affright.  "  Well," 
1  e  said,  "  I  think  that's  just  a  little 
e  xaggeration.  When  I  accompanied 
you  to  the  diligence  that  took  you 
t )  Toulouse  you  were  a  handsome, 
-siender  lad,  with  a  soft  down  on 
A  our  upper  lip  and  a  profusion  of 
i  ark  curly  locks.  Now  you  can 
1  oast  of  a  very  respectable  circum- 
i3rence,  and  your  dark  hair  has 
turned  grey. — I  was  then  a  mere 
1  oy,  with  bright  eyes,  sound  teeth, 
f  ctive  legs,  and  a  magnificent  head 
( f  hair  which  I  used  to  part  some- 
times  on  the  right,  sometimes  on 


the  left  side,  not  being  sure  which 
way  was  most  becoming.  Now  I 
require  spectacles  to  read,  I  munch 
like  a  rabbit  because  I  have  lost  my 
back  teeth,  I  walk  lame  because  the 
Russians  sent  a  bullet  into  my  right 
leg,  and  I  have  so  little  hair  left 
that  the  natural  parting  of  it  reaches 
nearly  from  one  ear  to  another. 
Frankly,  I  cannot  think  I  am  very 
like  the  Casimir  you  knew." 

"  Still  I  recognised  you  at  once. 
I  would  have  known  you  among 
thousands,  and  would  have  said  : 
*  That's  my  old  friend  and  school- 
fellow, Casimir  Coste.' " 

"Well!  and  did  T,  I  should 
like  to  know,  hesitate  as  to  your 
name?" 

Then  the  two  old  gentlemen 
shook  hands  for  the  twentieth 
time,  and  laughed,  while  their  eyes 
grew  moist.  Both  talked  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  neither  under- 
stood what  the  other  was  saying, 
until  at  last  they  came  to  regular 
questioning. 

"  Are  you  married  ? " 

"No;  and  you?" 

"  I  have  been  a  widower  many 
years." 

"  Children  ? " 

"  Two  married  daughters." 

"Here,  in  MontpeUier?" 

"  No  \  one  at  Lunel  and  one  at 
Nimes. — Are  you  going  to  live  in 
Montpellier?" 

"  Of  course ;  and  you  1 " 

"  I  am  Professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity. But  come ;  it  is  getting  cold. 
Pascal,  my  old  housekeeper,  shall 
give  us  some  supper.  We  will 
drink  a  bottle  of  rare  wine  and 
have  a  good  chat  together." 

The  Colonel  made  no  objection, 
and  the  two  friends  sat  together 
till  a  late  hour  in  the  Professor's 
snug  drawing-room,  telling  each 
other  the  simple  stories  of  their 
lives.  They  met  again  the  next 
day,  and  the  Colonel  dined  at  the 
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Professor's.  On  taking  leave  he 
invited  his  old  friend  to  be  his 
guest  the  next  day  at  the  table 
d'hote,  where  he  was  in  the  regular 
habit  of  taking  his  meals. 

"  I  have  never  kept  house,"  the 
Colonel  said,  "and  I  am  too  old  to 
begin  now.  Wherever  I  have  been 
stationed,  the  table  d'hote  has  been 
my  table.  I  hope  you  will  dine  with 
me  there  to-morrow." 

But  M.  Tisson  objected.  "We 
dine  together,"  he  said,  "  because 
we  like  one  another's  company,  not 
because  we  want  to  do  a  polite 
thing.  I  have  no  fancy  for  res-, 
taurauts  and  hotels.  There  are 
always  strangers  there,  and  one 
cannot  talk  comfortably  and  freely. 
Besides,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Pascal 
has  spoiled  me.  I  am  accustomed 
to  her  cooking,  and  hotel  fare  does 
not  agree  with  me.  Please  with- 
draw your  invitation.  We  do  not 
stand  on  ceremony.  Dine  here 
again  to-morrow  and  the  day  after 
— every  day ;  you  cannot  do  me  a 
greater  favour." 

The  Colonel  consented  to  dine 
with  his  friend  the  next  day. 

Two  weeks  went  by.  The  friends 
spent  several  hours  together  every 
day,  and  the  bachelor  had  dined, 
maybe,  a  dozen  times  at  the  wid- 
ower's house,  when  one  day  after 
dinner — old  Pascal  having  left  the 
room  after  serving  coffee — Coste  lit 
his  pipe,  cleared  his  throat,  and  made 
the  following  speech,  for  which  he 
had  been  preparing  himself  for  the 
last  week — 

"  This  is  all  very  fine,  Isidore, 
but  things  cannot  go  on  in  this 
way." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  I  have  never  lived  better  in  my 
life  than  I  do  now  with  you,  yet 
I  do  not  like  my  board." 

"Why  not  ?" 

"  When  I  was  a  lieutenant  I 
used  to  pay  sixty  francs  a-month 


for  my  dinner ;  when  I  became 
captain,  it  cost  me  eighty  francs ; 
since  I  have  been  a  major,  I  have 
always  reserved  a  hundred  and 
fifty  francs  for  that  purpose.  I 
must  stick  to  these  old  habits  to 
be  comfortable ;  and  if  you  cannot 
think  of  some  way  in  which  I  can 
spend  my  money  and  have  your 
company,  I  must  give  up  dining 
with  you." 

"  Excuse  me,  Coste,  but  really 
you  are  not  speaking  like  a  sensible 
man." 

"  But  I  have  been  thinking  that 
I  would  be  very  sorry  not  to  see 
your  familiar  face  opposite  me  at 
dinner;  and,  somehow,  I  fancy  that 
you  too  would  miss  me." 

"  You  may  take  your  oath  of 
that." 

"  And  therefore  I  want  to  make 
a  rational  proposal  to  you." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  The 
Colonel  cleared  his  throat  again. 

"Well,  go  on,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, gently.  "I  see  what  you 
are  driving  at  in  that  clever  way; 
but  let  me  tell  you,  I  consider  your 
proposal  childish.  Yes — be  angry 
if  you  like — positively  childish." 

"  Childish  or  not,  I  stick  to  it. 
And  if  you  care  as  much  for  me  as 
I  do  for  you,  if  you  are  not  afraid 
of  having  too  much  of  me,  you  will 
accept  it." 

The  Professor  resisted  for  some 
time.  He  tried  hard  to  persuade 
the  Colonel  to  continue  to  be  hi& 
guest ;  but  the  old  soldier  would 
not  yield,  so  the  Professor  had  to 
give  up. 

"  You  were  ever  obstinate  and 
self-willed,"  he  said,  "  whereas  I  was 
always  the  good-natured  and  sen- 
sible one  of  us  two.  Let  it  be  as 
you  wish :  henceforward  you  shall 
pay  for  your  board." 

But  this  did  not  settle  the  ques- 
tion. Coste  proposed  to  pay  too 
much — Tisson  asked  for  too  little. 
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At  last  they  agreed  that  Pascal, 
-who  for  thirty  years  had  been  the 
Professor's  housekeeper,  should  act 
as  arbitrator.  She  was  what  is  called 
in  France  a  mattresse-femme,  and 
hid  a  clear,  sensible  answer  ready 
fc  r  any  question  that  might  be  put 
to  her;  so  after  a  short  conference 
with  her,  it  was  settled  that  M. 
Tisson  would  not  be  a  loser  if  the 
Colonel  contributed  120  francs  a- 
ir  onth.  Thus  this  long  discussion 
came  at  last  to  an  end. 

From  that  day  a  new  and  brighter 
life  began  for  the  two  lonely  old 
n  en,  which  made  them  forget  their 
age,  and  which  continued  without  in- 
terruption for  many  years.  The  Pro- 
fessor had  little  to  do;  the  Colonel 
nothing  at  all.  They  spent  many 
hours  together  every  day :  they 
walked  arm  in  arm  up  and  down 
the  "  Perou  "  and  the  "  Esplanade  " 
— the  two  principal  promenades  of 
MontpelKer ;  they  sat  together  in 
the  Professor's  library;  or  they  went 

0  it  together  on  the  "  Links,"  being 
passionately  interested  in  an  in  ter- 
minable game  of  "  golf" — a  pastime 
which  is  almost  as  much  in  honour 
til  Montpellier,  and  at  Montpellier 
alone  of  all  French  towns,  as  at  St 
Andrews  in  Scotland.     Their  even- 
ings were  spent  at  the  Club,  where 
they  found  their  regular  whist-party. 
They  became  daily  more  and  more 
dependent  on  each  other, — as  hap- 
pens with  old  people   from  whom 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  gradually 
withdrawing,  who  love  few  people, 
and  are  loved  by  few,  and  whose 
interest  centres  in  a  narrow  circle. 
Very  soon   they  became   indispen- 
s  ible  to  each  other.     Tisson  became 
v.neasy  if  Coste  was   five  minutes 

1  tte  for  dinner,  and  the  Colonel  had 
every  morning  a  confidential   talk 
vith   Pascaline   to   inquire   if  the 
'•  master  "  had  passed  a  good  night, 
i  :*  his  cough  had  been  troublesome, 
and  if  he  had  enjoyed  his  break- 


fast. He  was  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  Professor's  lectures.  His 
venerable  head,  his  attentive,  earn- 
est, mild  countenance,  soon  became 
known  to  the  whole  University. 
The  young  students  took  a  liking 
to  the  quiet  old  gentleman,  and 
made  room  for  him  respectfully 
when  he  entered  the  lecture-room.. 
And  he  greeted  them  kindly :  "Good 
morning,  gentlemen."  When  the 
lecture  was  over,  the  Colonel  liked 
to  have  a  talk  with  the  Professor 
— often  asking  for  explanation  of 
some  obscure  point.  The  Professor 
would  offer  it  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
and  with  an  air  of  innocent,  gentle 
pride.  Now  and  then  the  Colonel 
would  quote  some  Latin  sentence, 
in  order  to  show  that  he,  too,  was 
not  deficient  in  classical  knowledge  : 
"  Alea  jacta  est,"  "  Dulce  est  pro 
patria  mori,"  "  In  vino  veritas," 
and  other  sayings  of  that  sort.  On 
such  occasions  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor was  wont  to  look  a  little 
embarrassed,  though  he  smiled  ap- 
provingly, and  he  would  change 
the  conversation.  But  when  the 
old  soldier  spoke  of  his  campaigns, 
the  Professor,  in  his  turn,  would 
listen  for  hours,  and  put  encour- 
aging questions  so  as  to  induce  the 
narrator  to  continue  his  story. 

The  friendship  of  these  two  old 
gentlemen  had  become  proverbial. 
The  Professor's  daughters  were  per- 
haps the  only  beings  who  did  not 
look  upon  it  favourably.  They 
complained  of  the  fearful  profanity 
of  the  Colonel's  speech,  and  of  his 
poisoning  the  whole  house  with  that 
horrible  short  pipe  of  his,  which  he 
smoked  indiscriminately  in  every 
room  of  the  house.  "  But  papa, 
approves  of  everything  the  Colonel 
does,"  they  said.  "  Let  us  hope 
that  he  will  have  no  cause  to  repent 
some  day." 

This  remark  was  not  quite  correct, 
however.  Their  father  was  far  from 
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approving  entirely  the  views  and 
the  mode  of  life  of  his  friend.  The 
Professor  was  an  earnest  Catholic, 
and,  like  most  members  of  the  upper 
classes  in  the  South,  a  stanch 
Legitimist.  Coste,  on  the  other 
hand,  possessed  an  inexhaustible 
stock  of  rather  scandalous  stories, 
in  which  priests,  monks,  and  nuns 
were  not  always  mentioned  with 
the  respect  that  Tisson  thought  due 
to  them.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Liberal,  inclining  towards  Republi- 
canism, Tisson  would  sometimes 
call  Coste  "  Charras,"  and  the 
Colonel  would  retort  by  "  Polignac." 
Their  discussions,  which  were  long 
and  frequent,  were  generally  brought 
to  a  close  by  one  of  them  remind- 
ing the  other  that  the  time  for  a 
rubber  or  a  game  of  golf  was  come. 
Then  the  excited  countenance  of 
his  opponent  would  at  once  assume 
a  calm  expression  ;  both  would  take 
their  hats  and  sticks,  and  walk  to 
the  Club  or  to  the  "  Links,"  chat- 
iing  cheerfully  by  the  way,  as  if 
nothing  had  ever  disturbed  the  per- 
fect harmony  of  their  intercourse. 

The  terrible  year  —  Vannee  ter- 
rible—of  1870-1371  put  an  end  to 
these  discussions  between  the  two 
friends.  Both  were  true  patriots, 
and  in  their  grief  for  France  they 
forgot  all  differences  of  opinion. 
Both  blamed  the  Emperor  and  the 
Empress,  the  Ministers  and  the 
generals,  with  the  same  severity. 
They  believed  with  the  same  im- 
plicit confidence  all  the  stories 
which  were  told  of  the  heroism  of 
the  French  soldiers  and  the  bar- 
barity of  the  Germans.  They  felt 
the  same  indignation  towards  Rus- 
sia, which  did  not  hide  its  sym- 
pathy for  the  enemy;  the  same 
disdain  for  the  English,  "that 
nation  of  shopkeepers,"  who  had 
forgotten  Sebastopol ;  the  same 
contempt  for  those  "ungrateful" 
Italians,  who  abandoned  their  old 


ally  in  her  distress ;  and  they  shed 
tears  together  when  the  news  of 
Sedan  reached  Montpellier. 

About  this  time  a  peculiar  kind 
of  feverish,  nervous  excitement  had 
taken  possession  of  the  whole 
French  nation.  Our  two  friends 
did  not  escape  the  contagion.  The 
cheerful  equanimity  of  former 
years  was  gone.  They  never 
touched  a  card,  and  dust  gathered 
on  their  golf  clubs  and  balls,  lying 
unheeded  in  the  hall.  They  read 
the  papers  with  passionate  eager- 
ness ;  they  made  strategical  plans, 
and  discussed  them  as  earnestly  as  if 
armies  had  been  at  their  command ; 
they  hoped  against  hope ;  they 
believed  that  the  fortune  of  war 
would  take  another  turn ;  they  never 
despaired,  for  it  seemed  to  them 
simply  impossible  that  France,  their 
proud,  mighty,  beautiful  country, 
could  succumb  in  a  war  with  any 
other  nation — and  they  felt  almost 
crushed  when  the  dreadful  truth  at 
last  dawned  upon  them,  when  they 
knew  that  the  power  of  France  was 
broken,  and  they  saw  her,  humbled 
to  the  dust,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror. 

Coste  and  Tisson  spent  day  after 
day  together,  silent  and  mournful, 
feeling  that  their  common  sorrow 
had  drawn  them  even  more  closely 
together  than  the  peaceful  happi- 
ness of  former  years.  But  as,  in 
spite  of  their  advanced  age,  they 
had  preserved  a  good  deal  of  that 
liveliness  and  elasticity  of  mind 
which  characterises  the  inhabitants 
of  southern  France,  they  shook  off 
after  a  time  that  dull  oppressive 
sense  of  gloom.  Nervous  irrita- 
bility and  great  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing remained,  however,  and  showed 
themselves  in  frequent  and  violent 
explosions  of  anger  against  the  sup- 
posed authors  of  the  great  national 
misfortune. 

Then  the  papers  brought  the  news 
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that  a  Kevolution  had  broken  out 
in  Paris,  and  that  the  Communists 
liad  seized  the  reins  of  government. 
At  first  the  two  friends  heard  these 
reports  almost  with  indifference. 
The  wounds  inflicted  by  the  foreign 
:be  were  still  so  fresh  that  they 
were  unable,  so  to  speak,  to  feel 
any  new  pain.  But  soon  the  civil 
war  compelled  their  attention.  It 
became  the  principal  theme  of  con- 
^rersation.  The  interest  in  the 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  Paris, 
where  Frenchmen  fought  against 
.frenchmen,  soon  absorbed  every 
other  feeling. 

It  was  on  the  3d  of  June  1871. 
The  day  had  been  hot  and  sultry. 
Dark  thunderclouds  had  gathered, 
;ind  threatened  a  storm  at  every 
moment.  The  air  was  heavy. 

The  Professor  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  dining-room  in  an  agitated 
manner,  waiting  for  the  Colonel,  to 
nit  down  to  dinner.  At  last  Coste 
arrived  half  an  hour  after  the  usual 
time.  He  held  some  half-opened 
crumpled  newspapers  in  his  hand, 
and,  on  entering,  threw  them  on 
J  he  table.  He  looked  pale  and  dis- 
lurbed. 

"I  have  waited  for  the  papers 
1  rom  Paris,"  he  said  ;  "  read — it  is 
horrible,  incredible!" 

Tisson  took  up  the  papers  and 
]  ooked  at  their  contents.  Pascal  had 
served  the  soup ;  the  steaming  plates 
^tood  before  the  two  old  men,  but 
neither  thought  of  touching  them. 

The  papers  reported  the  horrors 
committed  by  the  Communists  :  the 

•  lestruction   of    the   Tuileries,    the 
'lotel   de   Yille,    the    Ministry   of 
'finance,   the    Cour   des    Comptes, 

•  fee.     .    .    .    They  related  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  hostages,   the  furious 
fighting  in  the  streets,  and  lastly, 
the  slaughter  among  the  "enemies 
( >f  society "  by  the  avenging  Ver- 
i  ailles  troops. 

Tisson  looked  up  and  said,  with 


a  long-drawn  breath  of  relief,  "God 
be  praised !  The  good  cause  has 
triumphed ! " 

"  It  might  well  have  triumphed 
with  more  humanity,"  retorted 
Coste,  sullenly. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to 
defend  the  Commune?"  continued 
Tisson,  in  an  almost  threatening 
tone. 

"No,"  replied  Coste,  turning 
pale  and  speaking  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  "  I  am  not  going  to  do  that. 
But  I  do  think  that  the  troops 
might  have  shown  less  bloodthirsty 
cruelty.  Fifty  thousand !  .  .  . 
Think,  Tisson,  what  that  means. 
.  .  .  Fifty  thousand  human  lives 
have  been  sacrified !  .  .  .  Fif-ty- 
thousand !  It  is  dreadful !  .  .  . 
They  have  shown  no  mercy  to 
women  and  children ;  they  have 
been  killing  as  if  they  were  de- 
stroying wild  beasts  ! " 

"  They  have  done  right !  "  cried 
Tisson.  "  Brave  men  who  have 
fought  against  wild  beasts  —  a 
murderous,  infamous  crew,  the 
scum  of  humanity,  robbers,  mur- 
derers, incendiaries  ! " 

"  Tisson,  Tisson,  think  of  what 
you  are  saying  !  You  are  speaking 
of  Frenchmen,  of  our  countrymen, 
our  brothers." 

"  Your  brothers,  if  you  please — 
not  mine,  thank  God !  I  have 
nothing  in  common  with  thieves 
and  murderers." 

' 'Nor  have  I." 

"You  have — since  you  dare  to 
defend  them." 

"  Dare?  .  .  .  You  must  be  out 
of  your  senses,  Tisson,  to  speak  to 
me  in  this  way." 

"No,  I  am  perfectly  in  my 
senses,  and  I  tell  you  calmly  and 
deliberately  that  it  is  a  shame — a 
burning  shame — that  you  should 
dare  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of 
the  Commune, — yes,  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself ! " 
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"  Eecall  that  word,  Tisson  !  re- 
call it,  or  by  .  .  .  ! " 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed,  I 
say.  Shame  !  shame  ! " 

'The  Colonel  rose,  pale  as  death, 
with  flaming  eyes.  He  struck  the 
table  with  his  clenched  fist,  so  that 
the  plates  and  glasses  rattled,  and 
he  swore  with  a  fearful  oath  that 
he  would  never  sit  down  at  that 
table  or  put  his  foot  in  that  house 
again  until  Tisson  begged  his  par- 
don and  retracted  what  he  had  said. 

"  And  I  declare,"  replied  the  Pro- 
fessor, who  of  a  sudden  had  become 
strangely  calm,  but  was  as  pale  and 
trembling  as  his  wretched  old  friend 
— "I  declare,  without  the  use  of 
any  blasphemous  language,  that  the 
words  you  require  me  to  say  shall 
never  pass  my  lips." 

Then  the  Colonel  went  to  the 
door,  took  his  hat  and  stick,  and  in 
a  moment,  without  another  word  or 
look,  was  gone.  Tisson  heard  his 
heavy,  halting  step  upon  the  stair. 
The  house -door  was  opened  and 
shut  again ;  then  all  was  still — the 
stillness  of  death. 

For  three  whole  days  the  Colonel 
and  the  Professor  lived  on  their 
passionate  wrath.  Then  their  anger 
cooled,  and  both  began  to  under- 
stand what  they  had  lost.  The  iso- 
lation consequent  on  their  estrange- 
ment became  unbearable.  Coste 
dared  not  leave  his  rooms  for 
fear  of  meeting  his  old  friend ;  the 
Professor  crept  stealthily  out  of  his 
house  when  obliged  to  go  to  his 
lecture, — and  the  two  old  hearts 
longed  for  reconciliation.  Yet  it 
could  not  be.  They  thought  over 
again  and  again  that  parting  scene, 
and  remembered  every  word  and 
every  look. 

"  He  should  not  have  insulted 
me  at  his  own  table,  in  his  own 
house,"  said  the  Colonel;  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  not,  in  honour,  break 
the  oath  he  had  sworn. 


"  He  was  entirely  in  the  wrong," 
thought  the  Professor.  "  How  could 
he  defend  the  greatest  rascals  and 
criminals  the  world  has  ever  seen  ?  " 
And  he  remembered  with  a  shudder 
that  he  had  solemnly  vowed  never 
to  pronounce  the  words  which  alone 
could  induce  the  Colonel  to  return 
to  the  house  as  a  friend. 

One  morning  old  Pascal  came 
to  the  Colonel.  "  What  have  you 
done  to  my  master,  sir1?"  she  asked, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  He  does 
not  eat,  he  does  not  sleep.  He  sits 
all  day  long  in  his  study  without 
opening  a  book  or  writing  a  line. 
He  will  see  nobody,  he  speaks  to 
nobody — he  will  die.  What  have 
you  done  to  him,  sir?  Do  help  my 
poor  master  ! " 

The  Colonel  had  always  treated 
the  faithful  old  servant  with  kind 
familiarity,  and  he  was  quite  ready 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  her. 
"  You  see,  Pascal,"  he  said,  in 
conclusion,  "I  have  sworn  upon 
my  honour  never  to  re-enter  his 
house  until  he  has  acknowledged 
himself  in  the  wrong — and  I  cannot 
break  my  word." 

"  It  is  a  wicked  thing  to  take  an 
oath  when  in  anger,"  said  the  old 
woman.  "Ask  our  vicar,  sir;  ask 
the  bishop  himself.  They  will  re- 
lease you  from  your  vow." 

"I  have  given  my  word.  No 
human  being  can  help  that.  I  must 
keep  it."  Tears  stood  in  the  dim 
eyes  of  the  old  soldier.  He  looked 
miserably  sad,  but  he  spoke  with 
so  much  determination  that  Pascal 
felt  she  must  give  up  all  hope  of 
reconciling  the  two  friends. 

Soon  after  this  the  Professor's 
daughters  came  to  pay  their  custom- 
ary visit  to  their  father.  Pascal 
told  them  what  had  happened. 
They  disliked  the  Colonel,  whose 
manners  they  considered  coarse ; 
and  they  merely  observed  that  no 
doubt  their  father  would  soon  find 
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c  ut  that  the  loss  he  deplored  now, 
was,  in  fact,  a  gain.  They  were 
a  bout  to  say  as  much  to  their  father, 
but  he  stopped  them  angrily,  telling 
them  with  flashing  eyes  to  keep 
silent  on  that  subject  or  to  leave 
the  house. 

For  a  whole  month   there    was 

210  change  in  the  relations  between 

Tisson  and    Coste.     Their   quarrel 

had   become    the    subject   of    talk 

n    all    Montpellier,    but    no    one 

-elt   inclined  to  play  the   part  of 

-peacemaker   between   the   two  old 

nen. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Pro- 
fessor went  away  on  his  usual  holi- 
day trip.  For  the  last  ten  years 
Coste  had  been  his  companion  on 
bhese  occasions.  They  had  visited 
together  Paris,  the  Pyrenees,  Au- 
vergne,  and  Switzerland.  /They  had 
enjoyed  themselves  Everywhere. 
But  now  the  Professor  started  alone. 
He  thought  of  going  first  to  Paris 
— and  then1?  He  had  not  settled 
where.  He  wanted  to  leave  Mont- 
pellier. He  could  not  bear  to  remain 
there  any  longer. 

The  Colonel  stood  at  his  window, 
hidden  by  the  curtain,  when  the  cab 
stopped  at  his  neighbour's  door. 
He  felt  a  heavy  load  on  his  chest, 
and  his  eyes  burned  in  their  sockets 
when  he  saw  the  Professor  leave  the 
house  with  a  heavy  step  and  enter 
the  carriage.  When  it  had  driven 
off,  Coste  hid  his  face  in  his  bony 
hands  and  wept  bitterly;  but  he 
experienced  a  sort  of  relief  in  the 
thought  that  Tisson  was  no  longer 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood. 
He  walked  up  and  down  his  gar- 
den sadly  and  thoughtfully,  feeling 
himself  free  and  unobserved.  A 
kind  of  peace  stole  over  him ;  and 
one  day,  when  he  got  up  in  the 
morning,  he  wrote  the  following 
letter : — 

"  DEAR  TISSON, — I  have  made  up 


my  mind  to  leave  Montpellier  and 
to  return  to  Algiers,  where  my  old 
regiment  is  stationed,  and  where  I 
have  still  a  few  comrades  who  will 
be  company  for  me.  They  cannot 
make  up  for  what  I  have  lost ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  I  shall  not  feel  as  utterly 
lonely  as  I  do  here.  Before  I  leave, 
never  to  return,  I  would  like  to 
meet  you  once  more  as  in  the  good 
old  times.  I  therefore  beg  you  will 
write  to  me,  on  receipt  of  this,  to 
appoint  a  place  of  meeting  in  Paris. 
We  will,  as  in  bygone  days,  have 
a  stroll  through  the  big  town,  we 
will  dine  together  in  the  evening, 
and  then  bid  each  other  'good 
night,'  as  we  have  done  for  the  last 
ten  years.  On  the  morrow  I  will 
leave  Paris.  You  will  then  be  able 
to  think  of  me  as  of  an  absent 
friend  from  whom  you  have  parted 
in  peace  and  goodwill.  My  anger 
lasted  but  a  few  days.  Since  I  have 
become  cool  and  collected  I  feel  the 
same  old  friendship  for  you  which 
I  shall  ever  feel,  even  if  you  reject 
my  proposal.  —  Believe  me,  dear 
Tisson,  your  faithful  friend, 

"  CASIMIR  COSTE." 

Old  Pascal  gave  him  her  master's 
address'.  The  Professor  was  stay- 
ing at  a  small  hotel  in  the  Eue  du 
Helder.  The  landlord  was  from 
Montpeliier,  and  Coste  and  Tisson 
had  lodged  there  on  several  occa- 
sions. 

The  second  day  after  the  despatch 
of  this  letter  the  Colonel  received 
one  from  Paris.  He  at  once  recog- 
nised the  writing  of  his  friend,  and 
tore  open  the  envelope  with  a 
trembling  hand.  The  letter  con- 
sisted of  a  few  hurried  and  almost 
illegible  lines : — 

"I  have  sworn  never  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  which  you  re- 
quire before  re-entering  my  house  ; 
bat  I  may  tell  you  how  hard  it  has 
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been  for  me  to  keep  my  vow.  For- 
give me  the  pain  my  anger  has 
caused  you.  I,  too,  have  suffered 
much,  and  I  remain,  till  we  are 
parted  by  death,  your  faithful  and 
attached  friend, 

"ISIDORE  TISSON." 

The  letter  fell  from  the  Colonel's 
hands,  and  all  seemed  dark  for  a 
moment.  When  he  had  recovered 
a  little  he  went  to  Pascal.  She 
had  received  no  tidings  of  her 
master.  Coste  then  telegraphed  to 
the  landlord  in  Paris  begging  to  be 
informed  of  the  health  of  the  Pro- 
fessor. In  a  few  hours  the  answer 
came  back, — Professor  Tisson  had 
died  suddenly.  He  had  been  found 
dead  in  his  bed  on  the  morning  of 
the  preceding  day.  The  funeral  was 
to  take  place  on  the  morrow.  The 
daughters  of  the  Professor  had  been 
communicated  with. 

Coste  started  that  same  evening 
for  Paris,  and  arrived  there  a  few 
hours  after  the  funeral.  He  saw 
the  daughters  and  sons-in-law  of  his 
friend  at  the  hotel.  They  were  in 
deep  mourning,  but  appeared  to 
bear  their  loss  with  great  equani- 
mity. They  seemed  surprised  at 
the  Colonel's  troubled  countenance 
when  he  entered  their  room  unan- 
nounced in  his  dusty  travelling 
dress,  and  they  answered  his  in- 
quiries briefly  and  precisely.  Their 
father  had  had  a  stroke.  He  had 
gone  to  bed  in  his  usual  health  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  had  been  found 
dead  the  next  morning.  The  doc- 
tor thought  he  must  have  died 
about  eleven.  At  any  rate,  he  had 
been  dead  some  hours  when  found ; 
and  he  had  died,  they  hoped,  with- 
out pain. 

Coste  went  the  next  morning  to 
visit  the  grave.  On  his  return  to 
the  hotel  he  was  informed  that 
"the  family  from  the  south"  had 
left  Paris  after  ordering  a  "  pretty  " 


tombstone  to  be  placed  on  the  Pro- 
fessor's grave. 

The  landlord,  M.  Doucet,  a  great 
talker,  who  had  known  Coste  for 
many  years,  and  was  particularly 
fond  of  having  a  chat  with  him 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  be- 
came unusually  silent  and  reserved 
when  the  Colonel  asked  him  for  the 
particulars  of  his  friend's  death.  He 
was  evidently  concealing  the  truth, 
and  Coste  determined  to  find  it  out. 
He  bribed  the  waiter,  who  at  first 
held  back ;  but  when  the  Colonel 
promised  faithfully  not  to  betray 
him,  the  man  related  in  a  ner- 
vous, frightened  manner  all  he 
knew. 

M.  Tisson  had  arrived  five  days 
ago.  He  went  out  little,  dined 
alone  in  his  own  room,  and  spoke 
to  no  one  in  the  house.  On  Friday 
morning  he  wrote  several  letters, 
which  he  posted  himself.  About 
ten  o'clock  he  ordered  some  tea,  and 
told  the  waiter  that  he  was  going 
to  bed,  adding  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  disturbed  before  the 
next  morning. 

"When  I  knocked  at  his  door 
on  Saturday  morning  at  nine,  to  give 
him  a  letter  that  had  arrived  from 
Montpellier,  I  received  no  answer, 
and  finding  the  door  was  locked  on 
the  inside  I  became  alarmed.  I 
called  M.  Doucet,  who  sent  at  once 
for  the  police,  and  in  presence  of  the 
'  Commissaire '  the  door  was  open- 
ed. M.  Doucet,  the  '  Commissaire,' 
and  a  doctor  who  had  come  with 
him,  were  the  only  people  who  went 
into  the  room.  My  master  told  me 
to  stand  at  the  door  and  not  .to  let 
any  one  go  in.  I  had  to  wait  a  long 
while.  When  those  three  came  out 
of  the  room,  M.  Doucet  was  as  pale 
as  a  ghost.  He  took  me  aside  and 
said :  *  I  trust  that  you,  an  old 
servant  of  the  house,  will  not  talk. 
It  would  damage  the  reputation  of 
the  hotel.'  I  promised  to  be  silent, 
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and  up  to  this  moment  I  have  not 
opened  my  lips  about  it  to  a  single 
scul,  nor  will  I  do  so  again.  But 
you  were  an  old  friend  of  M.  Tisson's, 
and  ought  to  know  the  truth.  A 
Ihtle  later  the  doctor  returned  with 
an  assistant.  They  locked  them- 
selves into  the  room  where  the  dead 
body  was  lying,  and  remained  there 
about  an  hour.  Late  at  night,  so 
at  not  to  alarm  the  other  visitors, 
the  coffin  was  brought  quietly  into 
the  house.  The  next  morning  M. 
Tisson's  relations  arrived.  They 
asked  to  see  the  body,  and  I  fol- 
lowed them  into  the  little  drawing- 
room  where  it  was  laid  out.  The 
features  of  the  dead  man  were  not 
distorted,  they  were  yellow  as  wax. 
Pound  the  neck  was  placed  a  broad 
white  cravat,  which  reached  up 
almost  to  the  ears.  I  felt  a  cold 
shudder  when  I  saw  it.  I  told  M. 
Doucet  in  a  whisper  that  it  looked 
very  horrible.  He  made  me  a  sign 
to  be  silent,  and  seemed  very  agi- 
tated. It's  my  opinion,  sir,  that 
M.  Tisson  laid  violent  hands  upon 
himself  and " 

Coste  turned  deadly  pale,  stag- 
gored  back,  and  sank  into  a  chair. 
The  waiter  sprinkled  some  cold 
water  on  his  face  and  gave  him 
something  to  drink.  When  he 
had  recovered  from  the  shock,  the 
iran  entreated  him  once  more  not 
to  betray  him,  and  then  quietly  left 
the  room. 

A  few  days  later  Colonel  Coste 
returned  to  Montpellier,  but  only 
to  superintend  the  removal  of  his 
simple  furniture  and  belongings  to 
Paris,  where  he  settled  in  a  remote 
p.irt  of  the  town  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  cemetery  where  Tisson  was 
baried.  He  lived  there  for  a  year 
in  sadness  and  solitude.  Then  his 
health  began  to  fail,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  few  weeks  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed.  The  doctor  advised  him 
to  take  a  Sister  of  Charity  as  a  sick- 


nurse,  as  he  had  no  relation  or  friend 
to  take  care  of  him.  Coste  assented 
to  everything.  The  nurse  came,  and 
performed  her  duties  carefully.  She 
was  a  strong  young  woman,  with  a 
smooth  calm  face,  fair,  with  rosy 
cheeks — a  face  that  looked  as  if  it 
belonged  to  one  pure  in  body  and 
mind.  She  nursed  the  lonely  help- 
less old  man  carefully,  unwearyingly, 
without  anxiety  and  without  hope, 
as  she  had  nursed  for  years  many 
other  sick  and  dying  people. 

"  He  is  getting  weaker  and  weak- 
er," she  said  one  day  to  the  doctor. 
"  He  does  not  know  me  now." 

The  Colonel  lay  on  his  bed,  with 
half-closed  eyes,  breathing  feebly. 
The  doctor  felt  the  pulse,  fore- 
head, and  heart  of  his  patient,  and 
said,  while  slowly  drawing  on  his 
gloves — 

"I  do  not  think  he  will  hold 
out  through  the  day.  I  will  look 
in  again  to-night ;  in  the  meantime 
you  may  go  on  with  the  medicine  I 
prescribed  yesterday." 

The  sister  nodded,  and  when  the 
doctor  was  gone,  took  up  some 
needlework,  with  which  she  busied 
herself  whenever  the  patient  did 
not  require  her  attendance. 

The  day  passed  quietly,  without 
any  perceptible  change  in  the  state 
of  the  dying  man.  When  it  grew 
dark  the  sister  left  the  room  noise- 
lessly to^fetch  a  lighted  lamp.  The 
door  had  remained  ajar.  From  the 
next  room  she  thought  she  heard 
the  patient  speak,  and  hurried  back 
to  his  bedside.  He  had  raised  him- 
self from  his  pillows,  and  his  face, 
which  she  could  not  well  distinguish 
in  the  dim  twilight,  seemed  to  her 
to  have  grown  younger.  His  eyes, 
which  during  the  whole  day  had 
remained  half  closed,  were  now 
wide  open,  and  looked  kindly  and 
peacefully  around.  That  indescrib- 
ably sweet  smile  with  which  so 
many  weary  ones  greet  the  ap- 
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proach  of  peace  -  bringing  death 
lighted  up  his  countenance. 

"It  is  getting  dark,"  he  whisper- 
ed. "  Wait  for  me,  Isidore ;  we 
will  go  home  together." 

He  fell  back  on  the  pillow.  His 
breathing  became  slower  —  slower 
and  fainter — then  ceased. 

The  sister  remained  for  a  few 
moments  perfectly  still.  She  then 
left  the  room,  and  soon  returned 
with  the  lighted  lamp.  She  raised 
it  above  the  head  of  the  dead  man, 
so  that  the  bright  light  fell  upon 
his  pale,  emaciated,  and  calm  fea- 
tures. She  looked  at  him  atten- 
tively, without  tenderness,  without 
sorrow,  or  indeed  any  visible  sign 
of  emotion,  turned  quietly  away, 
and  after  placing  the  lamp  on  the 
table,  returned  to  the  bed  to  close 
the  eyes  of  the  departed.  In  the 
same  methodical  way  she  smoothed 
the  pillow  and  placed  the  quiet  head 
carefully  and  gently  upon  it,  drew 
the  sheet  up  to  the  chin  of  the 
dead  man,  and  placed  a  crucifix  in 


the  cold  hands,  after  having  folded 
them  above  the  counterpane.  Then 
she  lighted  two  candles,  and  placed 
one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  Lastly,  she  took 
a  small  bottle  and  poured  the  holy 
water  which  it  contained  into  a 
saucer,  already  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  which  stood  by  the  bed- 
side. When  she  had  attended  to 
all  this  without  hurry,  as  without 
hesitation,  she  looked  around  as  if 
to  see  if  anything  else  remained  to 
be  done.  Her  calm  searching  glance 
surveyed  with  the  same  serious  com- 
posure the  corpse,  the  tapers,  the 
crucifix,  the  saucer  with  the  holy 
water ;  and  when  she  had  satisfied 
herself  that  nothing  had  been  omit- 
ted, and  that  everything  was  in 
perfect  order,  she  drew  from  her 
pocket  a  little,  well-worn,  black 
book,  opened  it  with  unerring  hand 
at  an  accustomed  place,  knelt  down, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  her 
silent,  moving  lips  recited  the 
prayers  for  the'  dead. 
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A  GREEK  tragedy  rarely  stood 
alone.  If  it  was  not  actually  a  mem- 
ber of  a  trilogy,  it  was  generally 
one  of  a  group  of  closely-related 
plays ;  so  that  its  principal  charac- 
ters either  came  before  the  audience 
as  persons  already  known  to  them, 
or  else  as  the  descendants  of  fa- 
miliar ancestors.  Even  the  scanty 
remains  which  are  all  that  we  pos- 
sess of  the  Hellenic  drama  abun- 
d  intly  illustrate  this  ;  and  but  a 
small  number  of  its  surviving  trea- 
sures are  wholly  disconnected  from 
the  rest.  "Ton,"  a  very  charming 
play  by  Euripides,  is,  however,  one 
of  these.  No  character  in  it  revis- 
its us  in  any  extant  Greek  drama ; 
nor  do  any  of  these  rehearse  the 
eventful  story  of  Erechtheus,  the 
father  of  its  heroine.  That  heroine, 
Creusa,  is,  as  we  shall  hope  to  show, 
an  interesting  personage  on  her  own 
account;  but,  as  the  last  survivor 
of  her  famous  house,  her  sorrows 
must  have  doubly  touched  an  Attic 
audience,  who  had  assisted  with 
awe  and  reverence  at  many  repre- 
sentations of  the  strange  fate  of 
Erechtheus  and  his  children.  A 
modern  writer  has  kindly  under- 
taken to  supply  the  deficiency  for 
us,  and  to  enable  us  to  behold  the 
mother  of  Ion,  environed  by  the 
s.icred  light  of  her  parents'  and 
sister's  self-sacrifice  :  the  author  of 
"  Atalanta  in  Calydon  "  has  written 
us  an  ''Erechtheus." 

It  is  a  play  which  may  claim 
from  us  a  few  moments'  attention, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  story, 
but  as  indicating  the  extent  and 
depth  of  the  classical  revival  which 
is  going  on  around  us.  The  Hel- 
lenic aspirations  of  the  last  genera- 


tion were  amply  satisfied  by  Tal- 
fourd's  "  Ion."  Now,  if  we  compai  e 
that  beautiful  play  with  Mr  Swin- 
burne's "Erechtheus,"  we  shall  be 
struck  by  many  points  of  difference. 
First,  as  to  the  language :  Talfourd's 
tragedy  is  written  in  pure  English 
readily  intelligible  to  the  ordinary 
reader;  Mr  Swinburne's  in  a  Greek- 
English,  which  it  requires  some 
scholarship  to  appreciate.  Then 
as  to  the  personages :  Talfourd's 
characters  are  the  more  lifelike, 
but  have  here  and  there  something 
of  a  too  modern  tone  ;  while  Swin- 
burne's are  faultlessly  correct  in 
attitude  and  grouping,  but  unreal 
and  ghost  -  like.  And  as  to  the 
structure  of  the  drama,  Talfourd 
very  sensibly  deserts  the  Greek  for 
the  English  stage  -  tradition,  and 
enacts  his  catastrophe  in  the  presence 
of  his  spectators ;  while  both  the 
first  and  second  catastrophe  of  the 
"Erechtheus"  are  narrated,  strictly 
according  to  precedent,  by  the  time- 
honoured  lips  of  our  old  friend  the 
Messenger.  There  are  no  lyric  pas- 
sages in  Talfourd's  "  Ion,"  and  no 
chorus;  whereas  these  are  by  far  the 
strongest  points  in  Mr  Swinburne's 
play,  the  ringing  resonance  of  whose 
chorus  charms  the  ear,  even  when  it 
fails  to  convey  very  distinct  notions 
to  the  mind ;  and  who  can  surely  * 
defend  his  occasional  practice  of 
"  taking  care  of  the  sounds  and 
letting  the  sense  take  care  of  it- 
self" by  most  venerable  antique  ex- 
amples. Finally,  Talfourd's  "  Ion  " 
was  acted  before,  and  applauded  by, 
an  ordinary  London  audience.  If 
we  were  requested  to  collect  one 
for  Swinburne's  "  Erechtheus,"  we 
should  have  our  fears  lest,  however 
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carefully  culled  from  masters  of 
public  schools,  University  Dons, 
and  devoted  partisans  of  the  classic 
revival,  our  chosen  band  of  specta- 
tors might  disgrace  us,  and  them- 
selves, by  yawns. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to 
illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  quota- 
tion or  two  from  each  play, — the 
rather  as  Talfourd's  "Ion"  is  at 
present,  very  undeservedly,  out  of 
print  —  and  Swinburne's  "  Erech- 
theus,"  for  sufficient  cause,  is  un- 
likely to  be  perused  at  length  by 
many  of  our  readers. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  elder 
play.  Judge  Talfourd  borrowed 
little  from  Euripides  but  the  name 
and  the  first  idea  of  his  hero, — a 
foundling  (although  of  royal  pa- 
rentage) nurtured  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  whose  priest,  Medon, 
discovered  the  infant  in  his 
sacred  grove.  Now  the  young 
Ion's  real  father  is  Adrastus,  ty- 
rant of  Argos,  whose  unknown  son 
is  selected  by  lot  to  kill  him,  in 
order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
gods,  who  are  wasting  Argos  with 
a  plague,  and  who  have  declared 
by  an  oracle  that  Adrastus  and  his 
line  must  perish.  The  discovery  of 
Ion's  real  parentage  comes  just  in 
time  to  save  him  from  incurring 
the  guilt  of  parricide.  Another 
hand  gives  the  fatal  blow  to  Ad- 
rastus, who  dies,  repenting  of  the 
crimes  into  which  he  was  driven 
by  his  own  early  wrongs,  and  bid- 
ding his  son  reign  better  than  he 
has  done  himself.  His  long- warped 
nature  is  healed  by  the  reconciling 
touch  of  Death,  and  his  affecting 
converse  with  his  new-found  son 
begins  thus : — 

ION. 
How  is  it  now  with  thee  ? 


ADRASTUS. 

Well,  very  well  :— 

Avenging  Fate  hath  spent  its  utmost  force 
Against  me ;  and  I  gaze  upon  my  son 
With  the  sweet  certainty  that  nought  can 

part  us 

Till  all  is  quiet  here.     How  like  a  dream 
Seems  the  succession  of  my  regal  pomps 
Since  I  embraced  thy  helplessness !    To  me 
The  interval  hath  been  a  weary  one  : 
How  hath  it  passed  with  thee  ? 

So  soon  as  his  sire  is  dead,  Ion 
bethinks  him  how  he  is  to  keep  his 
promise  to  him,  complicated  as  it  is 
by  the  oath  which  he  took  "  to  slay 
Adrastus  and  his  son" — i.e.  (as  he 
now  finds),  himself.  Despite  his 
love  for  Clemanthe,  the  priest's 
beautiful  daughter,  and  the  attrac- 
tive prospect  of  a  beneficent  reign 
with  her  for  the  partner  of  its  joys, 
he  resolves  to  give  up  the  life  which 
he  has  promised,  and  which  the 
gods  have  claimed,  for  the  benefit 
of  Argos.  The  finest  and  most 
pathetic  scene  in  the  play  is  that 
in  which  Ion,  still  keeping  his  fatal 
secret,  hints  to  Clemanthe  that  the 
crown  about  to  be  placed  on  his 
brow  will  separate  them.  The 
maiden  has  asked  whether  she  may 
not  sit  embroidering  his  great  deeds, 
cheered  in  her  labours  by  an  occa- 
sional word  or  smile  from  him? 
Many  as  may  be  his  royal  cares, 
yet  surely  love  may  be  suffered  to 
brighten  them . 

ION. 

Not  for  me  ; 
My   pomp   must  be  most   lonesome,  far 

removed 

From  that  sweet  fellowship  of  humankind 
The  slave  rejoices  in  :  my  solemn  robes 
Shall  wrap  me  as  a  panoply  of  ice, 
And    the    attendants  who  may   throng 

around  me 
Shall    want    the    flatteries    which    may 

basely  harm 
The  sceptral  thing  they  circle.*     Dark 

and  cold 


*  This  fine  passage  contains  an  anachronism — if  that  matters.  Its  speaker  thinks 
of  the  grave  and  the  worms.  A  Greek  would  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  fune- 
ral pile  and  its  result, — 

"  A  handful  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass." 
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Stretches  the  path  which,  when  I  wear 
the  crown, 

I  needs  must  enter  ; — the  great  gods  for- 
bid 

Tliat  thou  shouldst  follow  in  it ! 

CLEMANTHE. 

0  unkind  ! 
And  shall  we  never  see  each  other  ? 

ION  (after  a  pause). 

Yes,— 
I  have  asked  that  dreadful  question  of 

the  hills 

Tiat  look  eternal ;  of  the  flowing  streams 
That  lucid  flow  for  ever;  of  the  stars,  _ 
Amid  whose  fields  of  azure  my   raised 

spirit 
Hath  trod  in  glory  :  all  were  dumb  ;  but 

now, 

"While  I  thus  gaze  upon  thy  living  face, 
I  feel  the  love  that  kindles  through  its 

beauty 

Gun  never  wholly  perish.    We  shall  meet 
A^ain,  Clem  an  the. 

— Talfourd's  "Ion." 

So  hoping,  the  new  king  of  Argos 
hastens  to  fulfil  the  promise  that 
ho  made  to  his  unhappy  father. 
He  dismisses  the  mercenary  soldiers 
who  upheld  the  tyranny  of  Adias- 
tus ;  and  hinds  the  citizens  by  a 
solemn  oath  to  establish  an  equal 
republic  in  Argos  so  soon  as  his 
own  life  shall  end.  Having  done 
tbis,  he  turns  to  accomplish  his 
oath  to  the  gods,  makes  his  last 
prayer  for  his  country's  welfare 
before  the  altar,  and  then  stabs 
himself  there.  His  last  moments 
are  cheered  by  joyful  news.  The 
plague  ceases ;  and  Ion  dies,  know- 
ing that  his  sacrifice  has  been  ac- 
cepted. 

No  special  training,  no  unusual 


acquaintance  with  antiquity,  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  a  poem  like  this.  We  can 
scarcely  say  the  same  of  Mr  Swin- 
burne's very  clever  restoration  of 
the  lost  "Erechtheus"  of  the  Greek 
stage.  Its  reader  must  think  in 
Greek  while  listening  to  English, 
and  even,  while  doing  so,  cannot 
feel  the  strife  between  the  son  of 
the  earth  and  the  son  of  the  sea  to 
be  a  reality  like  that  betwixt  "  The 
Seven  against  Thebes  "  and  its  de- 
fenders ;  or  the  death  of  the  maiden 
Chthonia  (generously  as  she  yields 
her  life  for  her  country)  to  be  a 
source  of  true  anguish  like  that  of 
Polyxena  or  of  Iphigenia.  Still 
there  are  real  echoes  of  very  grand 
strains  in  the  specimen  which  we 
are  about  to  present  to  our  readers.* 
It  is  ^art  of  the  scene  in  which  the 
daughter  of  Erechtheus  goes  forth 
to  the  altar,  where  she  is  to  give 
her  life  for  Athens — the  price  of 
her  father's  victory  over  the  Thra- 
cian  Eumolpus. 

CHTHONIA. 

People,  old  men  of  my  city,  lordly  wise 

and  hoar  of  head, 
I,  a  spouseless  bride,  and  crownless  but 

with  garlands  of  the  dead, 
From  the  fruitful  light  turn  silent  to  my 

dark,  unchilded  bed. 

Day  to  day  makes  answer,   first  to  last, 

and  life  to  death  ;  but  I 
Born  for  death's  sake,  die  for  life's  sake, 

if  indeed  this  be  to  die, 
This  my  doom  that  seals  me  deathless  till 

the  springs  of  time  run  dry.     • 

0  city,  0  glory  of  Athens,  0  crown  of  my 
father's  land,  farewell  ! 


*  A  few  lines  in  the  adieux  of  Chthonia  and  her  mother  Praxithea,  are  all  but  a 
translation  from  the  farewell  of  Polyxena  and  Hecuba,  in  that  play  of  Euripides 
which  bears  the  last  of  these  two  names. 

CHTHONIA. 

On  earth 

I  see  now  but  the  shadow  of  mine  end, 
And  this  last  light  of  all  for  me  in  heaven. 


PRAXITHEA. 

Farewell  I  bid  thee ;  so  bid  thou  not  me, 
Lest  the  gods  hear  and  mock  us. 
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CHORUS. 
For  welfare  is  given  her  of  tliee. 

CHTHONTA. 

0  goddess,  be  good  to  thy  people,  that  in 
them  dominion  and  freedom  may 
dwell. 

CHORUS. 
Turn  from  us  the  strengths  of  the  sea. 


Let  glory's  and  theirs  be  one  name  in  the 
mouths  of  all  nations  made  glad  with 
the  sun. 

CHORUS. 

For  the  cloud  is  blown  back  with  thy 
breath. 

CHTHONIA. 

With  the  long  last  love  of  mine  eyes  I 
salute  thee,  0  land  where  my  days 
are  now  done. 

CHORUS. 
But  her  life  shall  be  born  of  thy  death. 

CHTHONIA. 
I  lift  up  mine  eyes  from  the  skirts  of  the 

shadow, 
From  the  border  of  death  to  the  limits  of 

light; 

O  streams  and  rivers  of  mountain  and 
meadow, 

That  hallow  the  last  of  my  sight. 

O  crown  on  the  world's  head  lying 
Too  high  for  its  waters  to  drown, 
Take  yet  this  one  word  of  me  dying, 

0  city,  0  crown. 

Though   land-wind  and  sea  -wind,  with 

mouths  that  blow  slaughter, 
Should  gird  them  to  battle  against  thee 

again, 
New-born  of  the  blood  of  a  maiden  thy 

daughter, 
The  rage  of  their  breath  shall  be  vain. 

•  •  •  • 

Be  blest  and  beloved  as  I  love  thee 
Of  all  that  shall  draw  from  thee  breath  ; 
Be  thy  life  as  the  sun's  is  above  thee  ; 

1  go  to  my  death. 

Should  this  sample  of  Mr  Swin- 
burne's lyric  dialogue  excite  the 
wish  to  see  how  he  succeeds  in  the 
yet  more  ambitious  effort  of  the 
Chorus,  we  are  ready  to  gratify  it 
by  presenting  our  readers  with  part 
of  the  fine  one,  early  on  in  the 
play,  which  bewails  the  hard  fate 
of  Chthonia's  elder  sister  Oreith- 


via,  torn  (like  Persephone  from 
Eana)  from  the  flowery  bank  of 
the  Ilissus,  to  be  the  spouse  of  Bo- 
reas, ruler  of  the  north  wind.  Its 
roar  is  as  of  a  mighty  tempest,  with 
ominous  lulls  between  each  wild 
gust  of  wind,  and  before  the  final 
crash.  Readers,  undesirous  of  such 
fierce  music,  have  a  ready  pretext 
for  skipping  in  the  "  Excusez-moi, 
monsieur;  je  n'entends  pas  le  grec," 
of  Moliere's  "  Henriette,"  which  it  is 
quite  open  to  them  to  employ. 

CHORUS. 

1st  Strophe. 

Out  of  the  north  wind  grief  came  forth, 
And  the  shining  of  a  sword  out  of  the  sea. 
Yea,  of  old  the  first-blown  blast  blew  the 

prelude  of  this  last 

The  blast  of  his  trumpet  upon  Rhodope. 
Out  of  the  north  skies  full  of  his  cloud, 
With  the  clamour  of  his  storms  as  of  a 

crowd 
At  the  wheels  of  a  great  king,  crying 

aloud, 

At  the  axle  of  a  strong  king's  car 
That  has  girded  on  the  girdle  of  war — 
With  hands  that  lightened  the  skies  in 

sunder, 
And    feet  whose   fall  was    followed    of 

thunder, 

A  god,  a  great  god  strange  of  name, 
With  horse-yoke  fleeter-hoofed  than  flame, 
To  the  mountain-bed  of  a  maiden  came, 
Oreithyia,  the  bride  mis-mated, 
Wofully  wed  in  a  snow-strewn  bed, 
With  a  bridegroom  that  kisses  the  bride's 

mouth  dead  ; 
Without  garland,  without  glory,  without 

song, 

As  a  fawn  by  night  on  the  hills  belated, 
Given  over  for  a  spoil  unto  the  strong. 

1st  AntistropJte. 


2d  Strophe. 

With  a  leap  of  his  limbs  as  a  lion's,  a  cry 

from  his  lips  as  of  thunder, 
In   a   storm   of  amorous  godhead  filled 

with  fire, 
From  the  height  of  the  heaven  that  was 

rent  with  the  roar  of  his  coming  in 

sunder, 
Sprang  the  strong  god  on  the  spoil  of  his 

desire. 
And  the  pines  of  the  hills  were  as  green 

reeds  shattered, 
And  their  branches  as  buds  of  the  soft 

spring  scattered, 
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And  the  west  wind  and  east,  and  the 

sound  of  the  south, 
Foil  dumb  at  the  blast  of  the  north  wind's 

mouth, 

At  the  ciy  of  his  coming  out  of  heaven. 
And  the  wild  beasts  quailed  in  the  rifts 

and  hollows 
"Where  hound,  nor  clarion  of  huntsman, 

follows  ; 
And  the  depths  of  the  sea  were  aghast 

and  whitened, 
And  the  crowns  of  their  waves  were  as 

flame  that  lightened, 
And  the  heart  of  the  floods  thereof  was 

riven. 

*2d  Antistropke. 

But  she  knew  not  him  coming  for  terror, 
she  felt  not  her  wrong  that  he 
wrought  her, 

When  her  locks  as  leaves  were  shed  be- 
fore his  breath  ; 

And  she  heard  not  for  terror  his  prayer, 
though  the  cry  was  a  god's  that  be- 
sought her, 

I'.lown  from  lips  that  strew  the  world- 
wide sea  with  death. 

For  the  heart  was  molten  within  her  to 
hear, 

And  her  knees  beneath  her  were  loosened 
for  fear, 

And  her  blood  fast  bound  as  a  frost- 
bound  water, 

And  the  soft  new  bloom  of  the  green 
earth's  daughter 

Wind- wasted  as  blossom  of  a  tree  ; 

As  the  wild  god  rapt  her  from  earth's 
breast  lifted, 

On  the  strength  of  the  stream  of  his 
dark  breath  drifted, 

From  the  bosom  of  earth  as  a  bride  from 
the  mother, 

"With  storm  for  bridesman  and  wreck  for 
brother, 

As  a  cloud  that  he  sheds  upon  the  sea. 

— Swinburne's  "  Erechtheus."  * 

With    an   apology   for    tarrying 
thus  long  among  modern  antiques, 


we   hasten   to   guide   the  steps  of 
those  inclined  to  follow  us  to  the 
veritable  frieze  of  ancient  sculpture, 
for  which  we  began   by   claiming 
their  attention.     Not  that  our  sur- 
vey of  Mr  Swinburne's  well-model- 
led group  is  lost  time  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  an  examination  of  the  "  Jon" 
of  Euripides.     Its  heroine,  Creusa, 
is,    as    we   have    already  said,   the 
daughter  of  the  very  Erechtheus  who 
gives  its  name  to  the  modern  play. 
The  thunderbolt  which  slew  him  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  just  after  he 
had  smitten  down  Eumolpus,  leader 
of  the  adverse  host,  the  narration 
of  which  forms  the  catastrophe  of 
Mr  Swinburne's  tragedy,  left  Creusa 
the  orphan  heiress  of  his  kingdom, 
in  placeof  her  elder  sisters — theslain 
Procris,  the   immolated    Chthonia, 
and   the    vanished    Oreithyia.     It 
was  a  head  consecrated  by  all  these 
sorrows  that  an  Athenian  spectator 
felt  prepared  to  revere  as  he  awaited 
the  entrance  on  the  scene  of  the 
mother  of  the  eponymous  founder 
of  his  race :  the  fate  of  the  Erech- 
theid  princess  whom  Boreas  wooed 
so  roughly,  prepared  him  to  hear 
that  Creusa,  too,  had  for  her  mis- 
fortune attracted  the  admiring  gaze 
of  a  god,  and  to  learn  that   from 
thenceforth   her    destiny,  whether 
for   good  or  for  ill,  could   not   be 
entirely   as    the    destiny  of  other 
women.     Our   hasty  glance  at  Mr 
Swinburne's    drama   has   therefore 
been  a  rapid  passage  through   the 
antechamber  which  leads  to  the  hall 


*  English  readers  of  this  play  will  learn  from  it  much  about  the  Greek  drama. 
They  will  learn  still  more  by  patiently  reading,  and  comparing,  the  two  most  recent 
versions  of  the  "  Agamemnon  "  of  ^Eschylus — those  of  Mr  Browning  and  of  Lord  Car- 
narvon. That  of  the  first  named  will  show  them  what  that  famous  tragedy  is  like — 
in  the  same  way  that  an  ugly  dried  flower  can  show  a  naturalist  what  were  some  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  lovely  blossom  which  it  once  was  ;  but  in  Lord  Carnar- 
von's translation  they  will  enjoy  many  of  the  fair  hues,  and  much  of  the  perfume,  of 
the  floweritself.  In  other  words,  Mr  Browning's  work  is  a  facsimile  of  the  "Agamem- 
non," very  cleverly  executed,  but  with  all  the  beauty  left  out ;  Lord  Carnarvon's  a 
faithful  and  scholarly  transcript  of  his  great  original,  made  happily  with  due  regard 
to  the  differing  genius  of  the  English  language,  and  to  that  principle  of  compensation, 
Avithout  attention  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  satisfactory  version  of  a 
poem. 
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that  contains  "  the  Mother  and  the 
Son"  of  Euripides;  and  as  their 
anxieties  and  sorrows  unfold  them- 
selves to  us,  it  will  help  us  to  re- 
member that  this  tale  of  simple 
domestic  interest  has  a  past  full 
of  demigods  and  heroes  behind  it, 
a  vast  historic  future  before  it ; 
and  that,  in  dramatising  the  for- 
tunes of  Ion  and  Creusa,  Euripides 
was  paying  a  compliment  at  once 
to  his  great  patron,  the  city  of 
Athens,  and  to  the  widespread 
Ionian  race. 

The  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  in 
front  of  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi. 
It  is  the  son  who  is  first  intro- 
duced to  us, — one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing pictures  ever  painted  of  early 
youth.  The  boy  steps  forward,  with 
a  matin-greeting  to  Phosbus,  to  busy 
himself  in  the  faithful  performance 
of  his  task  for  the  god's  honour; 
his  artless  lyrics  letting  us  into 
the  secret  of  his  own  orphan 
state — a  foundling  by  the  temple- 
door,  who  has  found,  from,  the 
pity  of  the  god,  a  mercy  denied  him 
by  his  human  parents.  Yet  there 
is  something  noble  about  the  boy 
which  seems  to  promise  highly  con- 
cerning his  origin,  should  we  ever 
discover  it ;  just  as  the  wise  answers 
of  Joash,  in  still  tenderer  years, 
in  the  "  Athalie "  of  Eacine,  suit 
well  with  his  royal  descent,  and 
prepare  for  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

It  is  thus  that  Euripides  intro- 
duces us  to  his  youthful  hero.  It 
is  early  morning :  first  the  great 
temple  of  Apollo  stands  calm  in  the 
clear  light  of  dawn,  while  the  peaks 
of  Parnassus  above  it  flush  rose  in 
the  first  beams  of  the  sun ;  then,  as 
those  beams  fall  on  the  temple-door, 
there  stands  there  a  figure  with  a 
quiver  on  his  shoulder,  like  a  statue 
of  the  youthful  Apollo  in  beauty, 
whose  semi-childish  features  accord 
well  with  the  early  freshness  of  the 
scene — whose  words,  child-like  and 
melodious,  find  the  following  lyri- 


cal utterance,  while  he  performs 
the  various  tasks  which  they  in- 
dicate : — 

ION. 

Now,  his  four  coursers  and  gold  chariot 

guiding, 

The  sun  down  to  earth  sends  his  light ; 
From  his  fires  in  the  air  see  the  stars  flee 

for  hiding 

To  dear,  holy  night : 

See  the  trackless  peaks  of  Parnassus  up- 
holding 

Day's  great  disc  to  our  mortal  sight ; 

See  mists  of  incense  the  temple-roof  fold- 
ing, 
Steamed  from  censers  bright. 

The  Delphic  priestess  her  sacred  chair 
Has  taken,  in  song  to  Greeks  to  declare 

The  word  by  Apollo  sent. 
Now,  servants  of  Phoebus,  your  steps  be 

bent 

Down  to  swift  Castalia's  silver  wave  ; 
Thence  fetch  pure  dews  and  the  temple 

lave, 
And  with  heed  speak  no  word  save  of 

good  intent, 
To  men  who  the  god's  responses  crave. 

Mine  the  task,  as  from  childhood  it  still 

has  been, 
The    porch   with  the  laurel   bough    to 

sweep, 
And  hang  there  its  chaplets  of  glossy 

green ; 
To  sprinkle  with  water  the  holy  floor ; 

And  with  bow  and  arrows  good  watch  to 

keep, 

Chasing  the  birds  from  the  temple-door 
Lest  they  make  the  statues  unclean. 
Motherless,  fatherless,  thus  do  I 
Serve   this  fane,  my  nurse  from  mine 

infancy. 

Strophe, 

Tender  branch  of  laurel-tree, 
Fairest  on  the  ground  that  grows, 
Come  and  sweep  that  temple's  floor, 
Which  great  PhcebTis'  splendour  shows : 
Tree  in  beauty,  waving  free 
From  immortal  garden-bed, 
Where  the  holy  dews  are  shed, 
Fount  that  flowing  evermore 
Has  this  myrtle's  tresses  fed, 
In  my  hand  the  pavement  sweeping ; 
While  I  with  the  swift- winged  sun 
Still  my  course  of  service  run, 
Daily  here  my  station  keeping, 

Paean,  hail  !  hail,  mightiest ! 
I  thy  name  adore : 

Leto's  son  be  blest, 
Now  and  evermore. 
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This  I  count  of  labours  best, 
Phoebus,  here  to  wait  on  thee, 
Honouring  thy  prophetic  seat ; 
Glorious  is  my  toil  to  me  : 
Slave  to  the  immortals  blest, 
Net  to  meaner  mortals,  I 
Weariness  in  work  defy, 
For  my  labour's  praise  is  sweet, 
And  my  father,  Phoebus  high. 
1  his  praises  still  am  singing 
Wiio  has  fostered  me  from  birth  ; 
Ever  would  I  chant  his  worth 
Through  his  temple-courts  loud  ringing  : 
Paean,  hail !  hail,  mightiest ! 

I  thy  name  adore : 
Leto's  son  be  blest, 

Now  and  evermore. 

Now  my  earliest  task  is  done, 
Rest  thee,  laurel  bough  ; 
From  their  golden  vase  must  run 

Waters  now, 
Which  the  fount  of  Castaly 

Scatters  free ; 

Bounteous  shed 

From  holy  bed. 
Ever  thus  to  Phoebus  may 
I  my  duteous  service  pay, 
Nor  cease  till  life  be  fled. 

Lo  !  the  birds,  their  nests  forsaking 
On  Parnassus'  height, 
Here  their  way  are  taking. 
Shun,  I  bid  you,  in  your  flight 
Lofty  cornice,  gold-decked  room. 
Zeus'  own  herald,  thou  whose  claw 
To  weaker  birds  gives  law, 
Thee  my  bow 
Can  lay  low  : 

]  f  thou  heed'st  not,  fear  thy  doom. 
'Tis  a  swan  his  way  now  steering 

Towards  the  temple-door. 
Thy  red-glancing  foot  uprearing, 
Flee  my  shafts  before  ; 
Lest  thy  song  to  Phoebus'  lyre 
Save  thee  not  from  death,  retire, 
With  thy  white  wings  seek  the  Delian 

wave, 

Lest,  my  charge  unheeding, 
Thou  thy  sweet  song  bleeding 
Raise  in  death,  with  none  to  save. 

Lo  !  what  other  birds  appear? 
Swallow  !  wouldst  thou  build  a  nest 
For  thy  callow  young  ones'  rest 

'Ni  ath  this  cornice  ?    Ah  !  but  fear, 
Nor  iny  bowstring  disobey. 
Where  Alpheus'  waters  play 
Haste  thy  progeny  to  rear, 
Or  within  the  Isthmian  dells  ; 
Only  harm  not  Phcebus'  cells, 
Do  not  wrong  his  statues  dear.  — 
Much  I  shrink  to  hurt  you,  birds, 
Who  of  gods  the  fateful  words 


Bring  to  mortal  ear  ; 

But  'tis  Phoebus  that  I  serve, 

From  his  will  I  ne'er  must  swerve. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  picture 
of  life  in  its  spring-time,  is  seen  ad- 
vancing a  stately  lady,  fair  still  in 
her  matured  beauty  like  an  embodi- 
ment of  late  summer ;  but  with 
marks  of  sorrow  on  her  lofty  brow, 
and  a  wistful  eye  that  seems  look- 
ing into  distance  for  something 
which  it  cannot  find. 

It  is  Creusa,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Erechtheus,  King  of  Athens,  new- 
ly arrived  at  Delphi  with  her  hus- 
band Xuthus.  Their  union  has 
now  lasted  many  years,  and  is  still 
childless.  They  have  come  to  Del- 
phi to  consult  Apollo  as  to  whether 
the  gods  will  yet  give  them  an  heir. 
Such  are  the  causes,  so  far  as  are 
known  to  her  attendants,  of  Creusa's 
sad  looks.  They  trust  that  she  may 
leave  the  shrine  with  better  hopes 
and  a  more  cheerful  countenance; 
and  so  they  survey  the  stately  col- 
umns and  fine  proportions  of  the 
temple  with  even  more  than  the 
artistic  admiration  which  eyes,  train- 
ed amidst  the  architectural  magni- 
ficence of  Athens  (antedated,  of 
course,  by  Euripides),  might  be  ex- 
pected to  bestow.  Dividing  them- 
selves into  two  companies,  they  sing 
the  praises  of  the  fine  sculptures 
which  adorn  it,  recognising  amongst 
them,  with  especial  pleasure,  the  form 
of  their  patron  goddess,  Pallas ;  and 
receive  information  from  the  young 
acolyte,  Ion,  concerning  the  hidden 
glories  of  the  inner  shrine,  which  it 
is  not  lawful  for  them  to  enter. 

But  meantime  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  their  mistress.  She  turns  pale 
at  the  sight  of  Apollo's  temple,  as  if 
stung  by  some  agonising  memory ; 
and  stands  weeping  amid  the  smil- 
ing faces  that  surround  her.  Her 
answer  to  the  boy,  who,  struck  by 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  unknown 
lady,  ventures  to  ask  the  cause  of 
her  tears,  points  to  some  hidden  and 
mysterious  source  for  them.  He 
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says  (after  expressing  his  admiration 
for  the  form  which  guarantees  her 
noble  birth), — 

Yet  this  amazes  me :  you  close  your  eyes, 

And    wet    your  high  -  born   cheek  with 
streaming  tears, 

At  sight  of  Phoebus'  holy  oracle. 

Oh,  woman  !  whence  this  anguish  in  thy 
mind? 

When  all  men  else,  beholding  the  god's 
cave, 

Rejoice,   thine  eye  alone  o'erflows  with 

tears. 

Creusa.  Stranger!  thou well mayst won- 
der that  I  weep. 

But  I,  soon  as  Apollo's  house  T  saw, 

Went  measuring  o'er  in  mind  a  memory 
old, 

Dwelling  at  home,    in  thought,  though 
present  here. 

Alas,  for  woman's  sorrows !  for  the  rash 
deeds 

Of  gods !     Ah,  whither  can  we  flee  for 
justice 

When   'tis  our  lords'  injustice  that  de- 
stroys us  ? 
Ion.  What   strange   and   secret    thing 

awakes  thy  wrath  ? 

Or.  Nothing :  my  bolt  is  shot.  Hence- 
forth my  lips 

Are  silent  upon  this  ;  heed  it  no  more. 

Yet  another  hint  of  her  secret 
trouble  soon  escapes  her.  The  youth, 
who  seems  well  versed  in  the  for- 
tunes of  Athens,  asks  her  many 
things  concerning  them,  after  she 
has  disclosed  her  name  to  him. 
The  lady  answers  willingly  ;  till  at 
one  question,  seemingly  of  all  the 
least  important,  she  starts  as  if  a 
serpent  bit  her. 

Ion.  Is  there  not  there  a  district  Macrae 
named  ? 

Or.  Why  askst  thou  that  ?  what  mem- 
ory stirrest  thou? 

Ion.  By  Pythius  honoured  in  his  radi- 
ant light  ? 

Cr.  Dishonouring  honoured.  Would  I 
ne'er  had  seen  it ! 

Ion.  What?  Hatest  thou  the  place 
our  god  loves  best  ? 

Cr.  Nay  ;  but  I  know  of  shame  within 
those  caves. 

There  is  also  an  artfully  -  veiled 
equivocation  in  Creusa's  reply  to 
Ion's  subsequent  inquiry,  when,  dis- 


coursing about  her  present  errand 
to  Delphi,  he  says,  "  Thou  hast 
then  never  been  a  mother,"  and  she 
answers,  "  Phoebus  knows  that  I 
am  childless."  So,  too,  it  is  rather 
the  eye  of  a  woman  who  had  known 
a  mother's  feelings  by  experience, 
if  but  the  experience  of  one  short 
hour,  than  that  of  one  to  whom 
those  feelings  were  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture only,  which  Creusa  fixes  on 
the  beautiful  boy  before  her,  when 
she  asks  him  his  name,  that  she 
may  call  the  mother  of  so  fair  a 
son  blessed.  "I  bear  no  name 
save  the  god's,"  *  replies  the  youth. 
"  I  know  not  my  father,  nor  yet 
who  bore  me  ;  never  did  I  suck  the 
breast ;  the  priestess  of  Phoebus,  my 
adopted  mother,  reared  me  ;  the  god 
has  fed  and  clothed  me  from  my 
earliest  infancy,  and  I  have  no  marks 
by  which  to  discover  my  unknown 
parents."  "  Sorrowful  myself,  I 
find  sorrows  elsewhere,"  says  Creusa : 
"  thine  unknown  mother  is  indeed 
miserable.  And  what  she  has  en- 
dured another  woman  has  likewise 
suffered, — one  known  to  me,  and 
for  whose  sake  I  have  preceded  my 
hnsband  to  the  oracle,  to  put  there 
a  question  in  private  on  her  ac- 
count." And  then,  though  not  to 
her  young  listener,  yet  to  the  dis- 
cerning spectator,  Creusa  discloses 
the  secret  of  her  sadness  and  her 
half-hidden  indignation  against  the 
god.  This  hapless  friend  of  hers 
who,  wedded  forcibly  by  Phoebus, 
bore  him  a  son  in  secret,  exposed 
the  child,  and,  finding  it  not  when 
she  returned  to  seek  it,  feared  it 
had  been  devoured  by  wild  animals, 
is  of  course  herself.  The  lost  child 
would  now  be  about  of  Ion's  age ; 
and  she  wishes  to  learn  from  the 
god  whether  he  is  still  alive. 
"Alas!"  says  Ion,  '•'  this  case 
seems  like  my  own."  But  he  dares 
not  do  Creusa's  bidding,  and  insult 


*  Ion  is  a  name  given  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  play.     He  is  nameless  at  its 
commencement. 
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the  god  in  his  own  house  by  an 
inquiry  concerning  a  misdeed  of 
his  own.  At  this  refusal,  reason- 
able as  it  is,  the  lady's  wrath 
arises ;  not,  however,  against  the 
young  doorkeeper  of  the  temple, 
but  against  the  god,  "unjust  now 
as  heretofore,  who  neither  pro- 
tected his  own  son  then,  nor  yet 
will  now  let  the  hapless  mother 
know  where  to  find  him  alive,  or 
where  to  raise  a  tomb  to  him  dead." 
Her  words  painfully  affect  her  young 
listener.  By  herself  they  are  soon 
forgotten  in  the  joy  caused  by  her 
husband's  approach  with  a  good 
report  of  his  own  preliminary  in- 
quiry at  the  cave  of  Trophonius.  He 
has  heard  these  glad  tidings  there — 
that  he  and  his  wife  will  not  return 
childless  as  they  came ;  so  he  goes 
in  with  good  heart  to  consult  the 
great  oracle  itself,  bidding  Creusa 
oiler  prayers  meantime  for  a  favour- 
able result  at  all  the  various  altars. 
But  Ion,  who  remains  behind,  has 
overheard  Creusa  mutter  as  she  left 
him  that  now  perchance  the  god 
may  make  up  for  his  former  of- 
fences ;  though  not  even  then  (ac- 
cept as  she  must  a  god's  atonement) 
could  she  wholly  feel  his  friend. 
And  this  smothered  indignation 
cannot  seem  unjust  to  him  after 
what  she  has  narrated.  His  faith 
in  the  perfect  goodness  of  his 
honoured  master  has  been  rudely 
shaken.  And  as  he  turns  once 
more  to  ply  his  task  with  the 
golden  pitcher,  he  cannot  refrain 
from  apostrophising  the  god,  with 
more  sincerity  than  reverence, 
thus : — 

Yet  let  me  bid  thee,  Phoebus,  wed  no 
more 

Virgins  by  force,  betray  them,  and 
neglect 

Their  babes  cast  out  in  secrecy  to  die. 

D<)  not ;  but,  being  mighty,  follow  virtue, 

For  when  men  sin,  they  are  the  gods 
who  punish. 

How  can  it  stand  with  justice,  then,  for 
you, 

Our  lawgivers,  yourselves  to  be  law- 
breakers ? 
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Creusa's  maidens  now  occupy  the 
scene,  to  aid  their  mistress  with 
their  prayers.  Their  choric  song 
begins  with  a  supplication  to  the 
two  virgin  goddesses,  Athene  and 
Artemis,  to  procure  her  a  favour- 
able response,  and  to  bless  the  race 
of  Erechtheus  with  children.  And 
then,  in  language  which  reminds  us 
of  that  of  a  well-known  psalm,  they 
thus  declare  their  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  the  blessing  which 
they  implore  for  her : — 

Stay  of  vast  prosperity 

None  is  found  so  firm  to  rest 

As  a  house  by  children  blest ; 

When,  a  light  to  father's  eye, 

Strong  young  sons  his  old  hall  crown, 

Fit  his  riches  to  receive, 

Fit  ancestral  wealth  to  give 

To  their  children's  children  down  : 

In  the  evil  day  a  ward, 

In  the  gladsome  morn  a  joy, 

They  when  foes  the  land  des  roy 

Stand  its  ever- watchful  guard. 

Better  far  than  royal  treasure 

In  the  secret  chamber  piled 

Is  the  wealth  of  one  dear  child  : 

"Where  can  childless  age  find  pleasure  ? 

Proportionate  to  the  strength  of 
their  desire  to  see  their  mistress 
made  a  joyful  mother  is  the  dismay 
of  these  faithful  handmaids  when 
Xuthus  issues  forth  :from  Apollo's 
temple  with  a  cheerful  countenance, 
and  salutes  the  young  Ion,  who 
meets  him  on  its  threshold,  as  his 
son  ;  saying  that  the  oracle  has  de- 
clared that  the  first  person  he  should 
meet  as  he  went  out  would  stand 
to  him  in  that  relation.  For  his 
joy  must,  as  they  think,  prove 
Creusa's  sorrow.  A  step-son,  born 
to  her  husband  years  before  his 
marriage  with  her,  is  a  sorry  sub- 
stitute for  the  child  which  they 
had  trusted  that  the  gods  were 
about  to  bestow  on  both.  Nor 
does  the  young  Ion  view  the  new 
prospect  opened  to  him  with  un- 
mixed satisfaction.  At  first  he  is 
incredulous,  and  thinks  that  Xuthus 
has  lost  his  wits.  Afterwards,  when 
assured  of  the  tenor  of  the  oracle, 
his  first  inquiries  are,  by  a  beautiful 
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instinct,  for  the  unknown  mother, 
about  whom  Xuthus  can  tell  him 
nothing  ;  and  he  cries — 

0  mother  !  shall  I  ever  see  thee  too  ? 
Now,  whosoe'er  thou  art,  more  than  of 

old 

1  long  to  gaze  on  thee ;   but  thou  per- 

chance 

Art  dead,   and    never  shall  mine  eyes 
behold  thee ! 

Nor  does  he  like  the  idea  of  going 
to  live  at  Athens,  to  be  despised 
there  for  his  doubtful  birth,  and 
looked  upon  as  an  alien  intruder 
by  the  citizens  ;  and  to  be  at  the 
same  time  a  standing  grievance  to 
their  childless  princess — a  step-son 
whom  she  might  come  both  to  fear 
and  hate.  Rather  than  expose 
himself  to  the  annoyance  and  the 
risk  which  he  foresees,  he  asks  his 
new-found  father  to  let  him  remain 
at  Delphi.  To  this  Xuthus  replies 
by  declaring  his  own  equal  fear  of 
grieving  a  wife  whom  he  loves  and 
honours,  by  flaunting  before  her  a 
happiness  in  which  she  has  no 
share.  Rather  will  he  take  Ion 
home  with  him  as  a  stranger  friend, 
in  the  hope  that  Creusa  herself 
may  learn  to  love  him,  and  be  won 
in  course  of  years  to  adopt  him  as 
her  heir.  Meantime,  he  carries 
him  off  with  him  to  a  feast,  in 
which  he  means  to  celebrate  his 
birth  as  well  as  his  recovery;  enjoin- 
ing silence  under  severe  penalties 
on  his  Avife's  attendants.  But 
their  wrath  at  seeing  him  happy 
while  such  misfortune  is  befalling 
their  lady,  and  the  strong  sus- 
picion of  collusion,  and  of  an  oracle 
unfairly  obtained  to  suit  his  own 
purpose,  which  their  lyric  song  ex- 
presses after  his  departure,  give 
small  hope  of  their  obedience  to  the 
injunctions  of  Xuthus. 

Ere  long  Creusa  is  seen  returning 
from  her  visits  to  the  altars.  She  is 
not  alone.  An  aged  slave,  the  guar- 
dian of  her  father's  infancy  and  of 
her  own,  has  joined  her.  Him  she 
bids  share  the  joy  which  she  hopes 


the  oracle  has  in  store  for  her;  or,  if 
misfortune  after  all  awaits  her,  it  is, 
she  says,  sweet  at  so  sad  a  moment 
to  look  into  the  eye  of  a  friend — 
much  more  of  an  adopted  father,  as 
the  old  man  is  to  her.     Her  hope- 
ful glance  is  quenched,  as  it  falls 
on   the   sad   and   anxious    counte- 
nances of  her  maidens.    Their  dole- 
ful exclamations  prepare  her  for  the 
worst  ;   and,  though   they   protest 
that  it  is  dangerous  for   them   to 
speak,  yet  the  "  faithful  handmaids 
of  her  loom  and  shuttle  "  (as  she 
calls  them)  cannot  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  keep  back  the  fatal  know- 
ledge which  their  mistress  impera- 
tively requires  from  them.     Out  it 
comes,  with  a  wild  burst  of  grief 
from  their   leader;   who   professes 
herself  ready,  rather  than  deceive 
her  lady,  to  die  a  double   death. 
"  Never,  my  mistress,"  she  exclaims, 
"  shalt  thou  take  a  babe  of  thine 
own  in  thine  arms,  or  press  it  to 
thy  breast."    Overcome  by  this  sud- 
den  downfall   of  her  high  hopes, 
Creusa  cries  out  for  death.     Then 
comes  the   second,  and    yet   more 
staggering,  blow, — the  tale  of  the 
blessing   denied   to   herself    being 
granted  to  her  husband;  of  his  being 
proclaimed  the  father  of  the  youth 
who   had   so    powerfully  attracted 
Creusa's  attention  on  her  first  ar- 
rival at  Delphi ;  and  the  news  that 
they  are  even  now  celebrating  by  a 
feast  a  joy  in  which  she  has  neither 
part  nor  lot.     Her  old  tutor  cries 
out  that  she  is  betrayed ;  that  her 
husband,  ungrateful  for  the  honour 
which  their  union  has  bestowed  on 
him,  has  beguiled  her  to  Delphi, 
and  laid  an  artful  plot  in  order  to 
introduce  into  her  house  the  son  of 
some  strange  woman,   who,  name- 
less  though    he   be,   will   quickly 
make  himself  master  there.     Nay  ! 
he,  together  with  Creusa's  faithless 
spouse,  will  plot  her  death.     Had 
she  not  better  be  beforehand  with 
them ;  and  slay  them  sooner  than 
let  them  slay  her  ?      Before  these 
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terrible  suggestions,  pressed  alike  by 
her  early  and  her  later  sorrow,  the 
poor  lady's  mind  seems  on  the  point 
of  giving  way.  She  bursts  into  wild 
invectives  against  the  god ;  whose 
original  offence  against  her,  so  long 
concealed,  is  now  being  forced  on 
to  her  lips  by  the  pressure  of  this 
new  injury.  The  old  guardian  of 
her  childhood,  who  never  dreamed 
that  his  dear  adopted  daughter  kept 
any  secret  from  him,  stands  amazed, 
as,  in  her  helpless  wretchedness, 
the  words  escape  her,  opening  what 
a  handmaid  fitly  calls  a  store- 
house of  woes,  which  no  eye  can 
look  on  tearless.  It  is  thus  that 
she  boldly  makes  her  complaint 
against  great  Apollo  himself,  at  his 
own  temple-door : — 
Creusa. 

Oli  heart  !  my  lips  how  can  I  seal  ? 

Y«:t  how  my  nuptials  hid  reveal  ? 

H  ~>w  fling  away  the  bonds  of  shame  ? 

What  hindrance  in  my  path  is  left  ? 

What  yet  from  me  can  duty  claim  ? 

Has  not  my  husband's  hand  betrayed  me  ? 

01  home,  of  child  am  I  bereft ; 

Those  hopes  are  fled  that  silent  made 
me  ; 

While  I  to  grasp  them  tried, 

Content  to  hide 

My  marriage, — my  sad  childbirth  to  con- 
ceal. 

But  now,  by  Jove's  star-spangled  seat  I 
swear, 

And  by  the  goddess  of  our  rock's  high 
crest, 

By  Lake  Tritonis'  holy  shore, 

I  -will  no  more 

Those  nuptials  cloak,  but  free  my  breast 

From  weight  of  secret  hard  to  bear. 

Mine  eyes  are  running  down  with  tears, 

111  counsel  my  grieved  spirit  fears 

Of  men  and  gods,  whom  I  will  prove 

Tr  dtors  to  love, 

Thankless  for  all  my  goodness  in  past 

years. 

Sounder  of  the  seven-voiced  strings, 
.Making  rustic  folds  around 
Hymns  the  Muses  love  resound, 
Breathing  life  from  lifeless  thing, — 
Leto's  son  !  before  this  light 
.1  my  charge  against  thee  bring. 
Thou,  thy  hair  all  golden-gleaming, 
Oam'st  on  me,  whilst  gathering 
( Irocus  flow'rets  (gold  too  gleaming), 
]  wove  from  them  garlands  bright. 

.  Woe  is  me  !  my  child  has  perished, 
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Snatched  by  ravening  birds  away, 
Mine  and  thine  ;  by  both  uncherished, 
Wretched  ;  yet  thou  singest  gay 
To  the  lyre  thy  psean  lay. 
Hear  then,  Leto's  son  divine, 
Utterer  of  the  oracle 
Where  the  golden  tripods  shine 
At  earth's  centre  round  thy  cell, — 
Hear  in  turn  these  words  of  mine  : 

Oh  !  bad  immortal  spouse  ! 
Thou,  having  earned  of  old  no  grace 
Of  him  my  husband  now,  dost  place 
A  stranger's  child  within  my  house ; 
Whereas  thy  son  and  mine  perished 

unknown  ; 

By  fierce  birds  torn, 
And  stripped  forlorn 
Of  swaddling-bands  by  me  about  him 

thrown. 

Thou  hast  shamed  Delos'  laurel-grove, 
And  that  high  palm  with  fair  leaves 

crested, 

Propped  against  which  once  Leto  rested, 
That  day  she  bore  thee  unto  Jove. 

The  old  tutor  stands  aghast :  he 
demands  explanations.  Creusa  re- 
minds him  of  the  cave  of  Macrse  in 
the  Cecropian  rock.  "  There,"  she 
says,  "  sorely  against  my  will,  I  con- 
tracted my  unhappy  marriage  with 
Phoebus.  There,  all  alone,  I  bore 
him  a  son ;  and  there  I  left  him 
abandoned  to  the  beasts  and  birds." 

Tutor.  Died  he  ?    Did  bad  Apollo  give 

no  aid? 
Creusa.  No  aid  :  my  child  was  reared 

in  Hades'  house. 

Tu.   Did  none  but  thou  know  of  thy 

child's  exposure  ? 

Cr.  Two  others  only  :   Grief  and  Se- 
crecy. 
Tu.  How  couldst  thou  bear  to  leave  it 

in  that  cave  ? 
Cr.    Ah  !    how  indeed  ?  with  piteous 

words  of  wailing. 
Tu.  Woe  for  thy  fatal  rashness  !  yet 

I  blame 
The  god  still  more. 

Or.  All !  if  thou  couldst 

have  seen 
How  the  babe  stretched  his  little  arms 

to  me. 

Tu.  But  with  what  hope  didst  thou 

cast  out  thy  child  ? 
Cr.    The  god  I  trusted  his  own  son 

to  save. 
Tu.   Alas  !  what  tempests  shatter  thy 

great  house  ! 
Cr.  Why  veil  thy  head,  old  man,  and 

take  to  weeping  ? 
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Tu.  Because  I  see  thy  misery  and  thy 

father's. 
Cr.  All  mortal  things  are  such  :  nought 

stays  the  same. 

But  this  sorrowful  tenderness 
soon  gives  place  to  a  fiercer  mood. 
The  old  man  bids  his  beloved  prin- 
cess revenge  the  wrongs  that  she 
has  suffered,  and  suggests  to  her 
wild  schemes  of  retaliation.  "  Burn 
the  god's  temple."  "  I  dare  not," 
says  Creusa.  "  Try  something  more 
practicable  then ;  slay  thy  hus- 
band." "  The  memory  of  our  wed- 
ded days,  happy  till  now,  restrains 
me,"  is  her  reply.  "  If  not  that, 
then  kill  this  son,  thy  new-found 
foe." 

Unhappily  this  last  piece  of  ad- 
vice finds  favour.  Creusa  and  her 
foolish  old  friend  have  worked 
themselves  up  to  the  belief  that  she 
must  either  slay  or  be  slain ;  and 
therefore  they  do  not  scruple  to 
plot  the  luckless  Ion's  death  at  the 
very  banquet  where  his  poor  father 
is  now  feasting  him.  A  deadly 
poison,  the  Gorgon's  blood,  given 
by  Pallas  to  Creusa's  grandsire,  is 
to  be  dropped  into  his  wine-cup  by 
the  tutor's  own  hand ;  who  under- 
takes his  wicked  errand  with  a  calm 
confidence  in  its  righteous  nature 
which  nerves  his  aged  frame  to 
youthful  deeds.  To  his  mind  the 
strict  rules  of  piety  are  for  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  times  :  when  at 
war  with  foes,  law  must  needs  be 
set  aside. 

But  while  Creusa,  in  her  wild 
passion,  sees  the  old  man  grasp  the 
deadly  phial  and  depart,  without 
misgiving,  the  audience  tremble. 
To  them  the  horrible  nature  of  the 
imminent  catastrophe  is  but  too 
apparent :  the  death  of  a  son  by 
the  contrivance  of  his  own  mother.* 
For  that  Ion  is  in  truth  Creusa's  lost 
child  is  to  them  an  open  secret. 
The  horror  of  the  dark  thunder- 
cloud thus  so  suddenly  drawn  over 
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the  clear  blue  sky  under  which  the 
drama  opened,  is  deepened  by  the 
first  strains  of  the  choric  ode,  sung 
by  Creusa's  maidens  when  she  has 
herself  withdrawn.  It  is  dreadful 
to  hear  their  prayer  to  Persephone, 
the  great  goddess  adored  at  Eleu- 
sis,  for  a  blessing  on  the  poisoned 
bowl ;  little  dreaming  that  it  is 
the  latest  descendant  of  that  very 
Erechtheid  house,  for  whose  honour 
they  are  so  jealous,  that  those  fatal 
drops  are  meant  to  destroy, — that  the 
torch  which  they  fear  to  see  borne 
in  the  Eleusinian  festival  by  an 
alien  hand,  will  (if  this  plan  of 
theirs  succeeds)  be  quenched  in 
the  royal  line  for  ever.  It  is  thus 
they  sing : — 

CHORUS. 
1st  Strophe. 

Daughter  of  Demeter,  thou  whose  reign 
Stretches  over  the  night-haunting  powers, 
Speed  the   deadly   draught   in  daylight 

hours  ; 

Draught  my  honoured  lady  sends, 
Wherein  wine  with  Gorgon   blood-drop 

blends, 

Grasp  unhallowed  to  restrain 
Laid   on   her  great   house  by  worthless 

hand. 

Oh,  may  never  Athens'  king 
From  some  newer  lineage  spring  ! 
Be  her  ruler  still  of  the  Erechtheid  band. 

Antistroplie. 

Should   this   death -stroke  fail,  my  lady 

see 

All  her  toil  made  vain  and  bold  design. 
Quenched  her  hopes,    she  for  her  neck 

will  twine 

Noose,  or  death  by  sword-stroke  bring ; 
So,  by  sufferings  sufferings  finishing, 

She  to  other  life  will  flee. 
Never  could  she  bear,   that  high  -  born 
dame, 

Strangers  ruling  to  descry 
In  her  house,  while  yet  her  eye 
Living   can   drink   in  the   sun's   bright 
shining  flame. 

2d  Strophe. 

I  must  blush  in  Bacchus'  sight, 
Bacchus  whom  sweet  songs  delight, 
Should  his  eye,  that  sleepless  glances, 
Spy  by  Fountain  of  Fair  Dances 


*  A  similar  risk  gave  its  interest  to  the  lost  Merope,— restored  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
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S  ich  a  king,  that  sixth  great  night, 
Where  the  torch-lit  troop  advances  ; 
When  the  star-eyed  aether  bright 
Dances  moved  by  inward  gladness, 
And  the  moon  her  stately  measure 
Treads,  and  beams  out  tranquil  pleasure ; 
When,  where  rivers  whirl  in  madness, 
And  within  the  sea's  blue  waters, 
I>ance  too  Nereus'  fifty  daughters, 
Honouring  the  Maid  gold-crowned 
And  her  mother  far  renowned  ; — 
Where,  a  king  by  Phoebus  made, 
I  [opes  this  alien  to  reap  treasure 
In  safe  store  for  others  laid. 

Happily,  however,  the  prayer  of 
these  injudicious  supplicants  is 
answered  according  to  the  final 
purpose  in  view  of  which  it  is 
made ;  and  not  according  to  the 
means  which  they  themselves 
choose  for  the  fulfilment  of  that 
purpose.  Creusa  does  not  succeed 
in  compassing  her  unknown  son's 
death :  nevertheless,  her  failure  at 
nrst  seems  only  about  to  replace 
one  horror  by  another,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  prevented  crime 
Oreusa's  death  at  her  own  son's 
hand.  For  presently  an  affrighted 
servant  rushes  in  to  warn  his  mis- 
tress that  her  attempt  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  that  she  has  been  con- 
demned to  be  stoned  to  death. 
Such  is  the  sentence  of  the  Delphic 
elders  on  the  stranger  who  has 
tried  to  take  the  life  of  one  of 
Apollo's  servants.  The  narration 
is  long  and  ornate,  considering  the 
critical  moment  at  which  it  is 
spoken;  but  such  was  the  tradi- 
tional practice  of  the  Greek  stage. 
80  the  handmaids  are  supposed  to 
suspend  their  anxieties  sufficiently 
to  hear  a  somewhat  prolix  account 
of  the  sumptous  banquet  spread  by 
Xuthus  for  the  whole  city ;  under 
fair  hangings  on  which  were  por- 
trayed all  manner  of  astronomical 
shapes, — Pleiads  and  Hyades,  and 
Orion  with  his  sword,  black -rob- 
ed Night,  the  bright  chariot  of 
the  Sun,  and  Dawn  in  swift  pur- 
suit of  the  stars.  Most  thrilling, 
however,  becomes  the  tale,  when 
Ion  unsupiciously  raises  the  fatal 


goblet  to  his   lips.     But   the   god 
protects  his  own,  and  the  cup  falls 
untasted  at  a  chance  word  of  evil 
omen.     Its  contents  are  poured  out 
on    the    floor   as    a   libation ;    and 
the  discovery  of  their  real  nature 
follows  on  this  wise.      Just   then 
flew  in  a  number  of  feathered  rev- 
ellers, the    doves  that   dwell  fear- 
less in  Apollo's  house ;  and  one  of 
these  tasted  the  liquid  which  had 
filled  Ion's  goblet,  and  shrieked  and 
died.       The  old   tutor  was  seized, 
charged  with  poisoning  it,  and  im- 
plicated his  mistress  by  his  confes- 
sion.    The  youth  demanded  justice 
against  her;  and  having  obtained 
her  condemnation  and  her  sentence, 
is  now  on  his  way  to  see  it  execut- 
ed.      The    Chorus    loudly   bewail 
Creusa's  peril;  and  see,  all  too  late, 
how  wrongly  she  has  acted,  and  how 
just  will  be  the  retribution  which 
seems  likely  to  overtake  them  all. 
Her  executioners  advance;  they  con- 
sist of  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
city,  all  eager  to  punish  her  sacrilege. 
And    from    their   cruel   onslaught 
there  is  one  refuge,  and  one  only, 
open   to  her,   the  last    she  would 
herself  have  chosen, — the  altar  of 
the  god  whom  she  so  lately  defied. 
At  first,  moreover,  it  does  not  seem 
.as  if  even  this  asylum  would  pro- 
tect her  long.     Flushed  with  right- 
eous indignation,    the   young   Ion 
strides  up  to  where  his  murderess 
(in  intention)  cowers  ;  and,  with  all 
the  pitiless  logic  of  youth,  denies 
the  criminal's  right  to  the  shelter 
of  the  innocent.    Strange  and  path- 
etic is  the  scene  to  the  audience, 
who  know  how   these   bitter   foes 
are  in  truth  related  to  each  other. 
They   tremble   when   youth  in   its 
innocent  ignorance  prepares  to  deal 
such  hard  measure  on  the  sin  that 
is   so    apparent,    while  its  root  of 
bitterest    sorrow  is  so  deeply  con- 
cealed ;    they  shudder  when,    with 
niatricidal  hand  uplifted,  the  pious 
Ion  prepares  to  lay  Creusa's  head, 
still   beautiful  with  its  golden  tres- 
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ses,  low  beneath  the  Parnassian 
stones — which,  he  says  in  ghastly 
mockery,  are  to  comb  them  out. 
A  thrill  of  horror  runs  through 
them  when,  on  Ion's  asking  her 
whether  she  means  to  pollute  the 
holy  altar  by  dying  beside  it, 
Creusa  replies,  "  Yes,  since  so 
shall  I  grieve  one  who  has  grieved 
me  ; "  for  in  those  low  accents  they 
overhear  alike  her  undying  sense  of 
the  wrong  she  has  suffered,  and  her 
last  appeal  to  the  great  deity,  whose 
presence  they  divine  in  the  back- 
ground, whose  interposition  at  this 
most  critical  moment  they  urgently 
desire. 

Nor  is  that  interposition  long  de- 
layed. It  comes  in  the  form  of  that 
aged  Pythian  priestess,  who  of  old 
picked  up  the  deserted  child  at  the 
temple- door  and  cared  for  him  like 
a  mother ;  to  greet  whom  Ion  for  a 
moment  forgets  his  wrath,  with  a 

Hail,    0    dear    mother  !    though    thou 
didst  not  bear  ine. 

Whether  the  worthy  old  woman's 
entreaty  to  him  to  forgive  his  foe, 
and  enter  Athens  pure  from  her 
blood,  would  have  prevailed  with 
him  finally  is  uncertain :  at  any 
rate  she  creates  a  momentary  di- 
version in  Creusa's  favour  by  pre- 
senting Ion  with  the  swaddling- 
clothes  in  which  she  found  him 
wrapped,  and  the  open  chest  in 
which  he  was  laid, — tokens  which 
she  never  showed  him  while  he 
was  in  Apollo's  service ;  but  which, 
now  that  the  god  has  resigned  him 
to  a  mortal,  she  thinks  it  right  to 
give  him,  that  by  their  means  he 
may  seek  out  his  unknown  mother. 
The  boy  unfolds  the  rich  robes 
with  dread,  lest  they  should  reveal 
to  him  some  unwelcome  secret,  yet 
with  a  heart  melting  towards  the 
hand  which  wrapped  them  round 
him ;  and  with  a  soft  pity  for  his 
own  infant  self,  left  with  (as  he 
feels  sure)  sore  unwillingness,  un- 
protected in  its  helpless  state — 
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For  I,  when  in  my  mother's  kind  arms 
fondled, 

I  should  have  had  a  happy,  gladsome 
life, 

Was  snatched  away  from  that  dear  mo- 
ther's care. 

And  she  who  bare  me,  too,  was  wretched  : 
felt 

A  like  woe,  losing  all  her  child's  caresses. 

But  another  eye  than  Ion's  is  scan- 
ning his  birth  -  tokens  even  more 
eagerly  than  his;  nor  is  the  re- 
sult of  its  scrutiny  long  doubtful. 
Creusa  has  recognised  in  them  her 
own  handiwork ;  and  leaves  the 
altar  at  the  peril  of  her  life  to  claim 
the  youth,  whose  death  she  so  late- 
ly sought  to  compass,  as  her  son. 
By  her  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  the  chest  which,  as  yet,  she  has 
only  seen  from  afar, — gold  orna- 
ment, olive  crown,  and  patterns 
wrought  by  her  own  girlish  hand  at 
the  loom  on  the  swadddling-clothes, 
— she  convinces  her,  at  first,  reluc- 
tant hearer  of  the  truth  of  her  story ; 
and  mother  and  son  are  at  last 
folded  in  each  other's  arms.  Ion 
has  found  the  love  for  which  his 
heart  hast  been  hungering  :  to 
Creusa  it  seems  as  though  the  grave 
had  restored  to  her  her  dead ;  and 
she  acknowledges  that  she  has  re- 
ceived compensation  in  full  for  her 
long  sorrows,  by  exclaiming — 

Child,  I  did  not  bear  thee  tearless, 
Left  thee  full  of  anguish,  cheerless  ; 
But  my  lips,  thy  cheek  now  pressing, 
Win  delight  past  earth's  best  blessing. 

Soilless,  childless  now  no  longer, 

Now  my  cold  hearth  flames,  now  stronger 

Is  my  land  made  by  a  king  ; 

Now  Erechtheus  once  more  rises, 

Night  his  house  no  more  surprises, 

But  bright  rays  fresh  morning  bring. 

Still  memory  must  fling  its  pas-s- 
ing cloud,  when  Ion,  having  wished 
to  send  for  his  father,  has  to  learn 
that,  in  strict  truth,  he  has  no  right 
so  to  call  Xuthus.  Then  Creusa 
exclaims,  in  tones  of  mournful 
pride  blended  with  anguish — 

Not  amid  torches  and  the  dances  cheer- 
ful 
Was  I  a  proud  bride  led. 
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Where  on  the  rock  the  nightingales  sing 

tearful 
In  secret  to  great  Phoebus  was  I  wed. 

To  no  fond  nurture  might  my  breast  re- 
ceive thee  ; 

Thine  infant  limbs  I  might  not  lave  ; 
Cf  st  out  to  Hades,  I  was  forced  to  leave 

thee, 
To  birds  a  prey  in  lonely  cave. 

"  How  nearly  I  requited  this  by 
slaying  thee, — a  far  worse  deed  than 
such  unwilling  desertion  !  "  is  Ion's 
remorseful  reflection,  as  he  sees  his 
mother's  penitent  sorrow.  But  may 
he  venture  to  believe  that  his  is 
indeed  the  glorious  parentage  attri- 
buted to  him  by  Cre'usa  ?  Can  he 
claim  Phoebus  for  his  father  on 
her  unsupported  word  alone1?  All 
doubt  on  this  score  is  set  at  rest, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Greek  stage,  by  a  glorious  appa- 
rition— that  of  Athene"  ;  who,  as 
the  patroness  of  Athens,  may  be 
relied  on  to  guard  the  purity  of  its 
kings'  descent.  Apollo  has  sent 
her,  rather  than  awaken  memories 
of  past  wrong  by  appearing  himself. 
From  her  lips  Ion  receives  full 
satisfaction,  and  the  promise  of  a 
glorious  reign  on  the  throne  of  his 
Erechtheid  ancestors.  He,  with  his 
two  half-brothers,  Dorus  and  Achai- 
us,  whom  Cre'usa  is  yet  to  bear  to 
Xnthus,  are  to  be  the  three  epony- 
mous heroes  of  Hellas. 

And  now  Cre'usa  lays  aside  her 
long  enmity  to  Apollo.  She  sees  that 
while  she  accused  him  of  neglecting 
her  infant,  he  in  truth  was  watching 
over  it  with  parental  fondness; 
despatching  Hermes  to  bear  ir  to 
hi.s  own  temple's  shelter,  and  there 
nurturing  it  up  to  be  the  noble 
boy  who  now  stands  beside  her. 
She  perceives  how  the  oracle  to 
her  husband,  which  she  thought 
an  act  of  treachery  to  herself,  was 
really  meant  for  her  advantage ;  to 
lead  Xuthus  to  receive  her  own 
son  willingly  into  their  house.  She 
discerns  how,  while  in  her  passion- 


ate sadness  she  was  exclaiming 
(like  a  more  pious  sufferer),  "  All 
these  things  are  against  me,"  a 
divine  hand  was  really  dexterously 
weaving  the  tangled  threads  of  her 
life  into  the  smooth  and  shining 
fabric  of  perfect  joy.  She  has  come 
to  Delphi  a  childless  mourner ;  she 
returns  from  it  a  joyful  mother,  alike 
in  possession  and  in  expectation, 
with  her  good  husband's  love  un- 
forfeited,  and  all  her  desires  ful- 
filled. And  so  at  last  she  retracts 
the  charges  she  brought  in  her  haste 
against  the  deity,  and  offers  him 
her  praise  instead.  Athene  graci- 
ously accepts  it  on  his  behalf,  say- 
ing with  deep  significance — 

'Tis  well  that  with  changed  mind  thou 

Phoebus  praisest, 
For,    though   the  gods  may  long  delay 

their  help, 
Yet,  when  at  last  it  comes,  it  comes  with 

might. 

And  so  the  play  comes  to  an  end, 
and  the  audience  depart  with  the 
happy  feeling  that  they  have  been 
assisting  at  a  very  complete  theo- 
diceea,  or  vindication  of  the  ways  of 
the  gods  to  men ;  and  with  an  in- 
crease of  pious  confidence  in  their 
goodness. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  is  the  poet 
himself  satisfied  ?  Hardly  ;  if  we 
may  judge,  not  so  much  by  Cre'usa' a 
bitter  words  spoken  in  passion,  as 
by  the  calm  and  deliberate  utter- 
ances of  the  young  Ion  concerning 
his  great  patron's  misdeeds.  For, 
after  all,  even  on  the  most  favour- 
able representation,  a  god  who  may 
be  wise  and  mighty,  and  occasion- 
ally beneficent,  but  who  is  not  per- 
fectly holy,  is  but  a  poor  object  of 
worship.  And  so,  to  an  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  listener  among  the 
Greeks,  this  fine  drama  must  have 
left  painful  thoughts,  strong  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  conceptions  of 
the  "gods  whose  dwelling  is  not 
with  men,"  entertained  by  his 
fathers,  could  be  the  right  ones  ;  a 
conflict  between  the  promptings  on 
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the  one  hand  of  piety,  and  on  the 
other  of  morality ;  since,  if  gods, 
like  men,  can  do  amiss,  and  have 
youthful  frailties  to  make  up  for, 
can  there  be  a  moral  law  of  strictly 
universal  and  eternal  obligation  ? 
or,  if  such  a  law  in  truth  exists, 
then,  must  not  its  Framer  be  yet  to 
seek,  and  dwell,  if  indeed  He  dwells 
anywhere  at  all,  in  some  region 
far  higher  than  the  highest  summit 
of  Olympus  ? 

The  faulty  theology  of  this  beau- 
tiful story  is  also  a  serious  drawback 
on  the  reader's  pleasure  now.  The 
more  charming  the  picture  presented 
in  it  of  the  young  Ion,  sheltered 
(like  the  child  Samuel  at  Shiloh,  or 
the  infant  Joash  at  Jerusalem)  by  a 
holy  place,  guided  and  guarded  by 
a  sacred  priesthood,  and  early  initi- 
ated into  the  mysteries  of  a  divine 
•worship,  the  sadder  it  is  to  think 
of  the  tremendous  contrast  between 
the  object  of  Ion's  infant  veneration 
and  the  true  God.  An  atmosphere 
of  awe  and  religious  reverence  sur- 
rounds the  young  nurslings  of  each 
sanctuary  alike  ;  to  each  it  is  an 
honour  and  a  delight  to  perform  the 
most  menial  service  in  the  house  of 
his  great  master  ;  but  alas  for  the 
awakening  intelligence  which  has 
to  disapprove  of  his  mighty  guar- 
dian's conduct,  instead  of  basking, 
like  the  young  Samuel,  in  the  light 
of  perfect  justice  and  goodness,  and 
finding  year  after  year  only  set  a 
fresh  seal  to  the  truth  earliest 
taught  him,  that  "there  is  none 
holy  as  the  Lord"!*  Who  can 
wonder,  too,  at  poor  Creusa's  readi- 
ness to  right  herself  by  unhallowed 
means,  thinking  as  she  must  have 
thought  of  the  lawgivers  above1? 
But,  with  this  important  exception, 


there  is  little  to  alloy  the  reader's  de- 
light in  the  "  Ion  "  of  Euripides  ;  in 
its  skilful  construction  and  most 
artistically  developed  story  ;  in  its 
pathetic  portraiture  of  maternal  and 
filial  affection  ;  in  its  beautiful 
lyrics  ;  and,  above  all,  in  its  exqui- 
site delineations  of  youth  at  its 
brightest  and  loveliest  in  Ion — and 
of  womanhood  in  its  most  pathetic 
sorrow,  and  its  fairest  and  most 
queenly  dignity,  in  Cre'usa. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  Greek  plays — 
of  one  which  allows  more  scope  to 
individual  character,  which  more 
subordinates  the  chorus  with  its 
generalities  to  the  lyrical  utterance 
of  strong  personal  feeling,  than  the 
drama  of  Hellas  often  does  ;  which, 
deriving  its  interest  from  the  most 
sacred  fount  of  human  affection,  can 
never  seein  antiquated  or  hard  to 
understand,  since,  although  in  very 
precious  materials,  and  with  a  costly 
setting,  it  but  presents  to  us  the 
simplest  yet  the  most  pathetic  of 
groups — the  mother  and  the  son. 

The  dewy  morning  freshness  of 
its  opening,  the  u  clear  shining  after 
rain  "  of  its  close,  must  be  welcome 
to  every  heart ;  and  seldom  has  the 
poet's  magic  wand  been  waved  to  a 
better  purpose  than  when  at  its 
touch  the  tangled  thickets  and 
yawning  precipices  in  which  Ion 
and  Cre'usa  seemed  about  to  perish, 
disappear,  and  before  them  (in  the 
words  of  the  later  singer  of  another 
Ion)— 

"  The  pansied  turf  'grows'  air  to  winged 

feet, 

And  circling  forests,  by  ethereal  touch 
Enchanted,  '  wear '  the  livery  of  the  sky, 
As  if  about  to  melt  in  golden  light 
Shapes  of  one  heavenly  vision." 


*  1  Samuel  ii.  2. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. — MOURNING. 


Duke.—"  .  .  .  And  that  I  owe  Olivia." 

—Twelfth  Night. 


THE  Tvinter  had  passed  very 
qaietly  at  Steinbiihl  ;  except  Ar- 
iiDld's  excursion  to  Poland,  nothing 
o::'  any  interest  had  occurred.  A 
few  changes  and  differences  were 
visible  ahout  the  place — the  result, 
of  course,  of  the  improvement  which 
hid  come  to  the  Bodenbach  for- 
tunes. Nothing  very  brilliant  or 
vory  striking,  certainly;  only  that 
the  shutters  were  all  painted  fresh- 
ly, that  the  summer-house  had  got 
a  new  roof,  that  the  damages  of  the 
weather-beaten  wall  were  repaired, 
and  that  the  old  battered  weather- 
cock on  the  top  of  the  house  had 
boen  accommodated  with  a  new 
pivot.  Even  these  little  changes 
went  a  long  way  towards  making 
the  place  more  cheerful.  And  the 
same  small  improvements  were 
visible  within  :  the  drawing-room 
was  newly  papered ;  there  were 
now  curtains  in  the  dining-room; 
and  in  the  room  which  was,  par 
excellence,  the  family  sitting-room, 
there  now  stood  a  chaise-longue, 
luxurious  of  shape  and  soft  of 
cushions,  replacing  the  hard,  dingy 
old  sofa  of  bygone  days. 

On  this  comfortable  couch  Ga- 
bi  ielle  now  spent  most  of  her  days  : 
in  the  cold  winter- time  she  had 
sj  ent  her  whole  days  there,  never 
leaving  the  house;  and  even  now 
that  the  snow  was  melting,  and  the 
er.rly  spring  beginning  to  set  in, 
si  e  seldom  forsook  it.  She  was 
thinner  and  paler  than  six  months 
a^o ;  she  was  more  listless  and 
more  fretful.  To  her  father  and 
h<  r  brother,  who  saw  her  every 
d;.,y,  the  change  was  not  very  strik- 
ing. They  knew  she  was  delicate; 
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Gabrielle  had  alVays  been  deli- 
cate—  had  always  regularly  been 
knocked  up  every  winter,  and  had 
always  as  regularly  revived  every 
spring ;  and  now  that  spring  was 
coming,  of  course  she  would  revive 
again.  Passing  one's  days  on  a 
chaise-longue  is  dull  work  for  a 
young  girl.  Gabrielle  wanted  com- 
panionship ;  she  was  restless  with- 
out somebody  to  talk  to,  and  to 
talk  to  her ;  and  Hermine  Schwer- 
endorf,  therefore,  came  to  see  her 
often,  spending  whole  afternoons 
with  her,  sometimes  remaining  at 
Steinbiihl  for  a  week  at  a  time. 
At  present  she  was  not  there,  so 
Gabrielle  was  more  depressed  and 
more  irritable  than  usual. 

The  early  spring  had  set  in,  as  I 
have  said — that  is  to  say,  the  frost 
and  snow  were  gone — but  none  of 
spring's  amenities  had  come  to  re- 
joice the  earth  yet  A  rough  sharp 
wind  was  storming  about,  shaking 
the  last  particles  of  snow  from  the 
trees,  and  brushing  off  the  solitary 
dead  leaves  which  here  and  there 
had  clung  to  their  branches  all 
winter — blowing  the  damp  and 
moisture  from  the  earth,  and  mak- 
ing everything  ready  for  the  first 
blades  and  blossoms.  It  was  on 
one  of  these  days  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  March,  when  the  wind 
was  howling  in  the  chimneys  and 
rattling  at  the  windows,  that  an 
event  of  some  importance  came  to 
disturb  the  quiet  current  of  life  at 
Steinbiihl. 

Arnold  was  away ;  he  had  been 

away  since  the  day  before,  having 

some  business  in  the   next   town. 

He  was  to  be  back  that  evening, 
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and  the  old  Baron  was  looking  for- 
ward with  impatience  to  the  mo- 
ment of  his  return.  During  the 
whole  of  that  stormy,  windy  day, 
Baron  Walther  spent  his  time  in 
walking  about  the  house,  wringing 
his  hands,  lamenting  aloud,  and 
wishing  that  his  son  would  re- 
turn. 

"  Why  doesn't  Arnold  come  1 
Arnold  must  do  something." 

Gabrielle,  who  was  always  under 
the  influence  of  her  surroundings, 
and  whose  nerves  were  already  off 
their  balance — the  small  balance 
they  ever  had — by  the  noise  of  the 
wind  howling  in  the  chimney, 
caught  the  infection  from  her 
father,  and  sobbed  quietly  on  her 
chaise-longue.  Her  pet  greyhound, 
who  usually  took  his  cue  from  his 
mistress,  crouched  all  day  on  his 
cushion,  trembling  and  quivering, 
and  whimpering  to  himself  at  every 
fresh  gust  of  wind  which  shook  the 
house. 

There  was  very  little  dinner 
eaten  at  Steinbiihl  that  day;  the 
two  solitary  members  of  the  family 
were  too  much  upset.  As  long  as 
the  servant  lingered  in  the  room, 
they  sat  opposite  each  other  in 
moody  silence ;  and  the  moment 
the  door  was  closed,  the  old  Baron 
set  up  his  lamentations  again,  pour- 
ing them  with  mournful  fluency 
into  his  daughter's  ear ;  and  Ga- 
brielle sat  with  her  handkerchief 
over  her  eyes,  and  cried  without 
quite  knowing  what  she  was  crying 
about. 

At  last  that  woe-begone  windy 
day  approached  its  end,  and  the 
sound  of  wheels  on  the  gravel  out- 
side announced  Arnold's  return. 
Arnold  had  driven  a  long  way  in 
the  open  dog-cart,  and  had  brought 
a  healthy  appetite  with  him;  he 
was,  in  fact,  famishing  for  his 
supper,  and  his  spirits  were  rather 
higher  than  usual — partly  from  the 
effect  of  the  invigorating  wind,  and 


partly  from  some  small  success 
which  had  attended  his  agricultural 
purchases  in  G . 

"  Well,  father,  everybody  well,  I 
hope,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud 
cheerful  voice,  as  he  entered  the 
room  rather  noisily.  "I  got  on 

splendidly  at  G .  The  new 

cart  will  be  here  to-morrow.  .  .  . 
But  mercy  on  us  all,  what  has 
happened  1 "  he  asked,  stopping 
suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  staring  from  his  father's  pale 
face  to  Gabrielle's  red  eyes. 

"A  great  misfortune,  my  dear 
son,"  replied  the  old  man,  in  a 
shaky  voice. 

"  What  has  happened  1  is  any- 
body dead?  Tell  me  quick,"  said 
Arnold,  turning  to  his  father  with  a 
tone  almost  of  command. 

"We  must  bear  it  with  Chris- 
tian resignation,"  murmured  Baron 
Walther. 

"Who  is  dead?"  repeated  Ar- 
nold, with  a  look  of  painful  expec- 
tation on  his  face.  "  Not  Otto,  or 
Hermine  1 " 

"My  cousin  Olivia,"  said  his 
father,  with  a  groan. 

"  Thank  heavens  ! "  exclaimed 
Arnold,  the  look  of  painful  expec- 
tation vanishing  instantly,  and 
sinking  down  in  his  place  at  the 
supper-table. 

"Arnold,  what  do  you  mean?" 
exclaimed  the  old  Baron,  starting 
up.  "  My  cousin " 

"I  really  beg  your  pardon,  father," 
said  Arnold,  helping  himself  to  a 
large  plateful  of  cold  ham ;  "  but  it 
was  such  a  relief  after  the  fright  you 
gave  me.  Of  course  I  am  very 


sorry, 


he  added  :  "but  as  I  never 


saw  my  aunt,  and  hardly  had  heard 
of  her  existence  till  a  year  ago,  you 
cannot  expect  me  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  the  blow." 

Gabrielle,  gathering  from  her 
brother's  voice  and  demeanour  that 
the  misfortune  was  not  as  abso- 
lute as  she  had  believed,  began 
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drying  her  tears,  and  drew  her  chair 
nearer  to  the  table. 

"Ah,  Arnold,  it  is  all  very  well 
for  you  !  "  sighed  his  father,  sitting 
down  again :  "  you  can  speak  like 
that;  but  you  know  what  poor 
Olivia  was  to  me  once." 

"Yes,  I  know  perfectly,"  re- 
plied Arnold,  cheerfully;  "but 
you  haven't  seen  her  for  thirty- 
Wo  years,  and  you  didn't  get 
rr.uch  good  of  her  living  at  the 
0":her  side  of  the  world." 

"I don't  want  to  argue  about  it," 
stid  the  Baron,  plaintively  (the  old 
Earon  never  cared  about  arguing 
with  his  son) ;  "  but  what  is  to  be 
d:>ne?  Can't  you  do  something, 
Arnold?" 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do, 
father?" — and  Arnold  helped  him- 
self to  four  roast-potatoes.  "I  am 
afraid  I  can't  bring  her  to  life 
a^ain."  Arnold's  spirits  and  appe- 
tite were  decidedly  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  family 
misfortune. 

"Then  is  it  not  very  dreadful?" 
inquired  Gabrielle,  utterly  mystified 
by  the  opposite  views  her  father  and 
Arnold  took  on  the  subject. 

"Nothing  for  you  to  cry  about. 
Will  you  pass  me  the  butter, 
Gabrielle?  And  why  are  you  not 
eating?  Why  are  neither  of  you 
eating? " 

"  But  how  could  I  eat?"  exclaimed 
the  old  Baron.  "How  could  I  eat 
as  long  as " 

"  As  long  as  aunt  Olivia  is  dead?" 
completed  Arnold  readily,  with  an 
imperceptible  twitch  of  his  eye- 
bio  ws.  "I  am  afraid  you  would 
find  this  inconvenient  in  the  long- 
run.  Come,  father,  I  must  insist 
or.  your  taking  something.  Ga- 
bilelle,  let  me  help  you." 

Arnold's  example  acted  with  won- 
derful power  in  restoring  the  spirits 
ard  appetites  of  both  father  and 
daughter.  Baron  Walther,  true 
to  his  fictitious  attachment,  had 


thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
raise  a  great  lamentation ;  but  after 
the  long  hours  of  wailing  and  de- 
spondency and  fasting,  it  was  rather 
a  relief  to  be  pressed  into  taking  a 
more  cheerful  view  of  the  matter, 
even  at  tha  sacrifice  of  the  more 
romantic  side  of  the  case. 

"In  what  shape  did  the  news 
come?"  naturally  asked  Arnold, 
after  comfort  had  in  some  degree 
been  restored  to  the  family  circle, 
and  his  own  appetite  been  deprived 
of  its  first  keen  edge. 

"A  letter  from  the  companion, 
and  the  certificate  of  the  burial 
enclosed,"  explained  his  father. 

"  Oh,  the  companion  !  that  Frau- 
lein  Lackenegg !  I  think  that  is 
her  name?" 

"Yes,  that  is  the  name;  poor 
Olivia  mentioned  it  in  one  of  her 
letters.  But  she  only  signs  her  first 
name  ;  something  odd  it  is, — I  can't 
remember  what  exactly.  I'll  give 
you  the  letter  ;  it  is  very  strangely 
written,  and  I  was  so  upset  at  the 
moment  that  I  could  hardly  make 
it  out." 

"  And  she  is  coming  to  live  with 
us,"  put  in  Gabrielle. 

"  The  dickens  she  is  !  She 
doesn't  say  so,  does  she?" 

"  Oh  no,  poor  thing !  she  does 
not  say  so  exactly.  She  only  wants 
to  come  to  us  for  a  few  months; 
and  we  are  bound  to  take  her,  of 
course.  You  know  my  uncle  Max 
in  his  will  commends  her  so  warmly 
to  all  the  members  of  the  family  j 
and  after  all  I  owe  to  him  and  to 
my  cousin  Olivia,  it  would  be  im- 
possible  " 

"But,  my  dear  father,"  inter- 
rupted Arnold,  while  cutting  him- 
self a  large  slice  of  the  home-baked 
bread,  "  I  am  sure  I  am  not  advo- 
cating the  course  of  having  Frau- 
lein  Lackenegg  turned  away  from 
our  door.  Let  her  have  a  home 
with  us,  by  all  means,  poor  old 
thing  !  I  was  only  a  little  startled 
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at  the  idea.  Where  is  the  letter  ? " 
he  inquired  presently,  having  risen 
from  the  supper-table. 

Two  papers  were  handed  him  by 
his  father :  the  one  a  letter  in  a 
woman's  writing — that  writing  they 


had  already  learnt  to  know  from 
aunt  Olivia's  letters,  which,  perhaps 
on  account  of  her  weak  eyesight, 
had  always  been  penned  by  the 
companion;  the  other  a  certificate 
drawn  out  as  follows : — 


*7"%^ 


(Translation  of  Certificate.) 

CERTIFICATE  OF  BURIAL. 

High-born  lady, 

Olivia  Bodenbach  Bodenbach ; 

died  January  3d  ; 

buried  January  5th,  1873, 

in  the  cemetery  of 

Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Kemedios  Cholula. 

MIGUEL  LOPEZ. 


"BARON  BODENBACH, — I  have  lost 
my  benefactress.  Perhaps  you  do 
not  know  who  I  am ;  but  you  may 
have  heard  of  your  cousin's  com- 
panion. 

"  I  enclose  the  certificate  of  your 
cousin  Baroness  Olivia  Bodenbach's 
burial.  Her  death  took  place  at 
Cholula  on  the  3d  of  January. 
Her  end  was  sudden. 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  home  with 
you  for  a  short  time1? — not  more 
than  two  or  three  months.  I  must 
come  to  Europe ;  and  there  is  no- 
where else  where  I  can  go  but  to 
you,  if  you  will  receive  me.  Soon 
I  hope  to  be  received  by  my  own 
relations. 

"I  don't  ask  you  to  receive  me 


on  charity,  for  I  am  not  quite  des- 
titute. Pecuniarily  I  shall  not  be 
a  burden  to  you. 

"  Hamburg,  I  suppose  is  the 
best  route  to  take.  I  have  been 
told  that  it  is  highly  improper  for 
a  girl  to  travel  alone,  but  there  is 
no  other  alternative ;  and  I  daresay 
I  shall  get  on  well  enough  without 
protection.  Surely  any  one  over 
twenty  ought  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  herself." 

Here  the  letter  ended,  and  was 
signed  merely  with  "Keata." 

Arnold  read  both  letter  and  cer- 
tificate through  attentively;  then 
laid  them  down  and  considered. 

"  Can  you  make  all   the  letter 
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out  1 "  asked  the  Baron.  "  Isn't  it 
strangely  written?  and  why  does 
she  say  she  is  over  twenty?  and 
ctJl  herself  a  girl?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  she  has  the 
right  to  call  herself  a  girl  if  she 
likes  ;  and  if  she  is  forty,  of  course 
she  is  over  twenty.  But  that  fact 
is  so  self-evident  that  she  need  not 
have  stated  it.  Otto  certainly  said 
she  was  forty  or  thereabouts,"  con- 
tinued Arnold,  staring  at  the  lines 
of  the  letter  pensively.  He  took 
up  the  certificate  again,  and  stared 
at  it  pensively  too.  "Odd,  untidy 
sort  of  scrawl  this ;  they  seem  to 
do  these  sort  of  things  without 
rcuch  method  over  there.  And 
what  is  the  good  of  sending  it  at 
all?  If  she  is  dead,  of  course  she 
is  huried  ;  at  least  it  is  to  be  hoped 
so.  Rather  informal,  this  way  of 
sending,  it  seems;  but  I  suppose 
we  shall  be  hearing  from  the  law- 
yors  soon." 

"  We  shall  be  reading  her  death 
ID  the  papers,"  sighed  the  old  Baron. 

"  Not  very  likely  that  it  should 
find  its  way  into  our  papers  here," 
remarked  Arnold.  Then,  after  an- 
other glance  at  the  letter,  "Bather 
<!' leer  fish  that  Fraulein  Lackenegg, 
it  strikes  me — a  strong-minded  old 
maid,  presumably." 

Two  days  later,  Arnold,  who  had 
apparently  been  engrossed  in  his 
newspaper,  suddenly  startled  his 
father  by  saying,  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  I  wonder  if  she  is  forty  ? " 

"  Who  is  forty  ?  What  are  you 
speaking  of?"  inquired  the  Baron, 
disturbed  in  the  after-dinner  slum- 
ber which  had  been  stealing  over 
him. 

"  Fraulein  Lackenegg." 

"But  of  course  she  is  forty,  if 
0  tto  says  so ;  and  she  says  herself 
tli at  she  is  over  twenty." 

"She  might  be  twenty -one/' 
si;ggested  Arnold. 

"  Twenty  -  one  ! "     repeated    his 


father,  staring  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment. "  How  can  she  be  twenty- 
one?  What  have  you  got  into 
your  head,  Arnold?" 

Arnold  had  got  something  into 
his  head — an  idea  he  was  working 
out,  a  train  of  thought  he  was  fol- 
lowing up.  He  did  not  tell  his 
father  what  it  was ;  but  when  the 
Baron  suggested  writing  to  Otto  in 
order  to  clear*  up  the  companion's 
age,  he  answered  evasively,  "No, 
I  think  not  ;"  and  when,  that  same 
day,  he  sent  off  a  letter  to  his 
brother  with  the  announcement  of 
their  aunt's  death,  there  was  no 
mention  in  it  of  Fraulein  Lacken- 
egg, or  the  prospect  of  her  coming 
to  Europe. 

Within  the  last  few  days  there 
had  also  come  a  letter  to  Arnold 
from  old  Boradembski,  who,  hav- 
ing been  commissioned  to  find  out 
in  a  delicate  and  roundabout  man- 
ner something  distinct  about  the 
amount  of  Otto's  fortune  and  ex- 
pectations, did  so  in  a  way  that  was 
not  roundabout  at  all ;  and  this 
letter  had  appeared  to  Arnold  very 
satisfactory. 

As  yet,  no  further  intimation  of 
Miss  Bodenbach's  death  had  reached 
them;  of  course  none  could  reach 
them  till  the  next  mail.  The  old 
Baron  had  quite  calmed  down 
again,  and  had  got  accustomed  to 
the  idea  that  there  was  no  "  dearly- 
beloved  cousin  Olivia"  living  and 
breathing  at  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  Arnold  never  had  been 
much  startled  by  the  news.  There 
was  nothing  particularly  startling 
in  the  intelligence  of  Miss  Boden- 
bach's  death :  she  was  not  very 
much  past  fifty,  it  is  true,  but  they 
had  known  that  her  health  was  not 
strong ;  and  the  Bodenbach  family 
were  not  long-lived,  as  a  rule.  Her 
death  could  not  in  any  way  affect 
them  materially,  according  to  the 
dispositions  of  uncle  Max's  pro- 
perty. The  only  palpable  difference, 
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in  fact,  which  it  would  bring  to 
them,  was  the  advent  of  this  Frau- 
lein  Lackenegg,  this  companion 
whom  they  felt  bound  to  receive,  in 
regard  to  the  wishes  expressed  in 
their  uncle  Max's  will;  and  after 
all,  this  would  only  be  a  change  for 
a  few  months. 

Arnold,  by  his  father's  desire, 
had  written  a  politely-worded  letter 
to  Fraulein  Lackenegg,  expressing 
the  proper  amount  of  family  sorrow 
for  the  misfortune  which  had  come 
to  pass ;  asking  for  more  particulars 
and  details  of  Miss  Bodenbach's 


death ;  and  begging  her  to  regard 
their  house  as  her  home  for  as  long 
as  might  be  convenient. 

Just  about  the  time  that  this 
letter  was  reaching  its  destination, 
the  person  for  whom  it  was  des- 
tined was  reaching  Europe;  and 
just  as  Arnold  was  wondering  in- 
differently whether  this  mail  would 
bring  them  any  further  news  from 
Mexico,  'the  whole  family  were 
startled  by  another  letter  in  the 
same  handwriting  as  the  last,  but 
not  coming  from  Mexico. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. APRIL   FOOLS. 


'Erschien    .     .    . 
Ein  Madchen  schon  und  wunderbar. 

Sie  war  nicht  in  dem  Thai  geboren, 
Man  wusste  nicht,  woher  sie  kara. " 

— Das  Ma.dcJien  atia  der  Fremde :  SCHILLER. 


It  was  the  1st  of  April,  the  day 
of  fools  and  fool-making.  The  sun 
was  shining  outside ;  and  Gabrielle, 
being  in  one  of  her  hysterically  gay 
moods,  had  thrown  herself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  task  of  waylay- 
ing, entrapping,  puzzling,  and  gener- 
ally aggravating  the  persons  of  her 
surrounding.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  there  were  only  Arnold  and 
her  father  whom  she  could  operate 
upon ;  and  these  two  victims  there- 
fore came  in  for  an  undue  share  in 
her  petty  experiments.  From  morn- 
ing till  mid-day  neither  of  her  two 
relations  were  allowed  to  enjoy  an 
hour  of  undisturbed  peace;  there 
was  a  succession  of  starts  and  mys- 
tifications, followed  invariably  by 
Gabrielle's  cry  of  "April  fool!" 
There  was  salt  in  the  sugar-basin 
at  breakfast,  and  pounded  sugar  in 
all  the  salt  -  cellars ;  there  was  a 
horrible  compound  in  the  teapot 
in  place  of  the  genuine  infusion; 
when  her  father  took  up  his  hat  to 
go  out,  a  shower  of  empty  snail- 
shells  came  clattering  out  of  it ;  and 


when  Arnold  was  putting  on  his 
high  boots  in  a  great  hurry,  he 
found  a  clothes-brush  rammed  down 
into  each  :  there  were  false  mes- 
sages coming  at  every  minute,  and 
numberless  notes  addressed  to  Baron 
Bodenbach,  or  Baron  Arnold  Bod- 
enbach — all  invariably  containing 
the  words  "April  fool!"  Arnold 
was  twice  sent  to  his 'father  in  a 
hurry,  to  find  that  the  old  Baron 
had  never  asked  for  him  :  and  once 
Baron  Walther  was  entreated  to  go- 
to the  window,  as  his  son  was  wait- 
ing to  point  out  something  to  him 
in  the  avenue  ;  and  having  got  out 
of  his  easy- chair  to  comply  with 
the  request,'  was  startled  by  his 
daughter  bursting  into  the  room, 
and  terrified  by  the  shrill  and  often- 
repeated  cry  of  "  April  fool ! " 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  yes,"  said 
the  old  man,  in  a  scared  tone ;  "  I 
understand  quite  well,  but  I  wish 
you  would  not  scream  so  loud.  Sa 
glad,  though,  to  see  you  in  such 
spirits,  dear  Gabrielle." 

Even  a  strong  man's  nerves  will 
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end  by  being  unstrung  by  such  a 
C3urse  of  trivial  alarms.  By  the 
middle  of  the  day  the  old  Baron 
vras  completely  off  his  balance :  to 
touch  a  book  or  taste  food  was  a 
matter  fraught  with  perils ;  he 
Tould  look  round  nervously  on  en- 
tering a  room,  half  afraid  lest  some 
hidden  danger  were  lurking  at  his 
elbow ;  he  saw  a  trap  in  every  chair 
or  footstool,  and  shrank  back  in 
alarm  at  the  sound  of  his  daughter's 
s^ep.  At  last,  after  Arnold  had 
nearly  broken  his  leg  in  stumbling 
over  a  complicated  apparatus  of 
twine  disposed  across  the  door  of 
his  bedroom,  patience  and  temper 
alike  gave  way,  and  he  made  a 
stand.  Gabrielle,  at  length  fright- 
ened into  passiveness,  consoled  her- 
self by  devoting  the  rest  of  the 
forenoon  to  fabricating  a  mysterious 
and  deceptive  parcel  for  the  old 
family  doctor. 

When  a  letter  with  the  Trieste 
post-mark  was  put  into  Arnold's 
band,  he  had  his  greatcoat  and  high 
boots  on,  preparatory  to  riding  over 

to  N .  He  turned  the  letter 

over  and  looked  at  it  suspiciously, 
having  first  glanced  at  his  sister 
•with  inquiring  severity;  but  this 
time  there  was  innocence  written 
on  Gabrielle' s  face — she  was  tying 
up  the  last  knot  of  the  doctor's 
jarcel. 

"  Is  that  another  of  those  April 
letters,  or  whatever  you  call 
them?"  inquired  the  old  Baron, 
anxiously. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  it  looks 
remarkably  like  it,"  said  his  son, 
having  perused  the  note.  "Don't 
exactly  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  immediate 
action,  at  any  rate.  I  shall  be  back 
at  six,  and  we  can  hold  a  conclave 
then.  Here,  father,"  and  he  tossed 
the  paper  across  to  the  Baron,  took 
tip  his  riding-whip,  left  the  room, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  trotted 
clown  the  avenue,  leaving  Baron 


Walther  and  Gabrielle  to  make  of 
the  letter  the  most  they  could. 

"  TRIESTE,  March  Slst. 

"I  have  come  by  Trieste,  after 
all ;  the  steamers  suited  better  than 
the  Hamburg  ones.  The  passage  was 
horribly  bad — equinoctial  gales,  I 
was  told.  I  am  a  little  tired,  and 
shall  stay  here  till  I  am  rested — 
perhaps  some  days.  As  soon  as  I 
am  rested  I  shall  come.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  expected  me  by 
this  mail,  but  I  hope  I  am  not 
coming  too  soon. 

"Do  not  think  me  forward  ;  it  is 
the  only  thing  I  could  do.  There 
are  circumstances  necessitating  my 
leaving  Mexico  which  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  explain  to  you  later. 

"KEATA." 

"  Well,"  said  Arnold,  that  even- 
ing on  his  return  from  N" , 

"what  do  you  make  of  the  letter? 
and  have  you  come  to  any  conclu- 
sions about  it  ? " 

The  old  Baron  had  come  to  no 
conclusions  at  all,  except  that  the 
letter  was  probably  an  April  fool. 

"My  first  impression  too.  Let 
me  have  another  look  at  it,  and  I 
will  give  you  my  verdict." 

"  Genuine,'7  he  pronounced — 
"  quite  genuine,"  after  having  sub- 
mitted the  post-mark  and  stamp  to 
a  critical  examination. 

"I  can't  feel  quite  sure,"  said 
his  father,  shaking  his  head  still 
incredulously;  an  atmosphere  of 
April  fools  had  gone  far  towards  de- 
stroying the  old  Baron's  confiding 
disposition. 

"No  doubt  about  it;  it  is  gen- 
uine," repeated  Arnold ;  and  the 
Baron,  who  was  accustomed  to  be 
lieve  implicitly  in  what  his  son 
said,  was  soon  brought  to  believe 
also  that  it  was  genuine. 

"But  then,  do  you  really  mean 
to  say  that  my  poor  cousin  Olivia's 
companion  is  in  Europe  ?  " 
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"Well,  you  see  she  says  so," 
answered  Arnold,  drily. 

"  But  then  she  has  not  waited  to 
hear  from  us,  apparently." 

"  Apparently  not." 

"What  can  make  her  in  such  a 
hurry?" 

"  My  dear  father,  I  am  perfectly 
unable  to  form  a  conjecture;  she 
talks  about  circumstances,  and  holds 
out  hopes  of  explaining  them  some 
day." 

"  Well,  but  what  is  to  be  done, 
Arnold?" 

"  Have  the  bed  in  the  spare  room 
made,  and  buy  an  extra  cup,  saucer, 
and  plate,  if  we  have  not  got  enough 
in  the  house.  That  is  all  I  can 
suggest." 

"  But  there  are  quite  enough  cups 
in  the  house,"  put  in  Gabrielle. 

"  I  do  wish  you  would  not  treat 
the  matter  so  trivially,  Arnold," 
said  Baron  Walther,  plaintively. 
"  Remember  what  I  owe  to  my 
cousin  Olivia.  After  all  she  was 
to  me  once,  I  could  not  bear  to 
treat  anybody  who  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  her  in  any  way 
with " 

"  With  slight  1  no,  of  course  not, 
father ;  but  what  else  can  you  sug- 
gest?" 

"Suggest?  oh,  I  didn't  mean  to 
suggest ;  but  how  is  she  to  get 
here?" 

"  Of  course  we  will  send  the  dog- 
cart for  her — that  goes  for  granted; 
I  never  meant  her  to  walk  from  the 
station." 

"  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well ;  but 
how  is  she  to  get  from  Trieste  to 

X ?  Surely  some  of  us  ought 

to  go  and  fetch  her  ? " 

"Some  of  us  fetch  her,  father? 
How  very  unnecessary  !  If  she  has 
been  able  to  get  from  Mexico  to 
Trieste  without  assistance,  she  can 
surely  find  her  way  from  Trieste  to 
Steinbiihl. 

"Ah  yes,  Arnold;  but  do  not 
speak  so  fast.  Eemember  all  that 


I  owe  to  the  memory  of  my  cousin 
Olivia.  The  poor  thing  may  be  old 
and  in  bad  health " 

"Yes,  but  she  may  be  young," 
interrupted  Arnold,  "and  in  ex- 
cellent health.  You  know  we  have 
not  cleared  up  that  point  yet." 

"And  it  would  be  heartless  of 
us,"  continued  the  old  Baron,  with- 
out hearing  his  son's  remark,  "  to 
expose  her  to  the  disagreeables  of 
travelling  alone.  I  really  think, 
Arnold,  considering  all. that  I  owe 
to  my  cousin,  that  one  of  us  ought 
to  go  and  fetch  her."  And  having 
given  forth  this  independent  opin- 
ion, the  Baron  leant  back  further 
in  his  arm-chair. 

Arnold  continued  smoking  in  si- 
lence. 

The  family  conclave  was  being 
held  in  the  family  sitting-room — 
the  room  which  was  the  centre  of 
life  at  Steinbiihl.  There  was  a 
more  orthodox  drawing-room,  but 
it  was  rarely  used,  in  winter  never 
at  all.  The  sitting-room  was  easier 
to  heat  and  pleasanter  to  sit  in.  It 
was  a  room  almost  square  in  shape, 
with  a  rather  low  ceiling — all  the 
ceilings  were  low  at  Steinbiihl. 
The  paper  on  the  walls  and  the 
carpets  on  the  floor  dated  from 
some  remote  period ;  and  nobody 
had  thought  of  renewing  them, 
even  when  other  things  about  the 
house  were  getting  renewed.  The 
sitting-room  was  not  intended  for 
ornament — it  was  intended  for  com- 
fort alone ;  and  shabby  as  it  might 
appear  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  it 
certainly  was  comfortable — an  apart- 
ment dear  to  every  member  of  the 
Bodenbach  family.  It  was  fur- 
nished with  every  odd  and  end  of 
furniture  in  the  house :  chairs  and 
tables  and  book-shelves,  which  had 
come  out  of  other  rooms,  or  had 
survived  other  sets  of  furniture ; 
carpets  which  had  grown  too  shabby 
for  the  drawing-room;  footstools 
and  cushions  in  woollen  embroidery, 
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worked  by  Earoness  Bodenbach, 
who  had  had  a  passion  for  wool- 
work during  her  married  life,  and 
n  3W  too  far  faded  to  be  used  except 
in  the  strictest  privacy  of  the  family 
circle.  No  two  chairs  in  the  room 
were  covered  with  the  same  ma- 
terial, no  two  tables  of  the  same 
shape.  In  one  corner  stood  the 
rickety  old  pianoforte,  now  seldom 
used;  the  old  Baron's,  formidable 
arm-chair  stood  here  also — a  very 
wide -seated,  ample -backed  chair, 
with  heavy  walnut  carvings  about 
the  arms  and  legs,  also  a  wreck 
from  former  days.  Gabrielle's 
chaise-longue  was  positively  the 
only  new  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
room.  The  walls  were  pretty  well 
covered,  but  the  pictures  which 
hang  there  were  quite  as  miscel- 
laneous as  the  furniture ;  prints 
coloured  and  uncoloured,  litho- 
graphs, photographs,  pencil-draw- 
ings, and  two  or  three  small  oil- 
paintings;  these  latter,  family  por- 
traits, a  few  unfortunately- circum- 
stanced ancestors,  who,  like  the 
furniture,  had  been  considered  too 
shabby  for  the  drawing-room,  and 
had  been  excluded  from  the  ranks 
ol1  their  better -preserved  relatives. 
Amongst  these  banished  bearers  of 
the  Bodenbach  name  was  a  very 
small  and  very  dingy  painting  of 
Maximilian  Bodenbach,  taken  as  a 
very  young  man;  a  strikingly  hand- 
some face,  the  beauty  of  the  fea- 
tures not  even  to  be  disguised  by 
tie  bad  execution,  and  the  hardly 
vt  lied  expression  of  sensuality  and 
conceit  marking  the  lines  of  his 
mouth  and  chin.  On  the  strength 
ol  the  last  year's  events,  Baron 
"\A Either  had  made  a  move  towards 
having  his  uncle's  picture  newly 
framed  and  varnished,  and  hung  in 
a  place  of  honour  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  but  Arnold,  in  his  matter-of- 
fact  way,  had  thrown  cold  water  on 
the  idea,  and  as  yet  uncle  Max 
remained  in  his  obscure  position. 


At  the  further  end  of  the  sitting- 
room  a  glass  door  opened  on  to  the 
creeper-overgrown  balcony,  whence 
on  either  side  a  flight  of  worm- 
eaten  wooden  steps  led  down  to 
the  gravel  below.  In  summer  this 
door  usually  stood  open,  but  now 
it  was  still  tightly  closed  and 
barricaded  with  matting  and  sand- 
bags against  draughts  from  with- 
out ;  and  the  creepers  on  the 
balcony  had  not  yet  begun  to  put 
out  their  fresh  green  shoots,  but 
looked  like  an  ugly  network  of 
coarse  black  rope. 

On  this  evening  of  the  1st  of 
April  the  three  members  of  the  Bo- 
denbach family  were  sitting  togeth- 
er, exactly  in  the  same  way,  almost 
in  the  same  positions,  in  which  they 
had  sat  together  every  evening  dur- 
ing the  past  winter :  the  Baron  in 
his  gigantic  arm-chair,  with  a  news- 
paper on  his  knee  and  a  pair  of 
spectacles  on  his  nose ;  Arnold  also 
in  an  arm-chair,  but  of  more  mod- 
erate proportions,  and  also  with  a 
newspaper,  but  without  spectacles 
of  course,  and  smoking  a  Virginia 
cigar ;  Gabrielle  reclining  on  her 
sofa,  not  occupied  with  doing  any- 
thing in  particular,  her  Italian  grey- 
hound beside  her  on  the  floor,  lying 
on  the  most  faded  of  the  woolwork 
footstools.  It  was  the  last  half- 
hour  before  supper-time ;  the  shut- 
ters were  closed  and  the  room 
maderately  lighted  by  a  pair  of 
lamps.  When  Arnold  had  smoked 
a  few  minutes  in  silence,  he  said, 
in  answer  to  his  father's  last  re- 
mark, "  I  suppose  you  mean  that  I 
ought  to  go  and  fetch  her,  father  1 
Isn't  that  it?"  Arnold's  tone  of 
voice  was  not  much  calculated  to 
encourage  any  hopes  his  father 
might  have  entertained  as  to  his 
fetching  Fraulein  Lackenegg. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  he  began,  in  a 
conciliatory  tone,  "neither  Gabri- 
elle nor  I  could  go  very  well." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  remarked 
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his  son,  grimly.  "  Well,  suppos- 
ing I  do  start  for  Trieste,  what  am 
I  expected  to  do  when  I  arrive 
there?" 

No  answer  from  the  old  Baron. 

"I  should  be  obliged  to  walk 
about  the  streets  inquiring  whether 
any  lady  has  arrived  from  Mexico. 
We  haven't  even  got  a  clue  to  her 
whereabouts,  you  see  " — taking  up 
the  letter  again.  "  She  has  not 
had  the  sense  even  to  put  the 
name  of  her  hotel ;  we  are  posi- 
tively without  clue.  Besides,  I 
haven't  an  inkling  of  what  she  is 
like,  not  even  whether  she  is  old 
or  young;  she  may  be  anything 
from  twenty  to  sixty." 

"  Gracious  me,  yes  ! "  suddenly 
interrupted  the  old  Baron ;  "  that 
would  never  do  —  I  quite  forgot. 
You  said  she  may  turn  out  to  be 
young?  You  could  not  travel 
all  the  way  from  Trieste  with  a 
young  girl.  Fancy  how  awkward 
the  position  would  be  !  " 

Arnold  looked  rather  amused. 

"  Why  awkward?"  asked  Gabri- 
elle  at  this  juncture.  "  Do  young 
ladies  give  more  trouble  than  old 
ones  in  travelling?" 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  need  neces- 
sarily be  awkward,"  said  Arnold; 
"but  I  know  the  position  would 
be  no  end  of  a  bore  to  me.  I 
suppose  if  I  gave  her  novels  to 
read,  it  would  keep  her  quiet,  and 
prevent  her  talking  to  me." 

"No,  no,  Arnold,  that  would 
never  do ;  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question."  And  Baron  Walther 
put  his  reading-spectacles  straight 
on  his  nose  and  looked  slightly 
shocked  at  his  son's  levity.  "  But, 
you  know,  you  might  go  to  Trieste 
and  see  whether  she  is  young  or 
old,  and  then — let  me  see,  if " 

"If  she  is  young,  leave  her  in 
the  lurch,"  broke  in  Arnold. 

"  No,  that  doesn't  do  either. 
But  surely  there  must  be  some 
way  of  arranging  it  ?  Let  me  see," 


said  the  Baron,  sitting  up  in  his 
easy-chair  and  applying  himself  to 
the  matter  in  hand.  "  If  one  only 
had  a  notion  about  her  age." 

"  Suppose  we  telegraph  and  ask 
her,"  suggested  his  son;  "only, 
you  see,  we  haven't  got  the 
address." 

"  But  perhaps  she  mightn't  like 
to  tell  her  age,"  remarked  Gabrielle, 
with  feminine  instinct,  from  the 
depths  of  her  sofa-cushions. 

"  If  somebody  else  could  only  go 
with  you,  to  make  it  proper,"  con- 
tinued the  old  Baron.  "I  myself 
could  not  stand  the  journey,  and 
Otto  is  not  here." 

"And  if  he  were,  it  would  not 
help  matters  much,"  interposed 
Arnold. 

"  And  Gabrielle  cannot  go  either. 

Perhaps  —  Hermine "  Baron 

Walther  hesitated.  "No,  no,  that 
will  not  do  either." 

Arnold  laughed  outright.  "Well, 
that  would  be  going  from  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire  with  a 
vengeance,  travelling  to  Trieste 
with  one  young  lady  in  order  to 
travel  back  with  two.  No,  we 
must  think  of  some  other  plan. 
I  declare  it  is  just  like  the  riddle 
of  the  fox,  the  goose,  and  the  bag 
of  corn.  I  think,  after  all,  you 
will  have  to  trust  to  my  discrimi- 
nation and  discretion  about  age; 
only  give  me  a  few  points-d'appui 
for  contingencies.  Down  to  what 
age  may  I  travel  with  her  ? " 

"  But,  Arnold,  I  cannot  say ;  it 
is  so  difficult  to  determine  " — and 
the  Baron  looked  very  much  dis- 
tressed. 

"  Shall  we  say  thirty-five?  "  per- 
sisted Arnold,  who  had  long  ago 
decided  in  his  mind  that  Fraulein 
Lackenegg  should  be  allowed  to 
travel  from  Trieste  alone,  whatever 
her  age  might  be.  "Or  let  us 
make  a  compromise;  may  I  travel 
with  her  if  she  is  young  and 
ugly?" 
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"  Really,  Arnold "  in  a  tone 

of  querulous  admonition. 

"  Or  old  and  good-looking  ]  And 
what  degree  of  ugliness  will  qua- 
lify her  ?  If  she  has  good  hair 
aid  bad  teeth?  or  bad  hair  and 
good  teeth?  Or " 

"  Arnold,  Arnold,  do  stop ;  you 
ace  confusing  me  so." 

"  I  suppose  if  she  squints " 

Arnold  was  beginning,  when  Ga- 
brielle's  Italian  greyhound  raised 
himself  slowly  on  his  faded  foot- 
S30ol  and  put  up  his  ears  in  a 
listening  attitude. 

"  Couche,  Cheri ;  there  is  noth- 
ing to  listen  to.  But  seriously, 
my  dear  father,  I  do  not  think 
h  is  worth  discussing  the  point 
further;  it  is  probably  too  late 
already.  If  I  started  now,  I 
should  very  likely  cross  her  on 
the  way.  Whatever  her  age  may 
be,  she  seems  able  and  inclined  to 
act  for  herself.  What  is  the  matter 
with  that  dog  of  yours,  Gabrielle  1 " 

Cheri  had  not  relaxed  his  listen- 
ing attitude ;  he  sat  immovable, 
only  his  long  greyhound  nose  quiv- 
ering with  emotion,  and  a  low, 
prolonged  growl  coming  from  the 
depths  of  his  narrow  chest. 

"  Why,  this  letter  was  written 
yesterday,"  went  on  Arnold.  "  If 
she  were  sharp,  she  might  be  here 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  even  rest- 
ing two  days ;  it  is  only  ten  hours 
from  Trieste,  after  all."  * 

"  The  day  after  to  -  morrow  ! " 
shrieked  Gabrielle,  starting  up  from 
her  cushions,  and  getting  off  her 
sofa  abruptly.  "  How  dreadful ! 
And  there  will  be  so  many  things 
to  be  done ;  the  room  to  get  ready, 
and  fowls  to  be  killed,  or  some- 
thing. I  shall  never  be  ready  in 
time."  And  the  youthful  house- 
keeper stood  with  her  hands  to- 
gether in  an  attitude  expressive  of 
the  deepest  perplexity,  as  if  med- 
itating an  instant  raid  upon  the 
hen-house. 


"Well,  I  suppose  it  won't  take 
you  two  days  to  murder  a  hen  or 
have  a  bed  made,"  said  her  brother, 
who  was  in  a  strangely  contradic- 
tory humour  to-night.  "What  is 
the  matter  with  that  dog?  "  Cheri 
had  leapt  off  his  cushion,  and 
broken  into  loud,  resounding,  per- 
sistent barks,  which  pierced  the 
ears,  and  drowned  conversation. 
The  maid-servant  now  came  into 
the  room ;  and  as  soon  as  Che"ri 
was  sufficiently  silenced,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  -  return  to  his 
footstool,  which  he  did  under  pro- 
test, and  where  he  sat  growling 
beneath  his  breath,  she  explained 
that  there  was  a  lady  outside  who 
asked  to  speak  to  Baron  Boden- 
bach. 

"There  have  been  so  many  of 
them  to-day,"  said  the  old  Baron, 
peevishly.  "  It  is  another  April 
fool,  of  course.  I  have  been  told 
four  times  to-day  that  somebody 
wanted  to  speak  to  me,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  leave  the  room  for 
any  one  now." 

"Depend  upon  it,  Gabrielle,  it 
is  some  revenge  of  the  doctor's  for 
that  parcel  of  yours  this  forenoon. 
I  think  you  ought  to  be  sent  out 
to  speak  to  her." 

"  No,  I  am  not  going  out.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  caught,"  pouted 
Gabrielle. 

"Well,  April  fool  or  no  April 
fool,  somebody  will  have  to  see 
her,"  remarked  Arnold.  "  We  can't 
have  an  April  fool  hanging  about 
the  house  till  midnight." 

"  Show  her  in  here,  then,  in 
heaven's  name  ! "  exclaimed  the 
old  Baron,  resignedly;  "and  be 
quick  about  it,  for  it  is  close  to 
supper-time." 

Half  a  minute  later  the  door 
opened  again,  and  a  small  white 
dog  trotted  in — a  small  white  dog, 
not  over- clean,  but  very  self-pos- 
sessed. The  small  dog  trotted  in 
and  made  straight  for  Che"ri's 
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cushion.  There  was  a  second's 
pause.  The  maid-servant  was  still 
holding  the  door  open,  but  the 
dimly -lighted  passage  outside  show- 
ed nothing.  The  three  members 
of  the  Bodenbach  family  looked 
expectantly  and  asked  themselves, 
"Is  this  all?"  Clearly  an  April 
fool !  The  small  white  dog  stopped 
within  two  paces  of  Cheri's  cushion 
and  set  itself  into  the  orthodox 
position  of  pointing  ;  then  advanc- 
ed slowly,  one  paw  in  front  of  the 
other,  with  eyes  steadily  fixed  on 
the  greyhound,  who  sat  the  while 
bolt  upright,  trembling  in  every 
limb  with  canine  hysterics,  his 
head  a  little  turned  away,  half 
nervously,  half  in  indignation,  pre- 
ferring not  to  meet  the  unflinching 
gaze  of  the  small  white  dog.  Then 
suddenly  from  the  dimly  -  lighted 
passage  a  tall,  slight  figure  in  black 
entered  the  room  quickly.  She 
came  in  quickly,  but  not  with  much 
assurance;  and  having  made  two 
steps  into  the  room,  she  hesitated 
and  stopped,  looking  shyly  about 
her. 

"  Are  you  an  April  fool  ? "  asked 
Gabrielle,  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  staring  at  the  new- 
comer with  very  wide-open  eyes. 


The  Baron  and  Arnold  had  risen 
also,  and  were  regarding  the  lady 
in  black  with  mingled  astonishment 
and  inquiry — the  Baron  with  his 
reading-spectacles  slipped  down  to 
the  extreme  point  of  his  nose, 
Arnold  with  the  stump  of  his 
Virginia  cigar  held  between  his 
fingers. 

The  stranger  had  a  thick  veil 
over  her  face  :  she  put  it  up  when 
Gabrielle  spoke ;  she  had  not  looked 
at  any  one  but  Gabrielle  yet. 

"May  I  ask  to  whom  we  have 
the  honour  of  speaking  ? "  said  Ar- 
nold, in  his  politest,  stiffest,  most 
frigid  tone. 

She  turned  her  head  quickly  to- 
wards him,  and  glanced  at  him  for 
a  moment  with  great,  dark,  ques- 
tioning eyes.  Whose  was  that  voice 
so  like  another's  voice? — that  face 
which  had  in  it  something  of 
another's  face1?  And  as  Arnold's 
gaze  met  hers,  he  asked  himself 
wonderingly,  "  Who  is  that  beauti- 
ful woman  ? " 

"I  am  not  an  April  fool,"  and 
her  clear  young  voice  trembled  a 
little  nervously,  and  a  vivid  colour 
came  into  her  face;  "I  am,  I  am 

"  She  hesitated.  "I  have 

come  from  Mexico." 


CHAPTER   XXVII. THE   LAST    TOAST. 


Le  terns  a  laisse  son  manteau 
De  vent,  de  froideur  et  de  pluye, 
Et  s'est  vestu  de  broderie 
De  soleil  luisant  cler  et  beau, 
II  n'y  a  beste  ni  oyseau 
Qu'en  son  jargon,  ne  chante  ou  crye 
Le  terns  a  quitte  son  manteau 
De  vent,  de  froideur  et  de  pluye." 

— CHARLES  D'ORLEANS  :  Le  Renouveau 
(fifteenth  century). 


With  the  end  of  March  a  sudden 
burst  of  spring  had  broken  the 
bonds  of  the  long  Polish  winter; 
without  preparation,  without  warn- 
ing, it  came.  The  day  before,  every- 
thing was  still  deep  winter — as 
deep  a  winter  as  elsewhere  in 
January,  the-  snow  lying  unmelted 
on  the  earth,  the  lake  at  Kzeszoldw 


still  frozen  and  hard.  Next  day, 
of  a  sudden,  the  sun  shone  out 
warm  and  bright,  and  a  great  kind- 
ly breath  of  mild  spring  air  came 
and  touched  the  snow  and  the  ice, 
and  bade  them  make  haste  and 
depart.  And  great  haste  they  did 
make  ;  they  dripped  and  dropped 
from  all  the  roofs  and  from  every 
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branch  and  twig,  scuttling  and 
hurrying  out  of  sight,  but  hardly 
fast  enough  for  the  flowers,  that 
began  pushing  their  impatient  heads 
out  of  the  damp  earth  before  even 
the  snow  was  well  melted.  The 
daisies  that  were  beginning  to  open 
their  baby  eyes,  under  the  elm- 
trees  on  the  dam,  blinked  aston- 
ishedly  at  the  large  fields  of  ice 
that  floated  about  in  the  lake,  jost- 
ling against  each  other,  and  getting 
softer  and  slushier  and  less  like  ice 
every  minute.  A  week  ago  the 
sledges  had  still  been  running  mer- 
rily over  the  lake,  as  they  had 
done  since  November;  but  now 
their  reign  was  over  for  this  year, 
and  they  had  retired  into  private 
life.  On  the  first  day  of  the  thaw, 
the  spring  had  been  inaugurated  by 
the  collapsing  of  the  ice  under  one 
of  those  foolhardy  little  sledges  that 
would  still  insist  on  believing  that 
the  ice  was  firm.  This  was  the 
signal  for  abandoning  the  road 
across  the  lake — the  signal  which 
the  peasants  invariably  wait  for. 
Until  some  one  amongst  them  has 
had  a  ducking,  they  will  not  give 
up  this  convenient  short  cut  to  and 
from  their  homes.  On  the  branches 
of  the  elm- trees,  too,  there  was 
great  cawing  and  flapping  of  wings. 
1  he  big  grey  crows  were  preparing 
to  build  their  nests :  only  two  or 
three  of  them  did  not  caw,  and  did 
not  flap  their  wings,  for  they  were 
lying  cold  and  stiff  on  the  ground 
beneath  the  trees.  The  spring  had 
come  too  late  for  them !  As  for 
the  chaffinches  and  sparrows,  who 
had  no  dignity  to  preserve,  they 
flaw  about  tumultuously,  chirping 
a  id  singing  with  the  whole  strength 
oc  their  little  throats — singing  over 
the  winter's  departure,  and  singing 
ii  i  the  glories  of  spring-time. 

Ah,  but  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  birds  and  flowers,  and  to 
d  well  upon  sparrows  and  daisies ! 
Spring  is  a  season  of  poetry,  cer- 
tainly, but  it  has  its  prosaic  side 


too  —  at  least,  it  has  in  Poland. 
When  the  sun  shines  out  with  a  sud- 
den warmth,  and  the  snow  begins 
melting  with  a  rush,  the  natural 
consequence  is,  in  that  land  of  rich, 
soft  earth,  and  scanty  pavements 
and  primitive  roads,  that  streets  and 
highways  and  byways  become  alike 
flooded,  and  wellnigh  impassable. 
The  consequence,  in  short,  of  that 
poetical  burst  of  spring,  is  a  very 
unpoetical  state  of  slushy  mud. 
Whoever  is  wise,  and  can  choose 
for  himself,  will  avoid  leaving  the 
precincts  of  his  dwelling-place  dur- 
ing this  period,  until  nature  has 
calmed  and  settled  down  a  little 
into  normal  existence.  It  is  small 
consolation,  when  you  are  sticking 
in  the  middle  of  a  muddy  road, 
with  the  liquid  mire  pouring  in  at 
the  sides  of  your  vehicle — it  is  a 
very  poor  consolation  indeed,  to 
hear  the  birds  singing  gaily  on  the 
bushes  alongside,  and  to  see  the 
fresh  grass  sprouting  under  the 
hedgerows.  Not  all  the  beauties 
of  spring  will  at  moments  like 
these  reconcile  you  to  the  incon- 
veniences which  it  brings  in  its 
train.  This,  of  course,  only  the 
opinion  of  a  prejudiced  outsider; 
everything  that  one  has  been  born 
and  bred  up  to  from  childhood  be- 
comes natural,  perhaps  congenial — 
even  mud.  The  Poles  certainly 
do  not  trouble  themselves  much 
about  such  a  trifling  inconvenience. 
If  the  road  is  bad — well,  they  will 
just  have  to  put  in  four  horses 
instead  of  two,  and  drive  three 
hours  instead  of  one.  A  Pole  will 
rarely  let  the  bad  state  of  the  roads 
stand  in  the  way  of  important  busi- 
ness, and  never  in  the  way  of  any 
pleasure,  however  unimportant. 
Even  though  they  are  free  to 
choose  for  themselves,  they  are  not 
wise  enough,  or  are  perhaps  too 
wise,  to  put  themselves  out  of  their 
way  on  account  of  the  mud. 

The  2d  of  April  was  the  feast- 
day  of  a  personage  of  importance, 
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no  less  than  the  universal  favourite 
of  that  neighbourhood,  old  Bora- 
dembski ;  and  many  carriages  were 
wending  their  way  that  forenoon 
towards  Eoradembski's  country 
residence,  which  country  residence 
was,  in  fact,  a  group  of  farm-build- 
ings, with  a  very  modest  dwelling- 
house  attached  to  it.  This  celebra- 
tion of /e^e-days  is  a  very  important 
feature  in  Polish  social  life.  These 
days  are  landmarks  in  the  year,  the 
periods  which  can  be  looked  for- 
ward to  as  occasions  when  one  will 
with  certainty  meet  all  one's  friends 
and  most  of  one's  acquaintances — 
a  species  of  impromptu  patriarchal 
gathering,  when  people  come  to 
mark  their  esteem  or  affection  for 
the  to-be-feted  personage,  ready  to 
take  their  part  in  any  gaiety  which 
may  be  a-going,  and  where  every- 
body is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome. 
There  is  always  an  uncertainty 
hovering  about  these  patriarchal 
gatherings,  quite  different  from  the 
formal  etiquette  of  invited  parties 
— a  pleasing  uncertainty  as  to  the 
number  of  guests  that  may  event- 
ually turn  up,  which  must  be  par- 
ticularly pleasing  to  the  house- 
keeper, who  is  expected  to  enter- 
tain them,  and  who  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  contingency  of  fifty 
people  to  feed,  as  well  as  the  pos- 
sibility that  only  five  may  appear. 
Chance  determines  everything,  and 
also  to  a  great  extent  the  popularity 
or  importance  of  the  individual  in 
question.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
whoever  comes  to  such  a  gathering 
is  not  allowed  to  get  away  before 
evening — usually  not  before  next 
morning ;  and  into  this  space  of 
time  are  crammed  more  meals  than 
are  usually  eaten  in  three  days  of 
•ordinary  life.  After  the  solemn 
dinner — the  only  regular  meal  of 
the  day — other  refections  of  nonde- 
script nature,  and  composed  chiefly 
of  the  dinner  remains,  are  served  at 
irregular  intervals  of  two  and  three 
hours.  As  soon  as  lights  are  lit, 


dancing  begins  among  the  young 
people.  No  music  has  been  pro- 
vided ;  everything  is  left  to  chance 
here  too.  Then  when  people  begin 
talking  of  going,  the  host  invariably 
presses  everybody  warmly  to  stay 
for  the  night,  offering  —  with  a 
noble  disregard  to  the  size  of  his 
house  and  the  number  of  his  guests 
— to  put  them  all  up  indiscrimi- 
nately. After  all,  the  size  of  the 
house  does  not  affect  the  matter 
much ;  it  is  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing simple  manner :  All  the  beds 
in  the  house  are  given  up  to  the 
ladies,  and  all  the  sofas  and  chairs 
to  the  old  gentlemen ;  as  for  those 
who  remain  over  after  this  allotment 
— the  young  men — they  are  accom- 
modated by  straw  being  laid  down 
on  the  floor  of  the  largest  room  in 
the  house,  after  the  good  old  medi- 
eval fashion,  and  invited  to  take 
their  repose  on  this  rustic  couch. 

As  I  have  said,  there  were  many 
carriages  wending  their  way  through 
the  mud  on  this  particular  feast-day 
in  question ;  from  all  the  points  of 
the  compass  they  were  making  to- 
wards BlotoV.  The  air  was  blow- 
ing mildly  about  with  a  delicious 
suggestion  of  newly  -  sprung  -  up 
flower-life  in  its  breath,  and,  though 
the  snow  had  not  yet  been  gone 
many  days,  fragrant  with  violets. 
There  were  great  patches  of  them, 
purple  patches,  among  the  fresh 
grass  at  the  roadside ;  violets  strag- 
gling out  from  the  shade  of  the 
woods  which  skirted  the  road  in 
this  direction;  and  further  in,  un- 
der the  shadows  of  the  oak-trees, 
and  between  the  still  leafless  bushes, 
the  snowdrops  had  shot  up  with 
their  stiff -pointed  green  sheaths, 
piercing  through  the  fallen  brown 
leaves,  crumbling  and  dead  now — 
the  leaves  which  had  been  green  on 
the  branches  last  summer. 

Blot6w  stood  on  a  little  elevation; 
not  much  of  an  elevation,  not  de- 
serving more  than  the  name  of  a 
small  hillock,  but  still  steep  enough, 
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a:id  with  so  sharp  a  turn,  as  to  make 
those  forty  yards  or  so  of  ascent  a 
vary  bad  pull  for  the  horses,  and  a 
trying  moment  for  a  nervous  person. 
The  successive  batches  of  visitors 
getting  dragged  up  the  hillock  to- 
day, were  cheered  and  encouraged 
a~  the  moment  of  their  trial  by 
the  inspiriting  sight  of  old  Bor- 
adembski  standing  on  the  steps 
o ::  his  house,  and  waving  them  on 
to  victory  with  a  large  blue  cotton 
pocket-handkerchief.  Good  old 
loradembski !  He  had  lived  thirty 
y  3ars  in  this  place ;  had  been  tugged 
up  this  hill,  and  seen  his  friends 
tugged  up,  during  thirty  years;  had 
bsen  at  intervals  upset  in  taking 
that  sharp  turn,  and  likewise  seen 
n.any  of  his  friends  upset  times 
innumerable ;  and  yet  never  had 
the  necessity  struck  him  of  better- 
ing the  condition  of  existing  things. 
This  road  had  been  the  same  for 
fifty  or  sixty  years;  it  had  done 
fc-r  other  men  before  him,  so  why 
should  it  not  do  for  him? 

This  farm  of  BlotoV,  like  almost 
a]l  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood, 

b  ilonged  to  the  rich  Prince  R ; 

bat  Boradembski  had  lived  there 
so  long  that  he  almost  felt  as  if  it 
belonged  to  him.  No  one  could 
imagine  Blotdw  without  Borademb- 
ski, or  Boradembski  without  Blotow. 
A  nd  yet  there  had  been  a  time,  now 
some  ten  years  ago,  when  it  seemed 
a^  if  Blot6w  and  its  master  were  to 

part  company.     Prince  R, be- 

tl. ought  himself  in  an  evil  hour  of 
raising  all  his  rents.  He  sent  for 
Boradembski  and  told  him  that 
either  he  must  leave  the  farm  or 
p  ty  nearly  double  the  rent  he  had 
b'^en  paying  hitherto.  To  this 
Boradembski  demurred,  saying  that 
svch  a  sum  was  out  of  his  reach. 
"  Then  if  you  won't  pay  it  the  Jew 
will  do  so,"  said  the  noble  Prince, 
opening  the  door  of  the  apartment 
ai  id  calling  out  to  a  ragged  Hebrew 
outside,  "  Say,  Jew,  how  much  will 
you  give?" 


"  Four  thousand  !  "  shrieked  out 
the  unclean  wretch,  holding  up 
that  number  of  filthy  fingers. 

Old  Boradembski  drew  up  his 
gigantic  figure  proudly  to  its  full 
height.  "  If  the  Jew  gives  four 
thousand,  then  so  will  I." 

''That's  right,"  said  the  Prince; 
"  then  you  keep  the  farm,"  and  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  him. 

But  Boradembski  did  not  take 
the  proffered  hand;  he  did  some- 
thing quite  unusual  for  him — he 
put  both  his  huge  hands  behind 
his  broad  back,  and  bowing  coldly 
to  his  landlord,  left  the  room. 

The  danger  of  that  one  sharp 
turn  once  over,  the  guests  were 
received  by  Boradembski  at  the 
door  in  his  most  hospitable  style. 
He  was  delighted  to  see  everybody, 
not  only  as  a  form  of  speech,  but 
really  and  truly  delighted.  His  face 
was  beaming  with  even  more  than 
its  ordinary  cheerfulness,  his  slaps 
on  the  back  were  more  resounding, 
and  his  squeezings  of  fingers  if  pos- 
sible more  annihilating,  than  usual. 

An  Englishman  will  not  invite 
his  friends  unless  he  can  afford  to 
entertain  them,  and  no  one  can  say 
that  he  is  not  right.  The  Pole 
does  not  calculate  so  far.  He  is 
always  delighted  to  see  his  friends 
whether  he  can  afford  it  or  not,  and 
his  friends  will  always  come  unin- 
vited to  see  him,  without  contem- 
plating the  possibility  of  their 
visits  being  an  inconvenience.  He 
would  rather  scrimp  himself  for 
weeks,  than  forego  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  friends  around  him. 

"  Ah,  F !  I  knew  you  would 

come  early;  so  glad  to  see  you 
looking  so  well.  Your  bay  took 
the  hill  capitally.  What  do  you 
say  to  this  splendid  weather  ?  The 
very  thing  we  wanted  for  the  oats." 
"  God  bless  you,  my  son !  so  you 
have  found  it  worth  your  while  to 
ride  out  from  Rzeszol6w  for  old  Bora- 
dembski's  feast-day  ? "  "  Your  most 
humble  servant,  Countess ;  I  kiss 
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your  hand.  You  are  enjoying  this 
lovely  weather ;  the  sunshine  makes 
me  feel  quite  young  again."  "Ah, 

here  comes  D ! "  as  a  vehicle, 

deeply  coated  with  mud,  struggles 
up  the  hill.  "  I  told  you  the  road 
from  G was  in  capital  condi- 
tion. A  little  soft  1  Oh,  but  that 
will  mend  soon !  a  fault  on  the 
right  side;  doesn't  batter  the  horses' 
legs."  "  Ah,  here  is  a  surprise  ! 
actually  Ledinski  in  person.  "Wel- 
come to  my  roof ! "  Ledinski  was 
an  old  gentleman,  the  retired  post- 
master of  Ezeszo"16w.  Although 
hardly  ranking  among  the  country 
gentry,  yet  he  was  a  good  friend 
and  old  schoolfellow  of  Borademb- 
ski,  who  in  his  large  -  hearted 
sympathies  counted  his  friends  in 
all  ranks  of  life.  He  was  never 
seen  otherwise  than  dressed  in 
black  from  head  to  foot,  whiskers 
and  hair  dyed  black  to  match.  It 
was  a  well-known  fact,  one  which 
Ledinski  himself  talked  of  with 
pride,  that  he  had  never  been 
photographed,  never  received  a 
telegram,  and  never  seen  a  railway. 
He  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  very 
good  friend  of  Boradembski's,  but 
during  the  last  twenty  years  had 
never  found  time  to  drive  out  as 
far  as  Blot6w.  His  emotions  were 
easily  stirred,  whether  for  pleasure 
or  for  pain,  and  invariably  took  the 
form,  rather  inconvenient  for  a  man, 
of  dissolving  into  tears.  At  this 
moment,  as  he  stands  on  the  door- 
step in  his  coal-black  suit,  holding 
Boradembski's  hand,  two  large  tears 
are  rolling  heavily  down  his  cheeks; 
he  tries  to  bring  out  some  flowery 
speech  about  old  friendship  and 
spring  blossoms,  but  chokes  in  the 
middle,  and  has  to  stop. 

"All  right;  yes,  I  know,  my 
dear  old  brother,"  says  Borademb- 
ski,  in  his  cheery  voice.  "  Get 
along  with  you  into  the  house,  Iza 
will  take  charge  of  you  all.  I  see 
another  carriage  coming." 

The  lady  referred  to  by  the  name 


of  Iza  was  Boradembski's  married 
daughter  (for  Boradembski  has 
had  a  wife  once,  but  she  has  died 
thirty  years  or  so  ago).  While  her 
father  was  putting  the  visitors 
through  a  first  phase  of  reception 
on  the  door-steps,  Iza  was  putting 
others  through  a  second  one  in  the 
drawing-room  within — a  middle- 
sized,  low -roofed  room,  rather  out 
of  proportion  to  the  large  company 
which  is  filling  it  more  at  every 
minute.  Gentlemen  in  evening 
dress  (for  Poles  are  always  fond  of 
rushing  into  evening  dress  on  the 
smallest  provocation),  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  older  ones  attired, 
like  their  host,  in  the  national  cos- 
.tume  —  high  boots,  braided  cloth 
coats,  something  flapping  from  their 
shoulders  rather  like  wings,  em- 
broidered gold  belts  wound  several 
times  round  their  waists,  and  a  short 
sword  at  their  side ;  all  talking  to- 
gether in  groups,  or  talking  and 
smoking  together  in  the  adjoining 
room ;  in  general,  all  keeping  to- 
gether, apart  from  the  ladies.  The 
ladies  in  every  degree  of  toilet, 
elegant  and  inelegant  —  morning 
toilets,  visiting  toilets,  travelling 
toilets,  and  demi-toilets.  There  is 
no  rule  for  feast-days — everybody 
has  put  on  what  is  most  convenient, 
and  nobody  looks  out  of  place. 
Some  two  or  three  prudent  young 
ladies,  who  have  had  their  eyes 
open  to  the  probability  of  a  dance 
in  the  evening,  have  brought  an 
old  ball  -  dress  with  them ;  and 
when  the  lights  are  lit  to-night, 
they  will  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
foresight  by  suddenly  appearing 
in  full  though  faded  state,  eclips- 
ing their  less  far-seeing  or  simpler- 
minded  sisters.  At  present  they  are 
all  sitting  with  pale  kid-gloves  on 
their  hands,  and  all  talking — con- 
versation being  the  only  amuse- 
ment provided ;  there  are  fifty  dif- 
ferent streams  of  conversation  going 
on  at  once.  ]S"o  one  will  dream  of 
proposing  any  other  entertainment 
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as  long  as  daylight  lasts ;  there  are 
no  hooks  to  be  examined,  no  photo- 
graphs to  he  looked  at,  nohody  will 
as  k  for  a  round  game.  Oh,  I  heg  par- 
don— there  are  two  books  upon  a  side 
table  in  the  room,  but  so  covered 
w:.th  dust  that  it  is  not  likely  any 
ore  will  feel  inclined  to  open  them. 
0 ..ie  of  them  is  a  magnificently- 
illustrated  and  handsomely -bound 
volume  of  Mickiewicz's  Poems — 
the  only  true  poet  that  ever  lived, 
if  you  will  believe  the  Poles ;  the 
other  an  old  bound  -  up  French 
fashion  -  paper.  The  dust  on  the 
tables,  and  on  the  two  solitary 
books,  is  amply  kept  in  counte- 
nance by  the  numberless  cobwebs  in 
th<i  corners  of  the  room  and  the 
smudges  on  the  window-panes. 

tt  is  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  the 
company  will  sit  like  this  till  eight, 
till  they  begin  to  dance,  with  the 
diversity  of  two  lengthy  meals  in 
tho  next  room,  with  nothing  to  do 
but  to  talk  to  each  other-;  and 
thoy  will  not  only  appear  well 
amused,  but  be  well  amused  in 
reality  —  the  idea  of  any  other 
livelier  form  of  amusement  never 
having  entered  their  heads.  There 
is  an  atmosphere  of  flowing  talk 
and  laughter,  of  good-humour,  of 
affectation,  of  slight  flirtation — flir- 
tation, that  is  to  say,  with  the  soli- 
tary men  who  now  and  then  stray 
into  the  phalanxes  of  the  ladies  : 
quite  inoffensive,  and  not  meaning 
much  ;  just  little  tricks,  and  smiles 
and  glances;  little  sharp  speeches, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  witty — 
little  artificial  coynesses,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  fascinating.  I 
ou£  ht  to  have  said  that  there  is  also 
an  atmosphere  of  violets :  when 
violets  are  blowing  outside,  they 
always  find  their  way  into  our 
houses.  -  Many  of  the  ladies  to-day 
have  bunches  of  them  stuck  in  their 
dresses  or  in  their  hair.  Corntesse 
Haika  holds  a  large  bouquet  of 
mingled  violets  and  snowdrops  in 
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her  hand,  and  she  bends  over  them 
now  and  then,  or  holds  them  up 
to  her  face  as  she  talks. 

It  is  an  essentially  Polish  society 
which  is  assembled  here  to  -  day ; 
there  are  only  three  uniforms  in 
the  room,  the  Colonel,  Langenfeld, 
and  Otto.  A  fourth  uniform  which 
is  usually  present  at  all  such  meet- 
ings in  the  neighbourhood  is  to-day 
conspicuous  by  its  absence — Cap- 
tain Kreislich  has  found  it  con- 
venient to-day  to  have  another  en- 
gagement, though  he  cannot  help 
being  aware  that  Comtesse  Halka  is 
to  be  here.  Poles  have  a  very  great 
sense  of  hospitality,  but  they  have 
also  a  great  sense  of  nationality; 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  Austrian  officers 
lying  in  Polish  garrisons  do  not  mix 
much  in  the  country  society  of  the 
neighbourhood.  By  some  intuition 
they  feel,  or  fancy,  that  their  pres- 
ence is  not  particularly  desired ;  on 
which  side  exactly  the  fault  lies  is 
not  easy  to  determine. 

There  are  no  more  carriages  com- 
ing now,  and  old  Boradembski  has 
joined  his  company  inside.  He 
goes  about  the  room  from  one  per- 
son to  the  other  in  a  friendly  but 
aimless  fashion,  patting  the  young 
men  on  the  back,  shaking  hands 
with  the  old  ones,  kissing  the  hands 
of  ladies  both  young  and  old,  dis- 
tributing compliments,  and  saying 
cheerful  things  to  everybody.  All 
that  the  neighbourhood  has  to  show 
of  families  is  here  to-day;  a  very 
fair  assemblage,  it  must  be  said. 
There  is  a  lady  with  a  profile  like 

a  snipe,  Madame  H ,  the  wife 

of  the  doctor  at  Rzeszolow;  she 
never  talks  without  smiling  blandly, 
and  to-day  she  has  her  hair  so  dis- 
posed as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a 
pheasant's  tail,  which  helps  to  carry 
out  the  general  idea  of  ornithology. 
If  you  watch  her  coiffure  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  have  got  a  vivid  ima- 
gination, you  could  fancy  that  the 
tail  is  going  to  spread  itself,  pre- 
2  G 
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paratory  to  flight.  The  old  gentle- 
man with  the  great  likeness  to 
Napoleon  III.  is  also  a  notability. 
His  son,  like  his  father,  but  less 
like  Napoleon,  with  the  addition 
of  red  hair  and  a  hump,  is  a  good 
pianist,  and  his  services  will  be  re- 
quired by-and-by.  The  old  lady 
with  the  white  hair  and  the  fresh 
complexion  has  been  a  celebrity  in 
her  day  for  her  beauty :  she  has 
one  beauty  still  remaining,  her  per- 
fectly-shaped and  ivory-white  hand ; 
and  though  she  is  past  sixty,  she 
has  not  got  out  of  the  habit  of  toy- 
ing with  her  fan  gracefully.  She 
is  married  to  her  third  husband,  a 
small  proprietor  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Her  marriages  have  gone 
downhill,  it  must  be  said  :  her  first 

husband   was   Prince   G ,   her 

second  one  Count  K ,  and  her 

third    is   plain    Mr    L ,   with 

nothing  to  recommend  him  in  any 
way,  one  would  think,  to  the  ci- 
devant  beauty,  not  even  a  good 
temper.  Madame  L still  man- 
ages to  attract  men  in  spite  of  her 
venerable  age ;  just  now  there  are 
only  two  gentlemen  talking  to  the 
ladies,  and  one  of  them  is  talking  to 
her.  The  other  is  Langenfeld,  and 
he  is  devoting  himself  to  the  pretty 
niece  of  Boradembski,  dark -haired 
and  blue-eyed,  whose  chief  charm 
lies  in  the  masterly  grace  with 
which  she  moves  her  head,  and 
"  manages  "  her  arms  and  shoulders. 
The  gentleman  who  is  talking  to 

the  ci-devant  beauty  is  Mr  Z , 

a  tall,  broad  -  shouldered,  black- 
haired  man,  with  very  full  red  lips, 
an  eyeglass,  and  an  unpleasant  smile. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  good  old 
family  and  fortune,  and  doubtful 
moral  character,  and  is  therefore  the 
most  coveie&parti  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  he  is  himself  very  well 
aware ;  for  which  reason  he  makes 
himself  very  precious  in  young 
ladies'  society,  and  usually  devotes 
his  valuable  attentions  to  those 
who  are  safely  ensconced  in  the 


bonds  of  matrimony.  I  could  not 
attempt  to  describe  a  quarter  of  the 
company  present ;  there  were  ladies 
of  all  degrees  of  good  and  bad  looks, 
and  gentlemen  of  all  degrees  of  birth 
and  breeding.  The  one  amongst  the 
young  men  the  most  striking  for  his 
distingue  carriage  and  easy  manners 

was  X ,  a  young  man  belonging 

to  an  ultra-Polish  family  of  ancient 
lineage;  in  outward  appearance, 
manners,  and  even  dress,  decidedly 
the  flower  of  the  flock ;  a  man  of 
fashion,  who  in  great  degree  gave 
the  ton  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
who  anywhere  would  strike  one  as 
essentially  aristocratic-looking. 

Dinner  is  approaching  now  :  the 
mistress  of  the  house  has  been 
bustling  in  and  out  with  a  large 
bunch  of  keys;  various  messages 
have  been  brought  to  her  by  small 
barefooted  girls,  and  whispered  in- 
to her  ear  mysteriously;  the  pol- 
ished table,  round  which  some  of 
the  ladies  were  sitting,  has  been 
carried  out,  probably  to  be  pressed 
into  the  service  in  the  dining-room. 
At  last  the  moment  has  come ;  no 
formal  announcement  of  dinner, 
but  it  is  generally  understood  that 
dinner  is  ready.  A  minute  before, 
the  head-servant  (I  cannot  call  him 
butler  or  footman)  has  come  into 
the  room  with  a  large  bottle  in  his 
hand,  containing  some  sort  of 
strong  home-made  wodki,  or  spir- 
its ;  and  as  he  puts  it  down  on  the 
pianoforte,  where  an  array  of  little 
glasses  have  been  standing  all  along, 
he  mentions,  in  an  offhand  manner, 
that  the  soup  is  ready  to  be  served. 
He  is  in  his  best  clothes  to-day ; 
not  exactly  livery ;  if  the  truth  is 
to  be  told,  the  upper  part  is  an  old 
military  blouse — the  undress  uni- 
form, bought  second  or  third  hand 
from  some  Jew  presumably — with 
the  military  facings  taken  off,  and 
silver  livery-buttons,  of  divers  sizes 
and  shapes,  sewn  down  the  front 
of  it.  All  the  gentlemen  troop 
towards  the  piano,  and  Borademb- 
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fcki  pours  out  a  glassful  for  each  of 
Ids  friends  ;  then  he  offers  his  arm 
to  Countess  Przeszechowska,  the 
other  gentlemen  offer  their  arms 
to  the  other  ladies,  without  much 
attention  to  rank  or  precedence,  and 
they  all  stream  into  the  dining- 
loom.  They  are  fully  fifty  people 
sitting  down  to  table ;  and  here,  as 
in  the  drawing-room,  the  two  sexes 
f  re  apart — each  gentleman,  on  en- 
tering, has  dropped  his  lady,  and 
moved  down  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  board;  neither  does  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  sit  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  as  every  lady  should  do 
ia  her  own  house.  The  old  Coun- 
tess is  in  the  place  of  honour ;  the 
two  ladies  next  in  importance  on 
each  side  of  her,  and  so  on ;  so 
that,  by  this  arrangement,  unless 
a  lady  be  hopelessly  insignificant, 
she  has  not  got  the  chance  of  hav- 
ing a  male  creature  to  talk  to  dur- 
ing dinner.  Most  people  find  noth- 
ing odd  or  undesirable  in  this 
arrangement,  and  are  content  with 
this  division  of  the  sexes  as  pre- 
scribed by  national  custom;  but 
langenfeld,  although  half  a  Pole, 
does  not  approve  of  all  Polish 
habits,  and  has  managed  to  put 
himself  at  the  extremity  of  the 
gentleman  line  opposite,  and  thus 
will  be  able  to  continue  his  little 
flirtation  with  Boradembski's  pretty 
niece,  who  sits  beside  him.  The 
only  one  amongst  the  gentlemen 
who  was  placed  contrary  to  Polish 
etiquette  was  Otto;  he  had  been 
pi  it  in  among  the  ladies,  with  Com- 
te  3se  Halka  to  his  right  and  Madame 

H to  his  left.     How  this  had 

cc  me  to  pass,  whether  by  free-will 
01  mere  accident,  was  not  evi- 
dent. It  did  not  much  look  like 
the  former;  for  he  could  hardly 
have  placed  himself  there  for  the 
sace  of  the  snipe-like  lady  to  his 
le:;'t ;  and  yet  he  talked  more  to  her 
thin  to  the  Comtesse.  But  he  did 
net  talk  much  to  anybody,  and  ate 
very  little,  refusing  every  second 


dish,  but  never  refusing  wine.  Of 
course  Otto's  abnormal  position  was 
remarked  upon  by  people,  and 
talked  about.  No  one  was  very 
much  surprised  at  it,  though,  for 
his  name  had  been  heard  pretty 
frequently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  that  of  Comtesse  Halka,  and 
perhaps  some  of  them  had  noticed 
how  old  Boradembski  had  given 
Otto  a  private  shove  into  his  pres- 
ent position. 

"How  pale  Comtesse  Halka  is 
looking  to-day  ! "  the  ci  -  devant 
beauty  is  saying  to  her  neighbour, 
also  an  elderly  lady,  who  has  never 
been  a  beauty  in  her  best  days,  and 
who  has  never  been  married, — 
"quite  careworn — ever  so  much 
older  than  last  year." 

"Ah,  yes,  we  'all  know  how 
love  wears  and  tears,"  remarks  the 
other  lady,  sagaciously. 

Madame  L fingers  her  fork 

gracefully  with  her  right  hand  and 
laughs  softly  to  herself,  the  pretti- 
est little  beauty-laugh,  with  which, 
forty  years  ago,  she  used  to  capti- 
vate people ;  perhaps  she  is  think- 
ing that  her  own  very  ample  ex- 
perience of  love  has  not  worn  and 
torn  her  much.  "  I  do  not  think," 
she  remarks  presently,  "that  the 
Comtesse  would  allow  her  emotions 
to  prey  upon  her  to  the  extent  of 
injuring  her  looks;  she  is  far  too 
wise  for  that." 

The  advent  of  the  next  dish 
interrupts  these  comments  upon 
Halka's  appearance.  The  next 
dish  is  something  very  complicat- 
ed, and  cut  up  very  small,  and 
very  much  overdone,  and  served  in 
large  shells.  In  its  origin — that  is, 
before  it  was  cooked,  when  it  stood 
only  on  paper — it  may  have  been  a 
light  French  dish,  but  under  the 
hands  of  the  Polish  mattre  de  cui- 
sine, it  has  lost  all  its  Frenchness 
and  its  lightness.  It  is  considered 
necessary,  on  occasions  like  the 
present,  to  have  an  immensely  long 
menu,  the  dishes  following  each 
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other  with  immense  pauses  between 
— either  well-cooked  national  dishes, 
which  the  Poles  delight  in,  but 
which  to  the  palate  of  a  stranger 
are  repugnant,  or  ill-cooked  imita- 
tions of  French  or  German  recipes. 
Boradembski's  menu  to-day  is  de- 
cidedly out  of  proportion  to  the 
talents  of  his  cook,  and  to  his  style 
of  living ;  but  Poles,  even  the  best 
and  most  simple-minded  of  them, 
have  always  a  hankering  after  ap- 
pearing higher  or  richer  than  they 
are,  and  will  always  ape,  in  their 
own  slipshod,  through-other  fash- 
ion, whatever  they  have  seen  done 
elsewhere,  however  different  the 
relative  positions.  If  there  is  too 
much  pretension  about  the  cookery, 
the  same  certainly  cannot  be  said 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  dinner- 
table,  or  dinner-tables,  for  it  con- 
sists of  five  or  six  tables  of  differ- 
ent shapes  and  different  heights 
pushed  together.  The  fine  white 
damask  table-cloth  has  to  make 
several  steps  up  and  down  hill, 
according  to  the  need  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  there  is  a  danger  of  the 
bottles  and  glasses  slipping  down 
over  the  deceitful  surface.  The 
white  damask  cloth  is,  despite  a 
few  undarned  holes,  the  only  fine 
or  valuable  thing  about  the  table — 
except,  perhaps,  two  or  three  un- 
doubtedly rare  china  plates,  which 
many  an  English  connoisseur  in 
china  would  be  glad  to  count  in  his 
collection,  but  which  here  are  un- 
appreciated, and  have  taken  their 
place  among  the  variously  shaped 
and  variously  coloured,  also  some- 
times variously  chipped,  cracked, 
or  broken,  crockery  which  covers 
the  rest  of  the  board.  ISTo  flowers 
are  on  the  table,  no  glass  troughs, 
no  dainty  little  menu  -  cards,  no 
lamps  or  candles,  of  course,  for  it  is 
broad  daylight ;  but  the  centre  of 
the  table  is  well  filled,  all  the  same. 
There  are  platters  with  huge  loaves 
of  home-baked  bread,  and  excellent 
bread  it  is,  cut  in  thick  slices  ;  and 


there  are  dishes  of  fresh  ewe-milk 
cheese  or  butter  between  every  third 
and  fourth  person.  There  is  a 
running  accompaniment  of  butter- 
eating  kept  up  during  the  whole 
meal;  in  the  pauses  all  the  com- 
pany eat  butter  on  their  bread  or 
mix  it  indiscriminately  with  the 
dishes,  just  as  the  spirit  moves 
them — every  one,  of  course,  help- 
ing him  or  her  self  with  the  knife 
they  are  eating  with.  The  salt- 
cellars on  the  table  are  spoonless, 
and  the  servants'  hands  gloveless. 

The  shells,  after  a  long  interval, 
have  been  succeeded  by  a  truly 
national  dish,  ox-tongue,  cooked  in 
a  sweet  sauce  of  almonds  and  rais- 
ins. This  dish,  which  would  be  a 
severe  trial  to  any  British  palate,  is 
by  the  Poles  considered  to  be  an 
immense  success  to-day,  and  they 
are  all  applying  themselves  to  it 
with  praiseworthy  assiduity:  the 
two  ladies  next  to  the  mistress  of 
the  house  are  congratulating  her 
on  this  triumph  of  culinary  art; 
the  old  Postmaster,  in  a  voice 
husky  with  emotion,  says  some- 
thing to  Boradembski  about  the 
happiness  of  having  such  an  ex- 
cellent housekeeper;  the  pretty 
niece  is  talking  very  demurely  to 
Langenfeld,  and  delicately  carry- 
ing raisins  to  her  mouth  on  the 
point  of  her  knife.  Everybody  is 
eating  with  their  knives,  of  course, 
both  gentlemen  and  ladies ;  but 
this  is  so  generally  done  all  over 
Germany  and  Austria,  that  it  is 
hardly  a  matter  for  remark;  and 
surely  only  a  person  of  extra  sickly 
fastidiousness  would  be  startled  by 
it.  Have  I  not  witnessed  countless 
individuals,  moving  in  the  best  so- 
ciety, practising  this  feat  with  a 
skill  verging  on  a  juggler's  art? 

Mr  Z is  one  of  those  who 

have  taken  the  largest  helping  of 
the  famed  Polish  tongue,  and  he  is 
eating  it  with  a  relish  which  is  very 
apparent  on  his  unpleasant  face. 
"  I  don't  know  when  I  have  eaten 
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better  tongue,"  remarks  he  to  his 
humpbacked  neighbour,  while  care- 
fully mopping  up  the  dregs  of  the 
sweet  sauce  with  pieces  of  bread- 
crumb, and  swallowing  them  with 
enjoyment. 

"  Why,  Bodenbach,"  exclaims  the 
little  humpback,  leaning  across  the 
table — "  why  are  you  not  eating  ? " 

"Hate  sweet  things,"  is  the  la- 
conic rejoinder. 

"Doesn't  seem  in  a  very  sweet 
humour  himself,"  remarks  the  little 

nan,  aside  to  Z ;  "and  I  am 

sure  he  ought  to  be  so,  lucky  fellow 
as  he  is." 

Z leans  back  in  his  chair, 

and  picks  his  teeth.  "Ha!  you 
cill  him  lucky  fellow ;  I  am  not  so 
sore  about  that,"  he  drawls,  open- 
ing his  full  lips  to  a  disagreeable 
s  nile. 

"  Not  lucky  !  why,  what  more 
do  you  want?  She  is  the  best 
parti  within  fifty  miles.  Oh,  he  is 
a  very  lucky  fellow  ! "  and  the  little 
hunchback  heaves  a  deep  sigh,  and 
foels  a  momentary  pang  of  jealousy 
for  every  one  who  has  not  got  a 
hump,  and  not  got  red  hair. 

"  Oh,  if  he  did  get  her,  he  would 

b3  lucky  of  course,"  answers  Z , 

half  closing  his  eyes,  and  regarding 
Otto  with  a  critical  look.  "  Not 
biing  a  Pole  is  of  course  a  great 
objection,  and  an  officer  too." 

"  Yes,  but  he  is  a  good-looking 
n  an,  of  good  family,  and,  they  say, 
will  have  some  money.  The  Com- 
tesse  is  no  longer  quite  young,  she 
could  not  do  better  than  take  him. 
You  see  how  completely  he  has  run 
that  other  fellow  off  the  course." 

"Oh,  I  don't  deny  that  he  is 
b  ;tter  than  that  enormous  captain 
with  the  black  eyes.  It  would 
h  ive  been  too  much  ignominy  for 
a  Przeszechowska  to  marry  a  man 
whose  money  had  been  made  by 
his  father's  success  in  soap-boiling. 
This  one  at  least  looks  like  a 
gentleman.  Not  a  bad -looking 
fellow,"  continues  Z ,  conde- 


scendingly, still  examining  Otto 
from  under  his  half-closed  eyelids 
— "not  bad-looking.  Too  fair,  of 
course,  for  a  man  \  but  there  are 
other  not  bad-looking  men  of  good 
family,  who  are  Poles,  and  who 
have  got  their  money  already,  whom 
they  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
get, — yes,  very  glad,"  he  repeats, 
looking  down  with  a  meditative  air 
at  a  handsome  emerald  ring  cut 
with  his  arms,  which  is  flashing  on 
his  plump,  cushiony  white  hand, 
while  a  self-conscious  smile  plays 
round  his  full  lips. 

"Oh,  no  doubt,  no  doubt,"  the 
little  hunchback  hastens  to  say, 
"  but  one  has  to  be  content  with 
what  one  can  get ;  and  if  they  are 
wise,  they  will  not  go  on  waiting 
for  unattainable  Don  Juans." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughs  Z , 

leaning  back  in  his  chair.  This  is 
just  the  sort  of  compliment  best 
calculated  to  flatter  his  particular 
phase  of  vanity.  "  You  are  a  very 
amusing  fellow,  Boguslaw  ! "  And 
the  little  hunchback  reaps  the 
fruit  of  his  well-timed  pleasantry, 

for  Z on  the  spot  invites  him 

to  dinner  for  the  middle  of  next 
week.  The  excellent  quality  of 

Z 's  dinner  -  wines  are  well 

known,  and  the  little  red-haired 
hunchback  jumps  at  the  invitation 
with  great  alacrity,  and  congratu- 
lates himself  on  his  lucky  hit. 
After  that,  the  two  men,  the  flat- 
tered and  the  flatterer,  go  on  talking, 
very  well  pleased  with  each  other. 
"  To  return  to  what  we  were  saying 

before,"  continues  Z ,  with  an 

air  of  immense  affability ;  "  no 
doubt  the  Comtesse  would  be  quite 
right  in  accepting  the  man ;  every- 
body must  take  what  they  can  get, 
as  you  say — ha,  ha,  ha! — only  I 
don't  think  it  looks  much  like  it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  should 
say  it  looks  remarkably  like  it," 
interposes  the  hunchback. 

"  You  think  so  1  Then  what  do 
you  say  to  a  little  bet  1 " 
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The  hunchback  was  delighted  at 
the  idea  of  a  little  bet. 

"A  dozen  of  champagne  shall 
it  be?  I  to  pay  you  one  dozen  if 
he  proposes  and  is  accepted  at  any 
time  this  year  after  to-day;  two 
dozen  if  he  proposes  to-night  and 
is  accepted." 

"  Yes,  capital !  very  good  condi- 
tions. So  that  is  settled,"  assents 
the  hunchback,  rubbing  his  hands. 
"  I  shall  hope  for  my  two  dozen. 
I  shall  have  my  eyes  open  to-night 
when  I  am  playing.  Such  things 
often  come  off  during  dancing." 

By  this  time  the  unconscious  ob- 
ject of  the  bet,  sitting  opposite, 
was  rising  into  higher  spirits. 
When  a  man  goes  on  persistently 
refusing  solid  food,  and  only  keep- 
ing to  liquid,  his  spirits  usually 
rise  for  the  moment.  Otto  could 
stand  a  good  deal  in  this  way ;  his 
head  was  perfectly  clear,  but  his 
manner  and  talk  were  gaming  a 
little  in  animation.  Just  now  he  is 
pouring  out  some  water  attentively 
for  Halka,  and  pressing  her  to  let 
him  mix  some  wine  with  it,  which 
she  declines  with  much  grace  and 
decision.  Polish  ladies,  as  a  rule, 
never  drink  wine ;  it  is  considered 
indelicate,  unfeminine,  &c.,  just  as 
they  think  it  unladylike  to  take  a 
long  walk,  or  to  shake  hands  with 
a  man ;  and  they  make  an  edifying 
fuss  about  taking  a  dose  of  wine 
which  an  Englishwoman  would 
consider  homoeopathically  small. 
Otto  having  failed  with  the  Com- 
tesse,  turns  to  his  other  neighbour, 
and  attempts  to  induce  her  to  over- 
come her  national  prejudices. 

"Oh  no,  please  not,"  exclaims 
this  lady,  putting  her  hand  over 
her  glass  with  a  look  of  real  terror 
in  her  face.  "  I  should  be  so  ill  if 
I  took  a  drop,  I  know.  I  should 
probably  have  to  lie  down  for  the 
rest  of  the  day."  Thus  baffled  on 
all  sides,  Otto  pours  out  a  full 
tumbler  for  himself  and  drinks  it 
off  at  a  draught,  after  which  he 


turns  to  Madame  H ,  and  pays 

her  some  rather  reckless  compli- 
ments on  the  becomingness  of  her 
coiffure. 

Madame  H was  a  little 

startled,  but  more  flattered. 

"  Have  you  got  any  news  from 
your  family,  and  from  your 
brother  ? "  she  inquired,  very 
sweetly,  wishing  to  say  something 
agreeable  in  her  turn. 

"No,  I  don't  often  hear  from 
them  —  our  family  are  not  very 
good  correspondents ;  they  are  get- 
ting on  pretty  much  as  usual,  no 
doubt." 

"  Oh,  but  you  should  make  your 
brother  write  to  you  oftener,"  said 

Madame  H .  "He  is  such  a 

superior  man,  and  I  always  think 
it  so  sad  when  brothers  get  es- 
tranged in  that  way." 

"Well,  but  we  cannot  always 
remain  together  like  fowls  in  one 
farmyard,"  said  Otto,  flippantly. 
"And  what  could  he  write  to  me 
about  1  There  never  is  anything  of 
any  interest  happening  at  Stein- 
buhl  ;  it  is  always  the  same  hum- 
drum sort  of  life.  His  letters,  if 
he  wrote  oftener,  would  probably 
be  no  end  of  a  bore." 

To  this  the  snipe-like  lady,  not 
having  an  answer  ready,  smiled 
blandly  at  Otto,  and  their  conver- 
sation dropped. 

The  meal  proceeded  on  its  ap- 
pointed course ;  after  the  boiled 
and  minced  meats  follow  the  sweet 
dishes,  and  after  the  sweet  dishes 
the  roasts.  Boradembski  is  moving 
about  round  the  table,  encouraging 
people  to  eat,  and  filling  up  glasses ; 
he  stops  to  pay  a  compliment  to 
the  ci-devant  beauty,  she  talks  up 
to  him  smilingly  for  a  minute ;  then 
he  passes  on,  strokes  his  niece  on 
the  head,  shakes  his  finger  playfully 
at  Langenfeld,  pats  the  little  hunch- 
back encouragingly  on  the  least 
deformed  shoulder.  "That's  right, 
Zygmunt !  always  look  after  the 
ladies,"  he  says,  nodding  approving- 
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ly  at  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
elegantly  transferring  a  large  slice 
of  ham  from  his  own  plate  to  that 
of  a  lady  two  places  off,  who  has 
c:>rne  too  short  in  the  helping. 
"  Ah,  Colonel,"  as  he  reaches  Col- 
onel Fornay's  place,  "do  let  me 
give  you  some  of  this  wine.  Real 
5'okayer,  I  assure  you — got  it  from 
an  excellent  friend  of  mine  ;  "  and 
"before  the  Colonel  has  time  to  offer 
resistance,  his  glass  is  filled  up  with 
Loradembski's  "  real  Tokay  er" 
vhich,  as  he  well  knew,  was  like 
riost  "  real  Toltayer "  drunk  in 
Poland,  composed  of  two -thirds 
spirits  and  one-third  sugar.  "You 
will  find  it  excellent,  I  assure  you," 
Horadembski  says,  confidently ; 
"  and  I  know  you  are  a  connoisseur" 

"  Well  done,  X ! "  exclaims 

tlie  genial  host,  presently,  coming 
r  3und  to  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
T'here  the  distingue  young  man  is 
carrying  on  a  graceful  French  con- 
versation with  his  neighbour.  Poles 
always  prefer  talking  French  when 
unable  to  employ  their  own  tongue. 
Almost  all  of  them  know  German, 
I  ut  their  sense  of  nationality  forbids 
their  using  it,  and  so  they  rather 
talk  bad  French  than  good  German. 

X ,  however,  is  an  exception ; 

he  is  talking  French  fluently,  with 
an  almost  Parisian  accent.  "Well 

done,  X !  That  is  the  sort  of 

appetite  I  used  to  have  when  I  was 
young." 

"La  ressemblance  me  fait  trop 
d'honneur,"  returns  the  flower  of 
the  flock,  while  lightly  disposing 
tie  picked  bones  of  his  chicken  in 
an  artistic  circle  outside  his  plate 
en  the  fine  damask  table-cloth,  so' 
as  to  make  room  for  a  second  help- 
ing of  the  excellent  fowl  which  he 
s  3es  approaching  him. 

It  must  here  be  alleged,  in  excuse 

f  )r  X ,  that  Polish  helpings  are 

en  a  large  scale.  You  do  not,  as 
at  an  English  dinner-party,  get  the 
alternative  of  a  snipe's  leg,  or  the 
transparent  shaving  of  a  pheasant's 


breast,  offered  you  by  a  pompous 
footman.  You  can  have  a  fowl  and 
a  half  if  you  like,  and  welcome ; 
but  as  no  plate  can  be  expected  to 
contain  that  amount  of  bones,  and 
if  a  convenient  dog  is  not  at  hand, 
what  else  is  a  man  to  do  but  put 
his  bones  on  the  table-cloth  ? 

I  beg  to  call  to  mind  that  I  am 
not  writing  of  last  century,  nor  of 
the  lower  or  middle  classes ;  I  am 
writing  of  the  Polish  landed  gentry 
of  the  present  day,  titled  and  un- 
titled,  who,  many  of  them,  can 
count  their  ancestors  by  centuries 
back  and  boast  of  sixteen  quarter- 
ings  to  their  arms — of  men  both  of 
fortune  and  position,  l?ut  who  have 
never  left  their  narrow  circle,  and 
have  not  learnt,  as  contact  with 
other  nations  would,  have  taught 
them,  how  far  back  they  are  as 
regards  civilisation.  I  should  not 
venture  to  invent  such  things,  and 
certainly  should  not  write  them  if 
I  had  not  seen  them  with  my  own 
eyes.  After  all,  when  you  are  at 
Rome  you  must  do  like  the  Eomans ; 
not  quite  literally  in  this  case,  let 
us  hope,  but  there  is  nothing  like 
taking  people  and  things  as  you 
find  them.  In  this  age  of  social 
conventionality,  and  these  days  of 
stereotyped  etiquette,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  meet  with  the  large-hearted 
hospitality  of  the  Poles  —  even 
though  it  be  mixed  up  with  count- 
less little  touches  of  affectation  (the 
sort  of  affectation  which  springs 
from  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
world)  on  the  women's  side,  and 
much  want  of  order  and  method, 
to  put  it  as  mildly  as  possible,  on 
the  part  of  both  sexes.  Let  us  be 
just,  and  reflect  that  most  likely 
our  great  -  great- great -grandfathers 
did  not  conduct  themselves  very 
differently  at  table  from  the  way 
Boradembski  and  his  guests  are 
doing  now — and  yet,  for  all  that, 
our  ancestors  were  gentlemen  (at 
least  those  of  some  of  us  were) ; 
and  that  in  all  probability  Bora- 
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dembski's  great  -  great  -  great  -grand  - 
children  will  sit  at  table  and  eat 
their  food  much  in  the  same  way 
that  we  English  do  now.  Civili- 
sation is  a  fine  thing  in  its  way, 
a  pleasant  thing  and  a  delightful 
thing,  a  thing  none  of  us  would 
willingly  forego ;  but  in  its  course 
of  polishing  and  planing  it  will 
sometimes  polish  off  and  plane  away 
some  of  the  finer  edges  of  our  kind- 
liest instincts,  and  perhaps  by  the 
time  that  Boradembski's  great-great- 
great-grandchildren  have  learnt  how 
to  manage  their  knives  and  forks, 
they  will  no  longer  be  the  open- 
handed,  open-hearted  men,  whose 
peculiarities  may  provoke  our  smiles, 
but  whose  genial  kindness  cannot 
fail  to  touch  us. 

The  last  of  the  wearisome  four- 
teen dishes  has  been  successfully 
disposed  of,  but  the  dinner  is  not 
near  its  end  yet.  The  room  is 
growing  hot  and  close,  as  is  only 
natural  under  the  combined  influ- 
ences of  fifty  people,  fourteen  dish- 
es, and  countless  violets.  Z is 

leaning  back  in  his  chair  looking 
rather  overpowered,  and  his  bon- 
vivant  face  a  good  deal  flushed ;  the 
ladies  who  have  got  fans  are  fan- 
ning themselves  violently  —  those 
who  have  not,  are  seeking  refresh- 
ment in  their  raspberry  ice.  The 
great  feature  of  the  dinner  is  still 
to  come — the  toasts;  this  antiquated 
habit  being  a  special  crotchet  of 
old  Boradembski's.  There  was  no 
escaping  from  them,  no  possibility 
of  curtailing  them ;  every  imagin- 
able sort  of  toast  which  by  hook  or 
by  crook  could  be  pressed  into  the 
service  must  be  drunk  through  in 
turn.  The  old  Napoleon-like  gentle- 
man rises  to  his  feet  to  give  Bora- 
dembski's health.  There  has  been 
a  slight  indecision  beforehand  as  to 
who  should  propose  this  most  im- 
portant toast.  Somebody  had  sug- 
gested Count  Przeszechowski ;  but 
the  Count  is  of  a  retiring  disposi- 
tion, and  dislikes  putting  himself 


forward,  for  which  reason  he  wanted 
to  shuffle  off  the  honour  on  to  the 
old  Postmaster;  but  the  old  Post- 
master was  far  too  much  overcome 
by  his  emotions  to  attempt  anything 
of  the  kind,  and  entreated  his 
neighbour  Z —  —  to  take  the  task 

off  his  hands.     Z was  not  at 

all  overcome  by  his  emotions,  but 
it  was  against  his  principles  to 
do  anything  which  involved  any 
trouble,  more  especially  immedi- 
ately after  dinner;  so,  finally,  the 
office  was  handed  over  to  Mr 
V ,  who  is  not  timid,  not  ham- 
pered with  emotions,  does  not  mind 
taking  trouble,  and  who,  in  this  un- 
like Napoleon  III.,  speaks  easily 
and  well.  Conversations  are  hushed 
and  broken  off. 

"  My  friends,"  begins  Mr  Y , 

in  his  well-pitched  tones,  "we  are 
all  here  to-day  assembled  on  a  joy- 
ful occasion  ;  most  of  us  have  been 
here  assembled  on  like  occasions 
often  before."  Boradeinbski  lays 
down  his  spoon  and  prepares  to 
listen  attentively ;  he  knows  that 
his  own  health  is  going  to  be  pro- 
posed, but  there  is  not  the  faintest 
shade  of  self- consciousness  on  his 
honest  face,  only  a  broad  smile  of 
undisguised  pleasure  as  he  keeps 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  speaker,  and 
nods  his  head  approvingly  from  time 
to  time. 

"Some  of  us  are  old  friends  of 
our  beloved  host,  whose  friendship 
dates  from  the  cradle  ;  others  among 
us  are  new  friends,  but  not  for  that 
the  less  warmly  received  by  him. 
We  are  all,  whether  young  or  old, 
countrymen  of  his  or  strangers,  his 
true  friends,  and  we  have  all  come 
here  to  -  day  with  one  purpose. 
Some  of  us  have  left  our  fields 
and  our  houses,  some  of  us  have 
put  aside  our  business  for  the  day; 
the  gallant  Colonel  has  abandoned 
his  soldiers,  and  our  honoured  friend 
the  Postmaster  has  torn  himself 
away  from  his  native  town  for  the 
first  time  these  twenty  years." 
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At  the  allusion  to  strangers, 
several  glances  are  directed  to- 
wards Otto,  the  most  conspicuous 
s:ranger  there  to-day;  at  the  men- 
t.on  of  abandoning  soldiers,  the 
Colonel  frowns  instinctively;  and  as 
t  ne  Postmaster  is  referred  to,  a  gentle 
sib  is  heard  from  his  direction. 

Inspired  by  these  signs,  Mr  V 

p  roceeds,  rising  into  oratorical  inter- 
r  Dgation,  as  Poles  invariably  do  when 
i  i  the  warmth  of  eloquence. 

"Would  it  not  be  unnecessary, 
my  friends,  and  almost  impossible, 
t )  enumerate  all  the  benefits,  good 
SBrvices,  and  marks  of  friendship 
yrhich  we  have  all  received  from 
our  beloved  host?  Have  we  not 
all,  as  we  sit  here,  something  which 
vre  owe  to  him  ?  Has  he  not  stood 
ly  at  our  baptism  or  blessed  our 
nuptials'?  consoled  us  in  our  afflic- 
tions? reconciled  us  in  our  quar- 
rels ?  Has  he  not  guided  us  in  the 
management  of  our  fortunes'?  helped 
us  to  sow  and  reap  our  fields  1  Has 
he  not  laughed  with  us  when  we 
laughed,  and  wept  with  us  when 
we  have  wept  ?  Is  it  not  a  family 
f  3ast  we  are  celebrating  to-day  1  for 
are  we  not  all  related  to  him  by 
the  ties  of  gratitude  and  friendship  ? 
Is  he  not  the  friend,  the  brother, 

the  benefactor,  the — the "  as 

the  orator  strives  to  grasp  a  climax 
—"the  Father  of  us  all?"— this 
vith  an  immense  point  of  interro- 
gation, and  succeeded  by  deafening 
cheers.  Old  Boradembski  pretends 
t  >  stop  his  ears,  but  really  is  de- 
lighted. "Yes,  my  friends,  I  see 
you  all  agree  with  me;  I  have 
interpreted  your  sentiments  aright, 
and  you  will  join  me  in  emptying 
this  glass  to  the  health  of  our  much- 
beloved  host,  wishing  him  all  health 
and  happiness,  and  that  he  may 
live  and  be  beloved  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  health  of  our  host !  " 
-  -the  orator  raises  his  glass  to  his 
lips,  all  the  gentlemen  rise  to  their 
f«;et  —  "the  health  of  our  host, 

I>ORADEMBSKI  !  " 


The  glasses  are  clinked  together, 
even  the  ladies  make  a  graceful  but 
fictitious  show  of  joining  in  the 
toast.  Old  Boradembski  is  on  the 
summit  of  good-humoured  delight. 
As  soon  as  calmness  is  restored,. 
Boradembski  rises  and  returns 
thanks  to  his  friends,  without 
any  attempt  at  disclaiming  the 
praises  so  lavishly  bestowed  on 
him.  Old  Boradembski's  voice  is 
quite  steady,  but  perhaps  just  a- 
little  deeper  than  usual.  He  does 

not  speak  so  fluently  as  Mr  V ,.. 

but  they  all  understand  what  he 
wants  them  to  understand.  He 
thanks  all  his  friends  in  general 
for  their  warmly-expressed  attach- 
ment, and  addresses  his  thanks  in 
particular  to  Colonel  Fornay,  whose 
presence  here  to-day  can  be  taken 
as  a  sign  of  the  good  understand- 
ing existing  between  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  his 
Polish  subjects. 

Upon  this,  Colonel  Fornay  can- 
not do  less  than  give  the  health  of 
the  whole  Polish  nation,  which  he, 
with  evasive  tact,  defines  generally 
as  a  nation  which  has  produced  so 
many  brilliant  soldiers ;  at  which 
compliment  several  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  looked  rather  dark 
at  the  mention  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  brighten  up 
again.  Naturally  the  Colonel's 
speech  elicits  a  corresponding  one- 
from  some  one  else,  in  which  the 
Austrian  nation  is  complimented 
in  return;  upon  which  the  Colon eL 
resignedly  rises  to  his  feet  a  second 
time,  and  launches  into  another 
toast, — this  time  one  chosen  from 
a  safe  distance,  which  can  have  no 
danger  of  again  recoiling  upon  him- 
self— the  success  of  the  crops. 

The  crops  somehow  or  other  lead 
to  the  Vienna  Exhibition ;  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  is  made  to  lead 
to  an  unfortunate  young  man  who, 
it  is  known,  has  sent  some  samples 
of  home-made  brandy,  as  proofs  of 
Polish  industry,  to  the  Exhibition ; 
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the  young  man,  pressed  on  by  some 
rather  lively  nudges  from  his  two 
neighbours,  rises  to  his  feet,  pale 
with  terror,  heartily  regretting  that 
he  had  ever  been  fool  enough  to 
send  anything  to  the  Exhibition, 
and  looking  about  wildly  for  some- 
body on  whom  to  throw  the  obser- 
vation of  the  company.  His  eye 
alights  on  the  old  Postmaster  op- 
posite, who  is  regarding  him  with 
a  moist  expression :  like  a  drown- 
ing man  clutching  at  a  straw,  he, 
with  an  effort,  brings  out  the  Post- 
master's health. 

The  old  Postmaster  gets  up,  says 
something  inaudible,  and  sinks 
down  again,  with  tears  streaming 
over  his  cheeks.  The  people  at 
the  end  of  the  table  have  not 
understood  a  word ;  but  his  nearest 
neighbours,  having  caught  up  his 
intention,  repeat  "The  Ladies,"  and 
the  ladies'  health  is  drunk,  each 
one  of  the  fair  sex  present  taking 
the  compliment  as  personal,  and 
looking  becomingly  abashed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  claims  which  she 
thinks  herself  entitled  to  put  for- 
ward to  public  admiration.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  as  a  right  which 
pertains  to  him  naturally,  the  young 
man  with  the  chicken-bones  and 
the  Parisian  accent  gets  up  very 
readily,  looking  and  feeling  just 
the  right  sort  of  man  to  return 
thanks  for  the  ladies  ;  and  does  so 
in  a  well-turned  speech,  pronounced 
in  the  best  of  Polish,  and  happily 
intermixed  with  French  expressions. 

This  toast  is  followed  by  another, 
and  that  by  another,  and  so  on, 
general  and  personal  relieving  each 
other :  the  Church  and  the  State ; 

Mr  B ;  Madame  0 ,  the 

ci-devant  beauty,  with  her  husband 
(only  the  third,  not  the  two  others) ; 
somebody's  grandmother,  and  some- 
body else's  great-grandchild,  who 
had  only  just  seen  the  light  of  day, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  in  endless  variety. 
The  gentlemen  are  kept  on  their 
for  the  best  part  of  an  hour 


— each  toast  in  turn  having  full 
justice  done  to -it  in  the  emptying 
of  glasses.  Poles,  as  a  nation,  and 
in  everyday  life,  are  remarkably 
sober  in  their  habits;  one  or  two 
small  liqueur- glasses  of  spirits  is 
about  all  they  take,  and  this  before 
meals.  Wine  is  rarely  drunk  in 
ordinary  life,  in  many  houses  never 
appears  on  the  table,  except  on  oc- 
casions like  the  present ;  but  then 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  on  oc- 
casions like  the  present,  its  con- 
sumption is  very  much  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  usual  abstinence,  and 
its  effects  much  more  perceptible 
than  is  the  case  in  countries  where 
wine -drinking  forms  part  of  the 
programme  of  daily  life.  „ 

The  stream  of  eloquence  has  run 
dry  at  last ;  every  subject  available 
for  a  toast  has  been  exhausted ;  the 
gentlemen  sink  down  into  their 
chairs,  the  ladies  begin  to  hope 
that  escape  from  the  hot  room  is 
approaching ;  the  temperature  of 
the  apartment  has  risen  to  some- 
thing near  suffocation ;  fans  are 
used  with  great  vigour ;  every  one 
among  the  company  who  has  the 
least  tendency  to  blood  to  the  head 
is  flushed;  Otto  has  not  got  any 
tendency  to  blood  to  the  head,  but 
he  is  flushed  nevertheless.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  whose  business  it 
is  to  give  the  signal  for  rising :  some 
of  the  ladies  look  inquiringly  to- 
wards the  mistress  of  the  house, 
but  she  is  engaged  in  an  animated 
discourse  with  her  neighbour,  and 
does  not  see;  some  others  glance 
towards  Boradembski,  but  his  place 
is  empty.  He  has  risen  and  gone 
round  to  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
is  bending  over  the  old  Countess, 
whispering  something  in  her  ear. 
Countess  Przeszechowska  listens, 
she  nods  undecidedly,  and  ex- 
changes a  nervous  glance  with  her 
husband.  A  minute  later,  old 
Boradembski  is  back  in  his  place, 
but  he  does  not  sit  down,  he  re- 
mains standing,  and  fills  up  his 
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g  ass  to  the  brim.  Everybody  is 
talking  again,  louder  than  before, 
a:id  his  movement  is  not  remarked. 

"My  friends,"  he  begins,  in  a 
loud,  distinct  tone,  and  then  pauses, 
with  his  glass  in  his  hand,  so  as  to 
fix  the  attention  of  his  audience. 
People  look  up  surprised,  and  per- 
haps a  little  impatient;  conversa- 
tions are  hushed  again.  Z , 

^ho  has  already  pushed  his  chair 
b  ick  from  the  table,  and  is  leaning 
back  lazily,  with  his  hands  in  his 
p  Dckets,  gives  a  grunt  of  displeasure, 
langenfeld  has  to  stop  fanning  the 
pretty  niece.  The  Colonel  gives  a 
weary  sigh,  and  looks  pathetically 
a'i  his  wife.  The  old  Countess  sud- 
denly puts  up  her  handkerchief  to 
her  face ;  her  nearest  neighbours 
think  that  she  has  become  afflicted 
with  nose-bleeding,  and  look  at  her 
compassionately.  Otto  is  leaning 
bick,  with  his  arms  folded,  and 
with  no  expression  at  all  visible 
on  his  face ;  and  Halka  is  leaning 
forward,  looking  intently  at  a  snow- 
drop which  she  has  drawn  out  of 
her  bouquet,  and  is  pulling  to  pieces 
with  her  slim  fingers,  as  if  wrapt 
in  the  study  of  its  botanical  con- 
struction. 

"  My  friends,"  repeats  Borademb- 
ski,  seeing  that  silence  and  attention 
are  secured,  "  before  the  circle  round 
this  board  is  broken,  I  must  call 
upon  you  to  empty  another  glass 
oj'  wine.  I  have  one  more  toast 
t(  propose  to  you,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  one  which  you  will  receive 
with  warmest  approbation.  I  have 
h  id  many  kind  things  said  to  me 
t(  -day  by  my  dear  friends ;  and  I 
am  anxious  to  prove  myself  worthy 
OJ'  their  esteem  by  giving  another 
p  -oof  of  the  true  interest  I  take  in 
you  all.  None  of  you,  my  friends, 
are,  heaven  be  thanked,  in  need 
oi'  consolation ;  none  of  you  have 
qnarrelled,  neither  does  anybody 
present  stand  in  need  of  my  ser- 
vices as  godfather."  A  burst  of 
la  lighter ;  people  are  easily  amused 


after  dinner.  "But  there  is  yet 
another  task,  which  is  the  pleasant- 
est  of  all,  and  I  feel  myself  much 
honoured  by  being  intrusted  with 
it.  We  have  drunk  to  -  day  the 
healths  of  the  Polish  and  Austrian 
nations,  and  I  now  call  upon  you 
to  join  with  me  in  drinking  to  the 
happiness  of  two  persons — one  a 
daughter  of  our  own  country,  the 
other  a  son  of  Austria — who  are 
going  to  unite  their  lots.  My 
humble  efforts  in  helping  to  bring 
about  this  happy  conclusion  are 
fully  rewarded  by  the  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  announce  the  aus- 
picious event  under  my  roof.  Long 
life,  health,  and  happiness,"  raising 
his  voice  still  more,  "  to  the  happy 
bridal  pair,  Comtesse  Halka  Przesze- 
chowska  and  Baron  Otto  Bodenbach 
— all  health  and  happiness  ! " 

"  All  health  and  happiness  ! " 
comes  with  a  deafening  burst  from 
everybody  round  the  table  j  the 
gentlemen  rise  in  a  body  to  drink 
the  last  toast.  Otto  is  surrounded, 
overwhelmed;  he  has  to  fill  his 
glass  repeatedly  to  respond  to  every- 
body's congratulations.  The  old 
Postmaster's  tears  are  dropping  fast 
into  his  plate.  The  old  Countess, 
now  the  crisis  is  safely  passed,  re- 
moves her  handkerchief  from  her 
face  and  smiles  across  at  her 
daughter;  but  Halka  is  not  look- 
ing at  her  mother,  she  is  holding 
up  her  bouquet  to  her  face,  and, 
but  for  that,  people  would  see  that 
she  is  pale,  pale  almost  as  the  snow- 
drops which  touch  her  cheek,  pale 
as  women  sometimes  are  at  the 
moment  of  their  triumph. 

"I  never  would  have  believed 

it,"  said  Z to  his  hunchbacked 

neighbour.  "  I  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise, I  confess;  but  I  keep  my 
champagne  after  all,  for  he  won't 
propose  to-night.  It  is  a  drawn  bet. " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  little  hunchback, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "  you  keep  your 
champagne,  but  it  is  only  by  a 
fluke." 
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THE   DEMISE    OF   THE   KAISAKBUND. 


THE  events  now  passing  in  Europe 
may  well  teach  States  the  instabil- 
ity of  alliances,  and  ought  to  warn 
Governments  of  the  uncertain  value 
of  the  overtures  to  new  alliances 
which  are  now  passing  to  and  fro, 
with  shifting  course,  among  the 
Courts  of  Europe.  Eussia  is  the 
prime  fountain  of  these  overtures. 
She  finds  herself  isolated ;  her  old 
alliances  are  crumbling ;  her  for- 
mer allies,  she  believes,  have  de- 
serted her ;  and,  angrily  and  venge- 
fully,  yet  upon  grounds  perfectly 
just  as  well  as  natural,  she  eagerly 
seeks  new  alliances  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old.  Prince  GortschakofF, 
beaten  by  his  hated  rival,  Prince 
Bismarck,  is  wrathfully  recasting  his 
policy ;  and  the  German  and  Hun- 
garian peoples  stand  upon  guard 
awaiting  the  issue,  while  their 
Governments  are  preparing  to  meet 
the  storm  of  Panslavic  power  and 
Muscovite  intrigue. 

While  Germany  lays  a  cable  be- 
neath the  Baltic  Sea  to  secure 
telegraphic  communication  with 
friendly  Sweden  beyond  the  reach 
of  interruption  by  unfriendly  and 
potentially  hostile  Denmark,  the 
heir  to  the  Eussian  throne  pays  a 
visit  to  the  Swedish  Court,  to  per- 
suade King  Oscar  that  the  true 
interests  of  Scandinavia  lie  in  a 
Muscovite  alliance.  Has  not  Ger- 
many 'robbed  Denmark  of  half  its 
territory  and  its  only  defensible 
frontier  1  and  does  not  that  upstart 
Empire,  young  and  ambitious,  main- 
tain that  the  Yaterland  must  "  still 
further  go  "  and  reach  to  the  Sound1? 
Sweden-Norway  cannot  stand  alone 
in  these  times  of  great  race  empires; 
let  Scandinavia,  then,  trust  to  Eussia, 
which  has  no  racial  claim  or  motive 
to  incorporate  it,  rather  than  to 
Germany,  which  desires  to  swallow 
it  up  in  a  vast  Teutonic  Fatherland. 


Eussia,  co-operating  with  the  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms,  will  withstand 
the  northward  progress  of  the  over- 
bearing Germans ;  and,  as  soon  as 
fighting  comes,  will  regain  for  Den- 
mark her  lost  bulwarks  of  Duppel 
and  Alsen.  Highly  plausible  :  but 
King  Oscar,  while  he  listened, 
must  have  remembered.  Eussia 
and  Sweden  are  old  antagonists. 
The  Scandinavians,  in  Eurik,  gave 
a  founder  and  dynasty  to  Eussia; 
but  their  war- feuds  with  Muscovy 
are  older  than  those  of  any  other 
Power  save  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Charles  XII.,  by  military  skill, 
matched  the  power  and  thwarted 
the  absorbing  ambition  of  Peter 
the  Great ;  but  in  subsequent  times 
Eussia  tore  Finland  from  Sweden 
by  the  sword,  thereby  acquiring 
the  chief  recruiting- ground  for  her 
navy.  And  in  the  far-reaching 
schemes  of  the  Czars,  has  not  the 
whole  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
been  marked  out  for  Eussian  do- 
minion, as  the  only  means  of  secur- 
ing for  her  navy  an  outlet  from  the 
Baltic  1  This  is  the  first  time  a 
Czarewitch  has  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Court  of  Sweden.  What  messages 
were  contemporaneously  flashed 
thither  from  Berlin  by  the  new-laid 
telegraph  cable  the  future  may  dis- 
close. Prosecuting  his  Scandinavian 
tour,  the  Czarewitch,  while  we  write, 
is  a  guest  at  the  Danish  Court,  and 
speaks  to  his  father-in-law  of  coming 
revenge  upon  Germany. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  also  turns 
smilingly,  with  new-born  friendship, 
to  another  and  greater  Power  to 
which  Eussia  has  done  many  an 
ill  turn.  Eussia  aided  Prussia  in 
crushing  the  military  power  of 
France,  and  permitted  her  per- 
manent enfeeblement  by  the  loss 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Strasburg 
and  Metz,  the  old  portals  and  bul- 
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warks  of  the  country,  have  been 
lost,  and  by  the  possession  of  im- 
pregnable Metz  the  German  power 
has  been  projected  into  the  military 
heart  of  France.  But  there  was  a 
memorable  alliance  between  a  for- 
mer Czar  Alexander  and  France,  and 
such  an  alliance  has  become  more 
natural  now.  The  alliance  of  Tilsit 
was  for  the  divided  empire  of  the 
world  :  the  revived  alliance  would 
be  for  the  restoration  of  France, 
acd  for  the  triumph  of  Russia  over 
he  r  Germanic  neighbours.  Slav  and 
Colt  would  combine  for  the  down- 
fall of  Teutonic  power;  and  with 
that  would  fall  the  barriers  between 
Rissia  and  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
Daspite  the  politic  silence  of  her 
Government  and  the  intelligent 
patience  of  her  people,  France  pants, 
like  a  leopard  in  the  leash,  to  spring 
upon  the  flank  of  Germany,  and  to 
fight  a  war  of  liberation  as  fiercely 
as  the  Germans  themselves  waged 
such  a  contest  against  the  French 
under  Napoleon  the  Great.  Metz 
and  Strasburg  stand  beckoning :  lost 
bulwarks  to  be  regained,  trophies 
of  defeat  to  be  redeemed.  Just  as 
Russia  can,  without  scruple,  promise 
D  uppel  and  Alsen  to  Denmark,  she 
can  promise  to  France  not  merely 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but  the  realisa- 
tion of  her  highest  dream  (already 
once  accomplished)  of  the  frontier 
of  the  Rhine.  Such  trafficking  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  would  be 
far  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  allow- 
ed to  transpire;  yet  among  the 
nows  of  the  day  from  Paris  (Sep- 
tember 6)  we  read,  "  General  Chanzy 
his  arrived  from  St  Petersburg. 
His  arrival  coincides  with  an  unex- 
pi  cted  visit  to  Paris  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine." 

Italy  is  proud  to  have  her  share 
oi  the  conflicting  overtures  of  rival 
Powers.  Impotent  of  herself  for 
belligerent  aggression,  she  seeks  to 
acquire  the  much-desired  power 
from  concert  with  stronger  States. 
When  the  great  Powers  are  in  op- 


posite camps,  the  lesser  States  rise 
into  temporary  potency,  and  acquire 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  others  as 
well  as  their  own.  They  become 
strong  by  others'  needs.  The  king- 
dom of  Italy  was  made  by  the  help 
of  others,  and  midst  the  quarrels  of 
its  neighbours  it  schemes  for  further 
aggrandisement.  The  cold,  calculat- 
ing, and  unscrupulous  maxims  of 
Macchiavelli  still  dominate  Italian 
diplomacy.  Any  stick,  says  the 
proverb,  will  do  to  beat  a  dog — or 
an  enemy ;  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, most  of  all,  acts  upon  this 
maxim.  Shrewder  than  Gortscha- 
koff,  it  never  counts  upon  gratitude 
— nor  feels  it;  nor  thinks  of  re- 
venge except  in  the  form  of  terri- 
tory. It  bargains  for  the  present, 
and  exacts  its  quid  pro  quo  on  the 
spot.  And  when  it  can,  it  takes  a 
great  deal  more  than  was  bargained 
for.  In  1859  it  parted  with  Nice 
and  Savoy,  but  it  got  Lombardy, 
while  adroitly  forcing  the  hand  of 
the  French  Emperor  so  as  to  get 
Tuscany  and  all  the  Duchies, — 
which  Napoleon  never  meant.  In 
like  fashion  it  got  Naples,  and  even 
the  States  of  the  Church ;  and 
finally,  when  its  friend  France, 
worsted  in  battle  by  the  Germans, 
was  fighting  desperately  for  exist- 
ence, the  Italian  Government,  in- 
stead of  helping  its  old  ally,  calmly 
took  the  opportunity  to  seize  Rome 
and  dethrone  the  Head  of  the 
Church. 

Likewise,  in  the  Prusso- Austrian 
war,  Italy  agreed  to  co-operate  with 
Prussia ;  but  there  was  no  trusting 
to  gratitude.  The  spoil  was  to  be 
got  at  once ;  and  Italy  had  to  get 
it  from  her  successful  ally..  The 
Austrian  admiral  played  ducks  and 
drakes  with  the  Italian  fleet  at 
Lissa,  while  the  Austrian  Archduke 
pummelled  the  Italian  army  in  the 
Quadrilateral ;  but  Italy  got  Yenetia 
all  the  same.  Italy  in  1866  traffick- 
ed with  both  sides,  and  only  made 
short  bargains,  in  order  to  be  ready 
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for  any  still  better  bargain  from  the 
other  side.  It  is  a  memorable  fact, 
showing  the  wariness  of  Italian 
statesmen,  that  the  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  Prussia  was 
timed  to  a  day :  it  was  to  expire 
unless  hostilities  commenced  in  so 
many  weeks ;  and  Bismarck  had  to 
drive  his  king  into  the  war, — the 
"good  horse"  (to  use  Bismarck's 
somewhat  irreverent  phrase)  being 
on  this  occasion  "slow  to  take  his 
fences."  More  adroit  diplomacy, 
combined  with  the  ready  employ- 
ment of  every  available  means  of 
force,  was  never  displayed  than  by 
the  new-born  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  finesse  and  strong,  cold,  ruthless 
policy  of  ancient  Eome  have  never 
died  out  among  the  Italians.  For 
centuries  they  lived  and  triumphed 
in  the  Church  of  Eome. — gleaming 
forth  also  from  time  to  time  among 
the  Medicis  and  other  temporal  prin- 
ces of  the  land  ;  and  now  that  there 
is  a  new  Italian  kingdom,  they  dis- 
play themselves  as  of  yore  in  the  State. 
Once  more  Macchiavelli  is  at 
work.  Italy  covets  Trieste  and  the 
Dalmatian  coast, — covets  also  the 
Southern  Tyrol, — not  to  speak  of 
Malta  and  some  other  places  which 
it. would  be  imprudent  to  mention 
all  at  once.  Italia  irredenta — un- 
redeemed Italy  —  includes  several 
very  different  parts.  Southern  Ty- 
rol and  the  Swiss  canton  of  the 
Ticino  are  claimed,  because  the 
people  are,  or  speak,  Italian.  The 
Dalmatians  are  not  Italian;  but 
what  of  that?  Italy  would  be 
more  powerful  if  she  possessed 
these  territories.  She  cannot  seize 
them  of  her  own  strength.  She 
maintains  an  army  far  in  excess  of 
her  finances,  and  builds  the  most 
powerful  ironclad  ships  of  war, 
armed  with  cannon  of  heavier  cali- 
bre than  any  yet  made  at  "Wool- 
wich :  yet,  with  all  that,  Italy 
cannot  of  her  own  strength  add 
a  single  acre  to  her  territories, 
whether  by  land  or  among  the 


coveted  adjoining  isles.  But  the 
Italian  Government  is  known  to 
be  open  to  all  offers.  It  will  em- 
ploy both  army  and  navy  against 
its  oldest  friend  or  greatest  bene- 
factor if  any  other  Power  will  make 
a  higher  bid  for  its  alliance, — 
provided  the  security  be  good. 
Shylock  could  not  weigh  the 
"goodness"  of  Antonio  and  the 
probable  value  of  his  argosies  at 
sea  more  warily  than  the  Italian 
Government  weighs  the  "bonds" 
now  being  tendered  for  her  accept- 
ance. Italian  Ministers  love  to 
fish  in  troubled  waters;  so  far  as 
they  can,  they  trouble  the  waters 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  fishing : 
and  the  adjoining  provinces  of 
Austria  are  the  spoil  which  they 
scheme  for  amid  the  turmoil  and 
shifting  alliances  which  accompany 
the  demise  of  the  Kaisarbund. 
While  that  alliance  lasted,  Italian 
statesmanship  had  to  bear  itself 
meekly;  the  point  of  the  German 
bayonet  as  well  as  the  Austrian 
would  meet  it  at  Trieste.  But  now 
the  Emperors  have  quarrelled  : 
Eussia  wants  an  ally  to  crush 
Austria.  Prince  Gortschakoff  is 
parleying  with  Italy  ;  and  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Germany  pays  a 
visit  to  Eome. 

The  watering-places  of  Europe,  of 
late  years,  have  held  a  prominent 
part  in  the  diplomacy  and  fortunes 
of  the  Continent.  Plombieres,  to 
which  the  French  Emperor  resorted 
to  recruit  his  failing  bodily  strength, 
was  the  scene  of  the  secret  Napol- 
eonic bargain  with  Cavour,  where- 
by Italy  ceased  to  be  a  "  geographi- 
cal expression,"  and  which  was  the 
first  step  towards  that  revision  of 
the  map  of  Europe  which  ever 
loomed  dreamily  before  the  mind's 
eye  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  ended  so 
fatally  for  himself.  A  man  of  grand 
ideas,  but  lacking  power  for  swift 
and  persistent  action,  it  was  a 
characteristic  close  of  his  career 
when,  dead-beat  with  bodily  fati- 
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gue,  lie  sank  asleep  amid  the  roar 
oi'  artillery  in  the  crisis  of  battle 
upon  the  heights  of  Gravelotte. 
E.issengen,  a  health-resort  of  the 
old  but  marvellously  vigorous 
E.ing  William  of  Prussia,  witnessed 
in  1870  the  diplomatic  fracas 
T\hich  produced  the  rupture  with 
France,  deliberately  prepared  for 
by  Bismarck, — who  by  the  Hohen- 
zollern  candidature  for  the  Spanish 
throne,  and  otherwise,  had  irritated 
I  ranee  up  to  the  quarrelling-point, 
yet  made  stupid  Europe  believe 
that  the  quarrel  was  all  of  France's 
making.  Two  years  afterwards 
Gastein  witnessed  a  meeting  of  the 
three  and  sole  remaining  Emperors 
of  Europe,  and  the  birth  of  the 
Kaisarbund,  —  an  alliance  which 
•was  designed  to  ring  the  knell  of 
the  brave  old  Turkish  empire. 

The  Alliance  of  the  Three  Em- 
perors, came  upon  Europe  as  a  sur- 
prise,—  and  a  highly  momentous 
one.  It  revived  the  memories  of 
tlie  Holy  Alliance,  established 
among  the  same  Powers  in  1815. 
The  prime  object  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  was  to  secure  "peace  on 
earth"  and  goodwill  among  the 
nations.  Europe  had  been  devas- 
tated by  wars  of  ambition ;  each 
country  was  still  bleeding  at  every 
jore  from  the  wounds  received  in 
twenty  years  of  ceaseless  conflict; 
and  the  monarchs  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria  bound  themselves  in 
t  hie  most  solemn  manner  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and,  by  their 
vast  preponderance  of  power,  to  en- 
force the  observance  of  peace  upon 
any  Power  which  might  be  dis- 
posed to  break  it.  But,  perhaps 
logically,  but  unfortunately,  the 
Holy  Alliance  went  further  than 
t  his.  The  whole  war  -  calamities 
(f  Europe  had  sprung  out  of  the 
3'rench  Eevolution,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  had  bathed  in  blood 
(very  country  where  it  had  arisen. 
To  secure  peace,  therefore,  it  seemed 
to  the  Emperors  indispensable  to 


nip  revolution  everywhere  in  the 
bud;  and  thus,  while  faithfully 
guaranteeing  not  only  each  other's, 
but  also  all  their  neighbours'  terri- 
tories, the  three  Powers  pledged 
themselves  to  give  aid  to  every 
Government  which  was  threatened 
by  revolution.  It  was  this  second- 
ary object  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
which  has  so  much  discredited  it. 
England,  despite  her  glorious  vic- 
tories, yearned  for  a  long  peace 
quite  as  much  as  her  Continental 
allies;  but,  claiming  freedom  of 
self-government  for  all  nations,  she 
had  to  protest  against  foreign  in- 
tervention, in  however  honest  and 
well-intentioned  spirit  it  might  be 
conducted. 

The  Kaisarbund  of  1872  was  a 
compact  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter. Territorial  aggrandisement, 
with  war,  was  its  prime  object. 
The  Emperors  pledged  themselves 
to  respect  each  other's  territories 
and  separate  interests.  That  was 
indispensable  for  union  among 
themselves ;  and  by  their  union 
the  three  Emperors  felt  secure  of 
success  in  carrying  out  the  contem- 
plated work  of  aggression.  A  cen- 
tury ago  the  same  three  Powers 
formed  an  alliance  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Poland  j  the  Kaisarbund  of 
1872  was  formed  for  the  partition 
of  Turkey.  The  matter  came  about 
in  this  way :  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
at  Warsaw  in  1870,  Russia  engaged 
to  help  Prussia  in  the  then  im- 
pending and  arranged-for  war  with 
France,  by  neutralising  the  ex- 
pected hostility  of  Austria ;  and  in 
return,  the  Prussian  Government 
engaged  to  support  Eussia  in  abol- 
ishing the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  which  closed  the 
Crimean  war,  and  also  to  allow  her 
to  work  her  will  in  the  "Balkan 
peninsula."  Before  Prussia  was 
quite  out  of  the  wood  in  the 
French  war,  Prince  Gortschakoff 
took  payment  of  the  first  part  of 
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the  engagement  by  proclaiming 
that  Eussia  would  be  no  longer 
bound  by  the  restrictions  put  by 
the  Treaty  of  1856  upon  her  naval 
power  in  the  Black  Sea.  And 
Europe,  including  England,  quietly 
acquiesced. 

In  1872  Eussia  became  impatient 
to  act  upon  the  second  and  more 
important  part  of  Germany's  en- 
gagement. But  what  was  to  be 
done  with  Austria]  That  Power 
would  be  as  good  as  destroyed  if 
she  allowed  Eussia  to  occupy  the 
valley  of  the  Danube  and  surround 
her  in  the  anaconda-like  folds  of 
Panslavism.  So  threatened,  Austria 
would  probably  fight;  and  although 
Gladstonian  England  was  reckoned 
as  not  in  the  field,  Austria  and  the 
Turks  together  would  take  a  good 
deal  of  fighting  and  money  to  beat 
them.  Alexander  II.  is  not  belli- 
cose ;  and  although  bent  upon  wip- 
ing out  the  Crimean  defeat,  and 
aggrandising  his  dominions  at  the 
expense  of  Turkey,  he  shrinks  from 
taking  the  bull  by  the  horns.  Bis- 
marck solved  the  difficulty  by  pro- 
posing that  Austria  should  be  taken 
into  the  conspiracy,  and  be  made  a 
partner  in  the  game.  And  so,  after 
all  their  quarrels,  the  Emperors  of 
Eussia,  Austria,  and  Germany  united 
themselves  in  the  Kaisarbund,  strik- 
ing a  new  bargain. 

Austria  was  the  first  to  set  the 
ball  a-rolling.  The  Emperor  Fran- 
cis-Joseph became  suddenly  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  his 
Dalmatian  subjects,  and  made  a 
tour  through  the  south-eastern  por- 
tion of  his  dominions  —  that  is, 
those  conterminous  with  Turkey, 
While  strengthening  the  loyalty  of 
the  Dalmatians  (ever  exposed  to 
the  allurements  of  Italy),  he  sought 
to  attract  to  himself  the  Christian 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  Soon  after,  in- 
surrectionary movements  began  in 
these  Turkish  provinces ;  and  the 
insurgents,  again  and  again  driven 


in  flight  across  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier, were  there  fed  and  maintained, 
and  allowed  to  go  back  and  resume 
the  insurrection  as  soon  as  the 
Turkish  troops  were  out  of  the  way. 
About  the  same  time  Eussia  began 
her  intrigues  in  Bulgaria,  which  at 
a  later  time  led  to  the  Bulgarian  in- 
surrection, the  bloody  suppression 
of  which  by  the  Turkish  population 
is  remembered  as  the  "  Bulgarian 
atrocities." 

Despite  these  intrigues  from  with- 
out, Turkey  would  not  take  fire. 
Despite  Austria's  fostering,  the  in- 
surrection in  the  Herzegovina  was 
little  more  than  brigandage.  To  ex- 
pedite matters,  Austria  again  moved. 
A  quarrel  was  to  be  fastened  upon 
Turkey,  and  in  the  "  Andrassy 
Note"  the  Turkish  Government 
was  called  upon  to  reform  her  in- 
ternal administration;  and  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe  were  asked  to 
support  this  beneficent  and  philan- 
thropic proposal — which  they  did. 
Still,  this  did  not  advance  matters 
much ;  and  Turkey  was  Actually 
growing  stronger  under  the  eyes  of 
her  intriguing  foes.  After  the  Bos- 
nian "insurrection"  had  lingered 
on  for  ten  months,  Mukhtar  Pasha 
finally  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
its  foreign  promoters  by  crushing 
the  "insurgents"  at  Donga,  and 
entering  Nicksich  on  the  29th  of 
April  1876.  This  was  gall  and 
wormwood  both  to  Austria  and 
Eussia,  by  compelling  them  to  take 
overt  action.  To  expedite  matters, 
Austria  again  moved.  On  the  4th 
May  the  Austrian  ambassador  called 
upon  Lord  Derby  and  informed  him 
that  there  was  "  an  entire  agree- 
ment between  the  Governments  of 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Eussia  as  to 
aifairs  in  the  East."  Events  there- 
after moved  rapidly.  A  crisis  seemed 
impending  at  Constantinople.  Ab- 
dul Aziz  was  in  danger  of  being  de- 
posed by  the  Ulenias  and  Supreme 
Council,  who  saw  that  he  was  send- 
ing Turkey  to  the  dogs.  Then  came 
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a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Chancel- 
lors at  Berlin, — the  Czar  resolving 
to  make  matters  safe  and  sure  with 
his  allies  before  delivering  the 
home-stroke  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  necessary.  On  the  13th  May 
the  "Berlin  Memorandum"  (which, 
as  has  been  officially  stated,  was 
drawn  up  solely  by  Russia)  was 
issued  to  the  Courts  of  Europe — 
England,  of  course,  included — but 
an  answer  was  required  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  In  fact,  the  three  Em- 
perors had  made  up  their  minds  that 
a  coup  de  main  against  the  Turks 
should  be  struck  at  once  ;  and  they 
.did  not  care  (at  least  they  thought 
they  did  not  care)  what  answers 
might  come  from  the  other  Powers. 
Moreover,  the  Andrassy  Note  had 
been  universally  assented  to ;  and 
on  the  face  of  it,  there  was  not 
any  striking  difference  between 
it  and  the  Berlin  Memorandum. 
There  was  "coercion"  for  Turkey 
in  both,  only  it  was  more  specific 
in  the  latter. 

The  British  Government,  how- 
ever, had  looked  on  long  enough. 
Genuine  and  generous  philanthropy 
is  so  deep-seated  in  our  people,  that 
thoy  are  always  prone  to  be  tricked 
by  philanthropic  professions,  espe- 
cially as  they  cannot  see  behind 
the  5  curtain  and  note  the  authors  of 
such  manifestoes  getting  ready  the 
bayonet  or  bludgeon.  But  Govern- 
ments (as  is  expected  of  them)  can 
see  much  more  than  meets  the  eye 
of  the  public,  or  of  the  sharpest- 
sighted  of  newspaper  correspond- 
ents; and  "secret  service"  money 
is  sometimes  spent  to  good  purpose. 


Although  assenting  to,  and  there- 
fore participating  in,  the  Andrassy 
Note,  the  British  Government  were 
awake  to  the  hollowness  of  the  Im- 
perial professions,  and  more  or  less 
aware  of  the  manoeuvres  going  on 
behind  the  scenes.*  But  the  man- 
oeuvres which  the  Berlin  Memoran- 
dum was  meant  to  cover,  like  a 
drop-scene,  from  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  were  of  a  startling  and  most 
formidable  character.  The  British 
Government  instantly  rejected  the 
Memorandum,  so  curtly  and  haugh- 
tily submitted  to  it,  and  the  British 
fleet  was  sent  to  the  Dardanelles. 
Why  was  this  ?  The  opening  clause 
of  the  Memorandum  set  forth — 
"  That  the  great  Powers,  in  view 
of  recent  events,  should  agree  to 
send  vessels  of  war  "  to  certain  men- 
aced points,  including  Smyrna,  Sa- 
lonica,  and  Constantinople,  with 
combined  instructions  for  "  aimed 
co-operation  in  maintaining  order 
and  tranquillity."  Well,  they  had 
agreed ;  and  what  form  was  this 
"  armed  co  -  operation  "  to  lake  1 
Perhaps  the  British  Government 
had  clearer  information  upon  this 
point  than  the  Memorandum  gave. 
Let  us  mention  some  facts  of  which 
our  readers  need  only  to  be  remii.d- 
ed ;  but  we  shall  venture  to  bt  gin 
with  what  we  shall  call  an  import- 
ant conjecture : — 

Hardly  was  the  Berlin  Confer- 
ence at  an  end  than  a  secret  des- 
patch reached  Downing  Street  from 
the  Continent.  This  was  on  the 
Friday  night  or  Saturday  morning. 
That  very  day  the  Channel  Fleet 
was  ordered  to  sail  for  the  Mediter- 


*  As  regards  the  so-called  insurrection  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Consul  Holmes 
reported  that  there  was  "no  insurrection  except  on  the  frontier,  where  it  bas  been 
produced  by  invasion  from  without — an  invasion  by  bands  openly  formed  in  Austrian 
Cnatia  and  Servia."  And  Lord  Derby  wrote  on  the  same  subject  (Jan.  14,  1876) — 
"There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  fomented  from  without."  And  he  added  this 
home-thrust  to  hypocritical  Austria  and  Kus^ia  :  "  If  the  Powers  who  advocate  en- 
joining proposals  on  the  Porte  are  desirous  of  pacifying  the  insurgent  provinces,  they 
should  show  their  goodwill  by  restraining  (as  it  is  notorious  that  some  of  them  have 
the  means  of  doing)  the  open  encouragement  given  to  the  insurgents,  and  by  using 
real  influence  to  restrain  Servia  and  Montenegro." 
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ranean,  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
hastily  excusing  himself  from  a 
civic  banquet,  hurried  from  London 
to  join  his  ship ;  and,  as  soon  ap- 
peared, the  combined  Home  and 
Mediterranean  squadrons  —  in  one 
grand  word,  the  British  fleet — made 
its  appearance  at  Besika  Bay ; 
ready  to  steam  through,  and,  if 
necessary,  force  the  passage  of,  the 
Dardanelles  on  its  way  to  Constan- 
tinople. Our  Channel  Fleet  sailed 
on  the  Sunday  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Imperial  Chancellors  at  Berlin ; 
on  Monday  morning  the  German 
ironclads  steamed  out  of  Wilhelms- 
hoe  in  the  Baltic,  destined  for  the 
Mediterranean.  And  they  came  as 
far  as  the  British  Channel :  but 
the  British  fleet  had  got  the  start ; 
the  game  was  up ;  and  they  were 
recalled. 

What  was  in  that  secret  de- 
spatch which  produced  such  ener- 
getic action  at  Downing  Street? 
We  do  not  know ;  but  judging 
from  scattered  statements  (some  of 
them  well  -  known  facts,  others 
rumours)  which  appeared  in  Con- 
tinental journals  about  that  time, 
we  give  the  following  account, 
and  leave  it  to  be  verified  by  the 
future.  Abdul  Aziz  was  then 
tottering  on  his  throne ;  a  revolu- 
tion was  impending  in  the  Turkish 
capital;  a  Russian  corps  d'armee, 
conveyed  by  sea,  was  to  land  at 
Bourgas,  and  march  upon  Constan- 
tinople,— perhaps  invited  by  Abdul 
Aziz,  or,  under  any  case,  to  put 
down  "disorder."  "Order"  was 
to  reign  by  Russian  bayonets  at 
Stamboul  as  of  old  at  Warsaw. 
And  the  German  fleet?  It  was  to 
co-operate  with  the  Russian  squad- 
ron in  the  Black  Sea,  and,  together, 
overpower  the  Turkish  ironclads, 
for  which  the  Russian  fleet  was  no 
match ;  and  the  captured  Turkish 
ironclads  were  to  be  Germany's  re- 
compense for  this  co-operation  and 
expenditure.  The  Eastern  Question 
"  was  not  worth  the  bones  of  a  single 


Pomeranian  landwehrman  ; "  but 
the  Emperor  William,  to  help  his 
ally,  was  willing  to  let  out  his 
ironclads  (one  of  which  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  British  Channel)  for 
a  quid  pro  quo. 

Our  people,  in  all  this,  saw  only 
a  sudden  and  welcome,  but  appar- 
ently excessive,  display  of  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  They 
were  indignant  at  the  curt  and  im- 
perious manner  in  which  the  Mem- 
orandum had  been  flung  to  the 
British  Government  for  acceptance 
or  acquiescence ;  and  they  were 
pleased  to  see  England  asserting 
her  place  in  the  councils  of  Europe, 
— especially  in  so  momentous  an 
affair  as  the  Eastern  Question.  But 
the  public  little  dreamt  of  the  tre- 
mendous crisis  during  thesefewdays. 
By-and-by  it  will  become  known 
that  Europe  was  within  a  few 
hours  of  witnessing  a  Russian  coup 
de  main  upon  Constantinople,  and 
a  coup  de  grace  to  the  independence 
of  the  Porte.  That  third  week  in 
May  1876  beheld  a  parallel  to  the 
events  connected  with  the  secret 
clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit, 
whereby  Napoleon  was  suddenly, 
and  without  any  declaration  of  war, 
to  seize  the  fleet  of  neutral  Den- 
mark. Receiving  private  informa- 
tion of  this  secret  clause,  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet  boldly  anticipated  the 
Napoleonic  coup  by  the  Copen- 
hagen expedition,  which  got  pos- 
session of  the  Danish  fleet  while 
the  French  legions  were  advancing 
by  forced  marches  to  capture  it 
and  add  it  to  their  own  naval 
power  against  England.  This  bold 
and  rapid  stroke  delivered  by  our 
Government  created  a  great  outcry 
on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  who 
declaimed  against  it  as  foul  play  to 
a  neutral  State.  For  long  the  Gov- 
ernment had  to  bear  the  oppro- 
brium in  silence,  in  order  to  cover 
its  secret  informant  j  but  at  length 
the  secret  clause  was  published, 
and  the  whole  nation  beheld  the 
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danger  thus  escaped,  and  united  in 
praise  of  the  prompt  and  bold  de- 
cision of  the  Cabinet.  According 
to  our  belief,  a  similar  meed  of 
pnise  is  in  store  for  the  Govern- 
ment for  its  energetic  action  in 
Muy  1876. 

Then  the  Eusso  -  Turkish  war 
came.  Baffled  in  her  secret  schemes 
an  1  hardly  veiled  intrigues ;  find- 
ing the  insurrectionary  movements 
in  Turkey  a  failure,  and  the  Ser- 
vians, despite  Tchernayeff  and  the 
Eussian  volunteers,  thoroughly 
beiten  and  forced  to  sue  for  peace, 
— the  Czar  at  length  openly  declared 
war,  and  the  Muscovite  legions 
swarmed  across  the  Pruth  and  the 
Danube.  Turkish  power,  after  a 
gallant  defence,  was  crushed  both 
in  Asia  and  Europe  ;  and  only  the 
presence  of  the  British  fleet  saved 
Constantinople  from  the  hands  of 
the  Grand  Duke.  Eussia  had  been 
more  successful  than  even  was 
contemplated  in  the  secret  councils 
of  the  Kaisarbund.  But  thanks 
to  the  resolution  of  the  British 
Government,  aided  by  the  energetic 
support  of  Austria  and  the  acqui- 
escence of  all  the  Powers,  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  to  be 
submitted  to  a  European  Congress  j 
and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  arose  in 
itf  stead. 

Even  Germany  was  well  pleased 
with  this.  Prince  Bismarck's  early 
statement  that  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion was  not  worth  the  life  of  a 
single  German  soldier,  was  merely 
an  announcement  —  to  Eussia  as 
w»,ll  as  to  England — that  Germany 
would  not  draw  the  sword  in  the 
nutter.  But  that  patriotic  states- 
m  in  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the 
fa!;e  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
D  inube — Germany's  sole  eastward 
commercial  route  and  outlet  to  the 
sei.  With  perfect  truth  he  may 
say  that  he  acted  as  a  "friendly 
broker"  for  Eussia  in  the  negotia- 
tii  >ns  at  Berlin ;  but  none  the  less 
he  must  have  been  well  pleased 


that    the    pressure    of    the    other 
Powers   compelled  Eussia   to  give 
way, — especially  on  the  important 
point   of   speedily    evacuating   the 
conquered  territories  in  Europe.    In 
Asia,  alas  !  instead   of  evacuation, 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  gave  new  and 
unwon  conquests  to  Eussia ;  but  no 
Power  cared  for  that  except  Eng- 
land— and  England  had  to  submit. 
The  influence  of  the  other  Powers 
at  Berlin  had  another   effect,  very 
galling  to    Eussia.     Austria  found 
herself  able  to  claim  what  she  had 
been   promised   under  the  Kaisar- 
bund.    And  the  public  of  Europe 
was  startled  to  learn  that  the  Con- 
gress  had   agreed   upon   a  further 
dismemberment   and   spoliation  of 
Turkey.       Austria   was   to    annex 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina, — her 
long-coveted   spoil.     Eussia  would 
have  no  objection  to  this  "  parallel 
occupation  "  if  she  were  allowed  to 
continue  in  occupation  of  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  from  Servia  to  the 
sea ;  and,  as  has  since  become  ap- 
parent, when  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
was  signed,  Eussia  entertained  not 
merely  a  hope,  but  the  belief  that, 
by  mingled  cajolery  and  force,  she 
would  be  able  to  preserve  her  mili- 
tary hold  upon  the  conquered  terri- 
tories.    Who  was  to  turn  her  out? 
Not  Turkey,  for  she  was  crushed 
and  helpless.     Not  England,  for — 
to    use    Bismarck's    phraseology— 
"the   whale    could   not   fight    the 
elephant  on  land."     Befriended  by 
her  allies  in  the  Kaisarbund,  Eussia 
could  maintain  her  grasp  upon  Bul- 
garia and  its  impregnable   Quadri- 
lateral :    the    other   Powers    might 
rave  or  be  silent  as   they  pleased. 
But  it  was  not  so  to  be.     Austria 
was  as   imperative   as  England   in 
insisting   upon   the  withdrawal   of 
the    Eussian    troops     behind    the 
Pruth.     Thereupon   the    old   Mus- 
covite   hatred   of  Austria   revived. 
There   was    the    other   member    of 
the  Kaisarbund  to  appeal  to.     Let 
Germany  coerce  Austria,  as  Eussia 
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had  done  for  Prussia  in  1870, 
and  Austria  would  be  compelled  to 
yield.  The  German  Government 
declined  to  do  so.  Russia  had 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which 
ratified  to  her  vast  gains  from  the 
war;  she  was  bound  to  fulfil  her 
own  engagements.  Prince  Bismarck, 
moreover,  stood  upon  his  dignity. 
As  President  of  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  he  was  in  a  peculiar  degree 
bound  to  see  that  the  Treaty  was 
not  set  at  nought.  Besides,  his 
conduct  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Kaisarbund. 
Was  it  not  solemnly  agreed  that 
each  of  the  allied  Powers  was  to 
respect  the  interests  of  the  others  ? 
The  German  Government  would 
not  budge  from  this  position.  It 
had  established  a  firm  and  most 
natural  alliance  with  Austria,  and 
it  was  of  great  importance  that 
Austria  should  be  extended  east- 
wards, so  as  to  be  a  check  upon  the 
Panslavic  progress  of  Russia.  Eng- 
land, also,  was  in  full  accord  with 
Germany  and  Austria  in  demand- 
ing the  evacuation  of  the  Danubian 
valley  by  Russia ;  and  the  evacua- 
tion had  to  be  carried  out. 

In  these  events  may  be  seen  the 
progress  of  the  decay  of  the  Kaisar- 
bund. Despite  the  vast  advantages 
which  she  had  derived  from  the 
war,  Russia  was  not  satisfied.  She 
was  wroth  that  Austria  should 
annex  Bosnia,  while  she  had  to 
evacuate  her  own  conquests  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  And  when  Ger- 
many stood  aloof,  but  virtually  and 
plainly  siding  with  Austria,  Prince 
Gortschakoff  saw  that  the  Kaisar- 
bund was  really  at  an  end, — sup- 
planted by  a  new  alliance  designed 
to  make  both  Germany  and  Austria 
independent  of  Russia.  He  believed 
he  had  been  duped  by  his  allies. 
In  effect,  he  was  so;  but,  chiefly, 
he  had  duped  himself.  It  was  not 
merely  that  Germany  had  profited 
more  than  Russia  from  the  Russo- 


German  alliance ;  nor  was  it  only 
that  Austria  got  a  good  slice  of 
European  Turkey,  while  Russia  got 
none  :  but  Prince  Gortschakoff  saw 
his  long-sighted  schemes  for  Russian 
ambition  entirely  breaking  down. 
Whatever  be  the  personal  affection 
between  the  Imperial  uncle  and 
nephew,  it  was  from  no  love  for 
Prussia  that  Gortschakoff  helped 
her  to  beat  first  Austria  and  then 
France.  It  was  to  make  enemies 
for  her — to  surround  Prussia  on 
west  and  south  by  two  powerful 
neighbours  whom  she  had  beaten 
or  despoiled,  and  who  would  never 
rest  until  they  had  their  revenge. 
So  circumstanced,  Germany  must 
remain  dependent  upon  the  friend- 
ship of  Russia,  and  for  that  friend- 
ship must  pay  service.  Meanwhile, 
by  reopening  the  Eastern  Question, 
Gortschakoff  reckoned  that,  sup- 
ported by  Germany,  Russia  would 
be  so  powerfully  aggrandised  that 
Austria,  enfolded  in  Panslavic  coils, 
would  be  at  her  mercy.  Austria 
would  be  rendered  useless  as  a 
future  ally  for  Germany ;  while, 
partly  for  revenge,  partly  by  neces- 
sity, she  would  be  a  ready  ally  for 
Russia.  Thus,  while  assenting  to 
Prussia  making  herself  a  Germanic 
empire,  Gortschakoff,  by  the  tem- 
porary use  of  her  alliance,  was  pre- 
paring a  predominant  position  for 
Russia,  for  which  Germany,  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  of  her  own 
making,  would  be  no  match.  Russia 
would  then  be  the  supreme  arbiter 
of  Europe,  and  could  gradually 
and  surely  complete  her  traditional 
policy.  Prince  GortschakofF,  doubt- 
less, has  been  much  obstructed  in 
his  long-sighted  schemes  by  the 
inclinations  of  his  Imperial  master, 
who  preferred  present  comfort  to 
distant  ambition.  Probably  it  was 
the  personal  predilections  of  the 
Czar,  rather  than  the  wishes  of 
GortschakofT,  which  assented  to  the 
German  proposal  that  Austria  should 
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be  made  an  ally,  instead  of  treated 
as  a  foe,  in  the  Eastern  Question. 
A  league  of  the  Emperors  was  a 
con  genial  idea  to  Alexander  II., 
especially  as  it  vastly  diminished 
Eussia's  risk  in  the  contemplated 
Turkish  war.  Yet  it  was  by  this 
plan  that  Prince  Bismarck,  by  ren- 
dering vitally  important  service  to 
his  old  enemy,  was  able  to  make 
Austria  a  firm  ally,  while  strength- 
ening her  position  against  future 
hostility  from  Eussia. 

Count  Beust,  who  cannot  forgive 
Sadowa,  is  likely  to  retire  from  the 
Austrian  service,  now  that  all  hos- 
tility to  the  Court  of  Berlin  is  at  an 
end.  Prince  Bismarck  is  at  Gas- 
tein,  along  with  the  Papal  Nuncio 
at  Vienna,  and  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
German  ambassador  at  Paris, — 
doubtless  seeking  a  solution  of  the 
Church  question,  which  creates  so 
mrch  internal  discord  in  Germany. 
Thereafter  the  great  German  Chan- 
cellor goes  to  Vienna,  to  have  a 
final  conference  with  Count  An- 
drassy,  and  draw  firm  and  close  the 
bonds  of  the  new  Austro-German 
alliance. 

The  Kaisarbund  is  dead.  While 
it  lasted,  it  greatly  injured  the  in- 
terests of  England  in  the  Eastern 
Question,  especially  in  Asia  Minor, 
— for  which  Austria  and  Germany 
caied  nothing.  But  in  its  dis- 
solution it  has  given  rise  to  a  re- 
arrangement of  power  highly  advan- 
tageous for  the  general  interests  of 
Europe — those  of  England  included. 
There  is  in  progress  a  shifting  of 
alliances,  which  will  bear  fruit  in 
time ;  but  there  need  be  no  appre- 
hension of  war  at  present.  Ger- 
many and  Austria  have  no  desire 


or  motive  to  attack  or  even  quarrel 
with  Eussia.  The  feud  must  be 
made  by  Eussia  herself;  and  at 
present  she  is  in  no  position  to  do 
so.  It  was  at  the  desire  of  the 
Czar  that  the  stout  old  German 
Emperor  set  out  from  Berlin  a  day 
sooner  for  his  military  reviews  at 
Konigsberg,  in  order  to  meet  his 
Imperial  nephew  at  Alexandrowo. 
Prince  Gortschakoff  is  furious  at 
seeing  the  failure  of  his  far-seeing 
schemes  for  rendering  both  Germany 
and  Austria  dependent  upon  Eus- 
sia ;  but  Alexander  II.  is  not  the 
type  of  man  to  boldly  sanction  the 
projects  of  his  Chancellor  for  set- 
ting both  Europe  and  Asia  on  fire 
to  obtain  his  revenge.  The  Czare- 
witch,  however,  is  more  likely  to 
approve  such  schemes ;  and  on 
Tuesday  the  16th,  the  mere  rumour 
of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Czar  in 
Livadia  created  a  semi-panic  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  career 
of  the  Kaisarbund.  It  will  have, 
and  deserves,  a  chapter  in  history 
to  itself.  In  this  article  we  but 
sketch  its  career  in  outline,  briefly 
and  imperfectly.  A  new  course  in 
European  affairs  is  opening,  doubt- 
less pregnant  with  great  issues. 
The  Teutonic  empires  of  Central 
Europe  have  assumed  a  united  and 
independent  position  —  with  Slav 
and  Celt  hostile  on  east  and  west ; 
while  Italy  coldly  considers  to  which 
side  she  should  lean,  and  meditates 
an  increase  of  her  already  excessive 
military  expenditure.*  This  new- 
born kingdom  has  now  become  a 
chief  determining  factor  in  the 
balance  of  power  in  belligerent 
Europe. 


":  The  correspondent  of  the  '  Standard'  writes  from  Koine  (15th  September) :  "  It 
is  stated  this  evening  that  the  War  Minister  has  declared  an  increased  expenditure  to 
he  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and  the  system  of  national  defence.  The 
Miaister  of  Finance,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  strongly  opposes  any  augmentation 
of  ;he  expenditure.  A  Council  of  Ministers  will  be  held  to  decide  the  question,  and, 
if  possible,  to  conciliate  both  parties;  but  it  is  said  that  General  Bonelli  will  resign  if 
his  propositions  are  not  agreed  to." 
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VIII.    NEWSPAPER    OFFICES. 


WE  have  already  devoted  an 
article  to  journalists,  yet  it  seems 
to  us  that,  scarcely  touching  on  the 
former  ground,  there  is  much  that 
may  be  interesting  to  be  said  of  the 
modern  newspaper  office  in  its  me- 
chanical rather  than  its  intellectual 
aspects ;  although  it  is  true  that 
the  two  are  so  closely  connected, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  treat  the  one 
without  allusion  to  the  other.  Set- 
ting aside  the  growing  influence  of 
journalism,  and  the  leverage  it 
exercises  on  our  political  system, 
one  of  the  leading  newspaper  estab- 
lishments, regarded  simply  as  a 
manufactory,  leaves  ordinary  trade 
enterprise  immeasurably  behind  it 
in  the  perfection  of  its  methods  and 
the  precision  of  its  organisation. 
Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  -well- 
drilled  ranks  of  the  German  army, 
is  there  such  admirable  discipline 
among  the  motley  corps  of  workers, 
from  the  personal  staff  of  the  direc- 
tor-in- chief  down  to  the  "devils," 
who  are  the  grimy  counterparts  of 
the  drummer  boys.  And  necessa- 
rily so;  because  the  perfection  of 
the  mechanism  is  being  perpetually 
tested  under  the  most  trying  condi- 
tions :  the  slightest  hitch  betrays 
itself  instantaneously,  since  it  gives 
a  shake  or  a  shock  to  some  part 
of  the  system ;  and  alertness  is 
maintained  by  the  sharp  penalties 
of  censure,  fine,  or  summary  dis- 
missal. The  never-ending  work  is 
being  done  against  time ;  everybody 
depends  upon  everybody  else ;  while 
delays  are  dangerous  and  might  be 
fatal.  Where  efficiency  is  in  ques- 
tion money  is  disregarded;  and 
duplicate  sets  of  costly  machinery 
make  total  collapse  a  practical  im- 
possibility. 


It  is  that  essential  element  of 
economy  of  time  that  makes  the 
manufacture  so  exceptionally  won- 
derful. Time  must  mean  money  in 
all  branches  of  business  ;  and  public 
carrying  companies  in  particular 
undertake  certain  responsibilities  to 
their  customers  which  may  be  en- 
forced by  actions  for  heavy  damages. 
But  if  a  cotton  mill  or  an  iron  forge 
have  to  slacken  or  suspend  opera- 
tions, it  is  the  concern  of  nobody 
but  the  owner,  and  nobody  else 
need  be  the  wiser.  He  calculates 
his  loss,  writes  it  off  and  liquidates 
it,  and  he  may  even  hope  to  weather 
a  prolonged  strike.  As  for  the 
great  railway  companies,  who  should 
be  bound  to  be  punctual  before 
everything,  we  know  how  they  play 
fast  and  loose  with  their  passengers. 
City  trains  crowded  with  impetu- 
ous business  men  may  be  delayed 
habitually  morning  after  morning ; 
and  save  on  some  exceptional  occasion 
that  proves  the  rule,  the  discontent 
is  thrown  off  in  harmless  grumbling. 
The  excuse  is  tacitly  admitted  that, 
in  the  unavoidable  complication  of 
traffic,  speed  must  be  habitually 
sacrificed  to  safety.  With  the 
newspaper,  excuses  and  apologies 
are  inadmissible.  The  work  must 
be  done  somehow,  and  thoroughly 
well  done  to  the  moment.  The 
earth  might  as  soon  come  to  a  stop 
on  its  axis,  as  a  daily  journal  fail  to 
fulfil  those  conditions  of  its  exis- 
tence, which  must  recur  at  the 
identical  hours  on  six  days  out  of 
the  seven.  The  work  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  is  ceaseless ;  and  what 
work  it  is  !  In  other  factories  the 
expenditure  of  intellect  and  inven- 
tive power  is  capitalised  once  and 
for  all;  thenceforward  simple  me- 
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chunists  can  draw  the  revenues  in 
the  shape  of  waggon-loads  of  raw 
material,  dexterously  manipulated 
by  the  machinery  they  set  in  mo- 
tion. In  the  newspaper  office  the 
raw  material  is  the  impalpable 
essence  of  active  brains.  There  is 
no  filling  capacious  magazines  before- 
hand, with  those  reserves  that  pru- 
dence would  recommend.  The  bulk 
of  the  nightly  supplies  must  be  pro- 
vided on  the  spur  of  the  moment ; 
and  what  seems  marvellously  to  re- 
se  nble  inspiration  must  be  sum- 
moned and  sustained  by  an  effort 
of  the  will.  Sometimes  there  may 
be  no  lack  of  sensational  matter 
and  a  superabundance  of  themes 
foe  the  leading  articles.  But  at 
other  times  the  bricks  must  be 
made  without  straw ;  and  the  pub- 
lic; is  the  most  inexorable  of  task- 
misters.  The  given  space  must  be 
filled  somehow;  and  filled  in  a 
manner  that  must  parody  produc- 
tions under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. Happily  the  mass  of 
readers  are  not  over  critical;  and 
a  fluent  style  with  well -sounding 
poriods  may  be  made  to  do  duty 
for  sense  and  substance.  But  the 
keeping  a  newspaper  to  the  mark 
ir  the  depths  of  the  dead  season  is 
what  really  strikes  the  initiated 
with  admiration.  It  is  then  that 
the  fancy  comes  into  play;  that  the 
men  whose  department  of  the  liter- 
al y  profession  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be  most  prosaic,  show  resources 
and  an  adaptibility  that  approach 
almost  to  genius.  Under  circum- 
sl  ances  when  a  Tennyson  or  a  Vic- 
tor Hugo  would  fold  their  arms  in 
despair,  they  rise  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibilities  and  answer  unflag- 
ingly  to  the  spur. 

Looked  at  merely  in  its  finan- 
cial aspects,  journalistic  enterprise 
nowadays  throws  most  other  trade 
enterprises  in  the  shade.  No- 
where is  competition  more  intense 
or  more  entramant ;  for  a  single 


speculator  who  is  foolishly  lavish 
may  force  his  rivals  to  follow  his 
example  in  spite  of  themselves. 
It  may  be  clear,  for  instance,  to  a 
cool-headed  man,  that  no  possible 
general  increase  of  circulation  can 
recoup  some  new  and  extravagant 
arrangement  for  telegrams.  But  it 
is  equally  evident  that  the  journal 
adopting  it  would,  in  the  meantime, 
get  such  a  start  of  its  contem- 
poraries as  they  cannot  afford  to 
allow.  At  the  same  time  similar 
considerations  cut  the  other  way ; 
and,  at  least  in  England  and 
America,  the  position  of  the  well- 
established  papers  is  yearly  becom- 
ing less  assailable  by  upstarts.  If 
they  have  expended  enormously, 
they  are  entering  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  harvest;  they  have  en- 
gaged their  talent  and  asserted  their 
popularity ;  old  friendships  and 
familiar  associations  are  in  their 
favour.  Above  all,  they  have 
practically  the  monopoly  of  the  ad- 
vertisements ;  and,  in  this  adveitis- 
ing  age,  that  advantage  is  incalcu- 
lable. We  have  heard  it  estimated 
that  the  daily  receipts  of  the 
' Times'  on  that  account  must 
amount  to  something  like  £1000 
per  diem;  and,  for  ourselves, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  estimate  is  near  the  mark. 
Conceive  the  strength  of  such  a 
position  against  possible  competi- 
tors, with  self-confidence,  a  well- 
tested  organisation  and  almost  im- 
memorial supremacy  thrown  in.  So 
far  as  cheap  issues  and  an  immense 
circulation  can  go,  the  field  has 
already  been  effectually  occupied ; 
and  the  penny  papers  have  placed 
themselves  in  positions  where,  be- 
yond their  constantly  liberal  out- 
lay, they  need  never  stint  occasional 
expenditure.  Rather  than  let  a 
rival  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sail?, 
it  would  pay  them  to  suspend  their 
profits,  or  even  to  publish  for  a  time 
at  a  loss.  The  public  would  gain, 
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arid  the  rival  would  be  ruined;  even 
if  he  had  the  purse  of  a  Rothschild 
with  the  enterprise  of  a  Strousberg. 
We  do  not  say  that  a  new  London 
journal  might  not  make  its  way  in 
time;  —  we  see,  indeed,  how  the 
4  Clerkenwell  News  '  has  been  com- 
ing to  the  front  as  '  The  Daily 
Chronicle ' — and  the  prize  of  lucra- 
tive popularity  is  so  great,  that  we 
can  conceive  the  attempt  being  made 
on  a  fitting  opportunity  arising. 
We  happen  to  know  that  it  has 
been  seriously  contemplated  of  late, 
and  that  a  powerful  combination  of 
Liberal- Conservative  capitalists  had 
put  down  their  names  for  a  magnifi- 
cent sum  total,  and  were  even  cast- 
ing about  for  a  suitable  editor.  But 
as  the  project  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned  or  indefinitely  deferred, 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that,  as 
shrewd  men  of  business,  they  were 
discouraged  by  the  prospect,  and 
doubted  of  success.  Theirs  would 
at  first  have  been  weary  work,  and 
admirably  fitted  to  develop  patience 
and  hope  in  gentlemen  who  disliked 
to  lie  out  of  their  money.  For  even 
the  influence  they  aspire  to  exercise 
would  be  dependent  on  pecuniary 
success ;  and  they  would  have  to 
wait  alike  for  the  one  and  the 
other. 

The  bare  expenses  of  premises, 
plant,  and  start,  would  be  something 
enormous.  In  the  old  times  of  the 
heavy  Government  stamp-duty  and 
the  light  stage-coaches,  a  prosperous 
paper  thought  it  matter  of  con- 
gratulation when  its  circulation  had 
reached  some  few  thousand  copies. 
Now  the  '  Times '  with  its  enormous 
balk  of  matter  may  sell  some  80,000 
or  90,000  numbers;  while  the 
penny  journal  with  "  the  greatest 
circulation  in  the  world,"  used  to 
prove,  on  the  authority  of  indepen- 
dent auditors,  that  its  daily  issue  was 
more  than  double  that  by  many  thou- 
sands. Each  year  they  need  more 
space  and  elbow-room ;  for  although 


manual  labour  is  being  economised 
by  improved  machinery,  yet  the 
development  of  business  is  con- 
stant, since  the  world  grows  bigger 
every  day.  Under  the  old  system, 
the  newspaper  office  was  something 
more  than  unpretending.  Situated 
up  a  back  street,  or  in  some  seques- 
tered court,  it  seemed  to  typify  the 
incognito  that  was  guarded  by  the 
writers.  Above  the  cellars  in  the 
basement  where  the  machinery  was 
at  work,  everything  showed  a  sub- 
lime disregard  of  appearances.  As 
likely  as  not,  the  editorial  sanctum 
was  as  cheerless  a  den  as  the  fancy 
could  picture.  Roomy  enough,  but 
scantily  carpeted,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  surroundings  to  aid  inspira- 
tion by  the  genial  sense  of  a  well- 
earned  bien-etre.  The  gas-smoke  of 
many  a  year  had  begrimed  the  walls 
and  the  ceilings.  The  bookcases 
contained  the  back  files  of  the 
journal ;  and  piles  of  blue-books, 
manuscripts,  and  papers  lay  heaped 
against  the  ink- splashed  skirting- 
boards.  Nothing  but  an  inveterate 
habit  of  self-abstraction  could  have 
made  work  of  any  kind  even  pos- 
sible. The  editor,  no  doubt,  was 
always  an  autocrat.  He  ordered 
his  people  about  as  he  pleased,  and 
could  dismiss  a  delinquent  peremp- 
torily for  any  reason  or  no  reason. 
But  ceremonial  of  any  kind  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence ;  and  so 
far  as  serene  contemplation  was 
concerned,  the  Olympus  of  the  edi- 
torial Jove — a  favourite  metaphor, 
— was  really  the  wildest  figure  of 
speech.  The  leader-writers,  who 
had  to  scribble  in  any  odd  corner, 
often  did  their  work  at  side-tables 
under  the  editorial  eye.  The  rickety 
floors  and  the  ill-fitting  doors  hardly 
deadened  the  harsh  babel  of  ming- 
ling sounds.  There  was  a  perpetual 
coming  and  going  upon  the  creak- 
ing staircases :  there  was  a  stamp- 
ing and  pattering  of  feet  overhead  ; 
and  a  rattling  of  carts  and  swearing 
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of    drivers    in    the   narrow   street 
under  the  windows. 

Now  all  that  is  being  changed ; 
though  England  has  been  moving 
more  slowly  than  other  countries, 
aid  not  a  few  of  the  established 
London  journals  still  cling  to  the 
old  localities.  Yet  even  these 
have  been  extending  themselves, 
annexing  neighbouring  house  pro- 
perty, while  the  fashion  of  the  day 
all  over  Europe  and  the  United 
States  is  setting  decidedly  towards 
mounting  the  establishments  with 
a  due  regard  to  their  position.  As 
i">  would  be  set  down  to  parsimony 
instead  of  prudence,  if  a  man  in 
London  society,  with  £20,000  a- 
year,  had  his  mansion  in  Blooms- 
lury  in  place  of  Belgravia;  so  it 
is  evident  that  a  journal  with  a 
princely  revenue  and  professing  to 
influence  the  decisions  of  Cabinets 
and  inspire  the  minds  of  the  con- 
stituencies, ought  not  to  be  lodged 
like  the  mechanic  who  struggles  to 
keep  his  soul  in  his  body.  The 
editor,  who  should  have  the  entree  of 
the  best  political  society,  and  go  to 
dinners  and  receptions  in  the  best 
houses,  ought  not  to  find  himself 
altogether  depayse  when  he  with- 
draws to  the  scene  of  his  nightly 
labours :  and  the  class  of  contri- 
butors he  relies  upon  nowadays  do 
not  care  to  submit  to  be  housed 
1  ike  convicts.  Besides,  in  journalism 
as  in  everything  else,  it  is  become 
profitable  to  make  a  show  by  way 
of  advertisement;  and  to  a  pros- 
perous parvenu  in  particular,  show 
is  almost  indispensable.  The  ex- 
ii.raple  was  set  first  across  the 
Atlantic,  where  the  dollars  that  were 
([iiickly  made  were  lightly  spent, 
and  where  the  go-ahead  population 
are  caught  by  advertisements,  and 
disposed  to  judge  of  merit  by  ap- 
pearances. 

In  the  architectural  display  of 
modern  New  York,  there  are  no 
more  imposing  facades  than  those 


of  the  leading  newspaper  offices — 
the  '  Herald/  the  '  Times,'  and  the 
1  Tribune.'  Berlin  has  been  renew- 
ing itself  altogether  of  late  years, 
and  Vienna  caught  the  infection  in 
the  universal  fever  of  building  specu- 
lation which  precipitated  the  panic 
and  crash  of  1866.  Paris  had  lagged 
behind,  strangely  enough  ;  though 
the  reason  of  her  backwardness  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  facility 
with  which  journals  are  started  and 
abandoned  there,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary economy  with  which  they 
may  be  conducted.  The  possession 
of  a  very  few  thousand  francs  and 
some  trifling  credit,  is  encourage- 
ment enough  for  some  ambitious 
cafe  politician  to  start  an  "  organ  " 
and  try  his  luck.  While,  as  the 
sheet  is  small  at  best,  and  the  news 
of  the  day  is  generally  represented 
by  a  straggling  column  or  so  of  J 'aits 
divers — and  as  the  reports  of  law 
proceedings  and  public  meetings  are 
summarily  condensed  when  they 
are  not  ignored — the  whole  of  the 
working  staff  can  be  housed  in  an 
ordinary  etage. 

Paris  editors  take  their  profes- 
sional duties  easily.  Many  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  them  have  al- 
ways been  active  politicians,  prob- 
ably with  seats  in  the  Chamber, 
and  with  other  irons  in  the  fire. 
They  press  their  opinions  in  the 
signed  contributions  which  may 
one  day  be  the  stepping-stones  to 
high  office.  As  they  object  to 
evening  work  for  many  reasons,  it 
is  hard  to  get  a  suitable  man  to 
edit  a  morning  journal;  and  ac- 
cordingly most  of  the  papers  of 
the  French  capital  appear  in  the 
afternoon.  His  most  intimate  friends 
would  mistrust  their  senses  if  they 
met  a  London  editor  in  a  ball-room 
after  midnight.  While  in  Paris  it 
is  the  chief  part  of  an  editor's  busi- 
ness to  show  himself  everywhere  in 
a  certain  society — to  attend  the  re- 
ceptions of  the  Ministers  or  Oppo- 
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sition  leaders  as  the  case  may  "be ; 
and  to  drop  in,  besides,  at  the  un- 
official reunions  where  his  political 
friends  are  in  the  habit  of  rallying. 
He  has  probably  a  liking  for  society 
for  its  own  sake,  and  it  is  at  once 
his  pleasure  and  his  duty  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  society  for  himself,  in 
place  of  trusting,  like  his  English 
confrere,  to  the  second-hand  reports 
of  intimates  who  are  mixing  in  the 
world  at  any  rate.  Then  he  need 
never  have  the  sense  of  working  at 
high  pressure.  Far  more  often  than 
not  he  writes  on  the  domestic  sub- 
jects which  are  always  in  his  mind ; 
and  when  he  has  occasion  to  treat 
some  sudden  question  of  foreign 
policy,  he  does  so  deliberately  after 
ripe  consideration.  The  minor  con- 
tents of  his  meagre  sheet  demand 
comparatively  little  supervision,  and 
that  little  may  be  confided  to  intel- 
ligent subordinates.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  *  Temps,'  there  are 
few  Parisian  papers  that  take  any 
great  trouble  about  their  foreign 
correspondence  ;  and  the  sum  total 
of  the  mechanical  labour  must  of 
course  be  proportionately  small. 

There  was  no  great  need,  then, 
for  a  French  journal  to  have  exten- 
sive premises,  nor  has  it  been  the 
fashion  with  them  to  go  in  for 
luxurious  accommodation.  Many 
of  the  most  distinguished  press  men 
have  made  fortunes,  like  M.  Girar- 
din,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  writing 
in  their  own  sumptuous  mansions  ; 
others,  like  M.  Gambetta,  had  fur- 
nished a  suite  of  apartments  over 
the  office  of  the  paper  by  which 
they  lived.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
late  proprietor  of  the  '  Figaro  '  to 
build  and  furnish,  by  way  of  adver- 
tisement, with  characteristic  spirit. 
M.  Villemessant's  tact  and  business 
capacity  gained  him,  with  very  good 
reason,  the  absolute  confidence  of 
his  shareholders,  and  they  gave  him 
carte  blanche  accordingly.  He  was 
a  heaven-born  editor — for  his  Paris 


world — if  ever  there  was  one ;  and 
the  story  of  how  he  floated  his 
infant  speculation  is  very  signifi- 
cant of  the  man  and  the  journal. 
It  is  worth  repeating  for  those  who 
may  never  have  heard  it,  and  we 
believe  it  has  the  undoubted  merit 
of  being  true.  The  incident  oc- 
curred some  five-and-twenty  years 
ago  at  the  Cafe  de  Mulhouse,  on  the 
Boulevard  Montmartre.  Two  men 
met  by  appointment  for  breakfast 
one  morning, — M.  Dollingen,  who 
had  just  founded  the  *  Figaro,'  and 
M.  Yillemessant,  his  partner.  Dol- 
lingen was  in  the  very  worst  of  hu- 
mours. His  venture  threatened  to  be 
a  lamentable  fiasco.  "  Ca  ne  va 
pas  ?  "  asked  Yillemessant,  lightly  ; 
"  you  are  sure  of  that  ]  "  "  So 
sure,"  replied  the  other,  "  that  I 

would  make  over  my  share " 

"  For  a  mess  of  pottage,  as  Esau 
sold  his  birthright.  Yery  well," 
Yillemessant  went  on  ;  "  here  are 
witnesses.  I'll  do  better  for  you. 
I'll  give  you  a  couple  of  louis,  and 
pay  for  the  breakfast."  He  threw 
down  the  two  louis  on  the  table,  as 
the  Baron  of  Branksome  flung  the 
purse  of  gold  to  Earl  Morton ; 
the  bargain  was  made  then  and 
there :  and  never  perhaps  has  so 
small  a  sum  yielded  such  hand- 
some returns.  Yillemessant  knew 
precisely  what  would  "  fetch "  the 
Parisian  public.  He  had  clever 
writers,  who  wrote  much  as  they 
pleased  within  certain  understood 
limits  :  they  signed  the  articles  and 
took  the  responsibility  for  them. 
His  journal,  always  Conservative, 
and  written  with  a  certain  tone  of 
good  society  —  though  it  can  be 
broad  enough  and  even  coarse  upon 
occasion — was  religious,  frivolous, 
and  earnest  by  turns,  the  frivolity 
of  course  greatly  preponderating. 
Yillemessant  turned  it  into  a  joint- 
stock  company,  found  ample  funds, 
invested  the  capital  to  excellent  ad- 
vantage, and  used  all  those  means 
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to  push  his  circulation  by  way.  of 
prizes  to  the  clientele,  &c.,  in 
which  the  French  have  "shown 
themselves  singularly  inventive. 
jS"ow  the  '  Figaro '  prints  over 
(17,000  copies— 80,000  on  the  day 
when  it  appears  with  a  supplement. 
The  circulation  is  enormous  for  a 
French  three-sows  paper,  especially 
when  compared  with  that  of  its 
shiest  competitors,  such  as  the 
'  Debats '  or  the  '  Temps.' 

Accordingly,  the  '  Figaro '  must 
have  far  more  space,  and  can  afford  to 
house  its  employes  in  a  style  that  is 
beyond  the  means  of  its  more  serious 
rivals.  Its  new  premises  are  hand- 
Home  though  fantastic,  and  the 
immortal  barber  stands  over  the 
grand  entrance,  the  emblem  of  the 
gossiping  journalism  within  doors. 
The  Moorish  architecture,  with 
the  horse-shoe  arches,  came  from 
the  country  of  Figaro,  the  presiding 
genius ;  and  the  facade  has  been 
modelled  apparently  after  the 
Alcazar  of  his  native  town.  Every- 
thing within  and  above  has  been 
devised  to  catch  the  eye, — the  spa- 
cious staircase  with  its  gilded  balus- 
trades ;  the  moulded  and  embossed 
ceilings  and  cornices  ;  the  paintings 
on  the  walls  and  the  frescoes  in  the 
panels.  The  clerks  in  the  outer 
bureaux  are  comfortably  established 
in  lofty  and  well-lighted  apartments. 
There  is  a  very  handsome  vestibule 
or  waiting-room,  such  as  you  see 
in  the  mansion  of  leading  foreign 
bankers,  with  heavy  Aubusson  car- 
oet  and  luxurious  settees  and  loung- 
ing-chairs.  The  editorial  quarters 
leave  nothing  to  desire,  and  the  con- 
tributors are  comfortably  quartered 
in  the  upper  floors,  removed  alike 
from  the  bustle  of  the  office  and 
the  noises  in  the  thoroughfare.  No 
money  has  been  spared  in  appoint- 
ments that  seem  as  substantial  as 
they  are  showy ;  yet,  after  all,  if  you 
are  familiar  with  the  great  London 
offices,  you  are  struck  with  the  mo- 


dest scale  of  the  arrangements.  The 
office  of  the  Parisian  journal  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  soits  papers, 
has  by  far  "  the  largest  circulation," 
is  established  between  the  basement 
and  the  attics  of  a  single  house  in 
the  Rue  Drouot — a  corner  house, 
to  be  sure ;  arid  when  you  dive 
beneath  the  ground-floor  into  the 
cellarage,  where  the  mechanical 
business  of  the  publication  is  con- 
ducted, the  sense  of  surprise  and 
disappointment  grows  on  you. 
When  you  are  told  that  there  are 
200  persons  employed,  from  the 
editor  downwards — though  outdoor 
messengers  and  distributors  are 
included  in  these — you  are  puzzled 
as  to  how  and  where  they  can  be 
accommodated.  The  printing-presses 
stand  in  a  darkened  chamber  with  no 
great  amount  of  elbow-room  between 
them,  and  the  damping  of  the  webs  of 
paper  is  done  by  separate  machines. 
Of  course,  the  managers  of  the 
'  Figaro '  thoroughly  understand 
their  business  ;  and  had  additional 
outlay  seemed  advisable,  no  doubt 
they  would  have  incurred  it.  The 
fact  is  that  they  do  understand  their 
business,  and  so  they  make  a  gor- 
geous show  above-board;  while  the 
mechanical  operations  which  go  on 
out  of  sight  are  really  in  very  mode- 
rate compass,  and  can  be  managed 
in  a  comparatively  easy-going  way. 
But  in  the  extent  of  its  profits, 
enterprise,  and  clientele,  as  in  its 
tone,  the  '  Figaro '  is  a  representa- 
tive Paris  journal  ;  and  we  can 
hardly  best  contrast  the  compara- 
tive magnitude  of  journalistic  enter- 
prise in  the  French  and  English 
capitals  than  by  transporting  our- 
selves straight  from  the  Rue  Drouot 
to  the  premises  of  the  *  Times '  in 
Printing  House  Square. 

We  have  alluded  already  to  the 
rough-and-ready  manner  in  which 
most  of  the  London  journals  used 
to  get  through  their  work.  The 
compositors  had  to  set  the  types 
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in  an  unwholesome  atmosphere, 
which  became  almost  pestilential 
as  the  night  went  on.  The 
"readers,"  in  particular,  were  much 
to  be  pitied,  —  men  who  had  to 
keep  their  intellects  on  the  stretch 
as  they  read  the  proofs  of  every 
variety  of  subject,  knowing  that 
they  would  be  held  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  a  mistake  that  might 
change  the  entire  meaning  of  an 
article.  They  had  to  strain  the 
eyes  by  flaring  gaslight,  with  a 
bustle  going  on  around  them  that 
became  intolerable  to  the  aching 
brain.  Habit  counts  for  a  good  deal, 
no  doubt;  but  anybody  who  has 
tried  night-journalism  once  in  a  way, 
can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  recruit  the 
exhausted  energies,  or  summon  re- 
freshing sleep  at  will,  when  you  only 
lay  your  head  on  your  pillow  as 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  are 
far  advanced.  The  rank  and  file  of 
the  printing  establishment  suffered 
in  their  several  degrees;  and  they 
had  only  the  very  doubtful  con- 
solation that  the  editor  and  his 
assistants  were  little  better  off. 
Though  many  of  the  London  jour- 
nals still  stick,  for  obvious  reasons, 
to  the  old  localities,  and  though 
we  must  remember  the  value  of 
each  foot  of  frontage  between  St 
Clement  Danes  and  Ludgate  Hill; 
yet  there  has  been  marvellous  im- 
provement of  late  years  in  that 
most  insalubrious  state  of  things. 
Naturally  the  *  Times,'  with  its 
irrepressible  enterprise  and  its  prac- 
tically inexhaustible  resources,  has 
taken  the  lead.  And  in  summing 
up  the  circumstances  which  estab- 
lish its  ascendancy,  it  is  no  light 
matter  to  take  into  account  the  ex- 
ceptional advantages  it  offers  to 
work-people.  In  the  new  build- 
ings, the  occupations  of  printers 
and  machinists  are  made  agreeable 
instead  of  being  perpetual  misery. 
Though  a  man  may  submit  to  much 
for  the  sake  of  good  wages,  yet  he 


mustnecessarily  throwfar  more  heart 
into  his  work  if  he  can  feel  light 
and  cheerful  in  the  present  and 
look  forward  hopefully  to  the 
future, — if  he  knows  he  has  a  fair 
chance  of  longevity,  and  ceases  to 
have  immediate  reasons  for  seeing 
to  his  subscriptions  to  his  burial 
club.  The  pay  in  the 'Times' office 
is  lavish  rather  than  liberal,  because 
the  conductors  refuse  to  be  fet- 
tered by  the  tyranny  of  trade-unions. 
Of  course  the  working  hands  of 
a  daily  paper  can  bring  awkward 
pressure  to  bear  on  their  employers  ; 
and  more  than  once  in  bygone 
days  the  managers  of  the  '  Times ' 
had  unpleasant  experience  of  that. 
Now  they  decline  to  have  any  one 
in  their  service  who  owes  any 
allegiance  to  anybody  out  of  doors. 
Accordingly,  the  men  are  doubly 
bound  over  to  diligence  and  good 
behaviour,  since  they  are  fully  alive 
to  the  consequences  of  dismissal, 
and  are  assured  that  zeal  will  lead 
to  advancement. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  few 
years  the  '  Times '  has  been  en- 
tirely reconstructing  its  premises, 
yet  never  has  the  slightest  hitch  in 
its  publishing  arrangements  given 
notice  to  the  public  of  the  transfor- 
mation going  on.  And  that  is  a  most 
remarkable  fact,  when  we  consider 
the  very  delicate  adjustment  of 
the  complicated  parts  of  the  gigan- 
tic machinery.  The  new  buildings 
are  now  approaching  completion. 
The  office  had  gradually  been  out- 
growing accommodation,  which  had 
been  amply  sufficient  till  com- 
paratively lately.  The  old  pre- 
mises, which  had  been  altered  and 
irregularly  added  to  in  the  course 
of  generations  of  progress,  were 
necessarily  deficient  in  light  and 
air.  Printing  House  Square  was 
a  lofty  and  rather  gloomy  block  of 
buildings,  squeezed  up  by  the  courts 
that  were  crowded  around  it,  and 
approached  by  narrow  alleys  or 
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passages.  It  reminded  one  of  a 
vast  rabbit-burrow,  with  its  beaten 
runs  and  its  bolting  holes,  where 
the  inmates  and  their  numerous 
visitors  were  perpetually  popping 
cut  and  in.  The  first  event  that 
disturbed  the  sequestered  activity 
of  the  spot,  was  the  arrival  of  the 
subversive  "Chatham  and  Dover," 
jit  their  new  terminus  on  Ludgate 
Hill.  There  were  extensive  de- 
molitions to  make  way  for  that 
hideous  structure ;  and  some  neigh- 
Lours  had  warning  who  might 
very  well  be  spared :  yet  these 
changes  on  the  whole  were  hardly 
for  the  better.  The  noise  of  the 
frequent  trains,  and  the  tremor 
they  communicated  to  the  adjacent 
premises,  introduced  a  fresh  element 
of  disturbance,  and  were  anything 
but  soothing  to  excited  nerves. 
However,  the  directors  and  writers 
of  the  '  Times  '  got  used  to  that,  as 
to  many  other  desagrements ;  and 
a  more  recent  metropolitan  im- 
provement has  proved  of  immense 
benefit  to  them.  The  Thames 
Embankment  and  Queen  Victoria 
Street  opened  them  up  a  magnifi- 
cent approach,  worthy  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  greatest  journal  in 
the  world.  The  main  entrance 
used  to  be  by  a  modest  door,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  cramped 
quadrangle  and  within  it ;  where 
you  passed  under  the  memorial 
tablet  that  had  been  placed  over 
the  keystone  by  the  gratitude  of 
the  commercial  community  of  Lon- 
don. The  inscription  commemo- 
rates the  exposure  of  a  grand 
swindling  conspiracy,  due  to  the 
energy  and  public  spirit  of  the 
;  Times,'  on  an  occasion  when  the 
.iournal  is  supposed  to  have  saved 
the  city  sums  that  came  little  short 
of  a  million.  The  present  entrance 
is  from  Queen  Victoria  Street;  the 
door  is  in  the  facade  of  a  handsome 
building,  which,  imposing  as  it  is, 
gives  no  conception  of  the  great 


extent  of  the  premises  behind. 
Everything  connected  with  the 
reconstruction  has  been  planned 
and  superintended  by  Mr  Walter 
in  person,  merely  assisted  by  a 
clerk  of  the  works  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  he  did  a  very  wise 
thing  in  deciding  to  become  his 
own  architect.  Mere  professional 
knowledge  could  hardly  have 
mastered  the  many  wants  that  had 
to  be  efficiently  provided  for ;  and 
the  new  arrangements,  in  their 
most  trivial  details,  show  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  paper.  The  very  bricks 
for  the  building,  by  the  way,  were 
brought  from  brick-fields  at  Bear- 
wood, in  Berkshire, — another  proof 
of  the  self-sufficiency  of  a  journal 
— using  the  word  self-sufficiency 
in  its  literal  sense — which  makes 
everything  for  itself,  from  its  ma- 
chinery downwards,  ink  and  paper 
only  excepted. 

Entering,  and  ascending  a  flight 
of  steps,  you  glance  through  the 
glass  doors  on  the  right  into  the  vast 
hall  of  advertisements.  Though 
that  is  the  department  which  really 
makes  the  profits  of  the  paper,  we 
shall  pass  it  by  in  the  meantime, 
and  go  up  to  the  first  floor.  The 
first  floor  is  given  over  entirely  to 
the  editorial  and  directing  staff; 
and  these  gentlemen  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  being  indifferently 
quartered  nowadays.  They  can  sit 
through  the  watches  of  the  night, 
in  spacious  and  airy  rooms ;  and 
should  they  care  to  turn  from  prose 
to  poetry,  they  have  only  to  throw 
their  windows  open,  and  gaze  out 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  river,  re- 
flecting the  stars  or  the  gas-lamps. 
But  much  of  the  work  on  that 
floor  is  done  in  the  day-time ;  that 
in  the  manager's  apartment,  for 
example,  which  is  the  central  point 
and  pivot  of  the  whole  machine ; 
and  again  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
passage,  where  the  city  editor  goes 
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through  his  labours  methodically, 
with  the  help  of  the  clerks  in  an 
antechamber.  One  cannot  help 
moralising  on  the  amount  of  damag- 
ing information  that  passes  into  the 
city  editor's  sanctuary,  in  the  shape 
of  communications  more  or  less 
well  authenticated.  There  are  seeds 
for  a  whole  crop  of  actions  for  libel 
in  the  slips  on  the  files,  and  under 
his  paper-weights  !  The  names  of 
tottering  firms  may  be  read  on  a 
black  list,  supplied  by  somebody 
who  professes  to  be  behind  the 
scenes ;  with  those  of  the  banks 
that  are  understood  to  be  bolster- 
ing them,  whose  shareholders  have 
an  unsuspected  stake  in  their  sta- 
bility. These  are  the  communica- 
tions the  editor  dare  not  publish, 
however  useful  they  may  be  for  his 
private  guidance  in  estimating  the 
course  of  trade  and  the  probable 
tendencies  of  the  stock-markets. 
That  by  the  way,  however;  and 
passing  on  to  the  floors  above,  many 
of  whose  rooms  are  silent  during 
the  day,  as  they  are  assigned  to 
the  contributors  who  come  on  duty 
in  the  evening,  we  mount  to  a 
chamber  under  the  roof.  The 
arrangements  there  are  still  un- 
completed; in  the  meantime  there 
is  a  conspicuous  absence  of  furni- 
ture, though  the  walls  are  fitted 
with  book  -  shelves.  In  fact  we 
are  in  a  well-lighted  library,  which 
should  be  as  pleasant  a  lounge  as 
any  in  London  for  literary  gentle- 
men of  gossiping  tastes.  It  is  made 
fire-proof,  as  it  ought  to  be,  since 
it  contains  a  treasure  which  could 
only  be  replaced  by  reprinting  from 
duplicates  in  the  British  Museum. 
Here  you  see  all  the  files  of  the 
paper,  beginning  with  July  1796, 
: — the  earlier  volumes,  with  those 
of  the  'Daily  Eegister,'  the  title 
under  which  the  *  Times  '  made  its 
appearance  for  the  two  first  years  of 
its  existence,  being  at  Bearwood. 
Turning  to  the  early  pages,  you  come 


on  the  intelligence  of  the  morning 
in  bulletins  from  the  battle-fields  of 
Lodi  and  Castiglione  ;  on  reports  of 
the  French  fleet  in  Bantry  Bay ; 
of  the  excitement  in  city  circles 
when  the  Bank  suspended  cash 
payments,  and  the  bankers  and 
merchants  were  holding  meetings  of 
confidence.  There  were  advertise- 
ments, too,  in  those  days,  and  some 
eligible  "  country  properties"  in  the 
market,  in  localities  that  have  long 
since  been  swallowed  in  the  sub- 
urbs. That  room  is  the  one  spot 
in  the  premises  where  the  genius 
of  intellectual  indolence  might  be 
supposed  to  find  a  congenial  retreat, 
and  we  are  only  sorry  that  we  have 
no  time  to  linger  there. 

Coming  down  the  flight  of  stairs 
that  leads  to  it,  we  are  in  the  full 
swing  of  modern  invention.  We 
enter  the  telegraph  room  at  the  end 
of  the  corridor.  A  "special  wire 
from  Paris  is  retained  nightly  from 
nine  o'clock  to  three  in  the  morn- 
ing. From  Paris  regular  connec- 
tion is  secured  with  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  and  each  of  these  capitals 
is  a  centre  for  the  collection  of 
news.  Thus  intelligence  from  St 
Petersburg  arrives  by  way  of  Berlin, 
while  the  transmitting  agency  in 
the  Kaiserstadt  is  no  sinecure,  with 
the  multifarious  reports  that  are 
always  coming  in  from  the  numer- 
ous correspondents  in  south-eastern 
Europe.  Each  Sunday  night  a  spe- 
cial wire  is  engaged  from  India. 
During  the  hours  that  the  Conti- 
nental telegraph  is  kept  at  work, 
it  can  turn  out  from  six  and  a 
half  to  seven  columns.  The  trans- 
mission is  effected  by  synchron- 
ous machine,  —  that  in  Printing 
House  Square  being  an  exact  dupli- 
cate of  the  instrument  in  Paris. 
The  operator  plays  upon  a  set  of 
keys  like  those  of  a  piano  ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  simpler  or  more  rapid 
than  the  manipulation  when  one  is 
used  to  it.  Thus,  as  the  French 
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operator  sets  his  finger  on  the  key 
narked  /,  straightway  an  /  is 
pinted  in  London  on  the  strip 
of  narrow  ribbon  that  is  passing 
through  the  machine.  As  the 
iiessage  runs  swiftly  off  upon  the 
ribbon,  the  operator  dictates  from 
ib  sentence  by  sentence  to  a  work- 
man who  is  seated  at  the  compos- 
ing-machine hard  by.  The  com- 
posing-machine in  some  respects 
looks  not  unlike  the  telegraphic 
instrument;  is  almost  as  easily 
•worked,  and  quite  as  ingenious. 
It  also  has  its  set  of  keys  stamped 
with  letters.  Behind  these  keys,  on 
what  would  be  the  upright  face  of 
£  small  cottage  piano,  is  a  shield- 
shaped  assortment  of  converging 
brass  tubes.  Each  of  these  tubes 
iorms  a  channel  connecting  a  reserve 
lube  behind  with  a  little  compart- 
ment, arranged  for  the  reception 
of  a  particular  letter.  Thus,  on 
touching  the  key  marked  a,  an  a 
drops  to  the  action  of  a  lever. 
]?ast  as  the  letters  are  released  and 
received,  they  are  arranged  into 
uninterrupted  rows  of  words,  and 
passed  to  a  boy  at  the  elbow  of  the 
compositor,  who  breaks  them  up 
into  lines,  and  adjusts  them  for  the 
columns.  The  machine  gives  warn- 
ing to  a  workman  stationed  at  the 
back  when  the  supply  of  any  letter 
is  being  exhausted;  and  the  empty 
rube  is  replaced  by  another.  Nearly 
one  half  of  the  news- work  in  the  office 
is  done  by  the  composing-machine  ; 
hand-composing  being  still  retained 
for  the  rest,  since  it  gives  some 
greater  facilities  for  correction.  In 
a  corner  of  the  corridor  on  the  floor 
allotted  to  the  contributors,  you  re- 
mark another  useful  improvement. 
Adjusted  in  a  table  are  the  embou- 
chures of  a  double  pneumatic  tube, 
communicating  directly  with  the 
composing-room  in  a  block  of  build- 
ings to  the  back.  In  the  engine- 
>'oom  are^the  pair  of  twin  cylinders 
that  suck  and  blow,  pump  and 


exhaust.  By  means  of  these  pneu- 
matic tubes,  all  hand-carrying  is 
dispensed  with,  which  diminishes 
labour  and  the  chances  of  mistakes, 
and  dispenses  with  a  great  deal  of 
noise  and  scurry.  After  a  certain 
hour,  a  lad  takes  his  seat  by  the 
table,  whose  charge  it  is  to  receive 
and  transmit  the  manuscript  which 
is  to  be  exchanged  for  the  proofs. 

A  short  passage  leading  into  the 
composing  -  hall  connects  the  front 
buildings  where  the  intellect  of  the 
journal  is  housed,  with  the  mechan- 
ical departments.  In  the  compos- 
ing-hall you  see  the  types  being  dis- 
tributed and  arranged  by  boys,  to 
fill  the  fifteen  hundred  reserve  tubes 
that  are  daily  required  for  the  use  of 
the  composing-machines.  And  there 
you  see  the  composing-machines  at 
work,  the  operator  seated  with  his 
strip  of  copy  fixed  before  him,  play- 
ing on  the  keys  of  the  instrument 
with  practised  fingers.  And  there 
are  the  busy  groups  of  workmen 
standing  at  their  frames,  setting 
up  the  copy  from  cases  containing 
types  distributed  in  compartments 
on  the  old  system.  In  a  corner  of 
the  room  are  the  telegraphic  instru- 
ments that  communicate  with  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  Eeuter's 
office.  You  may  ask  a  question  or 
verify  a  fact ;  and  learn  in  a  second 
or  two  the  stoppage  of  a  debate  or 
the  result  of  a  division. 

In  the  old-fashioned  offices,  as 
we  remarked  already,  the  readers 
had  to  read  as  they  could  in  odd 
corners.  Here  they  have  their  high 
desks,  with  very  sufficient  intervals 
between,  in  a  well- ventilated  apart- 
ment; and  although  sixteen  of  them 
may  be  engaged  simultaneously,  each 
with  his  boy  droning  away  at  his  ear, 
no  one  need  disturb  the  others.  The 
reporters  have  equally  commodious 
quarters,  where  they  extend  the 
pages  of  crabbed  hieroglyphics  from 
their  note -books  by  the  light  of 
carefully  shaded  lamps.  But  pro- 
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vision  is  made  for  the  comfort  of 
everybody,  and  the  three  hundred 
employes  of  the  paper  enjoy  many 
of  the  advantages  of  an  admirably 
managed  club.  Off  one  of  the  cor- 
ridors behind  the  composing-rooms 
is  the  cloak-room,  where  each  of 
the  men  has  his  own  compartment 
where  he  keeps  a  change  of  boots 
and  stockings,  with  a  peg  to  hang 
up  his  hat  and  overcoat.  There  is 
a  refectory  hall,  with  long  tables, 
where  they  can  call  for  what  they 
want  at  any  hour,  the  provisions 
being  served  at  cost  price.  Beer  is 
the  only  exception,  which  is  sold  at 
publicans'  rates.  And  close  to  the 
canteen  is  the  kitchen,  where  the 
chef  in  his  white  cap  and  apron 
is  busy  with  his  aides  over  the 
patent  cooking-ranges ;  and  there 
are  sculleries  and  larders  and  con- 
venient cellars  with  the  barrels  of 
beer  for  present  consumption.  The 
body  of  workmen  are  formed  into  a 
corporation,  and  you  read  the  for- 
mal style  of  the  "  '  Times '  Compan- 
ionship "  engraved  on  the  pewter 
pots  and  flagons. 

Retracing  your  steps  on  your  way 
to  the  printing  -  presses,  you  may 
inspect  the  very  ingenious  type- 
casting machine.  It  has  been  found 
that  it  is  somewhat  more  economi- 
cal to  cast  fresh  types  than  to  re- 
distribute the  old  ones.  They  are 
cast,  of  course,  letter  by  letter.  The 
boiling  metal  from  the  reservoir 
behind  is  forced  in  a  jet  into  the 
matrix  in  a  little  box  receiving 
the  moulds,  that  are  exchangeable 
at  pleasure.  Each  letter,  as  it  drops 
fresh  from  the  mould,  falls  into  its 
place  in  a  metal  gallery,  whence  it 
is  taken  to  be  arranged  in  the  tubes 
for  the  composing-machines.  But 
the  central  object  of  interest  is  the 
"Walter  Press,"  —  the  heart  and 
pulse  of  the  whole  establishment. 
It  would  be  rash  to  predict  limits 
to  the  progress  of  invention ;  yet  it 


would  really  seem  that  in  all  essen- 
tials the  Walter  Press  must  have 
come  near  to  perfection,  since,  work- 
ing up  to  the  extreme  power  of 
machinery,  it  does  all  that  could  be 
asked  of  the  most  careful  hand- 
labour,  even  down  to  folding  the 
papers  for  delivery.  The  time  may 
come  when  they  will  be  put  in 
wrappers  and  addressed ;  but  these, 
after  all,  would  be  merely  minor 
points.  And  yet  we  are  warned 
that  there  may  be  surprises  in  store 
for  the  future,  by  turning  back  to 
an  announcement  of  the  '  Times '  in 
1814,  when  it  first  betook  itself  to 
printing  by  steam.  Then,  after  ex- 
plaining the  working  of  the  new 
masterpieces,  it  proceeds  with  nat- 
ural pride  and  self  -  gratification  : 
"And  the  whole  of  these  compli- 
cated acts  is  performed  with  such 
a  velocity  and  simultaneousness  of 
movement,  that  no  less  than  1100 
sheets  are  impressed  in  one  hour." 
Eleven  hundred  sheets,  though  only 
printed  on  one  of  their  sides,  were 
no  doubt  a  marvellous  achievement 
compared  with  any  previous  per- 
formances of  hand -printing.  But 
now  each  of  the  Walter  Presses 
throws  off  in  the  hour  nearly  13,000 
sheets,  completely  printed  on  both 
sides.  There  are  machines  in  use 
elsewhere,  and  notably  in  some  of 
the  great  American  offices,  that 
nominally  print  a  far  greater  num- 
ber. These,  however,  are  in  reality 
duplicate  ones,  working  with  double 
sets  of  cylinders ;  and  they  must  be 
attended  to  besides  by  some  skilled 
workmen.  The  beauty  of  the 
'Times'  machine  is,  that  it  dis- 
penses with  skilled  labour  alto- 
gether ; — intellect  having  once  de- 
vised and  elaborated  it,  has  left 
nearly  all  the  rest  to  steam  and 
iron.  One  man  can  overlook  a  pair 
of  these  self-acting  machines,  with  a 
couple  of  boys  to  each,  to  remove 
the  papers.  So  that,  putting  rapidity 
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cf  production  out  of  the  question, 
ib  is  obvious  that  there  is  an  enor- 
iious  saving  in  wages.  The  four 
ponderous  machines  which  the 
Walter  Press  superseded  were 
each  tended  by  sixteen  or  eighteen 
hands,  who  had  to  do  extremely 
delicate  work,  being  paid  of  course 
in  proportion.  With  the  multiplicity 
of  workmen,  some  check  or  com- 
plication might  occur  at  any  time, 
snd  it  is  a  marvel  that  mishaps 
did  not  happen  more  frequently. 
With  the  Walter  Press,  which  is 
cf  course  regularly  inspected,  an 
accident  of  any  kind  is  wellnigh 
impossible. 

The  introduction  of  the  system 
cf  rotatory  cylinders  has  wrought 
a  great  revolution  in  printing  and 
publishing ;  and  the  Walter  Press 
i.4  the  perfection  of  that  idea. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  best  machines 
c  f  the  time  consisted  of  rollers  pass- 
ing with  a  forward  and  retrograde 
motion  over  types  arranged  upon  a 
l'3vel  surface,  so  that  quick  produc- 
tion was  out  of  the  question.  The 
rotary  Hoe's  machines  were  an  im- 
mense advance  upon  these  ;  for  the 
types  now  formed  the  segment  of  a 
Lirge  cylinder,  on  which  the  sheets 
v/ere  pressed  by  a  succession  of 
smaller  cylinders.  But  as  the  ma- 
chine was  fed  by  hand,  the  motion 
v^as  regulated  by  the  adroitness  and 
activity  of  the  feeder,  who,  from  his 
stand  behind  a  pile  of  paper,  push- 
ed a  sheet  between  the  cylinder  at 
each  revolution.  What  the  projec- 
t>rs  of  the  Walter  machine  desired 
to  do  was,  to  construct  a  machine 
taat  should  supply  itself  without 
any  possibility  of  mistakes  in  the 
adjustment;  and  in  that  case,  of 
course,  it  would  have  to  undertake 
the  damping,  cutting,  and  distrib- 
uting as  well.  The  main  problem 
\vas  how  to  pass  a  continuous  web 
of  paper  between  rollers  covered 
\vith  the  stereotyped  plates  that 
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must  be  exactly  semicircular.  The 
ground  had  been  so  far  prepared  by 
the  introduction  of  the  stereotype 
process  for  the  purpose  of  multi- 
plying the  "forms : "  the  "  form,"  we 
may  explain,  is  a  page  of  types,  firmly 
screwed  and  wedged  together,  and 
ready  for  the  printing.  The  begin- 
ning was  made  by  casting  single 
columns,  and  taking  off  their  im- 
pressions in  a  matrix  of  papier- 
mache.  Subsequently  the  inventors 
succeeded  in  taking  the  papier- 
mache  mould  from  the  entire  page 
at  a  single  operation.  The  experi- 
ments which  effected  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  stereotype  to  the  curve 
of  the  old  drum  commenced  in 
1856,  when  the  Crimean  war  had 
given  an  impulse  to  the  demand 
for  the  paper  ;  but  it  was  two  years 
before  the  process  was  completed. 
The  chief  delays  may  be  said  to  have 
arisen  from  some  insignificant  diffi- 
culties that  apparentlj^fcBre  to  be 
easily  surmounted  ;  but  indeed  the 
whole  history  of  the  development 
of  the  machine  shows  that  patience 
is  almost  as  indispensable  to  the 
inventor  as  genius.  The  experi- 
ments at  last  had  ended  so  far  in  com- 
plete success :  these  curved  plates 
answered  their  purpose  admirably, 
being  melted  down  after  use  for 
fresh  impressions  ;  but  it  did  not 
follow  that  they  could  be  cast  with 
such  nicety  as  to  fit  upon  rollers 
that  were  absolutely  circular.  Then 
there  was  the  question  of  turning 
them  out  quickly,  and  the  damping 
and  cutting  arrangements  had  to  be 
considered ;  and  the  paper-makers 
were  to  be  taken  into  consultation 
as  to  supplying  the  necessary  webs 
of  paper.  It  was  in  1863  that  the 
construction  of  the  Walter  Press 
was  begun  in  earnest ;  and  it  is 
to  be  remg<|ked  that  the  inventors 
were  so  confident  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess, though  fully  alive  to  the  diffi- 
culties that  might  delay  them,  that 
2i 
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they  went  to  work  on  the  compli- 
cated machine  as  a  whole,  in  place 
of  putting  it  together  by  experi- 
ments piecemeal.  In  the  course  of 
1866  the  various  ideas  may  be  said 
to  have  taken  practical  shape.  In 
1868,  Mr  Walter  having  fairly  tested 
the  new  machine,  decided  finally 
on  absolutely  adopting  the  system  j 
and  in  1869  the  more  cumbrous 
Hoe  and  Applegarth  presses  were 
entirely  superseded  by  the  new  in- 
vention. The  original  cost  of  the 
change  must  have  been  very  serious, 
though  no  doubt  the  speculation 
soon  repaid  itself.  After  all,  it 
could  hardly  be  called  speculation ; 
for  the  capabilities  of  the  new 
machines  had  been  carefully  tried 
in  secret  before  it  was  decided  to 
trust  everything  to  them,  where  a 
break- down  of  any  kind  must  have 
been  more  than  embarrassing.  There 
is  a  curious  memorial,  by  the  way, 
of  the  long  and  patient  labours  on 
which  the  future  of  journalism  so 
largely  depended,  in  the  shape  of 
an  old  pillar  which  is  still  left  stand- 
ing, while  everything  on  the  pre- 
mises about  it  has  been  cleared 
away  and  rebuilt.  The  pillar  marks 
what  was  originally  a  kitchen,  but 
which  was  subsequently  transformed 
into  the  workshop,  where  the  ma- 
chine of  1866  took  shape  and  form. 
Of  course  there  have  been  various 
improvements  since  those  days. 
But  they  have  been  merely  modi- 
fications, adapted  to  the  original 
machine,  which  is  still  ready  as  ever 
for  regular  work;  and  the  curious 
visitor  may  trace  most  of  the  changes 
by  holes  bored  in  the  framework, 
whence  bolts  and  rivets  have  been 
withdrawn. 

Talking  of  the  memorial  pillar  and 
the  original  machine,  we  are  recalled 
back  to  our  stroll  through  the  office 
from  our  digression  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  "  Walter  perfecting 
press."  Leaving  the  type-casting 
machine  we  had  been  looking  at, 


we  descend  into  a  chamber  devoted 
to  the  stereotyping.  In  one  corner  is 
a  kind  of  trap-door  communicating 
directly  with  the  composing-rooms 
above.  Through  that  the  page  of 
type  is  lowered,  set  on  a  perfectly 
flat  surface,  and  firmly  secured  with 
screws  and  wedges.  In  the  stereo- 
typing-room  it  is  placed  upon  an 
iron  table,  when  a  thick  sheet  of 
plies  of  damp  papier-mache  is  pressed 
down  upon  it  under  ponderous  rol- 
lers. The  papier-mache  having 
received  the  imprint,  is  dried  by 
being  squeezed  a  second  time  under 
a  press  on  a  metal  surface,  which 
is  heated  by  steam  to  a  very  high 
temperature.  The  paper  dries  fast, 
while  the  pressure  smooths  out 
accidental  inequalities.  Then  the 
dried  page  of  papier-mache,  which 
is  the  perfect  counterpart  of  the 
raised  type,  having  been  previously 
carefully  pared  and  trimmed,  is 
slipped  into  a  cylindrical  mould 
shaped  so  as  to  cast  the  semicircu- 
lar stereotyped  plate.  The  page  is 
placed  face  upwards,  the  edges  being 
secured  by  bands  of  metal,  which 
regulate  the  required  thickness  of 
the  cast.  On  these  a  counterpart 
of  the  mould  is  lowered  by  a  crane 
suspended  above  them,  when  the 
page  of  papier-mache  becomes  the 
lining  of  a  semicircular  chamber. 
The  boiling  metal  is  poured  into 
the  mould,  which,  having  been 
previously  turned  up  on  end,  is  left 
for  a  few  seconds  to  set ;  the  lining 
of  the  mould  is  lifted  by  the  crane, 
the  sheet  of  papier-mache  is  stripped 
off,  and  the  mould,  with  the  cast 
firmly  adhering,  is  swung  round  and 
dropped  into  a  second  chamber  of 
similar  shape  and  dimensions  to 
that  from  which  it  was  taken.  The 
plate  has  to  be  planed  within,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  irregulari- 
ties in  the  printing ;  and  it  is  finally 
cut  and  trimmed  at  the  edges. 
Then  you  see  a  half  -  cylinder 
of  glistening  white  metal,  carved 
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with  clear-cut  characters,  and  per- 
fectly ready  for  use.  Nothing,  by 
the  way,  gave  the  inventor  more 
trouble  than  devising  a  satisfactory 
system  of  planing,  and  it  cost  him 
bwo  years  of  assiduous  experiment 
before  he  solved  the  problem  suc- 
cessfully. There  are  six  of  these 
casting-machines  arranged  in  a  circle ; 
and  we  may  add  that  the  matrix  of 
papier-mache — which,  except  for  a 
slight  discolouring  of  the  surface, 
shows  no  sign  of  its  contact  with  the 
boiling  metal — may  be  used  for  im- 
pressions again  and  again.  It  takes 
some  time  to  give  even  a  rough  idea 
in  writing  of  what  sounds  like  a 
series  of  tedious  operations.  But 
in  reality  the  regulation  time  al- 
lowed, from  handing  the  type-form 
down  from  the  composing-room  to 
having  the  stereotype  ready  to  trans- 
fer to  the  printing-press,  is  only  ten 
minutes.  When  the  journal  runs 
to  twenty  pages,  as  is  not  unfre- 
cjjiiently  the  case,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  plates  must  be 
cast  in  course  of  the  night.  Those 
for  the  outer  sheets  are  disposed  of 
first — six  sets  being  made  for  the 
six  machines,  which, have  generally 
done  the  first  part  of  their  work  by 
two  o'clock,  or  shortly  after.  Six 
sets  or  forty-eight  plates  are  used  for 
the  inner  sheet,  which  must  be  print- 
ed against  time,  and  goes  to  press 
at  the  eleventh  hour. 

At  one  side  of  the  stereotyping- 
rooms  works  the  electrotyper,  who 
prepares  the  daily  charts  of  the 
weather,  the  maps  of  campaigning 
operations,  &c.  On  our  way  to  the 
printing  department  we  may  look 
in  on  the  engine-room,  where  are  a 
pair  of  twin  engines  by  Penn  & 
Son  of  25-horse  power  each,  with 
another  of  60 -horse  power.  In 
the  spacious  printing-room  stand 
eight  presses.  Six  of  these  are  in 
ordinary  use ;  but  the  whole  eight 
.are  brought  into  play  on  the  nights 
when  the  "Weekly  Edition"  is 


published.  Taking  one  of  them,  we 
shall  attempt  the  rather  difficult 
task  of  giving  an  intelligible  idea 
of  its  wonderful  arrangements,  in 
language  as  little  technical  as  pos- 
sible. A  continuous  web  of  paper, 
weighing  800  lb.,  rather  over  four 
miles  in  length,  and  good  for  5500 
average  copies  of  the  journal,  is 
mounted  on  a  small  roller.  The 
paper  is  then  passed  from  the  web 
over  a  tension -roller,  when  it  is 
drawn  over  a  couple  of  damping- 
cylinders  —  the  saturation  being 
completed  by  the  pressure  of  a 
second  pair  of  rollers.  The  damp- 
ing, which  is  done  in  most  offices 
by  machinery  apart,  is  equally 
simple  and  effective.  The  first  pair 
of  cylinders  are  hollow  and  covered 
with  blankets.  Steam  passes  in  at 
the  ends  through  small  pipes,  and  is 
distributed  by  means  of  centrifugal 
force  through  an  infinite  number 
of  minute  perforations.  Any  in- 
equality of  drag  on  the  paper,  as  it  is 
carried  over  the  damping-cylinders, 
is  obviated  by  the  catch  of  a  couple 
of  small  rollers,  which  also  relieve 
the  printing  surface  from  the  strain 
of  pulling  it  along.  Now  the 
paper  is  ready  for  the  printing. 
Four  great  cylinders  are  adjusted 
in  a  vertical  plane,  one  above  the 
other.  To  the  uppermost  and 
lowermost  are  attached  the  stereo- 
typed printing  -  plates,  while  the 
intermediate  pair  are  merely  for 
pressing,  and  are  covered,  as  in 
other  machines,  with  blanket.  The 
paper  is  led  between  the  upper 
printing  and  the  upper  pressing 
cylinders,  receiving  in  its  passage 
the  impression  on  one  side.  Next, 
it  is  passed  between  the  pressing 
cylinders,  and  afterwards  between 
the  lower  pressing  and  the  lower 
printing  cylinders,  and  this  time 
the  impression  on  the  reverse  side 
is  completed. 

The  next  step  is  to  cut  the  print- 
ed '  Times ;  roll  into  separate  copies. 
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It  is  drawn  forward  out  of  the  press 
by  tapes,  which  lead  it  on  to  what 
is  called  the  rock-frame ;  but  on 
its  way  it  has  to  go  through  the 
ordeal  of  the  cutting-cylinders.  As 
the  dividing  space  of  blank  mar- 
gin between  each  copy  passes, 
in  about  the  fourth  of  a  second, 
through  these  cutting -cylinders,  a 
serrated  knife  shoots  down  from 
the  upper  cylinder  into  a  recep- 
tion -  groove  in  the  lower.  The 
sheet  is  severed,  but  not  entirely. 
A  scrap  of  the  paper  is  left  uncut 
at  either  end,  so  that  each  copy, 
instead  of  leaving  the  rest  in  the 
lurch,  draws  its  successor  into  the 
clutch  of  the  tapes.  When  fairly 
in  the  tapes,  it  is  seized  in  a  tiny 
pair  of  rollers,  revolving  rather 
faster  than  the  rest  of  the  machi- 
nery. The  extra  tension  snaps  the 
retaining  tags, — the  newspaper  is 
dragged  by  the  tapes  up  a  sharply 
inclined  plane,  whence  it  shoots 
down  a  perpendicular  oscillating 
frame,  swinging  to  alternate  sides, 
and  delivering  copies  alternately 
on  either  hand  from  a  "  flyer,"  or 
set  of  fingers.  But  the  paper, 
before  being  delivered  by  the 
machine,  may  be  actually  folded. 
And  as  many  of  the  news-agents 
prefer  to  have  their  copies  un- 
folded, and  as  the  folder  cannot  be 
used  for  the  extra  half-sheet  with 
which  the  'Times'  very  frequent- 
ly appears,  the  "  folders  "  may  be 
attached  or  detached  at  will.  We 
say  "  folders,"  because  they  are  in 
duplicate,  as  a  single  instrument 
would  obviously  be  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapidity  of  the  rest  of 
the  machinery.  When  the  folders 
are  to  be  used,  the  flyer  is  disen- 
gaged ;  and  the  folders  are  run 
forward  on  wheels  into  its  place. 
Then  the  swing-frame  throws  the 
sheets  into  either  pair  of  folders  by 
turns.  The  sheet  on  leaving  the 
frame  is  laid  by  the  tapes  along  a 
table.  Across  the  table  there  runs 


a  slit;  beneath  the  slit  are  a  pair 
of  rollers,  and  above  it  is  a  paper- 
knife.  As  the  middle  of  the  sheet 
is  brought  over  the  slit,  the  knife 
conies  down,  forcing  the  paper  into 
the  rollers,  and  giving  it  fold  the 
first.  Fold  the  second  is  effected 
by  a  second  knife,  adjusted  at  right 
angles  to  the  former,  sending  the 
sheet  between  a  second  pair  of  rol- 
lers. The  third  and  fourth  plies 
are  accomplished  by  similar  oper- 
ations, when  the  folded  journal  is 
dropped  into  the  box  that  is  placed 
below  in  readiness  to  receive  it. 

In  short,  the  marvel  is,  as  we 
remarked  already,  that  literally 
each  delicate  step  in  a  process  that 
used  to  task  the  constant  assiduity 
of  the  most  practised  workmen  is 
left  entirely  to  machinery, — and  ta 
machinery  that  with  ordinary  care 
can  hardly  get  out  of  order.  The 
'  Times,'  as  its  inventor  says,  "  is 
now  printed  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  70,000  copies  per  hour — i.e., 
in  less  than  half  the  time,  and  with 
one-fifth  the  number  of  hands  re- 
quired by  the  fastest  and  best 
printing  -  machines  previously  in 
use." 

When  it  was  decided  in  1862  to 
attempt  the  construction  of  this 
"perfecting "and  perfected  machine, 
it  was  settled  at  the  same  time 
that  all  the  engineering  work  should 
be  done  on  the  premises  in  Print- 
ing House  Square.  That  involved 
the  establishing  of  a  shop  fitted 
with  the  necessary  appliances ;  and 
latterly  the  work  has  been  carried 
on  there  on  an  ever-increasing  scale. 
The  '  Times '  not  merely  makes  its 
own  presses,  but  all  its  casting-ma- 
chines, composing-machines,  &c.,  as 
well.  Not  only  so,  but  it  undertakes 
to  supply  its  competitors  whenever 
they  choose  to  come  to  it.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  first  order  came  from 
the  directors  of  the  '  Scotsman, 'who 
set  up  two  Walter  Presses  in  their 
offices  in  1872.  At  present  the 
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'  Scotsman '  employs  three,  the 
'  Daily  News '  six,  the  '  New  York 
Times'  three;  the  'Birmingham 
Daily  Post,'  the  'Glasgow  News,' 
and  the  '  Vienna  Presse,'  two  each  ; 
the  '  Missouri  Eepublican '  and  the 
*  Magdeburg  Zeitung '  one  each. 

The  papers  when  delivered  from 
the  flyers  or  the  folding-machines 
are  run  off  in  trucks  to  the  pub- 
lishing department :  there  they  are 
hoisted  in  lifts  to  an  upper  room, 
where  they  are  assorted  in  packages 
for  the  morning  trains ;  and  those 
packages  are  shot  down  through 
shafts  to  the  carts  and  waggons  in 
waiting  below.  On  the  floor  of  this 
room  are  the  tables  where  copies 
are  made  up  and  addressed  to  the 
customers  who  order  them  direct 
from  headquarters ;  while  in  a  room 
beyond  is  a  counter  for  issues  to 
town  agents.  Those  morning  trains, 
by  the  way,  get  earlier  and  earlier, 
so  that  the  papers  reach  stations 
in  the  Midlands  and  north  in 
time  to  be  laid  on  the  breakfast- 
tables  of  men  of  business ;  and  Mr 
W.  H.  Smith,  like  the  Post  Office 
authorities,  has  his  own  sorting 
travelling  vans.  Accelerated  pub- 
lication had  become  indispensable 
if  the  London  journals  were  to 
hold  their  own  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts with  their  provincial  rivals 
in  these  days  of  the  telegraph. 
The  '  Times  '  now  goes  to  press 
with  its  inner  sheet  at  3.45,  and 
the  publication  ends  about  5.15; 
and  thus,  in  any  case,  the  orations  of 
the  later  speakers,  when  debates  in 
the  House  are  carried  into  the  small 
hours,  must  be  condensed'  rather 
unceremoniously. 

The  premises  are  in  course  of 
being  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
when  the  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted, there  will  be  twenty  lights. 
At  present  there  are  six  in  the 
printing -room;  and  the  apparatus 
employed  are  lamps  by  Eapieff  and 
a  ' '  Gramme  -  Dynamo  -  Magnetic ; " 


the  lighting  being  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr  Rapieff  himself, 
who  carries  on  his  most  interesting 
experiments  on  the  premises.  There 
you  may  see  how  heat  is  converted 
into  motion,  and  motion  recon- 
verted into  heat  and  light. 

The  advertisement-hall,  with  the 
rows  of  clerks  seated  at  the  long 
parallel  counters,  and  the  range  of 
windows  looking  out  on  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  remind  you  of  the 
interior  of  one  of  the  modern  joint- 
stock  banks,  except  that  it  is  far 
more  commodious  than  most  of 
these.  And  it  well  may  be  so, 
without  guessing  at  particulars, 
which  are  private  property.  Noth- 
ing can  show  more  forcibly  the 
disinterested  public  spirit  with 
which  the  great  journal  has  al- 
ways been  conducted,  than  the 
spirited  conduct  of  the  managers 
during  the  great  railway  mania. 
According  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared twenty  years  ago  in  the 
*  Quarterly  Review,'  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  '  Times '  had  risen,  for 
the  four  weeks  of  October  1845,  to 
the  unprecedented  average  of  nearly 
<£6500.  They  must  have  gone  on 
increasing  till  the  inevitable  crash, 
which  might  have  been  indefinitely 
deferred  under  favouring  circum- 
stances,— for  ready  pens  were  dif- 
fusely eloquent,  as  in  the  prospectus 
of  the  famous  Glenmutchkin  Rail- 
way, and  the  specious  promises  were 
vindicated  by  paragraphs  of  unim- 
peachable statistics.  Some  of  the 
morning  journals  gave  a  return  for 
each  advertisement  in  the  form  of 
a  pun0 — direct  or  indirect ;  a  kind 
of  unholy  bargaining  which,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  has  hardly  gone  alto- 
gether out  of  date  at  present.  The 
'  Times '  had  only  to  be  silent  and 
neutral,  and  its  columns  must  still 
have  been  overcrowded,  as  the  most 
influential  medium  of  publicity. 
But  while  making  money  far  beyond 
all  former  precedent,  it  set  itself 
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nobly  to  stein  the  current  which 
was  hurrying  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  frenzied  enthusiasts  towards  their 
ruin.  Before  the  mania  appeared 
to  have  reached  its  height,  it  set 
itself  steadily  to  write  it  down ; 
and  day  after  day,  in  vigorous  lead- 
ing articles,  warned  the  infatuated 
victims  of  the  coming  collapse.  Its 
conduct  was  as  effective  as  it  was 
self-sacrificing.  In  a  single  week, 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  the 
value  of  the  advertisements  had 
fallen  to  one-half ;  and  the  '  Times  ' 
could  write  retrospectively  with  a 
clear  conscience  when  panic  had 
succeeded  to  insane  over-confidence. 
We  have  adverted  to  the  unri- 
valled position  of  a  paper  command- 
ing so  magnificent  a  revenue  and 
practically  assured  of  its  perma- 
nency ;  for  the  l  Times '  has  really 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  advertise- 
ments that  address  themselves  to 
the  moneyed  and  influential  classes. 
There  are  people  who  may  see  these 
in  any  other  paper  ;  but  everybody 
must  see  them  in  the  '  Times.'  Do 
you  care  to  know  who  is  dead  or 
married ;  to  contrast  the  attractions 
of  the  various  Transatlantic  steam- 
packet  companies  ;  to  know  what  is 
going  for  ward  nightly  in  the  theatres? 
it  is  to  a  copy  of  the  '  Times '  you 
turn  instinctively,  knowing  exactly 
where  to  put  your  finger  on  what 
you  want.  So  when  one  is  looking 
out  for  an  investment,  safe  or  spec- 
ulative, it  is  the  '  Times  '  that  intro- 
duces you  to  the  Joint-Stock  Com- 
pany (limited)  which  offers  you 
handsome  returns  if  you  are  content 
to  run  certain  risks ;  or  to  the  Colo- 
nial Government,  the  Corporation, 
or  the  Harbour  Board,  which  is 
issuing  its  6  or  4  per  cent  bonds  at 
97.  Casual  advertisers  know  that 
there  must  be  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  daily  who,  taking  up  the 
'  Times '  advert  <  ing-sheet  with  some 
definite  purpose,  or,  still  more  prob- 
ably, from  sheer  listlessness,  may 


be  caught  by  some  announcement 
that  strikes  their  eye  and  their  fancy. 
The  invalid  comes  on  a  grand 
discovery  which  seems  the  very 
thing  for  his  chronic  complaint ; 
the  sportsman  on  a  new  self-acting 
central  fire ;  the  literary  man  on 
an  edition  de  luxe;  and  the  vir- 
tuoso on  some  priceless  treasure 
of  the  antique.  Creditors  are 
warned  to  send  in  their  claims ; 
charities  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  benevolent;  properties  and 
residences  to  be  sold  or  let  are 
jostled  into  the  market  by  whole 
pages ;  and  servants,  from  the  chef 
to  the  under  scullery-maid,  are  offer- 
ing themselves  for  situations  by  the 
hundred.  In  short,  it  is  the  jour- 
nal of  the  financier,  the  solicitor^ 
the  man  of  business,  the  philan- 
thropist— of  almost  every  class,  or 
of  any  class  you  please — who  are 
possessed  of  a  certain  property 
qualification  or  social  standing. 
Should  the  paper  seem  to  decline 
in  point  of  talent  for  a  time,  or  be 
run  hard  by  some  enterprising  com- 
petitor, owing  to  some  adventitious 
circumstance,  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  its  circulation  can  seriously  or 
permanently  decline ;  because  it  i& 
carried  along  by  the  sheer  weight 
of  those  advertisements,  till  it  has 
time  to  pull  itself  together,  and  re- 
cover any  lost  ground.  Putting 
out  of  the  question  the  unequalled 
amount  of  news  and  literary  matter 
it  provides,  people  must  take  it 
in  for  the  sake  of  the  advertise- 
ments. And  meanwhile  its  ample 
resources  come  into  play.  The 
spirit  of  enterprise  on  which  it 
prides  itself  is  piqued;  the  interests 
which  are  grown  so  gigantic  are 
threatened;  it  spends  money,  if 
needful,  more  liberally  than  before ; 
— and  the  game  must  almost  in- 
fallibly go  against  the  adversary, 
even  though  he  had  marked  a  trick 
and  two  by  honours.  And  in  all 
probability  the  relative  superiority 
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they  give  it  is  likely  to  be  increased 
Indefinitely  as  advertising  indefi- 
nitely expands.  It  is  not  only  that 
everybody  advertises;  but  now  they 
advertise  on  a  scale  that  would 
have  seemed  reckless  insanity  to 
their  fathers.  The  tradesman  of 
the  old  school  was  shy  of  throwing 
away  his  sovereigns;  and  he  had 
been  brought  up  to  believe  firmly 
in  the  maxim  that  a  bird  in  the  hand 
was  worth  two  in  the  bush.  Now 
we  are  gone  far  beyond  curt  an- 
nouncements. It  is  nothing  unusual 
to  have  a  person  impressing  on  you, 
through  a  column  and  a  half,  that 
he  can  sell  his  goods  at  co-operative 
prices.  The  advent  of  a  new  min- 
eral water  is  heralded  for  months 
before  by  columns  of  sentences  that 
simply  repeat  each  other  with  slight 
variations;  and  banking  establish- 
ments, which  may  be  presumed  to 
be  careful  of  their  money,  think  it 
worth  while  to  publish  their  bal- 
ance-sheets at  length.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  trading  classes  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
pays  like  profuse  advertising,  and 
that  the  more  you  sow  the  more 
richly  shall  you  reap.  Already 
the  issues  of  the  '  Times '  have  been 
expanding  under  the  pressure,  and 
each  additional  half -sheet  of  ad- 
vertisements carries  a  percentage 
of  literary  matter  along  with  it. 
When  trade  revives,  or  in  the 
next  period  of  inflation,  we  may  see 
advertisers  making  interest  with 
the  leading  journal  to  have  pages 
devoted  to  their  special  affairs,  and 
waiting  their  turn  for  admission, 
like  the  aspirants  to  a  fashionable 
club.  And  as  the  charges  of  a  mo- 
nopolist are  regulated  by  demand, 
there  may  be  advances  on  present 
rates,  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  quantity  ;  while,  should  the  rev- 
enues of  Printing  House  Square 
expand,  the  public  will  have  a  per- 
centage of  the  profits  given  back  to 
them  in  some  shape,  and  the  paper 


become  still  more  of  a  national  in- 
stitution. 

It  is  a  question  too  risky,  per- 
haps, ever  to  be  tried,  whether 
the  '  Times '  would  gain  or  lose  by 
reducing  its  price.  As  experience 
seems  to  show,  it  would  certainly 
slip  between  two  stools,  unless  it 
came  boldly  down  to  a  penny ;  and 
though  it  could  work  so  far  on 
velvet  with  its  revenue  from  adver- 
tisements, the  actual  sale  of  the 
journal  would  almost  necessarily 
be  a  loss.  Should  the  discovery  be 
made  that  has  so  long  been  sought 
after,  and  could  the  price  of  such 
paper  as  the  '  Times '  is  printed  on 
be  reduced  by  a  half,  we  might, 
perhaps,  see  the  experiment  tried. 
It  would  be  a  misfortune  for  the 
penny  papers ;  there  are  several  of 
these  that  have  deserved  all  their 
success.  Their  promoters  have 
shown  qualities  of  energy  and  pub- 
lic spirit  that  scarcely  fall  short 
of  those  of  the  leading  journal: 
they  have  been  patient  and  coura- 
geous under  adversity;  and  have 
only  become  more  liberally  enter- 
prising when  the  tide  of  prosperity 
turned  in  their  favour.  It  was  a 
bold  measure  when  they  decided 
to  publish  at  a  penny, — though  it 
must  be  remembered  that  when 
that  experiment  was  first  attempt- 
ed, there  was  little  to  be  lost  and 
much  to  be  retrieved.  When  the 
experiment  had  succeeded  in  one 
case,  imitation  was  natural,  if 
not  necessary.  The  story  of  the 
'  Daily  News '  is  a  very  interesting 
one.  It  was  started  in  1846,  and 
apparently  under  very  favourable 
circumstances.  The  hundred  shares 
into  which  it  was  divided  were 
influentially  held.  Charles  Dick- 
ens consented  to  become  editor; 
and  Mr  Dilke,  who  then  owned 
the  '  Athenseum,'  was  the  manager. 
From  the  first  it  enlisted  distin- 
guished contributors,  several  of 
whom  had  a  pecuniary  stake  in  it 
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It  began  its  operations  on  the  only 
sound  system, —  that  of  spending 
money  freely,  and  paying  its  staff 
most  liberally.  No  paper  can  hope 
to  make  profits  at  first ;  but  for  years 
the  losses  of  the  '  News '  were  enor- 
mous. Then  the  price  was  reduced 
nearly  by  a  half — from  fourpence 
to  twopence  halfpenny.  That  half 
measure  was  a  mistake,  of  course ; 
and  the  increase  of  circulation  bore 
no  proportion  to  the  reduction  of 
income.  The  managers  beat  a 
humiliating  retreat  to  the  former 
fourpence,  without  recovering  the 
lost  ground.  At  last  they  decided 
to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and 
come  out  as  a  penny  journal,  while 
retrenching  at  the  same  time  in 
nothing  except  in  the  quality  of  the 
paper.  Whether  they  had  imme- 
diate reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  change,  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good :  the  Franco- 
German  war  came  as  a  godsend  to 
them ;  and  their  war  news  was  so 
full,  so  animated,  and  so  early,  that 
suddenly  the  circulation  rose  enor- 
mously. Any  one  in  the  habit  of 
travelling  to  London  by  morning 
train,  when  Tours  was  threatened 
and  Paris  beleaguered,  must  remem- 
ber the  rush  upon  the  news-boys 
for  copies  of  the  '  Daily  News.' 
The  advertisements  had,  of  course, 
a  corresponding  fillip ;  the  size  of 
the  paper  was  enlarged,  and  it  be- 
came a  most  flourishing  property. 
Since  then  it  must  have  undergone 
considerable  fluctuations  ;  but  its 
proprietors,  on  the  whole,  can  have 
had  no  cause  to  complain,  and  it 
is  firmly  established  as  an  excellent 
investment. 

The  history  of  its  younger  rival, 
the  '  Telegraph,'  is  even  more  ro- 
mantic, so  far  as  vicissitudes  are 
concerned.  The  '  Daily  News ' 
never  showed  signs  of  extreme  in- 
anition to  the  public,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  secret  anxieties  of  its 


shareholders.  The  '  Telegraph '  ap- 
peared in  forma  pauperis  from  the 
first.  It  came  out  in  1855  at  the 
then  unprecedentedly  low  price  of 
twopence,  but  it  excited  no  sort  of 
sensation.  The  failure  is  easily 
explained  by  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  launched  without  the  money 
necessary  to  grease  the  slips.  Its 
then  proprietor  had  to  shift  on  credit 
when  he  could  procure  it,  and  gradu- 
ally got  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt, 
though  his  liabilities,  for  obvious 
reasons,  were  trifling  enough  in  the 
aggregate.  Among  the  creditors 
was  Mr  Levy,  the  present  owner, 
who,  after  taking  over  the  copy- 
right in  security  for  an  advance, 
finally  bought  the  wreck  of  the 
property  for  a  trifle.  We  have 
heard  that  he  telegraphed  to  a 
brother  in  Paris  to  ask  if  he  cared 
to  go  halves  in  the  modest  venture. 
The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative  ; 
and  the  fortunate  speculator,  as 
a  sleeping  partner  in  the  concern, 
has  since  been  drawing  a  moiety  of 
profits  which  can  only  be  second 
to  those  of  the  'Times.'  For  not 
only  is  the  circulation  still  probably 
the  greatest  in  the  world — though, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  ceasing 
to  advertise  the  extent  of  the  issue, 
we  assume  that  the  circulation  has 
probably  been  declining  —  but  the 
'  Telegraph,'  in  the  way  of  adver- 
tisements, has  a  most  lucrative 
clientele  of  its  own.  The  'Tele- 
graph '  followed  the  example  of  the 
'  Standard '  in  coming  out  with  a 
double  sheet ;  and  not  unfrequently 
it  has  added  a  supplement,  making 
a  total  of  ten  pages  for  one  penny. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  the  adver- 
tisements occupy  the  lion's  share  of 
the  extra  sheet, — and  so  much  the 
better  for  the  '  Telegraph.'  At  one 
time,  if  we  remember  right,  it  sold  or 
published — for  the  two  things  are 
not  necessarily  the  same — a  daily 
average  of  over  200,000  copies,— 
a  success  which  was  altogether  un- 
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paralleled  in  its  way,  and  the  more 
si  rprising  in  a  paper  comparatively 
so  youthful.  Though  the  'Stand- 
ai  d '  appeared  more  than  half  a  cen- 
ti  ry  ago,  yet  as  a  penny  paper  it  is 
scarcely  senior  to  the  *  Telegraph/ 
It  passed  through  the  twopenny  to 
the  penny  stage — and  ever  since, 
it  must,  on  the  whole,  have  been 
rapidly  improving  as  a  property ; 
while  its  literary  character,  and, 
doubtless,  its  circulation,  stand  at 
least  as  high  nt  present  as  they 
have  ever  done.  No  penny  paper, 
as  it  takes  good  care  to  announce, 
gives  its  readers  so  much  matter  for 
tte  money;  and  whether  we  look 
at  the  quantity  or  the  quality,  the 
results  are  equally  creditable  and 
wonderful.  It  is  not  our  object  at 
piesent  to  make  literary  criticisms 
or  invidious  comparisons ;  but  by 
general  consent,  the  '  Standard,' 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  has 
taken  a  very  extraordinary  elan  in 
the  value  of  its  news  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  articles. 

"We  suppose  that  the  Americans 
would  say  that,  in  the  enterprise  of 
their  leading  journals,  they  "lick 
the  old  country,"  as  in  most  other 
things.  Naturally,  we  are  by  no 
means  ready  to  admit  that ;  but  we 
mist  confess  that,  in  some  things, 
they  run  us  hard.  Having  an  ocean 
between  them  and  the  European 
continent,  where,  after  all,  the  main 
business  of  the  world  is  being  trans- 
acted, they  have  had  to  pay  enor- 
mous sums  for  their  telegrams. 
Combination  has  been  lightening 
telegraphic  expenses  of  late,  as 
with  our  Press  Association,  and 
with  Baron  Eeuter's  agency.  But 
every  now  and  then  some  dashing 
journal  will  make  arrangements  to 
on  tstrip  its  rivals  at  any  cost  ;  and, 
in  the  earlier  days  of  Transatlan- 
tic telegraphy,  £2  was  the  charge 
foi  a  single  word.  The  New  York 
journals  have  taken  the  lead,  though 
some  of  those  in  Chicago  and  Boston 


have  been  very  little  behind  them ; 
and  of  the. great  journals  of  New 
York,  the  most  notorious  is  the 
'  Herald.'  Perhaps  it  is  not  the 
style  of  paper  which  our  more  dis- 
tinguished English  press  men  would 
care  to  be  connected  with.  But  if 
profit  be  the  chief  object  of  journal- 
ism, the  '  New  York  Herald '  has 
been  a  distinguished  success ;  and 
assuredly  it  may  boast  of  being 
popular  in  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  word.  Literary  merit,  we  may 
presume,  is  regarded  as  a  secondary 
consideration,  though  the  '  Herald' 
does  not  stint  the  pay  of  its  contri- 
butors ;  but  it  lays  itself  out  to  seek 
sensations,  and  is  as  liberal  as  un- 
scrupulous in  its  arrangements  for 
procuring  them.  The  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  atrocities  of  crime,  and  the 
picturesque  colouring  of  social  scan- 
dals, are  relieved  by  scientific  re- 
searches at  the  Pole,  and  philan- 
thropic exploring  expeditions  in 
Africa.  Its  founder,  Mr  Gordon 
Bennett,  was  a  Scotsman,  and  a 
Banffshire  man.  The  chief  capital 
which  he  brought  to  the  launch  of 
his  venture  was  his  audacity.  He 
understood  the  tastes  of  the  readers 
he  wrote  for  :  he  went  in  for  abuse 
of  prominent  men,  and  indulged  in 
the  most  violent  personalities;  and, 
with  a  certain  negation  of  principle, 
he  laid  down  the  prudent  rule  of 
never  accepting  a  challenge  or  re- 
senting an  insult  except  by  renew- 
ing his  offensive  attacks.  So  there 
was  an  immense  demand  for  the 
exciting  representative  paper ;  and 
as  the  funds  flowed  in,  he  rein- 
vested them  in  extending  his  re- 
sources for  collecting  information. 
The  modern  Americans,  like  the  old 
Athenians,  love  to  tell  or  to  hear 
some  new  thing ;  and  when  great 
events  were  afoot,  or  important  ut- 
terances were  expected,  Mr  Bennett, 
by  scattering  his  dollars  broadcast, 
often  succeeded  in  outstripping  his 
competitors.  During  the  Civil  War 
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he  deserved  the  greatest  credit  for 
the  promptitude  and  variety  of  his 
war  intelligence.  And  as  the  paper 
grew  richer  it  became  more  respect- 
able. It  would  hardly  be  flattered 
by  being  credited  with  conscientious 
principles,  but  personal  attacks  have 
become  rarer  or  less  virulent,  except 
under  the  irresistible  provocation 
of  some  burning  local  question  or  a 
closely  contested  campaign  for  the 
presidency. 

The  '  Herald '  is  still  sensational 
before  anything,  as  it  is  still  equal- 
ly shrewd  and  unscrupulous :  and 
accordingly  it  makes  special  local 
arrangements  for  being  posted  up 
in  all  the  news  of  New  York.  "We 
understand  that  it  has  thirty  sub- 
editors and  chief  contributors,  who 
assemble  in  congress  every  after- 
noon. Mr  Bennett,  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  founder,  who  advertised 
himself  some  years  ago  in  England 
as  a  yachting  man,  takes  the  chair 
in  person  when  he  happens  to  be 
at  home.  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  sub-editors  charged  with 
special  local  departments, — such  as 
financial  news,  ship  news,  police 
news,  &c. ;  and  reports  are  made 
either  at  a  central  bureau  in  the 
town,  connected  with  the  publish- 
ing office  by  special  wire,  or  at  one 
of  several  succursdles.  There  are 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  com- 
positors, paid  by  the  job,  with 
twenty-four  superintendents,  read- 
ers, &c.,  on  weekly  wages.  There 
is  a  system  of  stereotyping  copied 
from  the  '  Times.'  The  main 
sheet  goes  to  press  at  three  in  the 
morning,  and  is  printed  by  five 
double  presses  of  Bullock,  which 
have  very  recently  replaced  the  Hoe 
press.  With  these  Bullock  presses 
there  is  likewise  a  considerable 
economy  of  labour — though  each 
must  be  served  by  four  workmen. 
Working  double  tides  as  they  do, 
each  can  turn  out  20,000  copies  per 
hour.  The  Bullock  press  does  not 


wet  the  sheets ;  but  the  wetting  is 
done  as  in  the  Paris  f  Figaro '  office, 
by  damping-machines  in  the  same 
apartment.  There  are  two  engines 
of  80-horse  power  each.  These  are 
fitted  with  supplementary  boilers; 
but  the  steam  comes  usually  from 
three  boilers  placed  in  the  basement 
of  a  building  250  feet  off,  being  con- 
ducted through  subterranean  pipes. 
These  boilers  consume  yearly  2000 
tons  of  coal.  The  papers  are  dis- 
tributed in  four  heaps  from  each 
double  machine  ;  and  thirty  men 
are  employed  in  counting,  folding, 
and  packing  them.  From  the  head 
office  they  are  forwarded  to  the 
railway  stations  and  to  the  branch 
establishments,  where  they  are  dis- 
tributed again  to  the  news  agents 
and  vendors.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  America  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  papers  are  sold 
to  chance  customers  in  the  trains, 
steamers,  streets,  &c. ;  and  when  ex- 
citing news  is  announced,  there  are 
often  free  fights  among  the  strug- 
gling salesmen  round  the  doors  of 
the  distributing  offices.  The  every- 
day circulation  of  the  '  Herald '  is 
about  100,000;  on  Sundays  it  sells 
30,000  copies  additional. 

We  have  seen  something  of  the 
working  of  some  of  the  greatest 
journals  in  the  world,  and  we  need 
not  prolong  our  article  by  visiting 
establishments  that  are  less  preten- 
tious, and  necessarily  less  advanced. 
But  before  closing  it,  we  may  call 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  pro- 
gress the  press  has  been  making  of 
late  years  in  Germany,  under  con- 
stitutions that  are  either  Liberal  or 
profess  to  be  so.  Those  small-sized 
German  papers  are  priced  compara- 
tively dear.  Yet  the  proprietors 
occasionally  perform  feats  of  enter- 
prise that  are  worthy  of  their  con- 
freres in  London  or  New  York. 
There  is  the  '  Kolnische  Zeitung ' 
for  example,  which  has  still  its 
head  office  in  the  old  Ehenish 
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city,  though,  it  is  a  Berlin  journal  to 
all  intents  and  purposes.  Its  war 
intelligence  during  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war  was  admirable ;  its  foreign 
correspondence  is  invariably  excel- 
lent; and  its  leading  articles  are 
lucid,  pointed,  and  closely  reasoned. 
But  its  most  conspicuous  features 
aro  its  reporting  and  distribution. 
It  has  its  staff  of  short-hand  writers 
in  a  gallery  in  the  Chambers  of  the 
capital,  who  relieve  each  other  every 
ten  minutes;  and  the  notes  of  each  re- 
porter are  flashed  immediately  along 
the  electric  wires  to  Cologne.  There 
they  are  printed  and  published  in 
time  for  despatch  by  the  night 
train ;  and  the  paper  circulates  in 
Berlin  in  time  to  be  laid  on  the 
breakfast -tables.  The  number  of 
home  subscribers  has  increased  in 
ten  or  twelve  years  from  about 
1U,000  to  26,000,— a  very  credi- 
table total  for  a  country  like 
Germany ;  and  a  separate  edition 
is  published  besides  for  transmis- 


sion to  foreign  countries.  More 
significant  still  of  the  growing  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  is  the  state  of 
things  in  southern  Germany.  Be- 
fore 1848,  with  the  exception  of 
the  'Government  Gazette,'  there 
was  no  political  newspaper  in  Vi- 
enna. In  1860  there  were  over  a 
hundred  journals  of  one  kind  or 
another;  while  in  the  Exhibition 
year,  before  the  financial  crash,  ac- 
cording to  figures  in  the  official 
statistics,  they  had  increased  to  355. 
Nothing  can  be  more  perfectly 
organised  than  the  chief  establish- 
ments; so  far,  at  least,  as  the  literary 
arrangements  are  concerned.  Each 
sub -editor  has  his  department — 
home  politics,  foreign  affairs,  fin- 
ance, &c.  ;  and  while  their  apart- 
ments are  as  handsome  as  we  might 
expect  in  a  city  that  half  ruined  it- 
self by  extravagance  in  building,  we 
believe  that  great  improvements 
have  been  introduced  of  late  years 
in  the  mechanical  departments. 
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THE     CABUL     MUTINY. 


A  SAD  calamity  has  occurred  to 
jnar  the  satisfaction  with  which  the 
country  welcomed  the  end  of  the 
Affghan  war,  and  the  establishment 
of  British  influence  in  the  territories 
of  the  Ameer  Yakoob  Khan.  Our 
Envoy  to  Cabul,  his  staff,  and  escort, 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  lawless 
turbulence  of  the  country  which  it 
was  a  primary  object  of  their  pres- 
ence to  restrain.  Sir  Louis  Cavag- 
nari  and  his  gallant  companions 
have  laid  down  their  lives  as 
.nobly  as  the  bravest  of  their 
predecessors  who  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  oriental  treachery  in  the 
service  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  the 
desperate  defence  of  the  Cabul  Re- 
sidency on  that  black  Wednesday, 
3d  September  1879,  will  be  read 
on  the  pages  of  Anglo-Indian  his- 
tory with  feelings  of  emotion  and 
reverence  not  less  than  those  that 
are  stirred  by  the  memories  of  the 
Well  at  Cawnpore,  or  the  Residency 
of  Lucknow.  The  country  suffers 
and  sympathises  with  the  relatives 
of  the  gallant  officers  who  have 
been  sacrificed  to  a  mutinous  mob  ; 
and  while  it  is  the  lot  of  the  latter 
to  mourn,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
former  to  take  prompt  and  speedy 
vengeance  for  their  blood.  The 
steps  which  Government  has  al- 
ready taken  are  sufficient  proof  that 
it  has  no  intention  to  evade  this 
obligation.  And  its  task  must  go 
beyond  mere  acts  of  external  retri- 
bution, for  we  must  examine  our 
own  responsibilities  for  the  disas- 
ter, and  not  shrink  from  attaching 
blame  to  any  quarter  where  we  may 
find  it  due. 

The  story  of  the  Cabul  Embassy 
is  as  brief  as  it  is  bitter.  It  entered 
Cabul  on  the  24th  July,  and  was 
received  with  every  demonstration 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  new  alliance 


with  the  Government  of  India. 
The  Mission  was  escorted  by  twenty- 
six  native  troopers  and  fifty  infantry 
of  the  Guides — too  slender  a  support 
as  it  now  appears;  and  the  Em- 
bassy and  its  attendants  were  as- 
signed quarters  in  buildings  which 
turn  out  to  have  been  utterly  un- 
adapted  for  purposes  of  defence. 
By  the  Ameer  and  his  Durbar  the 
Embassy  was  treated  with  every 
mark  of  consideration.  The  inter- 
course between  his  Highness  and 
Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  was  frequent 
and  cordial.  "No  apprehensions 
regarding  their  safety  were  enter- 
tained by  the  members  of  the  Mis- 
sion, who  freely  showed  themselves 
in  the  streets  of  Cabul ;  nor  did 
they  find  any  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  popular  feeling  was  averse 
to  their  presence.  They  were  aware 
of  the  existence  of  malcontents, 
hostile  to  the  Ameer,  hostile  to 
British  influence,  and  above  all, 
hostile  to  the  establishment  of 
any  settled  form  of  government 
that  would  restrain  lawless  intrigue 
and  corruption.  But  in  the  recent 
sharp  lessons  which  Affghan  treach- 
ery had  received,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence in  Affghan  territory  of  a 
strong  British  force,  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Embassy  had  an 
assurance  that  the  Ameer's  author- 
ity would  be  respected  in  his  capi- 
tal, and  that  the  country  was  safe 
from  internal  commotions,  on  this 
side  of  the  Paropamisus  at  least. 
The  first  actual  warning  of  danger 
was  the  fatal  outbreak  of  the  3d 
September.  Had  disaffection  taken 
any  overt  form  previously,  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  have  reached  the 
knowledge  of  the  Embassy,  deeply 
skilled  as  its  members  were  in  the 
mysteries  of  AfFghan  intrigue,  and 
in  the  characters  of  the  leading 
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Cf.bul  chieftains ;  and  they  would 
ce  'tainly  have  communicated  the 
news  to  the  Government  of  India, 
which  would  have  taken  immediate 
steps  to  support  the  Ameer  and  to 
insure  the  safety  of  our  officers. 

Our  experience  of  Afghanistan 
has,  however,  repeatedly  taught  us, 
in  bloody  lessons,  the  excitability 
of  the  native  character.  As  a 
siiigle  spark  dropped  into  a  bazaar 
will  soon  set  a  whole  town  in  a 
blaze,  so  the  sight  of  half-a-dozen 
rioters  will  speedily  kindle  a  whole 
Eastern  populace  into  affray.  Even 
in  a  city  like  Bombay,  with  an 
efficient  municipal  government,  a 
po  vverful  force  of  police,  and  troops 
cantoned  in  its  very  centre,  a  few 
angry  words  between  a  handful  of 
fanatic  Mohammedans  and  Parsees 
brod  a  disturbance  that  had  nearly 
ended  in  the  sack  of  the  town  not 
much  more  than  five  years  ago.  In 
tho  present  case,  the  claims  of  a 
mutinous  body  of  soldiers  for  their 
arrears,  and  the  lawless  steps  which 
they  took  to  enforce  their  demands, 
were  sufficient  to  plunge  a  whole  city 
into  insurrection.  It  appears  that  the 
soldiers  had  got  no  redress  from  the 
Ameer,  and  they  naturally  turned 
towards  the  British  Embassy,  where 
they  would  probably  suppose  was 
the  depot  of  the  money  with  which, 
as  they  knew,  the  Government  of 
India  had  promised  to  subsidise  the 
Caoul  Durbar.  We  know  not  as 
yel  what  counsels  had  first  inclined 
them  in  that  direction,  or  whether 
there  were  any  chiefs  of  influence 
in  the  background  fomenting  the 
mutiny,  but  there  must  have  been 
a  prospect  of  plunder  in  the  Eesi- 
dency  military  chest  sufficient  to 
give  a  point  to  Affghan  cupidity. 
There  is  no  more  common  experi- 
ence in  Affghan  history  than  for 
regiments  to  threaten  the  Durbar  as 
the  most  effectual  means  of  obtain- 
ing their  arrears  ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  mutineers  assailed  the  Resident 


instead  of  the  Ameer  on  this  occa- 
sion, suggests  that  they  looked  upon 
the  British  as  paymasters  in  the 
altered  state  of  Affghan  affairs. 
ISTor  can  we  doubt  that  the  native 
jealousy  of  foreign  influence,  as  well 
as  the  innate  fanaticism  of  the 
rabble,  may  have  helped  to  guide 
the  tumult  towards  the  British 
quarters,  although  we  have  no 
grounds  as  yet  for  supposing  that 
the  outbreak  had  its  origin  in  any 
of  these  feelings.  It  seems  much 
more  likely  that  these,  and  every 
other  source  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  regime,  which  would  not 
have  dared  to  seek  expression  of 
their  own  account,  took  advantage 
of  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  Hera- 
tee  troops,  and  led  them  to  perpe- 
trate a  deed  which  by  themselves 
they  would  not  have  ventured  ta 
attempt. 

And  so  the  mutinous  regiments 
surrounded  the  quarters  of  the 
British  Mission  on  Wednesday, 
September  3d ;  and  ill  adapted  as 
these  were  for  defence,  the  gallant 
little  garrison  held  the  place  against 
their  foes  for  a  whole  day,  fighting 
desperately,  and  killing  more  than 
man  for  man  of  their  assailants. 
The  whole  city  appears  to  have 
risen  in  the  confusion.  The 
Ameer,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, was  besieged  in  his  house 
and  incapable  of  sending  assistance 
to  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari.  He  des- 
patched, however,  Daoodshah,  who, 
as  a  popular  general,  might  have 
been  supposed  to  have  influence 
with  the  troops,  but  who  was  un- 
horsed and  all  but  murdered.  He 
then  sent  his  father-in-law,  Yahya 
Khan,  the  newly  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Cabul,  and  his  son,  with 
a  body  of  Moulavies,  to  call  the 
people  to  order  and  their  allegiance 
by  the  influence  of  their  religion ; 
but  all  alike  failed  to  quell  the 
tumult.  The  details  of  the  defence 
are  still  far  from  complete,  but  we 
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know  that  the  struggle  was  a  des- 
perate one,  and  that  our  men  sold 
their  lives  dearly.  According  to 
the  account  given  by  a  trooper  who 
has  reached  our  outposts,  Cavagnari 
was  wounded  about  mid-day,  and 
must  have  perished  in  the  ruin  of  the 
building.  Jenkyns,  his  secretary, 
succeeded  in  sending  a  letter  to  the 
Ameer  asking  for*succour,  and  his 
Highness  returned  for  answer,  "  If 
God  will,  I  am  making  prepara- 
tions." Throughout  the  whole  day 
the  siege  of  the  Residency  went 
on,  and  it  was  not  till  nightfall 
that,  with  the  aid  of  fire,  the  mu- 
tineers succeeded  in  effecting  an 
entrance  and  in  annihilating  the 
surviving  defenders.  Only  a  few 
troopers  escaped,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  nine,  who  were  absent  on  a 
foraging  party.  The  trooper  who 
escaped  had  seen  the  body  of  Jen- 
kyns, and  of  Hamilton,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  escort,  the  latter 
lying  across  a  mountain-gun.  The 
tragedy  is  to  us  one  of  the  sad- 
dest events  that  has  occurred  in  our 
history  since  the  days  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny;  but  it  carries  with  it  no 
stain  to  our  flag,  no  taint  of  shame 
to  the  British  Government.  The 
members  of  the  Embassy  have  laid 
down  their  lives  like  true  subjects 
of  the  Queen, 

"  Dying  grimly,  still  unconquered, 
With  their  faces  to  the  foe." 

And  in  their  death  they  have  shown 
the  Affghans,  as  well  as  the  Central 
Asian  States,  a  sample  of  the  spirit 
that  still  remains  to  avenge  their 
slaughter. 

The  results  of  the  mutiny  sug- 
gest two  saddening  reflections, 
which  we  trust  will  be  subsequent- 
ly removed  by  satisfactory  explana- 
tions. The  first  is,  that  the  escort 
was,  as  events  have  turned  out, 
inadequate  for  the  protection  of 
the  Mission ;  the  second,  that  the 
quarters  assigned  to  Sir  Louis  Cav- 


agnari and  his  followers  were  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  their 
safety  independent  of  popular  tu- 
mults, which  hitherto  have  not 
been  exceptional  occurrences  in 
Cabul.  It  is  easy,  however,  to 
be  wise  after  the  event.  The 
question  of  the  escort  was  attended 
by  many  difficulties  which  must 
have  been  carefully  weighed  by  the 
Government  of  India.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  a  force  a  thousand 
strong  to  escort  Sir  Neville  Cham- 
berlain's Mission  to  Cabul  in  the  end 
of  last  year,  a  loud  outcry  was  raised 
by  the  Liberals  about  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  despatching  so  large  a  party 
on  a  friendly  errand.  Such  a  force, 
said  the  Opposition,  could  have  no 
other  object  than  to  overawe  the  Ca- 
bul Government  and  coerce  it  into 
our  plans.  Had  it  been  proposed  to 
escort  the  late  Embassy  by  a  force 
as  strong,  we  have  no  doubt  a  still 
greater  clamour  would  have  been 
made  by  the  Opposition.  But  it 
was  essential  that  the  Treaty  of 
Gandamak  should  have  fair  play, 
and  that  the  Affghans  should  see 
that  Yakoob  Khan  and  not  the 
British  Envoy  was  the  ruler  of 
Cabul.  The  universal  satisfaction 
with  which  the  terms  of  the  new 
alliance  were  received  by  the  lead- 
ing Cabul  sirdars  was  an  additional 
motive  to  the  Government  of  India 
to  assist  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
by  a  show  of  confidence  in  the  good 
disposition  of  the  Affghans.  And 
lastly,  the  close  proximity  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  expeditionary 
force  must  have  counted  for  much 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  Mission. 
The  balance  of  statesmanship  seems 
therefore  to  have  been  on  the  side 
of  the  Viceroy ;  and  if  our  calcula- 
tions have  failed,  it  has  been  rather 
because  in  Afghanistan  as  in 
France,  "I'imprevu"  is  the  arbiter 
of  events,  than  that  our  plans  did 
not  rest  on  a  sound  basis. 
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With  regard  to  the  quarters  pro- 
vided for  the  Mission,  there  seems 
reason  to  complain.  That  they 
wore  unfitted  for  defence  was  ap- 
parent at  the  outset,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  accepted  only  as  a 
temporary  residence  until  buildings 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Em- 
bassy and  the  safety  of  its  members 
co  aid  be  provided.  This,  however, 
is  a  subject  that  will  fittingly  be 
considered  when  the  position  of 
the  Ameer  with  regard  to  the 
nntiny  is  investigated.  We  are 
forced  to  believe  that  Sir  Louis 
Cuvagnari  considered  himself  and 
his  followers  to  be  safe  there  for  a 
time.  Had  he  had  any  apprehen- 
sions of  insecurity  he  was  bound 
to  have  communicated  them  to  the 
Government  of  India,  which  would 
have  speedily  taken  steps  to  place 
the  safety  of  the  Embassy  beyond 
question.  That  he  did  not  do  so, 
the  despatches  which  have  been 
already  published  afford  incontest- 
able proof. 

The  present  is  not  a  fitting  time 
to  discuss  the  conduct  of  the  Ameer 
Yakoob  Khan  in  its  relationship  to 
the  revolt.  We  may  expect  that 
his  attitude  will  be  submitted  in 
die  season  to  the  closest  investiga- 
tion; and  out  of  the  conclusions 
than  come  to  must  arise  results  that 
will  bear  directly  upon  the  future 
of  his  rule.  In  the  meantime  we 
have  no  wish  to  believe  that  he  has 
ac  ;ed  otherwise  than  in  good  faith, 
and  with  a  sincere  desire  for  the 
safety  of  his  English  guests.  If  we 
ar>i  hastily  inclined  to  think  that  he 
might  have  displayed  more  vigour, 
atd  to  wish  that  he  had  tried  his 
personal  influence  with  the  mob  in- 
flt<  ad  of  sending  deputies,  we  have 
yet  to  learn  the  position  which  the 
mutineers  had  taken  up  towards 
himself  We  know,  however,  that 
his  authority  was  not  strong  in 
Gabul,  and  that  he  was  only  com- 
mencing to  consolidate  his  power 


with  our  assistance.  The  treacher- 
ous character  of  the  Barukzye  fam- 
ily must  not  influence  us  in  the 
absence  of  compromising  facts ;  and 
it  must  be  the  sincere  desire  of  all 
who  have  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  treaty  at  heart,  that  the  plot 
should  be  found  not  to  have  had 
a  deeper  root,  and  that  Yakoob 
Khan's  conduct  may  come  advan- 
tageously out  under  the  strict  scru- 
tiny to  which  it  must,  in  the  in- 
terest of  all,  be  subjected.  In  the 
meantime,  if  the  Ameer  himself 
truly  describes  his  own  situation, 
he  deserves  our  sincere  sympathy ; 
and  his  difficult  position  is  at  present 
the  strongest  motive  that  we  have 
for  pushing  on  to  Cabul  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Viceroy,  dated  September 
llth,  a  week  after  the  mutiny 
broke  out,  his  Highness  says  :— 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  7th 
instant,  and  was  much  pleased.  I 
fully  understood  what  was  written  ; 
complete  confidence  was  restored,  and 
sense  of  relief  felt  in  friendship  shown 
by  Viceroy,  as  my  prosperity  found 
favour  in  his  sight.  I  am  dreadfully 
distressed  and  aggrieved  at  recent 
events,  but  there  is  no  fighting  against 
God's  will.  I  hope  to  inflict  such 
punishment  on  the  evil-doers  as  will 
be  known  world-wide  and  prove  my 
sincerity.  I  have  twice  written  on 
this  subject,  and  third  time  by  my 
confidential  servant,  Shere  Mahomed 
Khan.  I  had  written  to  say  that  for 
these  eight  days  I  have  preserved  self 
and  family  by  the  good  offices  of  those 
who  were  friendly  to  me,  partly  by 
bribes,  partly  by  hoaxing  the  rebels. 
Some  of  the  cavalry  I  have  dismissed, 
and  night  and  clay  am  considering 
how  to  put  matters  straight.  Please 
God,  the  mutineers  will  soon  meet 
with  the  punishment  they  deserve, 
and  my  affairs  be  arranged  to  satis- 
faction of  British  Government.  Cer- 
tain persons  of  high  position  in  these 
Provinces  have  become  rebellious,  but 
am  watching  carefully  and  closely 
every  quarter.  I  have  done  all  I  could 
to  insure  Nawab  Gholam  Hussein's 
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safety.  I  trust  to  God  for  opportunity 
of  showing  my  sincere  friendship  for 
'British  Government  and  securing  my 
good  name  before  the  world." 

This,  on  the  face  of  it,  seems  an 
honest  statement ;  and  it  is  all  the 
more  important  in  the  face  of  the 
reports  which  we  meet  with  every 
morning  in  the  anti-national  jour- 
nals, that  the  Ameer  has  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  rebels, — the 
wish  in  this  case  being  of  course 
father  to  the  suggestion. 

We  have  stated  our  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  present  crisis  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  mutiny 
of  a  body  of  undisciplined  troops, 
and  that  there  were  no  general  na- 
tional feelings  involved  in  the  out- 
break. It  is  more  difficult,  however, 
to  predict  how  far  the  effects  of 
such  an  ebullition  may  extend.  To 
an  impetuous  race  like  the  Aff- 
ghans, such  a  tumult  is  as  a  spark 
to  a  powder-mine.  It  is  easy  to 
excite  national  feelings  and  to  en- 
list religious  sympathies  in  behalf 
of  the  deed  that  has  been  done  at 
Cabul;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  smouldering  embers  of 
hatred  to  the  English  infidels  will 
now  be  blown  to  a  glow  wherever 
they  exist  throughout  the  country. 
It  will  be  much  in  our  favour 
should  the  present  rising  prove  the 
means  of  drawing  the  different 
elements  of  disaffection  to  a  head. 
It  is  gratifying,  however,  both  as  a 
present  assistance  and  as  a  future 
promise  of  loyal  co-operation  with 
British  aims  on  the  part  of  the 
Affghans,  that  those  tribes  who  in 
the  recent  expedition  have  come 
most  closely  under  our  influence, 
and  have  learned  most  of  our  dis- 
position, have  unhesitatingly  cast 
in  their  lot  with  us  at  the  present 
time.  The  majority  of  the  Ghilzais 
— a  powerful  clan  who  have  them- 
selves on  more  than  one  occasion 
turned  the  balance  of  empire  in 
Affghanistan — have  declared  for  us ; 


while  the  Governor  of  Candahar  has 
pledged  himself  to  unite  their  an- 
cient rivals,  the  Douranees,  with 
them  under  our  standard.  ISro  higher 
tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  influ- 
ence which,  during  our  occupation 
of  Eastern  Affghanistan,  we  have 
been  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
native  tribes  than  this  fact.  We 
have  thus  a  large  and  most  import- 
ant section  of  the  country  rescued 
from  the  chances  of  rebellion,  and 
an  example  of  submission  displayed 
that  will  not  be  thrown  away  upon 
the  rest  of  the  tribes.  No  doubt 
advantage  will  be  taken  in  various 
quarters  of  the  present  outbreak, 
but  the  disaffection  will  be  active 
in  the  ratio  of  its  distance  from  the 
British  advance.  We  can  scarcely 
feel  surprised  that  the  outbreak  at 
Cabul  should  have  been  repeated  at 
Herat,  where  Eakir  Ahmad  Khanr 
the  Governor,  has  been  its  most 
prominent  victim.  The  mutinous 
troops  at  Cabul  were  chiefly  from 
that  province,  and  in  all  probability 
it  is  their  representations  that  have 
induced  their  friends  and  country- 
men to  follow  their  example.  The 
outbreak  at  Herat  and  murder  of 
the  Governor  is  proof,  if  proof  were 
needed,  that  the  present  insurrec- 
tion has  been  caused  by  no  special 
antipathy  to  British  influence,  but 
rather  by  the  hatred  of  all  author- 
ity natural  to  the  Affghan  charac- 
ter, and  by  the  desire,  ingrained  in 
the  race,  to  turn  every  opportunity 
to  account  for  bloodshed  and  plun- 
der. But  rebellion  only  thrives  so 
long  as  there  is  a  chance  of  its  being 
ultimately  crowned  with  success ; 
and  when  the  Affghans  see  that  the 
only  result  of  their  present  turbu- 
lence is  to  tighten  the  grasp  of  the 
British  upon  their  land,  they  will 
be  fain  to  temper  their  patriotism 
by  practical  considerations,  as  other 
races  have  had  to  do  before  them. 

If  Lord   Beaconsfield's   Govern- 
ment   has    met   with    misfortunes 
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in  the  course  of  its  foreign  policy, 
ir,  has  at  least  displayed  unex- 
ampled powers  of  retrieving  them. 
The  promptitude  with  which  an 
army  of  retribution  has  been  set  in 
motion  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
f  rm  resolve  to  avenge  the  slaughter 
of  our  officers,  have  been  greeted 
with  acclamations  by  the  best  por- 
tion of  the  Continental  press,*  and 
have  even  extorted  a  shade  of  ap- 
proval from  the  Opposition  at  home. 
Had  there  been  a  possibility  of  the 
Mission  holding  out,  and  had  not 
the  news  of  its  destruction  arrived 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  in- 
telligence of  its  danger,  a  dash  upon 
Cabul  would  certainly  have  been 
made  to  rescue  them  at  all  hazard. 
But  now  that  all  is  over,  we  can 
afford  to  take  time  and  do  what  we 
have  to  do  with  thoroughness  and 
deliberation.  We  do  not  want  a 
showy  vengeance,  although  we  must 
of  course  inflict  punishment  upon 
the  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny,  and 
upon  all  who  can  be  convicted  of 
having  taken  part  in  the  attack  on 
the  Residency.  But  our  main  aim 
now  must  be  to  put  a  final  end  to 
the  possibility  of  such  outbreaks  as 
have  cost  the  lives  of  the  Missions 
of  Burnes  and  Cavagnari.  We  have 
to  draw  the  teeth  of  the  AfTghans, 
or  to  put  such  a  muzzle  upon  their 
mouths  as  will  effectually  prevent 
them  from  biting  in  future.  This 
is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  a  dash 
into  the  country,  and  out  again, 
when  the  power  of  the  enemy  has 


been  broken.  Since  Abyssinia  and 
Coomassie  we  have  grown  rather 
partial  to  punitive  raids,  which  have 
generally  been  characterised  by 
much  cry  and  little  wool.  But  in 
Affghanistan  we  have  a  definite 
stake  to  fight  for  behind  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  mutineers.  The 
policy  which  was  initiated  under 
the  Treaty  of  Gandamak  rested 
upon  too  firm  a  basis  to  be  over- 
thrown by  an  Affghan  rabble.  We 
now,  more  than  ever,  see  the  danger 
that  Affghan  anarchy  might  prove 
to  British  interests;  the  hopeless- 
ness of  expecting  any  improve- 
ment from  native  rule  unaided  by 
British  counsel  and  assistance  ;  and 
the  necessity  for  having  observant 
agents,  not  merely  in  Cabul,  but  in 
every  centre  of  Affghan  power,  to 
advise  the  Government  of  India  as 
to  the  drift  of  popular  feeling.  In 
short,  we  have  no  choice  between 
leaving  the  country  to  itself  and 
the  establishing  of  such  a  machinery 
of  government  as  shall  insure  order 
and  place  the  turbulent  classes 
under  thorough  restraint. 

As  for  the  Treaty  of  Gandamak 
itself,  the  crisis  at  Cabul,  so  far 
from  abrogating  it,  has  given  it  a 
force  which  the  Government  of 
India  probably  would  not  at  once 
have  put  in  motion.  In  discussing 
its  provisions,  we  pointed  out  t  the 
impossibility  of  its  execution  upon 
any  other  terms  except  an  un- 
derstanding not  expressed  in  the 
Treaty,  that  we  were  to  interfere  in 


*  In  the  present  altered  tone  of  French  feeling  towards  this  country,  and  the 
evident  response  which  the  Republic  is  making  to  overtures  from  St  Petersburg,  the 
fallowing  remarks  of  the  'Debats  '  are  a  high  tribute,  even  if  unwillingly  paid,  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  policy  :  "At  bottom,  however,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Cabinet  has  shown 
a  keen  sagacity  for  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  has  been  faithful  to  its  real 
traditions.  England's  embarrassments  would  be  terribly  greater  had  her  destinies 
"b ^en  confided  to  the  apostle  of  abstention  and  renunciation  at  any  price.  Greatness 
is  expensive,  and  England,  being  vulnerable  at  so  many  points,  must  know  how  to 
defend  herself  by  diplomacy  and  war,  or  resign  herself  to  loss  of  empire.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  tried  to  inculcate  this  ;  he  has  given  England  the  feeling  of  danger; 
he.  has  roused  her  from  a  mistaken  sleep." 

t  Blackwood's   Magazine,    July  1879  —  "  The    Affghan   Treaty   and    our 
frontier,"  pp.  117,  118. 
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internal  affairs  whenever  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Ameer's  Government 
and  the  Eastern  interests  of  Great 
Britain  rendered  such  interference 
advisable.  The  necessity  for  such 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  must  have  been 
obvious  to  every  one.  We  had 
undertaken  the  charge  of  the 
Ameer's  foreign  relations ;  but  how 
could  we  manage  these  unless  we 
also  kept  the  peace  within  his 
borders  ?  At  the  time  when  the 
Treaty  was  concluded,  we  certainly 
never  contemplated  that  we  would 
receive  so  rude  and  speedy  a  call  to 
assist  in  the  internal  administration 
of  Affghanistan.  It  was  presumed 
that,  with  the  subsidy  which  he 
was  to  receive  from  the  British 
Government,  and  with  the  assur- 
ance of  their  support  in  the  back- 
ground, Yakoob  Khan  would  be 
able  to  stretch  as  firm  a  hand  over 
his  dominions  as  ever  his  grand- 
father, Dost  Mohammed,  had  held 
out.  Whether  or  not  the  Ameer, 
even  had  his  government  got  fair 
play,  would  have  been  able  to  justi- 
fy this  expectation,  we  may  be  now 
permitted  to  doubt,  for  his  conduct 
in  the  late  crisis  rather  bespeaks 
him  as  wanting  his  grandfather's 
energy  of  character.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  has  turned  the  time 
since  peace  was  concluded  to  proper 
account  in  strengthening  his  power, 
and  in  removing  the  more  obvious 
causes  of  discontent  among  his  sub- 
jects. The  Treaty  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  that  Yakoob  Khan  was 
a  competent  ruler,  who  would  be 
able  to  answer  for  the  peacefulness 
of  his  subjects ;  but  it  was  also  so 
worded  as  not  to  preclude  us  from 
making  such  other  arrangements  for 
the  government  of  Affghanistan  as 
events  might  show  to  be  necessary. 
Should  Yakoob  Khan,  however, 
be  found  to  have  been  thoroughly 
loyal  to  the  Treaty,  great  con- 
sideration will  be  due  to  him  on 


account  of  the  difficult  crisis 
through  which  he  has  had  to  pass. 
The  temptation  to  secure  his  im- 
mediate safety  by  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  mutineers 
must  have  been  great,  and  probably 
only  the  certainty  that  such  a  step 
would  prove  his  ultimate  ruin  has 
induced  him  to  accept  the  serious 
risk  of  holding  out  until  relieved 
by  British  troops.  If  the  Ameer, 
therefore,  should  be  found  to  have 
been  innocent  of  all  association  with 
the  instigators  of  the  mutiny,  he 
is  deserving  of  our  commiseration, 
and  the  present  unfortunate  revolt 
ought  not  to  be  turned  to  his  dis- 
advantage. But  it  is  nevertheless 
clear  that  if  Yakoob  Khan  is  to  con- 
tinue to  rule  in  Affghanistan,  it  must 
be  on  a  very  different  footing  from 
that  on  which  his  predecessors  have 
hitherto  stood.  We  have,  as  we 
have  said,  now  no  choice  between 
abandoning  the  country  and  directly 
interfering  in  its  internal  adminis- 
tration. The  former  alternative  is 
one  against  which  public  opinion 
has  already  emphatically  declared ; 
the  latter  is  full  of  difficulty,  but  it 
is  to  be  done.  Whatever  reorgani- 
sation of  the  Affghan  Government 
may  be  essayed  after  the  pacification 
of  the  country  has  been  achieved, 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  Affghanistan  must 
rest,  not  with  the  Ameer,  but  with 
the  paramount  Power — the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that 
the  mutiny  at  Cabul,  and  the  re- 
opening of  the  Affghan  campaign, 
would  lead  to  strict  criticism 
of  the  policy  from  which  these 
events  have  sprung;  but  we  were 
hardly  prepared  for  the  wild  burst 
of  abuse  which  the  Anti-national 
party  has  poured  out  upon  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury  as  its  author.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  been 
charged  as  the  cause  of  the  murder 
of  the  Embassy,  with  as  much  jus- 
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tice  as  the  assassination  of  Lord 
Mayo  or  of  Chief-Justice  Norman 
could  have  been  laid  at  the  doors 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  the  Lib- 
eral Cabinet.  The  Anti- national 
press  has  never  for  a  minute  per- 
mitted itself  to  reflect  that,  but  for 
tie  policy  inaugurated  in  Lord  Sal- 
isbury's despatch  of  22d  January 
1875,  we  might  have  had  to  lament 
a  worse  calamity  for  the  empire  than 
even  the  slaughter  of  Sir  Louis 
Cavagnari  and  his  comrades — the 
presence  of  a  .Russian  force  in  Ca- 
bal. Such  an  event  was  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
had  the  do-nothing  system  of  Lord 
IS'orthbrook,  with  regard  to  Affghan 
a  [fairs,  been  permitted  to  continue 
unreversed.  A  short  recapitulation 
of  the  facts  under  which  Lord  Salis- 
bury penned  his  despatch,  insist- 
ing on  the  establishment  of  British 
agencies  in  Herat  and  Candahar, 
will  speedily  clear  away  much  mis- 
construction on  this  point. 

In  the  beginning  of  1875,  it  was 
evident  that  unless  something  was 
done  to  tighten  our  hold  upon 
A  ffghanistan,  the  country  would 
speedily  drift  away  from  the  Brit- 
ish alliance  and  come  under  Rus- 
sian domination,  in  the  same  way 
as  had  befallen  the  Central  Asian 
Khanates.  Lord  Northbrook's  in- 
difference had  sacrificed  all  the  in- 
fluence that  Lord  Mayo  had  acquired 
for  the  Government  of  India  with 
the  Ameer  Shere  Ali  Khan.  The 
Ameer  was  sullen  and  disappoint- 
ed, and  indisposed  to  accept  any 
friendly  advice  from  Lord  North- 
brook's  Government.  Visits  from 
the  Russian  emissaries  were  becom- 
ing more  frequent  at  Cabul,  and  we 
h;id  sure  information  that  General 
K  auffmann  was  making  considerable 
progress  with  Shere  Ali.  General 
Llamakin's  demonstration  on  the 
Autrek,  and  his  pretentious  annexa- 
tion circular,  had  led  us  to  appre- 
hend an  earlv  movement  in  the 


direction  of  the  north-west  frontier 
of  Affghanistan  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians.  Our  policy  was  crip- 
pled for  the  want  of  more  cer- 
tain intelligence  regarding  the 
doings  of  the  Cabul  Durbar  and 
the  progress  of  events  in  Central 
Asia.  Our  only  representative  in 
Affghanistan  was  a  mere  news- 
writer,  who  probably  did  not  pos- 
sess as  much  political  influence  at 
Cabul  as  the  '  Times's  '  correspond- 
ents in  Paris  and  Berlin  exercise 
in  their  respective  capitals.  His 
reports  were  exceedingly  meagre, 
and  not  at  all  to  be  relied  upon ;  for 
Sir  Richard  Pollock,  through  whose 
hands  the  agent's  reports  passed, 
states  that  ' '  any  native  who  took  a 
perfectly  independent  tone  at  Cabul, 
and  made  no  secret  of  reporting 
regularly  to  his  Government,  with- 
out reference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Ameer,  all  information  that  he  be- 
lieved to  be  correct,  would  very 
shortly  find  his  position  at  Cabul 
unbearable."  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  Lord  Salisbury 
proposed  to  establish  English  agen- 
cies, not  at  Cabul,  but  at  Herat  and 
Candahar.  Had  Lord  Northbrook 
addressed  himself  at  this  time  to 
carry  out  the  Secretary  of  State's 
instructions,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, empowered  as  he  of  course 
would  have  been  to  make  conces- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  which  the  Ameer 
had  been  anxiously  demanding 
for  years  past.  Shere  Ali,  in  the 
summer  of  1875,  was  not  so  firm- 
ly enmeshed  in  the  Russian  toils 
but  that  he  could  have  been  readily 
reclaimed  to  the  British  alliance. 
But  instead  of  carrying  out  Lord 
Salisbury's  instructions,  Lord  North- 
brook  set  himself  to  contest  them. 
A  whole  year  was  lost ;  and  while 
the  Governor-General  was  devising 
elaborate  arguments  to  show  why 
we  should  let  AfFghanistan  drift, 
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General  Kauffmann  was  busily  cul- 
tivating the  friendship  of  the  Ameer, 
and  endeavouring  to  widen  the 
breach  between  him  and  the  Vice- 
roy. By  the  time  that  Lord  Lytton 
went  out  in  1876,  the  situation 
had  undergone  a  material  change. 
Not  only  was  Shere  Ali  by  this 
time  committed  to  the  Russian 
emissaries,  but  the  aspect  of  affairs 
in  Europe  had  begun  to  influence 
the  East,  and  rendered  it  still 
more  difficult  to  bring  the  Ameer 
to  reason.  If  any  reflection  for 
our  present  troubles  rests  upon 
an  individual  statesman  it  must 
rather  be  upon  Lord  Northbrook, 
who  obstructed  the  establishment  of 
agencies  at  a  time  when  we  should 
have  had  comparatively  little  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  the  Ameer  to 
agree  to  them,  than  upon  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  initiated  in  the 
nick  of  time  a  course  which  the 
interests  of  British  power  in  India 
imperatively  demanded  that  we 
should  follow.  Had  Lord  North- 
brook  utilised  the  summer  of  1875 
in  coming  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Ameer  on  the  basis  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  proposals,  instead  of 
wasting  time  in  combating  his  in- 
structions, Shere  Ali  might  have 
been  still  on  the  throne,  we  might 
have  been  saved  the  Affghan  ex- 
pedition, the  Cabul  massacre,  and 
the  necessity  that  is  now  before  us 
of  overrunning  the  country,  and 
of  reorganising  its  government  up- 
on a  basis  that  must  more  or  less 
curtail  the  ancient  independence 
of  the  country.  It  gives  us  no 
pleasure  to  speak  in  harsh  terms 
of  the  late  Viceroy,  whose  inter- 
nal administration  of  the  Indian 
empire  deserves  the  highest  praise  ; 
but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  if 
the  responsibility  for  our  Affghan 
misfortunes  is  to  be  apportioned, 
there  are  few  of  them  that  cannot 
be  directly  traced  to  his  lordship's 


policy,  and  none  of  them  that  could 
not  in  all  human  possibility  have 
been  averted,  had  Lord  Northbrook 
during  1875  lent  himself  heartily  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Secretary 
of  State's  recommendations. 

The  member  for  the  Elgin  burghs, 
of  all  men,  has  come  forward  as  the 
denouncer  not  so  much  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  policy  as  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury himself.  It  does  not  need 
much  penetration  to  discern  where- 
in consists  Lord  Salisbury's  exceed- 
ing sinfulness  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Anti-national  party.  Had  he  but 
betrayed  the  Ministry  and  deserted 
his  post  at  the  critical  season  when 
the  Russians  were  advancing  upon 
Gallipoli,  his  name  would  probably 
have  been  as  savoury  in  the  Radi- 
cal mouth  as  those  of  Earls  Derby 
and  Carnarvon.  But  as  he  stood 
by  the  Ministry  and  saved  it  from 
breaking  up,  he  is  of  course  the 
most  prominent  mark  for  the  exe- 
cration of  the  Opposition,  next  to 
its  arch-enemy,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
himself.  Viewed  from  the  lofty 
height  of  self-sufficiency  on  which 
Mr  Grant  Duff  looks  down  upon 
current  affairs,  the  policy  of  Lord 
Salisbury  conspicuously  shows  the 
absence  "at  the  centre  of  affairs  of 
men  who  have  that  highest  quality 
of  statesmanship,  aptness  to  be 
right,  aptness  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  drift  of  events  and  the 
order  of  the  world."  Certainly  Mr 
Grant  Duff  himself,  when  in  office, 
was  so  much  in  "  harmony  with  the 
drift  of  events  "  in  Central  Asia, 
that  he  declined  in  any  way  to  in- 
terfere with  them,  and  hence  in  a 
great  measure  arose  the  necessity 
for  a  more  energetic  policy  when 
Lord  Salisbury  came  to  the  India 
Office.  When  the  member  for  the 
Elgin  burghs  was  at  the  India  Office, 
with  the  Duke  of  Argyll  for  his 
chief,  the  seeds  of  all  the  Central 
Asian  harvest  of  troubles  which  we 
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are  now  reaping  were  sown  and 
watered.  They  did  nothing  them- 
selves, and  they  would  allow  the 
Government  of  India  to  do  nothing. 
They  restricted  the  wise  measures 
which  Lord  Mayo  was  prepared  to 
tike  for  cementing  the  Umballa 
alliance  with  Shere  Ali,  and  which 
would  in  all  probability  have  saved 
f  iture  quarrels  with  the  Ameer  and 
expeditions  into  his  country.  "  No 
treaty,  no  fixed  subsidy,  no  Euro- 
pean troops,  officers,  or  residents,  no 
dynastic  pledges,"  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  Mr  Grant  Duff  kept 
dinning  into  the  ears  of  the  Gov- 
ernment when  Shere  Ali  was  seek- 
ing for  assurances  of  support. — 
(Afghanistan  Blue-book,  p.  95.) 
And  again,  when  Shere  Ali, 
frightened  by  the  absorption  of 
Khiva  and  the  approach  of  Eussia 
to  his  border,  began  to  earnestly 
seek  some  pledges  of  our  alliance, 
the  India  Office  loftily  caused  him 
to  be  informed  that  "  it  did  not  at 
all  share  his  alarm"  (ibid.,  p.  108). 
Mr  Grant  Duff,  moreover,  manifest- 
ed the  same  insouciance  of  Russian 
progress  that  he  showed  about 
Affghan  affairs,  and  played  into  the 
hands  of  Russia  in  the  "neutral 
zone"  delusion  with  an  innocence 
that,  to  Prince  Gortschakoff,  must 
have  been  absolutely  refreshing. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
however,  is  now  apparently  deter- 
mined to  make  up  for  his  past 
neglect  of  the  practical  part  of  the 
Central  Asian  question  by  theo- 
retical expositions.  The  account 
of  the  Affghan  mischances,  which 
the  other  day  he  set  before  the 
Peterhead  fishermen  —  to  whom, 
by  the  way,  he  quoted  Goethe 
in  the  original  —  showed  that  he 
had  at  least  followed  one  side 
of  our  policy  with  close  atten- 
tion. But  as  for  the  exter- 
nal events  which  stimulated  and 
influenced  our  course  of  action, — 


the  advance  of  Russia,  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Ameer,  the  connec- 
tion between  the  situation  in  Aff- 
ghanistan  and  our  efforts  to  make 
peace  in  Europe,  the  Stolieteff  em- 
bassy, the  check  to  our  Chamber- 
lain Mission, — these  are  trifles  too 
insignificant  for  Mr  Grant  Duff  to 
deal  with,  and  not  at  all  necessary 
to  enable  his  constituents  to  form 
an  adverse  opinion  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  Government. 

Lord  Salisbury's  critics  are  all 
very  careful  to  leave  out  of  sight 
the  connection  of  the  Affghan 
question  with  the  recent  crisis  in 
Eastern  Europe.  When  Russia 
found  herself  worsted  in  Europe, 
and  unable  to  make  good  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  she  naturally  was 
anxious  to  distract  the  attention  of 
Great  Britain  by  fomenting  trouble 
in  the  direction  of  India.  The  state 
of  Affghanistan  afforded  her  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  harassing  us  in 
that  quarter  ;  and  we  can  see  now, 
that  but  for  the  firm  tone  which  Lord 
Lytton's  Government  had  taken  up 
with  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali  Khan, 
a  diversion  might  have  been  created 
upon  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
India  which  would  have  seriously 
impeded  the  efforts  we  were  making 
to  restore  peace  in  Europe.  The 
Russian  mission  was  the  preliminary 
menace ;  and  had  we  allowed  it  to 
pass  unnoticed,  we  should  speedily 
have  found  ourselves,  so  far  from 
being  able  to  send  Indian  troops 
to  Europe,  urgently  compelled  to 
strengthen  the  European  garrison 
of  India.  In  such  a  case,  where, 
we  ask,  would  have  been  the 
chances  of  our  being  able  to  bring 
Russia  to  reasonable  terms  1  M.  de 
Giers,  of  the  St  Petersburg  Foreign 
Office,  frankly  admitted  that  Russia 
was  seeking  to  influence  European 
politics  through  her  machinations  in 
Affghanistan.  "  The  dispositions  of 
the  Imperial  Government  in  regard 
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to  the  Central  Asian  question,"  said 
M.  de  Giers  to  Mr  Plunkett  on 
September  8,  1878,  "have  neces- 
sarily been  affected  by  the  political 
condition  in  which  we  were  placed 
by  the  attitude  of  England  during 
the  recent  crisis  in  the  East."  This, 
be  it  noted,  was  urged  in  apology; 
but  we  may  easily  infer  that  had 
these  "  dispositions  "  been  attended 
by  any  measure  of  success,  the 
Berlin  Treaty  would  have  been  still 
more  difficult  of  achievement.  We 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  Russian 
admissions  during  the  latter  end  of 
last  year,  to  convince  ourselves  that 
the  Affghan  policy  initiated  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  carried  out  in 
so  spirited  a  manner  by  Lord  Lytton, 
contributed  not  less  than  the  efforts 
of  the  Cabinet  in  Europe  to  bring 
the  Russo-Turkish  war  to  an  hon- 
ourable and  satisfactory  conclusion 
in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

The  effect  of  the  Cabul  outbreak 
upon  the  present  Central  Asian 
policy  of  Russia  is  a  subject  that 
cannot  be  dismissed  with  light 
treatment.  The  advantage  which 
the  present  emergency  offers  is  such 
as  no  Government  in  the  position  of 
Russia  would  be  apt  to  pass  unno- 
ticed. She  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  intervention  in  Affghan- 
istan  under  circumstances  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  mortifying  to 
the  feelings  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  cannot  expect  that 
she  will  be  disposed  to  sympathise 
with  us  in  our  present  embarrass- 
ments. Notwithstanding  the  bitter 
tone  of  the  bellicose  portion  of  the 
Russian  press,  we  have  no  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  Imperial 
Government  will  seek  to  offer  any 
interference  with  our  plans  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Ameer's  terri- 
tories. Her  own  affairs  in  Central 
Asia  must  for  some  time,  at  least, 
require  all  the  energies  that  the 
Czar's  Ministers  can  devote  to  them. 


The  Russian  Government  is  at  pres- 
ent suffering  from  an  empty  ex- 
chequer and  from  something  resem- 
bling political  paralysis,  and  it  is 
otherwise  in  no  condition  to  hazard 
a  struggle  such  as  any  attempt  to 
intervene  in  our  action  with  regard 
to  Affghanistan  would  necessarily 
bring  about.  Russia,  we  believe, 
will  be  content  with  humbler  aims. 
She  has  at  present  a  considerable 
expedition  in  the  field,  ostensibly 
directed  against  the  Tekke-Turco- 
mans,  but  very  probably  designed 
to  advance  in  the  direction  of  Merv, 
should  circumstances  favour  such 
a  course.  Were  our  hands  free  at 
the  present  moment,  we  might  view 
so  near  an  approach  to  the  Affghan 
frontier  with  suspicion,  and  prob- 
ably make  it  a  subject  of  energetic 
remonstrance  with  the  St  Peters- 
burg Government.  The  serious 
check  which  the  advance  of  the 
expedition  has  sustained,  and  the 
heavy  loss  which  it  has  suffered, 
will,  however,  postpone,  for  a  time 
at  least,  its  progress  in  the  direction 
of  Affghanistan.  But  apart  from 
the  success  or  defeat  of  the  Tur- 
coman expedition,  we  must  shape 
our  policy  in  accordance  with  facts. 
The  Cabul  outbreak  has  unques- 
tionably hastened  on  the  time 
when  the  British  and  Russian 
influence  must  meet  in  Asia  on  a 
common  frontier.  We  have  had  no 
desire  for  such  a  rencontre,  but  it 
would  be  unjust  to  ourselves  to  say 
that  we  fear  it.  Probably  we  should 
be  much  safer  standing  face  to  face 
with  Russia  across  a  defensible  fron- 
tier, than  if  a  debatable  ground  were 
left  between  us  which  she  could 
employ  as  a  theatre  of  intrigue  and 
as  a  source  of  annoyance  and  inse- 
curity to  our  power.  Russia,  how- 
ever, has,  we  believe,  no  wish  at 
present  to  come  to  open  hostilities 
with  a  European  Power  in  Asia. 
Her  Central  Asian  armaments,  how- 
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over  sufficient  for  dealing  with  na- 
tive races  and  overrunning  barbarous 
states,  are  not  suited  to  deal  with 
regular  armies.  She  has  troubles  in 
i>he  direction  of  China,  to  which  she 
^ias  recently  been  compelled  to  re- 
store Kuldja,  that  forbid  of  her 
•liverting  her  attention  for  any 
length  of  time  from  her  remaining 
acquisitions  in  that  quarter.  We 
are  justified,  therefore,  in  presum- 
ing that  if  she  intervenes  at  all  in 
i;he  settlement  of  AfFghanistan,  it 
will  merely  be  to  seek  security  for 
her  own  frontiers,  and  as  a  sort  of 
salve  for  the  soreness  which  she 
naturally  feels  at  having  been  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  so  abruptly  from 
her  relations  with  the  country  last 
year.  We  have  given  "Russia  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that  Affghan- 
istan  must  be  considered  to  lie  out- 
Hide  her  sphere  of  influence,  but 
we  must  still  admit  that  as  a  neigh- 
bouring Power,  she  possesses  an 
interest  in  the  settlement  of  the 
country  to  which,  if  expressed  in  a 
friendly  way,  we  cannot  fail  to  re- 
spond. We  look  far  beyond  the 
immediate  difficulty  when  we  say 
Iliat  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for 
arriving  at  a  good  understanding 
with  Eussia  regarding  the  aims  of 
1  he  two  empires  in  Asia.  Hitherto 
our  different  spheres  have  been  so 
Jar  removed  from  each  other,  that  it 
might  have  seemed  like  anticipating 
;  collision  to  have  pressed  for  an 
<  claircissement  of  our  respective 
intentions.  But  the  case  is  now 
filtered.  We  feel  ourselves  against 
our  will  borne  into  close  proximity 
with  regions  where  Eussia,  by  right 
of  conquest,  is  entitled  to  express 
{in  opinion  as  to  our  approach,  and 
it  would  be  folly,  as  well  as  injus- 
tice, to  ignore  the  influence  which 
her  power  upon  the  Oxus  neces- 
sarily gives  her  in  all  questions  re- 
1  iting  to  Central  Asia.  A  practical 
( rovernment  like  that  of  Lord  Bea- 


consfield  has  no  need  to  be  told  by 
the  Opposition  how  to  meet  the 
dangers  that  lie  in  the  path  of  its 
policy. 

When  the  whole  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  recent  outbreak 
have  been  sifted,  and  not  till  then, 
we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  the  work  that  is  before 
us.  At  present  we  can  hardly  say 
whether  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  or 
not  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Ameer's  dominions.  So  far  as  our 
own  interests  are  concerned,  we  can 
have  little  disposition  to  extend 
the  area  of  operations  beyond  the 
Indian  Caucasus.  All  the  attention 
that  the  Indian  Government  is  in 
a  position  to  bestow  would  be  re- 
quired for  maintaining  Affghanis- 
tan  proper  in  peace  and  security. 
The  Balkh  country  has  never  been 
thoroughly  loyal  to  Affghan  dom- 
ination, and  its  interests  have  sel- 
dom occupied  more  than  a  secon- 
dary place  in  the  mind  of  the  Cabul 
durbar.  The  settlement  of  the 
country  beyond  the  Paropamisus 
is  therefore  a  subject  that  does  not 
immediately  affect  us,  and  that  will 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  obliga- 
tion which  we  feel  to  preserve  the 
Ameer  Yakoob  Khan's  dominions 
intact.  It  is  already  clear  that 
we  shall  have  to  send  our  forces 
into  the  Herat  country  before  peace 
can  be  restored ;  and  in  all  prob- 
ability we  may  have  to  occupy  that 
town.  With  Herat  in  our  hands, 
the  Eussian  expedition  against  the 
Tekke  Turcomans  will  cease  to  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  Affghan 
frontier,  and  we  shall  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  watch  its  aims,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  prescribe  proper  limits  to  its 
sphere  of  operations.  Herat  has 
always  commanded  the  highway 
of  .  Indian  invasion.  Alexander, 
Timour,  Jengis  Khan,  and  !N~adir 
Shah  have  made  Herat  the  first 
stage  on  their  road  to  India.  Its 
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possession  has  been  an  object  of  in- 
tense interest  to  Great  Britain  ever 
since  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the 
First  Napoleon  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  European  invasion  of 
India.  Great  Britain,  not  less  than 
Russia,  requires  to  set  limits  to  the 
exercise  of  her  territorial  influence 
in  Asia,  and  the  lessons  of  history, 
as  well  as  the  more  pregnant  facts 
of  present  politics,  point  clearly 
to  Herat  as  our  goal  in  Western 
Aifghanistan.  When  we  say  this, 
we  must  not  be  supposed  to  be 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  annexa- 
tion. All  we  ask  is  that  we  shall 
retain  such  a  hold  upon  Herat  as 
will  effectually  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  any 
foreign  Power ;  and  we  must  leave 
the  issue  of  events  in  Affghanistan 
to  prescribe  the  way  in  which  that 
position  is  to  be  secured  as  an  out- 
work for  the  defence  of  the  British 
empire  in  India. 

The  views  of  the  Russian  press 
upon  this  subject  are  singularly 
moderate  at  the  present  time.  A 
late  number  of  the  'Golos'  very 
bluntly  states  the  arrangement 
which  Russia  will  be  glad  to  ac- 
cept with  regard  to  Western  Aff- 
ghanistan. She  has  no  objections 
to  our  subduing  Cabul  and  occupy- 
ing the  Candahar  country  provid- 
ed Herat  is  ceded  to  Persia,  while 
Russia  is  allowed  to  possess  the 
left  bank  of  the  Attrek,  so  that 
she  may  command  the  Turkoman 
country  on  as  far  as  Merv.  This, 
at  all  events,  is  a  practical  proposal, 
but  it  is  one  that  no  English  Cabinet 
could  for  an  instant  entertain.  We 
have  an  idea — it  may  be  a  supersti- 
tious one  —  that  Herat  is  the  key 
to  India,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
convince  British  statesmen  that  so 
commanding  a  point  may  safely  be 
committed  to  any  Power  that  we 
cannot  exercise  absolute  influence 
over.  It  seems  to  be  a  foregone 


conclusion  with  the  Russian  press 
that  the  Czar's  Government  is  to- 
rn ake  use  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  its  influence  in 
Merv;  and  the  only  counterpoise 
that  Great  Britain  could  have  in 
such  an  event  would  be  a  hold  upon 
Herat  and  the  surrounding  country. 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  whose  long 
experience  and  close  study  of  the 
Central  Asian  Question  enable 
him  to  speak  with  the  highest 
authority  on  this  subject,  has 
put  the  matter  very  clearly. 
"If  Russia,"  he  says,  "remained 
encamped  on  the  Caspian,  we  should 
not,  of  course,  leave  the  valley  of 
the  Indus.  So  long  as  she  held 
aloof  from  Merv,  we  should  hold 
aloof  from  Herat ;  but  if  she  deli- 
berately threw  down  the  gauntlet, 
she  must  expect  it  to  be  taken  up. 
We  could  not,  as  the  guardians  of 
the  interests  of  India,  permit  her, 
on  the  pretext  of  curbing  the  Tur- 
komans or  establishing  a  trade- 
route  through  Asia,  to  take  up  a 
position  unopposed  on  the  Murghab 
which  would  compromise  the  safety 
of  Herat.  That  city  is  both  strat- 
egically and  politically  an  indispen- 
sable bulwark  of  India,  and  we  can- 
not and  will  not  allow  its  future  fate 
to  be  at  the  disposition  of  a  foreign 
Power"  We  have  italicised  Sir 
Henry's  concluding  sentence,  to 
which  present  circumstances  have 
given  a  much  keener  significance 
than  it  possessed  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written  (1874).  The  com- 
mand of  Herat,  either  directly  by  a 
British  garrison,  or  by  subsidised 
troops,  must  be  one  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  British  policy  in  Affghan- 
istan ;  and  no  Ministry  would  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
country  that  would  admit,  even  as  a 
subject  for  discussion,  the  question  of 
its  cession  to  either  Russia  or  Persia. 
The  thorough  preparations  which 
are  being  made  for  the  advance  on 
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Oabul  afford  an  assurance  that  the 
iirst  object  of  the  expedition  will  be 
speedily  achieved.  Whether  or  not 
we  meet  with  serious  opposition  on 
our  march  to  the  Affghan  capital,  our 
troops  will  be  able  to  force  their 
\vay  without  delay.  It  is  a  good 
omen  that  the  command  of  the  ad- 
vanced force  has  been  given  to 
General  Roberts,  whose  energetic 
operations  in  the  Kurrum  valley 
and  the  Peiwar  Pass  were  the  most 
memorable  features  in  the  late  cam- 
paign. His  division  has  already 
secured  the  Shutargardan  Pass  ;  and 
allowing  for  the  possibility  of  the 
rebels  making  a  stand,  we  may  rea- 
sonably hope  that  he  will  be  able 
to  march  into  Cabul  during  the 
Jirst  or  second  week  of  October. 
The  delay  at  the  outset,  caused 
by  the  want  of  transport,  has  con- 
firmed the  impression  produced 
by  the  campaign  in  Zululand,  that 
this  is  the  weakest  point  in  our 
military  administration.  The  mor- 
tality among  camels  and  other  beasts 
of  burden  in  Affghanistan  has  been 
great,  and  partly  explains  the  dead 
lock  which  the  Government  of 
India  is  labouring  so  hard  to  re- 
move ;  but  it  does  not  augment  our 
confidence  in  our  army  administra- 
tion to  find  that,  when  it  has  to 
deal  with  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
emergency,  it  is  invariably  paralysed 
at  the  outset  by  want  of  sufficient 
means  of  transport.  It  is  easy,  how- 
over,  to  argue  how  our  present  action 
might  have  been  expedited  had  we 
possessed  a  Transport  Service  cap- 
able of  sending  our  troops  straight 
to  Cabul ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  finances  of  India  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  a 
system  during  time  of  peace  to 
meet  an  emergency  such  as  has 
now  arisen  ;  and  even  to  expand 
the  nucleus  of  a  perfect  system 
must  take  time  when  operations 
have  to  be  conducted  in  a  country 


difficult  to  traverse,  deficient  in 
resources,  and  distant  from  the 
source  of  supply.  The  public,  in 
its  desire  for  that  sudden  and  sharp 
stroke  which  we  all  know  is  so  tell- 
ing, hardly  pauses  to  estimate  the 
difficulties  our  Indian  Government 
and  its  servants  have  to  contend 
with.  We  cannot,  however,  blame 
the  short  delay  which  has  taken 
place  before  the  advance  of  the 
columns  into  Affghanistan  ;  for  the 
uncertainty  of  the  length  to  which 
the  campaign  may  run,  and  of  the 
area  over  which  it  may  extend, 
makes  it  desirable  that  our  arrange- 
ments should  be  upon  a  scale  equal 
to  any  contingencies. 

The  Government  of  India  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  firmness 
with  which  it  has  refused  permis- 
sion to  the  regular  correspondents 
of  the  newspaper  press  to  accom- 
pany the  advance  upon  Cabul.  The 
results  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war, 
and  in  a  less  degree  the  experience 
of  our  own  two  expeditions  in  Aff- 
ghanistan and  South  Africa,  have 
shown  that  the  publicity  which 
obtains  under  the  present  system 
is  fatal  to  strategy  and  embarras- 
sing to  good  generalship.  We 
make  no  reflection  upon  the  war 
correspondents,  many  of  whom  are 
men  of  bravery  and  energy  as  well 
as  of  literary  ability.  But  a  war 
correspondent's  first  duty  is  towards 
the  newspaper  which  employs  him. 
He  is  bound  to  get  at  as  full  infor- 
mation as  he  can  glean  regarding 
both  the  movements  of  the  troops 
and  the  plans  of  the  general,  whose 
object,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
to  have  his  dispositions  kept  secret 
until  the  time  has  arrived  for  carry- 
ing them  out.  There  is  thus  a 
direct  conflict  of  interests  between 
the  commander  of  an  expedition 
and  the  war  correspondents ;  and 
the  latter  are  not  on  every  occasion 
disposed  to  postpone  their  curiosity 
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to  the  necessities  of  the  campaign. 
General  Roberts,  in  his  late  advance 
upon  the  Peiwar,  found  himself  on 
one  occasion  compelled  to  take  order 
with  a  correspondent;  and  public 
opinion  readily  indorsed  the  justice 
of  his  action.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  war  correspondents 
cannot  in  all  cases  raise  themselves 
above  the  party  policy  of  the  news- 
papers for  which  they  cater.  The 
unworthy  attacks  which,  some  little 
time  back,  were  made  upon  Lord 
Chelmsford's  command  in  South 
Africa,  showed  beyond  question  a 
greater  regard  for  the  preconceived 
policy  of  a  newspaper  than  for  the 
interests  of  truth.  Criticism,  if 
well  timed  and  properly  directed, 
may  benefit  the  ablest  general  that 
ever  took  the  field;  but  we  can 
conceive  nothing  more  embarrassing 
to  a  commander  than  to  have  his 
tactics  canvassed  and  his  plans  con- 
demned even  before  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  putting  them  to  the 
touch.  It  no  doubt  involves  some 
self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  British 
public  to  dispense  with  the  latest 
telegrams  from  the  seat  of  war  in 
its  morning  newspaper;  but  the 
sacrifice  is  in  its  own  interest. 
There  are  unquestionably  times 
when  the  energy  of  newspaper 
enterprise,  in  connection  with  an 
army  in  the  field,  must  be  regu- 
lated ;  and  the  present  is  certainly 
an  emergency  that  requires  judici- 
ous treatment.  The  introduction 
of  newspaper  controversy  and  news- 
paper criticism  into  the  steps  which 
will  have  to  be  taken  for  the  re- 
settlement of  AfFghanistan  might 
enlarge  the  area  of  ill-feeling,  and 
make  more  mischief  than  editors 
could  mend. 

Scarcely  less  painful  than  the 
massacre  of  the  Embassy  is  the 
feeling  of  unseemly  jubilation  to 
which  it  has  given  rise  in  the  minds 
of  the  Anti-national  party.  To  them 


the  news  of  the  disaster  came  as  the 
first  gleam  of  sunshine  that  had 
fallen  upon  them  since  the  defeat 
of  Isandhlwana.  The  regret  ex- 
pressed by  the  anti-national  organs 
for  the  murder  of  Sir  Louis  Ca- 
vagnari  and  his  friends,  was  very 
feeble  compared  with  the  exultation 
which  they  showed  at  having  got 
a  new  pretext  for  attacking  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  We 
can  understand  the  execrations 
which  the  Fenian  press  has  been 
pouring  on  British  policy  for  some 
weeks  past,  but  we  hardly  expected 
that  there  was  any  section  among 
ourselves  that  would  welcome  na- 
tional disaster  as  political  capital. 
The  spirit,  however,  which  prompt- 
ed the  first  Lord  Holland  and  his 
friends  to  wish  that  Napoleon 
might  be  able  to  drive  the  British 
into  the  sea,  still,  apparently,  sur- 
vives among  us,  and  would  appar- 
ently hail  any  disaster  to  the  Brit- 
ish arms  that  would  be  the  cause  of 
turning  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his 
colleagues  out  of  office.  Happily 
on  the  present  occasion,  their  efforts 
to  excite  the  country  against  the  Aff- 
ghan  policy  of  the  Government  have 
proved  abortive.  The  public  voice 
has  declared  in  favour  of  a  prompt 
retribution,  and  of  such  a  reorgani- 
sation of  the  AfFghan  territories  as 
will  remove  all  future  possibility  of 
their  proving  a  source  of  danger. 

The  Opposition  has  hitherto  been 
unable  to  find  a  locus  standi  in  the 
Affghan  question.  It  has  advo- 
cated inaction  all  along,  without 
attempting  to  deny  what  conse- 
quences such  inaction  might  lead 
to.  Had  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Gov- 
ernment followed  the  counsels  of 
the  advocates  of  "  Masterly  Inactiv- 
ity," and  allowed  Russian  influence 
to  be  established  in  Affghanistan, 
and  Russian  troops  to  enter  the 
Ameer's  dominions,  the  Opposition 
would  have  been  as  violent  in  its 
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defence  of  the  interests  of  the  Em- 
pire as  it  is  now  vehement  against 
them.  It  offered  to  us  no  alter- 
rative  counsel,  it  indicated  no  via 
media  by  which  we  could  at  once 
secure  ourselves  in  Affghanistan  and 
satisfy  the  Liberal  party.  It  de- 
nounces our  wars  as  "  unjust "  and 
'•  bloody ; "  but  it  has  never  told  us 
how  we  could  have  preserved  peace. 
The  same  petty  spirit  runs  through 
the  criticism  which  the  Cabul  cam- 
paign is  now  exciting.  The  Liberal 
press  makes  no  attempt  to  deny  that 
the  expedition  is  unavoidable,  and 
that  the  government  of  Affghan- 
iitan  must  be  reorganised  ;  and  its 
only  consolation  seems  to  be  that 
the  task  will  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  danger.  If 
we  may  judge  from  the  character  of 
the  telegrams  which  the  Liberal 
journals  are  at  present  ostentatiously 
parading  before  their  readers,  news 
of  failure  in  Affghanistan  would  be 
more  welcome  to  them  than  tidings 
of  success.  In  spite  of  all  the  facts, 
they  insist  upon  the  Cabul  mutiny 
being  regarded  as  a  national  rising  : 
reports  of  spreading  disaffection,  of 
tribes  and  chiefs  casting  in  their 
lot  with  the  rebels,  of  the  proba- 
bility of  the  rebellion  extending  to 
remote  provinces  of  the  country,  of 
the  Ameer  heading  the  insurrection, 
are  greedily  seized  upon ;  and  noth- 
ing is  left  unsaid  that  can  damp  the 
spirit  of  the  troops  or  discourage  the 
hopes  of  the  nation.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  the  manifest  desire  of  the 
Anti-national  journals  to  miscon- 
strue not  merely  the  policy  but  the 
personal  conduct  of  Ministers,  we 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  *  Specta- 
tor* of  13th  September.  After  two 
sensational  paragraphs  devoted  to 
the  "  not  -leaden  -footed  Nemesis" 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  *  Specta- 
tor' publishes  the  following,  with 
the  damaging  comment  of  a  point 
of  exclamation,  which,  we  presume, 


in  our  "viewy"  friend's  punctuation 
serves  to  indicate  a  shriek  :  "  Lord 
Cranbrook,  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  is  returning  to  his  shooting 
in  Aberdeenshire  !  "  The  motif 
of  this  paragraph  was  of  course  to 
persuade  the  public  that  the  affairs 
of  India  were  unsafe  in  the  hands  of 
a  Minister  who  would  leave  town 
to  take  his  pleasure,  when  the 
business  of  his  department  was  in 
so  critical  a  condition.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  the  'Spectator's'  point  of 
exclamation,  Lord  Cranbrook  was 
not  going  to  his  shooting,  but  to 
take  up  his  post  at  Balmoral  as 
Minister  in  attendance  on  her 
Majesty,  and  he  did  not  leave  the 
India  Office  until  some  days  after 
the  '  Spectator's '  announcement. 
This  is  but  a  trifle,  but  it  shows 
how  eagerly  the  Anti-national  papers 
are  casting  about  them  for  any 
means  of  damaging  the  Ministry. 
Provided  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Gov- 
ernment could  be  ejected  from  office, 
there  is  no  humiliation  that  this 
portion  of  the  press  would  not 
cheerfully  put  up  with, — no  disaster 
that  would  not  be  hailed  as  a 
ground  for  making  the  Ministry 
unpopular. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
the  duty  of  a  high-toned  Opposi- 
tion was  to  sink  party  differences 
in  the  general  interests  of  the 
Empire,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  pres- 
ent. It  would  be  useless  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  our  relations  with  the 
Czar's  Government,  arising  out  of 
the  settlement  of  Affghanistan,  must 
be  of  a  very  delicate  character,  and 
such  as  cannot  be  subjected  to  the 
fierce  atmosphere  of  party  discus- 
sion. The  English  Radicals  have 
once  already  misled  Eussia  as  to  the 
views  of  this  country,  and  precipi- 
tated her  into  a  war  which  she  has 
now  good  reason  to  regret.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive,  if  the  Affghan  war  and 
the  future  government  of  the  Ameer's 
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country  are  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  an  agitation  policy,  the  difficulties 
that  will  be  placed  in  the  way  of 
our  being  able  to  come  to  a  har- 
monious understanding  with  Russia, 
such  as  is  most  desirable  under  pres- 
ent circumstances.  We  are  justi- 
fied in  expecting  that  Lord  Har- 
tington  and  his  friends  will  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  the  more 
patriotic  traditions  of  the  Whig 
party  ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  in- 
fluence over  his  own  followers  is 
of  a  very  limited  character.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the 
misconduct  of  his  party  has  com- 
pelled Lord  Hartington  to  warn  his 
hearers  at  Newcastle  that  he  at 
least  is  sincere  in  his  sorrow  and 
regret  at  the  Cabul  outbreak.  We 
never  permitted  ourselves  to  doubt 
his  Lordship's  patriotism,  but  the 
fact  that  he  has  felt  it  necessary  to 
make  such  an  apology  shows  how 
bitterly  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 


tion feels  the  ill-concealed  delight 
of  his  Anti-national  followers.  It  is 
significant,  as  indicating  the  deli- 
cate nature  of  our  diplomacy  con- 
nected with  the  Central  Asian 
Question,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
when  addressing  his  old  constituents 
at  Aylesbury  the  other  day,  felt 
himself  bound  to  avoid  all  reference 
to  affairs  in  Affghanistan ;  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  some 
portion  of  the  restraint  which  Min- 
isters have  placed  themselves  under 
should  be  adopted  by  the  tail-end 
of  the  Opposition.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  a  General  Election 
will  give  the  Anti-nationalists  an 
opportunity  of  impeaching  Ministers 
before  the  constituencies,  and  /until 
that  time  comes  we  claim  for  the 
Government  fair-play  to  carry  out 
its  Eastern  Policy,  and  to  settle 
the  Central  Asian  Question  so  that 
it  shall  cease  to  be  the  danger  of  the 
future  to  British  power  in  India. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. — A    BROKEN    HEART. 


'  I  leant  my  back  unto  an  aik, 
I  thoucht  it  was  a  trusty  tree ; 
But  first  it  bow'd  and  syne  it  brak, 
Sae  my  true  love  did  lichtlie  me." 

— Old  Scottish  Ballad. 

"  Das  Herz  ist  gestorben, 
Die  Welt  ist  leer." 

— SAPHIR'S  Wilde  Rosen. 


THE  first  surprise  of  her  sudden 
appearance  over,  Reata  had  found  a 
T'jady  welcome  at  Steinbiihl.  Arnold 
had  been  the  first  to  recover  his 
presence  of  mind  on  that  memor- 
able evening.  The  event  was  unex- 
pected, certainly,  but  not  startling 
enough  to  justify  such  absolute 
stupefaction  as  was  written  on  the 
old  Baron  and  Gabrielle's  faces. 
I  [ere  was  this  Eraulein  Lackenegg 
they  had  been  expecting  a  few  days 
h  ence ;  they  had  been  prepared  for 
the  possibility  of  her  being  young, 
though,  not  for  the  possibility  of 
her  being  beautiful.  Arnold  had 
hid,  it  is  true,  a  theory  of  his  own 
about  this  companion  possibly  turn- 
ing out  good-looking,  but  this  was 
something  different;  this  was  beauty 
such  as  he  had  seldom  dreamt  of, 
and  never  seen.  The  spare  room 
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had  rapidly  been  got  ready,  and  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  a  new 
arrival  quickly  disposed.  There  was 
no  time  to  kill  a  fowl,  but  yet  the 
stranger  was  not  left  to  starve ; 
supper  was  provided  somehow  or 
other. 

However  friendly  one's  senti- 
ments may  be  towards  a  new  and 
perfectly  unknown  arrival,  con- 
straint is  unavoidable  under  such 
circumstances  ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  at  conversation,  the  supper 
had  been  a  very  silent  meal.  The 
old  Baron's  first  impulse,  when  he 
had  at  last  grasped  the  situation, 
had  been  to  obtain  a  full  and 
authentic  account  of  the  last  ac- 
tions, words,  and  looks  of  his  be- 
loved cousin  Olivia.  This  Arnold 
had  managed  to  avert  :  "For 
heaven's  sake,  father,  can't  you 
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wait  till  to-morrow?  She  looks 
tired  and  knocked  up,  and  would 
probably  begin  to  cry ;  women 
always  do  on  these  occasions,  and 
then  we  should  be  in  for  a  scene." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Arnold,  I  don't  want 
to  make  her  cry,  certainly,  poor 
thing;  but  I  should  just  like  to 
ask  her  whether  dear  Olivia  did 
not  send  me  any  message  at  the 
last." 

But  Arnold  would  not  hear  of 
anything  of  the  sort,  and  the  Baron 
had  been  compelled  to  postpone  his 
questions  till  next  morning.  When 
next  morning  came  he  took  the 
earliest  opportunity,  on  finding  him- 
self alone  with  her ;  but  he  did  not 
get  much  satisfaction.  At  the  very 
first  word  of  his  question,  Eeata 
turned  her  head  away,  and  her 
answer  was  given  in  a  hurried, 
nervous  voice,  "Please  don't  ask 
me  to  speak  about  it,  Baron  Boden- 
bach.  I  was  not  with  her  at  the 
time,  and  I  can  tell  you  nothing." 

"  Oh  yes,  my  dear,  of  course,  I 
do  not  want  to  agitate  you  ;  but  do 
just  tell  me  this  one  thing — was 
her  end  sudden  1 " 

"  Yes,  very  sudden,"  she  replied 
huskily,  without  looking  at  the  old 
man.  After  this  he  asked  no  more 
questions  about  his  cousin's  death, 
which  seemed  to  relieve  Eeata  im- 
mensely. 

That  first  day  of  her  stay  at 
Steinbiihl  was  very  quiet  and  event- 
less— except,  indeed,  that  every- 
thing which  Reata  heard  and  saw 
was  an  event  from  its  newness 
alone.  The  old  Baron  was  shut  up 
in  his  room ;  Arnold  was  away 
from  the  house  ;  and  so  Gabrielle 
took  upon  herself  the  task  of  enter- 
taining the  new  arrival.  Reata 
allowed  herself  to  be  led  about,  and 
have  all  the  lions  of  the  place  point- 
ed out  to  her — the  farmyard,  the 
hole  among  the  reeds,  the  stables, 
and  the  hen-house.  Gabrielle  quite 
dropped  her  invalid  habits  for  the 


day,  and  danced  about  the  avenue 
and  the  garden,  in  her  delight  at  being 
able  to  show  them  off  to  a  stranger. 
For  more  than  two  hours  the  girls 
wandered  about  the  grounds  alone, 
except  for  Cheri  and  Ficha,  who 
accompanied  their  respective  mis- 
tresses. Gabrielle  took  her  new 
friend  round  by  the  farm  and  the 
reeds  first,  and  they  came  to  the 
garden  last — the  shady,  old-fashion- 
ed garden,  with  the  weather-beaten 
wall  and  the  budding  lilac-bushes. 

"  There  is  our  old  castle  I  have 
been  telling  you  about,"  cried  Ga- 
brielle, as  they  came  in  by  the  little 
iron  gate,  and  pointing  towards  the 
summer-house  at  the  extremity  of 
the  narrow  garden-walks.  "  Let  us 
see  who  can  reach  it  first;  I  can 
run  very  fast."  There  were  two 
walks  leading  there,  both  too  nar- 
row to  admit  easily  of  the  passage 
of  more  than  one  person  running. 
Gabrielle  plunged  into  the  nearest 
walk,  not  waiting  for  Reata's  an- 
swer, and  ran  along  lightly  and 
quickly,  screaming  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  race,  like  a  child  of  ten 
years.  Reata,  with  her  Indian-like 
swiftness  of  step,  had  no  need  to 
put  out  her  powers  in  order  to  out- 
strip Gabrielle's  pace ;  by  the  time 
Gabrielle  had  reached  the  summer- 
house,  panting  and  coughing,  Reata 
was  standing  on  its  lowest  step 
with  Ffcha  by  her  side,  hardly  out 
of  breath,  with  her  lips  only  a 
little  parted,  a  bright  colour  on  her 
cheeks,  and  a  bright  light  in  her 
eyes,  looking  so  radiant,  and  natu- 
ral, and  free — altogether  so  different 
from  anything  that  Gabrielle  had 
ever  seen  before — that  she  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  even  as  she 
eank  down  breathless  on  the  bench, 
"  What  a  lovely  colour  you  have 
got,  and  how  pretty  you  are,  Frau- 
lein  Lackenegg ! " 

"  And  how  tired  you  are  ! "  ex- 
claimed Reata,  bending  down  over 
Gabrielle,  whose  face  had  grown 
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pale  again  suddenly,  after  the  pass- 
ing flash  of  exercise;  and  she 
to  ached  the  younger  girl's  cheek 
with  her  fingers.  "  I  should  not 
have  let  you  run  like  that,"  uncon- 
sciously assuming  a  tone  of  protect- 
ing authority.  She  had  not  been 
in  the  house  twenty-four  hours  yet, 
but  neither  tone  nor  gesture  seemed 
out  of  place ;  it  appeared  quite 
natural  to  her  to  speak  to  Gabrielle 
in  that  way,  and  quite  natural  to 
the  motherless  girl  to  be  protected 
and  caressed  by  her.  She  jumped 
up  from  her  bench  impulsively,  and 
put  her  arms  round  Eeata's  neck. 
tl  I  like  you  so  much,  dear  Fraulein 
Lackenegg.  You  will  be  my  friend 
always,  won't  you1?  and  it  is  so 
nice  to  have  a  friend  to  live  in  the 
house,  not  only  to  come  from  time 
to  time,  like  Hermine ;  and  you 
will  always  remain  with  me,  will 
you  not  1 " 

Reata  had  never  had  the  com- 
panionship of  a  girl  of  her  own  age, 
and  the  offer  of  friendship,  foolishly 
worded  though  it  was,  was  very 
•sweet  to  her.  She  smiled  and 
kissed  Gabrielle,  and  then  a  sudden 
serious  shade  came  over  her  face, 
and  she  slowly  put  down  Gabrielle's 
clinging  arms  from  round  her  neck. 
1  Yes,  I  will  stay  with  you  as  long 
is  you  want  me ;  I  don't  know  how 
-ong  that  may  be,"  and  a  curious 
?mile  lurked  in  the  corners  of  her 
mouth.  "But  please  don't  call 
rne  Fraulein  Lackenegg,"  she  said, 
turning  away  and  pulling  off  a  little 
twig  of  the  bush  beside  her ;  "  call 
me  Reata,  and  I  will  call  you  Ga- 
brielle." Of  course  a  joyful  assent 
from  Gabrielle's  side.  "  How  large 
:he  lilac-buds  are  getting  !  they  will 
be  out  in  a  few  weeks,"  said  Gabri- 
ille,  presently. 

"  So  this  is  lilac,  is  it  1 "  looking 
it  the  twig  with  a  new  interest.  "  I 
iiave  heard  of  your  lilacs  before, 
out  I  have  never  seen  one  growing." 

"  Dear  me  !  you  don't  mean  to 


say  so  1  never  seen  a  lilac  growing 
before  1  how  funny  !  Are  there  no 
lilacs  in  Mexico?  What  sort  of 
flowers  have  you  got  there  1 " 

Mexico  !  The  mention  of  it, 
just  at  that  moment,  sent  Reata's 
thoughts  back  to  the  glories  of  her 
own  dear  forest  ;  and  sitting  down 
on  the  bench,  she  glowed  into  an 
eloquent  description  of  tropical 
beauties,  making  Gabrielle  open 
her  eyes  wonderingly,  and  stare 
more  and  more  at  this  strange, 
fairy-princess  sort  of  creature,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  live  among 
palm-trees,  and  was  as  familiar 
with  humming-birds  and  monkeys 
as  she  herself  was  with  the  frogs  in 
the  Steinbiihl  marsh. 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  we 
get  accustomed  to  anything  new,  to 
any  feature  which  springs  up  fresh- 
ly in  our  lives,  however  different  it 
may  be  to  what  we  have  been  used 
to,  however  startling  it  may  have 
seemed  in  theory — let  it  be  a  de- 
parture, an  arrival,  a  birth,  a  death. 
The  infant  of  a  few  hours  ago  al- 
ready seems  to  us  as  if  it  had 
always  formed  part  of  our  family 
circle;  the  face  of  the  friend  who 
lies  dead,  as  if  it  had  never  worn 
other  than  that  rigid,  awful  ex- 
pression. 

By  evening  Gabrielle  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  Fraulein  Lacke- 
negg was  quite  as  nice  as  Hermine 
Schwerendorf — ever  so  much  pret- 
tier and  more  amusing — and  that 
she  was  going  to  be  her  best  friend. 

When  Reata,  for  the  second 
time,  opened  her  eyes  to  daylight 
at  Steinbiihl,  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  outside,  and  the  trees  and 
the  grass,  and  the  narrow  garden- 
walks,  seemed  to  invite  her  out  as 
she  stood  at  the  window.  It  was 
an  invitation  she  could  not  refuse  ; 
so  she  went  out  by  herself  after 
breakfast.  Arnold  had  not  been 
at  breakfast  that  day ;  she  had  in 
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general  seen  very  little  of  him  yet 
— all  her  acquaintance  consisting  in 
sitting  opposite  to  him  at  meals, 
and  trying  to  trace  in  his  face 
likenesses  to  Otto.  Gabrielle  did 
not  come  out  with  Reata  ;  her  ex- 
ertions of  yesterday  had  tired  her, 
and  it  was  too  early  in  the  day  for 
her  to  venture  out  from  the  house. 
Gabrielle  was  of  a  chilly  nature, 
and  had  had  the  large  porcelain 
stove  in  the  sitting-room  lit.  Ficha, 
apparently,  is  of  a  chilly  nature  too, 
for  when  called  upon  by  her  mis- 
tress to  come  out  walking,  she  is 
found  luxuriously  ensconced  under 
the  stove,  for  which  she  gets  severely 
reprimanded,  and  threatened  with 
all  sorts  of  horrible  diseases,  if  she 
persists  in  her  course  of  perverse 
wrong-headedness. 

"  Where  are  you  going  1 "  called 
out  Gabrielle,  as  Reata  was  leaving 
the  room,  followed  reluctantly  by 
Ficha,  who  threw  a  longing  glance 
back  towards  the  stove. 

"  To  the  garden." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do 
there?" 

"Nothing  particular,  only  take 
a  little  fresh  air;"  and  then  she 
closed  the  door  and  ran  along  the 
passage  and  down  the  house-steps, 
and  paused  on  the  gravel  outside. 
How  much  chiller  it  was  than  it 
looked  from  the  window !  The 
sunshine  had  brightness,  but  no 
warmth  in  it  yet :  it  was  too  early 
in  the  day,  and  too  early  in  the 
season  for  that.  The  dew  was 
hardly  gone  from  the  grass ;  both 
Ficha  and  her  mistress,  with  their 
tropical  blood,  shivered  as  they 
stood  on  the  gravel  and  looked 
about  them.  Reata  had  said  to 
Gabrielle  that  she  was  not  going 
to  do  anything  in  particular,  but 
yet  there  was  a  purpose  in  her 
mind.  She  had  a  fancy  to  visit 
the  garden  again  where  Gabrielle 
had  taken  her  yesterday,  and  to 
visit  it  alone;  to  sit  on  that  old 


stone  bench,  with  the  lilacs  droop- 
ing over,  and  to  dream  of  Otto. 
With  the  strange  mixture  of  prose 
and  poetry  in  her  nature,  she  was 
setting  out  from  the  house  with 
the  clear  intention  of  dreaming  a 
day-dream,  and  she  had  settled 
upon  all  the  details  and  surround- 
ings among  which  she  would  dream. 

The  garden  was  deserted,  of 
course  ;  at  this  hour  it  always  was. 
Later,  when  the  sun  grew  \varmer, 
the  old  Baron  would  come  and  pace 
up  and  down  the  walks  ;  now  there 
was  nobody  here,  but  at  the  far 
end  a  rustic  youth,  who  combined 
the  offices  of  groom  and  garden-boy 
in  one,  and  who  was  now  occupied 
in  raking  one  of  the  distant  paths. 

"  He  won't  disturb  me  much," 
thought  Reata,  as  she  turned  in  by 
the  rusty  iron  gate,  which  creaked 
lugubriously  on  its  hinges.  The 
stable-boy  looked  up  from  his  dis- 
tant occupation,  and  then  shaded 
his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  stood 
staring  at  the  lady  till  she  had  gone 
in  among  the  bushes,  and  only  her 
black  dress  could  be  seen  through 
the  twigs. 

Yes,  here  was  the  stone  bench, 
and  here  were  the  lilac-bushes,  and 
here  were  all  the  surroundings 
necessary, — everything  except  the 
principal  actor  in  the  scene.  When 
would  he  come?  Gabrielle  had 
said  that  the  lilacs  would  be  out  in 
two  or  three  weeks.  "  But  I  can- 
not wait  so  long  for  Otto ;  surely 
he  will  come  before  then  ?  " 

The  birds  are  hopping  about  on 
the  bushes  in  the  morning  sun ; 
upon  some  of  the  higher  ones  there 
is  angry  chirping  going  on,  evident- 
ly domestic  quarrels.  A  blackbird 
paterfamilias  flies  close  past  Reata 
with  a  big  red  worm  in  his  mouth. 
Ficha  makes  a  feint  of  pursuit,  and 
then,  being  baffled,  goes  and  lies 
down  on  a  bed  of  yellow  crocuses 
in  the  sun.  Reata  has  to  interrupt 
her  dream  to  go  and  expel  "  the 
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indiscreet  Camel,"  as  she  terms  her, 
nnd  then  spends  a  few  minutes  on 
her  knees  endeavouring,  not  very 
successfully,  to  make  the  flattened 
Crocuses  stand  up  again  as  "before ; 
after  which  she  returns  to  her 
bench,  and  tries  to  resume  her 
Ureatn  just  where  she  had  broken 
it  off.  When  would  he  come? 
8urely  he  must  know  she  is  here? 
Why  had  none  of  them  mentioned 
his  name  to  her?  "  I  wish  I  could 
i  alk  about  him,  and  ask  about  him ; 
but  I  dare  not.  Gabrielle  is  too 
Childish,  and  his  brother  looks  so 
grave  and  stern.  If  I  could  speak 
quite  unconcernedly,  I  would  do 
it;  but  I  know  I  should  betray 
myself,  and  they  must  not  guess 
till  Otto  comes ;  and  then  it  will 
be  all  right,  and  no  more  mysteries. 
How  glad  I  shall  be  ! " 

During  these  reflections,  Ficha, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  take  her 
place  on  the  bench  beside  her  mis- 
tress, sat  at  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  stone,  trembling  ostentatiously, 
and  holding  up  a  limp  white  paw, 
^0  as  to  save,  at  least,  one  limb  from 
contact  with  the  cheerless  stone. 

Then  Reata  fell  to  wondering  for 
the  fiftieth  time  what  Otto's  first 
words  would  be.  Their  import,  of 
course,  she  was  sure  of:  but  the 
words  themselves,  the  very  words, 
^he  would  like  to  know.  Would 
he  gather  a  sprig  of  lilac  and  give 
it  to  her?  Which  sprig?  And 
then  she  would  put  it  into  a  book, 
and  keep  it  to  look  at  when  she 
was  as  old  as  the  old  Baron,  &c., 
<^c.,  &c.  Just  then  she  started  up 
from  her  bench  and  turned  her 
head,  but  in  the  next  minute  sank 
down  again  disappointed.  It  was 
only  Arnold  passing  at  the  far  end 
of  the  garden  towards  the  stables, 
and  calling  out  some  directions  to 
the  boy  at  work.  He  passed  on 
into  the  house  without  seeing  her. 
How  like  their  two  voices  were  ! 
3 Jut  how  different  Arnold  was  from 


what  she  had  expected  !  She  liked 
his  face  in  spite  of  its  stern  expres- 
sion. Of  course  she  could  not  help 
liking  it  for  its  resemblance  to  Otto. 
At  the  first,  that  resemblance  had 
struck  her  very  forcibly,  but  even 
after  one  day  the  likeness  was 
fading.  Yes,  Arnold  was  different, 
everything  was  different — the  house, 
the  garden,  the  plants,  the  birds. 
Of  course,  how  could  she  have 
pictured  them  aright?  It  had  all 
been  mere  guess-work.  The  one 
thing  that  was  not  guess-work  was 
Otto.  Surely  he  would  not  be 
changed?  Of  course  not;  how 
could  he  be? 

Another  half -hour  of  blissful 
dreaming,  to  Fiona's  infinite  dis- 
gust. Sitting  on  a  stone  bench 
in  the  very  beginning  of  April,  in 
a  climate  that  is  not  tropical,  par- 
ticularly when  you  have  recently 
come  from  a  climate  that  is  tropical, 
is  not  comfortable  or  enjoyable  in 
the  long-run,  even  supposing  you 
are  lost  in  day-dreams ;  and  Reata 
suddenly  awoke  with  a  shiver  to 
the  consciousness  that  Ficha  was 
right,  and  that  they  had  better  go 
home.  How  cold  it  was !  She 
was  not  accustomed  to  cold  ;  every- 
thing was  very  different  from  what 
she  had  expected. 

When  Reata  opened  the  door  of 
the  sitting-room,  Gabrielle  was 
kneeling  on  her  sofa,  holding  some- 
thing crumpled  up  in  her  hand. 

"  0  Fraulein  Lackenegg  !  0 
Reata  !  I  have  something  delight- 
ful to  tell  you ;  such  a  grand  piece 
of  news ! " 

The  warmth  of  the  room  was 
grateful  after  the  chilly  air,  and 
Reata  drew  a  chair  near  the  stove 
and  sat  down.  "  Please  don't  make 
me  guess,"  she  said,  taking  off  her 
hat  and  throwing  it  down  on  to 
the  nearest  table.  "  I  never  can 
guess  anything." 

At  this  moment  Ficha,  who  was 
surreptitiously  making  towards  the 
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stove,  met  her  mistress's  eyes  fixed 
severely  upon  her,  and  skilfully 
altered  her  direction,  so  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  having  only  been 
contemplating  a  harmless  little  cir- 
cle in  the  room. 

"  I  will  help  you/'  went  on 
Gabrielle.  "  It  is  about  my  bro- 
ther." 

"  Then  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  guess,  I  know  so  little  about 
him." 

"He  is "  Gabrielle  paused 

and  raised  herself  higher,  still  hold- 
ing the  crumpled  paper  in  her 
hands.  "He  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried !  There,  now !  what  do  you 
think  of  that  ? "  she  burst  out,  clap- 
ping her  hands.  "  And  I  must  be 
bridesmaid — I  want  to  be  brides- 
maid. Papa  says  I  may,  if  I  am 
well  enough,  and  " — with  a  sudden 
inspiration — "wouldn't  you  like  to 
be  bridesmaid  tool  Isn't  it  de- 
lightful ]  Aren't  you  glad  1 " 

"  Of  course  I  am  glad,  if  it 
pleases  you  all,"  said  Eeata,  smiling 
across  to  Gabrielle,  with  her  hands 
stretched  towards  the  stove  for 
warmth.  ".But  I  suppose  you  are 
not  much  surprised.  When  is  it 
to  be?" 

"  Oh,  very  soon,"  cried  the  other, 
excitedly. 

"  Then  Otto  will  be  coming 
soon,"  thought  Eeata  to  herself,  her 
heart  leaping  at  the  thought.  "  I 
have  heard  of  your  future  sister-in- 
law  before,  but  I  cannot  remember 
her  name.  She  is  very  fair,  isn't 
she  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  but  who  told  you  1  How 
did  you  guess  that  1 " 

"Your  brother  Otto  told  me," 
said  Eeata,  turning  a  little  away, 
and  pronouncing  Otto's  name  for 
the  first  time  since  her  arrival — 
trying  to  pronounce  it  with  indiffer- 
ence, but  feeling  a  conscious  colour 
rising  to  her  cheeks. 

"  Dear  me,  how  funny  !  I  quite 
forgot  that  you  knew  Otto  also. 


So  he  told  you  all  about  it  when 
he  was  in  Mexico  ?  What  else  did 
he  tell  you  about  her  ? " 

"  That  she  is  very  handsome." 

"  Yes"  (doubtfully).  "  And  what 
else?" 

"That  her  name  is  Hermine,  or 
something  like  that.  I  forget  the 
second  name." 

"  No,  not  Hermine ;  you  are 
thinking  of  Hermit)  e  Schwerendorf. 
Her  name  is  Halka  ;  she  is  a  Pole. 
Isn't  Halka  a  pretty  name1?  It 
means  Helene,  you  know." 

"  A  Pole  1  How  does  your 
brother  come  to  know  a  Pole  It " 

"But  the  regiment  is  in  Poland, 
near  there.  Papa  says  it  is  a  very 
lucky  chance  for  him." 

"  But  he  has  left  the  army  now, 
I  thought?" 

"No,  he  is  in  the  army  still," 
said  Gabrielle,  staring  at  her  new 
friend  wonderingly.  "But,  of  course, 
he  will  leave  it  now,  and  I  am  so 
glad.  It  is  always  much  more  fun 
when  he  is  here." 

"  But  why  doesn't  he  wear  uni- 
form, then?" 

"But  he  always  does;  it  was 
only  for  the  journey  that  he 
didn't." 

"But  I  certainly  thought  that 
he  had  quite  left  the  army,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  marry  that 
Hermine  Schwerendorf." 

"  Oh  dear,  no ;  what  a  funny 
idea  !  It  is  Arnold  who  will  marry 
Hermine,  of  course." 

"But  are  you  not  speaking  of 
your  brother  Arnold  ? "  And  Eeata 
withdrew  her  hands  from  the  stovo, 
and  leant  back  in  complete  bewil- 
derment. 

"  Of  Arnold  ! "  in  a  tone  of 
heightened  surprise.  "Of  course 
not ;  how  could  it  be  Arnold  ?  It 
is  my  other  brother." 

"But  you  haven't  got  another. 
Surely  you  have  only  got  those 
two?" 

Gabrielle,  in  her  excitement,  had 
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now  left  her  kneeling  position,  and 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  sofa,  with 
her  elbows  leaning  on  the  table, 
and  a  paper  spread  out  before  her. 
"  Of  course  I  have  only  got  two 
brothers.  Didn't  you  know  that 
before  1" 

"  Yes,  I  know  that."  Eeata  had 
risen  from  her  chair,  and  had  taken 
her  hat  off  the  table.  She  stood 
looking  at  Gabrielle  in  utter  stupe- 
faction. "  But  I  don't  understand 


you, 


she  said  at  last.     "  If  Baron 


Arnold  is  not  going  to  be  married, 
who  is  ? " 

"Why,  Otto,  of  course." 

"Otto "  she  repeated  the 

name  mechanically,  and  it  had  a 
strange  foreign  sound  in  her  ears  ; 
but  not  even  yet  did  she  quite 
grasp  the  truth.  A  thousand  wild 
thoughts  flitted  through  her  mind. 
Had  Otto  written  to  tell  them  of 
his  love  for  her  ?  It  hardly  seemed 
so  very  unlikely  at  that  moment. 
Were  they  not  engaged  to  each 
other,  despite  those  words  of  part- 
ing which  had  been  said  between 
them?  How  could  a  few  dead 
words  of  writing  part  two  living 
and  loving  hearts?  "Otto  going 
to  be  married  1 " 

"  Yes,  and  you  thought  it  was 
Arnold  the  whole  time  —  how 
funny  ! "  And  Gabrielle  here  in- 
dulged in  a  shrill  peal  of  laughter. 

"And  to  whom?"  said  Reata, 
coming  a  step  nearer,  and  then 
stopping,  with  her  hat  still  dang- 
ling in  her  hand,  every  feature  of 
her  face,  every  curve  of  her  figure, 
fixed  into  immobility  by  the  sus- 
pense of  the  moment. 

"To  Comtesse  Halka  Przesze- 
chowska,  of  course,"  said  Gabrielle, 
a  little  petulantly.  "  I  don't  know 
why  you  won't  believe  me." 

"Oh,  but  that  is  a  mistake— I 
know  it  is,"  with  a  gesture  of  dis- 
dain. Eeata's  voice  was  quite  dis- 
tinct and  clear,  but  a  sudden  look 
of  panic  had  come  into  her  eyes. 


11  No,  it  is  not  a  mistake,"  per- 
sisted Gabrielle,  in  a  higher  key. 

Eeata  was  standing  by  Gabrielle's 
side  now  ;  the  hat  had  slipped  from 
her  fingers  on  to  the  floor.  Stand- 
ing as  she  was,  and  taller  as  she 
was,  she  was  much  higher  than 
Gabrielle  on  the  sofa  ;  she  put  her 
hands  on  Gabrielle's  shoulders,  and 
looked  down  in  her  face  with  a  look 
that  in  its  intensity  of  inquiry 
frightened  Gabrielle.  "Why  do 
you  say  so  ?  Tell  me  at  once ;  I 
must  know." 

"But  I  have  told  you,"  said 
Gabrielle,  half  crying  with  nervous 
fright.  "  Why  do  you  look  at  me 
in  that  manner  ?  Nobody  ever 
looks  at  me  like  that,  and  I  don't 
like  it."  She  was  scared  by  Eeata's 
eyes  and  Eeata's  voice ;  all  the 
rich  fulness  of  tone  was  gone  from 
it ;  it  was  strained  to  hardness. 

"  Who  told  you  ?  "  repeated 
Eeata. 

"  There  is  the  telegram,  you  can 
read  it  if  you  like ;  it  came  half  an 
hour  ago." 

There  was  the  telegram,  to  be 
sure,  announcing  in  unmistakable 
terms  Otto's  engagement  to  Com- 
tesse Halka  Przeszechowska  de 
Przeszechowice  of  Snyhinice,  in 
East  Galicia  —  the  engagement 
which  the  day  before  had  been 
generally  made  known  at  Blot6w. 

Eeata  read  through  the  lines 
twice  over, — the  first  time  the 
words  hardly  conveying  any  dis- 
tinct impression  to  her ;  the  second 
time  they  became  distinct  all  at 
once,  so  distinct  that  instantane- 
ously her  excitement  of  a  moment 
ago  changed  into  the  desperate 
calmness  of  certainty — a  calmness 
which  is  not  natural,  and  which 
cannot  last. 

The  first  impulse  of  every  crea- 
ture stricken  with  a  sudden  wound, 
is  to  hide  that  it  is  wounded. 
Eeata  felt  her  knees  trembling  in 
a  way  they  had  never  trembled 
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before,  for  she  was  not  given  to 
faintness.  If  she  had  been  weak, 
or  delicate,  or  sickly,  or  had  not 
had  the  strength  of  youth  and  pride 
to  hold  her  up  at  that  moment, 
she  would  have  given  in,  perhaps 
fainted  straight  off,  or  burst  into 
tears,  or  gone  into  hysterics  ;  but 
superbly  organised  as  she  was,  and 
with  that  something  in  her  which 
I  do  not  know  how  to  define,  but 
which  in  an  animal  we  would  call 
race,  she  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
She  sat  down  on  the  nearest  chair 
to  conceal  how  unable  she  was  to 
stand,  and  began  asking  some  ques- 
tions with  an  appearance  of  calm- 
ness which  took  in  the  not  very 
far-seeing  Gabrielle. 

"  Has  your  brother  known  this 
Comtesse  Halka  long?" 

"  Oh  yes,  ever  so  long."  Gabri- 
elle did  not  mind  answering  ques- 
tions now  that  she  was  no  longer 
under  the  immediate  scrutiny  of 
those  dreadful  dark  eyes. 

"  Before  he  went  to  Mexico  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  papa  wanted  him  to 
marry  her  a  year  ago  already.  Papa 
is  always  wanting  both  of  them  to 
marry." 

"Why  was  your  father  so  anxious 
for  him  to  marry  this  lady  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  has  got  money,  and 
her  family  is  a  very  old  one." 

"  Yes,  I  understand ;  and  she  is 
beautiful,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  No,  at  least  Arnold  says  not  ; 
but  fascinating  and  distinguished- 
looking,  or  something  like  that,  I 
know  he  said." 

"Kich  and  noble,  and  fascinat- 
ing and  distinguished,"  summed 
up  Reata  ;  "  and  young  too,  of 
course  ? " 

"  Young  !  oh  no,  not  at  all  young 
— about  seven -and -twenty,  I  be- 
lieve ;  just  Otto's  age." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
he  has  been  engaged  to  her  all  that 
time  since  last  year  ? " 

"  No ;    of    course    he    only  got 


really  engaged  to  her  yesterday,  but 
everybody  has  known  it  all  along, 
though  of  course  we  never  could  be 
quite  sure  that  he  would  get  her. 
There  was  a  rich  captain  who  was 
also  trying  for  her,  Arnold  says. 
I  am  so  glad  she  liked  Otto  best." 

"  How  long  is  it  since  she  liked 
your  brother  best?"  Reata  asked, 
sternly. 

"  Oh,  for  a  long  time.  He 
danced  and  skated  with  her  all  this 
winter." 

"All  this  winter?" 

"Yes,  all  this  winter." 

"  But  you  mean  only  since 
Christmas  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  for  Arnold  was  there  at 
the  end  of  November,  and  there 
had  been  a  ball  a  few  weeks  before, 
and  the  officers  told  him  that  he 
had  hardly  danced  with  any  one 
but  her ;  and  Arnold  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  any  one  skate  so 
well  as  Comtesse  Halka  Prze- 
chowska." 

"Comtesse  Halka  Przeszechow- 
ska,"  corrected  Reata.  She  knew 
every  syllable  of  the  long  Polish 
name  by  heart  already. 

"  I  wish  I  were  strong  enough 
to  skate,  it  must  be  so  delightful ; 
don't  you  think  so  ? " 

"No,  I  don't.  I  hate  ice  — I 
hate  everything  cold ;  I  hate — I 
hate  this  country."  The  unnatu- 
ral state  of  calmness  was  showing 
signs  of  giving  way. 

"  Oh,  but  it  isn't  always  as  cold 
as  to-day,"  said  Gabrielle,  beginning 
to  perceive  that  her  new  friend  was 
out  of  humour ;  "  you  will  see  how 
different  everything  looks  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  when  the  lilacs 
are  out." 

"I  don't  care  for  lilacs,"  and 
Reata  shuddered  visibly — "  nor  for 
crocuses  either.  I  don't  care  for 
any  flowers,  only  for  cactuses." 

"I  wish  I  could  give  you  cac- 
tuses," said  Gabrielle,  helplessly; 
"  but  we  haven't  got  any  here." 
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"  No,  nobody  can  give  me  what 
1  want,"  replied  Reata,  with  a 
gasp,  and  she  stooped  and  picked 
up  her  hat,  which  still  lay  on  the 
floor. 

"  But  surely  you  would  like  to 
be  bridesmaid  with  me1?  Only  I 
em  afraid  that  the  same  colours 
wouldn't  suit  us." 

"  No,  of  course  they  would  not 
suit  us,"  returned  Reata,  rather 
(. ;rimly,  feeling  even  at  that  miser- 
able moment  how  ludicrous  the 
iiea  was.  She  bridesmaid  instead 
of  bride  !  A  perception  of  the 
laughable  sides  of  one's  position 
will  sometimes  add  to  the  torment 
at  moments  like  these.  Reata  stood 
i.p  from  her  chair ;  she  could  stand 
cuite  well  now.  A  moment  ago 
she  had  been  cold,  now  she  was 
hot;  and  only  now  was  the  real 
excitement  of  grief  and  anger  be- 
ginning to  work  within  her,  and  to 
make  her  heart  beat  fast.  She  had 
risen  with  the  intention  of  leaving 
the  room.  She  would  walk  quite 
slowly  and  quietly  to  the  door,  she 
told  herself;  and  then  the  moment 
she  was  out  she  would  run  so  fast, 
rot  to  the  garden,  no,  but  some- 
Y/here  else  where  they  could  not 
S3e  her  from  the  windows,  where 
she  could  hide  her  miserable  secret. 
She  had  moved  two  steps  towards 
the  door  when  it  opened,  and  Ar- 
nold came  in.  She  stopped ;  she 
would  not  go  just  yet ;  it  would 
look  as  if  she  were  running  away. 
Otto's  brother  must  not  be  allowed 
to  see  that  there  was  any  reason 
for  her  being  ashamed;  and  she 
thought,  as  she  stood  there  twirling 
1  er  hat- strings,  that  because  she 
c  Duld  stand,  and  did  not  faint,  and 
v.-as  not  crying,  that  her  secret  was 
r.ot  written  in  her  eyes  and  round 
about  her  trembling  lips. 

"But  we  could  be  dressed  in 
different  colours,"  exclaimed  Ga- 
Irielle,  returning,  for  the  third 
time,  to  her  brilliant  notion  of  the 


bridesmaids.  "It  would  do  quite 
well.  I  saw  a  wedding  last  year 
at  Gratz,  and  one  of  the  bridesmaids 
was  dressed  in  pink,  and  the  other 
in  blue  :  it  would  be  delightful,  I 
assure  you.  Wouldn't  it,  Arnold  ?" 
And  Gabrielle  turned  to  her  brother 
and  tried  to  enlist  his  sympathies 
in  favour  of  her  plan. 

Arnold  looked  at  the  paper  that 
was  spread  on  the  table,  and  then 
at  Reata's  face ;  and  it  did  not  need 
much  perception,  after  these  symp- 
toms, and  from  the  various  twos 
and  twos  which  he  had  been  put- 
ting together  in  his  mind  lately,  to 
make  a  sum  total,  which  led  him  to 
a  tolerably  correct  guess  at  the  state 
of  the  case. 

"The  cook  is  looking  for  you 
everywhere,  Gabrielle.  I  suppose 
you  have  forgotten,  as  usual,  to 
order  the  dinner,"  he  said,  rather 
sharply.  Gabrielle,  who  evidently 
did  not  suspect  anything,  had  better 
be  got  rid  of.  Then  he  walked  to 
the  window,  and,  with  his  back  to 
Reata,  appeared  to  be  arranging 
something  about  one  of  the  green 
window  -  blinds.  He  was  very 
anxious  to  get  out  of  the  room 
again.  Women  must  be  far  better 
alone  under  these  circumstances, 
and  he  wouldn't  have  a  notion 
what  to  do.  What  was  expected 
of  him  ?  Ought  he  to  speak  to 
her1?  Make  a  commonplace  re- 
mark, perhaps.  It  would  look  odd 
if  he  left  the  room  without  speak- 
ing ;  but  then  he  remembered 
vaguely  having  heard  that  they 
break  down  if  you  say  anything 
too  kindly,  and  he  could  not  well 
speak  gruffly  to  her,  or  that  might 
be  still  worse.  So  having  decided 
that  silence  was  the  best  course,  and 
having  made  a  few  unnecessary 
knots  on  the  string  of  the  blind,  he 
turned  to  go.  He  had  his  hand  on 
the  handle  of  the  door,  when  Reata 
arrested  him;  she  had  come  quite 
close  up  to  him  and  put  her  fingers 
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for  a  moment  on  his  coat- sleeve,  so 
as  to  prevent  his  leaving. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Baron 
Bodenbach." 

Arnold  shut  the  door  again  with 
a  feeling  of  desperation,  and,  by 
his  stiffest  company-bow,  intimated 
that  he  was  at  Fraulein  Lackenegg's 
service. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  when  the 
next  steamer  goes." 

"  The  next  steamer  to  where,  if  I 
may  ask  1 " 

"  To  Mexico,  of  course,"  with  an 
impatient  movement  of  the  head. 

"  But  you  are  surely  not  going, 
are  you1?" 

"  Yes,  I  am.  I — I  cannot  re- 
main here  any  longer.  I  ought 
never  to  have  come,  and  the  cli- 
mate doesn't  agree  with  me.  Please 
tell  me  when  the  steamer  goes.  I 
can  find  it  out  for  myself,  of  course ; 
but  I  think  you  might  save  me  the 
trouble." 

Arnold's  thick  eyebrows  con- 
tracted very  visibly.  "  Of  course 
I  will  find  out  if  you  really  wish 
it,  but  I  hope  that  you  may  be 
induced  to  reconsider  your  resolu- 
tion ;  it  would  look  so  very  strange ; 
people  would  think  we  had  refused 
you  hospitality  :  and  also  for  your- 
self, don't  you  think  it  would  ap- 
pear rather "  he  paused,  at  a 

loss  for  a  word — "  rather  impru- 
dent ? "  There  was  an  emphasis 
on  the  last  word  which  conveyed 
some  of  his  meaning  to  her  mind  ; 
she  grew  scarlet  with  vexation; 
she  put  up  her  head  higher,  as  if 
to  belie  the  colour  that  was  coming 
and  going  so  quickly  in  her  face ; 
her  eyes  were  flaming  wildly,  and 
for  a  moment  she  set  her  teeth 
hard.  She  was  very  beautiful  to 
look  at,  battling  between  anger  and 
grief,  and  at  this  moment  the  anger 
in  her  face  was  greater  than  the 
grief.  A  pang  of  compassion  for 
the  suffering  he  saw  moved  Arnold ; 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  more  gener- 


ous not  to  look  again ;  he  turned 
towards  the  window. 

"  Imprudent  ! "  she  repeated  ; 
"  and  whose  business  would  that 
be  ?  Nobody  has  any  right  to  find 
fault  with  me." 

"  I  wasn't  venturing  to  find  fault," 
answered  Arnold,  without  turning 
round  ;  "  I  was  only  suggesting." 
Then  he  added,  more  gently,  "  I 
really  think  that  you  had  better 
give  yourself  a  little  more  time ;  in 
a  month  you  will  be  better  able  to 
judge  if  you  like  our  climate,  and 
whether  you  wish  to  remain  here." 

Even  though  she  was  excited, 
and  off  her  balance,  Reata  could 
not  help  acknowledging  to  herself 
that  his  words  had  some  sense  in 
them;  she  did  not  like  giving  in, 
but  neither  did  she  contradict  this 
time — she  stood  silent. 

Arnold  stood  silent  too,  casting 
about  for  some  convenient  form  of 
speech,  by  which  he  could  make 
her  understand  that  Otto  was  as 
yet  unaware  of  her  being  in  Europe. 
"  If  you  are  knocked  up  with  the 
journey,"  he  said,  still  without 
looking  round,  "  you  had  better 
rest  here  for  a  few  weeks :  you 
will  be  quite  undisturbed  ;  nobody 
knows  of  your  being  here  —  not 
even  my  brother."  And  as  he  said 
it,  Arnold  felt  an  intense  desire  to 
look  round,  and  see  what  new 
change  would  pass  over  her  face 
now ;  those  clouds,  and  gleams,  and 
flashes,  and  that  quickly  rising, 
quickly  ebbing  colour  were  wonder- 
fully interesting  to  watch.  But 
compassion  swayed  over  curiosity, 
and  he  did  not  see  her  look  of 
amazement ;  she  was  far  too  much 
surprised  to  answer  for  a  minute. 

"  Are  you  sure?"  she  said,  breath- 
lessly. 

"  Quite  sure." 

And  then  she  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion, and  spoke  it  quickly,  without 
giving  herself  time  for  thought. 
"Baron  Bodenbach,  will  you  pro- 
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mise  not  to  let  your  brother  know 

-,hat  I  am  here  1  We  did  not 

get  on  very  well  in  Mexico — and — 
and — I  think  that  he  would  not 
Like  to  know  that  I  am  here." 

Arnold  could  almost  have  smiled 
at  her  words — at  the  poor,  lame, 
faltering  excuse,  which  could  de- 
ceive no  one,  but  which  in  her 
simplicity  and  her  excitement  she 
believed  sounded  plausible.  He 
had  to  turn  now;  he  could  not 
well  answer  a  question  like  that 
with  his  back  to  her.  "  Oh,  of 
course,"  he  said,  with  conscious 
awkwardness  of  tone,  "  there  is  no 
necessity  for  telling  him,  and  I 
hardly  ever  write  to  him  at  any 
rate." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  shortly. 
The  anger  had  gone  from  her  face ; 
there  were  no  tears  on  her  cheeks 
yet  j  but  they  were  not  far  off ; 
they  were  trembling  in  her  eyes 
and  in  her  voice. 

"Now  would  be  the  time  to 
make  a  commonplace  remark," 
thought  Arnold  —  feeling  at  the 
same  time  that  to  make  a  common- 
place remark  was  the  one  thing  he 
could  not  do  just  then  ;  and  before 
he  had  time  to  say  another  word 
she  was  gone  from  the  room. 

Once  out  of  the  house,  and  alone, 
all  unnatural  calmness,  and  all  an- 
ger, made  way  for  the  natural  burst 
of  grief,  to  the  rightful  tears,  which 
must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  come 
only  the  more  bitterly  for  coming 
late.  The  first  impulse  of  most 
women  under  these  circumstances 
would  be  to  lock  themselves  into 
their  room,  and  throw  themselves 
on  their  bed.  Reata's  first  impulse 
was  to  get  out  into  the  air,  under 
the  open  sky,  and  among  trees  and 
plants,  where  she  could  speak  with- 
out being  heard,  and  think  without 
her  thoughts  being  read.  It  was 
only  half  an  hour  since  she  had 
come  down  those  steps  last,  since 
she  had  come  out  to  dream  that 


day-dream  which  had  had  so  rude 
a  wakening :  even  while  she  had 
been  sitting  on  that  stone  bench, 
thinking  of  Otto,  he  had  already 
belonged  to  another;  he  was  the 
rightfully  affianced  bridegroom  of 
Comtesse  Halka  Przeszechowska ;. 
she  had  had  no  right  to  think  of 
him  as  her  own.  She  hung  her 
head  in  deep  shame ;  this  was  the 
man  she  had  come  from  the  other 
end  of  the  world  to  look  for — tlr's- 
was  the  love  she  had  thought  would 
be  hers  for  lifetime  ! 

"  My  heart  is  broken  ! "  she  said, 
with  a  sob,  when  the  first  flood  of 
relieving  tears  was  past.  She  was 
alone  among  the  fruit-trees,  at  the 
far  end  of  the  field  behind  the 
house.  The  apple -blossoms  were 
beginning  to  open  their  pink-tinted 
petals  on  the  branches  above  her. 
For  hours  she  remained  thus,  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  trees,  or 
wandering  about  between  them — 
the  hot  anger  and  pain  within  her 
making  her  insensible  to  the  chilly 
April  air;  hiding  herself  and  her 
misery  from  the  eyes  of  her  fellow- 
creatures,  but  telling  all  the  little 
world  of  nature  around  her  that 
her  heart  was  broken  and  her  life 
was  blighted.  She  said  it  to  the 
apple  -  blossoms,  and  to  the  dan- 
delions in  the  grass;  she  told  it 
to  two  yellow  butterflies,  the  first 
spring  butterflies,  that  came  flitting 
past  her.  "  Ah  !  it  is  all  very  well 
for  you  to  flutter  about  in  the  sun- 
shine, but  my  heart  is  broken,  quite 
broken ;  and  even  if  one  of  you  is 
faithless,  the  other  will  find  a  second 
butterfly  to  flutter  with :  but  I  am 
not  a  butterfly,  and  I  will  never  be 
consoled,  and  I  will  not  die  like 
you  this  summer,  you  heartless  un- 
feeling things ;  I  will  probably  live 
f  jr  f(  rty  years  more — forty  years, 
all  alone,  without  anybody  to  care 
forme!'' 

It  was  the  bitterest  day  that 
had  come  to  Reata's  life  yet;  but 
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it   is   an   ill  wind   that   "blows  no 
good.      All    that    day    Ficha 


one 


enviable  position,  even  though 
her  woolly  coat  was  getting  hot 
lay  under  the  stove  in  the  sitting-  and  singed,  and  her  small  black 
room  with  impunity.  Nobody  at-  nose  baked  into  a  semblance  of 
tempted  to  dislodge  her  from  that  parchment. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. THE    HEAVY-DRAGOON    BROTHER. 


"Of  comfort  no  man  speak  ; 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs." 

— King  Richard  II. 


When  a  heart  young  and  strong 
— young  in  years  and  in  experience, 
and  strong  in  its  self-reliance — re- 
-ceives  its  first  blow,  the  shock  and 
the  pain  it  brings  with  it  is  the 
crisis  of  its  life.  It  is  at  moments 
like  these  that  the  fate  of  a  woman 
decides  itself;  whether  the  heavy 
trouble  will  soften  and  elevate  her, 
or  harden  and  turn  her  back  upon 
life  embittered,  with  a  great  burn- 
ing longing  for  revenge,  with  an 
unreasoning  wish  to  take  away  from 
some  other  human  heart  the  hap- 
piness she  has  lost.  These  are  the 
times  when  the  teachings  of  child- 
hood, whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
even  though  they  have  lain  unfelt 
for  years,  come  to  the  surface  and 
decide  this  all- important  question. 
-Strong  natures  in  general  suffer 
more  acutely  at  the  moment — the 
very  force  of  their  vital  energy  will 
make  them  feel  a  wound  more 
deeply,  but  it  will  also  help  them 
to  bear  up  under  the  blow  again  ; 
a  weak  nature  will,  beneath  the 
same  affliction,  be  numbed  or  stupe- 
fied, or  sink  at  once,  never  to  rise 
again.  But  all  natures,  whether 
weak  or  strong,  if  only  they  have 
the  capacity  of  loving  and  of  suffer- 
ing, will  be  shattered  for  a  time, 
.and  the  world  will  seem  to  them  a 
different  thing  from  what  it  was 
before.  And  so  it  seemed  to  Reata 
now;  the  more  so,  because  of  the 
strong  romantic  side  of  her  nature, 
'which  had  hitherto  invested  every- 
thing about  her  with  the  attributes 


of  poetry.  Perhaps  she  deserves 
no  pity,  for  has  she  not  meddled 
with  the  strings  of  fate  1  She  had 
no  right  to  tempt  her  destiny,  and 
no  right  to  expect  from  life  more 
than  it  was  ready  to  give ;  only 
the  right  of  a  young  heart  with 
its  foolish  over-confidence  in  itself 
and  in  others,  which  requires  to 
be  pruned  down,  which  always  is 
pruned  down,  no  matter  how  sharp 
the  pin  or  how  rough  the  shock — 
the  hardest  lesson  which  life  has  to 
teach,  but  the  most  necessary.  To 
some  of  us  this  pruning  comes 
sooner,  to  some  later;  to  some  by 
gradual  filings,  to  some  by  one 
bitter  cut :  and  perhaps  those  who 
get  over  this  rude  awakening  sud- 
denly are  the  most  mercifully  dealt 
with ;  it  is  better  to  see  one's 
idols  shattered  by  one  blow,  than 
to  watch  them  crumbling  into 
dust. 

After  all,  Reata  reflected,  the 
first  bewilderment  of  her  new  posi- 
tion over,  she  had  been  spared  that 
sharpest  of  all  stings  for  a  woman, 
the  sting  of  being  jilted.  She  had 
given  away  her  happiness  with  her 
own  hand ;  and  now  that  she 
wanted  it  back,  now  that  she 
would  put  out  her  hand  to  take 
it,  see,  it  was  gone.  Otto  had  not 
been  faithless  to  her,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word ;  everybody 
would  tell  her  that — her  own  sense 
told  it  her.  The  fault  was  really 
on  her  side;  it  was  only  that  she 
had  taken  love  for  more  than  it  is 
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HTorth.  She  had  rated  all  man's 
love  too  high.  How  could  she  for 
crt  moment  have  supposed  that  a 
man  would  prefer  love  to  fortune  1 
With  her  new-born  wisdom  she 
( ould  almost  have  laughed  at  her- 
self for  having  been  such  a  simple- 
ton.  But  her  pride  was  not  extinct 
vet  j  she  would  rather  not  be  loved 
tvt  all,  she  told  herself,  than  be  loved 
only  second  to  fortune ;  and  if  her 
late  had  been  lying  in  her  hand, 
t  nd  she  could  have  had  her  faith- 
less lover  back,  she  would  not  have 
taken  him. 

How  she  got  through  those  next 
Jew  days  she  hardly  knew.  After 
the  first  day  she  did  not  hide  her- 
self; she  kept  up  appearances,  and 
no  one  but  Arnold  had  guessed  at 
the  truth.  The  first  excitement 
subsided,  she  had  fully  acknow- 
ledged to  herself  that  he  had  been 
light  in  opposing  her  insane  notion 
of  instant  departure.  As  soon  as 
*-he  could  do  so  without  exciting 
surprise,  of  course  she  would  go. 
She  would  bury  herself  in  a  con- 
^ent  for  the  rest  of  her  life  ;  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  that  was 
her  only  course.  In  the  meantime, 
*-he  must  keep  up  her  dignity,  and 
try  to  look  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
(  urred  ;  no  one  should  guess  what 
i,  blighted  heart  she  carried  within 
her.  It  should  not  be  said  that 
^he  was  mourning  for  a  man  who 
had  forgotten  her  so  easily.  Her 
pride,  her  Mexican  blood,  would 
come  to  her  help,  she  kept  repeat- 
ing to  herself;  and,  strangely  en- 
ough, her  pride,  or  her  Mexican 
^lood,  or  nature,  or  all  three  to- 
gether, did  come  to  her  help,  so 

<  ffectually   that   she   was   actually 
j;.ble  to  eat  and  sleep,  and  play  her 
part  tolerably  in  the  little  family 
circle.      And   she   did   more  than 
this ;  there  was  a  craving  for  move- 
ment and  action  within  her,  which 
pushed  her  to  seize  upon  every  oc- 

<  upation  which   came   within   her 


reach,  whether  practical  or  un- 
practical, foolish  or  the  reverse. 
Anything  to  smother  the  sense  of 
humiliation,  anything  to  turn  her 
thoughts  aside  from  it  for  a  while ; 
anything  to  produce  new  interests, 
new  sensations,  the  more  different 
from  former  experiences  the  better ; 
the  greater  the  call  upon  physical 
exertion,  the  more  congenial  it 
would  be.  She  went  at  everything 
with  feverish  energy  j  there  was- 
much  scope  for  this  at  Steinbiihl, 
for  under  Gabrielle's  supervision 
many  things  had  run  wild.  But 
Reata's  energy  did  not  always  come 
in  conveniently ;  it  was  not  the 
desire  to  make  herself  useful  that 
pressed  her  on,  it  was  the  mere 
physical  need  of  movement,  which 
would  equally  have  prompted  her 
to  form  charity-schools  or  dance 
tarantelas,  according  to  the  oppor- 
tunities which  offered  themselves. 
She  could  bear  anything  except 
inaction,  sitting  still,  and  being 
obliged  to  think,  or  having  to  hear 
any  allusion  to  the  event  which 
had  blighted  her  life.  Her  hardest 
moments  of  trial  were  when  the 
old  Baron  would  begin  expatiating 
on  his  delight  at  his  son's  engage- 
ment, declaring  his  unmitigated 
satisfaction,  and  often  addressing 
his  raptures  directly  to  her.  It 
frequently  occurred,  in  moments 
like  these,  that  Eeata,  when  she 
felt  her  calmness  giving  way,  would 
leave  the  room  abruptly,  running 
out  to  cool  herself  in  the  air, 
and  to  struggle  with  her  tears 
alone. 

A  week,  ten  days  had  passed ; 
the  weather  was  waxing  fair  and 
the  sun  warm.  Fresh  batches  of 
apple  -  blossoms  broke  into  bloom 
daily ;  the  two  yellow  butterflies 
had  been  followed  by  more  yellow 
butterflies,  and  by  white  and  by 
brown  butterflies,  so  that  if  any 
of  them  were  faithless  the  loss 
would  easilv  be  remedied.  On  the 
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surface  of  the  pools,  among  the 
marsh  grasses,  the  frog- spawn  float- 
ed in  masses,  like  milk- white  glass, 
with  its  myriads  of  little  black 
dots,  each  dot  a  future  frog.  The 
Canadian  creeper  on  the  balcony 
was  beginning  cautiously  to  put  out 
its  first  little  rolls  of  leaves ;  the 
yellow  crocuses  had  now  opened 
out  their  bleached  cups,  too  wide 
for  beauty;  and  the  lilac-buds  were 
growing  daily  fatter  and  fatter,  and 
a  faint  reddish  tinge  was  spreading 
over  them.  All  these  changes  Reata 
marked  and  followed — all,  that  is, 
except  the  progress  of  the  lilac- 
buds;  for  the  lilacs  grew  only  in 
the  garden,  and  she  had  never  been 
in  the  garden  since  that  fatal  morn- 
ing. How  could  she  ever  go  there 
again  1  She  hated  the  very  thought 
of  the  stone  bench,  and  the  summer- 
house,  and  the  creaking  iron  gate — 
they  would  all  remind  her  of  that 
•day.  The  old  Baron  always  took 
his  walk  there,  in  the  centre  gravel- 
walk,  between  eleven  and  twelve ; 
and  Arnold  passed  through  there 
sometimes  on  his  way  to  the  stables, 
or  stood  for  half  an  hour  at  the 
further  end,  giving  directions  about 
the  kitchen-gardening  :  but  neither 
Reata  nor  Gabriel]  e  walked  there 
now ;  Gabrielle  because  she  follow- 
ed suit  to  what  Reata  did,  and  Reata 
because  of  her  repugnance. 

"  I  wonder  what  sort  of  convent 
I  shall  go  into  ? "  said  Reata  aloud, 
one  morning,  as  she  leant  out  of  the 
window  of  her  bedroom.  "  I  think 
I  should  like  to  be  a  '  Sister  of 
Charity,'  but  they  are  not  bound 
for  lifetime,  and  that  would  never 
suit  me  :  no,  I  think  it  must  be 
'  Trappists/  or  ( Carmelites,'  or  any 
of  those  orders  who  dig  their  graves 
and  never  speak  a  word.  How  de- 
lightful it  must  be  to  do  hard  work 
like  that ! "  And  Reata,  in  default 
of  her  grave,  fell  a  wishing  that  she 
could  apply  herself  to  digging  up 
a  potato  field,  or  mowing  down  a 


meadow.  "  I  suppose  they  wouldn't 
let  me  cut  down  trees,"  she  said, 
doubtfully ;  "and  perhaps  I  mightn't 
be  strong  enough,  and  perhaps  they 
mightn't  like  it  when  they  were  cut 
down;  but  surely  there  are  other 
things  that  one  can  do.  "Why  can 
I  not  clip  yew-hedges  into  peacocks 
and  foxes,  like  those  we  were  read- 
ing about  the  other  day  in  the  life 
of  Marie  Antoinette?  There  is  a 
piece  of  yew-hedge  here  behind  the 
haycocks;  I  think  I  could  quite 
well  get  two  peacocks  and  a  fox  out 
of  it  with  a  little  management.  I 
shall  begin  it  to-day."  And  accord- 
ingly Reata  did  set  to  work  that 
same  day,  having  first  obtained 
from  the  Baron  carte-blanche  to  do 
with  the  yew-hedge  what  she  liked. 
"  Oh  yes,  my  dear,  anything  you 
choose,"  said  the  old  man  ;  he  had 
become  fond  of  the  girl  already, 
although  every  now  and  then  her 
odd  way  of  saying  and  doing  things 
startled  him. 

He  was  rather  startled  at  the 
moment,  for  Reata,  having  knocked 
at  the  door  and  obtained  admission, 
had  walked  straight  up  to  where  he 
sat  reading  his  paper,  and  said, 
"  May  I  clip  the  yew-hedge  behind 
the  farm  1 " 

"  Anything  you  choose,"  repeated 
the  old  Baron,  not  very  clearly  un- 
derstanding what  was  going  to  be 
done  to  the  hedge.  "Anything 
that  amuses  you :  I  want  you  to 
consider  this  place  as  quite  your 
home,  after  all  I  owe  to  my  dear 
cousin  Olivia." 

But  Reata,  not  waiting  to  hear 
more  about  his  cousin  Olivia,  had 
quitted  the  room  like  a  flash. 
"  Amuses  me  !  "  she  repeated  bit- 
terly to  herself;  "as  if  anything 
could  ever  again  amuse  me  now : 
how  little  they  all  know  ! "  and  she 
began  collecting  all  the  scissors  she 
could  manage  to  get  together  out  of 
her  own  and  Gabrielle's  work  boxes 
— five  pairs  in  all. 
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When  she  had  worked  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  had  broken 
three  of  her  pairs  of  scissors,  and 
her  fingers  were  getting  sore,  she 
began  to  find  that  clipping  hedges 
was  easier  in  theory  than  in  prac- 
tice, and  sat  down  for  rest  on  an 
old  grinding-stone  which  lay  here 
useless  and  unheeded  and  moss- 
overgrown,  and  which  had  prob- 
ably lain  here  for  years.  It  was 
vary  fatiguing  of  course,  she  ac- 
knowledged to  herself,  as  she  pulled 
of  her  hat  and  allowed  the  breeze 
to  cool  her  heated  forehead  :  all  her 
pulses  were  throbbing  with  the  ex- 
eiion,  and  she  panted  a  little. 
!>ut  then  fatigue  was  what  she 
wanted  just  then — it  did  her  good 
--and  by-and-by  she  would  have 
plenty  of  rest  in  the  quiet  cloister, 
with  nothing  to  do  but  to  say  prayers 
and  ring  bells  all  day ;  "  and  it  can't 
be  difficult  to  ring  bells — at  least  I 
tliink  not,"  she  added,  doubtfully ; 
"  one  never  can  know  till  one  has 
tiled.  I  should  have  thought  it 
was  easy  to  clip  hedges  too,  but  I 
daresay  it  would  be  easy  if  one  had 
tlie  right  things — it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult with  little  embroidery  scissors. 
I  Jut  I  won't  give  up  the  peacocks 
and  the  fox  yet ;  there  must  be 
some  way  of  making  them,  if  only 
one  had  the  right  kind  of  shears. 
I  suppose  one  could  get  them  at 
any  country  town." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon;  the 
ill-treated  yew-hedge  was  beginning 
to  throw  a  long  shadow  over  the 
grass;  the  half-consumed  haystacks 
were  throwing  longer  shadows  on 
tie  grass  and  on  each  other;  the 
old  farm-buildings  not  far  off  were 
throwing  the  longest  shadows  of 
all,  and  the  broadest. 

"  It  is  ten  days  now,"  mused 
Keata,  "  since  my  life  came  to  an 
end.  I  suppose  I  should  have  died 
long  ago  if  I  had  not  had  my  Mexi- 
can blood  to  keep  me  up.  It  is 
fortunate  for  me  that  I  have  got 


that  to  keep  me  up,  and  he  shall 
never  know  what  I  have  suffered." 

The  gate  of  the  farmyard  close 
by  was  standing  ajar,  and  a  large 
Cochin-China  cock  came  stalking 
out,  followed  timidly  by  two  or 
three  hens,  quite  as  curious  but  less 
bold  than  their  pasha.  The  three 
cows  which  belonged  to  the  Boden- 
bach  establishment  —  two  brown 
and  one  speckled  —  were  coming 
across  the  field  homewards,  with 
large  metal  bells  hung  round  their 
necks,  driven  in  a  weak  indulgent 
fashion  by  a  small  boy,  and  linger- 
ing every  now  and  then  to  crop 
another  tuft  of  the  meadow-grass. 

"  What  is  he  doing  now,  I  won- 
der ?  Not  thinking  of  me,  of  course 
— he  has  probably  forgotten  my 
existence.  But  oh,  Otto,  how  I 
would  have  loved  you,  if  you  only 
would  have  been  true  to  me  ! "  And 
Eeata  flung  away  a  twig  of  the  yew 
which  she  had  been  holding,  and 
dashed  her  hand  over  her  eyes  sus- 
piciously. And  then  she  began 
drawing  pictures  in  her  mind  of 
what  the  Polish  Comtesse  was  like 
— the  woman  who  was  her  rival, 
and  who  had  taken  her  place. 

"Rich,  noble,  fascinating,  and 
distinguished  ;  does  she  love  him, 
I  wonder?  And  to  think  that  he 
was  dancing  with  her  in  Novem- 
ber !  how  could  he  write  to  me  as 
he  did  1  How  could  I  be  the  fool 
to  believe  him  ?  Are  all  other  wo- 
men such  fools  as  I  am1?  Was  he 
playing  with  me,  and  meant  to 
marry  her  the  whole  time1?  And 
now  that  fascinating,  aristocratic, 
rich,  not  so  young  rival  of  mine,  is 
exulting  over  her  triumph  and  my 
defeat !  "  Saying  which,  Reata 
sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  height- 
ened colour  in  her  face,  with  both 
her  hands  clenched,  and  stamped 
twice  running,  on  the  grass,  in  a 
way  which  made  the  cock  and  hens 
flatter  nervously,  and  the  two  brown 
cows  and  the  speckled  one,  that  had 
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come  across  the  meadow,  turn  their 
heads  and  gaze  at  her  in  surprise. 
She  sat  down  again  upon  her  stone, 
and  clasped  her  two  hands  together 
round  her  knees — a  favourite  atti- 
tude of  hers  when  thinking. 

"  And  it  all  looked  so  real  at  the 
time,  and  yet  it  was  only  comedy ; 
how  can  a  comedy  be  so  like  truth  1 
I  suppose  it  was  only  because  I 
was  foolish  and  inexperienced,  and 
did  not  know  men  ;  another  woman 
would  never  have  » believed  him  : 
but  I  have  got  wise  now  —  very 
wise,"  and  Reata  shook  her  head  at 
the  speckled  cow,  which  had  turned 
aside  to  get  a  last  mouthful  of  the 
sweet  grass  that  grew  under  the 
yew-hedge.  "  How  much  better  it 
will  be  to  be  in  a  convent,  and  never 
have  to  speak  to  a  man  again — no- 
thing but  nice  quiet  nuns  !  "  And 
just  as  Reata  had  come  to  this  con- 
clusion she  perceived  that  there 
was,  as  that  very  moment,  a  man 
coming  over  the  meadow,  along  the 
same  path  which  the  cows  had 
taken.  The  man  was  Arnold  re- 
turning from  some  of  the  further 
fields,  and  on  his  way  home  to  the 
house.  Arnold  had  a  very  keen 
eyesight,  but  the  setting  sun  was 
right  in  his  eyes  now,  and  until  the 
farm-buildings  came  between  him 
and  the  dazzling  rays,  he  did  not 
perceive  that  there  was  anybody 
at  that  end  of  the  field ;  then  he 
looked  up  and  saw  Eeata  sitting  on 
the  old  grinding-stone  between  the 
haystacks  and  the  yew-hedge,  with 
her  hands  clasped  round  her  knees, 
and  with  the  cock  and  hens  pecking 
in  the  grass  around  her.  He  was 
not  much  surprised  at  seeing  her, 
for  during  this  last  week  he  had 
often  in  the  course  of  his  daily 
rounds  come  across  her  in  all  sorts 
of  unexpected  places,  at  all  sorts  of 
hours,  and  in  all  sorts  of  weathers ; 
for  instance,  at  the  top  of  the  wall 
at  the  end  of  the  grounds,  under 
the  old  shed  where  the  farming 


implements  were  kept,  and,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  had  once  stumbled 
upon  her  in  the  hayloft,  sitting 
half  buried  in  the  hay,  and  with 
Ficha  lying  half  buried  beside  her. 
On  most  of  these  occasions  Arnold 
had  passed  on  discreetly,  without 
disturbing  her  reflections  ;  but  that 
time  in  the  hayloft  he  had  been  so 
taken  aback  at  the  moment  at  the 
unexpected  rencontre  that  he  had 
said  a  few  words  expressing  his 
surprise,  and  betraying  by  his  tone 
how  shocked  he  was  at  the  whole 
proceeding,  for  it  was  very  evident 
that  she  could  only  have  got  there 
by  the  ladder. 

As  Arnold  came  along  the  path 
towards  her,  Reata  felt  a  shade  of 
annoyance  at  being  disturbed.  She 
had  not  forgiven  him  that  tone  of 
shocked  surprise  the  other  day  in 
the  hayloft;  and  ever  since  that 
time  last  week — that  day  when  she 
had  betrayed  some  of  her  agitation 
before  him  (that  she  had  betrayed 
her  secret  she  did  not  guess) — she 
was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  shame 
in  his  presence.  If  only  he  would 
pass  now  without  stopping,  without 
looking  at  the  hedge, — for  there 
was  also  an  unacknowledged  dread 
within  her  lest  Arnold  should  per- 
ceive what  her  occupation  had  been, 
and  she  was  not  in  a  humour  to 
have  supercilious  remarks  made 
about  it.  The  hedge,  however,  was 
not  likely  to  betray  anything,  being 
as  yet  quite  innocent  of  the  smallest 
approach  to  either  a  peacock  or  a 
fox  :  there  was  nothing  perceptible, 
except  a  little  extra  scragginess  at 
one  part.  Arnold  came  along, 
raised  his  hat  to  her,  and  would 
have  passed,  but  just  at  that  mo- 
ment his  eye  was  caught  by  some- 
thing in  the  grass,  —  something 
bright  upon  which  a  ray  of  the  set- 
ting sun  was  falling.  He  stooped 
and  picked  it  up — a  pair  of  scissors, 
presumably  Fraulein  Lackenegg's 
work-scissors.  She  had  taken  her 
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embroidery  out  here,  he  supposed, 
and  had  dropped  them.  To  be 
sur3,  it  was  an  odd  place  for  work- 
ing, among  the  haystacks,  and  there 
was  no  work  visible  anywhere  ;  but 
he  had  already  learnt  that  Fra'ulein. 
La^kenegg  liked  odd  places,  and 
especially  that  she  had  a  weakness 
for  hay,  and  he  supposed  she  had 
her  embroidery  in  her  pocket. 

"  You  have  dropped  your  scis- 
sors," he  said,  handing  her  these, 
and  as  he  held  them  out  towards 
her  he  saw  that  her  eyelashes  were 
wet;. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  coldly, 
feeling  conscious  that  four  other 
pairs  of  scissors  were  lying  strewn 
about,  and  hoping  that  he  would 
not  catch  sight  of  them.  It  struck 
him  that  she  was  looking  a  little 
pal  3. 

"It  is  too  cold  for  you  to  sit 
here,  Fraulein  Lackenegg,"  he  said, 
in  the  same  decisively  authorita- 
tivo  tone  which  he  invariably  used 
towards  Gabrielle ;  "  you  are  not 
accustomed  to  the  variances  of  our 
<iliinate." 

"Thank  you,  I  am  quite  warm," 
returned  Reata,  beginning  to  shiver, 
for  the  last  warmth  of  the  sun  had 
nearly  died  out. 

"Just  as  you  please,"  said  Ar- 
nold, in  the  tone  of  a  man  who, 
witnessing  a  piece  of  childish  folly, 
doc  s  not  think  it  worth  reasoning 
about ;  and  turning  away,  he  would 
have  left  Reata  to  her  own  foolish 
devices,  had  not  his  heel  struck 
sharply  against  something  metallic. 
He  stooped  to  investigate,  and  dis- 
cos ered  a  second  pair  of  scissors, 
this  time  a  pair  of  stout  nail-scis- 
sors, lying  concealed  among  the 
vigorous  sprouts  of  a  young  nettle. 
Reiita  saw  his  eyebrows  contracting, 
and  fancied  she  detected  an  expres- 
sion of  amused  wonder  in  his  eyes  ; 
so  drawing  herself  up  straighter, 
she  received  the  nail-scissors  with 
impassible  dignity. 

VOL.   CXXVI. NO.  DCCLXIX. 


In  the  meantime  the  hens  and 
the  cock  had  drawn  nearer,  and, 
evidently  under  the  delusion  that 
a  sort  of  rustic  picnic  on  a  small 
scale  was  going  on  here,  screwed 
their  eyes  about  in  hopes  of  dis- 
covering some  of  the  debris  of  the 
feast.  While  Reata  took  the  nail- 
scissors  from  Arnold's  hand,  and 
laid  them  down  on  the  grind  ing- 
stone  beside  the  little  stumpy  em- 
broidery -  scissors,  there  suddenly 
arose  a  clamorous  dispute  between 
two  of  the  hens, — a  discovery  of 
some  importance  which  each  was 
claiming  as  her  right :  angry  chuck- 
ing and  shrill  cackling,  the  antago- 
nists were  beginning  to  come  from 
words  to  blows,  or  rather  to  pecks  : 
their  lord  and  master  steps  in  with 
the  unquestionable  authority  which 
belongs  to  him  by  right,  and  the 
cooler  masculine  judgment  which  is 
his  natural  gift.  The  two  antago- 
nists step  aside,  and  readily  and 
meekly  agree  to  abide  by  his  deci- 
sion, confident  that  no  question  is 
too  knotty  for  his  unerring  wisdom. 
So  the  cock  thought  himself,  but 
seeing  the  state  of  the  case  he  is 
puzzled  for  once.  What  can  he  do, 
what  could  any  cock  that  ever 
came  out  of  an  egg  do,  with  this 
piece  of  hard  shining  steel?  and 
how  was  he  to  conceal  his  per- 
plexity from  the  two  expectant 
hens  who  stood  patiently  waiting 
till  he  should  find  it  good  to  divide 
the  prize  fairly  between  them  1 
JSTever  was  cock  in  such  a  position 
before  :  into  what  embarrassing 
straits  do  women  bring  us  some- 
times !  The  two  meek  pair  of 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  him,  he  screws 
his  head  round  to  an  excruciating 
angle,  twinkling  his  orange  eyes 
sagaciously  and  chucking  softly  to 
himself  in  order  to  gain  time.  Then 
all  at  once  the  question  is  solved, 
and  his  dignity  saved  most  unex- 
pectedly ;  the  great  two  -  legged 
giant  standing  not  far  off  strides 
2  M 
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up,  dispersing  the  pasha  and  his 
two  wives,  and  carrying  off  the 
bone  of  contention  from  under 
their  very  beaks. 

Eeata  watched  Arnold  as  he 
strode  off,  and  stooped  down,  and 
then  strode  back  again,  and  knew 
what  was  coming  :  "  He  is  going  to 
laugh  at  me,  and  I  will  not  stand 
it ;  I  will  not  be  laughed  at : "  and 
she  steeled  herself,  and  put  out  her 
hand  with  an  increase  of  dignity 
that  was  almost  majesty  to  receive 
the  half-pair  of  scissors,  which  he 
tendered  to  her  gravely,  but  with  a 
very  decided  inclination  for  laughter 
in  his  eyes.  As  she  turned  her 
head  to  avoid  the  recognition  of 
this,  her  glance  fell  straight  upon 
another  half  of  another  pair  of 
scissors,  lying  close  under  the  hedge ; 
and  with  a  nervous  apprehension 
lest  his  quick  eyes  should  discover 
it  too,  and  possibly  some  other 
half  pairs  and  whole  pairs  which 
she  knew  would  not  be  lying  very 
far  off,  she  rose  quickly  to  her  feet, 
and  placing  herself  skilfully  be- 
tween Arnold  and  the  hedge,  so  as 
to  screen  the  object  of  her  appre- 
hension from  him,  she  announced 
her  intention  of  going  back  to  the 
house.  "It  is  not  at  all  because 
I  feel  cold,"  she  explained  for  his 
benefit,  "  but  only  because  Gabrielle 
will  be  wanting  me." 

Arnold,  who  was  attentively  con- 
sidering the  tumble- down  grin  ding- 
stone  from  which  she  had  risen, 
made  no  answer  to  this.  "  Did 
you  think  you  would  be  able  to 
sharpen  your  scissors  on  this  old 
thing  1  You  would  find  it  rather  a 
difficult  matter,"  he  remarked,  with 
a  contemptuous  look  at  the  moss- 
overgrown  stone.  "  There  is  a  boy 
down  in  the  village  who  will  sharpen 
all  your  scissors  for  you  for  a  few 
kreutzers." 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken  if  you 
think  that  my  scissors  need  sharp- 
ening." 


"Not?  I  imagined  that  that 
was  your  object,  from  the  extra- 
ordinary amount  there  seems  to  be 
of  them  about  the  place." 

"  I  was  not  sharpening  the  scis- 
sors," answered  Eeata,  loftily  ;  "  I 
was  clipping  the  hedge." 

"Oh,  really?"  in  an  accent  that 
was  irritating  in  its  incredulity. 

"  You  have  no  objection,  I  sup- 
pose ;  your  father  gave  me  leave." 

"  No  earthly  objection,"  said 
Arnold,  contemplating  the  hedge 
from  under  his  eyebrows.  "  There 
does  not  seem  much  chance  of  harm 
being  done." 

"  Oh,  there  is  nothing  yet  to  be 
seen ;  I  have  only  just  begun — 
wait  till  it  is  finished  ! "  this  last 
phrase  with  a  ring  of  anticipated 
triumph. 

"  And  what  will  it  be  like 
then?" 

"There  are  going  to  be  two  pea- 
cocks and  one  fox,  like  those  we 
read  about  the  other  evening." 

"Oh,  indeed!"  with  another 
contraction  of  the  eyebrows.  "  I 
don't  think  the  three  animals  will 
have  fair-play  on  these  few  feet  of 
hedge  if  they  are  to  be  anything 
like  life  size." 

"  They  are  to  be  larger  than  life, 
— heroic  size,"  disdainfully,  "  and 
they  will  have  plenty  of  room.  I 
have  measured  the  space  accurately. 
Perhaps  the  fox's  tail  will  have  to 
be  rather  shorter  than  I  should 
have  liked,  but  that  won't  signify." 

"Won't  he  look  rather  like  a 
terrier  in  that  case  1 "  suggested 
Arnold,  gravely ;  but  again  she  was 
conscious  of  something  of  raillery 
in  his  expression. 

"I  will  not  be  treated  like  a 
child,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  Not 
in  the  least  like  a  terrier,"  she  was 
beginning,  when  all  at  once  her 
hitherto  carefully  preserved  dignity 
gave  way,  and,  irresistibly  struck 
by  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
thing,  she  broke  into  a  long  merry 
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laugh — the  first  she  had  laughed 
since  that  fatal  day  last  week,  the 
first.  Arnold  had  heard  from  her. 
Were  it  not  for  the  drawing  infec- 
tion of  mirth  which  moves  one  to 
join  too,  her  laugh  was  a  thing  one 
would  sooner  hold  one's  breath  and 
listen  to,  for  its  very  beauty,  for 
the  young  fresh  gladness  in  its  rip- 
pling tones.  Arnold  laughed  and 
listened,  and  listened  again,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  a  new  experience. 
What  a  child  she  was  in  spite  of 
her  twenty-two  years — a  child  in 
her  gravity,  a  child  in  her  merri- 
ment !  But  Eeata  drew  herself  up 
suddenly,  remembering  that  it  was 
unseemly  of  her  to  laugh  when  her 
heart  was  blighted.  "  I  am  going 
home  now — poor  Gabrielle  has  been 
waiting  for  me  all  this  time;"  but 
after  that  laugh  she  could  not  regain 
the  same  height  of  dignity  she  had 
occupied  before,  and  they  walked 
homewards  in  tolerably  amicable 
conversation. 

''Perhaps  I  will  require  some- 
thing stronger  than  my  scissors," 
she  remarked,  reflectively,  as  they 
neared  the  house ;  "  I  suppose  one 
can  get  shears  in  the  next  country 
town?" 

"Then  you  have  not  given  up 
your  projects  about  the  hedge  yet1?" 
— an  emphasis  on  the  yet. 

•"  Certainly  not;  why  should  I 
have  given  it  up?  Do  you  think  I 
am  a  butterfly,  or — or — a  baby,  to 
change  my  mind  so  soon?"  Then 
as  Arnold  did  not  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, she  continued,  "  Can  you  lend 
me  the  dog-cart  to-morrow  ?  " 

'•The  dog-cart!"  repeated  Ar- 
noli,  in  astonishment;  "  what  for  ? " 

<%Yes,  the  dog-cart,  to  drive  in 
to  G ,  and  get  myself  garden- 
she  irs." 

{i  You  mean  to  drive  yourself?" 
inquired  Arnold,  looking  and  feel- 
ing staggered. 

*•  Most  certainly." 

':  Are  you  speaking  seriously?" 


"  Perfectly  seriously;  why  should 
you  imagine  I  am  joking  ? " 

"  You  would  find  it  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  driving  a  dog- cart  from 
one  of  the  vehicles  you  are  accus- 
tomed to." 

"  But  I  am  not  accustomed  to  any 
vehicles.  I  have  never  driven  any- 
thing in  my  life  before ;  but  I  sup- 
pose there  can  be  no  particular 
difficulty  in  getting  a  horse  to  go 
along  a  straight  road,  if  you  know 
how  to  keep  hold  of  the  reins — and 
I  know  I  can  do  that,  because  I  can 
ride." 

"And  you  really   imagine   that 

you  could  go  from  here  to  G 

and  back  again,  all  by  yourself  ? " 

"  WThat  can  possibly  prevent  me  ? 
Didn't  T  come  from  Mexico,  quite 
alone?" 

*'  Because  you  have  done  one 
foolish  thing,  that  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  do  a  second,  especially 
when  there  is  anybody  to  prevent 
you  making  yourself  ridiculous." 

All  Arnold's  ideas  of  seemliness 
and  conventional  propriety  were 
aghast,  and  there  was  a  little  ex- 
cuse for  him  if  he  somewhat  forgot 
the  courtesy  due  to  a  lady.  Eidicu- 
lous  !  What  woman  can  stand  such 
an  imputation  for  a  moment?  she 
would  rather  be  called  heartless  or 
bad- tempered.  Eeata  flared  up  in- 
stantly. 

"  I  suppose  that  means,'  in  other 
words,  Baron  Bodenbach,  that  you 
find  it  convenient  to  refuse  to  lend 
me  your  dog-cart,"  she  said,  hotly. 

"  Construe  my  words  as  you 
choose,"  he  said,  equally  hotly ; 
"  but  for  such  a  purpose  I  certainly 
do  refuse  to  lend  my  dog- cart." 
And  then  without  a  parting  saluta- 
tion they  separated  abruptly, — he 
striding  off  towards  the  back  door, 
with  his  swinging  military  step,  and 
she  springing  up  the  front  steps  of 
the  house. 

"  Well,  how  is  the  hedge  getting 
on  ? "  asked  Gabrielle,  as  Eeata  en- 
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tered  the  sitting-room  a  little  dis- 
turbed. 

"  Not  very  well ;  I  broke  most  of 
the  scissors,  and  I  wanted  to  drive 
to-morrow  to  G to  get  garden- 
shears,  but  your  brother  got  into 
a  temper  about  it,  and  won't  lend 
me  his  dog-cart ; "  and  Reata  flung 
down  the  two  and  a  half  pairs  of 
scissors  on  to  the  table.  "  It  is  a 
great  shame,  for  I  might  have  had 
a  peacock  finished  this  week.  How 
eould  he  say  that  I  would  make 
myself  ridiculous  by  driving  alone 

into  G 1  He  is  so  accustomed 

to  helpless  European  ladies  that  he 
cannot  understand  any  one  being 
able  to  take  care  of  herself." 

"Did  you  really  want  to  drive 
alone?" 

"  Of  course  I  did." 

"  Oh,  then,  that  is  what  made 
Arnold  angry.  I  heard  him  saying 
the  other  day  to  papa  that  he  was 
horrified  at  the  idea  of  your  having 
come  alone  from  Mexico,  and  that 
he  found  it  highly  improper." 

"  The  very  same  thing  that  his 
brother  said/'  muttered  Reata,  be- 
tween her  teeth.  "  How  ridiculous 
they  all  are  !  Ridiculous  ! "  she  re- 
peated aloud,  giving  a  defiant  toss 
to  her  head. 


"  Oh,  Arnold  is  always  so  dread- 
fully severe,  he  never  lets  me  do 
anything  I  like,"  said  Gabrielle. 
"  Otto  is  so  much  nicer — don't  you 
think  so  ? " 

"  Oh,  so  much  nicer  ! "  thought 
Reata,  with  a  fresh  pang  of  regret, 
but  she  did  not  answer,  and  walked 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Otto 
would  not  have  told  her  she  was 
ridiculous,  or  answered  her  so 
roughly.  He  had  been  quite  right 
in  saying  that  his  brother  was  dif- 
ferent from  himself ;  his  eyebrows 
were  very  bushy,  and  he  had  quite 
the  stamp  of  a  heavy-dragoon  man. 
Reata  had  never  seen  a  heavy  dra- 
goon in  her  life,  but  that  did  not 
matter.  Ah,  yes  !  Otto  was  so 
courteous,  so  clever,  so  amusing,  so 
handsome,  so  everything  that  a  man 

should  be, — everything  except 

true  ! 

"  But  perhaps  Arnold  will  get 
you  the  shears,"  said  Gabrielle,  not 
receiving  any  answer  to  her  last 
remark ;  "  he  must  be  going  in 
soon  again." 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  not  likely  to 
ask  another  favour,  just  now,  from 
your  brother,"  replied  Reata,  drily  : 
"  from  your  heavy-dragoon  brother," 
she  added,  mentally. 


CHAPTER    XXX. THE    MEXICAN    MAIL. 


"If  you  have  any  letters  for  your 
friends  in  Mexico  you  will  have 
to  write  them  to-day;  they  must 
be  posted  to-morrow,  in  order  to 
catch  the  mail,"  Arnold  said  to 
Reata,  one  morning  across  the 
break  fast -table.  She  started  a 
little  as  she  looked  up  from  her 
coffee-making,  and  answered,  "  Yes, 
I  will  write  j  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten." 

No  changes  in  the  last  two  days, 
except  that  Arnold  had  driven  into 

G in  his  dog- cart,  and  had 

come  back,  not  bringing  any  shears 


for  Reata,  but  having  purchased  a 
horse  for  his  own  use,  in  place  of 
the  old  cob  which  hitherto  had 
done  double  duty  as  riding  and 
driving  horse.  Arnold  was  not 
exactly  excited  perhaps,  but  elated, 
and  satisfied  with  his  new  acquisi- 
tion, and  impatient  for  its  arrival 
next  day.  In  the  farmyard,  too, 
there  had  been  some  slight  acquisi- 
tions, not  much  influencing  any  one 
of  the  family,  but  still  events  in 
their  own  small  way.  Numberless 
chickens  had  been  hatched,  and  one 
brood  of  turkeys  was  considered 
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particularly  fine;  the  speckled  cow 
wa.-5  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of 
a  speckled  calf,  and  was  quite  as 
elated  and  satisfied  as  was  Arnold. 

The  fox  and  the  peacocks  had 
died  a  natural  death,  seeing  the 
little  encouragement  they  were 
likjly  to  meet  with.  The  subject 
had  not  been  alluded  to  again 
between  Reata  and  Arnold,  but 
she  had  found  three  more  half- 
pairs  and  one  whole  pair  of  rusty 
scissors  laid  beside  her  work-box 
ono  morning,  and  she  knew  that 
this  must  have  been  his  doing. 

"The  Mexican  mail  goes  on 
Saturday,"  said  Arnold  to  his  father 
that  day  after  breakfast,  having 
followed  him  into  his  smoking- 
room.  "  I  had  very  nearly  forgotten 
it  too." 

"Oh,  but  Reata  will  get  her 
letters  ready  in  time,"  said  the 
Baron  ;  "  she  can't  have  many  to 
write,  for  she  told  me  the  other  day 
that  all  her  relations  in  Mexico  are 
dead." 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  Fraulein 
Laekenegg,  I  was  thinking  of  our- 
selves," said  Arnold,  with  a  look  of 
preoccupation  on  his  face. 

"But  what  have  we  got  to  do 
with  Mexico,  now  that  poor  Olivia 
is " 

•'We  have  got  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  Mexico,"  his  son  interrupted. 
"  You  know,  father,  I  have  spoken  to 
you  once  or  twice  about  this  before. 
It  is  now  six  weeks  since  we  got  the 
fir^t  news  of  my  aunt's  death,  and 
it  is  quite  time  now  that  we  should 
have  heard  something  more  from 
th(  lawyers." 

"But  we  shall  hear  soon  enough, 
no  doubt,  Arnold, — too  soon,"  with 
a  deep  sigh. 

"  I  can't  understand,"  mused 
Arnold  aloud,  "  why  this  Le-Ven- 
denr  has  not  communicated  with  us 
sooner — a  matter  which  touches  our 
interests  so  nearly.  Of  course  she 
must  have  left  a  will ;  and  although 


her  fortune  could  not  come  our 
way,  still  there  must  have  been 
considerable  personal  property  to 
dispose  of,  and  we  are  her  nearest 
relations.  An  awful  bore  it  is, 
certainly,  that  getting  an  answer 
takes  such  a  time.  I  wish  I  had 
thought  of  writing  sooner,  but  I 
never  doubted  to  hear  by  this  last 
mail." 

"  But  there  are  so  many  accidents, 
Arnold ;  remember  the  letter  may 
have  got  lost.  I  recollect  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  some  one  or  other 
twenty  years  ago  going  astray,  and 
never  turning  up  again." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  postal  arrange- 
ments have  improved  since  twenty 
years ;  and  if  a  letter  has  gone 
astray,  the  more  reason  that  I 
should  write." 

"  Oh,  write  by  all  means,  if  you 
think  it  better;  and  I  certainly 
should  like  to  get  more  details 
about  poor  Olivia's  last  moments. 
I  have  spoken  to  Reata  once  or 
twice  about  it,  but  she  always  gets 
so  upset  at  once,  poor  thing,  when 
I  mention  the  subject ;  and  she 
says,  you  know,  that  she  was  not 
with  her  at  the  time." 

"  Yes,  Fraulein  Lackenegg  seems 
in  general  to  prefer  avoiding  the 
subject,"  remarked  Arnold,  reflec- 
tively; "  the  mention  of  it  always 
disturbs  her  very  much." 

"  But  that  is  quite  natural ;  she 
must  have  been  very  much  attached 
to  my  poor  cousin  Olivia." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Arnold,  dubi- 
ously ;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  "  It 
is  strange,  certainly,  that  the  only 
intimation  of  my  aunt's  death 
should  have  been  that  letter  of 
Fraulein  Lackenegg's  and  the  en- 
closed certificate  of  burial." 

"There  now,"  said  Arnold  to 
himself,  on  the  following  forenoon, 
as  he  was  sealing  up  a  long  letter 
written  upon  thin  white  paper 
edged  with  black,  "that  will  clear 
up  matters  soon.  Let  me  see, — 
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it  is  the  middle  of  April  now ;  by 
the  middle  of  June  I  must  get 
an  answer,  even  if  we  do  not  hear 
before." 

While  Arnold  in  his  father's 
writing-room  had  been  covering  his 
thin  sheets  of  paper,  Gabrielle  and 
Reata  in  the  sitting-room  were 
talking  and  working  with  the  win- 
dows open.  Reata' s  -work  dropped 
in  her  lap  pretty  often,  and  her  eyes 
wandered  to  the  open  window,  or 
every  now  and  then  to  the  pictures 
on  the  wall. 

"  Who  is  that  lady  with  the  blue 
brocaded  dress  and  the  fuzzy  hair  1 " 
she  asked  Gabrielle. 

"Oh,  that  is  one  of  our  ances- 
tresses— I  don't  exactly  know  when 
she  lived — also  an  Olivia  Boden- 
bach." 

"  Ah  !  another  Olivia  !  "  said 
Reata,  leaning  forward  and  punc- 
turing the  table  with  the  point  of 
her  needle.  "How  horribly  stern 
she  looks  !  If  one  had  a  bad  con- 
science, it  would  be  enough  to  make 
one  feel  nervous." 

"But  you  have  not  got  a  bad 
conscience,  have  you?  and  that 
Olivia  Bodenbach  was  really  a  very 
good  woman,  I  believe." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  only  her 
eyebrows  that  make  her  look  so 
stern.  So  she  was  good,  was  she  1 " 

"  Yes,  and  her  husband  broke  her 
heart  and  tormented  her  to  death, 
and  he  used  to  hold  her  out  of  the 
window  by  her  back  hair ;  at  least 
he  did  so  once  when  he  was  in  a 
rage." 

"  Then  I  think  the  picture  must 
have  been  taken  after  she  was  held 
out  of  the  window.  That  would  be 
enough,  I  should  think,  to  sour 
one's  temper  for  life.  And  where 
is  her  husband  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  is  in  the  drawing-room  : 
he  is  in  much  better  preservation, 
and  far  too  good  for  this  room." 

"  You  must  show  him  to  me  after- 
wards ;  I  am  anxious  to  make  his 


acquaintance :  he  must  have  had 
some  character." 

"  Yes,  I  will  show  him  to  you 
afterwards, — and  his  father  is  there 
too.  It  was  he,  you  know,  who  in- 
vented our  motto ;  at  least  he  did 
something  in  a  battle  once,  and  got 
his  head  cut  off,  and  was  given  it 
as  a  reward." 

"  Oh,  that  was  a  reward,  was  it  ?  " 
said  Eeata,  drily ;  then  leaning  her 
elbows  on  the  table,  she  went  on 
reflectively,  "  Sangre  pur  ne  puys 
faillir." 

"  Yes,  you  know  it  1  How  funny 
that  you  should  have  heard  it  over 
there  !  I  suppose  aunt  Olivia  told 
it  you.  That  is  uncle  Max,  you 
know,"  and  Gabrielle  pointed  to- 
wards the  small  dingy  painting  of 
Maximilian  Bodenbach  which  hung 
next  to  the  blue  brocade  lady. 
Reata  turned  her  eyes  quickly  from 
the  window  to  the  picture. 

"What  is  that?  is  that  Mr 
Boden  ?  I  fancied  it  was,  but  was 
not  sure,"  and  she  got  up,  dropping 
her  work  on  the  floor,  and  went 
close  to  the  picture  for  a  nearer 
view. 

"  Is  it  like  him?"  asked  Gabrielle. 

"  Yes,  no — I  mean  there  is  some 
likeness,"  answered  Reata,  hurried- 
ly, and  turning  her  head  still  more 
away  from  Gabrielle.  "Of  course 
he  was  much  older  when — when  I 
saw  him."  While  she  was  still 
standing  before  the  picture,  Arnold 
came  into  the  room. 

"Papa  wanted  to  have  a  new 
frame  made  for  it,  and  have  it  var- 
nished, and  that  hole  in  the  left  ear 
repaired ;  but  Arnold  said  that  was 
all  stuff"  and  rubbish." 

"Did  you?"  said  Reata,  turning 
round  suddenly  with  a  swift  flash 
passing  through  her  eyes. 

"  I  daresay  I  did,"  he  answered, 
coolly.  "The  painting  is  really 
such  a  wretched  daub  that  it  is 
not  worth  spending  fifty  kreutzers 
upon." 
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"  And  that  is  what  you  call 
gratitude  ! "  Eeata  had  sat  down 
again,  and  resumed  her  work. 

"  I  never  pretended  to  call  it 
arything  of  the  kind.  Of  course 
W3  were  all  very  glad  to  get  the 
money,  but  there  was  nothing  so 
very  surprising  about  it,  consider- 
ing how  nearly  related  we  were. 
B  it  what  has  that  got  to  do  with 
a  piece  of  sentiment  like  framing 
a  picture?" 

Reata  stitched  on  in  silence  for  a 
minute,  and  then  raising  her  head 
and  dropping  her  hands  into  her 
lap,  she  said  abruptly — 

"  I  suppose  you  owe  him  a  grudge 
because  of  the  conditions  of  the 
will?" 

Arnold  was  taken  aback  ;  he  had 
not  supposed  that  Fraulein  Lacken- 
egg  knew  anything  about  the  con- 
d^tions  of  the  will,  otherwise  she 
would  hardly  have  been  so  simple 
a,s  to  suppose  that  Otto  would 
marry  her,  for  this  was  the  upshot 
in  Arnold's  mind  of  all  his  obser- 
v  ition. 

"The  conditions  of  the  will!" 
h-3  repeated,  with  a  slight  degree  of 
h  Mightiness  in  his  tone;  "I  really 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  your 
n  eaning." 

"I  thought  perhaps  that  you 
mightn't  like  the  sermon  which  is 
p  -eached  to  you  in  it  on  the  sub- 
ject of  purity  of  blood." 

"  It  was  certainly  superfluous  in 
my  case."  The  light  stress  on  the 
"  my"  irritated  Eeata  beyond  mea- 
sure. "  But  I  most  thoroughly  co- 
ii  cide  with  the  principles  upon 
which  this  condition  is  based." 

"  Oh  yes }  I  remember  now  hear- 
ing that  you  were "  She  broke 

ojf  and  her  colour  rose,  well  aware 
that  he  must  know  from  whom  her 
ii  formation  must  have  come. 

"  Remember  hearing  what  ? " 
a.^ked  Arnold,  growing  impatient. 

"That  you  were — that  you  had 
--no,  that  you  were  —  very  old- 


fashioned  and  aristocratic  in  your 
ideas." 

Arnold  calmed  down  instantane- 
ously at  this  :  it  was  rather  a  com- 
pliment to  him  than  otherwise  to 
be  called  an  old-fashioned  aristo- 
crat, even  if  it  had  not  been  in- 
tended as  such. 

"  Of  course,  Fraulein  Lackenegg," 
and  he  drew  up  his  figure  a  little 
straighter,  "it  is  not  surprising 
that  you  should  take  a  different 
view  of  the  matter;"  and  again 
there  was  an  emphasis,  however 
slight,  on  the  pronoun,  which  acted 
like  a  sting  on  Reata.  Arnold  re- 
gretted his  words  at  sight  of  the 
deep  colour  that  came  into  her 
cheeks.  She  bit  her  lip,  and  then 
looking  up  at  him,  answered  quick- 
ly, "  Then  of  course  you  think  that 
everything  must  be  sacrificed  to 
birth  and  fortune?" 

"Not  to  fortune,  but  to  birth." 

"  Everything  invariably  ? "  she 
asked,  following  him  with  her  eyes 
as  he  moved  away  from  the  table. 

"Everything  invariably,  as  long 
as  it  does  not  involve  a  breach  of 
honour." 

"  Strange  how  ready  men  are  to 
give  up  everything  for  their  special 
idol ! "  said  Reata  aloud,  in  bitter 
reflection  ;  then  to  herself  she  added 
still  more  bitterly,  "  Do  they  ever 
sacrifice  everything  to  love,  I  won- 
der?" 

"  Women,  too,  I  suppose,"  he  re- 
plied, smiling  a  little  in  spite  of 
himself.  "You  don't  suppose  that 
they  do  not  care  about  birth  and 
fortune  just  as  much  as  we  do  ;  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  when  they  have  got 
both,  and  then  they  can  afford  to 
appear  indifferent." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  you  are  wrong  ! "  she 
began  vehemently,  and  then  checked 
herself. 

"What  then  do  they  care  for?" 
he  asked  from  the  window  embras- 
ure, leaning  back  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  looking  amused. 
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What  was  she  to  answer1?  She 
hung  her  head  a  little ;  she  could 
not  well  speak  the  thought  in  her 
mind.  "  Oh,  for  other  things,"  she 
answered,  evasively;  and  he  stroked 
his  moustache  and  smiled  again 
slightly. 

"  Why  are  you  disputing?"  asked 
Gabrielle,  who  began  to  find  the 
conversation  rather  tiresome.  "Is 
it  still  about  uncle  Max's  will  1 " 

Nobody  answered;  indeed,  Ga- 
brielle's  queries  often  remained  un- 
answered. 

"  Uncle  Max's  will  is  so  funny, 
isn't  it  ?  I  tried  to  read  it,  but  I 
could  not  understand  it  a  bit.  I 
wonder  if  aunt  Olivia's  will  is  also 
like  that?  Do  you  think  it  is?" 
The  question  addressed  to  nobody 
in  particular. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
say  what  aunt  Olivia's  will  may  be 
like,"  replied  Arnold,  "  especially  as 
we  are  as  yet  perfectly  ignorant  of 
whether  she  has  made  a  will  at  all;" 
and  he  looked  towards  Reata  as  if 
half  expecting  her  to  speak.  Hith- 
erto she  had  volunteered  no  infor- 
mation on  the  point,  but  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  she 
knew  something  of  it,  especially  as, 
in  all  likelihood,  she  would  have 
had  an  actual  interest  in  it.  But  if 
she  knew  anything  she  was  not  in- 
clined to  speak  of  it.  Her  head  re- 
mained bent  over  her  embroidery, 
and  her  eyes  fastened  on  the  pat- 
tern she  was  following. 

"  It  is  certainly  strange,"  exclaim- 
ed Arnold,  after  pausing  for  a  second 
and  trying  another  shot  —  "  very 
strange  that  we  should  not  have 
heard  from  Miss  Bodenbach's  law- 
yers yet !  That  Monsieur  Le-Ven- 
deur  ought  to  have  written  before 
this." 

"  What  do  you  want  him  to  write 
to  you  about  ?  Do  you  want  to  be 
told  that  your  aunt  is  dead  again? 
Isn't  one  telling  enough  1 "  Al- 
though she  did  not  raise  her  head, 


Arnold,  who  was  watching  her  face 
curiously,  could  see  that  she  was 
dissatisfied,  perhaps  even  disturbed. 

"  Monsieur  Le- Vendeur  certainly 
ought  to  have  written,"  Arnold  re- 
peated. 

"  Ought  he  ? "  she  put  in,  with  an 
attempt  at  carelessness. 

"  Most  decidedly ;  it  is  a  positive 
want  of  respect  towards  us,  who 
represent  the  elder  branch  of  the 
family,  not  to  have  sent  us  a  formal 
announcement  of  the  event."  And 
Arnold,  as  he  expressed  this  opin- 
ion in  his  most  uncompromising 
tone  of  voice,  put  his  shoulders 
further  back,  and  his  head  further 
up,  looking  very  much  like  the 
high-nosed  aristocrat  which  Reata 
had  declared  him  to  be  from  his 
photograph. 

Down  went  Reata's  work  again, 
up  went  her  head.  "Then  why 
don't  you  assert  the  rights  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  family  of  Boden- 
bach, — you  who  apparently  consider 
yourself  its  head  ?  " 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  have 
done,"  replied  Arnold,  ignoring  the 
latter  part  of  her  speech  and  touch- 
ing his  coat-pocket,  from  whence  a 
narrow  line  of  black  -  edged  paper 
could  be  seen  peeping  out. 

"  You  have  written  ? "  she  said 
hurriedly,  and  with  the  disturbance 
and  dissatisfaction  of  a  minute  ago 
now  very  legible  on  her  face. 

"  I  have  written  to  Monsieur  Le- 
Vendeur,  and  I  am  going  down  to 
the  village  to  post  it  this  afternoon. 
It  was  for  that  I  came  in  here,  to 
ask  whether  you  had  any  letters 
ready,  as  they  could  go  by  the 
same  opportunity?" 

"  Thank  you  ;  I  shall  have  them 
ready  by  dinner-time." 

While  they  were  at  dinner,  a 
telegram  was  brought  into  the  room. 
Reata  could  not  forbear  a  shudder. 
She  would  never  be  able  to  see  a 
telegram  now,  she  thought,  without 
shuddering. 
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"The  horse  will  be  here  this 
afternoon,"  said  Arnold.  "  The  fel- 
low is  superstitious,  it  seems,  and 
had  forgotten  that  to  -  morrow  is 
F:lday.  Very  absurd  ! "  he  added, 
contemptuously,  "but  perhaps  all 
the  better  ;  I  have  no  objection  to 
having  to  wait  a  day  less." 

"You  will  let  us  come  to  the 
stables  and  see  it,  won't  you,  Ar- 
nold?" asked  Gabrielle. 

"At  what  o'clock  will  he  be 
hore?"  inquired  the  Baron. 

"At  three;  and  oh,  by  the  by, 
that  reminds  me  I  had  meant  to 
go  down  to  the  village  to  post  my 
letter;  it  will  have  to  be  in  the 
post  by  three.  The  fellow's  super- 
stition has  come  in  inconveniently 
after  all.  I  don't  very  well  know 
what  to  do,  for  I  must  be  here  when 
the  horse  comes,  and  I  do  not  much 
like  trusting  the  letter  to  the  boy." 

"I  tell  you  what,"  cried  Reata, 
in  whose  mind  a  resolution  had 
suddenly  shot  up;  "cannot  Ga- 
brielle and  I  walk  down  to  the  vil- 
lage and  post  the  letters'?  It  is 
such  lovely  weather,  and  we  are 
going  to  take  a  walk  at  any  rate." 

"  Oh  yes,  do  let  us  go  ! "  cried 
Gabrielle,  clapping  her  hands.  "It 
will  be  delightful,  and  I  shall  be 
a"ble  to  get  some  blue  worsted  for 
knitting  Cheri's  cover." 

"It  is  rather  far  for  Gabrielle," 
said  Arnold,  doubtfully. 

"  Oh  no,  don't  be  cross,  Arnold. 
I  am  quite  well  to-day,  and  we  will 
walk  slowly." 

"  I  really  think  you  had  better 
let  them  go,  Arnold,"  said  the  old 
Baron.  "I  wouldn't  know  what 
to  do  with  the  horse  when  it  came: 
I  never  can  remember  your  direc- 
tions about  rubbing  them  down, 
and  bandaging  up  the  legs,  or  how 
soon  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  drink. 
You  had  far  better  remain  here 
yourself.  I  wouldn't  like  to  be 
left  alone  with  it,"  he  added,  help- 
li-ssly. 


"  Very  well,"  said  Arnold,  with 
the  reluctance  which  he  always  felt 
to  altering  any  preconceived  plan. 

"Then  let  us  go  and  dress  at 
once,"  said  Reata,  springing  up 
with  great  readiness.  "We  had 
better  start  immediately,  so  as  not 
to  be  obliged  to  hurry." 

"Now,  your  letter,  please,"  said 
Reata,  coming  down  a  few  minutes 
later,  still  breathless  with  the  haste 
with  which  she  had  dressed. 

Arnold  drew  the  black  -  edged 
envelope  out  of  his  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  his  sister,  not  seeingr 
or  not  wanting  to  see,  Reata's  half- 
stretched-out  hand. 

Ficha  was  barking  impatiently 
on  the  steps  outside,  and  Cheri's 
plaintive  remonstrances  at  the  delay 
could  be  heard  through  the  open 
window. 

A  quick  flush  passed  over  Reata's 
face  as  Arnold  handed  the  letter  to 
Gabrielle  past  her.  "  Come,  let  us 
get  off,"  she  cried,  moving  towards 
the  door. 

"  Do  not  let  Gabrielle  walk  too 
fast,"  said  the  Baron,  coming  after 
her. 

"No,  I  will  take  care  of  her," 
said  Reata,  turning  her  head  back. 
What  was  there  in  her  eyes  that 
inspired  Arnold  with  a  sudden  but 
vague  distrust  1  Nothing  he  could 
put  into  words,  or  would  deign  to 
credit — merely  a  passing  thought. 

He  called  after  the  two  girls  as 
they  reached  the  front  door.  "  Re- 
member, Gabrielle,  to  bring  me  a 
receipt  for  the  letter;  it  is  to  be 
registered.  Do  you  understand?" 
And  then  they  were  gone. 

The  way  to  the  village  led  down 
hill,  through  a  long  winding  lane, 
with  high  banks  on  either  side,  and 
hawthorn  hedges,  untidy  and  pic- 
turesque, not  in  flower  yet,  showing 
only  their  fresh,  deep- cut,  tender 
leaves,  and  just  a  few  of  those  which 
stood  up  high  on  the  bank  holding 
up  tiny  clusters  of  minute  round 
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buds,  white  or  pink  tinted,  or  per- 
haps as  yet  still  faintly  greenish ; 
and  every  now  and  then  a  great 
straggling  bramble-bush,  which  had 
roughly  forced  itself  in  between 
them,  stretched  its  sprawling,  naked, 
black  arms  unceremoniously  across 
the  yielding  hawthorn  boughs.  At 
another  time  Reata  would  have 
liked  to  stop  and  fill  her  hands 
with  the  cowslips  that  grew  tall 
and  golden  under  the  hedges  with 
their  drooping  heads  clear  of  the 
thick,  closely-grown  grasses,  where 
all  the  tangle  of  little  modest  flowers 
— sorrel  and  eyebright  and  daisies 
— clustered  richly,  not  able  to  do 
more  than  peep  out  from  their  hid- 
ing-places ;  all  turning  their  laugh- 
ing faces  towards  the  sun,  all  court- 
ing its  rays,  and  greedily  drinking 
in  the  warmth,  as  yet  still  softly 
caressing,  but  soon  to  turn  to  the 
parching  summer  heat  which  will 
make  them,  droop  and  bleach  under 
its  heavy  breath.  To-day  Reata 
walked  on  steadily,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  she  did  not  quite  re- 
member her  promise  of  not  hurry- 
ing Gabrielle ;  but  the  air  was  so 
soft  and  fresh  and  enliven:ng,  the 
day  was  so  bright  with  a  thousand 
beauties,  that  Gabrielle  herself  never 
thought  of  resting  by  the  way. 
Ficha  and  Cheri,  happy  in  the  sun- 
shine and  in  each  other's  society, 
and  spurred  on  to  a  spirit  of  ad- 
venture by  the  sight  of  the  count- 
less little  openings  in  the  side  of 
the  red-brown  earth  of  the  banks — 
openings  which  instinct  and  expe- 
rience alike  has  taught  them  are 
the  habitations  of  their  natural 
enemies  and  rightful  victims,  the 
field-mice  —  scamper  in  a  foolish 
headlong  fashion  up  and  down  the 
steep  sloping  sides,  snuffing  at  every 
hole  with  bloodthirsty  eagerness,  in 
a  manner  sufficient  to  make  all  the 
little  inhabitants  within  withdraw 
in  quaking  terror  to  their  inmost 
fastnesses.  They  linger  long  and 


lovingly  round  the  mouse-holes,  but 
in  vain ;  not  even  the  sight  of  a 
single  little  pink  snout  or  of  the 
tip  of  a  little  wiry  tail  rewards  their 
untiring  and  ferocious  energy;  the 
field-mice  are  too  wise  for  that.  The 
mistresses  are  far  ahead.  Reata's 
voice  comes  ringing  up  through 
the  lane,  "  Ficha,  Ficha,  Ficha  !  " 
The  two  start,  listen,  abandon  the 
hopes  of  mice,  conie  springing  off 
the  bank,  bringing  down  the  loose 
earth-clods  with  them ;  and  then 
putting  out  their  full  speed  they 
race  along,  shooting  past  their  mis- 
tresses with  a  headlong  rush,  unable 
to  draw  up  at  once  in  their  mad 
pace. 

"  How  strange  your  brother  Ar- 
nold is  sometimes ! "  Reata  said 
suddenly  to  Gabrielle. 

"  He  is  dreadfully  severe  some- 
times ;  I  suppose  that  is  what  you 
mean." 

"Well,  no;  he  could  hardly  be 
severe  with  me,"  said  Reata,  as  she 
made  a  snatch  at  a  large  white  an- 
emone in  passing.  "  I  daresay  he 
would  be  if  he  could,  but  luckily 
he  has  no  right.  I  don't  mean 
that,  but  it  is  his  being  so  unequal 
in  his  manner :  sometimes  he  is  al- 
most pleasant  to  talk  to,  and  then 
suddenly,  nobody  knows  why,  he 
takes  offence  at  some  absurd  trifle, 
and  gets  his  head  up  among  the 
clouds,  and  after  that  you  might  as 
well  try  to  talk  to  an  iceberg." 

"Don't  you  like  Arnold?"  in- 
quired Gabrielle. 

"Yes— I  think  I  like  him  — 
rather;  that  is  to  say,  I  certainly 
do  not  dislike  him.  There  is  some- 
thing noble  about  him  in  spite  of 
his  exaggerated  ideas :  I  always 
said  there  was,  from  the  first  time 
I  saw  his  photograph ;  and  I  don't 
think,"  she  added,  speaking  half 
to  herself,  as  she  kicked  on  a  little 
round  grey  pebble  down  the  hill — 
"  I  don't  thiuk  it  is  merely  the  eye- 
brows and  the  moustache." 
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"  But  Otto  is  much  nicer,  isn't 
he?"  said  Gabrielle,  who  never 
l«>st  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming 
Ler  preference  for  her  younger 
"brother.  "  Everybody  likes  him 
letter, — that  is,  everybody  except 
ILermiue.  I  can  never  get  her  to 
agree  with  me  about  that." 

"  Fi'-ha,  you  heartless  puppy,  how 
can  you  bark  at  a  new-born  lamb?" 
cried  Reata,  running  forward ;  "  how 
vauld  you  like  to  be  barked  at  if 
you  were  only  an  hour  old?" 

They  had  come  to  the  end  of  the 
line,  and  were  crossing  the  wide 
i  leadow,  beyond  which  lay  the  vil- 
Itge — a  meadow  in  its  first  green 
juiciness,  smiling  and  smooth  as  a 
meadow  should  be,  and  dotted  over 
with  sheep.  Here  in  the  fore- 
ground, close  to  the  path,  a  very 
young  lamb  was  standing  near  its 
anxious  mother,  with  Ficha  and 
Cheri  exercising  all  the  power  of 
their  lungs  at  the  family  group, 
probably  trying  to  make  up  for  the 
oisippointinent  about  the  field-mice. 
The  old  sheep  tossed  her  head  indig- 
nantly;  the  new-born  infant  looked 
s  mused,  and  made  weak,  awkward 
rashes  at  its  persecutors,  too  young 
to  know  fear, — too  young  altogether, 
poor,  ugly,  awkward  little  thing — 
ugly  with  the  ugliness  of  first  youth, 
staggering  about  on  its  unsteady 
legs,  stumbling  over  its  own  feet, 
Whatever  poets  may  say  as  to  the 
invariable  charm  of  youth,  youth 
f  nd  beauty  do  not  always  go  hand 
in  hand.  What  can  be  uglier  than 
very  young  lambs,  or  birds,  or  frogs, 

<  >r  babies  ?     Only  this  is  not  quite 

<  orrect,  at  least  so  far  as  the  frogs 
;j-e  concerned,  for  they  never  can 
Become   handsome   under   any  cir- 
( umstances. 

"We  are  in  plenty  time,"  said 
.  }eata,  as  they  walked  up  the  vil- 
lage street.  "  There  are  still  twenty 
minutes  to  three,  and  we  need  not 
liurry." 

A  village  like  most  of  the  Sty- 


rian  villages; — clean,  whitewashed 
houses,  with  square,  deep-set  win- 
dows;  a  little  church,  whitewashed 
like  the  houses,  but  with  its  slender 
spire  gleaming  in  the  sunshine  far 
above  their  roofs,  standing  back 
from  the  street,  amid  its  grass-grown 
bury  ing-ground.  Then  further  on 
came  the  inn,  designated  outside 
as  "  Gasthaus  zum  wilden  Mann," 
bearing  a  large  and  hideous  repre- 
sentation of  an  individual  of  the 
colour  of  a  Red  Indian  and  the 
physiognomy  of  a  gorilla,  in  no  par- 
ticular costume  to  speak  of,  making 
a  lively  and  incredible  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  flourishing  a  young  fir- 
tree  torn  out  by  the  roots  over  his 
head — this  painted  on  the  white- 
wash of  the  wall.  Alongside,  half- 
a-dozen  large  horse-chestnut  trees, 
with  their  buds  just  beginning  to 
get  yellow  and  gummy,  and  a  row 
of  coarse  primitive  wooden  tables 
and  benches  driven  into  the  ground 
as  fixtures ;  here  and  there  a  glass 
of  beer  standing  on  the  table,  and  a 
carter  taking  his  afternoon  draught. 
But  this  is  not  the  hour  for  loung- 
ing; the  inn  is  empty  and  quiet, 
the  whole  village  street  is  very 
quiet,  the  people  are  out  busy  in 
the  fields,  but  by-and-by,  when  they 
have  done  their  work,  the  street  and 
the  benches  under  the  horse-chest- 
nuts will  be  crowded  and  noisy 
enough.  The  servant-girl,  with  her 
white  apron,  is  leaning  with  crossed 
arms  in  the  doorway  of  the  inn. 
She  calls  out,  "  Kuss'  die  Hand 
Baronesse"  as  the  two  girls  pass. 
The  village  pump,  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  is  spouting  its 
crystal  water  merrily  into  the  great 
wooden  trough  below,  making  a 
pleasant  murmur  in  the  still  air. 
They  pass  the  village  school,  through 
whose  open  windows  droning  nasal 
sounds  are  pouring  forth  in  mono- 
tonous sameness.  The  Pfarrer, 
with  a  large  book  under  his  arm, 
is  just  opening  the  door  of  the 
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sclioolhouse.  He  takes  off  his  hat 
courteously  to  the  ladies  and  passes 
in.  They  are  very  near  the  end  of 
the  street  now,  where  the  post-office 
stands,  the  last  house  in  the  row — 
post-office  and  tobacco-shop  in  one, 
decorated  and  designated  by  the 
double-headed  black  Austrian  eagle 
upon  flaming  yellow  ground.  Ga- 
brielle  was  walking  slow  and  lagging- 
ly.  Eeata,  too,  had  stopped  hurry- 
ing :  she  did  not  look  about  her, 
she  did  not  speak,  hardly  answer- 
ing Gabrielle's  remarks.  During 
all  the  walk  she  had  talked  gaily 
enough — had  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be 
in  unnaturally  high  spirits.  Now 
that  they  were  in  the  village,  and 
drawing  near  to  that  last  house  in 
the  row,  with  the  Austrian  eagle 
outside,  she  grew  silent  and  ab- 
stracted. 

"  You  are  tired,"  she  said  to  Ga- 
brielle, stopping  short  when  they 
were  within  six  paces  of  the  post- 
office — not  looking  at  Gabrielle  at 
all,  but  at  a  thrush  in  a  coarse 
wicker-cage  hanging  in  the  window 
of  the  house  opposite. 

"  Yes,  I  am  tired,"  said  Gabrielle, 
rather  dismally. 

"  Sit  down  on  the  bench  here," 
said  Reata,  with  an  imperative  mo- 
tion, "  and  give  me  the  letter ;  I 
will  post  it  for  you." 

•There  was  a  wooden  bench  out- 
side the  post-office.  Most  of  the 
houses  had  benches  beside  their 
doors.  The  village  street  lay  in 
the  whole  length  of  its  perspective 
before  them ;  the  gleaming  church- 
spire,  the  little  group  of  horse- 
chestnuts,  the  servant-girl  with  her 
white  apron  looking  after  the  two 
ladies,  the  carters  lounging  out 
from  their  beer  back  to  their  carts, 
the  sun  catching  the  light  on  the 
spouting  water  from  the  village 
pump,  but  its  murmur  not  reach- 
ing them  here. 

Gabrielle  sat  down  on  the  wooden 
bench  with  unhesitating  obedience. 


She  usually  did  what  she  was  told, 
and  had  got  into  the  habit  of  al- 
ways doing  what  Reata  told  her 
to  do.  She  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  then  she  put  her  hand  in  her 
pocket  and  pulled  out  Arnold's 
envelope.  "  Here  is  the  letter  : 
Arnold  said  it  was  to  be  registered, 
you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Reata,  tak- 
ing the  black-edged  envelope  from 
Gabrielle's  hand,  and  as  she  took 
it  the  colour  flashed  suddenly  into 
her  face.  "  We  have  been  walk- 
ing too  fast,  Gabrielle,  and  it  is  my 
fault, — it  is  so  wrong  of  me  to  have 
hurried  you,"  and  she  bent  down 
and  gave  Gabrielle  a  quick  kiss  on 
the  forehead. 

The  door  of  the  post-office  was 
open,  a  bricklaid  passage  within, 
and  at  the  end  an  inner  door  with 
a  second  and  smaller  edition  of  the 
double-headed  eagle.  Reata  stepped 
in  by  the  first  door,  then  turned  and 
stopped,  almost  hesitating.  She 
looked  at  Gabrielle,  she  looked 
down  at  the  black- edged  envelope 
in  her  hand.  "  Don't  let  the  dogs 
follow  me,  they  would  be  a  bore," 
she  said,  and  then  without  look- 
ing again  at  Gabrielle,  she  turned 
quickly  and  walked  in. 

Gabrielle  sat  listlessly  leaning 
back  against  the  wall;  the  thrush 
in  the  wicker-cage  opposite  stuck 
its  head  through  the  bars  and 
looked  at  her  inquisitively;  the 
school-door  opened  and  poured  out 
a  straggling  mass  of  boys  and  girls  ; 
the  sound  of  a  Styrian  Landler, 
sung  high  and  shrill,  came  from 
the  window  of  the  neighbouring 
house.  Gabrielle  thought  wearily 
of  the  long  way  home  up-hill 
through  the  lane.  She  wished  she 
was  back  home  ;  she  would  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  go  to  the  village 
again,  she  thought.  Ficha  and 
Cheri  have  been  trying  to  get  some 
fun  out  of  the  school  children  by 
barking  indiscriminately  at  them, 
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and  have  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
frighten  a  small  boy  to  the  extent 
of  making  him  fall  down  on  the 
top  of  his  slate,  and  set  up  a  howl. 
Gabrielle  makes  a  feeble  effort  to 
r3call  the  dogs,  but  is  not  attended 
t:>  j  she  hears  the  inner  door  open 
and  shut  again,  and  Reata  comes 
cut.  Her  cheeks  are  red  and  burn- 
ing, and  she  holds  up  her  hands  as 
if  to  cool  them,  as  she  sits  down  on 
the  bench. 

"  How  hot  you  look  ! "  exclaims 
Gabrielle.  It  struck  her  that  there 
vvras  something  very  unusual  in  the 
ether's  face. 

"Oh,  it  was  horribly  stuffy  in 
that  little  room  there;  I  could 
hardly  breathe." 

By  the  time  they  had  got  back 
to  the  avenue,  Gabrielle  was  lean- 
ing on  Reata's  arm  very  much 
exhausted  by  her  expedition.  Ar- 
nold met  them  half-way  down  the 
avenue.  "  Here  you  are  at  last. 
What  a  time  you  have  been  !  Did 
you  post  my  letter  all  safe,  Gabri- 
Idle  ]  Where  is  the  receipt  ?  " 

"  Reata  has  got  it ;  it  is  all 
right." 

Arnold  turned  to  Reata  and  held 
out  his  hand.  She  was  already 
•fumbling  cautiously  in  her  pocket, 
;ind  after  a  few  seconds'  delay 
brought  out  the  desired  receipt. 

" Le-Vendeur,  Mexico"  &c.,  read 
Arnold,  and  then  folded  away  the 
little  slip  of  paper  in  his  pocket- 
book.  Reata  had  turned  away  her 
face,  so  that  he  could  not  see  it. 
"Now  you  must  come  and  see 
my  horse;  it  came  half  an  hour 
ago." 

"  Oh,  Arnold,  I  am  far  too  tired, 
[  cannot  walk  any  more  ;  the  road 
;;o  the  village  seems  to  have  got  so 
much  longer  than  it  used  to  be." 

"  Why,  how  knocked  up  you 
,ook  !  "  said  Arnold,  inspecting  his 
sister  for  the  first  time,  and  then 
Looking  half  reproachfully  at  Reata. 
•'  You  have  been  walking  too  fast ; 


go  into  the  house  and  lie  down  at 
once,  and  I  will  show  you  the  horse 
to-morrow." 

The  colour  in  Reata's  face  deep- 
ened, but  she  made  no  answer. 

"  But  Reata  will  go  with  you  to 
see  the  horse :  she  is  so  fond  of 
horses,  and  she  was  just  saying 
that  she  was  anxious  to  see  it ; 
didn't  you,  Reata  T' 

Arnold  was  only  too  glad  to  find 
anybody  willing  to  take  interest  in 
his  new  acquisition,  and  as  Gabri- 
elle went  into  the  house  they  two 
walked  off  towards  the  stables. 
The  nearest  way  to  the  stables  lay 
through  the  garden,  and  towards 
the  garden  they  were  moving — 
Reata,  under  the  influence  of  some 
preoccupation,  not  noticing  their 
direction. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  something 
about  horses,  being  a  Mexican," 
Arnold  was  saying. 

"  Oh  yes,  very "  she  answered 

vaguely ;  and  then  started,  for  they 
had  reached  the  garden  gate,  and 
Arnold  was  holding  it  open  for  her. 
She  had  never  gone  through  the 
garden  since  that  morning  of  day- 
dreams ;  she  could  never  go  through 
it  again  she  had  told  herself  thou- 
sands of  times, — the  surroundings 
would  be  too  painful  to  her.  She 
would  find  it  infinitely  preferable 
to  walk  over  red-hot  coals  than  to 
tread  those  gravel  -  walks  again  ; 
and  now  here  she  was  at  the  very 
gate,  on  the  very  brink  of  this 
place  of  torture,  with  a  tall  man 
holding  open  the  gate  for  her  to 
pass  in — a  man  who  looked  as  if 
he  would  not  understand  any  sen- 
timental objections,  and  who  was 
already  beginning  to  show  surprise 
at  her  hesitation. 

"  Oh,  but  I  did  not  mean  to  go 
in  here,"  she  began  lamely,  and 
then  she  caught  the  astonished 
look  in  his  eyes  and  stopped. 
"  Heavens  !  how  big  and  uncom- 
promising he  looks,  and  how  bushy 
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his  eyebrows  are  !  "  and  just  to-day 
she  felt  less  able  to  resist,  perhaps 
because  of  something  which  weighed 
on  her  conscience :  she  yielded  to 
fate,  and  went  in,  looking  rather 
crestfallen.  She  did  not  walk  with 
her  usual  elastic  step — rather  she 
slank  up  the  middle  walk,  think- 
ing that  she  felt  like  a  lamb  being 
led  to  the  slaughter,  and  carefully 
avoiding  to  look  at  the  lilac-bushes, 
and  the  stone  bench,  and  the  cro- 
cus-bed ;  she  would  at  least  spare 
herself  that  pain.  But  it  seemed 
out  of  a  spirit  of  contradiction  that 
fate  and  Arnold  were  not  inclined 
to  spare  her  any  pain.  Just  at  the 
crocus -bed  Arnold  stopped,  and 
pointed  out  to  her  that  the  flowers 
were  nearly  over,  and  that  he  ought 
to  see  about  getting  some  others 
put  in  their  place.  "  Last  year  we 
had  double  daisies,  but  they  didn't 
make  enough  show.  I  think  mari- 
golds or  stocks  would  be  better." 

"Oh  yes,  I  daresay,"  she  an- 
swered, hurriedly;  "but  I  don't 
know  anything  about  your  Euro- 
pean flowers, — it  is  no  use  asking 
me." 

Eeata  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  the  gate  at  the  other  end  of 
the  garden  fell  shut  behind  them, 
and  said  to  herself  that  she  had 
gone  through  a  great  deal  that 
day. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  him  1  " 
asked  Arnold,  after  watching  her 
as  she  walked  into  the  stall,  and 
patted  the  neck  of  the  greedily- 
munching  animal,  who  hardly  raised 
his  nose  to  be  inspected. 

"  Yes,  I  like  him ;  I  am  always 
fond  of  horses." 

"  It  is  the  best  horse  I  have  had 
since  I  left  the  army,  and  I  picked 
him  up  wonderfully  cheap  :  it  will 
be  refreshing  to  have  a  real  horse 
to  ride  again,  instead  of  a  broken- 
down  screw." 

"Then  why  didn't  you  get  a 
real  horse  long  ago?"  she  asked, 


inadvertently,  standing  with  her 
hand  upon  the  bay's  mane. 

"  Because  I  could  not  afford  it," 
said  Arnold,  shortly. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  for- 
got," and  she  looked  away  in  some 
embarrassment. 

There  was  a  minute's  silence : 
Arnold  walked  up  to  the  horsed 
head,  and  began  putting  the  cover- 
ing over  its  back  again.  Eeata 
stepped  out  of  the  stall,  and  sat 
down  on  an  empty  packing-case 
that  stood  upside  down  on  the 
straw. 

"  Is  the  horse  up  to  your  weight  V 
she  asked  next. 

"Up  to  my  weight1?  I  should 
think  so,"  he  replied,  looking 
amusedly  at  her  over  the  horse's 
back.  "  What  makes  you  ask 
that  1  Look  " — laying  the  palm  of 
his  hand  on  the  bay's  substantial 
shoulders  —  "that  would  carry  a 
man  even  half  a  stone  heavier  than 
I  am.  It  is  a  lovely  back,  I  assure 
you ;  don't  you  think  so  ? " 

"  I  don't  understand  anything 
about  that ;  and  I  don't  see  what 
is  lovely  about  the  back — it  seems 
to  me  that  all  horses'  backs  are 
alike." 

Arnold  broke  into  a  laugh :  his 
fancy  was  tickled  by  the  expression 
of  this  very  feminine  opinion. 

"  I  only  asked,"  said  Eeata,  not 
much  discomfited  by  his  laughter, 
"  because  you  look  so  big,  and  I 
thought  you  required  a  bigger  horse." 

"  But  I  am  not  so  heavy  as  I 
look  ;  it  is  my  beard  that  makes 
me  look  so,  and  a  beard  weighs 
nothing.  Besides,  the  horse  isn't 
a  small  one ;  fifteen  three  is  as 
much  as  I  should  ever  require." 

"  But  fifteen  three  is  just  Mara- 
quita's  height,  isn't  it  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so ;  but  what  of 
thaU" 

"Oh,  I  thought  Maraquita  was 
too  light  for  your  weight." 

"  What  on  earth  made  you  think 
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so  ]  and  how  on  earth  did  you  ever 
come  to  think  of  my  weight  in  con- 
nection with  Maraquita?" 

Reata  looked  down,  and  stirred 
the  straw  with  her  feet ;  she  could 
not  tell  him  from  whom  her  infor- 
mation had  come. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  don't  like  my 
horse,"  said  Arnold,  as  she  made 
no  answer ;  "  you  seem  inclined  to 
make  so  many  objections  to  it." 

"  Nonsense !  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken ;  only  I  know  nothing  about 
horses'  legs  and  backs,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  can  only  see  when 
it  is  pretty,  and  you  cannot  deny 
that  it  is  not  so  pretty  as  Mara- 
quita." 

"Maraquita!"  repeated  Arnold, 
in  a  tone  of  surprise ;  "oh,  she 
belongs  to  quite  a  different  cate- 
gory !  My  bay  is  a  good  enough 
horse  in  its  way,  but  not  a  quarter 
ol  Maraquita's  value ;  the  sort  of 
horse  I  never  could  aspire  to  at 
present,  nor  Otto  either,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  lucky  chance  that 
came  in  his  way." 

"  Then  you  would  have  cared  to 
have  Maraquita  after  all,  and  you 
sj.y  you  would  not  have  been  too 
heavy  for  her?"  asked  Reata,  hur- 
riedly. 

"  Cared  ! "  The  tone  of  Arnold's 
voice  expressed  volumes. 

"You  were  to  have  had  her,  it 
was  quite  settled,"  she  said,  watch- 
ing to  see  what  effect  her  words 
would  have  upon  him.  "  Did  your 
brother  never  tell  you  so?"  The 
words  came  out  before  she  knew ; 
s  le  had  intended  never  to  speak  of 
Otto  of  her  own  free  will. 

Arnold  took  his  hand  from  off 
t  le  bay's  shoulders  and  transferred 
it-  to  his  pocket ;  he  looked  at  her 
i;i  surprise.  "Told  me  what?  "he 
siid,  almost  sternly;  and  again  she 
f  .'It  the  weight  of  that  something 
on  her  conscience,  and  that  other 
SDmething  in  her  pocket,  and  was 
obliged  to  reply. 


"  Oh,  your  aunt  wanted  to  send 
you  Maraquita,  to  make  up  for  your 
not  having  come  out  to  Mexico ; 
but  your  brother  thought  that  you 
would  not  care,  or  could  not  use 
her  —  or  something."  She  spoke 
hesitatingly,  colouring,  looking  down 
at  the  straw  at  her  feet,  and  then, 
as  he  gave  no  answer  —  "he  is 
angry,"  she  said  to  herself,  "and  will 
hate  his  aunt  because  she  has  not 
given  him  a  horse."  "  Please,  don't 
be  angry,"  she  said,  half  timidly  ; 
"  your  aunt  was  very  anxious  to 
send  you  something,  but  she  could 
not  think  of  anything  else  at  the 
last  moment."  And  then  she  raised 
her  eyes  from  the  straw  to  his 
face. 

"  Angry  with  an  old  lady  whom 
I  never  saw,  and  who  is  dead  now  ! 
I  should  think  not ;  but  how  could 

Otto ?  He  might  have  known 

that  T  would  have  given  him  the 

horse  if "  and  then  he  checked 

himself  suddenly  and  drew  himself 
up.  Of  anger  properly  there  was 
none  in  his  face,  but  a  height  of 
supreme  contempt  in  his  eyes, 
about  every  feature,  and  his  sun- 
burnt colour  had  deepened  by  a 
shade. 

Reata  took  in  these  signs  at  a 
glance,  and  looked  away  again. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Was 
not  the  recollection  of  that  day 
when  they  sat  on  the  water-trough 
in  the  grass  paddock  rising  in  her 
mind?  All  Otto's  plausible,  wejl- 
varnished,  softly  turned  excuses 
and  reasons,  were  they  not  ringing 
in  her  ears,  and  making  her  blush 
for  him  ?  No  longer  soft  and  plau- 
sible, but  in  all  their  bareness  of 
paltry  selfishness.  "  And  how 
dreadful  it  must  be  to  be  looked  at 
in  that  contemptuous  manner ! " 
she  thought,  glancing  at  Arnold's 
upright  figure.  "Would  he  look 
at  me  with  that  withering  scorn,  if 
he  knew  what  I  had  done  ? "  And 
Reata,  as  she  bent  down  lower  to 
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hide  her  face,  felt  almost  that  if  she 
had  seen  that  look  before,  she  would 
not  have  done  what  she  had  done 
that  day. 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  told  you,"  she 
said,  desperately. 

"It  is  of  no  consequence  what- 
ever," was  the  answer  given  some- 
what coldly,  and  Arnold  turned 
away  and  appeared  to  be  narrowly 
examining  the  quality  of  the  oats 
in  the  manger.  "  Perhaps  Otto  is 
right  after  all ;  it  certainly  is  of 
much  greater  consequence  to  him 
to  have  a  handsome  horse  than  it 
can  be  to  me,  and  no  doubt  Mara- 
quita  would  have  been  rather  out  of 
place  here."  His  tone  had  an  as- 
sumption of  carelessness  in  it,  as 
if  determined  to  treat  the  whole 
matter  en  bagatelle ;  but  human 
nature  is  but  human  nature  after 
all,  and  Arnold  could  not  forbear 
throwing  a  somewhat  disparaging 
glance  at  the  general  shape  of  the 
quietly  feeding  animal,  mentally 
comparing  him  to  the  beautiful 
Maraquita. 

"Then  he  is  noble  after  all," 
thought  Eeata  ;  "  he  wants  to  shield 
his  brother."  But  to  his  last  re- 
mark she  made  no  reply. 


As  she  was  passing  the  open 
door  of  the  sitting-room,  Gabrielle 
called  out  to  her,  "  Do  come  in, 
Eeata,  and  tell  me  all  about  the 
horse." 

"  I  shall  come  in  five  minutes," 
she  called  back,  and  then  flew  up 
the  staircase  to  her  room.  She  closed 
the  door,  bolted  it,  locked  it,  then 
rushed  to  the  window,  and  pulling 
down  the  blind  with  a  jerk,  dark- 
ened the  room.  She  was  doing 
everything  in  feverish  haste.  She 
struck  a  light,  but  her  hand  shook 
so  with  her  haste  that  she  could 
hardly  hold  the  match  to  the  candle. 
Then  quickly  she  pulled  out  of  her 
pocket  a  paper,  a  large  black-edged 
envelope,  and  without  looking  at  it, 
she  held  it  out  to  the  candle  till  the 
little  flickering  flame  seized  upon  it, 
and,  burning  high  and  suiokily, 
consumed  it  with  a  ready  tongue. 
She  held  it  with  her  head  averted, 
as  if  she  dared  not  look  the  yellow- 
blue  light  in  the  face.  She  held 
it  till  the  burning  heat  stung  her 
fingers,  and  then  she  flung  the  last 
curling  remnant  down  on  the  floor, 
and  watched  it  as  it  smouldered  and 
shrivelled  away  into  nothing  before 
her  eyes. 
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THE  attentioD  of  the  world  has 
lately  been  recalled  in  a  very  forcible 
and  melancholy  way  to  the  great 
family  romance  which  has  more  or 
less  attracted  its  interest  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years — the  romance  which 
began  with  the  young  Corsican 
artillery  officer  who  had  so  large  a 
band  of  kindred  to  push  on  and 
help  in  the  world,  when  affairs 
were  at  their  worst  in  France.  A 
hundred  years  ago  Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte was  a  harmless,  undistin- 
guished boy;  and  the  old  world, 
with  all  its  picturesque  injustices, 
its  seignorial  rights,  and  popular 
visions,  pursued  its  way,  undis- 
turbed by  visions  of  retribution. 
Since  then  there  have  been  two 
Empires  full  of  splendour  and  com- 
motion—  there  have  been  all  the 
tragic  alternations  of  triumph  and 
downfall  which  a  great  drama  de- 
mands. What  was  gained  at  a 
stroke  has  more  than  once,  to  all 
appearance,  been  lost  by  a  blow  al- 
most as  unexpected  ;  and  twice  over, 
the  race  which  has  had  so  wonder- 
ful yet  so  brief  a  career,  has  seemed 
to  die  out  in  the  person  of  a  young 
ai.d  blameless  heir,  trained  in  paths 
oi  duty  and  honour  by  which  cer- 
tainly their  fathers  did  not  come 
to  empire.  The  young  Prince  over 
whose  untimely  grave  all  England 
sLed  tears,  not  only  of  tender  sym- 
pathy but  of  acute  remorseful  pain, 
as  half  guilty  of  the  loss  she  do- 
pi  ored,  appears  to  the  common  eye 
once  more  to  have  made  an  end 
of  the  family  and  its  hopes.  All 
was  over  for  the  Bonapartes,  people 
said,  in  the  first  shock  of  that  pain; 
ai  id  though  we  are  far  from  agree- 
i rig  in  such  an  opinion,  it  is  at  least 
clear  that  this  strange  family  has 
reached,  again,  one  of  the  periodical 
crises  in  its  career,  out  of  which  it 
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appears  all  but  impossible  that  it 
should  ever  rise.  When  we  think 
that  it  is  not  yet  a  century  since  it 
was  founded,  the  history  of  the  race 
seems  scarcely  credible ;  for  though 
its  years  of  exile  and  downfall  have 
far  exceeded  those  of  its  glory,  it  is 
no  longer  a  family  of  upstarts,  but 
one  fully  recognised  by  the  proudest 
European  royalties  as  an  actual 
dynasty,  and  a  member  of  their 
mysterious  sect  —  a  result  which 
is  more  extraordinary  than  either 
Empire.  Though  the  French  nobles 
have  held  themselves  aloof,  and 
refused  the  countenance  of  the 
Faubourg  to  ces  gens-la,  kings  have 
not  been  so  exclusive.  The  young 
Prince  Imperial,  though  with  no 
kingdom,  and  in  all  eyes  save 
those  of  his  own  party  the  most 
doubtful  hopes,  has  been  buried 
with  as  much  state  as  if  he  had 
been  the  legal  heir  of  a  unanimous 
country.  Ambassadors  from  all  the 
crowned  heads  in  Europe  followed 
his  coffin ;  his  pall  was  borne  by 
princes ;  all  the  members  of  that 
caste  which  is  the  least  easy  to 
move,  and  the  most  impossible  to 
convince,  expressed  grief,  and  put 
on  mourning  for  the  death  of  this 
hapless  lad,  in  whose  veins  ran 
none  of  their  royal  blood,  not  even 
on  his  mother's  side.  The  heir  of 
the  Bonapartes  apparently  wanted 
nothing  more,  tremendous  as  were 
the  exertions  of  the  first  great 
Bonaparte  to  secure  something 
more,  at  the  least  a  princess  mother, 
for  his  successors.  The  boy's  grand- 
mother was  no  more  than  a  French 
lady  of  the  petite  noblesse — the 
daughter  of  the  woman  whom  the 
first  Napoleon  discarded  for  his 
archduchess — his  mother  a  Spaniard 
of  good  but  not  royal  lineage.  He 
was  all  Bonaparte,  and  nothing 
2  N 
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more.  Nevertheless  lie  was  recog- 
nised as  one  of  their  own  class  by 
all  the  European  monarchs.  A 
more  remarkable  verdict  has  seldom 
been  procured  from  a  class  so  little 
open  to  logic,  and  so  unimpression- 
able. The  Cromwells  passed  away 
without  an  effort  even  to  elude 
oblivion,  and  such  a  poor  little 
shooting-star  as  a  Rienzi  had  scarce- 
ly time  to  glimmer  ere  it  was  gone; 
but  the  Bonapartes  have  made 
themselves  into  a  dynasty.  Even 
those  who  believe  the  race  to  be 
finally  ended  will  scarcely  deny 
this  remarkable  fact.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  they  say,  thought  less  of  all 
his  noble  works  than  of  founding  a 
Scotch  lairdship  for  his  descendants 
after  him,  in  which  he  failed.  But 
his  great  contemporary  succeeded 
in  his  similar  ambition.  His  con- 
-  quests  are  lost,  but  his  family  has 
remained.  Perhaps  that  imperious 
shade,  if  he  could  now  inform  us  of 
his  sentiments,  might  lament,  like 
Macbeth,  the  irony  of  these  stern 
Fates  who 

"Keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 
And  break  it  to  the  hope," — 

while  looking  on,  a  solemn  by- 
stander, to  see  the  recognition  of  his 
heir  in  the  fullest  and  most  sym- 
pathetic sense,  when  that  heir  was 
done  with  all  human  hopes  and 
honours ;  but  still  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Napoleon's  acute 
and  penetrating  eye  would  see  with 
satisfaction  that  this  recognition 
has  been  made. 

It  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  that 
the  manner  in  which  that  hapless 
but  heroic  boy  met  his  death  had 
much  to  do  with  the  honours  paid 
him ;  and  it  may  even  be  supposed 
that  a  certain  sigh  of  satisfaction  in 
having  done  with  a  family  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  dis- 
turbance gave  consolation  to  the 
sympathetic  grief  of  the  thrones 
and  dominations  and  powers  who 


presented  themselves  by  their  rep- 
resentatives at  the  funeral  of  the 
Prince  Imperial.  This,  however,  is 
a  secondary  matter  so  far  as  the 
race  is  concerned,  which  in  its  own 
consciousness  is  by  no  means  done 
with.  When  the  Empress  has  been 
added  in  her  turn  (and  few  with 
better  reason)  to  the  roll  of  those 
women  in  history,  those  queens  of 
sorrow  and  misfortune  as  much 
as  of  beauty  and  fame,  whose 
presence  throws  over  the  gravest 
chapters  of  national  life  a  certain 
enhancement  of  poetry — and  when 
her  son  is  as  far  from  us  as  his  pre- 
decessor, the  more  hapless,  less  dis- 
tinguished Napoleon,  who  perished 
of  obscurity,  as  this  happier  boy  did 
of  over-hardihood, — the  effect  will 
still  remain,  to  the  benefit  probably 
of  those  for  whom  neither  Empress 
nor  Prince  had  much  love.  The 
romance  of  the  family  has  apparent- 
ly ended  with  this  last  pure  Bona- 
parte, the  descendant  of  Hortense 
Beauharnais  and  Eugenie  de  Mon- 
tijo,  whom  all  the  world  has  recog- 
nised as  Imperial,  though  he  had 
not  a  drop  of  royal  blood  in  his 
veins  :  but  the  *  family  has  not 
ended  with  the  romance.  And  it  is 
only  now,  when  the  representative 
of  the  Napoleons,  the  legal  inheritor 
of  the  purple  which  the  first  Bona- 
parte fashioned  and  dyed  for  him- 
self, is  also — unbeloved  and  unhon- 
oured  as  he  may  be — a  prince  in 
the  more  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
an  actual  member  of  the  royal  caste 
both  by  descent  and  alliance,  that 
we  can  fully  realise  what  the  astute 
founder  of  the  family  proposed  and 
foresaw.  Napoleon  has  indeed  had 
a  greater  triumph  than  he  intended. 
Up  to  this  time  the  foundation  of  his 
house  has  been  himself  alone ;  and 
his  arbitrary  interference  with  the 
marriages  of  his  brothers,  and  the 
cruel  abandonment  of  his  own  true 
wife,  have  proved  as  unnecessary 
as  they  were  odious.  There  never 
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was  a  stranger  or  more  striking  ex- 
ample of  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  we  call  poetical  justice,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  the  tremendous 
irony  of  events,  than  that  which 
made  the  descendants  of  the  in- 
j-ired  Josephine  the  heirs  of  Napo- 
leon's empire,  setting  aside  his  own 
barbarous  contrivance  to  force  from 
f  ite  a  royal  family  of  his  own  with 
that  contempt  of  human  plans  which 
is  so  conspicuous  in  history.  It  is 
cnly  now,  however,  when  this  chap- 
tar  is  ended,  that  we  can  begin  to 
judge  what  advantages  the  race  is 
likely  to  reap  from  the  royal  alli- 
ances upon  which  he  insisted;  and 
iu  is  curiously  appropriate  that  the 
rioment  when  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  specially  interested  in  the 
fortunes  of  France  has  been  turned 
v.pon  the  son  of  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
should  be  the  very  moment  when, 
by  the  death  of  Jerome's  American 
wife,  a  private  chapter*  of  the  fam- 
ily history  should  be  unfolded  to 
the  world. 

"We  are  compelled  to  add, 
however,  that  though  the  story 
of  Elizabeth  Patterson  irresistibly 
directs  our  thoughts  to  the  race 
with  which  she  allied  herself,  and 
attracts  our  imagination  at  the  out- 
let by  the  very  unusual  spectacle 
of  a  dynasty  in  the  very  throes  of 
birth,  yet  it  is  less  the  Bonapartes 
lhan  Elizabeth  Patterson  who  fixes 
our  amused  curiosity  as  we  go  on. 
There  is  something  whimsically 
suitable,  no  doubt,  in  the  contact 
of  the  American  with  this  mush- 
loom  royalty,  embodying  in  its 
own  brief  story,  in  the  very  short- 

<  st  term  of  years,  all  the  ups  and 
<lowns   of  a   royal   race  —  scarcely 
developed  into  full  grandeur  as  a 
i  eigning  family  before  it  falls  into 
v,  half-comic  imitation  of  an  exiled 

<  3ourt  with  all  its  conspiracies  and 


excitements,  in  itself  a  somewhat 
tawdry  spectacle.  The  creation  and 
downfall  of  a  royal  family,  which  in 
the  duller  Old  World  was  a  matter 
of  centuries,  would  not  strike  with 
any  surprise  the  daughter  of  the 
New,  though  its  history  was  all  epit- 
omised into  some  twenty  years  or 
so.  And  indeed,  when  we  look 
back,  it  is  quite  astonishing  how 
excellent  an  imitation, — an  imita- 
tion, too,  with  several  original  fea- 
tures of  its  own — for  neither  the 
Stuarts  nor  the  Bourbons  ever  had 
such  an  addition  to  their  dignity  as 
was  procured  by  the  grim  old  eagle 
caged  and  sickening  at  St  Helena, — 
of  a  real  old  royal  race  in  exile  could 
be  got  up  at  the  shortest  notice 
by  those  clever  Corsicans  in  the  old 
Borghese  palace,  where  Princess 
Pauline  flattered  and  disappointed 
all  her  retainers,  and  Madame 
Mere  kept  the  family  together. 
The  comic  elements  in  it — which 
were  at  the  same  time  tragi-comic — 
never  struck  the  commonplace  but 
high-spirited,  self-willed,  and  am- 
bitious woman,  who,  with  her  son's 
interest  in  her  mind  and  an  enor- 
mous sense  of  flattered  self-import- 
ance in  her  heart,  and  proud  con- 
sciousness of  belonging  to  "  the 
family,"  obeyed  the  call  to  Eome 
with  as  much  awe  and  elation  as 
if  it  had  been  to  the  presence  of 
a  Most  Sacred  Majesty. 

But  we  must  not  thus  jump  into 
the  very  centre  of  Madame  Bon- 
aparte's history,  which  is  worth 
begininng  at  the  beginning.  Her 
long,  and  in  her  own  opinion  often 
triumphant,  struggle  with  life  and 
its  difficulties,  lasted  through  the 
whole  of  this  varied  and  event- 
ful century,  and  she  died  but  the 
other  day,  having  seen  the  full- 
est retribution,  had  she .  desired  it, 
worked  out  upon  her  enemy.  But 
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Elizabeth  Patterson  did  not  desire 
it ;  nor  was  the  downfall  of  the  race 
which  had  injured  yet  elevated  her, 
at  all  a  satisfaction  to  her  mind.  She 
was  wronged,  no  doubt,  but  she  pre- 
ferred her  wrong  to  a  more  mediocre 
and  less  splendid  right,  and  was 
better  content  to  be  the  repudiated 
wife  of  a  Bonaparte  prince,  little 
real  as  his  princedom  might  be, 
to  more  legitimate  and  homely 
happiness.  The  story  of  her  long 
life  —  of  the  conflict  with  "  the 
family,"  which  she  kept  up  with 
unfailing  spirit  but  no  bitterness — 
and  of  her  anxious  and  determined 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  society,  and 
distinction,  with  cheapness — is  told 
not  very  skilfully  in  this  little 
volume;  but  the  gleams  of  self- 
revelation  that  break  out  through 
her  letters  make  it  more  interesting 
than  many  a  better  production.  We 
have  rarely  met  with  a  more  dis- 
tinct or  more  characteristic  person- 
age ;  but  if  any  one  expects  to  find 
in  the  American  beauty  an  injured 
and  pensive  heroine,  wounded  in 
her  best  affections,  and  maintaining 
a  noble  struggle  for  the  vindication 
of  her  honour  and  her  child's  le- 
gitimacy, it  will  be  well  that  he 
dismiss  this  idea  at  once  from  his 
mind.  Madame  Bonaparte  had  no 
doubt  various  stings  in  her  life,  like 
the  most  of  us — chief  of  which  was 
her  son's  determined  resistance  of 
all  projects  to  marry  him,  as  his 
mother  thought,  suitably,  and  to 
establish  him  with  the  importance 
befitting  what  she  considered  his 
rank  and  position  in  Europe;  but 
her  connection  with  the  Bonapartes 
was  not  the  misfortune  but  the 
glory  of  her  existence.  And  while 
we  read,  we  confess  that  our  pre- 
viously warm  sense  of  Napoleon's 
arbitrary  and  lawless  tyranny  in 
severing  Jerome  and  his  young  wife 
blows  off  altogether  in  the  contem- 
plation of  a  state  of  affairs  entirely 
unheroic,  in  which  there  are  neither 


hearts  to  break  nor  honour  to  be 
wounded.  The  perfectly  wide-awake 
young  Yankee,  counting  exactly  the 
cost  of  her  ambition,  and  accepting 
its  penalties  with  a  philosophy  which 
would  be  fine  were  not  its  objects  of 
the  most  vulgar  and  petty  descrip- 
tion; and  the  prosaic  and  shabby  ad- 
venturer, who  parts  company  with 
her  on  exactly  the  same  principles, 
call  for  none  of  our  sympathies. 
The  mixture  of  mean  and  vulgar  un- 
reality in  all  the  bigness  and  glitter 
of  the  empire  is  always  present, 
turning  even  enthusiasm  into  cyni- 
cism ;  but  in  this  case  indignant 
virtue  has  no  standing-ground,  for 
the  victims  are  much  more  "  shod- 
dy ''  than  the  tyrant. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not 
know  where  a  revelation  more 
strange,  more  pitiable,  more  laugh- 
able, has  been  given  to  the  world. 
We  are  sometimes  doubtful,  indeed, 
whether  we  are  reading  a  real 
woman's  very  genuine  letters,  bear- 
ing post-marks,  or  the  inscriptions 
necessary  to  communications  con- 
veyed as  she  preferred,  to  save 
postage  and  risk,  "  by  private 
hand ; "  or  whether  it  is  Thackeray's 
old  Baroness  Beatrix,  or  more  re- 
cent still,  an  Irene  Macgillicuddy 
in  years,  who  is  the  author  of  these 
remarkable  productions.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  both  these  heroines 
in  this  great  Elizabeth,  but  with 
the  difference,  in  respect  to  the  first 
at  least,  that  the  American  lady  is 
strictly  correct  in  all  her  words  and 
ways,  and  never  has  any  touch  of 
adventure  or  even  flirtation  to  re- 
cord. We  do  not  gather  that'  she 
had  any  dislike  to  admiration,  or 
even  adulation;  but  naturally  she 
would  not  recount  her  experiences  in 
this  kind  to  the  staid  and  somewhat 
severe  old  gentleman  over  the 
water,  who  signs  himself  "  Yours 
sincerely,"  and  whom  she  addresses 
as  "  Dear  Sir."  There  was  no  senti- 
ment lost  between  the  two;  but 
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though  he  disapproved  of  her,  there 
is  an  evident  resemblance  between 
th-3  father  and  daughter.  The  pru- 
dence of  the  long-headed  commer- 
cial politician  who  buys  up  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  as  soon  as 
he  perceives  the  signs  of  coming 
war,  and  sells  the  means  of  resist- 
ance to  his  adopted  country  -at  a 
good  profit,  is  admirably  reflected 
in  the  calculations  of  the  daugh- 
ter, who  frankly  owns  the  mar- 
riage in  which  most  women  would 
have  felt  their  hopes  and  hap- 
pi:iess  to  be  sacrificed,  to  be  the 
best  that  she  could  have  desired. 
"  It  would  have  been  perhaps  a 
blessing,"  she  says,  in  one  remark- 
able letter,  "  if  I  could  have  vege- 
tated as  the  wife  of  some  respectable 
man  in  business  ;  but  you  know 
that  nature  never  intended  me  for 
obscurity,  and  that  with  my  dis- 
position and  character  I  am  best  as 
I  am."  Had  it  so  happened  that 
the  author  of  the  "  Recollections  of 
Irene  Macgillicuddy "  had  delayed 
the  publication  of  that  delightful 
revelation  of  Transatlantic  habits 
and  feelings  till  after  the  appear- 
ance of  this  bit  of  real  history,  no 
one  "would  have  doubted  that  he 
had  drawn  his  inspiration,  in  part 
at  least,  from  a  type  so  remark- 
able. The  resemblance,  however, 
only  proves  the  extreme  truth  of 
the  later  picture.  This  wonderful 
American  woman  is  evidently  one 
of  the  roots  of  the  race  from  which 
Irene  Macgillicuddy  sprang.  But  she 
is  more  naive,  more  outspoken  in 
perfect  decorum  and  propriety,  than 
even  that  flower  of  New  York 
so  iety,  and  utters  herself  with  a 
kmd  of  composed  pomp  of  good 
sense  and  invulnerable  correctness 
wl  iich  is  infinitely  more  telling  than 
fiction,  feeling  herself  to  have 
i-e;  .ched  not  only  a  position  afforded 
to  few  women  of  her  nation,  but  a 
height  of  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world  which  make 
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her  exposition  of  her  sentiments  a 
duty. 

Elizabeth  Patterson  was  born  in 
1785,  and  is  said  to  have  had  from 
her  childhood  the  promise  of  "  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  wit,  and  fasci- 
nation of  manners."  At  eighteen, 
when  young  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the 
brother  of  the  First  Consul  of  France, 
landed  in  Baltimore,  she  was  the 
leading  beauty  of  the  place,  and 
instantly  attracted  the  new-comer. 
They  were  engaged  within  a  few 
weeks,  though  Jerome  was  under 
age,  and  his  marriage  was  conse- 
quently illegal  in  France,  as  being 
without  the  consent  of  his  mother, 
his  only  surviving  parent.  Mr 
Patterson,  a  wary  and  sensible  man 
of  business,  opposed  the  match 
strenuously,  but  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  give  in,  the  young  lady 
declaring  that  she  would  "rather 
be  the  wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  for 
an  hour,  than  the  wife  of  any  other 
man  for  life."  Parental  control 
was  useless  in  face  of  such  deter- 
mination; but  all  the  precautions 
that  could  be  thought  of  were  em- 
ployed in  the  marriage-contract,  in 
which,  after  all  kinds  of  pledges 
and  engagements  of  everlasting 
fidelity,  the  cautious  American  add- 
ed a  condition  in  case  the  marriage 
should  be  annulled  after  all.  Thus 
it  is  clear  that  the  consequences 
were  foreseen  from  the  beginning. 
It  was  the  time  of  short  waists  and 
the  wonderful  gored  skirts  of  our 
grandmothers;  and  "all  the  clothes 
worn  by  the  bride  might  have  been 
put  in  my  pocket,"  a  spectator  says. 
"  Her  dress  was  of  muslin,  richly 
embroidered,  of  extremely  fine  tex- 
ture. Beneath  her  dress  she  wore 
but  a  single  garment."  The  young 
Baltimore  belle,  slim  and  straight 
in  her  scanty  gown,  with  but  one 
garment  underneath,  conscious  of 
such  a  dazzling,  triumphant  lot 
as  no  American  woman  had  ever 
chanced  upon  before,  with  visions 
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of  courts  and  splendours  unknown, 
and  a  whole  continent  at  her  feet, 
beamed  upon  the  world  at  the 
side  of  the  young  Frenchman,  and 
felt  herself  every  inch  a  princess. 
Neither  then  nor  at  any  subsequent 
time  is  the  reader  called  upon  to 
be  sorry  for  her.  If  she  did  not 
get  entirely  what  she  wanted,  she 
yet  gained  a  position  which  she 
considered  worth  a  great  many 
sacrifices.  Years  after  her  divorce 
and  downfall,  she  upbraids  her 
father  with  his  want  of  pride  in 
her.  "  I  am  surprised,"  she  cries, 
"  that  you  do  not  see  the  advan- 
tages of  my  position  compared  with 
that  of  the  daughters  of  the  other 
people  in  Baltimore."  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  French  First  Consul,  his 
warning  addressed  to  all  the  French 
and  Dutch  seaports  not  to  per- 
mit her  disembarkation — all  added 
to  her  self-complacency.  The  young 
wife,  however,  after  a  gay  year  in 
America,  during  which  she  had  the 
gratification  of  exhibiting  herself 
and  her  young  Altesse  to  her  com- 
patriots, in  glory  superior  to  any 
that  American  girl  had  ever  won 
before,  had  a  hard  enough  struggle 
to  undergo  in  the  second  year  of 
her  married  life.  The  young  pair 
came  to  Europe  in  one  of  Mr  Pat- 
terson's ships,  but  were  met  at 
Lisbon  by  Napoleon's  interdict. 
Jerome  Bonaparte  landed,  no  doubt 
with  a  fluttering  heart,  to  meet  his 
dreaded  elder  brother,  and  arrange 
matters,  if  possible,"  for  his  wife's 
reception,  while  she  was  left  behind 
in  the  ship.  "  An  ambassador  from 
Napoleon  waited  upon  her,  and 
asked  what  he  could  do  for  Miss 
Patterson;  to  whom  she  replied, 
'Tell  your  master  that  Madame 
Bonaparte  is  ambitious,  and  de- 
mands her  rights  as  a  member  of 
the  royal  family.' "  From  Lisbon 
the  indomitable  young  woman  went 
to  Amsterdam,  where  she  was  or- 
dered out  of  the  Texel  as  soon  as 
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she  arrived,  and  not  permitted  even 
to  approach  the  town  or  to  hold 
any  communication  with  its  inhabi- 
tants. Thus  rejected  from  all  the 
Continental  shores,  she  came  at  last 
to  England,  where  the  victim  of 
Napoleon's  cruelty  was,  of  course,  a 
heroine.  "  So  great  was  the  desire 
of  the  crowd  to  see  this  now  cele- 
brated woman,  that  Mr  Pitt  sent 
a  military  escort  to  keep  off  the 
multitude  that  had  assembled  to 
watch  her  disembark." 

Her  son  was  born  six  or  seven 
weeks  after  her  arrival ;  and  the  po- 
sition of  this  solitary  girl  of  twenty 
bearing  her  child  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, unsustained  by  the  presence  of 
either  husband  or  kindred,  is  about 
as  forlorn  as  can  be  conceived.  But 
she  does  not  seem  to  make  any 
complaint;  nor  indeed,  when  the 
separation  proved  final  and  Jerome 
consented  to  a  divorce,  does  it  ever 
seem  that  her  courage  or  self-con- 
fidence failed  her.  "  She  herself," 
says  her  biographer,  "  soon  accepted 
the  result  as  inevitable.  She  wa& 
too  thorough  a  woman  of  the  world 
to  be  deceived  by  the  honeyed 
words  which  Jerome  addressed  to 
her  after  their  separation  at  Lisbon. 
Rochefoucauld  had  made  her  cy- 
nical." Rochefoucauld  has  had  a 
great  many  sins  laid  upon  him; 
but  of  all  his  supposed  offences, 
the  least  likely,  we  should  think, 
is  that  of  having  steeled  a  young 
wife  of  the  ordinary  feminine  mould 
to  "  accept  as  inevitable  "  the  deser- 
tion of  her  husband,  and  make  up 
her  mind  coolly  to  the  total  sever- 
ance of  a  divorce.  But  Elizabeth 
Patterson  had  not  been  blinded 
by  any  of  the  delusions  of  love, 
and  her  romance  was  of  a  kind 
totally  different  from  the  ordinary 
romance  of  girlhood.  "  Her  ambition 
had  led  her  to  contract  what  seemed 
to  her  the  most  splendid  matri- 
monial alliance  ever  made  by  an 
American  woman."  And  though  it 
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hf.d  not  been  the  dazzling  success 
she  hoped,  there  was  still  apparently 
ei ough  in  her  exceptional  position 
to  keep  up  her  courage  and  her 
sf  irits.  A  woman  who  had  been  the 
object  of  the  great  Napoleon's  per- 
sonal opposition,  whom  the  Pope  had 
refused  to  divorce,  and  (even)  whose 
husband  had  married  a  princess  of 
a  reigning  house,  found  enough  in 
tl  ese  modes  of  distinction  to  keep 
up  the  elation  and  self-consequence 
with  which  her  first  (apparently) 
splendid  outset  had  filled  her. 

Nevertheless,  she  had  no  doubt 
a  sufficiently  bitter  interval  to  pass 
when,  after  the  birth  of  her  child, 
she  returned  to  America.  The  al- 
lusions in  her  after  -  letters  to  her 
n.'itive  country  as  a  place  in  which 
she  had  never  been  appreciated,  and 
which  she  regarded  with  positive 
loathing,  give  some  indication  of  the 
character  of  those  silent  years.  The 
contemporaries  over  whom  she  had 
triumphed  would  have  been  angelic 
indeed  had  they  not  made  her 
downfall  apparent  to  her;  but  ex- 
cept the  allusions  to  which  we  have 
referred,  the  biography  is  reticent, 
and  gives  no  record  of  the  state  of 
mind  or  life  of  the  fallen  princess. 
However,  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible  —  as  soon  as  Napoleon's 
final  downfall  had  opened  the  Con- 
tinent—  we  find  her  starting  for 
tLose  longed-for  fields  of  conquest, 
those  courts  and  societies  of  the 
Old  World  which  every  American 
woman  of  spirit  seems  to  feel  her 
fittest  sphere.  As  early  as  August 
1815  we  find  her  in  England,  hav- 
ii.g  first  prudently  procured  on  her 
own  part  an  American  divorce  from 
the  husband  who  had  divorced  her 
several  years  previously,  but  who, 
it  was  feared,  might  remember,  after 
his  brother's  downfall,  that  his 
American  wife  had  money,  or  the 
prospect  of  money.  Thus  freed, 
bit  still  calling  herself  Madame 
Bonaparte,  and  clinging  to  the 


"  rank  "  which  she  believed  herself 
to  have  derived  from  this  connec- 
tion, the  lady  invaded  Europe  with 
ideas  not  very  clearly  expressed, 
but  to  all  appearances  tending  to- 
wards a  new  matrimonial  alliance, 
and  all  that  fairy -land  of  hope 
which  Society  seems  to  hold  out  to 
the  inexperienced.  To  judge  from 
the  indignant  self-defence  of  her 
letters,  her  departure  must  have 
been  opposed  by  her  friends,  or  at 
least  by  society  in  Baltimore,  en- 
vious and  angry  at  her  probable 
advancement.  The  following  letter 
addressed  to  her  father  shows  at 
once  the  sorrows  of  the  past  and 
the  hopes  that  now  filled  her 
bosom  : — 

"  As  to  leaving  America  without  the 
consent  of  iny  friends,  it  appears  to  me 
that  if  indeed  I  have  friends  there,  they 
would  have  wished  me  to  come  to  a 
country  where  I  am  cherished,  visited, 
respected,  and  admired.  It  appears  to 
me  that  if  I  have  friends  in  America, 
their  friendship  might  have  been 
shown  in  some  more  agreeable  mode 
than  finding  fault  with  me  for  being 
miserable  in  a  country  where  I  never 
was  appreciated,  and  where  I  never 
can  be  contented.  It  appears  to  me 
natural,  too,  that  if  I  have  friends  in 
America — which  I  have,  I  reluctantly 
confess,  sometimes  doubted — that  their 

Fride  might  be  gratified  in  hearing  that 
am  in  the  first  society  in  Europe,  and 
that,  too,  for  my  personal  merits  ;  for 
without  vanity  I  may  say  so,  since  I 
have  neither  rank,  fortune,  nor  friends 
of  my  own  willing  to  assist  or  protect 
me.  I  acknowledge  that  the  standing 
I  possess  in  this  country  is  highly  flat- 
tering, and  that  it  is  not  surprising  I 
should  prefer  people  of  rank  and  dis- 
tinction who  are  willing  to  notice  me. 
.  .  .  My  misfortune  and  the  de- 
clining state  of  my  health  have  excited 
more  interest  here  than  in  my  own 
country,  and  have  been  a  passport  to 
the  favour  of  the  great.  My  talents 
and  manners  are  likely  to  preserve 
their  good  opinion.  .  . 

"  Your  own  pride,"  she  adds,  "  must 
be  interested  in  having  me  the  object 
of  public  esteem,  and  your  interest  is 
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to  have  me  placed  in  an  elevated  situa- 
tion. As  to  the  opinions  of  old  Mr 
Gilmor  and  other  very  respectable  and 
worthy  persons,  that  I  ought  to  be  in 
Baltimore,  they  only  tell  you  so  be- 
cause they  know  that  their  daughters 
might  come  here  and  never  be  known. 
Besides,  they  are  envious  of  your  for- 
tune and  my  situation.  Look  how 
they  run  after  the  poorest  sprigs  of 
nobility,  and  then  you  will  know 
what  they  think  of  my  standing  in 
Europe.  I  am  surprised  you  do  not 
see  the  advantage  of  my  position  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  daughters  of 
the  other  people  in  Baltimore,  and 
that  you  permit  the  chattering  of 
envious  people  to  influence  you.  .  *  . 
If  people  do  not  approbate  my  conduct 
in  America,  what  is  the  reason  they 
paid  me  so  much  attention  1  Ask 
George  what  I  was  in  New  York. 
What  other  American  woman  was  ever 
attended  to  as  I  have  been  there  1 
Who  ever  had  better  offers  ?  I  never 
would  marry  without  rank,  or  God 
knows  I  might  have  got  money 
enough  by  marriage.  They  are  afraid 
of  your  supporting  me  in  a  rank,  and 
of  your  sending  my  child  where  he 
will  be  in  one,  which  all  their  Govern- 
ment stock,  insurance  stock,  and  real 
property  could  never  put  them.  Let 
them  come  and  try  which  is  of  the 
most  consequence,  they  or  me  ! " 

From  this  burst  of  self-assertion, 
Madame  Bonaparte  descends  to  en- 
treat her  father  at  least  to  allow  it 
to  be  supposed  that  she  is  to  have 
a  share  of  his  wealth.  "  The  repu- 
tation of  your  fortune  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  me  abroad,  and 
I  am  sure  you  cannot  object  to  my 
having  the  honour  of  it,  provided 
you  keep  the  substance,"  she  says ; 
and  adds  with  admirable  frankness, 
— "In  Europe,  a  handsome  woman 
who  is  likely  to  have  a  fortune  will 
marry  well;  but  if  it  gets  aoout 
that  her  parents  are  dissatisfied 
with  her,  they  will  think  she  will 
get  nothing  by  them ;  and  if  she 
had  the  beauty  of  Venus  and  the 
talents  of  Minerva,  no  one  will 
marry  her.  People  here,"  she  adds, 
with  the  most  solemn  seriousness, 


"are  not  such  fools  as  to  marry 
poor  beauties,  however  much  they 
may  admire  them."  On  the  other 
hand,  "  The  term  old,  which  is  so 
often  repeated  in  America,  is  com- 
pletely banished  from  the  polite 
vocabulary.  Women  of  forty,  even 
fifty,  are  more  cherished  and  as  ad- 
vantageously married  as  chits  of 
sixteen."  The  beautiful  Elizabeth 
was  by  this  time  thirty,  in  the  full- 
est bloom  of  her  charms;  but,  no 
doubt,  had  already  begun  to  be 
pushed  off  the  scene  by  these  for- 
ward "  chits  "  of  American  preco- 
city. In  the  meantime,  while  thus 
whetting  her  blade  and  preparing 
all  her  arms  for  conquest,  she  grave- 
ly reassures  her  father's  mind  as  to 
her  own  determined  propriety  of 
behaviour.  "  There  is  no  danger," 
she  says,  "of  my  committing  a 
single  imprudent  action  —  circum- 
spect conduct  can  only  procure  the 
distinction  for  which  I  sighed  dur-. 
ing  ten  years."  Upon  this  point 
she  moralises  in  the  most  pomp- 
ous commonplaces,  yet  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  attractions 
which  is  irresistible,  and  all  the  se- 
rious elation  of  expectant  triumph. 
"  The  situation  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman  has  ever  been  one 
of  peril,"  she  says.  "Detraction 
accompanies  praise,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  loveliness  are  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  pains  which  envy 
inflicts.  The  favourites  of  nature 
are,  indeed,  seldom  those  of  fortune. 
But  since  we  possess  not  the  power 
of  organising  ourselves,  wisdom 
consists  in  pursuing  the  course  our 
talents  and  ambition  point  out  to 
us."  Thus  it  was  on  no  roving 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  but  with  the 
most  serious  intentions,  that  the 
beautiful  American  set  out  on  her 
adventures  in  the  Old  World,  She 
came  to  England  first,  where  she 
declares  she  had  "  a  kind  and  flat- 
tering reception  from  the  most 
fashionable  and  elevated  ranks  in 
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society,"  but  made  apparently  no 
serious  success.  Then  she  went  to 
France,  where,  her  biographer  says, 
"  her  success  was  greater  than  that 
ever  before  enjoyed  there  by  any 
American  woman.  Her  sufferings 
had  made  her  a  heroine,  and  her  grace 
and  beauty  now  made  her  a  social 
queen."  She  was  invited  to  the 
Court  of  Louis  XVIII. ,  but  declined 
tie  invitation  with  inimitable  mock 
dignity — being,  as  it  were,  a  prin- 
cess of  the  fallen  Empire.  But  "  the 
loading  men  of  the  time  sought  her 
acquaintance."  Madame  de  Stae'l 
praised  her  beauty,  Talleyrand  her 
vrit,  and  even  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
1  ngton  admired  this  American  in- 
vader. 

All  these  triumphs,  however, 
S3em  to  have  stopped  short  of  the 
end  she  sought  \  and  notwith- 
standing her  protestations  of  her 
preference  for  Europe,  she  returned 
to  America  next  year.  "  There  is 
but  one  single  chance  of  securing 
tranquillity  for  the  future  years 
which  I  may  have  to  live — that  is, 
to  remain  in  Europe,"  she  writes  to 
her  father  in  February  1816.  "  I 
can  never  be  satisfied  in  America 
It  has  always  been  my  misfortune 
to  be  unfitted  for  the  modes  of  ex- 
i  stence  there ;  nor  can  I  return  to 
them  without  a  sacrifice  of  all  I 
value  on  earth.  ...  I  form  no 
]>ians  ;  I  try  to  hope  that  some  un- 
e  xpected  happiness  may  continue  me 
where  alone  I  attach  value  to  ex- 
istence." It  is  very  clear,  from  the 
unbounded  admiration  and  not  un- 
generous envy  with  which  she  con- 
templates and  records  at  a  later 
period  her  sister-in-law's  union 
v.'ith  the  old  Marquis  Wellesley, 
ivhat  kind  of  happiness  she  was 
3  3oking  for  :  but  apparently  it  did 
3  .ot  come ;  or  else  stern  old  Mr 
Patterson  in  Baltimore  was  too 
strong  for  even  the  high  spirit  and 
i  rnperious  will  of  his  daughter  :  any- 
how, a  month  or  two  after  this  very 


decided  expression  of  her  opinions 
we  find  her  back  in  America,  where 
once  more  there  ensues  a  silent  in- 
terval of  three  years.  What  she 
was  doing  or  thinking,  during  that 
period,  her  biographer  does  not 
know  or  does  not  care  to  tell — per- 
haps nothing  more  than  fretting 
against  those  "  modes  of  existence  " 
for  which  she  felt  herself  unfitted. 
At  all  events,  when  she  returns 
to  Europe  at  the  end  of  this  silence 
her  attitude  is  changed.  Whether 
this  is  because  of  a  change  in  her 
own  mind,  or  the  advances  which 
were  made  to  her  by  members  of 
"  the  family,"  it  is  evident  that  our 
conquering  beauty  had  put  aside  all 
undignified  desires  for  that  "  un- 
expected happiness"  which  had  once 
been  the  end  of  her  hopes,  and  had 
now  accepted  the  role  which,  if  not 
so  brilliant  as  a  marriage  with  a 
penniless  marquis  of  sixty-five,  that 
highest  hope  (according  to  her  en- 
thusiastic description)  of  American 
loveliness  and  wealth,  was  at  least 
captivating  to  the  imagination — 
the  role  of  a  kind  of  widowed 
princess, — not  so  imposing,  indeed, 
as  the  Princess  Pauline  Borghesein 
the  matter  of  rank,  yet  on  such  a 
footing  of  equality  with  that  sis- 
ter beauty  as  superior  virtue  and 
the  sentimental  grace  of  misfortune 
might  give.  We  must  add,  how- 
ever, that  she  shows  the  greatest 
sense  in  all  her  arrangements  as 
reported  by  herself,  about  her  son, 
who  accompanies  her,  and  whose 
education  she  declares  to  be  her 
first  care.  "  My  opinion  is,"  she 
says,  speaking  of  the  overtures 
made  to  her  by  Pauline,  "  as  his 
education  is  the  only  certain  fortune 
which  I  calculate  upon  for  him,  that 
he  should  remain  ignorant  of  the 
expectations  which  are  held  out  to 
him,  and  on  which  I  think  there  is 
no  reliance  to  be  placed,  until  he 
has  acquired  sufficient  instruction 
to  enable  him  to  pursue  some  useful 
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and  honourable  occupation  in  life." 
But  characteristically  having  made 
this  wise  resolution  for  her  son, 
Madame  Bonaparte  resolves  to  ac- 
cept the  princess's  invitation  for 
herself,  and  make  acquaintance  with 
the  family  which  has  treated  her 
so  badly,  yet  by  means  of  which 
she  has  gained  so  much  distinction. 
She  has  never,  she  declares,  "  felt 
the  least  resentment  toward  any 
individual  of  that  family,  who  cer- 
tainly injured  me,  but  not  from 
motives  which  would  offend  me. 
I  was  sacrificed  to  political  con- 
siderations, not  to  the  gratification 
of  bad  feelings — and  under  the  pres- 
sure of  insupportable  disappoint- 
ment became  not  unjust." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how,  to  the  Baltimore  merchant's 
daughter, .the  fact  of  being  "sacri- 
ficed to  political  considerations" 
and  Imperial  necessities  was  a  won- 
derful salve  to  her  wounds;  and 
her  intercourse  with  her  pseudo- 
royal  connections  is  conducted  with 
a  diplomatic  skill  worthy  of  even 
loftier  circles.  Thus,  when  she 
writes  to  her  august  if  not  too 
respectable  sister  -  in  -  law,  Jerome 
Bonaparte's  divorced  wife  signs 
herself  Elizabeth  Patterson  with 
politic  humility.  Perhaps  at  an 
early  period  her  pride  would  not 
have  stooped  to  such  an  acceptance 
of  her  evil  fate ;  but  she  is  too 
deeply  impressed  by  the  dignity  of 
belonging  to  the  Imperial  family  to 
stand  upon  her  pride  in  her  first 
introduction  to  them.  Hencefor- 
ward her  letters  are  full  of  these 
personages,  and  the  hopes  and  fears 
to  which  their  cordialities  of  pro- 
mise, but  lack  of  performance,  give 
rise.  It  is  not,  however,  until  con- 
siderably more  than  a  year  after 
their  first  overtures  reach  her  that 
she  finally  sets  out,  taking  her 
son  with  her.  "Bo"  is  by  this 
time  sixteen,  and  the  constant  sub- 
ject of  her  letters — his  education, 


his  interests,  and  the  future  which 
he  must  be  trained  to  work  out  for 
himself,  being  continually  on  her 
lips.  He  himself,  on  his  side,  adds 
a  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
much  more  entertaining  personage 
whom  he  accompanies.  "  Mamma," 
the  little  Jerome  writes  from  Gen- 
eva, "goes  out  nearly  every  night 
to  a  party  or  a  ball.  She  says  she 
looks  full  ten  years  younger  than 
she  is,  and  if  she  had  not  so  large 
a  son  she  could  pass  for  twenty- 
five  years  old.  She  has  a  dancing- 
master,  and  takes  regularly  three 
lessons  a-week,  and  has  done  so 
for  the  last  six  months, — is  every 
day  astonished  at  the  progress  she 
makes,  and  is  fully  determined  to 
dance  next  winter.  She  constant- 
ly regrets  that  she  had  not  danced 
at  Paris."  The  intense  seriousness 
of  frivolity  which  makes  the  lady 
"constantly  regret"  this  failure  in 
her  previous  campaign  is  delight- 
ful. Who  knows  what  results 
might  have  followed  had  she  danced 
at  Paris  1  But  in  the  meantime 
that  chapter  is  over;  and  though 
she  means  to  dance  next  winter, 
for  the  moment  all  her  thoughts  are 
bent  upon  Bo's  advancement. 

It  is  amusing  to  trace  the  differ- 
ence in  his  mother's  language  in 
respect  to  Bo  before  this  visit  and 
after.  It  is  not  that  she  ceases 
the  care  of  his  education,  which 
previously  had  appeared  to  her  by 
far  the  most  important  element  in 
his  fate,  but  that  her  impression 
of  her  son's  importance  and  higher 
position  increases  with  every  letter 
she  writes.  "  The  child  has  nothing 
to  rely  upon  but  his  own  merit. 
The  child's  only  prospect  of  fortune 
is  in  his  own  capacity  and  exer- 
tions," she  says,  before  the  Eoman 
experiences.  "The  only  certain 
fortune  parents  can  give  their  pos- 
terity is  some  lucrative  and  respect- 
able profession,  such  as  the  law." 
But  after  the  introduction  to  "his 
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fr.mily,"  and  the  counsels  and  friend- 
ship of  Pauline  and  Madame  Mere, 
Eo's  mother  begins  to  feel  that 
"  a  profession  would  be  rather  un- 
suitable to  Bo's  circumstances.  His 
position,"  she  says,  "is  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  of  any  other  young 
person,  because  it  is  more  conspicu- 
ous— and  people  expect  more  sense 
a  id  better  conduct  from  him  than 
a:e  exacted  from  the  middle  classes." 
"  He  has  rank  in  Europe  which 
places  him  in  the  best  and  highest 
society ; "  though  she  adds,  with 
serious  superiority,  "it  is  very 
possible  he  would  have  been  more 
happy  with  less  dignity  of  rank." 
Her  letters  are  full  of  similar  ex- 
pressions, evidently  written  in  per- 
fect good  faith,  and  the  most  genuine 
belief  in  the  greatness  of  the  race  to 
vhich  her  child,  and  likewise  she 
herself,  had  the  surpassing  honour 
to  belong.  In  the  meantime  his 
aunt  and  grandmother  in  Eome 
invented  the  most  admirable  way 
of  providing  for  Bo,  without  any 
expenditure  on  their  own  part. 
They  decided  that  the  thing  to  do 
was  to  marry  him  to  his  cousin 
Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  then  residing  in  Ame- 
rica under  the  title  of  Comte  de 
8urvilliers,  and  the  only  moneyed 
person  in  the  family.  The  manner 
in  which  this  proposition  was  re- 
ceived was  extremely  characteristic. 
'  Bo,"  writes  his  mother,  "feels  the 
propriety  of  doing  what  I  please 
en  the  subject  of  the  marriage,  and 
Las  no  foolish  ideas  of  disposing  of 
himself  in  the  way  young  people 
do  in  America."  "  I  hope  it  may 
take  place,"  says  Bo  himself,  with 
the  seriousness,  yet  indifference,  of 
seventeen;  "for  then  I  would  re- 
turn immediately  to  America  to 
]>ass  the  rest  of  my  life  among  my 
relatives  and  friends."  In  thi 
meantime  the  boy  made  the  best 
possible  impression  upon  all  his 
family  in  Eome,  who  were  very 


kind  to  him  and  his  mother. 
"They  have  all  been  very  kind," 
the  latter  writes.  "  The  princess 
has  presented  me  with  an  elegant 
ball-dress,  a  pink  satin  cloak,  and 
a  bonnet.  She  has  new-dressed  Bo 
even  to  his  flannel  jacket,  and  has 
promised  to  allow  him  two  thousand 
francs,  or  four  hundred  dollars,  an- 
nually, to  dress  himself  till  he  mar- 
ries, when  the  pension  will  cease, 
and  she  will  give  him  a  capital  of 
forty  thousand  francs,  or  eight  thou- 
sand dollars."  What  all  these  pro- 
mises came  to  we  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  out.  Prince  Jerome, 
the  K.  of  W.,  as  Madame  Bonaparte 
calls  him  with  a  natural  pride 
mingled  with  the  least  little  suspi- 
cion of  spitefulness,  certainly  makes 
the  young  man  an  allowance,  which 
his  mother  speaks  of  receiving, 
though  she  adds  that  she  never 
calculated  upon  it  j  and  Pauline  left 
him  something  in  her  will.  But 
the  grand  project  was  the  marriage, 
which  was  at  once  to  assure  the  young 
man's  fortune.  On  this  point  his 
mother  has  very  strong  opinions. 
"I  shall  esteem  myself  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  dispose  of  my  son 
according  to  my  views,"  she  writes, 
"  instead  of  his  choosing  before  his 
judgment  is  matured,  and  probably 
encumbering  himself  for  life  with 
a  poor  wife  and  clamorous  offspring. 
Marriage  ought  never  to  be  entered 
into  for  any  other  purpose  than 
comfort,  and  there  is  none  without 
consequence  and  fortune."  "There 
is  no  knowing  how  marriage  will 
turn  out,"  she  says  later,  with  a 
curious  twist  of  the  usual  alarms 
on  the  subject.  "Women  may  treat 
husbands  ill,  leave  them,  die  before 
them;  but  if  a  good  provision  be 
made  for  the  husband,  there  is  no- 
thing lost  by  risking  a  marriage." 
"  I  will  never  consent,"  she  adds, 
on  another  occasion,  "  to  his  marry- 
ing any  one  but  a  person  of  great 
wealth.  He  knows  I  can  only  re- 
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cognise  a  marriage  of  ambition  and 
interest,  and  that  his  name  and  rank 
require  it."  But  at  the  same  time, 
a  cold  chill  of  presentiment  seems 
to  have  breathed  through  the  soul 
of  this  admirable  mother.  She  has 
a  mortal  terror  of  love,  and  all  the 
vagaries  caused  by  it.  "I  beg,  my 
dear  sir,"  she  cries,  addressing  her 
father,  "that  you  will  advise  Bo, 
and  discourage  all  that  tendency  to 
romance  and  absurd  falling  in  love 
which  has  been  the  ruin  of  your 
own  family."  Afterwards,  when 
this  project  of  marriage  is  over,  and 
the  boy  is  peacefully  pursuing  his 
studies  at  Harvard,  his  mother's 
apprehensions  on  this  score  again 
find  vent.  "Marriage,"  she  says, 
"  offers  no  such  comforts  as  to  induce 
rational  beings  to  give  up  their  in- 
dependence without  some  return 
of  advantage.  I  am  at  times  not 
happy  on  the  subject  of  his  falling 
in  love,  recollecting  the  extreme 
folly  and  great  simplicity  of  the 
people  he  sees,  who,  without  giving 
a  single  thought  to  prudence  or  the 
future,  marry  some  poor  young 
woman  from  the  caprice  of  the 
moment,  and  consign  themselves  to 
her  insipid  society,  and  the  torment 
of  bringing  up  a  family  of  children. 
I  hope  you,  my  dear  sir,  will  incul- 
cate to  him  the  folly  and  absurdity 
of  such  marriages,  which  are  un- 
known beyond  the  New  World." 

As  it  turned  out  eventually,  these 
anxious  forebodings  were  fully 
justified.  Jerome  Bonaparte  was 
not  like  his  mother.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  serious,  well-disposed 
American,  desirous  of  living  a 
peaceable  life  among  the  people 
whose  government  and  laws  and 
customs  he  declares  he  prefers  to 
all  others ;  and  though  he  con- 
sented with  sober-minded  docility 
to  the  first  marriage  projected  for 
him,  and  did  his  best  to  please  his 
relations  and  make  himself  agree- 
able to  them,  his  heart  was  never 
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with  these  foreign  folk.  "I  am 
excessively  tired  of  the  way  of  liv- 
ing at  my  father's,"  he  wrote  to  his 
grandfather  in  America,  while  liv- 
ing with  the  «K.  of  W."  in  full 
enjoyment  of  his  position  as  a 
Bonaparte.  "My  father  does  not 
see  much  company  at  present ;  but 
during  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  the  whole  of  his 
family  is  assembled  together  in  the 
parlour,  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  time.  No  one  about  the 
house  does  anything,  and  I  find  it 
impossible  to  read  or  study.  .  .  ". 
I  spend  but  very  little  money — as 
little  as  I  possibly  can  \  but  I  feel 
that  I  am  living  in  a  style  to  which 
I  am  not  entitled,  and  to  which, 
not  being  able  to  support  it,  I  do 
not  wish  to  become  accustomed, 
more  especially  as  it  would  totally 
unfit  me  for  living  in  America.  .  .  . 
[  was  always  aware,"  he  adds,  "  that 
America  was  the  only  country  for 
me."  These  were  the  ideas  in  the 
mind  of  the  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward young  man  when  his  mother 
was  planning  marriages  for  him,  and 
enumerating  the  advantages  of  his 
rank,  and  congratulating  him  and 
herself  on  the  certain  access  to  good 
society  which  his  name  itself  was 
enough  to  secure  him.  Jerome  had 
been  wisely  sent  to  Harvard  on  his 
first  return  to  America  when  the 
plan  of  the  marriage  failed,  and  all 
his  ideas  were  shaped,  accordingly, 
upon  American  models.  Soon  after 
his  final  return  to  Baltimore,  the 
catastrophe  which  his  mother  had 
all  along  feared  came  to  pass  ;  he 
fell  in  love,  and  with  all  expedition 
married  a  young  lady  not  of  any 
royal  or  noble  stock,  but  a  mer- 
chant's daughter  in  the  town  which 
he  regarded  as  home.  When  his 
mother  heard  this  news,  which  had 
even  been  confided  to  various 
branches  of  "  the  family  "  before  it 
was  made  known  to  herself,  her 
grief  and  indignation  were  un- 
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bounded;  and  the  reader  will  for 
the  first  time  sympathise  a  little 
with  her  disappointed  ambition 
aid  wounded  feelings.  Her  letters 
on  this  occasion,  though  full  of 
petty  pride  and  the  falsest  con- 
ceptions of  the  advantages  of  so- 
c  illed  "  rank,"  are  so  real  and  con- 
s:stent  with  the  woman,  that  the 
rage  and  vexation  in  them  move  us 
to  a  certain  pity  for  her,  though 
the  pity  is  mingled  with  amuse- 
ment. There  were  many  secondary 
aggravations  too,  which  added  to 
her  humiliation.  Her  father,  who 
had  made  the  marriage,  was  glad 
thus  to  secure  the  young  man's 
c  3ntinuance  near  him,  and  not 
sorry,  probably,  to  prove  to  his  ex- 
travagant and  haughty  Betsy  the 
superior  wisdom  of  his  own  posi- 
tion; while,  on  the  other  hand,  "the 
family  "  received  the  intimation  of 
a  union  which,  while  it  pleased  the 
V3ung  man,  settled  his  position  and 
quietly  dismissed  him  to  the  sober 
Kink  of  a  Mr  Patterson,  as  relieving 
them  of  a  claimant  whom  they  had 
no  desire  to  be  unkind  to,  but  didnot 
know  how  to  deal  with.  All  these 
additional  mortifications  were  in  the 
nind  of  the  exasperated  mother  as 
she  wrote  her  angry  acquiescence, 
with  a  great  deal  of  grotesque  and 
vulgar  nonsense  about  her  rank, 
bit  some  real  justification  for  her 
d  :sappointment.  The  following  let- 
It  r  will  show  this  curious  mixture 
o.:'  insane  pride  and  genuine  feeling 
— a  combination  such  as  fiction 
d  ire  not  attempt.  Indeed  the  pic- 
ture altogether  is  far  too  highly 
coloured  for  anything  but  fact  and 
a«  tual  life. 

"I  had  endeavoured  to  instil  into 
h..ni  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  the 
cr  >inion  that  he  was  much  too  high  in 
birth  and  connection  ever  to  marry 
au  American  woman.  I  hated  and 
kathed  a  residence  in  Baltimore  so 
n.uch,  that  when  I  thought  I  was  to 
s]  >end  my  life  there  I  tried  to  sum  my 


courage  up  to  the  point  of  committing 
suicide.  My  cowardice — and  only  my 
cowardice  —  prevented  me  from  ex- 
changing Baltimore  for  the  grave.  No 
consideration  could  have  induced  me 
to  marry  any  one  there  after  having 
married  the  brother  of  an .  emperor^; 
and  I  believe  that  to  this  proud  feel- 
ing I  owe  much  of  the  respect  and  con- 
sideration shown  me  both  in  America 
and  England.  After  having  married 
a  person  of  the  high  rank  I  did,  it  be- 
came impossible  for  me  ever  to  bend 
my  spirit  to  marry  any  one  who  had 
been  my  equal  before  my  marriage  ; 
and  it  became  impossible  for  me  ever 
to  be  contented  in  a  country  where 
there  was  no  nobility,  and  where  the 
society  is  unsuitable  in  every  respect 
to  my  tastes.  The  people,  I  believe, 
thought  with  me  that  neither  nature 
nor  circumstances  fitted  me  for  resid- 
ing in  Baltimore.  At  least  I  judge  so 
from  the  profound  respect  and  homage 
they  have  ever  shown  me  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve they  perfectly  agreed  with  me 
that  both  my  son  and  myself  would 
be  in  our  proper  sphere  in  Europe.  I 
tried  to  give  my  son  all  my  ideas  and 
tastes,  and  in  the  first  weeks  after 
hearing  that  he  meant  to  marry  an 
American  woman  I  was  in  despair. 
.  .  .  I  have  considered  now  that  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  place 
his  happiness  in  the  only  things  which 
can  make  me  happy.  (My  happiness 
can  never  be  separated  from  rank  and 
Europe.)  He  has  neither  my  pride, 
my  ambition,  nor  my  love  of  good 
company;  therefore  I  no  longer  op- 
pose his  marriage.  If  he  can  be  satis- 
fied with  living  in  such  a  place  as 
Baltimore — and  he  is  the  best  judge  of 
this  —  I  have  nothing  more  to  urge 
against  it.  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right 
to  make  another  person  adopt  my 
standard  of  happiness.  I  would  rather 
die  than  marry  any  one  in  Baltimore  ; 
but  if  my  son  does  not  feel  as  I  do  on 
this  subject,  of  course  he  is  quite  at 
liberty  to  act  as  he  thinks  best." 

The  reader  will  perceive  how 
easily  this  fervent  letter  might 
have  been  made  into  a  dignified 
act  of  that  renunciation  which  is 
so  familiar  to  parents — the  often 
bitter  sacrifice  of  their  own  view 
of  what  is  best  to  the  foolish  (they 
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fear),  and  in  any  case  exasperating, 
preference  of  their  son  for  his  own 
absurd  youthful  opinions ;  but  we 
fear  that  even  sympathy  will  wince 
at  the  statement  of  the  foundations, 
"  rank  and  living  in  Europe,"  upon 
which  the  indignant  mother's  hap- 
piness is  built.  It  is  the  very 
sublime  of  that  lordolatry  which  is 
said  to  be  so  characteristic  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  We  can  do  a 
good  deal  in  that  way  in  this  coun- 
try, but  we  doubt  if  such  a  cult 
was  ever  put  into  words  so  fervid 
before.  The  concentration  of  in- 
sane vanity,  self -consequence,  and 
ignorance  in  an  intense  but  narrow 
and  commonplace  soul,  could  not 
have  a  more  remarkable  expression. 
It  rises  into  a  kind  of  lyrical  out- 
burst of  sublimated  vulgarity ;  and 
in  the  strength  of  this  vehement 
feeling,  paltry  as  it  is,  the  en- 
raged woman  towers  over  the  re- 
spectable humdrum  relations,  who, 
after  all,  had  stolen  a  march  upon 
her.  Mr  Jerome  Patterson  or  Bon- 
aparte was  a  much  more  estimable 
person  than  his  mother,  and  actuated 
really  by  much  finer  sentiments ;  but 
her  grand  contemptuous  tolerance 
for  the  man  upon  whom  she  has  no 
right  to  impose  her  high  standard 
of  happiness,  no  doubt  made  him 
wince.  "I  cannot  give  him  my 
ambition  and  pride,"  she  says  in 
another  letter,  evidently  without  a 
doubt  in  her  mind  that  these  were 
the  finest  things  she  could  have 
given  him ;  "  and  as  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  him  to  be  made 
happy  by  the  only  things  which 
render  life  at  all  supportable  to  me, 
rank  and  living  in  Europe,  I  have 
no  right  to  oppose  his  living  in  the 
way  he  likes  best."  "  I  never  could 
have  degraded  myself,"  she  cries 
again,  with  tears  of  rage  and  disap- 
pointment in  her  voice,  "by  marriage 
with  people  who,  after  I  had  mar- 
ried a  prince,  became  my  inferiors." 
Her  grammar  may  be  feeble,  but 


her  meaning  is  clear,  and  these 
lofty  sentiments  raise  her  to  the 
height  of  passion.  What  a  won- 
derful spectacle  is  human  folly  ! 
The  discarded  wife  of  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, poor  little  monarch  manque, 
the  K.  of  W.,  reckless  spendthrift, 
whom  she  despises,  and  whose  other 
wife  had  so  long  made  Elizabeth 
Patterson's  claims  impossible,  would 
seem  to  have  small  enough  claim 
to  the  rank  she  adored.  But  at 
least  she  could  persuade  herself 
not  only  that  she  was  a  Bonaparte, 
but  that  the  Bonapartes  were  real 
princes,  with  rank  to  confer  at  plea- 
sure. The  fervour  of  her  faith 
would  almost  make  it  respectable, 
were  it  a  little  less  absurd.  As  it 
is,  it  remains  the  most  curious  speci- 
men of  credulity  and  vanity  and 
crazy  self  -  importance  which  we 
have  ever  encountered;  and  con- 
sidering the  folly  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable,  this  is  saying  a 
good  deal. 

The  marriage  of  her  son  was  the 
highest  tragic  climax  in  Madame 
Bonaparte's  life.  Evidently  it  was 
the  only  one  of  her  troubles  which 
really  went  to  her  heart,  or  discom- 
posed her  admirable  confidence  in 
herself  and  her  good  fortune.  Jer- 
ome's establishment  in  life  had 
been  the  subject  of  her  most  anxi- 
ous thoughts  and  plans,  and  there 
is  no  telling  what  fictitious  eleva- 
tion the  poor  woman  dreamed  of 
for  her  son.  Perhaps  she  thought 
that  he  too  might  have  been  a  K. 
of  W.,  or  at  least  become  an  Al- 
tesse  and  ornament  of  courts.  No- 
thing can  be  more  funny  than  her 
apparent  sense  of  some  kind  of 
odd  relationship  existing  between 
herself  and  the  Wiirtemberg  prin- 
ces, who  sought  her  out,  to  her  pre- 
tended surprise,  in  Geneva,  and  who 
were  the  relations  of  her  successor  in 
Jerome  Bonaparte's  affections.  No 
doubt  the  pretty  American,  with 
her  high-flown  notions  of  rank, 
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amused  these  august  personages. 
Various  notabilities  still  more  worth 
reckoning  than  the  Prince  of  Wiir- 
temberg  seemed  to  have  aided  in 
fooling  her.  Talleyrand,  or  so  at 
least  M.  Didier  says,  said  of  her,  "  If 
sue  were  a  queen,  how  gracefully 
s  le  would  reign  ! "  while  no  less 
a  person  than  Gortschakoff  made 
tie  foolish  remark  that,  "  Had  she 
been  near  the  throne,  the  Allies 
would  have  had  more  difficulty  in 
overthrowing  Napoleon."  "  It  has 
been  happily  said,"  repeats  Eliza- 
beth's biographer,  "that  Elizabeth 
Patterson  would  have  been  a  suit- 
able match  for  the  great  Napoleon 
instead  of  the  weak  Jerome.  Her 
wit,  beauty,  and  ambition  would 
have  helped  him  to  rise  j  while  her 
prudence,  common-sense,  and  prac- 
tical wisdom  would  have  taught 
him  when  to  stop  in  his  dazzling 
c;  ireer. ' '  GortschakofFs  pretty  speech 
was  no  doubt  a  malicieux  compli- 
ment addressed  to  a  pretty  woman 
capable  of  swallowing  the  coarsest 
manufacture  in  that  kind.  But  the 
solemnity  of  the  repetition  adds  a 
buoader  ridicule  still.  The  hard  yet 
high-flown  woman,  with  her  narrow 
mind  and  self-absorbed  imagination, 
was  always  commonplace  to  the 
dipth  of  her  being,  and  had  not  a 
fibre  in  her  akin  to  greatness  even 
o:'  the  most  mingled  kind.  But  no 
djubt  it  was  grimly  amusing  to 
such  of  the  real  actors  in  the  Eu- 
ropean drama  as  happened  to  en- 
counter this  mock  heroine  posturing 
with  a  flutter  of  plebeian  delight 
before  the  footlights,  to  feed  her 
S(  nse  of  importance  and  flatter  her 
tc  the  top  of  her  bent. 

Jerome's  marriage,  however, 
changed,  though  perhaps  not  to  the 
extent  she  threatened,  her  entire 
life.  She  had  announced,  in  the 
letter  above  quoted,  that  she  would 
leave  her  fortune  to  her  son,  and 
h.id  given,  as  was  her  wont,  a 
pompous  little  disquisition  on  the 


wickedness  of  leaving  money  out  of 
the  family ;  but  at  the  same  time 
she  had  stated  her  determination 
no  longer  to  economise  as  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  "  I 
shall  in  future,"  she  says,  "  spend 
four  thousand  dollars  a  -  year," — 
which  does  not,  after  all,  seem  a 
very  alarming  sum ;  and  she  sent 
for  her  furniture  and  all  her  effects, 
with  the  view,  apparently,  of  a  final 
settlement  in  Europe.  "  It  is  my 
intention  in  future  to  live  up  to  my 
income,  and  to  make  as  good  an 
appearance  as  I  can  in  the  world," 
she  repeats.  She  was  still  only 
forty,  and  had  by  no  means  relin- 
quished the  enjoyments  of  society, 
so  that  her  resolution  was  compre- 
hensible enough  j  but  she  announces 
it  with  great  bitterness,  and  without 
any  of  the  satisfaction  that  might 
be  supposed  to  attend  a  step  so 
natural.  Even  the  pleasure  of 
abandoning  the  "miserable  econo- 
my I  was  obliged  to  practise,"  was 
nothing  to  her  in  comparison  with 
her  son's  desertion  of  her  standard  ; 
and  perhaps  the  poor  woman  was 
aware  that  expenditure  was  no 
pleasure  to  her,  and  that  to  punish 
her  son  she  would  have  to  get  over 
her  own  inclinations  likewise.  As 
to  what  her  means  were,  we  are  left 
very  much  in  the  dark.  She  had 
at  one  time  a  pension  from  the 
Emperor,  but  that  must  have  ended 
with  his  downfall ;  and  she  had, 
for  some  time  at  least,  an  allowance 
from  Jerome  Bonaparte  for  their 
son  :  but  it  does  not  appear  what 
she  had  from  her  father,  from  whom 
she  never  seems  to  ask  anything, 
but  only,  in  her  first  beginning  in 
Europe,  the  aid  of  the  "reputation 
of  his  fortune,"  which  she  believed 
would  be  of  use  to  her,  though, 
"  alas  !  the  substance  is  not  mine." 
Mr  Patterson  indeed,  in  his  will, 
took  especial  pains  to  point  out  the 
reasons  why  he  did  not  leave  "  my 
daughter  Betsy"  the  same  fortune 
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as  his  other  children.  As  it  hap- 
pened, however,  the  houses  which 
he  did  bequeath  to  her,  turned 
out  of  sufficient  value  to  neutral- 
ise the  intended  punishment.  But 
at  the  time  of  her  son's  marriage, 
the  reader  does  not  easily  make 
out  what  is  the  "  fortune  "  which 
she  engages  to  leave  to  him.  She 
"  owes  it  solely  to  her  own  econo- 
my," she  says ;  and  she  complains 
of  being  obliged  to  live  in  "the 
meanest,  most  comfortless  manner," 
and  to  have  been  put  to  "  beggarly 
shifts,"  in  order  to  amass  it ;  and 
this  is  all  we  know  on  the  subject. 
But  however  it  was  obtained,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  of  this  fortune. 
She  writes  about  her  will  and  the 
bequests  she  has  made  with  a  quaver 
of  wounded  feeling,  which  once 
more  makes  us  sorry  for  the  poor 
woman,  who,  after  all,  and  amid  all 
her  ambition,  had  been  an  anxious 
and  careful  mother.  "I  leave  to 
my  son  my  property  of  every  kind," 
she  says,  "  with  the  exception  of 
the  portraits  which  A.  Smith  and 
Joseph  have  in  charge.  These  por- 
traits he,  of  course,  will  not  regret. 
I  have  expressly,  therefore,  left  all 
likenesses  of  myself  to  persons  who 
are  likely  to  value  them.  By  a 
codicil  to  my  will  I  have  desired 
that  the  trifling  things,  such  as  my 
inkstand  and  the  little  ornaments 
of  small  value  which  I  have  worn, 
should  be  distributed  to  persons 
who  had  shown  me  some  kindness ; 
but  all  the  money,  and  everything 
of  value  above  twenty  dollars,  to 
my  natural  or  most  unnatural 
heir."  These  sentiments  on  the 
part  of  the  disappointed  mother  are 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  effusive 
delight  of  all  the  Bonaparte  kindred, 
who  now,  no  doubt,  thought  young 
Jerome  well  got  rid  of  and  settled 
down,  to  molest  them  no  more. 
The  congratulations  of  father  and 
uncles  must  have  been  additional 
gall  and  wormwood  to  the  mother, 


who  in  her  way  was  more  long- 
sighted than  her  son,  and  saw  what 
their  friendly  felicitations  meant — 
the  delight  of  disencumbering  them- 
selves from  a  claimant  with  whom 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

After  this,  Madame  Bonaparte 
remained  for  several  years  alone, 
going  from  one  Continental  town  to 
another — now  in  Florence,  now  in 
Geneva.  It  is  evident  that  she  did 
what  she  could  to  carry  out  her 
threat,  and  to  sever  herself  from  her 
family;  and  if  fine  company  could 
have  consoled  her,  she  seems  to 
have  had  enough  of  that :  but  her 
letters  are  no  longer  so  interesting 
as  when  she  had  her  son  to  regulate 
and  find  fault  with.  Now  and  then 
she  bursts  forth  into  a  great  piece 
of  news,  such  as  that  of  the  mar- 
riage of  her  brother's  widow  to  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  before  referred 
to.  "  She  has  made  the  greatest 
match  that  any  woman  ever  made," 
she  cries  with  enthusiasm;  "and  I 
suppose,  now,  that  people  will  see 
that  Mrs  Caton  was  right  in  starv- 
ing herself  to  keep  her  daughters 
in  Europe."  This  theme  sets  her 
on  fire  with  sympathetic  eloquence. 
She  cannot  speak  enough  of  "Mary's 
great  good  fortune,"  though  the 
Marquis  is  sixty -six,  very  infirm, 
penniless,  and  over  head  and  ears 
in  debt  —  a  pleasant  description. 
"  She  certainly  has  had  great  luck  ; 
and  Mrs  Caton  may  with  truth 
congratulate  herself  upon  the  judg- 
ment and  patience  she  displayed  in 
sending  her  daughters  to  Europe, 
and  keeping  them  abroad  till  wor- 
thy advantages  offered."  This  pecu- 
liar American  inclination  towards 
"rank"  has  a  certain  simplicity 
about  it,  like  all  the  movements 
of  the  mind  in  an  as  yet  unde- 
veloped society.  It  is  laughable, 
and  it  carries  out  with  singular 
correctness  one  of  the  easiest  of 
conventional  beliefs;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is,  no  doubt,  some- 
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thing  a  little  less  vulgar  than  it 
seems  in  a  faith  which  is  held 
with  such  fanaticism.  It  is,  like 
all  enthusiasm  for  the  unknown, 
full  of  exaggeration,  and  half  ex- 
cusable from  the  ignorance  which 
g;.ve  fictitious  charms  to  the  daz- 
zling prize.  How  was  an  American 
girl,  or  even  maturer  widow,  to 
know  what  mysterious  virtue  might 
not  lie  in  the  coronet  of  a  marchion- 
ess1? The  earnestness  with  which 
this  crown  of  social  glory  was 
sought,  was  perhaps  not  unmingled 
with  that  yearning  after  an  ideal 
which  justifies  any  pursuit,  even 
that  of  a  title. 

There  is  not,  however,  much  to 
bo  gleaned  out  of  the  later  letters 
of  the  now  solitary  woman.  She 
picked  up  now  a  Russian  princess, 
now  a  French  blue -stocking,  and 
continued  her  round  of  pleasures, 
though  the  appetite  for  them 
was  beginning  to  languish.  She 
directs  her  father  at  one  time  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  invest- 
ment of  her  money,  as  "  my  health 
is  perfect,  and  I  have  the  prospect 
of  a  very  long  life ; "  but  at  another 
time  confesses  to  a  friend  that  she 
is  dying  of  ennui,  and  does  not 
know  how  a  person  of  her  age  can 
ba  amused — which  is  a  pitiful  con- 
fession. "  I  doze  away  existence," 
slie  says.  "  I  am  too  old  to  coquet 
|V/c],  and  without  this  stimulant  I 
die  with  ennui.  The  princess  tries 
to  keep  me  up  to  the  toil  of  dress- 
ii  ig  by  telling  me  that  I  am  a  beauty. 
I  am  tired  of  life  and  tired  of  hav- 
ing lived.  Do  try  to  get  me  a  string 
o/ white  topazes.  It  is  a  bore  to  grow 
o^d."  "  Do  not  shilly-shally  about 
these  white  topazes,"  she  adds,  de- 
soribing  with  zest  "a  magnificent 
ornament  for  my  head,"  which  the 
fi;dd  stones  are  wanted  to  complete. 
Altogether  she  presents  to  us  the 
not  unfamiliar  apparition  of  that 
siini- young,  semi -fashionable  per- 
.s  mage  who  is  to  be  met  with  at  all 
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the  baths  and  balls  of  Continental 
Europe,  tawdry  and  weary,  but 
never  failing  in  the  old  treadmill 
routine  of  so-called  pleasure — the 
woman  who  is  said  "  to  know  every- 
body," and  has  the  air  both  to  her- 
self and  others  of  frequenting  "  the 
best  society,"  but  who  has  neither 
friends,  nor  object  in  life.  At  last, 
however,  she  finds  it  too  much  for 
her,  or  some  natural  longing  towards 
home  and  family  wakes  in  her  mind, 
for  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  we  find 
her  returning  to  that  America  of 
which  she  had  always  expressed 
so  hearty  a  hatred.  She  went  car- 
rying an  entire  wardrobe  with  her 
"  to  last  her  as  long  as  she  lived  ;  " 
but  apparently  her  biographer's 
means  of  knowing  her  private  his- 
tory stops  when  he  has  no  longer 
her  letters  to  draw  upon.  Though 
she  was  now  in  her  fiftieth  year, 
he  informs  us  she  was  "  still  so 
beautiful  that  one  who  had  f eceived 
nothing  from  her  but  unkirfaness, 
and  who  saw  her  now  for  the  first 
time,  declared  her  to  be  the  most 
lovely  creature  she  had  ever  be- 
held." She  remained  in  Baltimore 
for  six  years,  then  came  back  again 
to  Europe  with  her  son,  to  claim  a 
legacy  which  Cardinal  Fesch  had 
left  him.  But  the  world  had 
changed  from  that  brighter  sphere 
to  which  Elizabeth  Patterson  had 
come  a  quarter  of  a  century  before, 
in  the  might  of  irresistible  beauty 
and  all-reaching  hope.  She  writes 
sadly  enough  to  Lady  Morgan,  who 
had  been  her  friend  and  occasional 
correspondent  for  years  :  — 

"  You  will  be  less  surprised  to  know 
of  my  arrival  in  Europe  than  I  am  to 
find  myself  here.  I  never  supposed 
that  I  had  preserved  sufficient  energy 
or  moral  courage  to  put  into  effect  my 
inclination  to  absent  myself  from  the 
Rdpublique  par  excellence.  A^  residence 
for  a  few  months  in  the  Etats  Urns 
would  cure  the  most  ferocious  repub- 
lican of  the  mania  of  republics. 

"  I  have  been  two  months  in  France, 
2  o 
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a  period  of  time  which,  has  passed  very 
dully.  I  have  found  few  of  those  per- 
sons whom  I  knew  and  saw  habitually 
five  years  ago.  Death,  time,  and  ab- 
sence have  left  me  scarcely  an  acquain- 
tance in  Paris.  If  our  friends  do  not 
die,  their  sentiments  change  towards 
us  so  much  that  really  I  know  not 
which  is  most  distressing, — to  hear  that 
they  are  gone  to  the  other  w;orld,  or 
that  they  have  forgotten  us  in  this  vale 
of  tears,  and  have  become  strangers  to 
us.  ...  I  have  myself  grown  fat, 
old,  and  dull  —  all  good  reasons  for 
people  not  to  think  me  an  intelli- 
gent hearer  or  listener.  They  mis- 
take, however  ;  I  have  really  the  tal- 
ent to  appreciate  the  high  powers  of 
all  others  without  being  able  to  con- 
tribute much  to  the  liveliness  of  con- 
versation myself." 

Poor  old,  disappointed,  downfallen 
pseudo-princess  !  She  stayed  only 
a  few  months  in  Prance,  and  so  far 
as  appears,  never  returned  again  to 
that  country  of  her  hopes  and  mor- 
tifications. Some  years  after  Na- 
poleon III.  acquired  the  Empire, 
her  son,  "M.  Bonaparte  of  Balti- 
more," came  to  Paris,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  kindness  by  the 
Emperor,  who,  it  appears,  would 
willingly  have  accorded  him  his 
just  place  as  a  member  of  the  Im- 
perial family  but  for  the  protests  of 
old  King  Jerome  and  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  whose  present  position  as 
head  of  the  Bonapartes  might  have 
.been  seriously  interfered  with  had 
the  sensible  American  recovered  his 
rights  as  the  eldest  son  of  his  fa- 
ther. He  was,  however,  reintegre 
dans  la  qualite  de  ffiancais,  and 
offered  a  dukedom.  But  as  this  was 
on  condition  of  giving  up  his  claim, 
he  refused  the  bait,  as  no  doubt  his 
mother  would  have  done,  notwith- 
standing her  admiration  of  rank. 
She  had  long  before  refused  the 
title  of  princess  and  a  residence  in 
Westphalia  with  a  really  charming 
outburst  of  wit  and  feeling,  bidding 
her  faithless  husband  remember  that 
his  kingdom  was  not  big  enough  for 


two  queens.  The  Second  Empire, 
however,  though  it  brought  no  real 
advantage,  at  least  was  consolatory 
to  the  pride  of  the  mother  and  son, 
and  especially  of  the  woman,  whose 
faith  in  her  rank  was  thus  justified 
by  the  unhoped-for  re-elevation  of 
the  extraordinary  family  to  which 
it  had  so  long  been  her  pride  and 
boast  to  belong,  and  which  had,  as 
she  believed,  made  her  superior  to 
all  her  native  surroundings. 

But  the  time  of  triumph  was 
over.  She  left  America  no  more. 
By  this  time,  probably  the  position 
she  held  in  her  native  town,  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  a  past  generation, 
was  sufficient  to  content  her,  for- 
gotten as  she  had  found  herself  by 
the  far-distant  and  more  illustrious 
world  for  which  she  had  so  long 
sighed.  After  all,  those  brilliant 
episodes  of  European  life,  bought 
by  many  a  struggle,  occupied  but 
a  small  part  of  her  existence, 
and  were  divided  from  each  other 
by  long  intervals  of  silent  "vege- 
tation "  in  America.  And  Balti- 
more was  perhaps  less  distaste- 
ful to  her  after  sixty  than  before. 
"  She  lived  in  a  quiet  boarding- 
house,"  her  biographer  informs  us. 
"Her  time  was  employed  in  re- 
calling the  brilliant  events  of  her 
European  career,  and  in  obtaining 
safe  investments  for  the  savings  of 
her  large  income."  In  this  last 
stage  of  existence  she  seems  to  have 
become  a  garrulous  yet  caustic  old 
woman,  merciless  in  sarcasm  and 
boundless  in  reminiscence,  —  now 
showing  to  her  visitors  the  pink 
satin  cloak  of  the  Palazzo  Borghese, 
the  gift  of  Pauline  Bonaparte — now 
trudging  into  the  city,  alert  and 
penetrating,  to  collect  her  divi- 
dends and  look  after  her  securities. 
Wherever  she  went  she  carried  with 
her  "  a  carpet-bag  containing  valu- 
ables." Her  old  finery — her  relics 
of  the  past — encumbered  her  rooms  ; 
and  her  old  beauty  was  still  dear  to 
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her.     She   is   said   to   have  asked 
somebody  just  returned  from  Eu- 
rope whether   he  "had  not  heard 
cf  her  beauty  on  the  Continent?" 
— and   she   took   a  not  unnatural 
pleasure  in  her  own  portrait,  and 
in  recalling  the  conquests  of  the 
past.     And  now  that  the  licence  of 
age  had  emancipated  her  from  all 
restraint,  her  speech  was  as  sharp 
as  it  was  ready.      She   had  very 
little  confidence  in  men,  but  liked 
women  when  they  came  up  to  her 
standard,  "which  was  very  seldom," 
M.  Didier  says ;  but  this  is  an  un- 
usual trait  in  the  character  of  an 
adventuress,  who  generally  prefers 
men,  and  publishes  her  preference 
boldly.      When    somebody    indis- 
creetly asked  her  how  old  she  was, 
she  replied  sharply,  "  Nine  hundred 
and  ninety  years,  ninety-nine  days, 
and  nine  minutes."     Evidently  she 
was  not  a  safe  person  to  stare  and 
wonder  at.     Her  grandsons,  how- 
ever— the  sons  of  Jerome,  who  died 
before  her — found  a  soft  place  in 
this  worldly,  self-occupied  old  heart. 
Her  desire  that  one  of  them  should 
appear,  on  going  to  France,    "as 
befitted  his  birth,  as  the  grandson 
(if  a  king,"  even  relaxed  her  purse- 
strings,  and  made  her  liberal;  and 
she   left  her  great  fortune   to   be 
clvided  between  these  two  young 
men,  who,  had  her  bold  and  un- 
wearied struggle  for  their  "  rights  " 
teen   successful,  would  now  have 
occupied   the   strangely  anomalous 
position  of  heads  of  the  Bonaparte 
dynasty,    and    pretenders    to    the 
Imperial  crown — if  that  bauble  is 
ever  to  see  daylight  again.      The 
Messieurs  Bonaparte  of  Baltimore 
(though  we  believe  they  no  longer 
1  -ear  that  designation)  may  congrat- 
ulate themselves  upon  the  failure 
of  their  beautiful  and   daring  an- 
cestress to  establish  her  claim,  just 
as  it  might  be. 

Madame  Bonaparte  died  in  the 
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spring  of  this  year,  1879,  one  of  the 
last  survivors,  if  not  the  very  last, 
of  the  Napoleonic  age,  with  all  its 
strange  chances,  its  sudden  rises  and 
downfalls.    The  history  of  the  time 
is  one  big  and  somewhat  vulgar  ro- 
mance, dazzling,  yet  at  the  same  time 
often  disgusting,  the  calm  specta- 
tor, who  can  see  how  the  tinsel  eked 
out  the  gold,  and  "  swore,"  as  the 
French   say,  with  the  richer  mate- 
rial.    The  life  of  Elizabeth  Patter- 
son is  something  like  a  reflection 
of  this  tawdry,  yet  not  altogether 
unreal,  glory.     It  was  indeed,  no 
doubt,   enough   to  turn  any  girl's 
head  to  find  herself  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  Imperial  dais,  amidst 
all  the  gilding  and  the  glitter ;  and 
the  romance  of  her  position  might 
have  been  touching  had   not   her 
pride  and   hopes  been  so  entirely 
prosaic  and  petty.       Her  wild  vi- 
sions of  "rank,"  and  the  preposter- 
ous importance  she  attaches  to  her 
position,  are  like  a  caricature  of  the 
pretensions  of  "  the  family  "  itself. 
But  whereas  the  claims  of  the  family 
have  been,  by  the   extraordinary 
course   of  events,  and   by  a  luck 
more  extraordinary  still,   more   or 
less  granted  by  European  royalties, 
hers  have  never  attained  that  justi- 
fication,  and  consequently  remain 
preposterous   and  absurd    as   ever. 
Those  who  would  see  how  a  narrow 
and   commonplace  mind  can  exist 
in  the  most  romantic  circumstances, 
and  feel  the  elevation,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  inspiration,  of  such 
circumstances,  without  ever  being 
in  the  smallest  degree  elevated  or 
enlarged  by  contact  with  the  ex- 
traordinary, will  do   well  to  read 
this   curious   book.      It   is    badly 
done,  and  incomplete,  but  yet  full 
of  interest.      The   heroine   of  the 
story  might  have   stepped  out  of 
Thackeray's  imagination,  like  Min- 
erva from  Jupiter.     No  other  hand 
is  worthy  of  her. 
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WHIG  REVIEWERS,   AS  PAINTED    BY  THEMSELVES. 


THE  publication  of  private  corre- 
spondence is  always  a  delicate  mat- 
ter, and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  its 
expediency   would   be   best    deter- 
mined by  Lord  Melbourne's  favour- 
ite political  maxim.     This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  where  the  correspon- 
dent has  mixed  in  public  life,  and 
has  borne  his  share  of  the  jealousies 
and  animosities   distributed   along 
its  highways ;  but  the  remark  holds 
good  with  a  still  keener  force  when 
letters  take  us  into  the  more  fervid 
atmosphere  of  literary  debate.    Lit- 
erary quarrels  last  longer  than  polit- 
ical feuds  ;  and  their  revival,  after  a 
lapse  of  time,  generally  stirs  more 
bitter  feelings  and  provokes  more 
angry  debates  than  the  resuscitation 
of  controversies  that  all  parties  in 
the  State   have   ceased  to  feel   as 
burning   questions.     The   scene  of 
party  warfare  is  so  constantly  shift- 
ing, that  the  struggles  of  the  present 
day  must  have  a  much  more  intense 
interest  for  us  than  those  in  which 
the  preceding  generation  played  its 
part;  and  even  the  personal  char- 
acters of  political  leaders  cease  in 
time  to  generate  bile  in  the  stomachs 
of  their  opponents'  descendants.    A 
bust   of  the   Duke  of  Wellington 
may  be  seen  in  any  unexceptionable 
Liberal  household,  while  a  qualify- 
ing malediction  does  not  necessarily 
come  to  a  Tory's  lips  at  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  name  of  Cobden.     But 
with  authors  the  case  is  different. 
While  their  books  still  continue  to 
claim  our  attention,  our  interest  in 
the  writers  naturally  remains  undi- 
minished;    and  the   estimation  in 
which  we  hold  both  them  and  their 
works  must  necessarily  be  affected 
by  any  fresh  side  lights  that  are 


thrown  upon  them,  even  after  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time  has  taken 
place. 

If  curses  were  a  characteristic  of 
the  present  dispensation,  we  should 
have  reason  to  fear  lest  a  retribu- 
tion such  as  overtook  the  luckless 
seed  of  Noah's  second  son  might 
be  in  store  for  the  posterity  of  the 
editor  who  has  revealed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  world  the  '  Correspondence 
of  the  late  Macvey  Napier.'  *  The 
filial  remarks  by  which  the  cor- 
respondence is  prefaced,  forbid, 
however,  the  supposition  that  in 
publishing  this  volume  the  editor 
foresaw  that  he  was  also  uncover- 
ing his  father's  literary  nakedness. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  form  any 
intelligible  idea  of  the  ends  that 
were  to  be  served  by  the  publication 
of  letters  which  could  be  gratifying 
only  to  those  political  and  literary 
adversaries  whom  the  writers  handle 
with  such  charming  frankness.  To 
the  '  Edinburgh  Review, '  in  its  pres- 
ent respected  position,  the  appear- 
ance of  this  volume  must  have 
given  a  shock  such  as  those  of  us 
who  have  long  since  sown  our  wild 
oats,  and  begun  to  think  that  we 
must  have  been  always  virtuous 
and  sober  citizens,  will  feel,  when 
brought  unexpectedly  face  to  face 
with  any  forgotten  fruit  of  our  early 
excesses.  Nor  will  the  surviving 
friends  and  families  of  Mr  Napier's 
Reviewers  feel  at  all  grateful  for  the 
reminiscences  which  these  letters 
revive.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  who 
corresponded  with  Macvey  Napier 
have  already  had  the  advantage  of 
biographers;  others  of  them  have 
themselves  told  their  own  stories 
still  more  advantageously ;  and  the 


*  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  late  Macvey  Napier.     Edited  by  his 
son,  Macvey  Napier.     London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1879. 
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present  supplement  contains  opin- 
ions of  too  candid  a  character  to 
have  escaped  the  ink-eraser  of  the 
careful  memorialist,  or  to  have  clung 
1o  the  memory  of  the  complacent 
autobiographer. 

There  are  few  periodicals  whose 
histories  have  been  laid  before  the 
public  with  less  reserve  than  that 
of  the  'Edinburgh  Keview.'  In  the 
memoirs  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  of 
Jeffrey,  and  in  the  autobiography 
of  Lord  Brougham,  the  story  of  its 
foundation  and  of  its  early  career 
has  been  told  at  full  length,  and  not 
without  considerable  diversity  of 
statement.  Each  of  the  original  con- 
tributors seems  to  have  arrogated  to 
himself  the  claim  of  having  founded 
the  'Review';  each  has  told  the 
•story  of  the  first  council  in  a  differ- 
ent fashion,  and  with  more  or  less 
temper ;  and  there  was  generally  an 
uncertainty  about  the  authorship  of 
any  early  article  that  chanced  to 
attract  more  than  its  share  of  pass- 
ing notoriety.  From  the  very  first 
there  appears  to  have  been  furious 
rivalry  between  the  contributors 
themselves  as  individuals,  and  be- 
tween the  contributors  as  a  body, 
and  the  editor.  But  in  spite  of  the 
internal  jealousies  against  which  it 
had  to  contend — in  spite  of  the 
generally  fatal  fact  that  the  editor 
himself  was  a  constant  contributor 
to  his  own  Review  —  the  '  Edin- 
burgh '  flourished,  and  became  a 
terror  to  literary  evil-doers,  and  a 
praise  and  protection  to  the  Whig 
party.  By  the  time  the  Reform 
Bill  had  opened  up  to  Jeffrey 
and  his  staff  tangible  rewards  for 
their  exertions,  it  was  an  assured 
success,  and  its  editorship  was  a 
position  that  the  best  pens  of  the 
party  would  have  been  proud  to 
hold. 

"When  Jeffrey,  on  becoming  Dean 
of  Faculty,  resigned  the  editorship 
of  the  'Edinburgh'  in  1829,  for 
the  certain  prospect  of  political 


preferment  under  the  coming  Whig 
regime,  he  had  to  cast  about  him 
for  a  successor.  The  qualifications 
were  that  the  new  editor  should 
be  a  Whig,  a  resident  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  man  of  some  liter- 
ary standing.  Strange  to  say,  these 
requirements  proved  a  serious  limi- 
tation to  the  field  of  selection.  The 
great  literary  names  of  which  Edin- 
burgh could  then  boast  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  arrayed  on  the 
Tory  side,  and  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  '  Review '  were  either  Eng- 
lishmen, or  politicians  whose  avoca- 
tions detained  them  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Parliament.  Mr 
Macvey  Napier  was  a  Whig,  he  had 
achieved  a  respectable  literary  repu- 
tation as  editor  of  a  new  issue  of  the 
'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  and  his 
duties  as  Professor  of  Conveyancing 
kept  him  permanently  in  the  nor- 
thern capital.  He  had  also  con- 
tributed some  not  very  notable 
articles  to  the  'Edinburgh,'  which 
Jeffrey  received  upon  condition  that 
he  was  not  to  lay  public  claim  to 
the  authorship,  lest  his  occasion- 
al connection  with  the  'Review' 
might  make  Mr  Brougham  jealous  ! 
"He  had  all  along  had  a  strange 
jealousy  of  our  admitting  any  new 
associates."  The  idea  of  silencing 
Mr  Napier  with  the  flattering  fear 
of  exciting  Brougham's  jealousy, 
shows  a  beautiful  coat  of  editorial 
finesse  overlying  a  rich  vein  of  sar- 
casm. But  in  appointing  Mr  Macvey 
Napier  editor,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  Jeffrey  was  resigning  in 
his  favour  all  the  influence  which 
the  '  Review '  had  acquired  for  him- 
self. He  knew  the  measure  of  his 
successor's  ability  and  strength  of 
character,  and  he  probably  gauged, 
with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy, 
what  independence  Napier  would 
insist  on  claiming,  and  what  measure 
of  authoritative  counsel  he  himself 
would  still  be  permitted  to  offer. 
The  correspondence  in  the  present 
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volume  affords  conclusive  evidence 
of  this  fact. 

It  was  no  easy  task  Mr  Macvey 
Napier  entered  upon.  He  had  a 
strong  team  of  contributors,  but  it 
was  also  a  most  unruly  one.  Jeffrey 
had  broken  most  of  them  to  his  own 
harness,  and  generally  succeeded, 
partly  by  skill  and  partly  by  a  firm 
hand,  in  making  them  answer  the 
reins.  But  when  the  new  driver 
mounted  the  box,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral disposition  to  show  restiveness. 
Brougham,  the  powerful  leader, 
thought  that  now  the  time  was 
come  when  he  might  bolt  un- 
checked, and  precipitate  the  coach 
headlong  into  his  own  bold  pro- 
jects, for  which  the  Reform  move- 
ment seemed  to  him  to  have  opened 
up  the  way.  Macaulay,  the  stout 
wheeler,  was  quite  prepared  to  take 
the  whole  draught  towards  his  own 
side  \  and  the  others  showed  their 
independence  of  the  driver  by  jib- 
bing, shying,  kicking,  and  plunging 
at  every  step.  John  Allen,  the 
Holland  House  guard,  instead  of 
seeking  to  quiet  the  horses,  was 
rather  disposed  to  embarrass  the 
coachman  by  giving  him  lofty  ad- 
vice about  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion. Had  there  been  anything 
like  united  action  among  the  team, 
both  machine  and  driver  must  in- 
fallibly have  come  to  grief;  but 
luckily  for  the  'Edinburgh  Eeview ' 
and  Mr  Macvey  Napier,  each  con- 
tributor was  determined  that  he 
and  he  alone  was  to  be  the  motive 
power  of  its  action,  and  that  he 
was  to  have  no  community  of  aim 
with  any  of  his  colleagues. 

We  may  well  feel  surprised  at 
such  a  state  of  feeling  in  a  coterie 
bound  together  by  the  same  politi- 
cal principles,  professing  as  its  chief 
aim  the  advancement  of  the  same 
party,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  same 
liberal  views  and  cultivated  tastes. 
But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
these  letters  is  the  utter  absence 


of  all  regard  for  party  interests 
whenever  these  did  not  imme- 
diately coincide  with  or  promise 
to  advance  the  private  projects  of 
the  writers.  We  are  made  aware 
of  most  unpatriotic  feelings  —  so 
far  as  disloyalty  to  Whig  policy 
may  be  called  unpatriotic — of  petty 
jealousies  and  piques  altogether 
unworthy  of  men  who  took  upon 
themselves  the  duty  of  giving  a 
tone  to  the  worlds  of  politics  and 
letters.  Happily  these  were  hid 
from  the  public,  but  it  came  all 
the  harder  on  Mr  Jeffrey's  suc- 
cessor that  he  alone  had  to  deal 
with  the  disagreeable  dissensions 
of  his  staff.  His  task  was  all  the 
more  irksome  that  he  knew  him- 
self to  be  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pendent upon  the  support  of  those 
who  gave  him  most  trouble.  It  is 
greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  suc- 
ceeded so  well  under  circumstances 
where  an  abler  and  more  spirited 
editor  would  probably  have  dis- 
banded his  mutinous  crew,  and 
sent  them  away  to  man  a  privateer 
on  their  own  account.  It  is  the 
best  thing  we  can  say  of  Mr  Macvey 
Napier  that,  with  great  inconveni- 
ence and  frequent  humiliation  to 
himself,  he  kept  his  staff  together, 
and  saved  both  his  party  and  his 
publishers  from  the  scandal  of  an 
outbreak. 

Brougham  and  Macaulay  were 
the  two  mainstays  of  the  '  Eeview ' 
at  the  time  when  Mr  Napier  suc- 
ceeded to  its  management  ;  and 
the  story  of  their  jealousy  and 
their  rivalry,  running  as  it  does 
through  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  volume,  forms  its  back- 
bone of  interest,  and  would  add 
a  most  amusing  chapter  to  a 
new  edition  of  the  '  Quarrels  of 
Authors/  M'Culloch  was  its  poli- 
tical economist,  who  would  bear  no 
utterances  in  the  ' Eeview'  except 
his  own  upon  his  special  subject. 
In  an  evil  moment,  soon  after  he 
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took  the  reins,  Mr  Xapier  had 
a  lowed  Spring  Eice,  afterwards 
Lord  Monteagle,  to  write  an  article 
on  the  "  Italian  Economists,"  and 
M'Culloch  was  furious  at  so  mani- 
fest an  invasion  of  his  special  pro- 
vince. "  Had  he  "  (Spring  Eice) 
"•  offered  you  an  article  on  an  Irish 
subject,"  he  sneeringly  writes, 
'•  you  would  have  done  well  to 
take  it;"  and  all  that  the  per- 
plexed editor  could  do  was  to 
feebly  plead  his  right  of  selection, 
and  that  Spring  Eice  was  "  a 
highly  respectable  man."  "A  re- 
spectable man,  I  admit,"  rejoins 
tue  irate  economist,  "  but  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
science.  .  .  .  Whether  Eice 
writes  sense  or  nonsense,  is  not  to 
the  point.  He  comes  within  my 
teat,  and  therefore  I  dislike  him." 
Thomas  Carlyle  had  already  made 
1  is  debut  under  Jeffrey,  and  we 
f  nd  his  reputation  as  a  thinker  in- 
creasing in  a  fixed  ratio  with  the 
incomprehensibility  of  his  utter- 
ances. Macaulay  kindly  remarks 
that  "he  might  as  well  write  in 
Irving's  unknown  tongue  at  once." 
There  was,  too,  John  Allen,  the 
mouthpiece  of  Holland  House,  for 
the  views  of  which  the  editors  of 
the  '  Edinburgh '  had  always  shown 
a  superstitious  and  nervous  regard, 
accepting  its  politics  as  infallible 
and  its  taste  as  unquestionable. 
Allen,  however,  was  a  sensible  man, 
and  .had  a  sounder  acquaintance 
v/ith  questions  of  prerogative  and 
the  constitution  than  most  of  his 
colleagues  ;  and  he  frequently  gives 
liapier  judicious,  if  patronising,  ad- 
T  ice  regarding  the  management  of 
rscalcitrant  contributors.  Empson, 
who  represented  the  Lansdowne 
c  ircle,  was  a  steady  worker,  and  per- 
1  aps  the  best  "  general  utility  man" 
vhom  the  '  Edinburgh '  could  com- 
i  land  •  and  in  that  capacity  he  seems 
t  D  have  come  in  for  general  execra- 
t.on  from  all  the  rest  of  the  staff. 


Brougham  in  particular  character- 
ises his  articles  as  "  written  in  the 
riddle  and  flower  style — i.e.,  a  con- 
stant saying  of  something  fine  and 
puzzling."  And  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  the  men  of  the  present  day, 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic,  but 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
snubbed  contributors,  was  Mr  E. 
Lytton  Bulwer,  whom  men  of  the 
present  day  remember  as  Bulwer,  or 
the  first  Lord  Lytton.  He  complains 
that  the  '  Edinburgh  Eeview  '  is  un- 
friendly to  him,  and  still  he  seeks 
to  woo  its  good  word  by  contribu- 
tions and  friendly  letters  to  the 
editor.  "Scarce  a  single  recent 
novel,"  he  says,  "of  the  smallest 
pretensions — not  to  excellence,  but 
to  common  circulation — but  has 
been  reviewed  by  the  'Edinburgh.' 
Mine  only  have  been  passed  over. 
To  success  was  opposed  the  con- 
tempt of  silence;  failure  only  has 
been  honoured  by  remark.  For 
favour  or  hostility  I  care  little,  but 
in  the  most  hostile  criticism  I  look 
for  a  certain  fairness."  Mr  Bulwer 
was  only  admitted  into  the  court  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  knew  not  the  ami- 
able feelings  with  which  those  who 
were  within  the  inner  circle  of  the 
'  Edinburgh  '  regarded  the  success  of 
extraneans.  His  contributions  to 
the  'Eeview'  were,  however,  marked 
by  all  that  elegance  and  taste  which 
he  afterwards  brought  to  such  a  ripe 
and  brilliant  maturity;  and  even 
his  advocacy  of  Whig  principles 
was  characterised  by  a  patriotism 
and  public  spirit  which  were  dis- 
tinctly wanting  in  the  articles  of 
the  other  contributors.  "  Mais 
que  diable  dllait  il  faire  dans  cette 
galere  ?  " 

The  rivalry  between  Brougham 
and  Macaulay  completely  over- 
shadows the  jealousy  and  squabbles 
of  the  other  Eeviewers.  Both  were 
great  men,  whose  weaker  sides  we 
are  sincerely  sorry  to  see  exposed  in 
a  way  that  cannot  fail  to  detract 
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from  the  estimation  in  which  we 
would  all  wish  to  hold  them.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  is  forced 
upon  us,  and  we  cannot  see  that 
the  advantage  lies  upon  the  side  of 
Macaulay.  If  there  is  a  good  deal 
that  is  grotesque,  there  is  much 
that  is  grand  in  Brougham's  char- 
acter. With  a  genius  that  might 
have  done  anything  brilliantly,  he 
tried  most  things  and  did  them 
well :  he  was  orator,  statesman, 
philosopher,  lawyer,  politician,  and 
leader-writer  by  turn,  and  in  all 
these  walks  he  more  than  held  his 
own  with  those  whose  professional 
business  it  was  to  tread  them.  Had 
he  fallen  in  with  a  party  that 
merited  fidelity  from  him,  or  col- 
leagues whom  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  respect,  his  name  would 
have  occupied  a  much  higher  place 
in  history  than  has  been  yet  as- 
signed to  it.  But  it  is  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  contributor  to  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Review '  we  are  dealing  with 
him  at  present.  In  this  respect 
there  was  no  one  who  could  claim 
more  consideration  for  himself  or 
his  opinions  at  Mr  Macvey  Napier's 
hands.  He  had  been  a  contributor 
from  the  first,  if  he  had  not  a  share 
in  originating  the  venture ;  and  his 
vigorous  style  and  bold  ideas  had 
helped  in  no  secondary  way  to 
make  the  '  Edinburgh  '  a  success. 
Even  his  blunders  had  been  of  ser- 
vice in  advertising  this  quarterly. 
His  review  of  the  "  Hours  of  Idle- 
dess,"  if  a  mistake,  at  least  made 
the  '  Edinburgh '  notorious,  and  did 
not  draw  down  upon  it  derision 
like  the  "  This  will  never  do,"  with 
which  Jeffrey  welcomed  the  "  Ex- 
cursion." Macaulay  was  merely 
a  recent  acquisition;  and  though 
knowing  his  value  as  "young 
blood,"  he  seems  to  have  been  over 
ambitious  when  he  fancied  he 
could  make  up  to  the  '  Review '  all 
and  more  that  the  older  contributor 
had  been  to  it.  He  was  not  only 


bent  upon  making  himself  its  ruling 
authority  in  literary  criticism;  he 
was  also  anxious  to  establish  him- 
self as  its  oracle  in  questions  of 
current  politics.  Hence  arose  the 
first  great  difference  between  him 
and  Brougham  in  the  period  em- 
braced within  the  volume  before  us. 
The  Revolution  of  July  was  of 
course  hailed  with  acclamation  by 
the  Reviewers,  who  appear  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  to  have  ima- 
gined that  they  had  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  bringing  it  about, 
John  Allen  gravely  offers  his  con- 
gratulations to  Mr  Napier  "  on  the 
late  brilliant  events  in  France," 
and  rejoices  that  the  "  whole  of  the 
policy  since  1815  had  been  sub- 
verted in  three  days."  "Nothing 
left  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  but 
the  subversion  of  the  military 
power  of  Napoleon," — a  remark 
which  goes  far  to  justify  the  belief 
that  Holland  House  did  not  share 
in  the  general  feelings  of  the  nation 
with  regard  to  that  glorious  victory. 
Of  course  there  was  a  general  com- 
petition for  the  privilege  of  record- 
ing the  Revolution  in  the  forth- 
coming number,  and  Macaulay  and 
Brougham  were  each  equally  re- 
solved to  have  the  article  to  him- 
self. The  former  announces  his  in- 
tention to  set  off  at  once  for  France, 
where  he  would  be  "  in  the  best  so- 
ciety, that  of  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
Guizot,  and  so  on,"  to  qualify  him- 
self for  the  task.  But  Brougham 
writes  to  his  editor  that  he  "must 
beg,  and  indeed  make  a  point  of 
giving  you  my  thoughts  on  the 
Revolution,  and  therefore  pray  send 
off  your  countermand  to  Macaulay." 
Mr  Macvey  Napier  seems  to  have 
found  himself  in  the  position  of 
Buridan's  quadruped,  with  the  ad- 
ditional disadvantage  that  there  was 
to  him  a  decided  danger  in  turn- 
ing to  either  side.  However,  he  de- 
cided in  favour  of  Brougham,  who 
had  unquestionably  the  better  claim. 
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]>ut  Macaulay  was  not  disposed  to 
yield  with  a  good  grace,  and  hotly 
gave  the  editor  a  bit  of  his  mind, 
telling  him  that  he  "  always  knew 
that  in  every  association,  literary 
or  political,  Brougham  would  wish 
to  domineer." 

"The  present  constitution  of  the 
'  Edinburgh  Eeview,'  "  he  says,  "  is  this, 
1  hat  at  whatever  time  Brougham  may 
])Q  pleased  to  notify  his  intention  of 
anting  on  any  subject,  all  previous 
engagements  are  to  be  considered  as 
annulled  by  that  notification.  His 
anguage,  translated  into  plain  English, 
s  this :  '  I  must  write  about  this 
French  Ee volution,  and  I  will  write 
about  it.  If  you  have  told  Macaulay 
TO  do  it,  you  may  tell  him  to  let  it 
.done.  If  he  has  written  an  article, 
he  may  throw  it  behind  the  grate. 
He  would  not  himself  have  the  assur- 
ance to  compare  his  own  claims  with 
mine.  I  am  a  man  who  acts  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  world  ;  he  is  nobody, 
[f  he  must  be  reviewing,  there  is  my 
speech  about  the  West  Indies.  Set 
Mm  to  write  a  puff  on  that.  What 
have  people  like  him  to  do,  except  to 
eulogise  people  like  me  ? ' " 

With  such  fiery  contributors,  an 
editor  who  could  not  take  his 
quota  of  being  bullied  would  have 
soon  found  his  ranks  thinned. 
Brougham  was  of  course  triumph- 
ant, and  his  article  on  "  The  Late 
Revolution  in  France  "  came  out  in 
the  October  number  of  1830,  but 
fell  very  flat  compared  with  the 
brilliant  article  in  which  the  con- 
temporary issue  of  the  '  Quarterly  ' 
dealt  with  the  same  event.  Mr 
Macvey  Napier  had  a  very  difficult 
task  to  appease  Macaulay,  who, 
with  some  reluctance,  forgave  the 
editor,  but  refused  to  admit  the 
justice  of  his  decision.  The  con- 
nection with  the  '  Edinburgh '  was, 
however,  a  considerable  conveni- 
ence to  both.  Brougham  appears 
to  have  appreciated  the  pecuniary, 
as  well  as  the  political,  advantages 
accruing  from  it,  for  he  writes  from 


the  Court  of  Chancery  to  "  his  dear 
Professor,"  "  Don't  be  on  any  cere- 
mony, but  remit  me  the  money  in 
your  own  way ; "  and  Macaulay  had 
still  his  reputation  to  make,  both  as 
a  literary  and  as  a  public  man. 

All  through  the  Macvey  Napier 
correspondence,  whenever  Macau- 
lay  and  Brougham  come  in  contact, 
the  same  bitter  feelings  of  jealous 
rivalry  crop  up.  Macaulay  com- 
plains (passim)  of  the  "  puffing " 
which  Brougham's  published  speech- 
es meet  with  in  the  reviews  that 
followed  their  appearance.  About 
this  time  he  took  it  upon  himself 
to  become  Brougham's  champion 
in  the  House  in  answer  to  some 
animadversions  on  him  from  John 
Wilson  Croker ;  but  he  frankly  con- 
fesses to  the  editor  that  it  was 
rather  to  make  use  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  give  Croker,  a  "  dressing," 
than  for  any  kindness  towards  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  A  presentation 
in  favour  of  Macaulay 's  brother  to 
a  living  of  £300  a-year  in  Warwick- 
shire proved,  however,  a  peace-offer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor, 
and  Macaulay  admits  that  he  "  is  in 
good  humour  with  him."  "  It  was 
the  first  living  he  had  to  give,  and 
nothing  could  be  done  more  hand- 
somely." But  this  proved  to  be 
merely  a  temporary  salve  to  an 
open  sore. 

In  1833  Macaulay  was  appoint- 
ed a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  India,  and  sailed  for 
Calcutta  to  take  up  his  post  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year.  Lord 
Brougham's  position,  too,  was  soon 
to  undergo  a  change.  We  have 
little  account  in  these  letters  of  the 
growing  differences  between  the 
Chancellor  and  his  colleagues  dur- 
ing the  latter  period  of  Earl  Grey's 
Ministry  and  Lord  Melbourne's 
short  -  lived  first  administration  ; 
but  when  the  Eeformers  again  came 
back  to  office  in  April  1835,  and 
the  Premier,  backed  by  Lord  John 
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Eussell,  determined  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  Great  Seal,  Brougham  at- 
tempts to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon 
them  in  the  '  Review/  much  to  Mr 
Mac vey  Napier's  editorial  discomfort. 

"Ever  since  you  succeeded  to  the 
management  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,' "  his  lordship  writes  with  bitter- 
ness, "  I  have  found  that  my  assistance 
was  reckoned,  justly,  God  knows,  a 
very  secondary  object,  and  that  one  of 
the  earliest  friends  of  the  journal,  and 
who  had  (Jeffrey  will  inform  you) 
enabled  it  to  struggle  through  its  first 
difficulties  as  much  as  any  one,  or  even 
two,  of  the  contributors,  was  now  next 
thing  to  being  laid  upon  the  shelf.  .  .  . 
Ex-Ministers  are  always  in  the  wrong, 
I  know  full  well.  However,  if  the 
base  and  truly  jobbing  plan  of  some 
ivould-be  Ministers  and  their  adherents 
(in  London)  had  taken  effect,  and  you 
had,  '  for  fear  of  giving  offence/  kept 
all  politics  out  of  the  last,  as  you  had 
done  out  of  the  number  before,  my  be- 
lief is  that  the  '  Review '  would  have 
died  in  the  course  of  the  spring." 

He  moreover  foresees  a  possibil- 
ity of  the  'Review'  being  "turned 
into  a  tool  of  Holland  House,  or 
any  other  class  of  place-loving  pol- 
iticians." A  political  Ishmaelite, 
such  as  the  ex-Chancellor  had  now 
become,  was  no  safe  counsellor  in 
criticising  the  Whig  Ministry  ; 
but  though  the  '  Review '  would 
not  allow  Brougham  to  attack 
Lord  Melbourne's  Cabinet,  it  ad- 
mitted animadversions  upon  Earl 
Grey's  administration,  which  of 
course  implicated  Brougham  him- 
self. Empson,  who  prompted  Na- 
pier in  the  Lansdowne  House  inte- 
rest in  the  same  way  as  John  Allen 
conveyed  the  counsels  of  Holland 
House,  came  in  for  a  full  share  of 
his  lordship's  indignation  in  conse- 
quence. He  denounces  an  article 
of  Empson's  as  "a  vile  and  most 
false  attack,"  declaring  that  "  it 
is  quite  clear  that  his  ignorance  is 
more  gross  than  any  but  the  most 
extreme  charity  can  make  one  be- 


lieve possible;"  and  having  cited 
an  instance  of  "  great  shabbiness," 
he  asserts  that  "  this  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  the  same  artist 
acting  in  the  same  way."  Another 
article  by  Empson  on  the  "  State  of 
Parties/'  in  1837,  calls  forth  from 
his  lordship  the  following  criticism 
of  the  Reviewer  and  his  model. 
"  He  is  a  bad  imitator  of  Macaulay, 
who  does  himself  with  all  his  ex- 
traordinary powers  incalculable  in- 
jury, by  laying  down  a  rule  that 
good  writing  consists  in  saying  as 
many  striking  things  as  can  be 
crammed  into  a  given  number  of 
lines.  But  this  in  a  imitator  makes 
sad  work." 

It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were 
not  also  in  many  respects  painful, 
to  watch  the  course  of  controversy 
between  Lord  Brougham  and  his 
editor  during  this  period.  The 
strong  language  of  Brougham  on 
the  one  hand ;  the  sweeping  de- 
nunciations of  all  who  differed 
from  his  views  of  the  political 
situation — his  entire  confidence  that 
he,  and  he  alone,  could  save  the 
ancient  influence  of  the  'Review' 
— and  his  severe  criticisms  of  the 
contributions  from  other  writers, 
which  could  almost  be  called 
brutally  frank,  had  they  ever  been 
intended  to  meet  any  other  eyes 
save  those  of  the  editor, — present 
a  most  striking  contrast  to  the 
ad  misericordiam  appeals  of  Mr 
Macvey  Napier,  to  his  elaborate 
vindications  of  his  editorial  inde- 
pendence, and  to  his  often  piteous 
remonstrances  regarding  his  obli- 
gations to  the  Ministerial  cause, 
which  the  other  was  now  attacking 
with  scarcely  dissembled  hostility. 
Mr  Macvey  Napier's  position  could 
scarcely  at  that  time  have  been 
called  a  happy  one.  The  weighty 
political  authority  which  the  'Re- 
view '  had  acquired  by  leading  the 
popular  feelings  that  culminated 
in  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the 
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Eeform  Bill,  was  now  suffering  a 
rt  lapse  from  the  feebleness  of  the 
Melbourne  Government  and  the 
jealousies  that  subsisted  between 
the  chief  Whig  circles.  It  now  drew 
little  or  no  strength  from  its  Scotch 
connection,  to  preserve  which  had 
b^en  the  primary  object  of  Mr 
Napier's  appointment  to  its  man- 
agement. Macaulay  was  in  India, 
a  id  though  from  time  to  time  he 
sent  home  valuable  literary  contri- 
butions, he  was  of  little  political  ser- 
vice to  the  *  Review.'  Brougham, 
who  had  been  its  mainstay  in 
politics,  had  broken  from  the  ranks, 
aid  his  articles  were  likely  to  be  of 
more  danger  than  assistance  to  the 
aims  which  it  had  to  serve. 

"  Who,"  as  Lord  Brougham  tells 
the  editor  in  1839,  "is  the  Minister 
connected  with  the  'Review'  now  to 
extenuate  the  party  service  ?  And  what 
a:e  the  great  measures  and  principles 
01  which  the  Government  and  the 
Tories  are  at  issue  now  as  they  were 
under  my  administration  ?  It  is  a 
mere  question  of  ins  and  outs,  of  keep- 
ing possession  of  office  and  doing  jobs 
for  Edinburgh  people.  You  hear,  no 
doubt,  a  deal  of  these  people,  but  all 
you  hear  is  a  mere  echo  of  place- men 
and  place-hunters  who  only  want  to 
keep  in  the  men  that  have  the  giving 
away  of  good  things.  Depend  upon 
i1,  the  'Review'  never  before  was  in 
tliis  position." 

It  is  a  curious  literary  phenome- 
non that  the  relations  of  these  two 
should  at  this  time  have  been  able 
to  continue  without  an  open  rup- 
ture and  a  breaking  off  of  their 
c  onnection, — Lord  Brougham  allow- 
ing  himself  to  make  most  harsh 
and  even  insulting  remarks  regard- 
ing Napier's  editorial  policy;  and 
Macvey  Napier  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  his  lordship's  remonstrances, 
and  carefully  cutting  out  all  that 
seemed  dangerous  from  his  lord- 
ship's articles,  which  were,  doubt- 
lass,  the  very  passages  upon  which 
jJrougham  set  most  store.  Then, 


moreover,  smaller  men  were  per- 
mitted freely  to  have  their  fling 
at  him  in  the  'Review.'  Pillans 
attacked  his  educational  projects, 
M'Culloch  sneered  at  his  "six- 
penny systems"  for  disseminating 
useful  knowledge,  and  Empson  per- 
formed the  still  more  offensive  task 
of  punishing  his  political  aberrations. 
It  is  no  part  of  our  present  duty  to 
go  into  the  public  history  of  Lord 
Brougham,  or  to  examine  the  policy 
of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review/  and  so 
we  shall  hazard  no  conjectural  ex- 
planation of  an  alliance  maintained 
in  the  teeth  of  so  much  conten- 
tion. Probably  Brougham  was  de- 
termined that  no  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  editor  should  bar  his 
prescriptive  rights  to  have  a  lead- 
ing voice  in  the '  Review's '  politics. 
And  it  would  have  been  rash  at  this 
time  for  the  'Edinburgh'  to  have 
assumed  that  Lord  Brougham  would 
never  again  return  to  office  under 
a  differently  constituted  Whig 
Ministry. 

In  1838  Macaulay  returned  from 
India,  where  he  left  a  most  useful 
memorial  of  his  official  labours  in 
the  rough  draft  of  the  Penal  Code. 
He  was  soon  on  his  old  footing 
of  intimacy  with  the  '  Edinburgh ' 
and  of  hostility  towards  Brougham, 
whom  he  declares  to  "have  a 
devil."  In  one  of  his  first  letters 
after  his  return  he  thus  sums  up 
Brougham's  position  : — 

"  I  should  say  that  this  strange  man, 
finding  himself  almost  alone  in  the 
world,  absolutely  unconnected  with 
either  Whigs  or  Conservatives,  and 
not  having  a  single  vote  in  either 
House  of  Parliament  at  his  command 
except  his  own,  is  desirous  to  make  the 
'  Review '  his  organ.  With  this  inten- 
tion, unless  I  am  greatly  deceived, 
after  having  during  several  years  con- 
tributed little  or  nothing  of  value,  he 
has  determined  to  exert  himself  as  if 
he  were  a  young  writer  struggling  into 
note,  and  to  make  himself  important 
to  the  work  by  his  literary  services. 
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And  he  certainly  has  succeeded.  His 
late  articles,  particularly  the  long  one 
in  the  April  number,  have  very  high 
merit.  They  are  indeed  models  of 
magazine  writing  as  distinguished  from 
other  sorts  of  writing.  They  are  not, 
I  think,  made  for  duration.  Every- 
thing about  them  is  exaggerated,  in- 
correct, and  sketchy.  All  the  char- 
acters are  either  too  black  or  too  fair. 
The  passions  of  the  writer  do  not 
suffer  him  even  to  maintain  the  decent 
appearance  of  impartiality.  And  the 
style,  though  striking  and  animated, 
will  not  bear  examination  through  a 
single  paragraph ;  but  the  effect  of  the 
first  perusal  is  great,  and  few  people 
read  an  article  in  a  review  twice.  .  .  . 
His  wish,  I  imagine,  is  to  establish  in 
this  way  such  an  ascendancy  as  may 
enable  him  to  drag  the  '  Review '  along 
with  him  to  any  party  to  which  his 
furious  passions  may  lead  him, — to  the 
Radicals,  to  the  Tories,  to  any  set  of 
men  by  whose  help  he  may  be  able  to 
revenge  himself  on  old  friends,  whose 
only  crime  is  that  they  could  not  help 
finding  him  to  be  a  habitual  and  in- 
curable traitor." 

Let  us  now  allow  Brougham  to 
play  his  part  as  critic,  and  probably 
with  as  much  justice  on  his  side  as 
that  which  we  have  just  seen  meted 
out  to  him  : — 

"  It  [the  Essay  on  Bacon]  is,  as  you 
say,  very  striking,  and  is  no  doubt  the 
work  of  an  extremely  clever  man.  .  .  . 
But  it  has  two  grievous  defects — a  re- 
dundancy, an  overcrowding  of  every 
one  thing  that  is  touched  upon,  that 
almost  turns  one's  head ;  for  it  is  out  of 
one  digression  into  another,  and  each 
thought  in  each  is  illustrated  by  twenty 
different  cases  and  anecdotes,  all  of 
which  follow  from  the  first  without 
any  effort.  This  is  a  sad  defect  in 
Macaulay,  and  it  really  seems  to  get 
worse  instead  of  better.  I  need  not 
say  that  it  is  the  defect  of  a  very  clever 
person— it  is  indeed  exuberance.  But 
it  is  a  defect  also  that  old  age  is  liable 
to.  The  other  fault  you  have  alluded 
to,  but  I  will  expose  it  after  Mac- 
aulay's  own  manner  of  writing.  '  You 
might  as  well  say  that  all  men  bal- 
ance themselves  in  order  to  walk, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  science  of 


mechanics  ;  or  that  every  child  learns 
to  suck,  and  therefore  the  Torricellian 
experiment  was  of  no  use  to  science ;  or 
that  the  dullest  of  human  beings  goes 
to  his  point  by  one  straight  line,  and 
not  by  the  two  other  sides  of  a  triangle, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  geometry ;  or 
that  the  most  ordinary  workman,  be 
he  mason  building  an  arch,  or  cooper 
making  a  cask,  forms  a  curve  by  join- 
ing straight  lines  short  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  length,  and  therefore 
the  fluxional  calculus  was  no  dis- 
covery ; ' — through  two  or  three  pages, 
as  easy  to  fill  with  such  trash  as  it 
would  be  unprofitable.  In  fact,  this 
way  of  treating  a  subject  is  somewhat 
mistaking  garrulity  for  copiousness  ; 
but  I  am  now  complaining  much  more 
of  the  matter  than  the  manner.  Greater 
blunder  never  was  committed  than  the 
one  Macaulay  has  made  of  the  Induc- 
tive Philosophy.  He  is  quite  ignorant 
of  the  subject.  He  may  garnish  his 
pages  as  he  pleases  with  references  ; 
it  only  shows  he  has  read  Bacon  for 
the  flowers  and  not  the  fruit,  and 
this  is  indeed  the  fact.  He  has  no 
science  at  all,  and  cannot  reason.  His 
contemporaries  at  Cambridge  always 
said  he  had  not  the  conception  of  what 
an  argument  was." 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  over  the 
quarrels  of  the  Titans  that  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithae  of  the  *  Review'  must  be 
briefly  dismissed.  Like  their  bet- 
ters, the  lesser  contributors  to  the 
'Review'  seem  to  have  given  the 
editor  as  much  trouble  as  they  were 
able,  and  to  have  been  actuated 
by  not  less  selfish  motives,  in  mak- 
ing use  of  its  columns,  than  those 
which  they  so  freely  attributed  to 
Brougham.  A  more  pleasurable  con- 
trast to  the  malice,  hatred,  and  all 
uncharitableness  through  which  we 
have  had  to  wade  is  to  be  found 
in  the  residuum  of  literary  gossip 
which  the  correspondence  contains. 
Mr  Macvey  Napier  does  not  seern 
to  have  possessed,  in  any  measure, 
the  truest  characteristic  of  a  really 
capable  editor — the  power  of  attract- 
ing talent  and  then  keeping  it.  A 
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good  few  brilliant  names  flutter  like 
moths  about  his  candle  for  a  little 
and  then  disappear  into  other  re- 
gions.    Dickens,  whom  Jeffrey  had 
bi  ought   in   as   a  recruit,  proposes 
"  to  come  out  strongly  against  any 
system  'of  education   based  exclu- 
sively on  the  principles  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church ; "  and  as  this  subject 
di  d  not  recommend  itself,  he  wished 
to  send  an  article  on  "  Punishment 
by  Death."     We  find  two  letters 
from     Thackeray,    one    of    which 
mixes   up    acknowledgments    of    a 
•cheque  with  complaints  about  the 
"editing"  of  his  articles.      "From 
your  liberal  payment,"  he  says,  "  I 
can't  but  conclude  that  you  reward 
me  not  only  for  labouring,  but  for 
b<3ing    mutilated   in    your   service. 
.    .    .    I  mourn  still — as  what  father 
can  help  doing  for  his  children1? — 
for  several  lovely  jokes  and  prom- 
ising facetice  which  were  born  and 
might  have  lived  but  for  your  scis- 
sors, urged   by  ruthless  necessity. 
.    .    .    Oh,  to  think  of  my  pet  pas- 
sages gone  for  ever  ! "    A  keen  sense 
of  humour  was  certainly  not  one 
of  Macvey  Napier's  characteristics, 
a  ad  in  his  time  the  '  Review '  ex- 
hibited none  of  that  early  levity 
v  hich  Sydney  Smith  had  infused 
into  its  system.      The  acquisition 
of    Mr    (subsequently   Sir)   James 
Stephen  was  the  means  of  modify- 
ing its  irreligious  reputation;  and 
his  "Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy "  continue  to  be  among  the 
most  popular,  if  not  the  most  bril- 
liant, of  the  reprints  from  the  'Edin- 
burgh.'    John  Stuart  Mill  was  an- 
other of  Napier's  Reviewers,  after  he 
Lad  ceased  to  carry  on  the  '  London 
a  nd  Westmin  st er, '  and  his  articles  did 
not  a  little  to  shake  the  credit  for 
economical  authority  that  Malthus 
and  M'Culloch  and  other  sounder 
ii-  less  speculative  writers  had  built 
v,p   for   it.     Probably   one   of  the 
wisest  counsels  that  Brougham  ever 
£ave  to  Macvey  Napier  was  regard- 


ing Mill.  Speaking  of  an  article 
on  "  Democracy  in  America,"  in  the 
issue  of  October  1840,  in  which  the 
germs  of  not  a  few  of  the  doctrines 
with  which  Mill's  name  was  after- 
wards to  be  so  closely  identified  are 
visible,  Brougham  solemnly  says, 
'*  Take  care  of  the  writer,  whoever 
he  is,  as  he  will  assuredly  get  you 
and  the  side  of  the  question  he  is 
on  into  serious  scrapes."  But  the 
Whigs  in  those  days  had  no  distaste 
for  abstract  speculations  which  were 
a  long  way  removed  from  the  prac- 
tical politics  of  the  hustings,  and 
nodded  benignantly  to  the  most 
dangerous  doctrines,  little  foresee- 
ing that  they  were  so  soon  to  take 
root  inside  the  limits  of  their  own 
party. 

When  such  kindly  feelings  pre- 
vailed among  the  Reviewers  them- 
selves, it  would  be  idle  to  fancy 
that  they  were  either  very  toler- 
ant or  civil  towards  their  contem- 
poraries of  the  Tory  periodicals. 
Professor  Wilson  was  then  in  the 
height  of  his  influence  as  the 
chief  contributor  to  'Blackwood,' 
and  a  serious  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  *  Review.'  Mr  Macvey  Napier 
and  he  had  crossed  each  other's 
paths  professionally,  but  both 
were  possessed  of  more  gentle- 
manly feelings  than  to  allow  such 
a  fact  to  embitter  their  political 
antagonism.  But  what  can  we 
say  of  the  fatuity  that  could  have 
included  such  $  passage  as  the 
following  in  Macvey  Napier's  cor- 
respondence 1  It  is  in  a  letter  from 
James  Mill,  written  shortly  after 
Wilson  had  been  elected  to  the 
Moral  Philosophy  Chair  in  Edin- 
burgh University.  "You  grieve 
me  by  what  you  predict  respecting 
the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy. From  what  I  had  heard,  I 
rejoiced  to  think  that  you  would  be 
the  rnan.  I  reckon  the  appointment 
of  a  proper  person  a  matter  of  first- 
rate  importance;  and  the  one  to 
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whom  you  allude  makes  one  sick 
to  think  of  him,"  &c.,  &c.  Wilson's 
career  as  a  professor  speaks  for 
itself ;  Mr  Macvey  Napier's  claims 
remain  where  they  were :  but  surely 
no  son  with  any  feeling  of  delicacy 
for  a  father's  memory  would  have 
exhibited  him  in  the  light  in  which 
he  appears  in  this  extract.  We 
much  prefer  to  turn  to  the  kindly 
intercourse  between  the  editor  of 
the  *  Edinburgh '  and  Wilson,  when 
the  'Recreations  of  Christopher 
North,'  was  reviewed  in  the  quar- 
terly by  George  Moir.  There  is  a 
letter  from  Wilson,  the  most  genial 
and  kindly  in  the  whole  volume, 
recognising  the  generous  feelings 
which  had  dictated  the  inclusion  of 
the  critique  in  the  'Review.'  After 
enumerating  the  obstacles  that  had 
prevented  him  from  calling  and 
thanking  Mr  Napier  in  person, 
Wilson  concludes  by  saying :  "As 
the  honour  you  have  conferred  upon 
me  was  unsolicited,  it  is  felt  by  me 
to  be  the  greater ;  and  I  beg  you  to 
accept  my  warmest  acknowledg- 
ments of  your  kindness,  and  to 
believe  that  I  am,  with  most  sincere 
regard,  your  brother  professor." 

In  proportion  to  the  hatred  of 
Wilson  and  of  '  Maga '  manifested 
by  the  Reviewers,  was  the  avidity 
with  which  they  caught  at  any 
crumbs  of  criticism  thrown  in  their 
way  from  that  quarter.  Macaulay's 
letters  furnish  a  most  ludicrous 
instance  of  this.  In  the  famous 
Sadler  controversy,  now  almost  for- 
gotten, when  Macaulay  took  up  the 
sticks  for  Malthus  against  the  views 
of  the  member  for  Leeds,  the 
'  Review '  was  bitter,  unjust,  and 
doctrinaire  ;  and  the  contempt  with 
which  Macaulay  spoke  of  Sadler 
was  probably  not  lessened  by  the 
prospect  of  meeting  him  on  the 
hustings  at  Leeds  at  next  election. 
Sadler  replied  and  Macaulay  re- 


taliated ;  and  the  controversy  was 
summed  up  very  much  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  latter  in  'Black- 
wood's  Magazine '  *  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Christopher  North.  To  this 
Macaulay  did  not  reply,  on  the 
ground  that  he  thought  "  a  'contest 
with  your  grog-drinking,  cock-fight- 
ing, cudgel  -  playing  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  would  be  too 
degrading;"  and  he  loftily  adds, 
"  I  could  have  demolished  every 
paragraph  of  the  defence."  When 
Wilson,  however,  pens  a  generous  re- 
view of  Macaulay's '  Lays,'  the  latter 
feels  no  degradation  in  pocketing 
the  praise,  and  requests  Napier  to 
tell  the  professor  that  "his  conduct 
has  affected  me  as  generous  conduct 
affects  men  not  ungenerous."  How 
far  Macaulay's  generosity  could  go 
in  political  warfare  may  be  inferred 
from  his  parting  kick  to  Sadler, 
written  after  the  poll  at  Leeds, 
where  the  latter  found  himself  in 
a  minority.  "  Sadler  is  mad  with 
rage,  and  I  cannot  help  pitying 
him,  though  he  does  not  deserve 
it.  There  is  no  baseness  to  which 
he  has  not  stooped,  no  malicious 
art  to  which  he  has  not  had  re- 
course. But  enough  and  too  much 
of  him  j  his  public  life  is,  I  think, 
over." 

Mr  Macvey  Napier  died  in  Feb- 
ruary 1847,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  editorship  of  the  '  Review '  by 
Empson,  who  was  at  that  time  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Law  at  the  Hailey- 
bury  College,  and  who  had  married 
Jeffrey's  only  daughter.  To  the 
qualifications  of  the  new  editor  for 
his  office  his  father-in-law  bears  the 
following  testimony  a  few  months 
before  Napier's  death :  "I  send 
you  the  last  of  these  weary  proofs. 
Empson  is  unreasonable  with  his 
endless  corrections.  It  will  be  a 
relief  when  we  are  fairly  done  with 
them ;  for  not  only  does  his  dirty 
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linen  require  a  deal  of  washing,  but 
he  will  be  soiling  it  again  after  we 
have  done  our  rinsings." 

This  volume,  we  are  told,  is  a 
"  selection"  from  the  *  Correspond- 
ence of  Macvey  Kapler/  and  a  very 
pretty  selection  the  reader  will  ad- 
mit it  to  be.  We  cannot  help  feeling 
some  curiosity  as  to  the  principle 
Avhich  regulated  the  editor's  choice 
in  picking  out  the  letters  that  we 
have  been  going  over.  If  there  were 
other  letters  that  presented  the  Re- 
viewers in  a  more  amiable  light, 
that  would  have  exhibited  them  as 
e  iger  to  sacrifice  self  for  their  polit- 
ical principles,  and  as  loyally  mak- 
ing common  cause  with  Macvey 
Napier  for  securing  the  success  of 
the  periodical  with  which  they  were 
connected,  the  editor  of  this  vol- 
ume is  responsible  for  a  grave  in- 
justice to  many  distinguished  liter- 
ary memories.  If,  on  the  othe'r 
hand,  the  Macvey  Napier  Corres- 
pondence contained  proofs  of  even 
more  overt  malevolence  and  jeal- 
ousy among  the  contributors,  what 
a  bear  -  garden  must  the  staff  of 
the  'Review '  have  be'en  at  the  time ! 
Lut  we  frankly  confess  that  the 
motives  which  could  have  led  to 
the  publication  of  such  a  volume 
a  3  the  present  are  to  us  entirely 
i]  icomprehensible.  It  inj  ares  rather 


than  advances  the  editorial  repu- 
tation of  Mr  Macvey  Napier.  It 
presents  the  majority  of  his  contri- 
butors in  a  worse  aspect  than  any  in 
which  they  have  hitherto  appeared 
to  the  public  eye.  It  exposes  the 
shifty,  selfish,  and  altogether  un- 
patriotic character  of  the  Whig 
policy  of  the  period.  And  it  would 
do  no  good  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Re- 
view' itself,  but  for  the  fact  that  that 
quarterly  has,  under  abler  manage- 
ment and  less  reckless  writing,  at- 
tained a  position  that  cannot  be 
impaired  by  any  revelations  of  its 
previous  history.  Nor  can  it  be 
urged  that  the  volume .  is  of  any 
value  to  the  student  of  literary 
history.  It  is  more  likely  to  be 
chiefly  appreciated  by  the  chiffon- 
nier  who  delights  in  picking  up  the 
tattered  pieces  of  authors'  characters. 
The  publication  of  Mr  Macvey  Na- 
pier's "  Correspondence,"  if  it  does 
nothing  else,  will  make  literary  men 
chary  of  putting  their  antipathies 
frankly  on  paper,  if  there  is  a  chance 
of  their  seeing  the  light  in  the 
generation  immediately  succeeding. 
The  editor  is  almost  always  regard- 
ed with  safety  as  a  literary  father 
confessor,  and  this  trust  is  not  one 
which  should  be  rudely  shaken  by 
the  publication  of  such  "  selections" 
as  the  present. 
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THE   MARONITES. 


HALF- WAY  between  Damascus  and 
Beyrout,  on  the  French  diligence 
route,  lies  the  village  and  post-station 
of  Shtora.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Lebanon,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  valley  or  rather  plain  of  the 
Buka'a.  A  road  practicable  for 
wheeled  vehicles  leads  from  here 
along  the  plain  to  Baalbec,  distant 
about  forty  miles — a  pleasant  road, 
for  the  first  hour  skirting  the  lower 
Lebanon  spurs,  and  winding  between 
hedges  of  roses  in  bloom  and  through 
richly  cultivated  country.  I  turned 
off  from  it  before  it  became  hot  and 
dull,  at  the  village  of  Muallaka, 
celebrated  as  containing  the  mortal 
remains  of  Noah,  whose  tomb  is 
shown  to  the  credulous  stranger. 
Its  dimensions  are  104  feet  long 
by  10  broad,  and  it  conveys  some 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  human  race 
before  they  evolved  backwards  as 
it  were  to  their  present  dimensions. 
As  Noah  lived  to  the  age  of  950 
years,  and  built  an  ark  large  enough 
to  contain  specimens  of  every  liv- 
ing thing  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  himself  have  been 
over  100  feet  high.  I  did  not, 
however,  visit  his  tomb,  which  is 
much  reverenced  both  by  Christians 
and  Moslems,  but  turned  into  the 
gorge  down  which  plunges  the  braw- 
ling Berduni,  to  the  picturesque 
town  of  Zahleh.  The  towns  of 
Muallaka  and  Zahleh  meet  in  this 
gorge,  which  is  scarce  a  mile  long 
— the  former  spreading  out  at  its 
debouchure,  and  the  latter  clinging 
to  the  steep  sides  of  the  valley, 
where  it  widens  above  the  gorge. 
Muallaka  is  a  purely  Moslem  village, 
while  Zihleh  contains  a  population 


of  15,000  inhabitants,  amongst 
whom  there  is  only  one  Moslem 
family.  The  narrow  street  which 
separates  these  contiguous  towns 
forms  also  the  boundary  of  the  pro- 
vince. Muallaka  is  in  the  vilayat 
of  Syria,  and  is  governed  by  Mid- 
hat  Pasha  from  Damascus  ;  while 
Zahleh  is  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant town  in  the  province  of 
the  Lebanon,  and  is  governed  from 
Baabda,  the  seat  of  administration 
of  Rustem  Pasha.  As  we  approach 
it,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  ab- 
sence of  minarets,  and  the  presence 
of  domes  and  crosses,  for  it  boasts 
of  no  less  than  eighteen  churches, 
with  a  fanatical,  fighting  population, 
of  whom  two-thirds  are  Greek  ortho- 
dox, and  one- third  Maronite,  who 
all  vehemently  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  Protestant  missionary 
schools.  There  is  one  notwith- 
standing, presided  over  by  an  Eng- 
lish lady.  In  1860  the  turbulent 
propensities  of  the  inhabitants  were 
fully  gratified,  for  the  Druses  came 
down  upon  them,  and  the  place 
suffered  terribly.  It  is  a  lovely, 
peaceful  -  looking  spot  now,  with 
its  well-built  whitewashed  houses, 
picturesquely  clustering  upon  the 
steep  hillsides,  their  piazzas  and 
balconies  with  their  high  columns 
perched  one  above  the  other ;  while 
the  Berduni,  issuing  from  a  roman- 
tic chasm  in  the  Lebanon,  plunges 
down  to  the  second  gorge  below, 
turning  in  its  impetuous  course  a 
quantity  of  corn-mills,  and  irrigating 
a  small  flat  area  which  is  hemmed 
in  by  the  steep  surrounding  hills, 
and  is  thickly  planted  with  tall 
poplars.  Thither  we  descended  to 
seek  a  cool  retreat  from  the  noon- 
day sun,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
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labyrinth  of  intersecting  streamlets 
and  rope- walks.  Higher  up,  where 
the  valley  becomes  narrow,  enter- 
prising purveyors  of  public  recrea- 
tion have  erected  cafes,  where  the 
citizens  resort  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
rig,  and,  perched  on  stages  over  the 
torrent,  sip  "mastic"  or  raki,  and 
eat  raw  gherkins  to  stimulate  their 
palates,  singing  their  uproarious  and 
discordant  native  songs  while  they 
play  draughts  or  dominoes.  The 
streets  are  so  steep  and  rough  that 
i  j  is  far  easier  to  walk  than  to  ride  ; 
but  there  is,  in  fact,  nothing  of  inter- 
est to  see  in  Zahleh  beyond  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  its  position,  and  its 
general  air  of  prosperity  and  comfort. 
As  Zahleh  does  not  boast  of  any 
place  of  entertainment  for  strangers, 
we  were  put  up  by  a  private  family ; 
end  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  or 
i  ather  the  house  below  ours,  revelled 
in  a  charming  view  while  the  ladies 
of  the  establishment  were  preparing 
our  repast.  They  were  two  good- 
looking  sisters,  both  married;  but 
.che  who  was  our  hostess  blushed 
at  the  disgrace  which  she  felt  at- 
tended her  admission,  when,  in 
answer  to  our  inquiries,  she  told 
us  she  had  no  children.  Her  sister, 
who  was  ostentatiously  nursing  a 
j'at  baby,  looked  at  her  with  com- 
passion, and  I  think  tried  to  make 
•some  excuse  for  this  omission ;  but 
although  my  friend  and  travelling 
companion  was  a  tolerable  Arabic 
scholar,  he  felt  hardly  up  to  pur- 
suing the  subject.  They  gave  us 
an  excellent  dinner,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring gossips  gathered  round  to 
.see  us  eat,  sitting  on  their  heels, 
md  gazing  at  us  admiringly.  The 
furniture  of  a  Syrian  house  is  limited 
to  mats,  and  quilts,  and  cushions  ; 
and  the  attitude  of  its  occupants, 
when  they  are  not  on  their  heels, 
is  necessarily  more  or  less  recum- 
bent. Ours  was  invariably  so — as, 
until  one  is  accustomed  to  it,  heels 
are  uncomfortable  to  sit  upon  per- 
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manently.  So  far  as  the  chaims 
of  female  society  are  concerned,  a 
Christian's  house  is  a  more  amusing 
one  to  lodge  in  than  a  Moslem's, 
but  then  you  have  to  pay  for  it. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  satisfy 
the  pecuniary  expectations  of  Chris- 
tians than  of  Moslems  :  indeed,  one 
would  imagine  that  it  was  rather 
the  Koran  than  the  Bible  which 
denounced  the  love  of  money  as 
being  the  root  of  all  evil — so  much 
keener  are  Christian  than. Moslem 
cupidities  ;  but  as  the  result  of  a 
more  enlightened  financial  selfish- 
ness is  a  higher  state  of  civilisation, 
I  suppose  it  should  be  encouraged. 
Unless  we  can  stimulate  the  Moslem 
to  devote  his  whole  energies  to 
preying  upon  his  neighbour,  and 
can  increase  his  greed  for  money 
and  his  necessities  generally,  the 
cause  of  reform  in  Turkey  is  hope- 
less. I  am  not  now  speaking  of 
the  bureaucratic  class,  who  have 
been  either  educated  in  Europe  or 
taught  by  contact  with  enlightened 
foreigners  how  "  to  turn  an  honest 
penny,"  as  if  pennies  could  be  dis- 
honest,— but  of  the  simple  peasan- 
try and  provincial  folk  generally, 
who  are  not  mixed  up  in  adminis- 
trative vices,  and  who  suffer  from, 
the  absence  of  those  avaricious  in- 
stincts which  enable  Christians  to 
thrive  and  prosper  when  the  Mos- 
lem earns  but  a  scanty  living — not 
because  he  is  less  industrious,  but 
because  he  is  less  covetous  and 
astute.  These  considerations  occur- 
red to  me  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, as  my  charming  and  agreeable 
hostess  pouted  indignantly  at  the 
ridiculously  large  present  she  re- 
ceived in  proportion  to  the  service 
she  had  rendered.  The  unsophisti- 
cated Moslem — where  Cook's  tour- 
ists have  not  penetrated  and  intro- 
duced civilised  ideas — would  have 
been  bowed  down  with  gratitude 
with  half  the  amount. 

Zahleh  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
2  P 
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about  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  from  it  we  immediately  began 
to  rise ;  for  we  were  clambering  up 
the  shoulder  of  the  Jebel  Sennin, 
the  snow-clad  mountain  so  familiar 
to  those  who  gaze  at  the  Lebanon 
range  from  the  balconies  of  the 
hotels  at  Beyrout,  and  which  attains 
an  altitude  of  over  8300  feet.  We 
soon  left  the  vineyards  behind  us — 
for  Zahleh  is  the  most  important 
wine-growing  place  in  the  Lebanon — 
and  toiled  up  the  steep  grassy  slopes 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  until  we  found 
ourselves  among  patches  of  snow, 
and  over  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Here  rhododendrons  in  full  bloom 
were  abundant,  while  violets  and 
forget-me-nots  peeped  out  from 
between  the  rocks.  From  the  ridge 
we  had  a  magnificent  view  back 
over  the  Buka'a  and  Coele- Syria ; 
while  at  our  feet  lay  stretched  the 
wild  gorges  and  valleys  of  the  Kas- 
rawan  district,  which  we  were  about 
to  explore,  with  the  sea  in  the  dim 
distance.  We  kept  along  this  ridge 
in  a  northerly  direction,  with  snowy 
Jebel  Sennin  towering  above  us  on 
our  right,  for  some  time  before  we 
began  to  descend  into  the  grand 
amphitheatre  of  the  Wady  Sennin. 
Here  rocks  rose  precipitously  all 
round,  and  streams  dashed  tumul- 
tuously  down  them,  ultimately  to 
join  the  Nahr  -  el  -  Kelb  or  Dog 
River.  We  scrambled  along  the 
narrow  ledges,  looking  down  giddy 
heights,  until  we  came  to  a  preci- 
pice formed  by  an  extraordinary 
mass  of  cracked  limestone  :  it  was 
rent  by  deep  fissures  to  its  base, 
while  it  projected  in  crags  and  pin- 
nacles of  the  strangest  form,  amid 
which  our  path  led.  These  crags 
were  curiously  fluted  and  honey- 
combed by  the  action  of  the  weather  ; 
and  here  and  there  a  crevasse  yawned 
beneath  our  feet  with  apparently  no 
bottom.  The  grey  of  the  rock,  and 
the  fantastic  forms  of  its  gigantic 
masses,  contrasted  wonderfully  with 


the  dark-green  of  the  pine-foliage 
which  mingled  with  it ;  while  lower 
down,  expanses  of  light-green  mul- 
berry cultivation  indicated  that  we 
were  once  more  approaching  the  abode 
of  man.  After  a  delicious  bath  in 
a  crystal  stream,  we  crossed  another 
ridge,  and  over  the  whole  side  of  the 
hill  we  were  descending  we  saw  well- 
built,  comfortable  -  looking  houses 
scattered,  peeping  out  of  masses  of 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  inviting 
us  to  a  mid-day  halt,  of  which  we 
began  to  stand  in  need.  This  was 
the  village  of  Bestimka.  We  had 
scarcely  entered  it  before  we  were 
most  warmly  but  not  disinterestedly 
pressed  by  a  well-to-do  householder 
to  dismount  in  his  garden.  He 
spread  mats  for  us  under  the  shade  of 
his  fruit-trees,  supplied  us  with  sour 
milk,  which,  together  with  the  viands 
we  had  brought  with  us,  served  for 
our  lunch ;  and  we  could  not  help 
contrasting  the  ease  and  comparative 
wealth  with  which  we  were  sur- 
rounded, with  the  more  poverty- 
stricken  and  squalid  aspect  of  the 
villages  in  which  we  had  been  lately 
sojourning  in  the  Anti-Lebanon. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon our  ride  was  enchanting :  along 
terraces  covered  with  mulberry, 
amid  crags  down  which  cascades 
dashed  and  to  which  pine-trees 
clung,  between  hedges  of  roses,  and 
under  the  shade  of  wide-spreading 
walnut-trees,  till  we  found  ourselves 
in  another  noble  amphitheatre,  the 
lower  portion  of  which  was  richly 
cultivated  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  its 
gardens  we  looked  with  interest  on 
our  night-quarters — the  village  of 
Mezra'a.  We  had  not  met  many 
travellers  during  our  day's  march, 
but  our  first  question  had  always 
been  when  we  did  meet  one,  "  How 
far  is  it  to  Mezra'a  ? "  and  our 
second,  "  Who  is  the  best  man  there 
to  go  to  for  lodging  ? "  We  never 
received  two  replies  in  the  least 
degree  similar  to  the  first  query ; 
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while  every  one  seemed  to  concur 
ir.  the  opinion  that  for  hospital- 
ity there  was  no  one  to  compare 
with  Abdulla  the  son  of  Jirius  the 
priest.  So,  on  entering  the  village, 
we  immediately  made  inquiry  for 
Abdulla,  and  half-a-dozen  volunteers 
to  find  him  were  soon  forthcoming  ; 
fcr  it  seemed  well  known  that  at 
that  moment  he  was  not  at  home. 
S  3on  he  appeared,  a  handsome,  pleas- 
ant featured  man,  delighted  at  the 
importance  with  which  our  arrival 
invested  him,  and  well  pleased,  no 
doubt,  to  show  us  the  magnificence 
of  the  accommodation  which  he 
could  place  at  our  disposal.  It 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  less  than 
an  entire  mansion,  newly  built,  and 
which,  though  it  was  neatly  furnished 
with  mats,  had  never  been  occupied. 
We  stabled  our  horses  in  the  lower 
floor,  while  we  ascended  to  the 
upper  by  a  flight  of  steps  011  the 
outside,  leading  to  a  veranda  com- 
manding a  delightful  view.  Three 
01  four  spacious  rooms  opened  out 
of  this,  and  of  one  of  these  we 
took  possession,  while  Abdulla,  the 
son  of  Jirius  the  priest,  sent  for 
some  women-kind  from  his  father's 
house,  which  seemed  to  be  his  pres- 
ent abode.  Afterwards,  when  we 
became  more  intimate  with  him,  he 
explained  to  us  that  he  was  to  be 
married  next  year  to  a  young  lady 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  he 
had  built  this  house  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  happy  event.  In  the 
meantime,  he  introduced  us  to  his 
sifter,  who  came  carrying  a  basket 
of  tender  mulberry-leaves — for  the 
whole  female  population  was  en- 
gaged in  providing  for  the  wants  of 
th  3  young  silk- worms  ;  and  having 
seen  our  room  made  comfortable,  we 
started  off  under  our  host's  escort  to 
pa  7  a  visit  to  Jirius  the  priest  himself. 
There  is  no  street  or  collection 
of  houses  grouped  closely  together 
in  these  higher  Lebanon  villages, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
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scattered  among  mulberry -planta- 
tions over  the  hillsides.  Mezra'a 
contained  about  1500  inhabitants, 
and  its  gardens  and  vineyards  cov- 
ered a  considerable  area.  The  silk 
culture  forms  the  principal  indus- 
try of  the  inhabitants  at  the  period 
of  our  visit.  The  worms  were 
just  out,  and  infinitesimally  small. 
Only  the  youngest  and  tenderest 
leaves  were  being  gathered  for  them, 
which  girls  were  neatly  and  tight- 
ly packing  away  in  hand-baskets, 
while  others  were  engaged  in  the 
less  elegant  occupation  of  smearing 
large  flat  trays  with  cow-dung;  and 
before  each  house  numbers  of  these 
trays  were  drying  in  the  sun,  pre- 
paring to  be  the  first  home  of  silk- 
worms. When  we  arrived  at  the 
house  of  Jirius  the  priest,  his 
daughter  brought  us  out  a  trayful 
to  inspect.  The  old  man  himself 
was  seated  on  his  balcony  smoking 
a  nargltileh,  and  enjoying  the  soft 
evening  air  and  the  lovely  view. 
He  was  a  venerable  patriarch,  re- 
tired from  active  sacerdotal  func- 
tions, and  apparently  spending  a 
peaceful  old  age  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  The  whole  population 
of  this  village  was  Maronite ;  and 
strolling  through  it  we  came  upon 
one  of  the  churches  —  a  massive 
square  building,  which  had  been 
in  old  time  a  Matawaly  fort.  We 
were  joined  here  by  the  priest  who 
officiated  in  it, — a  jovial,  middle- 
aged  man,  who  turned  out  somewhat 
of  a  wag,  and  who  appeared  to  be 
esteemed  not  so  much  for  his  saintly 
character  as  for  his  wealth — Abdulla 
informing  me,  in  an  undertone  of  the 
deepest  respect,  that  he  was  worth  a 
sum  equivalent  to  £4000,  and  was 
the  richest  man  in  the  village.  In- 
deed Maronite  clergy  as  a  rule,  un- 
like the  priesthoods  elsewhere,  are 
the  richest  class  in  the  country;  and 
it  is  doubtless  largely  owing  to  this 
fact  that  they  exercise  so  powerful 
a  political  influence  on  their  flocks. 
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When,  in  addition  to  controlling 
the  consciences  of  their  congrega- 
tions, they  can  also  control  their 
pockets,  it  is  evident  that,  by  a 
judicious  system  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  squeezing,  they  may  in- 
crease both  their  capital  and  their 
influence  to  any  extent.  Individu- 
ally, they  are  often  large  'landed 
proprietors  ;  while,  collectively,  the 
Church  owns  a  most  undue  propor- 
tion of  territory. 

From  the  ridge  on  which  we  sat 
under  the  shadow  of  the  village 
church,  we  could  see  one  episcopal 
residence,  and  several  convents  and 
monasteries,  all  occupying  the  most 
beautiful  sites  ;  for  it  must  be 
owned  the  Church  has  an  eye  for 
the  picturesque,  and  all  represent- 
ing large  landed  possessions,  and 
accumulated  wealth.  To  live  upon 
their  flocks  like  leeches,  and  to 
stimulate  their  religious  bigotry  and 
fanaticism,  seems  to  be  the  princi- 
pal function  of  the  Maronite  priest- 
hood. No  doubt  there  are  excel- 
lent and  devoted  men  among  them, 
but  all  the  practical  difficulty  of 
administering  the  Lebanon  is  created 
by  the  Church ;  and  a  turbulent 
bishop,  whom  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  exile,  was,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  keeping  the  whole 
country  in  a  ferment.  The  priest 
took  me  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
curious  old  building,  which  was 
now  used  as  a  church,  and  showed 
me  the  vault,  which  in  old  times 
served  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
defenders.  It  had  been  supplied 
with  water  by  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage, which  had  fallen  into  disrepair, 
and  it  communicated  with  the  room 
above,  which  was  now  the  church, 
by  a  trap-door.  The  walls  were 
several  feet  thick,  and  composed  of 
huge  blocks  of  stone.  My  reverend 
guide,  who  had  been  smoking  and 
laughing  somewhat  boisterously  at 
his  own  jokes,  now  took  me  round 
to  the  door  of  the  church,  laid  his 
cigarette  temporarily  on  the  door- 


sill,  and  with  an  instantaneous 
change  of  manner,  proceeded  to 
kneel  and  pray  vigorously  while  I 
inspected  the  internal  decorations, 
which  were  of  the  rudest  descrip- 
tion. Out  of  consideration  for  his 
cigarette  I  did  not  stay  long,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  finish  his  prayers 
and  return  to  it  before  it  went  out 
— a  feat  he  succeeded  in  achieving, 
picking  it  up  as  well  as  his  jokes  at 
the  point  where  he  had  been  tem- 
porarily obliged  to  suspend  them 
for  devotional  purposes. 

On  our  return  to  our  lodging  we 
found  a  sumptuous  repast  prepared 
for  us;  and  Abdulla,  the  son  of 
Jirius  the  priest,  had  provided  wine 
of  the  best,  and  turned  out  to  be  of 
a  most  convivial  temperament,  and 
much  discomposed  at  the  compara- 
tive rapidity  with  which  we  de- 
spatched our  meal ;  for  he  had  evi- 
dently anticipated  making  a  night 
of  it  in  feasting  and  drinking.  He 
ate  principally  with  his  fingers, 
which  was  possibly  one  reason  why 
he  could  not  keep  up  with  us ;  but 
then  he  also  talked  incessantly,  and 
was  extremely  interested  in  politi- 
cal matters,  and  especially  desirous 
to  know  whether  Syria  was  not 
about  to  be  occupied  by  England 
or  France,  or  possibly  by  both. 
Throughout  the  Lebanon,  the  idea 
seems  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  they  are  to  pass 
shortly  under  the  domination  of  a 
Western  Power, — a  prospect  they 
look  forward  to  with  great  eager- 
ness. The  Maronites  would  natu- 
rally, for  the  most  part,  prefer  that 
that  power  should  be  France  ;  but 
the  Greek  orthodox  and  the  Druses 
would  hail  with  delight  the  advent 
of  a  British  army  of  occupation. 
The  entire  'Maronite  population 
of  the  Lebanon  does  not  exceed 
150,000.  Abdulla  told  us  that 
there  were  many  persons  in  the 
village  who  owned  property  to  the 
amount  of  £1 000;  and,  indeed,  gave 
us  to  understand  that  he  had  more 
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than  that  himself.  On  the  whole,  he 
professed  himself  satisfied  with  the 
regime  under  which  he  lived,  admit- 
ting that  he  enjoyed  protection  of 
life  and  property,  and  had  nothing  to 
complain  of.  His  idea  of  a  French 
occupation  was  merely  based  upon 
the  vague  notion  that  it  would 
bring  more  money  into  the  country; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Mar- 
onites  had  quite  as  much  money  as 
was  good  for  them,  considering  how 
fond  they  were  of  it,  and  how  easi- 
ly, notwithstanding,  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  robbed  of  it  by 
the  Church. 

A  small  boy  came  and  danced 
and  sang  before  us  ere  we  finally 
turned  in  ;  and  the  usual  group  of 
admiring  females  lingered  to  the  last 
moment,  while  Abdulla  disappeared 
leluctantly,  evidently  feeling  that 
it  might  be  long  ere  he  should  be 
rble  again  to  provide  himself  with 
such  a  good  dinner,  in  his  own 
house,  at  somebody  else's  expense. 
For  his  hospitality  was  equal  to 
that  of  a  first-class  hotel,  so  far  as 
prices  went,  though  they  took  the 
form,  not  of  paying  a  bill,  but  of 
making  presents;  so  that  in  our 
cordial  adieux  the  next  morning, 
we  were  able  to  keep  up  the  fiction 
lhat  we  had  been  indebted  to  him 
for  a  generous  and  disinterested 
hospitality,  and  parted  from  him  as 
from  one  who  had  conferred  upon 
us  deep  and  lasting  obligations. 

For  an  hour  and  a  quarter  after 
leaving  Mezra'a,  we  continued  to 
ascend  through  vineyards,  mul- 
berry-plantations, and  wheat-fields 
carefully  irrigated  upon  the  steep 
hillsides,  till  we  reached  an  eleva- 
tion of  above  6000  feet,  when  the 
cultivation  nearly  ceased,  and  on 
its  verge,  amid  a  pil«  of  limestone 
t  rags,  came  upon  the  ruins  of  Kalat 
j^akra,  which,  considering  their  ex- 
lent  and  importance,  do  not  seem 
to  have  received  the  attention  they 
•  leserve.  A  few  hundred  }7ards 
to  the  left  of  the  limestone  rocks. 


and  standing  by  itself,  was  a  large 
square  tower,  partly  ruined,  which 
was  possibly  an  old  Roman  fort,  on 
the  portal  of  which  appears  an  in- 
scription which,  according  to  Eitter, 
contains  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius.    The  huge  masses  of  rock 
that  separate  this  tower  from  the 
temple,  which  has  been  carved  out 
of  them,  are  most  fantastic  in  form, 
and  in  places  one  is  almost  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  is  natural  and  what 
artificial.    The  temple,  the  walls  of 
which  are  composed  of  the   solid 
rock,  is  twenty  yards  by  forty,  and 
its  area   is   now    filled   with   frag- 
ments of  columns,  carved  blocks,  and 
square  masses  of  stone.    The  facade 
apparently  consisted   of   a   portico 
supported  by  six  massive  columns. 
The  carved    pedestals    of  three  of 
these   are   still   standing,    but   the 
columns  themselves  are  broken  and 
prostrate.      The    outer    court   was 
thirty  yards  square,  and  a  portion 
of  the  side  walls  was  composed  of 
the  natural  rock  in  situ.     A   row 
of  smaller  columns,  all  in  fragments, 
formed  the  fagade.     About  a  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  south,  near  a  small 
stream,  were  the  remains  of  another 
smaller  building,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  massive  walls  of  which  were 
still  standing.     It  was  divided  by 
a  transverse  wall, — one  enclosure, 
which     was    probably    the    inner 
temple,  being  seven  yards  square ; 
the  other  was  the  outer  court,  ten 
yards  square.    On  the  borders  of  the 
stream  were  massive  stones  in  such 
a  position  as  to  suggest  that  a  res- 
ervoir had  in  ancient  times  existed 
here ;    and   all  round  were  strewn 
fragments  of  columns  and   carved 
blocks.     We  lingered   longer  over 
these  interesting  remains  than  we 
should  have  done  had  we  realised 
the    length   and   difficulty   of  the 
journey  before  us,  and  we  suffered 
for  it  later  in  the  day;  but  my  com- 
panion could   not  resist  a  sketch, 
and  I  found  abundant  .occupation 
in  making  the  rough  measurements, 
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which,  however,  are  only  approxi- 
mative, as  I  had  no  tape,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  pace  areas  so  filled 
up  with  huge  masses  of  rock 
that  it  was  necessary  literally  to 
climb  across  them ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  these  little-known 
ruins  would  amply  repay  a  more 
lengthened  investigation  than  we 
could  afford  them.  It  is  possible 
that  Kalat  Fakra  has  already  been 
identified  by  antiquarians  as  the  site 
of  some  Roman  town  mentioned  in 
history.  I  have  not,  since  visiting 
the  ruins,  had  access  to  books  to 
find  out  whether  this  is  so  or  not. 
It  was  supplied  with  water  led  over 
a  low  hill  from  the  Neba-el-Leben, 
or  milk  spring.  About  two  miles 
distant  we  followed  the  conduit  to 
this  spot,  and  found  a  magnificent 
stream  gushing  out  of  the  base  of 
the  precipitous  limestone  range 
with  a  force  and  volume  sufficient 
to  turn  a  dozen  mills.  From  here 
it  dashes  down  in  a  roaring  cata- 
ract till  it  disappears  from  view  in 
a  limestone  chasm,  where  it  pre- 
cipitates itself  in  a  fall  of  about 
a  hundred  feet.  One  can  walk  up 
to  this  fall  from  below,  but  the 
rocks  almost  meet  overhead,  ap- 
proaching each  other  so  closely  just 
below  the  fall,  that  an  active  man 
with  good  nerves  could  easily  spring 
across.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  feat  which 
would  have  been  eminently  tempt- 
ing in  the  days  of  one's  youth,  and 
even  at  a  more  mature  period  of 
life.  I  felt  doubtful  whether  one 
ought  to  resist  the  instinct  which 
seems  implanted  by  nature  of  risk- 
ing one's  neck  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing.  But  the  object  which  from 
this  point  riveted  our  attention 
was  the  Jisr  el  Hajar,  a  huge 
natural  bridge  which  spanned  the 
gorge  a  hundred  yards  or  so  below 
the  chasm,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
a  hundred  feet  from  the  bed  of  the 
torrent.  The  gorge  here  is  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  across,  and 
the  bridge  itself  is  so  broad  and  level 


that  a  good  carriage-road  could  be 
made  over  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  flat 
piece  of  limestone  rock,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  thick,  but  on  the  under 
side  it  is  so  perfectly  arched  as 
almost  to  seem  artificial.  The  reg- 
ular path  leads  across  this  bridge, 
but  we  had  deviated  from  it  in 
order  to  visit  the  spring  above. 
Below  the  bridge  the  stream  dashes 
down  between  precipitous  walls  of 
limestone  by  a  series  of  cascades 
until  it  reaches  the  valley  far  be- 
low, where  it  is  divided  into  stream- 
lets for  irrigating  purposes;  and  the 
luxuriant  hillsides  bear  testimony 
to  its  fertilising  influence.  The 
whole  scene  was  inexpressibly 
grand  and  interesting,  and  well 
worth  a  journey  in  itself.  When 
we  add  to  this  wonder  of  nature 
and  the  romantic  scenery  which 
surrounds  it,  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient civilisation  which  lie  thickly 
strewn  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
attractions  which  they  afford  should 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  so 
neglected,  and  that,  in  these  days  of 
enterprising  travel,  this  part  of 
the  Lebanon  should  still  be  com- 
paratively so  little  known  and  ex- 
plored. For  half  an  hour  after  leav- 
ing the  natural  bridge  we  traverse 
a  wild  rocky  country  to  the  Neba-el- 
Asal,  or  honey  spring,  a  magnificent 
jet  of  water  which  gushes  out  from 
below  the  road.  It  is  neither  so  full 
in  volume  nor  so  picturesque  in  its 
source  as  the  milk  spring,  but  it 
contributes  a  copious  water-supply 
to  the  rich  valley  below.  Both 
these  springs  are  sources  of  the 
Dog  River,  or  Nahr-el-Kelb,  which 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Lycas, 
or  Wolf  River,  and  which  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  about  ten  miles 
to  the  north  of  Beyrout. 

We  now  traversed  a  wild  desolate 
region  till  we  came  to  a  patch  of  culti- 
vation surrounded  on  all  sides  by  pre- 
cipitous craggy  hills  called  Shobrah. 
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There  are  no  houses  here,  "but  the 
peasants  come  up  and  cultivate  it 
from  the  nearest  village,  frequently 
camping  overnight.  We  scarcely 
tee  how  we  are  to  get  out  of  this 
Mralled-in  vale,  so  steep  are  the  hills 
till  round ;  and  although  we  are 
r.t  an  elevation  of  about  6000  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  mid-day  sun  is 
Mazing  down  upon  us,  and  glaring 
upon  the  white  rocks  up  which  we 
are  to  scramble.  It  is  not  a  tempt- 
ing prospect,  but  there  is  evidently 
no  escape,  except  by  sheer  climb- 
ing; so  we  dismount  and  reluctantly 
brace  ourselves  to  the  effort.  For 
nearly  an  hour  do  we  toil  up  the 
abominable  apology  for  a  path, 
driving  our  ponies  before  us — the 
ilat  plates  of  iron  with  which  they 
are  shod  scraping  and  slipping  over 
the  smooth  sloping  surface  of  the 
rock — till  we  reach  the  crest,  and 
then  are  blandly  informed  by  our 
£tiide  that  he  has  lost  his  way. 
This  would  have  been  excusable  in 
a  guide  whom  we  had  brought  from 
a  distance ;  for  goat-paths  are  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  real  ones 
on  these  wild  mountain-sides ;  but 
inasmuch  as  we  had  taken  great 
trouble  at  Mezra'a  tD  find  a  man 
v,rho  knew  the  country,  and  as  we 
were  now  not  above  six  hours  dis- 
tant from  his  permanent  home,  we 
felt  justly  indignant,  perhaps  more 
so  because  we  were  so  excessively 
tired  and  hot  with  a  climb,  part  of 
vhich  we  now  began  to  find  was 
unnecessary;  so  we  had  to  hark 
lack,  passing  two  very  curious 
junch-bowls,  which  were  perfectly 
round  and  looked  like  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes.  We  had  actu- 
ally reached  the  snow,  but  we  were 
rewarded  by  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  valley  of  the  Adonis  or 
Nahr  Ibrahim,  and  slightly  con- 
soled by  a  curious  and  very  pic- 
turesque bit  of  scenery  which  ^e 
should  not  otherwise  have  seen 
When  we  got  back  to  the  place 
^rhere  the  right  path  diverged  we 


had  a  second  climb  to  the  crest, 
and  then  commenced  a  descent 
more  villanous  if  possible  than  the 
road  by  which  we  had  mounted. 
We  now  began  to  long  for  signs  of 
a  habitation  and  a  halting- place  : 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
most  exquisite  scenery  to  a  certain 
extent  loses  its  charm  if  one  looks 
at  it  on  an  empty  stomach. 

In  places  during  our  journey  to- 
day there  had  been  almost  a  carpet 
of  wild  flowers.  Where  the  rocks 
gave  them  room  they  bloomed 
luxuriantly.  Many  of  them  I  did 
not  know  by  name,  but  I  recognis- 
ed the  burnet,  the  sword -flag, 
especially  among  the  young  crops, 
where  there  were  any — and  wild 
flax,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Persian 
iris.  When  we  got  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  we  found  ourselves  upon 
a  ledge  or  natural  terrace  overlook- 
ing the  gorge  of  the  Adonis,  and 
along  this  we  rode  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  the  head  of  the  valley :  for 
above  all  things  we  had  set  our 
hearts  upon  seeing  Afka,  once  the 
abode  of  the  Goddess  of  Love,  and 
the  source  of  the  Adonis ;  and  we 
had  determined  not  to  linger  by 
the  way,  even  to  eat,  until  we  had 
reached  it.  And  when  at  length,  on 
turning  the  angle  of  a  projecting 
spur,  the  sacred,  or  perhaps,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  profane,  spot 
burst  suddenly  upon  us,  it  was  im- 
possible to  withhold  an  exclamation 
of  astonishment  and  delight ;  and 
we  felt  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
pause,  even  at  the  expense  of  suf- 
fering nature,  in  order  thoroughly 
to  take  in  the  marvellous  and 
unique  beauty  of  the  scene.  We 
found  ourselves  on  the  lip  of  a  bowl 
from  which  the  river  issued  through 
a  gorge,  and  which  was  almost  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  sheer  cliffs, 
varying  in  height  from  one  to  two 
thousand  feet,  their  crevices  filled 
with  snow,  and  here  and  there  ahardy 
pine  clinging  to  the  jutting  crags. 
A  couple  of  hundred  feet  below  us 
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the  small  circular  area  was  a  mass 
of  vegetation,  consisting  chiefly  of 
walnut,    oak,    and    juniper   trees ; 
while  there  were  patches  of  culti- 
vation   appertaining   to   a   squalid 
Matawaly  village,  just  peeping  out 
from  under  the  foliage  at  the  head 
of  the  gorge.     By  the  side  of  the 
stream  near  the  base  of  the  cliff  a 
clump  of  walnut-trees  indicated  the 
site  of  the  once  celebrated  temple, 
and  close  to  it  was  a  picturesque 
bridge,  from  under  which  the  tor- 
rent plunges  in  a  mass  of  foam,  and 
then    precipitates    itself    in   three 
cascades  into  the  gorge  below  ;  but 
the  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
main  source  itself,  which  issues  from 
a  deep  cavern  in  the  side  of  the 
cliff  by  a  fall  of  about  forty  feet. 
It  is  joined  by  two  other  smaller 
streams,  which  also  break  their  way 
out  of  the  side  of  the  rock  at  some 
height  above  its  base,  forming  alto- 
gether a  combination  of  springs  so 
singular  for  situation,  and  surround- 
ed by  such  a  weird  and  fantastic 
natural  formation,  that  it  was  no 
wonder  it  appealed  to  the  aesthetic 
imaginations    of    the    votaries    of 
Venus,  and  became  the  scene  of  a 
touching  mythological  episode.     It 
became  worse  than  this  ;  for  in  this 
temple    of    Apheca,    beneath    the 
crumbling  walls  of  which  we  halt- 
ed for  our  scanty  meal,  those  rites 
sacred  to  the  goddess  took  place, 
which  at   last  became  so    impure 
that  the  temple  itself  was  destroyed 
by  the  Emperor  Constantino.  When 
we  lunched  on  the  margin  of  the 
brook  it  was  clear  as  crystal,  falling 
in  pellucid  cascades  from  its  three- 
fold source ;  but  it  is  said  that  it 
is   occasionally    coloured   red  with 
mineral  matter,  which  the  ancients 
regarded  as   the  blood  of  Adonis, 
shed  by  the  wild  boar  before  he 
was    sought    for    and   resuscitated 
by   Aphrodite.      While    the    cult 
of    the    goddess    had    its    seat    at 
Apheca,  that  of  Adonis  took  place 
at  By  bios,  the  modern  Jibeil,  situ- 


ated about  four  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  god.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  legend 
sprang  from  the  early  Phoenician 
worship  of  the  dual  principle.  Eor 
By  bios  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Baal  Kronos,  a  Phoe- 
nician monarch ;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  connection 
between  the  early  Canaanitish  reli- 
gion of  Baal  and  Ashteroth  with 
the  myth  of  Osiris  and  Isis  and 
the  legend  of  Venus  and  Adonis. 
Aphek,  in  the  land  assigned  by 
Joshua  to,  but  never  occupied  by, 
the  tribe  of  Asher,  has  been  iden- 
tified with  Afka,  or  Apheca. 

We  regretted  that  we  had  not 
time  thoroughly  to  explore  a  spot 
so  enchanting  in  itself  and  invested 
with  traditions  and  associations  of 
so  interesting  a  character.  Unfor- 
tunately we  had  lingered  too  long 
over  the  ruins  of  Kalat  Fakra  in 
the  morning ;  and  the  delay  in- 
volved by  the  subsequent  loss  of 
our  way  had  made  it  problematical 
whether  we  should  succeed  in  reach- 
ing our  night-quarters  at  all.  This 
would  not  have  signified  had  we 
kept  our  baggage-mule  with  us,  but 
we  had  sent  him  by  a  short  cut 
to  the  town  of  Ghazir,  which  we 
had  fixed  upon  as  our  sleeping- 
place  ;  and  we  now  found  ourselves, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  still  many 
hours  distant  from  that  spot,  with 
every  prospect  of  having  to  rough 
it  out  on  the  mountains.  There 
was  a  Matawaly  village,  it  is  true, 
scarce  a  mile  distant ;  but  the 
bigotry,  squalor,  and  dishonesty  of 
the  Matawalies  form  a  combination 
so  little  tempting  that  the  hillside 
would  have  been  preferable.  So 
we  determined  to  make  a  push  for 
Ghazir,  and  reluctantly  turned  our 
backs  upon  the  mystic  grove  amid 
which  the  walls  of  the  temple 
are  crumbling.  In  places  these 
are  standing  to  a  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground ;  and 
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the  blocks  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed are  so  massive  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not 
continue  to  remain  as  they  are 
until  they  are  toppled  over  by  an 
earthquake. 

We  had  hoped  to  explore  the 
Bailey  of  the  Adonis  itself,  but  our 
guide  told  us  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  taking  a  horse  through 
the  narrow  gorges  and  chasms  by 
•which  it  forces  its  way  to  the  sea. 
He  said  that  even  on  foot  it  was 
difficult  and  dangerous  climbing. 
[But  I  have  no  confidence  in  his 
accuracy,  and  would  recommend  the 
examination  of  this  valley  to  the 
Dourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque. 
.[  have  not  heard  of  any  one  having 
explored  its  recesses.  The  paths 
Irom  Afka  seem  to  keep  along  the 
tops  of  the  hills  on  either  side ; 
and  to  our  intense  disgust  we  found 
ourselves,  instead  of  following  the 
stream  as  we  expected,  retracing 
our  steps  along  the  ridge  for  an 
hour,  and  then,  instead  of  plunging 
down  into  the  gloomy  gorge,  we 
turned  away  from  it.  We  saw 
enough  to  tempt  us  sorely  to  linger 
where  we  were  for  the  night,  and 
make  an  exploratory  dash  in  spite 
)f  the  guide  in  the  morning;  but 
•mfortunately  I  was  due  at  Beyrout 
to  catch  a  steamer,  and  could  only 
gaze  wistfully  over  a  landscape 
whose  secrets  it  remains  for  some 
tnore  fortunate  traveller  to  discover. 
Still  we  had  no  reason  to  complain, 
for  though  our  path  led  us  away 
from  the  precipitous  sides  of  the 
^orge  of  the  Adonis,  it  wound  over 
i  shoulder,  from  the  crest  of  which 
the  view  in  the  evening  light  was 
one  of  exquisite  beauty;  and  from 
it  we  descended  into  a  smaller 
valley,  where  pendulous  forests  of 
Dak  clung  to  the  hillsides,  and  the 
limestone  formation  cropped  out  in 
the  strange  fantastic  forms  common 
to  a  dolomite  region.  We  had  to 
scramble  down  stone  stairways,  the 
descent  seaward  now  becoming 


rapid  and  trying  to  man  and  beast. 
In  mercy  to  ourselves  and  our 
animals  we  dismounted,  and  one 
secluded  nook  again  almost  induced 
us  to  halt ;  for,  nestling  among  the 
rocks  which  enclosed  a  perfect 
garden  of  vines,  mulberries,  and 
fruit-trees,  were  the  picturesque 
abodes  of  the  Maronite  peasant?, 
who  had  settled  themselves  here 
high  up  among  the  mountains 
in  a  tiny  amphitheatre,  sheltered 
by  woods  and  rocks,  and  hidden 
away  from  the  busy  world  in 
a  corner  of  their  own.  And 
now,  as  we  traversed  another 
belt  of  wild  uninhabited  country, 
the  night  began  to  close  in,  and  in 
the  growing  darkness  the  natural 
obstacles  seemed  to  assume  greater 
proportions.  Every  peasant  we  met 
added  on  an  hour  to  the  distance 
still  to  be  traversed,  and  at  last  we 
became  so  sceptical  as  to  our  where- 
abouts, that  we  took  one  of  them 
for  an  extra  guide.  We  had  now 
crossed  over  from  the  valley  of  the 
]N"ahr  Ibrahim  or  Adonis  into  that 
of  the  Nahr  Maamilten,  a  thickly 
populated  and  luxuriantly  cultivated 
district,  the  beauties  of  which  were 
concealed  from  us  by  the  darkness  ; 
but  the  numerous  lights  which 
twinkled  on  the  hillsides  all  round, 
bore  testimony  to  the  density  of 
the  population.  At  last,  alter  fifteen 
hours  of  saddle  and  foot  scramble, 
the  welcome  sounds  of  a  chorus  of 
barking  dogs  indicated  our  approach 
to  a  large  town. 

For  the  last  hour  the  descent  had 
been  rocky  and  precipitous  in  the 
extreme,  and  it  was  a  marvel  how. 
our  ponies  found  their  way  in  the 
darkness  along  the  dangerous  ledges 
and  over  the  steep  slippery  rocks. 
But  our  troubles  were  not  at  an  end : 
it  was  between  nine  and  ten  at 
night,  and  we  had  still,  in  a  town 
of  about  8000  inhabitants,  to  find 
our  mule.  We  made  for  the  mon- 
astery to  which  the  muleteer  had 
been  directed,  and  where  we  hoped 
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to  find  accommodation  ;  but  after 
much  knocking  and  shouting,  a 
surly  half-dressed  ecclesiastic  put 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
gruffly  told  us  that  the  monastery 
was  full,  and  that  he  had  sent  away 
our  muleteer  hours  before,  and  he 
did  not  know  where  he  had  gone. 
We  tried  at  one  or  two  good-looking 
houses  where  the  inhabitants  had 
not  gone  to  bed,  but  they  were 
sleepy  and  disinclined  to  be  hospit- 
able ;  and  we  wandered  helplessly 
about  in  the  dark,  objects  of  suspi- 
cion and  distrust  to  innumerable 
noisy  curs.  At  last  a  priest,  who 
spoke  French,  came  and  took  com- 
passion on  us.  He  had  a  friend,  he 
said,  who  would  take  us  in,  and 
another  friend  who  would  go  in 
search  of  the  muleteer.  So  he  took 
us  to  a  very  nice  house,  the  occu- 
pants of  which  were  a  young  man 
and  a  young  woman  and  a  baby. 
The  baby  was  the  young  man's,  and 
the  young  woman  was  his  sister-in- 
law  who  was  performing  the  duties 
of  wet-nurse  as  an  act  of  sisterly 
accommodation.  The  wife  was  not 
visible,  but  they  b  >th  seemed  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  make  us  comfort- 
able, and  sent  out  to  wake  up  the 
chemist  and  buy  us  tea.  We  were 
to  share  their  apartment  with 
them ;  but  as  it  was  a  large  one,  and 
the  baby  was  of  an  aimable  and 
easily  soothed  type,  that  did  not 
much  matter.  In  fact,  under  the 
circumstances,  there  seemed  no  im- 
propriety in  our  occupying  the  same 
room  with  the  young  man  and  his 
sister-in-law  —  quite  the  contrary. 
I  half  suspected  the  priest  intended 
to  join  us,  he  seemed  so  very  much 
at  home;  and  we  made  ourselves  as 
agreeable  as  wearied,  famished  men, 
in  the  worst  possible  temper  at  there 
being  no  immediate  prospect  of  food, 
could  do,  when  suddenly  the  news 
arrived  that  the  mule  with  all  our 
raiment  and  provisions  had  been 
found.  Our  hearts  bounded  with 
joy;  but  our  hosts,  as  the  prospect 


of  well  -  remunerated  hospitality 
vanished,  became  despondent.  We 
were  received  with  open  arms  in 
our  new  quarters,  and  had  quite  a 
levee  after  dinner,  notwithstanding 
the  advanced  hour  of  the  night. 
The  priest  turned  out  a  most  en- 
lightened and  intelligent  man  ;  and 
as  we  were  here  at  the  very  head- 
quarters of  Maronite  feeling  and 
sentiment,  it  was  interesting  to  hear 
his  political  opinions  and  those  of 
our  host  and  his  neighbours. 

I  found  they  differed  considerably 
from  those  of  their  religion  with 
whom  I  had  already  conversed.  As 
a  rule,  the  instinct  of  the  Maronite 
is  to  consider  that  his  religion  should 
be  the  dominant  influence  in  the 
Lebanon,  and  that,  practically,  the 
governor  -  general  of  the  province 
should  be  the  servant  of  the  Maron- 
ite episcopate.  Ever  since  they 
have  enjoyed  the  special  protec- 
torate of  the  French,  their  preten- 
sions have  become  thus  exaggerated ; 
and  it  is  only  of  late,  since  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  has 
modified  the  clerical  influence  in 
the  administration  of  the  foreign 
affairs  of  France,  that  the  more 
intelligent  section  of  the  Maronites 
see  that  they  had  better  enjoy  the 
privileges  which  now  insure  them 
protection  and  material  prosperity, 
than  struggle  for  an  influence  which 
would  only  increase  religious  ani- 
mosities in  the  Lebanon  against 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  special 
relations  which  exist  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Druses,  who  are  the 
traditional  enemies  of  the  Maronites, 
the  latter  are  most  anxious  to  culti- 
vate the  friendship  of  the  British 
Government;  for  the  more  intelli- 
gent among  them  cannot  conceal 
from  themselves  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  France,  even  French  in- 
terests in  the  East  might  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  intensity  of  anti-cleri- 
cal animosity,  and  the  Maronites 
would  find  themselves  abandoned 
by  their  present  protectors,  on  the 
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g-ound  that  the  tie  which  binds 
them  to  France  is  rather  an  ecclesi- 
astical than  a  political  one.  The 
disposition  which  has  recently 
n  anifested  itself  in  England  to  rush 
to  the  rescue  of  any  sect  in  Turkey, 
provided  that  it  bears  the  name  of 
Christian,  and  can  draw  up  petitions 
complaining  of  ill-treatment  by  the 
Turks,  has  encouraged  the  Maronites 
to  believe  that,  on  the  sentimental 
ground  of  "  Cross  against  Crescent," 
they  would  find  the  sympathies  of 
the  so-called  Liberal  party  in  Eng- 
land ready  to  pronounce  in  their 
fiivour,  and  undertake,  if  necessary, 
a  religious  crusade  in  their  behalf. 
Indeed,  among  other  sects  as  well 
as  the  Maronites,  I  found  the  idea 
prevalent  that  a  British  occupation 
of  Syria  was  probable.  And  they 
indulge  in  the  vague  hope  that 
such  an  occupation  would  benefit 
them,  and  might  possibly  lead  to 
their  ultimate  independence;  but 
what  race  or  religion  would  domi- 
nate in  the  end  they  are  unable  to 
decide — each  naturally  thinks  his 
own  would — though  they  cannot 
deny  that  much  bloodshed  must 
necessarily  precede  any  such  result, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  they  have 
practically  nothing  to  complain  of. 
My  hosts  and  the  priests  informed 
me  that  popular  feeling  in  Ghazir 
vas  pretty  equally  divided  between 
those  who  were  satisfied  with  the 
political  condition  of  things  as  they 
are,  and  with  the  administration  of 
the  existing  governor-general,  and 
those  who  desired  to  see  a  change 
in  the  executive  which  should  give 
them  .  a  larger  share  of  political 
power.  He  believed,  and  rightly, 
that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Maronites  to  grasp  at  more  than 
they  have  got,  would  bring  them 
into  dangerous  collision  with  other 
sects,  and  might  lead  to  injury  to 
the  Church.  The  fact  is,  the  Mar- 
onite  priesthood  is  so  much  better 
off  than  any  other  priesthood  in 
the  world,  that  the  less  attention 
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they  attract  to  themselves  the  better. 
They  are  all-powerful  among  their 
own  flocks.  Practically  every  Mar- 
onite  community  is  self-governing, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  interest  is 
dominant.  To  want  to  extend 
that  influence  over  Druses  and 
Greeks  would  be  suicidal,  and 
this  the  more  sensible  perceive. 
But  the  more  ambitious  among 
the  bishops  are  absorbed  with  a 
craving  for  complete  rule,  and  are 
never  satisfied  unless  their  control 
of  the  governor-general  is  supreme. 
In  conversation  with  Maronites,  I 
failed  to  discover  one  substantial 
cause  of  grievance.  In  no  part  of 
the  world  is  a  peasantry  to  be  seen 
more  happy  and  prosperous ;  and 
however  much  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment may  be  to  blame  in  its 
administration  of  the  Moslem  part 
of  its  population  in  other  parts  of 
Syria,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Maronites  of  the  Lebanon  are 
far  better  treated  than  they  would 
be  in  any  country  where  the  head 
of  the  State  professed  the  Greek 
instead  of  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion. No  doubt  this  has  been 
due  to  external  pressure,  which 
Western  Powers  would  not  dare  to 
apply  to  a  European  power  under 
similar  circumstances.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  only  fair  to  give 
the  Maronite  Church  its  due.  It 
carefully  feeds  and  pampers  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  If 
it  knows  how  to  squeeze  a  pliable 
peasantry,  it  is  far  too  wise  to 
oppress  or  tyrannise  over  them. 
Hence  Church  farms  are  eagerly 
sought  for,  because  in  good  years 
the  tenants  get  as  large  a  share  of 
the  produce  as  on  private  estates ; 
while  in  bad  years  the  liberality  of 
their  priestly  landlords  insures  them 
against  the  misery  too  often  in  store 
for  ordinary  farmers.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, therefore,  whether  they  are  not 
better  off,  treated  as  children  by 
a  priesthood  which  despoils  them 
with  foresight  and  discrimination, 
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than  they  would  be  if  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  a  prey  to  the 
competitive  plundering  of  the  un- 
controlled lay  usurers  of  Christian 
sects  generally.  As,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  England,  there  is  no  country 
in  Europe  which  enjoys  such  com- 
plete religious  toleration  as  Turkey, 
it  is  evident  that  a  small  sect  has 
great  opportunities  for  favourable 
development,  provided  it  can  be 
exempted  from  the  onerous  pecuni- 
ary burdens  which  the  embarrassed 
financial  condition  of  the  empire 
have  rendered  necessary. 

Since  the  special  regulations  of 
1860  have  imposed  upon  the 
Maronites  a  tax  far  too  light  con- 
sidering the  resources  of  their 
country,  they  have,  in  spite  of 
clerical  absorptiveness,  been  happy 
and  prosperous  ;  but  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  deal  with 
all  the  religious  sects  in  the  country 
in  this  exceptional  manner,  con- 
sidering the  present  state  of  the 
Turkish  exchequer. 

The  two  problems,  the  solution 
of  which  underlies  all  reform  in 
Turkey,  are  those  of  religion  and 
revenue.  They  are  both  problems 
which  can  be  far  more  satisfactorily 
settled  on  the  spot  than  from  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
surest  method  of  introducing  reform 
is  by  a  process  of  decentralisation. 
Without  giving  to  other  vilayets 
the  exceptional  privileges  which 
the  Lebanon  enjoys,  the  power  of 
the  vali  or  governor  -  general  of 
each  province  might  be  increased, 
while  his  responsibility  to  the  cen- 
tral government  would  be  propor- 
tionally augmented.  The  vilayet 
might  be  periodically  assessed  ac- 
cording to  its  resources,  but  the 
method  of  collecting  the  revenue 
would  be  a  matter  for  the  local 
government  to  determine.  A  pro- 
vincial administration,  presided  over 
by  an  intelligent  governor-general, 
would  be  far  more  competent  to  re- 
form existing  financial  and  sectarian 


abuses  than  a  fluctuating  ministry 
at  Constantinople,  liable  to  be  acted 
upon  by  influences  brought  to  bear 
by  intriguers  from  those  distant 
provinces  hostile  to  the  action  of 
the  governor  -  general.  Each  vali 
would  then  feel  that  his  reputation 
was  at  stake.  He  could  not  plead 
interference  from  Constantinople  as 
an  excuse  for  religious  persecution 
or  a  deficient  revenue.  If  he  failed 
to  remedy  abuses  and  give  satisfac- 
tion he  would  be  alone  to  blame, 
and  could  be  at  once  withdrawn, 
and  the  empire  would  be  consoli- 
dated by  the  removal  of  just  causes 
of  discontent  springing  from  in- 
trigues by  which  powerful  men  in 
the  provinces  can  resist  any  attempt 
to  reform  abuses  upon  which  they 
thrive  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer 
part  of  the  population. 

Many  of  the  evils  from  which 
poor  Christians  suffer  arise  from 
the  oppression  of  their  wealthy  co- 
religionists. And  the  Moslem  gov- 
ernor is  unable  to  assist  the  poor 
Christians  in  his  struggle  against 
the  rich  one,  because  the  latter  has 
influential  friends  among  the  Chris- 
tian effendw  at  Constantinople,  who 
support  him  against  the  Moslem 
vali.  Of  the  two,  the  Chris- 
tian governing  element  at  Constan- 
tinople is  a  greater  obstacle  to  re- 
form than  the  Mohammedan;  for 
the  Moslem  is  a  more  tolerant  man 
in  his  treatment  of  rival  Christian 
sects  than  those  rival  Christian 
sects  are  of  each  other ;  while  in 
the  provinces  there  is  no  Moslem 
priesthood  to  fatten  upon  the  peas- 
antry of  their  own  religion,  nor  do 
rich  Moslems  squeeze  the  life-blood 
out  of  their  co-religionists  as  rich 
Christians  do.  The  power  of  Chris- 
tians in  Turkey,  and  especially  at 
Constantinople,  to  co-operate  in  the 
work  of  reform,  if  they  chose  to 
exercise  it,  is  very  great ;  for  they 
fill  high  offices  in  every  department 
of  State,  and  take  a  most  active 
share  in  the  government  of  the 
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empire.  Unfortunately  they  are 
the  class  most  open  to  the  corrupt 
influences  which  maintain  abuses. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  either  for  them 
01  their  co-religionists  to  denounce 
as  incorrigible  oppressors  those 
whose  efforts  to  introduce  reform 
they  most  persistently  thwart. 

One  or  two  instances  which  have 
come  under  my  own  immediate 
notice  will  illustrate  the  influence 
for  evil  of  the  rival  sacerdotalisms 
a,s  they  exist  in  Turkey.  A  Pro- 
testant was  murdered  not  long 
since  under  circumstances  which 
Ic-ft  no  moral  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  investigated  the  case, 
of  the  guilt  of  the  man  suspected 
of  the  crime.  I  assisted  in  collect- 
ing the  evidence,  and  went  through 
it  carefully  with  those  who  were 
charged  to  examine  into  the  at- 
tendant circumstances.  The  chain 
of  proof  was  so  strong  that  the  man 
was  arrested,  and  upon  one  occasion 
I  attended  the  medjlis,  upon  which, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  the  Christian 
members  preponderated,  when  he 
•was  brought  up  for  examination. 
The  prisoner  was  born  of  Christian 
parents,  belonging  to  the  orthodox 
(keek  Church,  but  in  early  life  had 
come  to  England,  where  I  had  seen 
him  twenty -five  years  previously, 
a  specimen  convert  to  Protestant- 
ism, and  making  a  very  good  thing 
rut  of  his  conversion.  His  only 
hope  of  escape  now  consisted  in  a 
recantation  of  this  error,  and  in  the 
profession  of  an  ardent  adherence 
to  the  Church  of  his  fathers.  Con- 
Diction  then  became  impossible. 
The  bishop  and  the  entire  "  ortho- 
dox" community  of  the  place  in 
which  the  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted took  the  case  up.  The  head 
of  the  police,  who  was  a  Moslem, 
but  open  to  influences,  which  are 
doubly  powerful  where  the  salaries 
of  officials  are  not  regularly  paid, 
was  won  ;  the  Christian  members  of 
the  medjlis  did  not  dare  to  incur  the 
hostility  of  their  co-religionists  by 
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an  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice when  the  murdered  man  was 
a  Protestant.  One  or  two  of  the 
Moslem  members  proved  themselves 
incorruptible,  but  they  were  un- 
able to  bring  out  the  facts  of  the 
case,  because  not  only  the  wit- 
nesses, but  some  of  the  officials  who 
had  been  charged  with  the  prose- 
cution of  it,  were  threatened  by 
the  bishop  with  his  spiritual  dis- 
pleasure if  they  ventured  to  press 
further  in  the  matter;  one,  con- 
sequently, withdrew  altogether. 
And  in  spite  of  the  most  active 
exertions  of  those  who  desired  to 
have  a  fair  trial,  which  should  elicit 
the  truth  and  bring  the  criminal  to 
justice,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
proceed  with  it  with  any  such  hope 
or  expectation,  and  the  man  was 
ultimately  released  on  bail,  with 
a  verdict  which  amounted  to  not 
proven.  Christians  allege  that  it 
is  difficult  to  bring  a  Moslem  to 
justice  who  has  murdered  a  Chris- 
tian, but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
bring  a  Christian  to  justice  who 
has  murdered  one  of  a  rival  sect, 
if  the  sect  or  the  murderer  pre- 
dominates in  the  community.  On 
one  occasion  I  was  travelling  with 
a  friend  in  another  part  of  the 
country  when  he  was  robbed  of 
a  pistol  by  a  guide  who  belonged 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  He  had 
originally  been  "orthodox/'  but 
found  it  convenient  to  change  his 
religion ;  and  he  had  actually  been 
in  the  service  of  a  Catholic  arch- 
bishop. It  was  rumoured  that  he 
had  been  dismissed  by  his  Eminence 
for  misconduct.  We  put  the  neces- 
sary machinery  in  motion  to  have 
the  man  caught,  and  his  character 
and  antecedents  investigated.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  the  archbishop 
could  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  subject,  and  I  suggested  to  the 
official  who  was  most  energetically 
prosecuting  his  researches,  that  we 
should  apply  for  information  and 
assistance  to  the  head  of  the  Church 
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to  which  the  thief  belonged,  and 
in  whose  service  he  had  been. 
I  was  astonished  to  find  my  pro- 
posal scouted  as  most  injudicious. 
"  Why,"  said  the  intelligent  and 
experienced  functionary,  "  the  thief 
is  a  convert ;  and  so  far  from  help- 
ing us  to  find  him,  the  archbishop, 
if  he  knew  we  were  after  him, 
would  do  all  he  could  to  screen 
him  ! "  For  the  credit  of  the  arch- 
bishop, I  hope  this  was  a  libel  on 
his  character ;  but  whether  it  was 
one  or  not,  it  came  to  pretty  much 
the  same  thing.  We  were  afraid  to 
risk  the  experiment  in  consequence 
of  the  notorious  manner  in  which 
Christian  ecclesiastics  in  Turkey 
perpetrate  injustices  and  screen 
crimes,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
religious  animosities,  or  to  promote 
their  sectarian  ends.  So  far  as  the 
Turks  are  concerned,  the  most  hope- 
less feature  of  their  case  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  wealth  of  the  country 
is  in  the  hands  of  their  bitterest 
enemies.  It  is  only  natural  that, 
secretly,  all  Christians,  no  matter 
what  their  position,  rank,  or  sect, 
should  wish  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  dominant  religion,  and  that 
they  should  take  advantage  of  the 
power  which  their  financial  re- 
sources give  them  to  encompass 
the  destruction  of  the  Moslem, 
either  by  corrupting  or  impoverish- 
ing him.  Hence  it  is  that  Moslems 
instinctively  fear  all  schemes  of 
reform  which  shall  increase  the 
power  of  the  Christians,  and  the 
Christians  are  not  anxious  to  see 
reforms  inaugurated,  if  the  result 
is  to  improve  the  administration 
generally,  and  so  to  consolidate  the 
Turkish  empire  by  the  prevention 
of  abuses  which  they  now  ex- 
ploiter to  their  own  profit.  Our 
late  experience  in  Cyprus  is  an 
illustration  of  this.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  if  the  Bishop  of  Citium 
were  asked  which  rule  he  preferred, 
British  rule  or  Turkish,  he  would 


unhesitatingly  reply   in   favour  of 
the  latter. 

We  constantly  see  in  private  life 
a  domestic  situation  not  very  dis- 
similar to  that  which  the  Turk  and 
the  Christian  occupy  relatively  to 
one  another.  In  public,  the  Turk 
plays  the  part  of  the  harsh  and 
cruel  husband,  and  the  Christian 
that  of  the  poor,  ill-used,  down- 
trodden wife  :  but  when  you  come 
to  get  behind  the  scenes,  you  often 
find  that  the  wife  is  at  heart  a 
shrew  ;  that  she  generally  manages 
to  get  her  own  way;  practically 
controls  all  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments, and  squeezes  as  much  money 
out  of  her  husband  as  she  wants ; 
and  that,  though  he  scarcely  sus- 
pects it  himself,  and  glories  in  the 
external  semblance  of  an  arbitrary 
and  despotic  matrimonial  authority, 
the  husband  is  in  reality  a  hen- 
pecked and  sorely  abused  indivi- 
dual. There  are  other  political 
menages  quite  as  bad  as  that  of 
Turkey,  but  all  Europe  does  not 
feel  itself  called  upon  to  interfere 
and  set  the  domestic  squabble  right. 
In  Russia,  for  instance,  because 
the  Government  is  not  Moslem  but 
Christian,  the  sufferings  of  thousands 
of  exiles  and  political  convicts 
awake  no  outbursts  of  sympathy. 
Christians  are  not  Nihilists  in 
Turkey,  because  they  are  too  well 
off,  and  having  the  purse-strings  of 
the  country  in  their  hands,  have  no 
sympathy  with  their  less  fortunate 
co-religionists  in  Russia,  who  have 
entered  upon  a  crusade  for  the 
annihilation  of  private  property. 
The  massacre  of  the  liberties  of 
thousands,  we  may  almost  say  of 
millions,  of  Christians,  is  not,  in 
modern  parlance,  called  an  "  atro- 
city," provided  those  who  perpe- 
trate it  also  bear  the  name  of 
Christian  and  wear  the  varnish  of 
modern  civilisation.  In  the  case 
of  Bulgaria,  the  massacre  had  its 
origin  in  a  popular  revolt,  stimu- 
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lated  by  political  and  religious 
fanaticism,  and  instigated  from 
abroad.  It  was  not  a  deliberate 
official  act,  perpetrated  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Government,  yet 
it  appealed  so  strongly  to  the  Chris- 
tian sensibilities  of  the  Powers  of 
Europe,  that  they  allowed  hecatombs 
to  be  slaughtered  to  avenge  it.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  to- 
rn orrow  the  Turkish  Government 
were  to  exile  its  Christian  subjects 
in  the  same  proportion  annually  as 
the  Russian  Government  does,  the 
latter  would  be  the  first  to  invoke 
Christian  sympathy  in  their  favour. 
So  far  as  the  unhappy  victim  is 
concerned,  it  can  make  no  differ- 
ence what  the  religious  tenets  of 
his  oppressor  may  be.  To  Europe 
it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  Possibly  the  Creator  may 
take  the  victim's  view  of  the  case. 
I  refrained  from  propounding  these 
views  to  my  friend  the  priest  at 
Ghazir,  as  he  probably  would  not 
have  agreed  with  them.  And  in- 
deed the  subject  has  been  worn  so 
threadbare,  that  I  must  apologise 
for  alluding  to  it ;  but  as  many  of 
the  authorities  who  have  written 
and  spoken  upon  it  in  England, 
have  found  it  so  interesting  that 
they  have  constructed  their  very 
decided  opinions  for  the  most  part 
out  of  their  intuitive  consciousness, 
without  local  investigation,  they 
will  readily  understand  how  diffi- 
cult I  find  it  to  have  lived  and 
travelled  at  various  times  both  in 
Tnrkey  and  in  Russia  without 
having  formed  an  opinion  of  some 

S'>!'t. 

The  Maronites  derive  their  name 
from  a  certain  heretical  monk  named 
Miron,  who  is  said  to  have  lived 
about  400  years  after  Christ,  and 
whose  heresy  consisted  in  the  dog- 
mil  that  Christ  was  animated  by  one 
will  only.  As  the  Catholic  Church 
kcew  to  the  contrary,  his  followers, 
though  otherwise  Romanists,  were 
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compelled  to  form  a  sect  of  their 
own,  and  were  only  subjected  to 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  about  the 
year  1600,  after  a  Collegium  Mar- 
onitarum  had  been  founded  at 
Rome,  where  a  number  of  Maronite 
scholars  distinguished  themselves. 
A  thorough  investigation  as  to  the 
nature  and  composition  of  the  will 
of  the  Saviour  appears  to  have  en- 
abled them  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
satisfactory  to  the  Pope  ;  and  a  re- 
conciliation took  place,  from  which 
they  have,  ever  since,  derived  great 
political  benefit  and  many  substan- 
tial advantages. 

The  Maronite  Church  still  pos- 
sesses many  special  privileges,  in- 
cluding that  of  reading  Mass  in 
Syrian,  which  answers  quite  as  well 
as  Latin,  as  nobody  can  understand 
it,  except  at  the  village  of  Malula,  as 
I  have  already  described.  The  in- 
ferior clergy  also  retain  the  right  to 
marry.  The  patriarch  is  elected  by 
the  bishops,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  Rome.  The  monasteries  in  the 
district  round  Ghazir,  and  in  the 
district  of  Bsherreh,  are,  some  of 
them,  very  handsome,  and  contain 
about  two  thousand  monks.  In 
some  of  them  are  printing-presses 
for  their  liturgies  and  other  works. 

Ghazir  is  beautifully  situated  at 
an  elevation  of  twelve  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  about  four 
miles  distant  from  it  by  the  road. 
There  are  an  abundance  of  churches 
and  monasteries  in  the  town  and 
its  neighbourhood.  The  Italian, 
Capuchin,  and  the  Jesuit  mon- 
asteries occupy  the  finest  situa- 
tions, and  from  both  magnificent 
views  are  to  be  obtained :  to  the 
east,  looking  up  the  valley  by 
which  we  had  descended  the  night 
before ;  and  to  the  west  over  the 
Bay  of  Juneh,  round  which  richly 
cultivated  hills  teeming  with  popu- 
lation rise  in  a  verdant  amphitheatre 
reminding  one  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
while  a  village  resembling  Sorrento 
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juts  out  on  a  promontory  at  the 
other  end  of  the  bay.  A  zigzag 
carriage-road  has  been  constructed 
from  Ghazir  to  the  beach,  though 
it  is .  difficult  to  see  for  what  pur- 
pose, -a&i no  wheeled  vehicle,  as  yet, 
can  approach  either  end  of  it.  We 
were  very  glad  to  find  a  mark  of 
civilisation  affording  such  a  con- 
trast to  the  paths  over  which  we 
had  been  recently  scrambling ;  and 
still  more  pleased  to  be  galloping 
over  the  hard  sea -beach,  halting 
only  at  a  too  tempting  spot  to  take 
a. plunge  into  the  waves.  "We  were 
now  on  the  highroad  from  Tripoli 
to  Beyrout,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours 
after  leaving  Ghazir  reached  Nahr-el- 
Kelb.  I  was  here  on  familiar  ground, 
but  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  it  again.  The  river, 
which  we  had  already  seen  at  the 
wonderful  springs  which  form  its 
source,  here  forces  its  way  through 
a  picturesque  ravine ;  and  high  up 
on  the  face  of  the  cliff  is  an  old 
aqueduct,  its  arches  buried  in  creep- 
ers, mosses,  and  damp  vegetation, 
while  the  river  itself  is  spanned 
by  a  picturesque  bridge ;  and  the 
road,  after  crossing  it,  is  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  and  overhangs  the 
sea  as  it  winds  its  way  round  the 
projecting  promontory.  Near  the 
bridge  there  is  an  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion on  a  large  slab  of  rock,  announ- 
cing that  it  was  restored  by  Sultan 
Selim  I.  (son  of  Bajasid  II.),  the 
conqueror  of  Syria,  in  1520.  There 
is  also,  not  far  distant,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream,  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion cut  in  the  rock,  informing  us 
that  the  pass  was  hewn  by  the  Em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius. 

Here,  too,  are  those  nine  different 
rock-carved  sculptures  which  have 
furnished  a  fruitful  theme  of  specu- 
lation to  antiquarians;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  record 
the  progress  of  conquering  armies. 


Three    have    been    recognised     as 
Egyptian,  and  six  as  Assyrian. 

Sir  H.  Layard  regards  the  As- 
syrian sculptures  as  the  work  of 
Sennacherib,  whose  name  he  has 
deciphered  in  the  nearly  obliter- 
ated inscriptions.  Not  being  an 
antiquarian,  I  was  only  able,  with 
positive  certainty,  to  recognise  two, 
which,  however,  possessed  a  special 
interest  of  their  own.  One  was  of 
comparatively  recent  date  ;  but  ow- 
ing to  the  hardness  of  the  rock,  the 
artist  had  failed  to  carve  the  first 
letter  with  any  distinctness.  The 
remaining  characters — "m  i  t  h" — 
were,  however,  perfectly  decipher- 
able, and  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the 
inscription.  The  other,  which  had 
been  engraved  apparently  under  an 
impulse  similar  to  the  English  one, 
was  in  French ;  and  its  date  — 
I860— was  clearly  defined.  It 
was  deeply  cut  on  a  slab,  upon  part 
of  which  was  still  traceable  the 
figure  of  an  Assyrian  king,  with  a 
curly  beard,  in  a  long  robe,  with 
the  Kidaris  cap  on  his  head.  The 
left  hand,  placed  against  the  breast, 
is  holding  a  acoptre,  while  with  the 
right  he  is  apparently  in  the  act 
of  presenting  something.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  tablet  was  covered 
with  cuneiform  characters,  record- 
ing the  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  with  a  still  more 
important  inscription  recounting  the 
triumphs  of  the  French  army  in 
Syria  under  General  de  Hautpol. 
In  consequence  of  the  length  and 
depth  of  this  latter  inscription, 
and  the  somewhat  submissive  atti- 
tude of  the  Assyrian  king,  who 
looks  as  if  he  was  offering  some- 
thing to  the  French  general,  this 
part  of  the  tablet  presents  a  much 
fresher  and  more  imposing  appear- 
ance than  the  engraved  records 
either  of  Sennacherib  or  of  Smith. 
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"  No,  I  never  played  Romeo ; 
Mercutio  was  my  part.  I  was 
always  at  my  best  where  a  certain 
humour  or  mockery  was  required — 
a  something  sardonic,  a  knowledge 
of  the  world.  I  played  the  lover, 
tco,  in  my  day,  and  with  some  suc- 
cess— on  the  stage,  on  the  stage,  of 
course — ha,  ha  ! — not  without  suc- 
c€ss."  Here  the  old  gentleman 
pushed  out  his  chest  and  inhaled 
the  fragrance  of  his  glass.  Tom 
Bolivar  winked  as  if  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  company  to  the 
consummate  art  with  which  he  had 
drawn  out  the  old  gentleman.  To 
me  it  seemed  that  this  task  was  as 
e<risy  as  to  draw  the  cork  of  a  soda- 
water  bottle  in  the  sun;  and  further- 
more, that  if  any  power  had  drawn 
the  old  gentleman  out,  it  was  whisky. 
He  certainly  paid  more  attention  to 
the  whisky  than  to  the  rest  of  the 
company.  He  was  very  sociable, 
and  liked  to  have  friends  about 
him ;  but  he  always  seemed  to  nie 
to  take  us  collectively,  and  barely 
to  recognise  individuals.  I  suspect 
that  he  was  very  shy  in  his  youth. 
Even  at  this  time  he  was  very  silent 
until  the  labours  of  the  day  were 
done  and  he  had  had  a  glass  or  two. 
When  he  did  begin  to  speak,  he 
was  apt  to  speak  a  good  deal ;  but 
ha  seemed  to  address  himself  to  his 
tumbler,  and  we  might  listen  if  we 
chose.  I  always  chose.  I  was  a 
young  man  still,  and  a  shy  man — 
probably  the  shyest  man  in  that 
festive  club.  Therefore  I  was  glad 
when  the  old  gentleman  began  to 
talk,  for  I  could  listen  as  well  as 
anybody — probably  better  than  any 
oilier  member,  for  most  of  us  were 
wits.  Sometimes  I  fancied  that  the 
old  gentleman  looked  at  me  out  of 
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the  corner  of  his  eye,  that  he  came 
nearer  to  talking  to  me  than  to  the 
others.  I  was  almost  sure  that  we 
understood  each  other  a  little — that 
there  was  an  uneasy  fluttering  sym- 
pathy between  us.  I  used  to  sus- 
pect that  some  day,  or  rather  some 
night,  he  would  ask  me  to  lend  him 
money.  Luckily  I  had  not  got  any. 
I  had  often  given  him  cigars.  He 
offered  me  a  pinch  of  snuff  once 
rather  shakily.  I  did  not  take  it, 
because  I  don't  like  snuff.  He  was 
not  offended ;  indeed  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  meant  to  offer  it  to 
me :  perhaps  he  was  only  pushing 
the  box  about ;  he  had  a  trick  of 
pushing  things  about  on  the  table. 
If  he  was  naturally  shy  he  must 
have  suffered  much,  for  he  was  an 
actor  all  his  life,  and  had  been 
thrown  with  all  sorts  of  people. 
He  had  had  some  good  engage- 
ments, but,  if  Tom  Bolivar  were 
right,  they  were  not  due  to  his  own 
merits.  Tom  always  declared  that 
he  never  could  act.  The  old  gentle- 
man thought  that  he  not  only  had 
been,  but  was  still,  an  uncommon- 
ly good  actor.  I  am  no  judge  of 
acting. 

"  No,"  continued  the  old  gentle- 
man after  a  pause,  "  oddly  enough 
I  never  did  play  Romeo — and  I 
daresay  that  I  never  shall."  Here 
Tom  laughed ;  and  the  old  gentle- 
man flushed  a  little  as  he  said,  "  I 
have  a  good  leg  still." 

"There's  no  deficiency  at  that 
end,"  remarked  Tom  to  his  neigh- 
bour, in  that  hoarse  tone  which  he 
always  means  for  a  whisper.  It  was 
held  in  the  club  that  the  old  gentle- 
man was  deaf :  I  hoped  that  he  was. 
He  was  silent  for  a  while;  but  when 
the  waiter  unbidden  had  brought  a 
2Q 
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fresh  tumbler,  the  stream  began  to 
flow  again. 

"Did  you  ever  see  my  poor  dear 
wife's  Juliet  1 "  He  appeared  to  ask 
the  question  of  the  whisky,  and  he 
certainly  expected  no  answer,  for  he 
continued  without  a  pause  ;  "  She 
was  the  best  Juliet  I  ever  saw ; " 
"  there  was  a  romance,  a  some- 
thing poetical  if  I  may  say  so.  One 
does  not  see  such  acting  nowadays." 
Tom  winked  at  us  furiously,  as  if 
we  did  not  all  know  as  well  as  he 
that,  when  the  old  gentleman  began 
to  talk  about  his  late  wife,  he  was 
likely  to  talk  about  her  at  some 
length.  I  sometimes  think  that 
Tom  was  meant  for  a  showman. 
Tom  had  often  pointed  out  to  us 
that  it  was  strange  in  the  old  gentle- 
man to  be  so  fond  of  this  subject  of 
conversation,  because  the  deceased 
lady  had  been  very  eccentric  in  her 
conduct,  and  more  monotonous  on 
the  stage  than  off  it.  Now,  when 
the  old  gentleman  paused  in  his 
praises  oi  this  lady,  Tom  with  a 
very  sly  look  asked  if  he  never 
played  Romeo  to  her  Juliet. 

"Never,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
and  after  that  he  became  silent. 
He  went  away  early;  and  then 
somebody  raised  the  question 
whether  Tom  had  not  hurt  his 
feelings.  Tom  was  vastly  indig- 
nant, and  maintained  that  it  was 
impossible  that  the  old  gentleman 
could  have  understood  his  innuendo. 
Tom  regards  himself  as  a  master  of 
delicate  innuendo,  and  thinks  that 
there  are  few  people  of  intellect 
fine  enough  to  understand  his  allu- 
sions. On  this  occasion  he  got 
rather  warm,  and  hinted  that  we 
were  unworthy  of  subtle  humour. 
He  spoke  most  disrespectfully  of 
the  old  gentleman,  and  declared 
that  no  hint  was  plain  enough  for 
his  comprehension.  "  Hurt  his  feel- 
ings!"  cried  Tom,  scornfully.  "  You 
might  talk  of  him  under  his  nose 
for  an  hour,  and  he  would  not  find 


out  that  you  were  not  talking  of 
Herr  von  Bismarck.  He  \\fi\t 
about  singing  his  wife's  prai  *  es  like 
a  bird  with  one  note;  and  all  the 

time  everybody  knew "  and  Tom 

finished  his  sentence  with  a  toss  of 
the  head  and  a  contemptuous  shrug 
of  his  big  shoulders.  "  And  since 
his  wife  died,  is  the  tedious  old  man 
any  better?  Doesn't  he  come  here 
night  after  night  and  tell  us  of  the 
points  she  made  as  Juliet  or  Beat- 
rice, or  Julia  in  the  'Hunchback.' 
And  if  we  are  spared  the  mother  for 
one  night,  we  have  a  double  dose 
of  her  daughter.  The  old  dotard 

bleats    over    that  girl,    as    if " 

Tom  did  not  finish  the  sentence 
save  with  a  contemptuous  cloud  of 
smoke  ;  and  I  thought  I  might  ask 
a  question. 

"He  did  teach  her  to  act,  didn't 
he?"  I  said. 

"  He  never  learned  to  act  him- 
self," said  Tom,  and  he  laughed  as 
if  he  had  launched  an  epigram. 
"We  all  laughed ;  we  were  very 
kind  to  each  other's  jokes. 

"Perhaps  you  admire  the  old 
gent's  acting,"  Tom  said  to  me.  "  If 
so,  now's  your  chance :  he  plays 
Mephistopheles  next  week.  He  fan- 
cies himself  in  the  part.  He  his 
done  it  a  great  many  times  in  the 
provinces.  You  had  better  go  and 
see  him.  I  daresay  there  will  be 
room  in  the  theatre." 

We  all  laughed  again,  but  I  did 
not  laugh  well,  for  I  did  not  like 
having  the  talk  directed  at  me. 

"You  know  that  he  is  at  his 
best  where  a  certain  humour  or 
mockery  is  required,  a  something 
weird  and  sardonic."  We  all 
laughed  at  the  imitation  of  the 
old  gentleman's  voice  and  manner. 
We  always  laughed  at  Tom's  imi- 
tations, which  were  wonderfully 
clever;  and  yet  I  never  could  see 
the  resemblance  of  the  old  gentle- 
man to  Tom's  imitation  of  him. 

"And  the  girl    does   Margaret," 
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said  Tom,  when  we  had  done  laugh- 
ing ;  "  there  will  be  lots  of  people 
to  go  and  see  her — always  lots  of 
shirt-fronts  where  she  plays.  We 
rJl  know  her  great  talents  —  a 
plump  figure  and  an  eye.  She  has 
the  deuce  of  an  eye."  He  looked 
very  knowing,  and  so  did  most 
of  us. 

"I  don't  wish  you  to   suppose 


for  a  moment,"  began  Tom  again, 
"  that  I  would  say  anything  against 
the  old  gent.  Nobody  is  fonder  of 
the  old  gent  than  I  am ;  and,  by 
George  !  his  trust  in  women  would 
be  beautiful  if  it  weren't  so  damned 
idiotic." 

Then  we  all  declared,  or  muttered, 
or  asserted  by  a  nod,  that  we  were 
fond  of  the  old  gentleman. 


IT. 


I  have  said  that  I  was  a  young 
nan  ten  years  ago,  when  that  fes- 
tive club  was  in  full  swing,  and 
the  old  gentleman  came  there  every 
iiight  after  the  theatre.  I  went 
\  ery  often  to  the  play  at  that  time  ; 
but  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  gone 
to  a  revival  of  an  old  stage  version 
of  Goethe's  'Faust,'  had  I  not 
been  curious  to  see  the  old  gentle- 
nan  as  Mephistopheles.  I  was 
3~oung  then,  and  was  pleased  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  actor  play- 
ing before  me  was  my  personal 
friend.  I  felt  that  I  enjoyed  a  cer- 
tain superiority  over  the  other 
young  men,  who  did  not  know 
Mephistopheles  at  home.  How- 
ever, on  the  night  on  which  I  went 
to  see  the  old  gentleman  act,  there 
was  at  least  one  young  man  over 
T/hom  I  could  claim  no  superiority. 
Unluckily  he  sat  in  the  next  stall, 
and  made  me  feel  uncouth.  And 
yet  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
about  him,  except  a  self-possession 
almost  insulting  to  sensitive  people. 
Everything  about  him  was  exactly 
right.  He  made  me  feel  as  if  my 
hair  was  rough  and  my  dress- 
loots  shapeless.  Mephistopheles 
did  not  look  powerful  physi- 
cally. When  he  stood  still,  he 
generally  crossed  his  right  foot 
over  his  left,  placed  his  left  hand 
oa  his  hip,  and  turned  his  head 
over  his  right  shoulder.  There  was 
something  tremulous  about  the  old 


gentleman  in  this  attitude,  which 
diminished  the  impression  of  super- 
natural power  in  repose.  Some- 
thing tremulous  also  about  the  lips 
interfered  with  the  clear-cut,  sar- 
donic smile  which  they  were  meant 
to  wear.  Yet  the  old  actor  spoke 
firmly  enough,  and  with  good  dis- 
cretion; and  the  scene  of  his  first 
meeting  with  Faust  was  well  re- 
ceived. I  fancied  that  he  gave  me 
a  kindly  glance  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  diabolical  eye.  Encouraged  by 
this,  and  perhaps  desiring  to  assert 
myself  against  my  well  -  groomed 
neighbour  in  the  stalls,  I  left  my 
seat  at  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
and  went  behind  the  scenes  that  I 
might  pay  my  respects  to  Mephis- 
topheles. His  profession  seemed  to 
give  him  courage.  Dressed  in  red 
and  under  his  tall  stiff  plume  he 
looked  about  him  more  freely.  He 
shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  thanked 
me  for  my  presence  with  a  flourish 
of  the  arm,  and  a  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  courtesy. 

"  I  think  you  do  not  know  my 
daughter,"  he  said,  with  a  slighter 
flourish  of  the  other  arm  towards  a 
young  lady  who  stood  a  few  yards 
off.  I  bowed  shyly  :  she  nodded, 
glanced  at  me  for  a  moment,  and 
then  turned  her  eyes  away  again  as 
if  she  were  looking  for  something  or 
somebody.  Her  glance  was  pecu- 
liar ;  she  did  not  favour  me  with  a 
second  ;  so,  while  her  father  talked 
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to  me  of  the  part  and  the  points,  I 
was  able  to  look  at  his  daughter. 
Her  body  was  beautifully  propor- 
tioned, but  the  curves  were  a  little 
too  full,  or  seemed  so  to  me.     Her 
hair  was  plentiful  and  fair,  but  I 
fancied  that  even  in  the  sunlight 
it  would   have   but  little  warmth 
or  brilliancy.     The   most   striking 
features  were  the  eyes,  which  were 
large,   but   very  deeply  set   under 
dark    brows     and    lashes.       As   I 
studied  those   eyes,   and  paid  but 
slight  attention  to  the  critical  re- 
marks of  the  old  gentleman,  I  be- 
came  by   degrees   aware   that   the 
eyes  from  out  of  their  strange  sha- 
dow were   looking   at   me.      They 
were  sulky,  provoking,  and  amused. 
When  I  was  sure  that  they  were 
fixed  upon  me,  and  that  my  face 
betrayed  my  discovery,  I  expected 
that  they  would  be  turned  aside. 
They  continued  to  regard  me  with 
their    half -sullen,    half -humorous 
look,  until    I   turned   away  rather 
sharply  and  interrupted  the  flow  of 
the  old  gentleman's  discourse.     He 
stopped  short,  supposing  that  I  had 
some   luminous    remark    to    make. 
I  stammered  out  an  apology,   and 
was  turning  again  to  seek  the  front 
of  the  house,  when  I  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  my  neighbour  of 
the   stalls.     Though  I  had  almost 
trodden  on  his  shining  boot,  he  re- 
garded  me   with   a   face   carefully 
divested   of  expression.     Then   he 
looked  beyond  me,  and  I  eaw  that 
the  girl  greeted  him  with  a   curt 
nod. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  my  lord  1 "  said 
the  old  gentleman,  with  his  most 
nervous  manner.  He  seemed  to 
have  lost  his  short-lived  self-pos- 
session. "  I  hope  you  like  the  per- 
formance 1 "  he  added. 

"  Uncommon,"  said  the  young 
man  briefly,  but  with  more  civility 
than  I  expected.  "  How  are  you  1 " 
he  asked,  as  he  stepped  forward  to 
the  side  of  the  girl. 


She  said  nothing,  but  made  a 
mocking  face  and  rapped  the  hand, 
which  he  was  holding  out  to  her, 
with  her  fan. 

There  was  something  strange  in 
her  laugh,  something  which  made 
me  glance  at  her  father.  He  was 
fidgety.  There  was  a  flush  under 
his  eyes,  a  flush  too  rosy  for  Meph- 
istopheles,  and  the  actor  pulled  a 
powder-puff  from  his  wallet. 

"We  are  going  to  begin,  my 
lord,"  he  said  quickly. 

"Then  I  must  clear  out,"  said 
the  other,  and  I  followed  him  back 
to  the  stalls. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  a  change 
came  over  the  old  gentleman's  act- 
ing. He  was  at  once  more  natural 
and  less  self-possessed.  I  thought 
that  he  was  determined  to  lose  him- 
self in  his  part — to  be  for  a  short 
time  the  very  devil.  There  was 
more  life  in  the  creature ;  and  yet 
I  felt  the  effort  —  the  purposed 
abandonment  of  himself.-  Anybody 
could  see  that  he  was  more  vigorous, 
that  his  favourite  Mephistophelian 
attitude  was  less  shaky;  the  pit  be- 
came more  attentive,  the  gallery  more 
excited;  there  was  some  applause. 
At  the  sound  of  approval  Mephis- 
topheles  pricked  his  ear  like  a  war- 
horse.  He  was  warmed  by  that 
unusual  fire  :  he  felt  that  he  was 
acting  with  unwonted  force.  As  he 
opened  the  jewel-case,  and  tempta- 
tion's paste  flashed  brilliant  in  the 
stage  gaslight,  his  mocking  laughter 
rang  with  startling  effect.  Even 
my  neighbour  in  the  stalls  gave  a 
slight  movement.  What  chance  had 
the  paper  roses  of  a  cotton -velvet 
Siebel  against  that  magnificent  dis- 
play ] 

"  Perchance,"  said  Faustus,  "  she 
will  choose  the  flowers?" 

"  Not  if  she  be  Eve's  daughter," 
cried  the  old  gentleman  with  almost 
hysterical  passion. 

There  was  a  round  of  applause, 
and  much  laughter  of  jocular  hus- 
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I  ands  and  fathers  in  the  gallery  ; 
but  it  struck  me  that  the  devil 
showed  too  much  emotion.  His 
nockery  was  surely  too  fierce. 
However,  it  is  certain  that  the 
(•Id  gentleman  had  never  before 
f  ppeared  so  strong.  He  swept 
Faust  into  concealment  behind 
r  tree  with  an  appearance  of 
power,  and  he  peered  forth  with 
terrible  malignity  to  study  the 
working  of  curiosity.  Who  could 
have  brought  those  jewels  ?  When 
Margaret  entering  had  found  the 
casket,  she  raised  her  eyes.  I 
thought  that  she  was  looking  at 
me.  The  shadows  under  the  dark 
brows  were  turned  in  my  direction  : 
I  felt  rather  than  saw  the  half- 
closed  eyes  in  the  shadows.  In  a 
moment  I  knew  that  I  was  mis- 
taken— that  I  had  been  thrilled  in 
vain ;  and  I  laughed  at  my  vanity. 
She  was  looking  at  my  neighbour 
with  a  look  both  defiant  and  bored, 
which  was  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  the  character  which  she  played. 
When  that  sensible  woman  Martha 
found  the  girl  with  diamonds  in 
her  ears,  and  discerned  the  situa- 
tion in  an  instant,  Margaret  be- 
trayed but  little  astonishment. 

"7Tis  a  present  from  a  lover — 
perhaps  from  a  rich  lord  who  has 
fallen  in  love  with  you,"  cried  the 
fat  little  housewife.  "  A  lover  ! 
0  heavens ! "  said  the  girl,  and 
made  a  motion,  which  lacked  im- 
pulse, as  if  she  would  take  the 
jewels  from  her  ears.  Indeed  this 
was  a  phlegmatic  Gretchen.  I 
turned  my  eyes  from  her  to  her 
father,  who  was  sneaking  from  the 
stage.  The  old  gentleman  had  some 
elaborate  stage  business  here,  which 
occupied  much  time.  He  moved 
from  covert  to  covert,  and  paused 
in  divers  attitudes  that  he  might 
watch  the  working  of  the  charm. 
Now  he  seemed  to  be  doing  the 
business  mechanically.  His  un- 
usual force  had  deserted  him.  His 


elaborate  progress  was  in  slightly 
wavy  lines.  His  expression  was 
peculiar.  Never  before  on  the  face 
of  fiend  was  a  look  so  pathetically 
human.  I  passed  my  hand  over 
my  eyes  that  I  might  trust  my  own 
impression.  It  was  the  face  of  a 
wan  old  ghost  drawn  backward  by 
invisible  forces  into  the  shades — a 
ghost  with  dim  longing  eyes  fixed 
on  his  dearest,  who  abode  in  the 
upper  gaslight  already  forgetful  of 
him.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
the  whole  house  should  not  disco- 
ver this  unparalleled  phenomenon 
— this  impossible  devil.  I  glanced 
at  my  next  neighbour  in  the  stalls  : 
he  was  holding  his  opera-hat  against 
his  lips  :  it  was  harder  than  ever  to 
read  his  expression.  I  was  uncom- 
fortable, as  if  I  were  at  a  double 
performance  —  as  if  two  familiar 
dramas  were  interwoven  in  a  night- 
mare. "  Sure,  'tis  the  prince  of 
Trebizond,  who  is  travelling  incog- 
nito," cried  judicious  Martha,  and 
Margaret  bit  her  under  lip  and 
frowned.  She  cared  not  a  jot  for 
the  character  nor  the  audience.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  act  my  neigh- 
bour again  left  his  seat,  but  I  did 
not  follow  him.  I  was  at  once  list- 
less and  restless. 

In  the  last  act  the  old  gentleman 
played  splendidly.  I  could  still 
detect  in  him  unusual  excitement ; 
but  I  fancied  that  he  was  aware  of 
his  excitement,  and  was  using  it  for 
artistic  ends.  It  filled  the  lines  of 
his  conception  with  abounding  life  : 
instead  of  a  meagre  sketch  here  was 
a  glowing  picture ;  instead  of  a 
tremulous  but  careful  player  a  vivid 
mocking  devil.  Within  the  vast 
cathedral,  where  Margaret  tries  to 
pray,  stands  the  fiend  in  shadow, 
more  and  less  than  human,  angelic 
and  batlike.  The  old  gentleman 
was  positively  appalling.  "  Close 
in  upon  her,  spirits  of  darkness  ; 
take  your  own."  Then  the  demons 
are  heard  lowly  chanting  through 
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the  heavenly  music,  and  Margaret 
falls  senseless.  This  swoon  was 
admirably  managed  by  the  girl, 
who  for  the  rest  had  played  the 
part  poorly  enough.  The  remainder 
of  the  great  story  was  disposed  of 
with  amazing  speed.  The  butchery 
of  Valentine,  the  madness  of  Mar- 
garet, rushed  by  to  the  throb  of 
violins ;  and  there  was  the  old 
gentleman  in  the  supreme  moment. 
Baffled,  he  glared  at  his  lost  prey, 
but  could  still  mock  all  things  and 


himself.  "  'Tis  enough  to  make 
the  very  devil  swear  to  be  robbed 
of  such  a  dainty."  There  was  such 
scorn  and  spite  in  his  words  that  I 
turned  cold  and  shuddered.  Even 
the  audience  were  moved ;  and  as 
the  curtain  fell  there  was  loud  and 
general  applause.  The  old  gentle- 
man stepped  out  smirking  and 
jaunty,  and  turned  up  his  weary 
eyes  with  the  conventional  respect 
for  the  gallery. 


III. 


For  a  long  time  I  saw  nothing  of 
the  old  gentleman.  His  name  van- 
ished from  the  advertisements  of 
the  theatre,  where '  Faust '  had  been 
only  a  stop-gap.  The  winter  sea- 
son passed  away,  and  spring  was 
passing — the  season  in  which  the 
fancy  of  the  young  man  turns  so 
easily  love  ward.  But  to  what  love  ? 
In  those  days  I  had  little  to  do,  save 
to  observe  the  tricks  and  oddities 
of  .my  neighbours.  I  was  an  ama- 
teur of  unconsidered  gestures,  a 
delicate  discriminator  of  the  ten- 
dencies and  twists  of  noses.  I  was 
quick  in  the  recognition  of  people 
even  in  a  crowd.  For  such  a  student, 
there  is  no  field  so  delightful  as 
the  Park.  To  the  Park  at  noon 
in  early  summer  flock  lazily  the 
fashionable,  the  beautiful,  the  ec- 
centric. Suddenly,  after  a  month  of 
east  wind  the  folk  of  London  awoke 
with  amazement  to  the  fact  that 
the  chimney-cowls  had  been  turned 
completely  round.  They  rubbed 
their  dull  eyes,  but  could  not  rub 
out  the  marvel.  With  what  creak- 
ing and  groaning  must  those  mon- 
otonous and  depressing  monsters, 
which  had  stared  all  one  way  until 
mankind  had  forgotten  that  there 
were  four  quarters  of  the  heavens — 
with  what  jerking  and  metallic 
wailing  must  they  have  accomplish- 
ed that  momentous  revolution  un- 


der the  silent  and  astonished  stars  ! 
Morning  saw  them  turned  towards 
the  north-east ;  a  soft  air  blew  from 
the  south-west,  lisping  of  Africa, 
wafting  swallows  homeward,  fra- 
grant of  violet  banks ;  all  colours 
were  straightway  deepened  and 
softened  ;  men  forgot  the  sky's  hard 
blue,  infrequent  amid  hail-storms, 
and  looked  up  gratefully  at  a  soft, 
deep  bright  heaven,  where  little 
fleeces  were  a-drying  after  storm. 
They  saw,  too,  with  newly-awakened 
eyes  that  the  horse-chestnuts  and 
thorn-bushes  were  lightly  clad  in 
fresh  raiment,  and  that  the  elms  were 
touched  with  green.  There  is  noth- 
ing morebeautiful  underheaven  than 
the  first  green  on  smoke-begrimed 
London  trees  when  the  west  wind 
is  blowing.  It  is  like  the  singing 
of  Ophelia  amid  murders  and  mur- 
derous thoughts,  or  the  smile  of 
Victor  Hugo  for  a  child.  But  these 
are  of  those  wayward  fancies,  against 
which  I  am.  warned  by  more  ration- 
al persons.  They  belong  to  that 
idle  period  of  my  life  in  which  I 
was  no  better  than  a  fanciful  ob- 
server of  human  quaintness,  and 
before  I  obtained  that  post  of  In- 
spector of  Infant  Samplers,  which 
I  am  assured  will  be  the  making  of 
me.  But  enough  of  myself.  I  was 
but  one  of  those  who  floated  west- 
ward to  the  Park  and  felt  the  new 
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sweet  wind  caress  my  eyes.  The  day 
was  delightful,  and  even  the  most 
elevated  persons  seemed  pleased  to 
see  each  other.  Very  exquisitely 
dressed  men  almost  smiled  as  they 
nodded.  As  I  looked  up  the  Bow, 
i1;.  seemed  full  of  dark  masses  of 
cwalry,  while  hither  and  thither 
"between  the  slow -moving  stately 
squadrons  flitted  a  light  horseman, 
or  a  girl  on  a  bright  chestnut  came 
bounding.  All  the  chairs  beside 
t:ie  way  were  filled,  and  before  them 
a  crowd  were  moving,  pausing,  star- 
i  ig.  They  were  so  busy  looking  at 
each  other,  and  holding  themselves 
f  3r  inspection ;  so  occupied  with 
rscurring  thoughts,  one  of  the  sit 
of  her  bonnet,  another  of  the  hang- 
i  ig  of  his  coat-tails ;  so  fearful  of 
nissing  a  celebrated  personage  or 
being  missed  by  a  desirable  ac- 
c  uaintance ;  so  eager  to  see  the  last 
i.ew  beauty, — that  the  sky  need  not 
lave  made  haste  to  be  so  softly 
Hue,  nor  the  trees  to  put  on  their 
tew  livery.  Yet  nature  fulfilled 
her  modest  task  of  breathing  every- 
A.-here  and  through  all  shrivelled 
hearts  bountiful  peace  and  the  stir- 
ling  of  vivid  joy.  As  for  me,  I 
valked  on  air,  pleased  with  the 
ray  throng  and  with  my  observa- 
tion of  their  manners  and  the  little 
lines  on  passing  faces.  I  was  walk- 
i  ig  slowly  when  my  eye  was  caught 
1  >y  a  peculiar  motion  of  a  figure  be- 
Fide  me.  I  was  on  the  left  of  the 
llow,  and  close  to  the  ponies  of  the 
beautiful  Lady  Manuel,  who  had 
E- topped  her  little  carriage  that  she 
i  aight  speak  to  Captain  Milvane.  I 
was  respectfully  interested  in  the 
rroop  of  the  lady's  head,  as  she 
bent  towards  the  gallant  gentle- 
nan,  when  my  eye  was  diverted  by 
the  movement,  half  jaunty,  half 
nervous,  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
]  stopped,  and  instantly  recognised 
1  he  back  of  the  old  gentleman.  The 
back  was  very  tightly  buttoned 
into  a  smart  coat,  and  had  a  stiff, 
almost  boarded,  appearance  about 


the  waist.  The  glossy  hat  above 
it  was  set  a  little  on  one  side  j 
the  trousers  showed  a  sharp  line 
descending  straight  to  the  bright 
heel  and  eloquent  of  early  days.  It 
was  a  well-made-up  and  a  prosperous 
back,  a  back  which  would  increase 
the  hopelessness  of  the  unfortunate. 
As  I  was  noting  its  characteristics, 
the  glossy  hat  came  off  with  a 
flourish.  A  handsome  phaeton  was 
passing  quickly  up  the  Park.  I 
instantly  recognised  the  driver,  who 
was  sitting  up  with  an  expression 
of  profound  indifference,  and  allowr- 
ing  his  beasts  to  travel  as  they 
would.  It  was  my  neighbour  of 
the  playhouse.  He  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  the  old  gentleman's  salute  ; 
but  beyond  him  a  bonnet  was  visi- 
ble for  a  moment;  I  inferred  that 
a  woman  had  nodded.  The  old 
gentleman  looked  after  the  carriage 
as  if  he  were  not  unwilling  to  ad- 
vertise his  connection  with  so  irre- 
proachable a  vehicle.  He  had  re- 
placed his  hat  at  an  angle  a  little 
more  jaunty ;  he  patted  his  collar, 
touched  his  cravat  with  his  finger- 
tips, and  swung  round  to  continue 
his  stroll.  As  he  moved  he  caught 
sight  of  me.  I  was  sure  that  he 
saw  me,  for  the  colour  came  with  a 
suddenness  most  unusual  in  an  old 
cheek,  and  there  was  an  unnatural 
stiffness  about  the  head  and  neck 
as  he  stared  intently  far  away  to- 
wards the  Knightsbridge  Barracks. 
I  had  moved  towards  him,  but  I 
stopped  abruptly.  It  was  clear 
that  my  study  of  the  old  gentleman 
was  to  be  strictly  confined  to  that 
smart  but  unsympathetic  back, 
rigidly  artistic,  but  lamentably  de- 
ficient in  human  nature.  I  was 
hurt.  I  crossed  the  Row  and  in- 
serted myself  into  the  denser  crowd 
on  the  other  side.  I  had  not 
moved  far  when,  glancing  across 
the  green  on  my  right,  I  saw  the 
phaeton  coming  down  by  the  Ser- 
pentine. The  speed  had  sunk  al- 
most to  a  walk ;  the  driver  seemtd 
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equally  well  pleased.  An  idle 
cariosity  induced  ine  to  turn  bick, 
and  I  reached  the  end  of  the  Row 
before  the  carriage.  It  was  clear 
that  the  placid  charioteer  had  no 
intention  of  stopping  where  some 
great  ladies  had  pulled  up  their 
ponies  by  the  way.  He  dropped 
his  whip  across  his  animals ;  they 
sprang  forward,  and  as  they  sprang 
1  saw  for  a  moment  the  face  of  the 
lady.  It  was  the  face  of  the  whilom 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  the  old 


gentleman.  I  was  tired,  out  of 
humour  with  the  unrecognised  love- 
liness of  the  day ;  I  found  that  one 
of  my  boots  hurt  me  ;  I  remembered 
a  stupid  call  which  I  was  bound  to 
make,  I  held  up  my  stick  to  a  han- 
som, got  myself  well  into  a  corner  for 
fear  of  draughts  (after  all,  this  early 
summer  weather  is  treacherous — 
perhaps  all  weather  is  treacherous 
— perhaps  all  things  are  treacher- 
ous, and  all  people),  and  so  went 
home. 


IV. 


For  some  years  past  the  duties  of 
that  office  which  is  to  be  the  mak- 
ing of  me,  and  which  necessitate 
some  travel,  have  taken  up  so  much 
of  my  time  that  I  have  made  little 
use  of  my  power  of  nice  observation. 
Noses  have  passed  me  unobserved. 
Perhaps  for  that  reason  the  images 
of  traits  noted  in  my  idle  period 
remain  no  jot  less  clear  in  my 
memory.  I  often  conjured  up  the 
figure  of  the  old  gentleman  with 
his  tricks  of  hand,  his  stiff  but 
tremulous  aversion  of  the  head  and 
eyes,  the  conflicting  lines  of  his 
face.  Of  the  man  I  saw  nothing 
for  years.  I  was  busy  with  my 
new  duties,  went  but  little  to  any 
club,  and  never  to  the  Park  at  a 
fashionable  hour,  lest  I  should  be 
still  writ  in  the  list  of  the  unem- 
ployed. I  once  asked  Tom  Bolivar 
if  he  knew  anything  of  our  com- 
mon friend.  Tom  instantly  became 
denunciatory  but  mysterious.  He 
exploded  into  hot  and  angry  words, 
which  quickly  descended  into  mut- 
terings.  I  am  never  sure  how  much 
Tom  knows.  He  seems  to  know 
everything — he  seems  never  to  ad- 
mit the  possibility  of  incomplete 
knowledge  of  anything — and  yet  at 
times  I  find  myself  doubting  if  he 
be  anything  better  than  a  blatant 
and  buffle-headed  fellow.  I  could 
not  tell  how  much  he  knew  about 


the  old  gentleman ;  if  he  knew 
anything  about  him,  it  was  clearly 
something  to  his  disadvantage. 

Much  occupied  with  the  duties 
of  my  office,  launched  on  so  desir- 
able a  stream  of  the  political  irriga- 
tion-system, ambitious  of  further 
successes,  I  was  slowly  losing  the 
habit  of  recalling  the  old  gentleman 
to  mind,  when  I  saw  him  again.  I 
shall  see  him  no  more.  Only  a  few 
weeks  have  passed  since  our  meet- 
ing. It  was  in  the  morning,  for  I 
had  taken  a  holiday.  I  rarely  in- 
dulge myself  with  a  holiday;  but 
it  was  a  slack  time  with  us,  and  the 
supply  of  samplers  at  the  central 
office,  where  I  was  working  at  the 
moment,  was  unusually  small.  Let 
rne  confess  niy  weakness  ;  I  treat- 
ed myself  to  a  walk  in  the  Park. 
It  was  late  in  May ;  summer  had 
stolen  upon  us,  capricious,  in  short- 
lived beauty  ;  fresh  green  was 
everywhere,  and  the  grass  where 
it  was  allowed  to  grow  was  rich  and 
yellow  with  buttercups.  After  noon 
it  was  almost  too  hot ;  my  pace  fell 
to  a  crawl ;  my  mind,  relieved  from 
the  cares  of  office,  began  to  resume 
its  old  habits ;  I  noted  little  turns 
of  the  head,  nervous  laughs  and 
coughs,  tricks  which  a  philosophical 
friend  ascribes  to  our  insular  shy- 
ness. Tom  Bolivar  is  not  shy. 
While  I  was  musing,  he  came  and 
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s  3ized  me  by  the  arm.  I  should  have 
Lked  to  shake  myself  free  of  him, 
Lilt  I  have  not  enough  strength  of 
nind  to  hurt  anybody's  feelings. 
Tom  is  not  nice  in  the  Park.  He 
is  a  little  rough  in  dress  and  man- 
ner, rather  loud  of  voice,  and  fond 
of  being  looked  at.  I  suppose  that 
lie  is  a  fine-looking  fellow;  he  is 
certainly  big.  He  is  burly,  and 
heavy  for  a  young  man;  I  suppose 
that  he  is  young.  He  has  a  broad 
nose  and  a  rough  reddish  skin,  in 
which  the  colour  is  fixed,  and  sug- 
gestive of  the  regular  but  moderate 
consumption  of  alcohol ;  the  bloom 
of  youth  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  blossom.  People  look -at  him 
askance,  and  he  takes  it  for  admira- 
tion. I  do  not  like  to  walk  with 
him  in  the  Park. 

"  I  say,  look  there  ! "  cried  Tom, 
with  unnecessary  noise,  and  grasp- 
ing my  arm  as  if  it  were  a  pint- 
pot —  "look  at  that  old  blazer." 
1  looked,  and  started.  There  was 
something  familiar  in  the  extra- 
ordinary figure.  It  was  certainly 
extraordinary.  There  were  a  pair 
of  Hessian  boots,  which  were  so 
old,  and  had  been  so  rubbed  and 
polished,  that  I  should  have  thought 
them  but  polish  and  tassels  if  boots 
could  stand  without  leather.  Was 
it  possible  that  vanity  prompted 
Ihe  display  of  those  shrunken 
limbs?  As  my  eye  passed  upward 
I  noted  an  old,  old  coat,  which 
stirred  faint  memories  of  gentlemen 
with  long  whips  in  unsuccessful  cir- 
cuses. It  was  magnificently  frogged, 
"but  obviously  thin.  It  had  been 
l)lue  all  over,  but  was  now  very 
white  in  parts.  It  was  so  tight 
that  methought  the  poor  old  but- 
tons were  one  and  all  frenzied  in 
the  struggle  for  existence;  each  life 
hung  on  a  thread.  Could  it  be 
1  hat  the  cause  of  this  display  of  the 
"board-like  form  was  vanity?  The 
hat  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
remainder  of  the  costume.  The 
garments  were  the  garments  of  the 


romantic  Stranger  of  Kotzebue. 
The  hat  was  the  reckless,  mysteri- 
ous sombrero  of  the  Mexican  of 
Captain  Mayne  Reid.  Redolent  of 
the  prairie  was  the  handkerchief, 
loosely  knotted  about  the  white 
seamed  throat.  I  looked  earnestly 
at  the  face,  but  it  was  not  familiar. 
"  He  does  this  every  day,"  said 
Tom,  shoving  me  towards  this  ec- 
centric cavalier.  "  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  gay  old  guy1?"  Tom 
spoke  in  his  hoarse  whisper,  which 
seems  to  have  the  effect  of  a 
telephone.  I  was  uncomfortable, 
and  pushed  oil  without  a  second 
look.  Yet  I  saw  nothing  else.  The 
figure  haunted  me.  I  paid  no 
attention  to  Tom's  remarks  on 
fashionable  folk,  nor  even  to  his 
emphatic  nudges.  My  memory  was 
flitting  from  place  to  place,  from 
epoch  to  epoch  of  my  career.  On 
a  sudden  it  lit  upon  the  old  gentle- 
man. Why  should  I  think  of  him  ? 
This  cavalier  of  the  Park,  for  all 
his  shrunken  limbs,  was  evidently 
younger  than  that  venerable  artist. 
Moreover,  nobody  knew  better  than 
I  that  the  old  gentleman,  off  the 
boards  and  with  no  glass  before 
him,  was  shy.  I  had  long  ago 
decided  that  the  quality  which  lay 
beneath  his  many  tricks  and  od- 
dities— the  soil  from  which  they 
drew  their  vitality — was  shyness. 
It  was  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  a  shy  man  would 
attire  himself  as  if  he  ran  a  circus 
in  the  boundless  prairie,  and,  thus 
conspicuous,  would  tread  the  Park 
at  its  most  fashionable  hour.  The 
idea  was  intolerable.  I  whistled 
it  down  the  wind,  and  turned 
my  attention  to  the  minuter  pe- 
culiarities of  persons  less  highly 
coloured.  I  wished  that  I  could 
whistle  Tom  Bolivar  down  the  wind  : 
it  would  have  required  a  May  hur- 
ricane. With  Tom  still  dragging 
at  my  arm  I  turned,  and  again  en- 
countered the  Mexican  stranger. 
As  I  met  him,  he  glanced  at  me 
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from  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and 
quickly  averted  his  head.  I  knew 
the  movement :  my  vague  fancies 
leapt  together  and  were  certainty  : 
it  was  the  old  gentleman.  It  was 
impossible,  but  true.  Tom  gave  a 
hoarse  laugh  to  show  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  unusual  costume.  I 
shook  him  off  and  started  in  pursuit 
of  my  friend.  Tom  said  "  Holloa  !  " 
and  followed  me.  Pushing  some- 
what roughly  through  the  saunter- 
ing crowd  I  came  to  the  side  of  the 
old  gentleman.  The  old  colour  came 
up  into  the  thin  lined  cheek,  but 
with  a  strange  difference;  it  was 
no  wonder  that  he  looked  younger, 
for  he  was  elaborately  made  up. 
I  took  his  arm  ;  as  I  did  so,  I  heard 
a  kind  of  roar  of  astonishment  be- 
hind me.  I  turned  my  head  and 
saw  Tom  Bolivar  standing  open- 
mouthed.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
like  a  beast  in  a  slaughter-house, 
then  he  fled;  I  was  rid  of  Tom. 
The  arm  which  I  took  was  trem- 
bling ;  the  colour  had  ebbed  from 
the  cheek  and  left  it  ghastly,  for  all 
its  decoration.  The  old  gentleman 
muttered  something,  and  interpret- 
ing his  speech  to  suit  my  wishes, 
I  hurried  him  out  of  the  crowd. 
There  were  people  all  about  us 
staring :  a  cad  laughed ;  a  police- 
man made  a  witty  remark :  after- 
wards I  remembered  these  trifles. 
At  the  time  I  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  old  gentleman,  who  seemed 
about  to  faint.  I  helped  him  into 
a  cab,  and  followed  him,  though  he 
made  a  feeble  gesture  of  expostula- 
tion. I  asked  for  his  address.  He 
fumbled  in  his  old  coat,  and  with  a 
poor  imitation  of  his  ancient  flourish 
gave  me  a  card  grown  dirty  and 
limp  about  the  corners ;  on  it  was 
written  in  pencil  an  address  :  his 
dwelling  was  in  the  dreariest  street 
in  Soho.  He  had  a  bedroom  in 
a  mean  house — a  bedroom  to  the 
corners  of  which  the  brush  of  the 
slattern  paid  angel  visits  ;  whence, 
when  the  faded  stained  blind  had 
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gone  up  crooked,  one  could  discern 
a  smudged  back-window,  two  irreg- 
ular chimney-pots,  some  defective 
slates,  probably  a  cat.  In  his  room  in 
Soho  I  saw  the  last  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman. He  liked  my  visits :  I  used 
to  send  out  for  a  moderate  supply 
of  whisky.  Under  our  influence  he 
made  a  few  remarks.  He  said  that 
he  could  not  understand  why  man- 
agers had  suddenly  ceased  to  offer 
him  engagements.  "  Soon  after  my 
daughter  left  me,"  he  said,  "  I  fell 
out  of  employment.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  the  reason. 
I  feel  that  I  have  it  in  me  now  to 
act  as  well  as  ever."  He  had  just 
finished  his  first  tumbler.  On  an- 
other occasion  he  begged  me  not  to 
suppose  that  his  daughter  had  been 
unkind.  I  asked  if  she  had  not 
been  able  to  help  him.  He  pushed 
his  tremulous  right  hand  into  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  and  in  an  attitude 
of  pride  said,  "  tinder  the  circum- 
stances, I  did  not  feel  that  I  could 
accept  pecuniary  assistance."  Then 
his  hand  came  out  from  his  chest ; 
he  seemed  to  shrink  in  his  chair;  he 
bowed  his  head  almost  to  his  knees, 
and  I  heard  him  muttering.  "  God 
forgive  me!"  he  said  (I  felt  that  he 
had  forgotten  my  presence);  "  I  could 
not  take  her  money.  I  tried — God 
forgive  me  ! — but  I  couldn't." 

When  I  last  visited  him,  he  was 
wandering  a  little  ;  he  was  nervous 
and  fidgety.  He  muttered  fragments 
of  prayers  and  plays,  and  broke  off 
again  and  again  to  ask  if  it  were  not 
time  to  go  to  the  Park.  "  I  mustn't 
miss  the  Park,"  he  said ;  "  every- 
body'll  be  there — the  public — I  can't 
do  without  the  public."  Afterwards 
he  began  to  prattle  as  if  he  were 
talking  to  a  child.  I  could  not 
hear  much;  but  at  last  he  spoke 
out  very  clearly  and  said,  "  Baby 
must  clap  her  hands  to  pretty 
mamma  when  the  big  curtain  goes 
up."  After  that  he  said  nothing. 
He  would  not  touch  his  whisky; 
and  I  knew  that  the  end  was  near. 
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AMONG     THE    A  F  F  G  H  A  N  S. 


A  SURVEYORS    NARRATIVE. 


IN  a  recent  number  *  I  gave  an 
account  of  the  principal  Pathan 
tiibes  who  dwell  beyond  the  north- 
western border  of  India,  and  with 
whom  our  troops  have  recently  come 
into  contact.  I  now  venture  to 
oifer  some  details  regarding  the  clans 
who  live  farther  into  the  interior, 
especially  those  whose  country  lies 
in  close  proximity  to  the  line  of 
advance  of  our  Khyber  column. 
In  addition  to  the  Afreedees,  this 
column  of  our  troops,  in  the  late 
Affghan  war,  came  in  contact  with 
three  other  large  tribes  of  Pathans — 
Mohmunds,  Shinwarees,  and  Khug- 
ianees.  Besides  these,  between 
Gandamuk  and  Cabul  there  was 
only  one  more  powerful  tribe  which 
could  have  opposed  our  further  pro- 
gress— the  Ghilzais. 

Between  the  Cabul  wars  of  1839- 
1342  and  the  late  one,  our  Govern- 
ment had  no  dealings  with  any 
oi'  these  but  the  Mohmunds,  who 
border  on  British  territory.  This 
tribe  was  next  only  in  importance 
tc  the  Afreedees  on  our  north-west 
frontier;  and  during  the  first  weeks 
O]'  the  advance  of  our  troops,  much 
depended  on  the  action  the  Moh- 
munds were  likely  to  take  —  for 
they  inhabit  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Tartara  range,  which  shuts  in 
the  Khyber  on  the  north.  They 
occupy  Dakka  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  their  country  lay  along 
the  right  flank  of  our  line  of  march 
fr)m  Jamrud  to  Chardeh  in  the 
Jdlalabad  valley,  some  miles  be- 
yond Bussawal — that  is,  they  flank 
the  right  of  the  main  road  for  the 
first  five  marches  from  Jamrud. 
F  irther,  through  their  country  run 


no  less  than  three  alternative  ka- 
fila  (caravan)  routes  from  Jellala- 
bad  to  Peshawar,  either  of  which 
might  have  been  utilised  by  an 
energetic  Aflghan  general  to  cramp 
our  advance  by  throwing  a  force 
into  the  Peshawar  valley,  ten  or 
twenty  miles  north  of  Jamrud,  so 
soon  as  our  main  body  was  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  the  Khyber — 
more  especially  by  using  the  Gan- 
dao  route,  as  we  shall  show  further 
on.  Unlike  the  Afreedees  or  any 
other  Pathan  tribe,  the  Mohmunds 
long  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  one  chief — the  Khan  or  ISTawab 
of  the  village  of  Lalpoorah,  which  is 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cabul  river, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Michni  and 
just  opposite  the  fort  of  Dakka. 
This  chief  acknowledged  the  suzer- 
ainty of  the  Ameer  of  Cabul ;  and 
had  the  invasion  occurred  ten  years 
sooner,  it  is  almost  certain  that  we 
would  have  had  the  entire  tribe 
opposed  to  us  —  threatening  seri- 
ously our  long,  narrow  line  of  com- 
munications. 

But  since  1863  our  political  rela- 
tions with  the  tribe  have  gradually 
altered  its  original  organisation  and 
divided  the  interests  of  its  several 
sections.  Of  these  there  are  four 
principal  ones  :  the  Tarakzai,  in- 
habiting the  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fort  Michni,  and  the 
strip  of  country  lying  between  the 
Khyber  Pass  and  the  Cabul  river, 
including  the  small  but  rich  valley 
of  Shilman  ;  the  Alinizai,  possess- 
ing the  country  north  of  the  Tarak- 
zai, including  the  large  fertile  valley 
of  Gandao,  the  lesser  one  of  Pandiali, 
and  a  farther  one,  with  the  southern 
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slopes  of  a  mountain-range  known 
as  Ilazai  (entered  on  former  maps 
as  Cabul  Sappar),  dividing  the 
Mohmund  country  from  Bajour, 
inhabited  by  a  section  of  the  great 
Eusufzai  tribe ;  the  Baizai,  lying 
west  of  the  Tarakzai,  and  occupy- 
ing all  the  country  north  of  the 
Cabul  river  as  far  as  Gooshta  and 
Chardeh  ;  and  the  Khwaizai,  lying 
west  of  the  Alimzai,  with  one  strip 
of  hills  running  on  to  the  Cabul 
river  itself.  The  two  first,  from 
their  position  on  our  border,  have 
for  several  years  come  more  and 
more  under  the  influence  of  the 
British  officials  in  Peshawar.  The 
Baizai  acknowledge  unquestioned 
the  supremacy  of  the  Khan  of 
Lalpoorah.  The  Khwaizai  some- 
times do  the  same  —  more  often 
consider  themselves  quite  indepen- 
dent, both  of  the  Ameer  and  the 
British. 

The  Khan  of  Lalpoorah  farms 
the  revenue  of  several  villages  lying 
on  either  bank  of  the  Cabul  river 
north  of  Dakka,  paying  the  Ameer 
a  lump  sum  of  about  one-fourth  of 
the  full  amount  collected.  In  ex- 
change for  this  he  is  permitted  to 
govern  the  Mohmunds  as  he  pleases, 
and  is  allowed  to  keep  up  a  small 
force  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  from 
which,  he  is  bound  to  supply  a  con- 
tingent to  the  Ameer  in  time  of 
war,  in  addition  to  a  body  of  militia 
or  levies,  generally  raised  among  the 
more  independent  section  of  the 
tribe.  He  still  claims  a  supremacy 
over  the  whole  of  the  Mohmunds, 
but  these  dispute  his  right  when- 
ever possible.  When  he  is  other- 
wise engaged,  he  leaves  the  various 
sections  to  themselves  ;  but  so  soon 
as  he  finds  himself  able  to  assert 
his  right,  or  to  interfere,  he  com- 
pels submission  in  peculiarly  orien- 
tal style.  Watching  his  opportunity 
when  the  smaller  sections  in  any 
of  the  valleys  are  at  feud  amongst 
themselves,  he  secures  an  invitation 


as  arbitrator;  proceeds  to  the  val- 
ley with  as  many  troops  as  he  can 
muster,  and  settling  down  as  a  guest 
in  some  central  position,  levies  con- 
tributions of  food  and  money  all 
round,  till  his  now  loyal  subjects 
are  tired  of  his  exactions,  pay  up 
arrears  of  revenue,  swear  fealty, 
and  escort  him  back  to  his  home 
with  every  token  of  respect  and 
affection.  Despite  these  little  dis- 
agreements, however,  the  various 
sections  never  completely  denied 
the  right  of  supremacy  till  the  in- 
stalment of  Mahmood  Shah  Khan, 
the  present  ruler,  by  the  orders  of 
the  late  Ameer,  in  place  of  Nowroz 
Khan,  the  hereditary  chief,  who  fell 
into  disgrace  at  the  same  time  as 
Yakoob  Khan,  to  whose  mother  he 
was  related. 

In  the  early  days  following  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjab,  the  Moh- 
munds made  their  presence  disagree- 
ably felt  on  the  border,  and  were 
so  very  troublesome  that  it  was 
considered  necessary,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Doaba — the  low  country 
lying  between  the  Swat  and  Cabul 
rivers  after  their  entrance  into  the 
plains — to  erect  no  less  than  three 
forts  and  two  intermediate  police- 
posts. 

The  forts  are, — Michni,  at  the 
deboucliement  into  the  Peshawar 
valley  of  the  Cabul  river;  Abazai, 
holding  a  similar  position  on  the 
Swat  river;  and  Shubkudr,  between 
them.  Each  of  these  forts  consists 
of  high  earthen  walls  and  bastions, 
with  surrounding  ditch,  and  each 
is  garrisoned  by  a  few  companies 
of  native  infantry  and  a  troop  of  cav- 
alry, and  boasts  a  couple  of  cannon, 
but  no  artillerymen.  A  British 
officer  now  commands  at  each  post. 
The  garrisons  are  drawn  from  the 
regular  troops  in  Peshawar,  and  are 
under  the  orders  of  the  brigadier 
commanding  that  station.  In  this 
respect  these  forts  and  Forts  Mac- 
keson  and  Jamrud  differ  from  all 
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others  along  the  frontier,  which  are 
garrisoned  by  detachments  from 
the  Punjab  Frontier  Force,  which  is 
u  ider  the  orders  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Pun  jab,  and  not  those 
of  the  commander-in-chief  in  India. 
While  these  forts  were  yet  build- 
ing, the  Mohmunds  did  their  ut- 
irost  to  annoy  the  workmen,  and 
mar  Michni  erected  a  high  tower 
on  a  knoll  about  two  miles  off  in 
defiance.  Two  young  British  offi- 
cers took  it  into  their  heads  to  ride 
round  this  tower  one  evening  ;  but 
as  they  were  returning  a  volley  was 
fired  into  them,  and  one  killed. 
Troops  were  sent  out,  who  destroyed 
the  tower ;  but  it  was  again  and 
again  rebuilt,  and  as  often  destroyed, 
before  the  Mohmunds  became  more 
peaceful.  At  that  time  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Khan  of  Lalpoorah  was 
unquestioned  ;  and  our  Government 
thought  that  the  surest  way  of 
patting  a  stop  to  these  annoyances 
•would  be  to  send  a  force  to  burn 
Lalpoorah  itself.  Had  this  been 
done,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
sudden  destruction  of  a  village  so 
far  within  the  hills  would  have 
t<  rrified  the  Mohmunds ;  but  the 
slightest  failure  would  have  made 
matters  much  worse. 

So  little  was  then  known  of  the 
country  that  it  appears  to  have 
b3en  considered  practicable  to 
march  troops,  with  guns,  to  Lal- 
poorah and  back  in  three  days,  up 
the  banks  of  the  Cabul  river.  The 
only  route  along  the  banks  is  a 
narrow  track,  which  in  places  is 
just  practicable  for  experienced 
climbers  !  Luckily,  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
boll  (Lord  Clyde),  the  brigadier  in 
Peshawar,  declined  to  attempt  the 
march  with  a  force  less  than  ten 
thousand  men,  —  and  the  project 
dropped.  And  it  was  just  as  well 
tliat  it  did ;  for  we  would  have 
had  not  only  Mohmunds,  but  all 
tlieir  neighbours,  probably  twenty 
to  thirty  thousand  men,  if  not  to 


oppose  the  advance,  certainly  to 
harass,  or  to  entirely  cut  off  the 
return  of  the  troops  through  a  most 
difficult  unknown  country. 

Except  during  the  Mutiny  year 
'57,  and  those  immediately  succeed- 
ing it,  when  all  the  excitable  youth 
of  the  border  were  enrolled  under 
the  British  flag,  and  were  doing 
good  service  in  the  North  -  West 
Provinces,  raiding  of  villages  and 
harassing  of  police-posts  continued 
at  intervals  till  1863.  During  the 
winter  of  that  year,  when  Sir  Ne- 
ville Chamberlain,  with  5000  men, 
found  himself  compelled  to  stand 
at  bay  in  the  Umbeyla  Pass  against 
the  only  formidable  combination  of 
the  tribes  there  has  yet  been  on 
the  border,  the  Mohmunds  invaded 
the  low  country  in  great  strength, 
and  endeavoured  to  besiege  the 
forts  of  Michni  and  Shubkudr. 
A  portion  of  the  reinforcements 
marching  to  Umbeyla  were  di- 
verted to  these  forts,  and  tho 
Mohmunds  were  driven  with  loss 
into  their  hills  again,  the  loss  on 
our  side  being  little  more  than  that 
of  Lieutenant  Bishop,  who  was 
shot  while  leading  a  cavalry  charge 
over  rough  ground.  The  then 
Commissioner  of  Peshawar,  Major 
James,  next  took  matters  in  hand. 
His  personal  influence  on  the  bor- 
der was  very  great.  He  had  just 
returned  from  furlough,  and  hurry- 
ing up  to  Umbeyla,  sent  for  several 
of  the  border  chiefs  opposed  to  us 
with  whom  he  was  personally  ac- 
quainted, and  on  their  arrival  broke 
up  this  most  powerful  confederacy 
by  a  little  ruse  that  could  not  have 
succeeded  in  any  less  suspicious 
or  more  advanced  state  of  society. 
Summoning  the  chiefs  individually 
into  his  tent,  he  detained  each  a 
few  minutes  without  exchanging  a 
word  beyond  the  most  common- 
place civilities.  Each  was  separ- 
ately dismissed,  and  conducted  out 
of  camp  without  being  permitted 
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to  exchange  notes  with  his  com- 
patriots. Each  concluded  the  others 
had  entered  into  separate  arrange- 
ments with  the  Commissioner,  while 
he  alone  was  left  in  the  dark.  Be- 
fore twenty-four  hours,  more  than 
30,000  out  of  the  40,000  Pathans 
had  started  off,  every  man  to  his 
own  home  ! 

Major  James  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Mohmunds.  Sum- 
moning the  chiefs  of  the  Tarak- 
zai  and  Alimzai  to  meet  him,  he 
inquired  into  their  wants  \  and 
finally  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  them,  by  which  a  long 
narrow  strip  of  country  lying  be- 
tween the  frontier  forts  and  roads 
and  the  base  of  hills,  which  had 
hitherto  lain  waste,  was  made  over 
to  them,  which  they  were  to  culti- 
vate and  possess  free  of  tax  so  long 
as  they  behaved  themselves.  From 
that  time  till  last  winter  no  tribe 
was  more  amenable  to  reason.  Only 
one  contretemps  occurred,  the  mur- 
der of  Major  Macdonald,  command- 
ant of  Fort  Michni,  by  a  young 
Mohmund  of  good  family,  in  a  fit 
of  temper,  or  in  revenge  for  some 
fancied  insult.  The  murderer  fled 
to  Lalpoorah,  and  Nowroz  Khan, 
the  then  chief,  refused  or  was  un- 
able to  surrender  him.  Represen- 
tations on  the  subject  appear  to 
have  been  made  to  Ameer  Shere 
Ali,  but  without  effect ;  and  Nowroz 
continued  in  power  till  the  im- 
prisonment of  Yakoob  Khan,  when, 
having  refused  to  obey  a  summons 
to  Cabul,  the  Ameer  sent  a  body  of 
troops  to  Lalpoorah,  and  driving 
Nowroz  out  of  that  place,  put 
Mahmood  Shah  Khan  in  his  place. 
As  we  were  at  peace  with  Shere 
Ali,  we  could  not  well  give  Nowroz 
refuge,  especially  as  the  Ameer 
pretended  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  his  deposition  was  his 
refusal  to  seize  and  surrender  Major 
Macdonald's  murderer. 

Nowroz  fled  to  Gandao,  and  was 


well  received  by  the  Alimzai,  who 
seem  from  that  time  to  have  thrown 
off  their  allegiance  both  to  the 
Khan  of  Lalpoorah  and  the  Ameer 
of  Cabul.  ISTowroz  remained  there 
till  his  death.  So  soon  as  the 
return  of  the  Chamberlain  Mis- 
sion caused  the  final  breach  between 
the  Ameer  and  the  British,  the  sons 
of  Nowroz  came  into  Peshawar  and 
tendered  their  submission  to  the 
British  authorities.  They  were 
hospitably  entertained  ;  and  of 
course  their  rival,  Mahmood  Shah 
Khan,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
Ameer,  and  sent  a  strong  contingent 
to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Ali  Musjid. 
This  Mohmund  contingent  was 
placed  on  the  Eotas  heights,  a  ridge 
about  5000  feet  in  elevation,  over- 
looking and  commanding  the  fort 
of  Ali  Musjid  and  the  "  Sha.di 
Bagiar "  entrance  of  the  Khyber 
Pass,  along  which  winds  the  Mac- 
keson  road, — up  that  taken  by  the 
main  portion  of  Sir  Samuel  Browne's 
column  in  the  advance  to  Ali  Musjid 
on  21st  November  last.  Till  within 
three  days  of  that  advance,  the 
Mohmund  watch  -  fires  and  tents 
could  be  distinctly  seen  from  Jam- 
rud.  Then  suddenly  Mahmood 
Shah  Khan  changed  front,  probably 
alarmed  by  the  formidable  appear- 
ance of  the  huge  British  camp 
covering  the  whole  country  from 
Jamrud  to  Peshawar.  The  Moh- 
mund contingent  deserted  Rotas 
and  retired  towards  Shilman  and 
Lalpoorah.  The  formidable  right 
flank  of  the  enemy's  position  was 
thus  left  unguarded ;  and  the  turning 
flank-march  made  by  the  brigades 
of  Generals  Tytler  and  M'Pherson 
was  entirely  unopposed,  though 
some  miles  of  it  was  made  in  single 
file,  first  along  the  steep  mountain- 
slopes,  and  then  down  as  rugged  and 
formidable  a  gorge  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive,  with  precipitous  crags 
rising  3000  feet  above  the  narrow 
rocky  water-course,  down  which  the 
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tioops  filed  without  hearing  a  shot 
fi -ed.  This  flank  move,  by  plac- 
iig  two  infantry  regiments  in  the 
K.hyber  Pass  two  miles  in  rear  of 
the  enemy's  position  on  their  main 
line  of  retreat,  in  the  first  day  of 
the  attack,  hastened  the  evacuation 
OL  the  fort — which  evacuation  be- 
came a  hurried  panic-stricken  flight 
b?fore  the  morning  of  the  22d, 
when  twenty -four  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  all  tents,  magazines,  and 
stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
v  ctors.  It  was  no  pleasant  posi- 
tion held  by  Colonel  Jenkins  with 
the  Guide  Corps  and  1st  Sikhs — a 
portion  of  General  Tytler's  brigade 
—  that  night :  Ali  Musjid  untak- 
en ;  a  deep  gorge  three  miles  long 
in  his  rear ;  the  heights  of  Rotas 
to  the  left,  greatly  weakened  by 
the  defection  of  the  Mohmuiids, 
but  not  entirely  evacuated  by  the 
enemy — these  Mohmunds,  perched 
like  hawks  on  the  heights  to  our 
right,  closely  watching  the  engage- 
ment round  Ali  Musjid,  ready  to 
pounce  down  on  the  two  isolated 
regiments  if  the  day  went  against 
us  there ;  the  Afreedees  of  the 
hostile  party,  under  Abdoolla  Noor, 
and  others  of  less  note,  and  pro- 
h  tbly  not  a  few  of  Khwass  Khan's 
"friendly"  ones,  perched  in  a  sim- 
ilir  position,  with  a  like  object, 
above  the  rocky  scarps  facing  us 
011  the  south  side  of  the  pass — 
the  only  support  at  hand  being 
B.M.'s  17th  Eegiment,  some  three 
miles  to  our  rear  in  a  commanding 
position,  and  General  M'Pherson's 
brigade  a  few  miles  farther  off,  but 
neither  near  enough  to  afford  ready 
h'^lp  in  any  sudden  night -attack. 
Ere  sundown,  however,  it  became 
evident  that  the  garrison  of  Ali 
Musjid  would  not  hold  out.  The 
cavalry  dashed  past  under  a  smart 
fire  so  early  as  four  in  the  evening 
— it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Ere  daylight  the  entire  army  was 
iu  disorganised  flight. 


Whatever  his  motives,  Mahmood 
Shah  Khan,  in  thus  deserting  the 
Ameer  at  the  critical  moment, 
greatly  aided  us.  His  overtures  of 
submission,  made  as  soon  as  we  ad- 
vanced, were  therefore  entertained 
by  Major  Cavagnari,  and  he  was 
left  unmolested  at  Lalpoorah 
throughout  the  campaign.  His 
offers  of  assistance  were  also  ac- 
cepted, and  soon  put  to  the  test. 

The  road  through  the  Khyber 
was  at  this  time  far  from  being  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Eound  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  the 
Fort  Ali  Musjid,  and  for  two  miles 
up,  the  road  ran  along  the  bed  of 
the  main  stream,  a  narrow  rocky 
gorge.  At  the  best  of  times,  loaded 
camels  could  only  pass  each  other 
here  with  great  difficulty ;  conse- 
quently, during  the  first  weeks  after 
the  advance,  blocks  in  traffic  were 
frequent.  Had  the  winter  rains 
been  as  heavy  as  usual,  the  increase 
of  water  would  have  rendered  it 
almost  impracticable  for  hours,  or 
even  days.  From  Lundi  Kotal  too, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Khyber,  the 
road  to  the  farther  base  of  the  hills 
was  narrow  and  winding  for  three 
miles,  and  for  three  more  ran  be- 
tween low  grass-covered  hills  in- 
tersected by  ravines,  in  which 
bands  of  marauders  daily  took  up 
a  position  and  worried  the  convoys. 
Eor  these  and  other  reasons,  it 
was  considered  advisable  to  examine 
the  Michni  kafila  routes,  which 
pass  through  Mohmund  country 
north  of  the  Khyber,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  ascertaining  their  fitness  or 
otherwise  to  be  adopted  as  alterna- 
tive routes  for  the  conveyance  of 
stores  to  and  from  the  front.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  reconnoitring  party  -with 
a  small  escort  accompanied  by 
Mahmood  Shah  Khan,  started  to 
examine  the  Hyder  Khan  route, 
which  crossed  the  Cabul  river 
about  half-  way  between  Michni 
and  Dakka,  and  entered  the  Pesha- 
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war  valley  after  crossing  interven- 
ing hills  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
3500  feet. 

The  party  rode  up  the  rocky 
path,  styled  the  high  road,  into  the 
Shilman  valley,  examined  the  route 
as  far  as  the  river,  and  returning  to 
a  village  in  Shilman,  halted  there 
for  the  night.  Houses  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  officers  and  men, 
and  all  were  hospitably  entertained. 
The  dinner  of  good  stewed  mutton, 
&c.,  was  not  to  be  despised,  though 
the  want  of  knives  and  forks  was 
somewhat  unpleasant. 

As  the  inhabitants  expressed  a 
strong  wish  for  the  adoption  of 
one  or  other  of  the  roads  through 
the  Mohmund  country  by  the  Brit- 
ish, it  was  determined  to  have  a 
survey  made  of  each  of  them  if 
possible.  As  the  reasons  given 
were  good,  no  opposition  was  an- 
ticipated. I,  as  surveyor,  with  an 
escort  of  one  company  of  native 
infantry,  was  deputed  for  the  work. 
"  In  the  first  place,"  said  the  Moh- 
munds,  "we  will  be  well  paid  for 
the  ground  over  which  the  road 
will  pass ;  we  will  make  a  lot  of 
money  by  working  on  it  as  labour- 
ers; we  will  find  a  nearer  market 
than  Peshawar  for  our  wood,  grass, 
fowls,  sheep,  &c.;  and  lastly,  when 
you  return  to  India,  we  will  have 
more  kafilas  using  it  than  we 
have  ever  had  hitherto."  We  were 
soon  at  work  amongst  them.  A 
chief  for  whom  we  had  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion  done  a  favour,  joined 
us  and  soon  made  matters  easy. 
But  a  contretemps  might  have  oc- 
curred on  the  very  first  day  of  the 
trip. 

On  a  knoll,  from  which  a  fine  view 
of  surrounding  country  could  be  ob- 
tained, stood  a  tower,  the  only  path 
to  which  passed  through  a  small 
village.  As  we  approached,  a  knot 
of  Pathans  stood  in  the  way,  and 
objected  to  our  further  progress, 
when  the  following  conversation 


occurred  :  luckily  we  understood 
the  language,  a  great  advantage. 

Surveyor.  "  What  objection  have 
you  to  make  to  my  going  to  that 
particular  tower,  when  you  make 
no  objection  to  my  passing  through 
your  country  ? " 

Pathan.  "  Our  houses  lie  in  the 
way,  and  we  do  not  wish  you  to 
go  into  our  houses." 

Surveyor.  "  My  work  is  on  your 
hills,  not  in  your  houses,  and  from 
that  tower  I  should  obtain  a  fine 
view." 

Pathan.  "  Yes,  and  a  good  view 
into  our  houses  also !  " 

Here  a  new  speaker,  who  had 
spent  some  time  in  British  territory, 
came  forward  and  said  :  "You  see, 
Sahib,  their  Mem  Sahibs  (ladies) 
are  in  the  houses."  "But,"  said 
the  surveyor,  "  if  I  wanted  to  look  at 
Mem  Sahibsl  would  have  stayed  in 
India  :  have  we  not  enough  there  ? " 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  they  are  not 
here."  A  general  laugh  followed 
this,  and  it  being  unanswerable, 
the  surveyor  turned  back.  But  the 
feeling  had  changed  ;  he  was  now 
invited  to  go  on,  and  did  so  among 
a  chattering  mob,  taking  great  care, 
of  course,  not  to  look  round  when 
female  voices  and  giggling  reached 
his  ear.  This  jealous  feeling  is 
characteristic  of  all  Affghans,  and 
till  the  last  winter  the  Pathan 
looked  upon  the  Englishman  as  a 
dangerous  enemy  to  domestic  peace. 
When  first  the  troops  invaded 
Afghanistan,  the  sight  of  a  British 
escort  was  the  signal  for  every 
woman  and  child  to  fly  to  the 
nearest  rocks ;  but  ere  two  months 
had  passed,  the  feeling  had  so  com- 
pletely changed,  that  it  was  found 
difficult  at  times  to  turn  the  women 
and  children  away  from  the  vicinity 
of  towers  doomed  to  destruction. 
They  remained  fearlessly  in  the 
villages  round  which  our  troops  en- 
camped, and  brought  commodities 
for  sale  into  the  camps  with  perfect 
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confidence.  More  than  one  chief 
remarked  to  the  present  writer, 
curing  his  wanderings  amongst 
them,  that  never  before  had  they 
Leard  or  read  of  an  army  so  gentle 
end  so  courteous  to  enemies  and 
friends  alike. 

Two  or  three  trips  through  the 
country  were  necessary  before  all 
i  equired  was  finished ;  and  as 
these  experiences  may  help  to 
elucidate  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  tribes  which  have 
lately  come  under  British  sway, 
we  may  be  excused  for  dwelling 
on  them. 

A  second  trip  had  been  arranged 
for,  and  in  due  time  we  again  start- 
( d,  accompanied  by  a  Mr  Sinclair, 
assistant-commissioner,  since  dead. 
We  were  escorted  by  a  company  of 
native  infantry,  as  on  the  former 
trip.  This  escort  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  if  the  trips  had 
not  been. invited  by  the  inhabit- 
ants :  these  indeed  would  perhaps 
have  preferred  having  the  English- 
men without  other  escort  than  their 
own  clansmen ;  but,  as  was  proved 
afterwards,  although  the  great  bulk 
of  the  tribe  might  desire  the  pres- 
tnce  of  their  guests,  they  are  at 
times  powerless  to  prevent  sudden 
attacks  by  parties  of  fanatics  or 
outlaws.  'The  country  through 
which  we  passed  is  drained  by 
the  Cabul  river.  This  river,  tak- 
ing its  rise  beyond  the  city  of 
Oabul,  drains  the  valley  in  which 
that  city  lies,  and  passing  along  the 
"base  of  the  group  of  hills  which 
1  ie  between  Jellalabad  and  Cabul — 
through  which  runs  the  Jugdulluk 
Pass — enters  the  Jellalabad  valley 
after  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Surkhab,  which  drains  a  portion  of 
the  Safed-Koh ;  and  the  Alingar, 
Alishang,  and  Komar  rivers,  which 
drain  a  portion  of  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  Between 
Jellalabad  and  Dakka  its  bed  is 
often  over  a  mile  in  breadth,  pass- 
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ing  sometimes  between  low  lands 
covered  with  rice-fields  and  dotted 
with  villages,  at  others  through 
rocky  gorges  at  the  bases  of  low 
isolated  hills.  After  passing  Dakka 
and  Lalpoorah  about  four  miles,  it 
enters  the  group  of  hills  lying  round 
the  Khyber,  and  taking  a  wide 
semicircular  sweep,  broken  at  in- 
tervals by  short  rectangular  wind- 
ings, it  enters  the  Peshawar  valley 
at  Michni.  Its  channel  is  here, 
at  times,  hemmed  in  between  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  and  narrowed  to  a 
breadth  of  60  or  70  yards.  In 
places  huge  blocks  of  granite  jut- 
forward  into  the  stream,  against 
which  the  water  is  hurled  with 
great  violence  during  the  months 
that  it  is  swollen  by  the  melting  of 
the  snows  in  the  higher  hills.  At 
the  sudden  turnings  the  high- water 
mark  is  often  100  feet  above  the 
ordinary  level.  During  the  winter, 
again,  it  falls  so  low  that  the  points 
of  large  rocks  in  its  bed  are  ex- 
posed, and  round  them  eddies  are 
formed ;  while  other  points,  just 
hidden  below  the  surface,  are  still 
more  dangerous.  It  is  therefore 
quite  unfitted  for  boats  of  any  kind. 
During  the  intermediate  stage  be- 
tween high  and  low  water,  goods 
are  indeed  brought  down  on  timber 
rafts ;  but  this  can  never  supersede 
camel  traffic  between  Dakka  and 
Michni  for  at  least  nine  months  of 
each  year.  There  is,  however,  a  large 
amount  of  timber  brought  down 
at  all  seasons.  Logs  of  deodar  and 
pine,  about  20  to  30  feet  in  length, 
are  made  up  into  rafts,  and  floated 
down.  On  them  sit  four  to  six 
men,  each  being  provided  with  a 
long  pole  to  keep  the  raft  off  the 
rocks,  and  also  with  a  shinaz  (in- 
flated cow,  goat,  or  sheep  skin). 
When,  despite  the  long  poles,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  raft  must 
strike,  every  man  prepares  his 
shinaz;  and  a  few  moments  before 
the  blow  comes,  they  hug  these 
2  R 
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skins,  and  throw  themselves  fear- 
lessly into  the  water.  Buoyed  up, 
they  fly  down-stream  till  they  near 
some  quieter  portion  of  the  river : 
here  they  wait  on  the  banks  till 
the  timbers  reach  them ;  these  they 
catch  and  rebind,  and  are  off  again. 

Every  year,  however,  several  men 
are  lost  in  this  perilous  game.  NOT 
is  this  the  only  danger.  It  has 
been  mentioned  above  that  the 
Khwaizais  have  a  strip  of  country 
running  on  to  the  bank  here,  at  a 
point  where  the  river  is  narrow ; 
and  hemmed  in  between  high  banks 
are  situated  two  of  their  villages — • 
Shinpok  and  Palosi.  Every  raft 
must  pay  a  fee  before  passing 
these,  or  run  the  gauntlet  of  a 
fire  from  the  ever  -  ready  sharp- 
shooters on  either  side.  The  ex- 
actions thus  levied  on  traders  be- 
came at  one  time  so  heavy  that  the 
trade  began  to  diminish  largely. 
Then  the  late  Ameer  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  the  Khwaizais, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that,  for  a 
yearly  subsidy  of  10,000  Es.,  the 
Khwaizais  should  undertake  to  pro- 
tect all  traffic  between  Dakka  and 
the  Tarakzai  country,  and  levy  no 
fees.  This  10,000  Rs.  was  to  be 
paid  them  by  the  Khan  of  Lal- 
poorah,  who  was  to  deduct  it  from, 
the  amount  yearly  paid  by  him  to 
the  Ameer.  The  non-fulfilment  of 
this  contract  during  the  unsettled 
times  of  our  advance  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  trouble  given  us  by  the 
Khwaizai  Mohmunds  during  the 
last  months  of  the  occupation. 

When  first  the  survey  party  en- 
tered Shilman,  however,  all  was  still 
quiet.  We  pushed  along,  unmo- 
lested and  even  assisted  by  the 
inhabitants,  across  the  series  of 
rugged  mountain  -  slopes  falling 
abruptly  from  the  Tartara  range 
to  the  river,  and  reached  Shilman 
in  safety. 

Here  we  were  joined  by  certain 
of  the  Tarakzai  chiefs,  who  begged 


of  us  to  go  through  their  country 
to  Michni,  and  were  positive  that 
we  would  recommend  a  certain 
route  called  the  Shinilo,  along 
which  no  Sahibs  had  yet  tra- 
velled, to  the  notice  of  the  au- 
thorities. The  only  difficulty  was 
that  of  crossing  our  guard,  and  the 
body  of  mules  carrying  several 
days'  rations,  over  the  river.  The 
chiefs  affirmed  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  necessity  for  their 
presence  with  us,  as  their  ad- 
herents would  hold  the  passes 
ahead.* 

After  some  deliberation  we  agreed 
to  the  proposal,  and  sending  off  the 
escort  to  Dakka,  we  started  via 
Shinilo  for  Michni,  having  only  the 
Khan's  men,  and  three  or  four  of 
our  own  attendants  carrying  the 
survey  instruments,  with  us.  In 
due  time  we  reached  the  river-bank ; 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  were 
informed  that  there  was  no  boat 
ready,  as  the  last  one  had  been 
destroyed  by  a  flood,  and  a  new 
one  was  not  finished.  Noi  had  any 
other  arrangement  for  our  crossing 
been  made.  However,  just  then 
some  descried  a  small  raft  coming 
down-stream,  and  after  a  long  talk, 
we  secured  it  for  the  passage.  It 
could  only  hold  three  men  besides 
the  crew;  so  the  two  of  us,  and  one 
man  carrying  the  Khan's  arms,  got 
in  it.  The  Khan  and  four  or  five 
of  his  men  stripped  and  threw  them- 
selves on  sliinaz  into  the  water,  and 
we  were  soon  ferried  across.  JLuck- 
ily,  we  had  taken  our  rifle  and  the 
plane-table  with  us.  We  now  sent 
the  raft  back  for  our  attendants; 
but  the  raftsmen,  as  soon  as  they 
were  across,  said  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  recross  against  the  strong 
current,  and  immediately  broke  up 
the  raft.  So  our  attendants  had 
to  go  back,  and  we  were  thus  left 
with  the  young  Khan  and  six  of 
his  attendants.  And  just  then,  far 
above  us,  men  were  seen  taking  up 
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:heir  position  on  the  hills  command- 
ing the  pass.  The  Khan  now  be- 
gan to  look  anxious,  and  asked  if 
i;he  rifle  was  loaded.  He  also  or- 
dered six  fishermen,  who  had  been 
1  azily  lounging  about  half  naked,  to 
get  their  arms  and  be  ready  to  go 
\vith  us.  We  asked  how  it  was  he 
%vas  so  anxious  now,  when  he  had 
been  so  confident  before.  "Oh, 
then  I  had  all  our  followers,  who 
have  been  left  on  the  off-bank;  now 
we  have  only  twelve  men,  and  in- 
vite attack."  However,  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  He  and  his  men  looked 
to  their  priming,  and  we  were  ready 
i;o  start.  But  here  a  fresh  difficulty 
arose  :  who  was  to  carry  the  plane- 
1  able  ?  His  men  simply  refused  to 
demean  themselves  by  doing  so ; 
and  with  rifle,  cartridges,  rations, 
«fcc.,  we  had  about  enough  already. 
However,  as  a  last  resort,  I  was 
about  to  pick  it  up  myself,  when 
two  more  men  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  paid  their  respects  to  us, 
and  on  hearing  the  difficulty,  volun- 
teered for  the  duty.  These  were 
outlaws  who  had,  some  years  pre- 
viously, committed  manslaughter 
under  very  extenuating  circum- 
stances, and  had  fled  from  jus- 
tice. Tired  of  long  exile  they 
had  applied  for  pardon,  and  now 
offered  their  services  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  good  marks.  Their 
offer  was  gladly  accepted :  we  had 
never  before  been  so  gratified  as 
now  by  the  arrival  of  a  couple  of 
cut- throats.  They  took  up  the  in- 
struments, and  away  we  started ; 
Tut  much  valuable  time  had  been 
iDst.  We  had  got  about  half-way 
v.p  the  opposite  hill  when  a  loud 
challenge  came  from  above.  In 
an  instant  we  were  all  close  be- 
llnd  rocks,  rifles  ready;  but  the 
challenge  was  truthfully  replied  to. 
*  It  is  Jung  Khan."  Explanations 
f  >llowed,  and  we  were  soon  under 
the  escort  of  80  men,  who  had  just 
arrived  under  Jung's  brother,  after 


a  slight  demonstration  against  a 
party  of  outlaws  which  had,  about 
an  hour  before,  occupied  a  defile 
through  which  our  road  lay.  We 
now  felt  perfectly  safe,  and  went 
gaily  on,  taking  notes  and  surveying 
till  nightfall,  when  we  were  still 
seven  miles  from  our  destination. 
There  was  no  halting-place  here,  so 
we  determined  to  push  on,  and  to 
return  at  some  future  time  to  finish 
the  missing  link. 

As  we  cleared  the  hills  the  chiefs 
men  dropped  off,  and  at  length  the 
chief  himself  with  the  rest  of  his 
following  asked  permission  to  go  to 
his  home,  which  was  near,  as  all 
were  tired  and  hungry,  and  there 
was  no  danger  ahead.  So  for  the 
last  two  miles  we  had  only  our  two 
criminal  companions,  but  got  in 
safely  by  10  at  night. 

Mr  Sinclair  distributed  loongees 
(cloths),  &c.,'among  the  Khans,  and 
all  apparently  went  off  satisfied. 
But  ere  the  survey  could  be  re- 
commenced, the  face  of  affairs  had 
much  altered.  The  Khwaizai  had 
fruitlessly  demanded  the  10,000  Es. 
annual  subsidy,  now  overdue,  from 
Mahmood  Shah  Khan,  and  vowed 
mischief.  They  resented  the  Ta- 
rakzai  chiefs  taking  Sahibs  along  a 
route,  in  which  it  seems  they  con- 
sidered themselves  part  proprietors, 
without  their  leave  :  some  sections 
of  the  Alimzai  did  the  same.  The 
dispute  was  at  its  height  when 
a  Syud  or  Fakir  from  Peshawar 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  on 
the  spot,  and  at  once  collecting 
round  him  as  many  outlaws,  fan- 
atics, and  fiery  young  men  as  he 
could  muster,  began  to  preach 
war  with  the  infidels,  and  used 
his  spiritual  authority  to  condemn 
the  action  of  the  Khans  who 
had  opened  the  purdah  to  the 
Sahibs. 

It  is  astonishing  how  soon  a  man 
with  the  slightest  pretence  to  sanc- 
tity, especially  if  accompanied  with 
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a  little  originality  and  dash,  can 
obtain  a  hold  on  the  superstitious 
fancies  of  the  Pathans.  He  is  at 
times  permitted  to  demand  their 
obedience  on  points  with  which  he 
has  no  personal  concern.  No  re- 
ligious mendicant  vainly  demands 
alms.  A  pretender  will  suddenly 
take  up  his  abode  under  a  large 
rock  or  tree  near  some  village,  stick 
up  a  flag,  live  in  squalid  filth,  talk 
very  sententiously,  give  advice  on 
every  possible  subject  with  the 
dogmatism  of  an  oracle,  and  before 
six  months  pass  he  will  be  a  re- 
cognised authority.  "While  he  lives 
he  is  provided  with  more  than  suf- 
ficient food  for  his  wants,  and  when 
he  dies  his  grave  becomes  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  and  miracles  are  per- 
formed at  his  shrine.  Each  section 
of  a  tribe  has  its  own  sacred  spot  to 
which  its  members  resort;  while 
here  and  there  are  the  famous  miracle- 
working  giant  shrines,  known  as 
Chalgazas,  or  "  forty-footers," — the 
graves  of  the  "  giants  there  were 
in  those  days."  One  of  these 
Chalgazas,  the  common  resort  of 
Hindoo  and  Moslem  petitioners, 
flourishes  in  Peshawar,  close  to 
one  of  the  main  roads.  This  dead 
giant  had  the  peculiar  faculty  of 
growing  every  now  and  again,  and 
threatened  before  long  to  grow 
straight  across  the  public  road. 
But  here  the  civil  authorities  stepped 
in,  and  advised  him  to  do  his  en- 
largement underground  if  he  must 
do  it,  and  warned  him  that  other- 
wise he  would  find  his  space  cur- 
tailed. He  has  very  obligingly 
followed  this  advice  ever  since. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  our 
friends  the  Khyber  Zakhakhels 
that  is  very  probably  true.  It  was 
long  a  sore  point  with  them  that, 
while  every  other  section  of  the 
tribe  had  its  particular  shrine,  no 


Fakir  had  been  obliging  enough 
to  die  amongst  them.  They  had 
been  taunted  about  this  by  the 
others,  till  at  last  they  determined 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  In 
Peshawar  lived  a  Fakir  of  peculiar 
sanctity.  A  deputation  from  the 
Khyber  waited  on  this  saint,  and 
earnestly  invited  him  to  pay  them 
a  visit.  He  granted  the  request, 
and  on  arrival  was  sumptuously 
entertained.  After  dinner  he  was 
informed  of  the  vacancy  in  the 
Khyber  saints'  calendar,  and  of  the 
determination  of  the  tribe  to  be  no 
longer  without  the  means  of  hav- 
ing a  heavenly  agent  to  forward 
the  prayers  of  their  sonless  ones. 
As  his  soul  was  going  straight  to 
bliss,  and  his  body  to  be  so  high- 
ly honoured,  he  could  not  possibly 
have  any  objection  to  the  arrange- 
ment. Any  way,  the  sacrifice  was 
made,  and  the  desired  sanctuary 
secured.* 

To  return  to  the  Mohmunds.  So 
soon  as  the  Fakir  there  had  col- 
lected a  sufficiently  large  body  of 
outlaws,  &c.,  he  marched  with 
his  following  into  the  Tarakzai 
villages,  demanded  and  obtained 
all  the  loongees  presented  by  Mr 
Sinclair,  and  made  a  bonfire  of 
them.  So  far  successful,  he  be- 
came more  imperious;  but  the 
Tarakzais  threatened  to  invite  the 
Sahib  to  send  troops  to  seize  him  if 
he  troubled  them  more ;  so  he  went 
off  again  to  Gandao,  vowing  venge- 
ance. Of  course  much  of  this 
did  not  transpire  till  afterwards. 
Everything  seemed  perfectly  quiet 
when  the  survey  party  arrived 
on  the  scene.  A  native  official 
of  much  border  influence  was 
deputed  to  accompany  the  party, 
and  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  its  safe  conduct 
through  the  hills.  The  Alimzai 


*  As  miracles  are  performed  at  the  shrine,  the  saint  must  have  forgiven  having 
been  sent  off  at  such  notice. 
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and  Tarakzai  Khans  were  invited 
to  Michni.  The  latter  came  in,  and 
some  of  the  former.  Others  wrote 
to  say  that  they  had  no  objection 
to  the  compass-wallah  going  any- 
where, but  that  they  could  not  at- 
tend, as  the  demonstrations  of  the 
Fakir's  party  rendered  their  presence 
in  their  villages  necessary  as  a  check 
against  his  designs.  They  further 
advised  that  no  halt  should  be 
made  at  night  except  in  very  strong 
defensible  positions.  Attacks  in 
daylight  no  one  expected.  Accord- 
ingly, leaving  our  tents  and  baggage, 
with  the  main  part  of  the  escort, 
behind,  we  started,  with  twenty 
sepoys  and  a  body  of  Tarakzais  and 
some  Alimzai  Khans,  for  a  village 
called  Zankhai,  about  seven  miles 
from  Michni,  intending  to  return  to 
camp  at  night.  By  mid-day  we 
had  finished  the  sketch  required, 
and  had  climbed  a  prominent  peak, 
from  which  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Gandao  valley  was  obtained.  Seat- 
ed on  neighbouring  knolls  were 
small  armed  parties,  with  whom 
we  entered  into  conversation,  which 
was  cordially  carried  on  till  some 
one  noticed  a  strong  body  of  men 
hurrying  towards  us  from  the  valley 
below.  Wishing  to  avoid  a  disturb- 
ance, we  immediately  began  the  de- 
scent, but  had  scarcely  gone  100 
yards  down-hill  when  the  parties 
with  whom  we  had  been  conversing 
opened  a  pretty  smart  fire  on  us,  or 
rather  over  us,  for,  as  usual,  no  one 
was  hit.  Considering  it  unadvis- 
able  to  begin  a  fight,  we  continued 
our  retreat  without  returning  their 
fire,  and  it  soon  ceased.  Shortly 
after,  we  were  on  the  road,  and 
quietly  moving  campwards.  The 
Tarakzai  Khans  having  asked  where 
we  intended  going  next  day,  we 
broke  through  our  usual  custom 
and  told  them.  They  immediately 
asked  permission  to  go  and  take  up 
a  position  above  the  intended  route, 
to  prevent  its  being  occupied  by 


any  malcontents.  This,  after  some 
hesitation,  we  allowed,  and  we  never 
saw  them  again  that  day.  Perhaps 
it  was  as  well,  for  we  could  not  tell 
friend  from  enemy.  Some  Alimzais 
remained  with  us  the  whole  day ; 
but  though  three  of  them  were 
Syuds,  they  could  not  prevent  what 
occurred.  Scarcely  had  we  pro- 
ceeded homewards  a  mile,  when  we 
noticed  bodies  of  armed  men  hur- 
rying along  a  ridge  to  our  left,  and 
soon  we  were  under  a  smart  fire 
from  every  knoll  and  bush  around 
us.  A  remonstrance  against  their 
conduct,  when  we  were  there  with 
the  permission  of  their  chiefs,  only 
elicited  a  volley,  and  loud  yells 
of  "  Ali !  AH  ! "  The  sepoys  now 
opened  out  in  skirmishing  order.  A 
sudden  sharp  fire  soon  drove  our 
enemies  behind  cover  and  taught 
them  caution  ;  but  far  from  all 
supports,  and  unable  to  secure  a 
good  position,  we  were  obliged  for 
the  next  two  hours  to  skirmish 
slowly  back  from  bush  to  bush  and 
rock  to  rock.  The  steadiness  of  the 
sepoys  and  the  Sniders  kept  the 
enemy  back,  till  we  found  ourselves 
obliged  to  descend  a  steep,  stony, 
bare  ridge.  A  heavy  flank-fire  had 
compelled  us  to  keep  on  one  side  of 
the  spur  leading  to  this,  and  we 
were  thus  unaware  that  a  body 
of  the  fanatics  were  hurrying  on 
parallel  to  us  within  a  few  yards. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  us  crawling 
down  the  rocks,  a  wild  "  Allahi ! 
Allah!"  rang  out,  and  in  a  moment 
after  they  dashed  on  us  sword  in 
hand.  For  the  first  few  seconds 
all  seemed  lost ;  in  a  few  more  the 
fanatics  had  been  driven  back  under 
cover,  leaving  some  of  their  number 
on  the  ground.  One  sepoy  had 
been  killed  and  one  wounded,  both 
with  sword-cuts.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  a  heavy  fire  was  again 
opened  on  us,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  continue  our  retreat.  A  cor- 
poral was  now  shot  down,  mortally 
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wounded.  In  endeavouring  to  carry 
him  off  a  delay  occurred,  and  here 
unfortunately  the  Sunya  tripped 
and  fell  over  the  rocks.  Again  the 
"  Ali !  Ali ! "  rang  out,  and  in  a 
moment  they  were  into  us  again. 
They  were  again  driven  back,  but 
not  before  they  had  cut  down  the 
poor  wounded  Naick,  who  with 
his  last  breath  was  urging  us  to  go 
on  and  leave  him  to  his  fate.  His 
murderer  fell  with  him,  shot.  "We 
had  still  some  miles  of  hilly  ground 
to  go  over,  but  the  enemy  contented 
themselves  by  firing  into  us,  thereby 
wounding  another  sepoy.  But  they 
never  came  near  us  again ;  and  pro- 
bably seeing  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany hurrying  out  to  help  us,  they 
now  made  off.  The  first  shots  had 
been  fired  about  one  o'clock,  the 
last  at  five. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  an  outrage 
committed  by  a  small  party  of  mal- 
contents against  the  wishes  of  the 
great  body  of  the  tribe,  and  a  noble 
instance  of  the  devotion  and  courage 
of  our  sepoys  under  most  trying 
circumstances.  One  of  the  inde- 
pendent chiefs  with  us  was  shot 
through  the  face,  and  the  three 
Syuds  above  mentioned  remained, 
though  unarmed,  among  the  sepoys 
all  day. 

The  Fakir's  party  returned  to 
Gandao,  and  did  not  show  up  again 
for  some  months,  but  meantime 
played  on  the  feelings  of  the 
Khwaizais,  between  whom  and  the 
Khan  of  Lalpoorah  the  dispute 
regarding  the  river  subsidy  was 
still  going  on.  Urged  on  by  him, 
they  at  length  commenced  acts  of 
open  hostility, — first  threatened  to 
attack  Lalpoorah  itself,  then  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  small  village  of 
Kam  (lesser)  Dakka,  seven  miles 
from  the  fort,  for  having  supplied 
us  with  provisions. 

Had  they  been  "permitted  to  do 
this,  not  only  would  it  have  injured 
our  prestige,  but  from  this  point  a 


short  march  over  the  hills  would 
have  brought  the  enemy  on  to  our 
main  line  of  communications  from 
the  Khyber,  along  which  large  con- 
voys were  daily  passing  and  repass- 
ing.  To  prevent  it,  150  men  of 
the  Mhairwarra  battalion,  under 
Captain  Creagh,  were  sent  to  pro- 
tect the  village.  But  sending  so 
small  a  force  seven  miles  from  sup- 
ports was  only  inviting  attack,  and 
in  a  few  hours  thousands  of  Moh- 
munds  crossed  the  river  and  fiercely 
attacked  the  detachment.  Captain 
Creagh  had  luckily  taken  up  a 
strong  position,  against  which  the 
Mohmunds  charged  in  vain.  Again 
and  again  the  Mhairwarras  drove 
back  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,, 
and  bravely  held  their  own  till  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements.  First 
arrived  a  body  of  Lancers,  who,  de- 
spite the  unsuitableness  of  the 
ground  for  cavalry,  charged  and 
inflicted  a  heavy  loss  on  the  Moh- 
munds. Some  infantry  and  guns 
arriving  shortly  after,  the  Moh- 
munds were  driven  off  and  the 
Mhairwarras  relieved.  But  now, 
unfortunately,  it  was  determined 
to  march  back  to  the  fort.  Over 
four  miles  of  low  rocky  spurs  in- 
tervened, and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  moment  the  retire- 
ment began  the  Mohmunds  return- 
ed, and  as  night  was  drawing  on, 
followed  up  the  retiring  column 
with  great  pertinacity,  killing  and 
wounding  a  few  British  soldiers. 
This  move  was  unfortunate,  in  that 
by  next  morning  more  troops  under 
Colonel  Norman  arrived  on  the 
scene;  and  had  the  enemy  remained 
on  the  ground,  they  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  heavily  pun- 
ished if,  not  quite  cut  off,  in  attempt- 
ing to  recross  to  their  own  side  of 
the  river.  But  the  Mohmunds  had 
had  enough  of  it;  and  as,  in  ex- 
change for  100  dead  and  many 
more  wounded,  they  had  but  twa 
rifles  to  show,  the  game  was  consid- 
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ared  a  losing  one,  and  they  never 
again  molested  us. 

The  Cabul  river,  lying  north  of 
the  Khyber  Pass,  and  cutting  off 
from  it  the  numerous  tribes  that 
lay  among  those  hills  and  valleys 
by  so  difficult  a  barrier,  added 
much  to  the  quietude  and  safety 
Df  the  Khyber  Pass  throughout 
^he  late  operations.  But  for  it 
iarge  bodies  of  hostile  Mohmunds 
and  others  may  at  any  time  have 
crossed  the  intervening  hills  and 
threatened  the  convoys,  despite  all 
arrangements  with  its  proprietors 
and  inhabitants  the  Afreedees.  Any 
body  crossing  it  in  force  would 
always  have  run  the  chance  of 
oeing  cut  off  before  they  were  able 
-;o  recross  into  Gandao. 

Though  this  valley  passes  one 
of  the  main  routes  from  Cabul  to 
Peshawar;  and,  as  we  said  above, 
3iad  an  energetic  general  been  in 
command  of  the  Ameer's  troops,  he 
might  have  caused  no  little  trouble 
and  alarm  by  pushing  a  force  down 
that  way  into  the  valley  of  Peshawar, 
ten  or  twenty  miles  from  that  city, 
where  they  would  have  had  only  a 
lew  companies  of  native  infantry 
find  two  troops  of  cavalry  to  oppose 
them  and  to  hold  the  forts.  This 
icqfila  route  leaves  the  Peshawar 
valley  and  enters  the  hills  at  a 
point  about  four  miles  west  of 
Shabkudr  fort.  For  the  first  few 
miles  it  winds  among  low,  dry,  rocky 
hills,  having  the  Mohmund  valley  of 
Pandiali  on  its  right,  beyond  which 
tomes  another  Mohmund  valley 
studded  with  large  villages,  through 
both  of  which  runs  a  fair  side  route 
into  the  Bajousi  valley.  About  ten 


miles  from  Shabkudr  the  main  route 
crosses  a  low  pass  into  the  Gandao 
valley,  which  is  almost  circular,  and 
with  an  area  of  over  one  hundred 
square  miles.  It  is  well  cultivated 
and  contains  many  villages.  In  the 
centre  of  the  valley  stands  a  low 
isolated  hill,  which  would  form, 
with  the  villages  near  it,  a  strong 
central  position  for  any  British 
force  sent  to  coerce  the  Mohmunds. 
As  in  all  these  valleys  the  water- 
supply  is  precarious,  a  large  water- 
course,— the  Rod- i- Gandao, — runs 
through  the  valley ;  but,  as  usual, 
the  water  in  it  often  sinks  below 
the  surface,  though  at  other  places 
the  supply  is  so  plentiful  that  large 
rice  crops  are  produced.  Both  here 
and  in  the  ShUman  valley,  "  Persian 
wheels"  are  used  for  irrigation. 
The  fields  continue  over  undulating 
ground  to  the  watershed  of  the 
valley  Nahaki  Gakhe,  after  which 
is*  a  rather  sharp  descent,  down 
which  the  kafila  route  winds  into 
another  large  valley  occupied  by 
the  Baizai  and  Khwaizai.  The 
route  continues  westwards  up  this 
valley  to  another  watershed — a  high 
plateau  broken  by  low  hillocks, 
among  which  lie  detached  slices  of 
cultivation,  and  many  villages  and 
towers  of  the  Baizai.  This  plateau 
forms  the  connecting-link  between 
the  Ilazai  peak  and  the  hills  hem- 
ming in  the  Cabul  river.  The  water 
from  its  western  slopes  drains  into 
another  large  water-course,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Cabul  river 
near  Goshtia.  The  eastern  drainage 
falls  into  the  Swat  river  about  ten 
miles  up  from  Fort  Abazai. 


n. 


Succeeding  the  Afreedees  west- 
ward is  the  large  tribe  of  Shin- 
^varrees,  occupying  the  western  end 
of  the  Khyber  Pass,  known  as 


Loargai,  where  our  new  canton- 
ment of  Lundi-kotal  stands;  and 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Safed-Koh 
facing  the  first  twenty  to  thirty 
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miles  of  the  Jellalabad  valley.  This 
valley  is  entered  as  the  traveller 
descends  from  Lundi-kotal  towards 
Dakka,  but  is  a  succession  of  low 
hills  and  ravines,  till,  after  passing 
that  fort,  and  the  very  small  defile 
known  as  the  Khurd  (lesser)  Khy- 
ber,  he  emerges  into  a  wide  valley 
near  the  village  of  Hazar-i-nao.  In- 
stantly the  eye  is  struck  by  the 
grand  panorama  around,  especially 
during  the  winter  months.  Some 
thirty  miles  in  direct  distance  to 
the  south  stands  the  massive  range, 
well  deserving  the  name  of  Safed- 
Koh — the  white  (or  snow-covered) 
mountains  —  its  crest  rising  to 
15,000  feet  and  more  ;  a  succession 
of  pinnacles,  on  whose  steep  sides 
the  snow  can  scarce  find  a  resting- 
place.  Often  it  falls  from  them  in 
masses,  and  leaves  bare,  huge,  black, 
rocky  scarps,  which  form  a  striking 
contrast  with  their  white  neigh- 
bours. 

Jutting  northwards  from  these 
crests  is  a  succession  of  bold 
spurs,  which  first  fall  abruptly  to  a 
height  of  about  12,000  feet,  and  are 
thus  far  treeless  and  bare ;  then  for 
some  miles  continue  their  course, 
with  very  slight  gradients,  where 
their  sides  are  densely  wooded; 
then  fall  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
4000  to  6000  feet,  whence  they 
break  up  into  hillocks  and  ravines, 
or  spread  northwards  in  fanlike  pla- 
teaux, gradually  falling  away  till 
they  are  lost  in  the  low  rice-cov- 
ered lands  along  the  banks  of  the 
Cabul  river — or,  before  doing  so, 
suddenly  start  up  again  in  the 
shape  of  isolated  small  hill  groups 
1000  feet  above  the  plain,  which 
end  abruptly  where  the  waters  of 
the  river  wash  their  bases.  These 
latter  plateaux,  unlike  those  which 
fall  away  completely  and  are  culti- 
vated, are  generally  covered  with 
pebbles  and  rocks,  and  are  bleak 
and  barren  in  the  winter,  hot  and 
dusty  in  the  summer ;  and  those  of 


our  troops  whose  misfortune  it  was 
to  spend  the  last  months  of  the 
occupation  on  them — encamped  in 
small  tents,  or,  painfully  trudging 
backwards  and  forwards  from  the 
posts  right  and  left  of  them,  on 
convoy- duty,  with  the  glare  and 
the  dust,  the  treeless  waste  and 
the  foul  smells,  for  their  compan- 
ions, while  not  two  days'  journey 
from  them  stood  up  the  grand  snow- 
capped forest -clothed  mountains — 
cannot  be  blamed  if  they  longed 
for  India,  and  came  back  with 
heartfelt  wishes  never  to  return, 
after  losing  so  many  of  their  num- 
ber when  cholera  and  fever  had 
sought  them  out  sick  at  heart  with 
hopes  deferred  or  disappointed,  and 
oppressed  with  ennui.  All  had 
heard  that  Cabul  was  a  paradise  of 
fruit.  They  saw  nothing  but  stony 
wastes,  or  fever -giving  rice -fields. 
And  yet,  not  ten  miles  from  the 
main  road  lay  those  fruit -produc- 
ing orchards,  the  produce  of  which 
every  year  is  carried  away  in  thou- 
sands of  camel-loads. 

Rising  immediately  under  the 
snows  are  numerous  water-courses, 
which  combine  and  form  many 
large  streams,  with  few  windings, 
dividing  the  larger  spurs  and  pla- 
teaux. They  gradually  widen,  and 
where  they  enter  the  valley  are 
sometimes  hundreds  of  yards  across. 
Where  enclosed  between  the  spurs, 
the  water  during  several  months  of 
the  year  is  deep  and  swift ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  emerges  it  is  carried  off 
by  numerous  cuttings  for  irrigation, 
till  often  not  a  drop  is  left  where 
the  road  crosses  the  channels.  As 
far  as  the  water  can  be  carried,  the 
ground  is  almost  entirely  under  cul- 
tivation, and  among  the  fields  lie 
numerous  large  forts  with  loopholed 
towers  and  walls  and  massive  gates. 
Surrounding  these  forts,  in  which 
lie  the  huts  of  the  inhabitants,  are 
the  numerous  orchards  of  peach  and 
apricot,  pear  and  apple,  pomegranate 
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find  mulberry,  and  on  most  of  the 
trees  are  grape  vines  of  the  finest 
species.  In  each  of  these  valleys 
is  one  or  more  villages,  each  vil- 
lage consisting  of  thirty,  forty,  or 
more  forts  within  short  musket- 
]  ange  of  each  other.  The  first  six 
or  seven  of  these  valleys  are  in- 
habited by  Shinwarrees,  having  a 
total  population  of  over  15,000 
*;ouls.  Their  fields  extend  to  a 
distance  of  about  ten  miles  from 
uhe  hills,  and  are  then  succeeded 
"oy  the  dry,  stony,  barren  country 
ubove  alluded  to,  or  by  the  villages 
of  the  peaceful  Tajiks.  The  exist- 
once  of  this  race  is  another  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  Affghan- 
istan.  Of  Persian  descent, — quiet, 
industrious,  peaceful,  obedient  to 
i3very  new  ruler — belonging  to  the 
Sliia  persuasion  of  Moslems, — the 
Tajiks  form  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation, not  only  of  the  Jellalabad 
valley,  but  of  all  the  main  level 
portions  of  all  the  chief  valleys  of 
Afghanistan,  and  carry  on  their 
irade,  and  produce  most  of  the 
manufactures  of  Cabul,  without 
interfering  with  the  Pathans,  and 
regardless  of  the  changes  of  govern- 
ments or  dynasties.  It  was  owing 
to  their  presence  in  all  the  large 
villages  along  the  main  route  of 
our  troops  from  Dakka  to  Ganda- 
:nuk,  and  in  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Oabul  river,  that  here  no  opposition 
was  offered — quietly  submitting  to 
ihe  new  order  of  things,  delighted 
-yith  the  unusually  high  prices  ob- 
tainable for  the  produce  of  their 
:ields. 

Although   less  warlike  than  the 
?athans,  they  are  strong,  and  brave 
enough  to  hold  their  own ;  and  if 
properly  managed,   would   form   a 
jowerful  support  to  any  settled  gov- 
ernment.   Hitherto  their  humility 
and  love  of  peace  have,  however, 
>nly  laid  them  open  to  heavy  exac- 
uons;  while  their  wilder  neighbours 


have  borne  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  the  state. 

The  Shinwarrees  of  the  Khyber, 
occupying  the  western  end,  known 
as  Loargai,  not  only  showed  no 
open  hostility  to  our  troops,  but 
cordially  co-operated;  early  brought 
wood,  grass,  &c.,  for  sale;  helped 
the  sappers  and  other  soldiers  in 
cutting  the  roads  ;  supplied  escorts 
for  camels  when  grazing,  and  mules 
for  transport  of  stores  ;  and  invit- 
ed our  medical  officers  to  attend 
to  their  sick  women  and  children. 
The  very  next  sections  of  the  tribe 
— the  Sungookhels  and  Merjankhels 
— acted  in  precisely  the  reverse  way. 
Occupying  cave-dwellings  among  the 
barren  rugged  hills  lying  south  of 
the  road  from  Lundi-kotal  to  Dakka 
— divided  into  small  communities 
owning  no  supreme  authority — liv- 
ing a  nomad  life,  sometimes  among 
the  forests  of  the  Safed-Koh  and 
the  upper  portions  of  the  Triab,  at 
others  among  their  own  low  grass- 
covered  hillocks, — they  had  nothing 
to  lose  but  their  flocks  and  herds. 
These  they  early  hid  away  among 
the  rocky  fastnesses ;  and  from  the 
day  that  our  first  regiment  marched 
into  Dakka,  to  the  day  the  last  regi- 
ment returned  to  the  Khyber,  small 
parties  of  these  two  sections  took 
up  their  quarters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  main  routes,  and  cut  up 
stragglers,  fired  on  the  escorts,  and 
even  at  times  attempted  to  seize 
whole  convoys  of  laden  or  unladen 
camels. 

Twice,  as  General  Tytler's  column 
marched  from  Bussawal  to  Bazar, 
these  constant  depredations  were 
punished  by  the  destruction  of  such 
huts  or  stores  as  could  be  discovered ; 
and  as  they  fired  at  the  troops  these 
retaliated  with  interest,  and  some  of 
the  boldest  of  the  marauders  were 
killed  and  wounded.  But  having 
nothing  more  to  lose,  they  continued 
their  old  games  to  the  last.  The 
remainder  of  the  Shinwarrees,  the 
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main  portion  of  the  tribe,  occupy- 
ing several  large  villages,  remained 
neutral  for  several  months.  Their 
chiefs  sullenly  refused  to  tender 
their  submission  to  our  political 
officers;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  never  molested  our  camps  or 
convoys.  Certainly  our  posts  were 
all  in  the  open  plain,  and  were  very 
strong,  each  consisting  of  artillery, 
cavalry,  and  infantry.  Between 
them  and  the  nearest  Shinwarree 
hamlets  lay  Tajik  villages,  from 
which  we  obtained  supplies  of 
forage  daily,  and  would  at  once 
have  obtained  information  of  any 
expedition  starting  to  attack  us; 
and  as  this  intermediate  country 
was  level,  the  Shinwarrees  would 
have  had  to  chance  being  hemmed 
in  and  cut  up  by  our  cavalry  before 
they  got  back.  So  goodwill  had 
but  little  to  do  with  their  sullen 
neutrality,  as,  indeed,  was  proved 
before  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

Jellalabad  had  been  peacefully 
occupied  for  several  months ;  re- 
connoitring and  foraging  parties 
had  gone  into  all  the  neighbouring 
villages  without  causing  any  alarm 
or  disturbance.  The  winter  was 
passing  away;  ere  long  we  would 
be  able  to  make  a  fresh  start  for 
Cabul;  or  if  Yakoob  Khan  came 
to  terms,  we  might  soon  return  to 
India.  Yet,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
position  we  held  there — having  pas- 
sive enemies  all  round  that  our 
Government  strongly  desired  to 
prevent  becoming  active  ones — not 
a  single  valley  or  road  half  a  day's 
journey  from  the  lines  of  march  of 
the  troops  had  been  surveyed. 

It  was  now  urged  by  the  survey 
officers  and  others,  that  at  least 
some  attempt  might  be  made  to 
find  out  what  lay  around  us,  and 
if  possible  to  map  it  for  future  use. 
The  Commander-in-Chief,  who  had 
just  visited  Jellalabad,  concurred 
heartily,  and  at  length  two  survey 
parties  started  — one  under  Major 


Tanner,  the  other  under  Captain  E. 
P.  Leach,  R.E.     The  former  soon  re- 
turned to  camp ;  the  latter  came  to 
grief.     Accompanied  by  a  company 
of  native  infantry  and  a  party  of 
Guides  cavalry,  each  under  a  British 
officer,  Captain  Leach  began  work 
in  the  nearest  Shinwarree  village. 
A   native   chief   accompanied    the 
party,  to  prevent  mistakes  and  to 
smoothen    difficulties.      Whatever 
his  influence  elsewhere,  he  appears 
to  have  had  but  little  among  these 
Shinwarrees,  at  least  during  these 
exciting  times.     For  the  first  few 
days  all  went  well.    The  influential 
chief  again  and  again  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  Leach  from  going  here 
or  there ;  but  on  each  occasion  his 
objections  were  overruled,  and  his 
prognostication  of  evil  were  unfil- 
filled.     If  the  Shinwarrees  showed 
little    friendship,   they    were    not 
openly   hostile,   and  the  surveyor 
was  encouraged  to  proceed.      But 
all  this  while  one  of  those  peculiar 
influences  was  at  work,  so  hard  to 
foresee,  so  little  understood  by  men 
unacquainted    with    the    Pathans. 
Perhaps    a   fortnight    earlier     the 
surveyor  might  have  gone  from  end 
to  end  of  the  Shinwarree  country 
without  meeting  strenuous  opposi- 
tion ;    but,  as  was   elicited  after- 
wards,  hardly  a  week  previously, 
some  petty  chieftain  more  restless 
than  his  fellows  had  commenced  in- 
triguing for  a  row.     There  had  not 
been   a  social  "  Donnybrook  "  for 
several    months.       The    Afreedees 
and  Mohmunds  round  the  Khyber, 
the   Merjankhels   still  nearer,  the 
Mangals  and  Jajis  in  the  Kooram 
valley,  the  British  troops  and  those 
of  the  Ameer,  had  each  and  all  had 
a  little  fun  during  the  past  winter. 
But  the  Shinwarrees  had  sat  in  their 
villages  while  war  and  bloodshed 
had  been  frolicking  all  round  them 
— while  camel -loads  of  stores  and 
treasure  had  passed  in   thousands 
within  sight  of  their  towers.     It  is 
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nut  difficult,  where  such  feelings 
p  :edommate,  to  raise  a  "  war  party," 
and  the  fever  is  very  catching  in 
tlie  most  peaceful  communities. 
Soon  a  considerable  number  are  bent 
0:1  having  a  row  with  some  one. 
On  one  side  were  their  old  enemies 
the  Khugianees,  but  on  the  other 
^ere  the  almost  defenceless  Tajik 
and  Dehgani  villages  round  Pesh 
Eolak,  and  these  had  steadily  sup- 
plied the  Feringhees  with  stores 
aid  forage.  Certainly  the  Sahibs 
n  tight  be  annoyed  if  these  were  in- 
jured ;  and  in  1842  similar  acts 
had  been  followed  by  the  rapid  and 
wholesale  destruction  of  off ending 
villages.  The  elders  remember 
those  days,  and  point  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  white  tents  dotting  the 
whole  course  of  the  road  not  twenty 
miles  off,  But  the  young  men  do 
not  remember  all  that.  The  mool- 
lalis  and  fakirs  promise  God's 
blessing  on  all  who  attack  the 
Kafirs,  and  heavenly  bliss  to  all 
who  are  martyred  for  the  good 
cause.  The  discussion  is  still  hot — 
counsels  divided  as  to  who  should 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  first  attack — 
when  news  arrives  in  the  extensive 
village  of  Maidanak,  where  a  large 
party  is  even  now  arranging  the 
plan  of  operations,  that  a  compass- 
uallah  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  a  small  escort. 

Not  only  in  the  neighbourhood, 
bat  there,  on  a  low  hill  not  three 
miles  off,  he  is  even  now  standing 
a  ad  "  opening  the  purdah."  If 
one  Sahib  more  than  another  is 
frared  and  detested  by  those  Path- 
a  is  who  have  never  come  in  con- 
tact with  them,  it  is  the  compass- 
ti  allali  or  surveyor. 

Not  only  is  he  supposed  to  be 
tiie  man  who  guides  the  troops 
t  irough  intricate  passes,  who  carries 
a  way  maps  of  the  country  for  future 
occasions,  but  with  that  ma^ic 
ompdss  (theodolite)  of  his  he  turns 
lulls  and  villages  topsy-turvy,  and 


looks  under  them — some  swear  he 
can  even  look  right  through  them ; 
and  if  so,  what  is  to  prevent  his 
looking  slap  through  the  walls  of 
their  houses  at  their  wives  and 
pretty  daughters,  and  even  through 
their  bodies  also1?  "Bismillah! 
here  is  the  very  thing  for  us — 
God  has  given  our  enemies  into 
our  hands."  Bony,  bang!  go  the 
warning  muskets  ;  dub,  dub,  dub  ! 
the  sullen  notes  of  the  war-drums, 
rousing  every  man  from  his  labour 
or  his  sleep,  and,  unquestioning, 
they  follow  the  lead  of  the  most 
prominent  moollah  against  the 
Kafir.  A  desperate  fight  Leach  had 
of  it  too.  But  for  his  daring  gal- 
lantry his  whole  party  might  have 
been  cut  to  pieces.  The  loss  was 
but  too  heavy  as  it  was.  Lieut.  Bar- 
clay, in  command  of  the  infantry 
escort,  was  mortally,  and  Leach  se- 
verely, wounded ;  one  havildar  was 
killed  and  several  sepoys  wounded. 
But  the  enemy  allowed  a  loss  of  over 
twenty  killed  and  wounded.  After 
sharp  fighting,  the  party  got  back 
into  the  open  and  was  safe.  Of 
course  punishment  must  follow. 
General  Tytler  marched  out  a  few 
days  after  with  a  strong  force  to 
Maidanak ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Shinwarrees  discovered  the  strength 
of  the  force  sent  against  them,  and 
saw  that  able  general  quietly  dis- 
posing his  men  in  a  way  that  pre- 
cluded all  hope  of  successfully 
attacking  them,  they  considered 
discretion  the  better  part  of  valour, 
and,  quietly  abandoning  their  vil- 
lages and  forts,  they  retired  to  the 
neighbouring  heights,  and  sat  in 
dense  masses  quietly  watching  our 
movements.  Nothing  could  induce 
them  to  fire  a  shot ;  and  of  course 
without  that  the  general  would  not 
fire  on  them. 

Their  chiefs  came  in  and  sub- 
mitted, and  were  ordered  by  the 
general  to  accompany  the  surveyors 
all  round  the  neighbourhood  while 
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they  sketched  the  country.  In  the 
meantime  the  offending  towers  were 
blown  into  the  air,  and  the  villages 
of  the  chief  offenders  burnt — much, 
however,  being  left  for  them  to  lose 
if  they  again  gave  occasion  for 
future  punishment. 

The  troops  had  had  a  weary 
night-march  over  stones  and  boul- 
ders, carrying  their  heavy  cartouch- 
boxes  and  rations.  Many  had  done 
a  day's  march  just  before  starting 
for  the  night  one ;  but  until  it  was 
evident  that  there  would  be  no 
fighting  none  nagged,  the  "beard- 
less boys "  tramping  along  over 
rugged  spurs  and  ravines  all  through 
the  long  night  and  hot  day  without 
a  murmur,  by  the  side  of  the  few 
veterans,  —  the  native  troops,  as 
usual,  being  quite  as  fresh  on  the 
second  evening  as  on  the  first. 

These  wearying  marches  by  night 
and  day — to  the  soldier,  apparently, 
objectless  and  resultless — were  al- 
most as  trying  as  the  killing  convoy- 
duties;  yet  every  fresh  call  on  them 
was  heartily  responded  to.  So  that, 
despite  the  disappointment  of  this 
"demonstration"  to  Maidanak,  all 
were  ready  to  start  cheerfully  again, 
when,  in  less  than  forty  -  eight 
hours  after  their  return  to  camp, 
a  portion  of  them  were  again  warned 
for  night -marching  by  the  same 
general. 

While  yet  these  events  were 
passing  round  Maidanak,  a  small 
party  of  the  27th  Native  Infantry, 
under  a  havildar,  had  escorted  a  long 
string  of  camels  and  mules  through 
Pesh  Boalak  to  the  nearest  Shinwar- 
ree  villages  in  that  neighbourhood, 
in  the  wake  of  a  Gomashta  native 
commissariat  official,  who  was  bent 
on  purchasing  a  large  quantity  of 
forage.  They  had  gone  some  miles 
from  camp,  and  had  made  several 
purchases,  when  suddenly  a  row 
was  heard  ahead,  and  presently 
the  fat  Gomashta  came  flying  back 
towards  the  sepoys,  pursued  hotly 


by  three  or  four  Pathans.  These 
seeing  the  escort,  fired  into  them, 
and  were  soon  joined  by  twenty  or 
thirty  others.  The  havildar  sent 
his  charge  quickly  to  the  rear,  and 
putting  his  men  in  skirmishing 
order,  quietly  retired  without  re- 
turning the  fire  till  he  had  cau- 
tiously and  thoughtfully  passed  all 
the  Shinwarree  towers.  He  then 
took  up  a  position  behind  a  pile 
of  stones  and  waited  for  his  assail- 
ants, who,  emboldened  by  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  sepoys,  now  came  care- 
lessly on.  A  sudden  volley  pros- 
trated a  young  chief  and  two  of  his 
men;  a  second  made  the  Pathans 
seek  cover,  and  the  sepoys  came 
back  to  Bussawal  without  loss. 
The  instigators  of  the  attack  were 
discovered,  and  it  was  determined 
to  destroy  their  towers. 

Late  at  night  General  Tytler,  with 
about  1000  men  of  all  arms,  includ- 
ing two  mountain-guns  and  some 
troops  of  native  Lancers,  marched 
for  Deh  Sarak,  the  scene  of  the 
outrage.  Again  all  night  we  tramp- 
ed through  irrigated  fields  and  over 
stony  slopes,  and  as  the  first  streaks 
of  dawn  enabled  us  to  look  round, 
we  saw  the  offending  village  still 
two  miles  ahead.  The  General 
fearing  that,  as  on  the  last  occasion, 
the  real  delinquents  would  again 
give  him  the  slip,  now  ordered  the 
cavalry  to  the  front  and  rapidly 
went  off  to  surround  the  two  doomed 
forts.  It  was  a  grand  sight.  The 
splendid  body  of  Lancers  trotting 
off  towards  the  numerous  large 
mud-forts  and  towers  ahead,  lying 
among  fields  of  waving  corn,  dotted 
thickly  with  fruit-trees  of  many 
kinds,  hemmed  in  between  two 
broad  water-courses  which  emerged 
from  a  succession  of  low  grassy  hil- 
locks, behind  which  rose  the  mas- 
sive mountain-slopes  of  the  Safed- 
Koh  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
giant  cedars  and  pines,  these  gradu- 
ally tapering  off  as  they  touched  on 
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the  fields  of  snow  which  lay  thick 
up  to  the  mighty  crests,  crimsoned 
w  th  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun ; 
wiile  above  the  lofty  pinnacles 
hung  huge  masses  of  dark  clouds 
b(  tokening  a  coming  storm. 

Scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed  when  the  rapid  pattering  of 
musketry  told  the  infantry  that  to- 
df.y  at  least  there  was  work  to  he 
done.  A  messenger  came  galloping 
bcr,ck  to  order  up  the  infantry  and 
guns ;  and  we  were  soon  doubling 
on  as  fast  as  the  boulders  and  wet 
fields  would  let  us.  General  Tytler 
had  ordered  the  cavalry  to  surround 
the  offending  forts ;  one  of  them 
wis  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
other.  Probably  encouraged  by 
seeing  only  cavalry  on  the  ground, 
the  Shinwarrees  immediately  opened 
fire  on  them;  and  as  the  infantry 
reached  the  scene,  they  discovered 
one  party  dismounted  and  keeping 
oJf  the  Shinwarrees  with  their  car- 
bines. Gradually,  but  surely,  these 
were  closing  in  on  them  with  drawn 
knives,  when  the  Martinis  in  a 
minute  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 

The  Shinwarrees  started  off  in 
bodies  of  fifty  to  a  hundred, — one 
taking  an  open  line  over  a  neigh- 
bouring plateau.  Instantly  the 
cavalry  were  in  pursuit.  As  they 
niared  this  body  it  halted,  and,  with 
great  coolness,  waited  till  the  caval- 
ry were  within  a  dozen  yards,  then 
gave  them  a  volley,  emptying  a  few 
saddles.  But  in  another  moment  the 
lancers,  headed  by  the  British  offi- 
cers, were  into  and  through  them, 
a^id,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
^rite  it,  every  man  of  them  lay 
daad  on  the  plain.  Then  one  fort 
a  'ter  another  was  cleared,  many  in- 
dividual Shinwarrees  standing  firm 
t< »  the  last  with  great  pertinacity. 

The  village  cleared,  the  troops 
now  commenced  the  mining  of  the 
d  Domed  towers.  While  this  was 
cluing  hours  passed,  and  we  could 
S'je  dense  masses  of  the  enemy 


gathering  from  all  sides  on  our 
front  and  flanks.  Behind  us  were 
some  two  thousand  "  friendly " 
spectators.  Clustered  round  one  of 
the  forts  of  Deh  Sarak  was  a  party 
of  men,  women,  and  children. 
These  had  refrained  from  attacking 
the  foraging  party,  and  from  firing 
on  the  cavalry,  and  their  dwellings 
were  safe.  Throughout  the  day 
they  never  budged  from  their  walls, 
even  when,  later  on,  they  were  be- 
tween a  cross-fire.  And  yet  they 
were  of  the  same  tribe  and  of  the 
same  village  as  the  men  with  whom 
we  were  fighting ! 

Shortly  after,  word  was  brought 
in  to  Major  Connolly,  the  Political 
Officer,  that  the  Jirgah  (tribal 
council)  wished  to  come  in  and 
treat  for  terms.  "Cease  firing" 
was  ordered  in  consequence.  But 
while  this  order  remained  in 
force,  the  masses  of  the  enemy 
closed  in.  Up  went  one  of  the 
towers,  a  mass  of  earth  and  loose 
stones,  and  the  retirement  began. 
Immediately  the  whole  country  was 
alive,  and  heavy  firing  commenced 
on  all  sides.  Once  again  the  Gen- 
eral halted  till  the  second  tower 
was  about  to  rise.  Under  cover  of 
the  banks  of  the  water-courses  men- 
tioned above,  large  bodies  of  Shin- 
warrees closed  in  towards  our  flanks. 
These  two  water- courses,  after  pass- 
ing the  village,  met  at  a  point  near 
where  our  road  back  to  camp  lay, 
and  were  there  covered  with  long 
reeds.  The  object  of  the  enemy 
was  to  get  into  these  reeds  and 
dash  into  us  as  we  retired.  Luckily 
our  General  knew  their  tactics  well. 
The  mining  was  completed ;  the 
retirement  had  recommenced;  the 
tower  rose  in  a  dense  cloud,  with  a 
loud  roar,  in  the  air,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  wild  yell  rang  over 
every  hill,  "All !  AH  ! "  and  a  large 
body  furiously  dashed  at  our  near- 
est skirmishers,  led  by  a  party  of 
fanatic  moollalis.  In  a  moment 
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after,  when  their  assailants  were 
within  fifty  yards,  the  Martinis  rat- 
tled out,  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
over  100  of  the  enemy  were  pros- 
trate. Again  and  again  they  tried  to 
rush  in  with  their  knives,  but  with- 
out success ;  and  before  long  we  were 
all  safe  across  the  nullahs  (water- 
courses), and  were  quietly  forming  up 
again  to  receive  them.  They  came 
down  in  mass,  but  stopped  short  on 
the  farther  bank,  well  out  of  rifle- 
range,  and  our  retirement  continued. 
Frightened  out  of  their  wits,  the  in- 
habitants of  Pesh  Bolak  begged  the 
protection  of  the  General  from  the  in- 
furiated Shinwarrees,  and  it  was  ac- 
corded. A  party  of  Goorkhas  held 
the  village  all  night;  and  before 
morning,  when  the  enemy  had  real- 
ised their  loss  of  400  to  500  of  their 
bravest,  they  had  dispersed  and 
gone  back  with  their  dead  and 
wounded  to  their  homes.  Shortly 
after,  their  chiefs  came  in  and  ten- 
dered their  submission,  and  never 
again  molested  us.  Their  country 
had  meanwhile  been  mapped.  On 
asking  why  they  had  so  fiercely 
attacked  us,  they  said  that  twice 
before  the  Ameer  had  sent  troops 
to  punish  them.  On  each  occasion 
these  troops  had  driven  them  from 
their  villages  in  the  morning,  but 
had  been  hemmed  in  and  cut  to 
pieces  as  they  retired  in  the  even- 
ing, and  they  had  hoped  that  our 
fate  would  have  been  similar. 

It  should  not  be  concluded  from 
this  statement  that  the  Shinwarrees 
do  not  recognise  the  Ameer's  autho- 
rity. To  avoid  paying  taxes,  they, 
like  all  other  Pathan  tribes,  will 
oppose  his  troops,  especially  after 
an  enhancement  of  rates ;  but  they 
acknowledge  his  suzerainty,  supply 
a  contingent  for  his  army,  and 
would  at  all  times  be  ready  to  side 
with  him  in  case  of  foreign  invasion. 

Our  loss  in  the  engagement  was 
two  killed  and  about  fifteen  wound- 
ed. The  enemy  fired  wildly  and 


carelessly,  their  endeavours  being 
almost  solely  directed  to  closing 
in  on  the  skirmishers  with  their 
knives.  From  what  we  saw  here 
and  elsewhere,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  loose  skirmish- 
ing order  of  fighting  is  not  nearly 
so  well  adapted  to  fighting  these 
irregular  combatants  as  the  old 
line,  especially  when  retiring.  So 
long  as  our  troops  advance  the 
enemy  gives  way,  and  the  rapid 
fire  of  skirmishers,  followed  by 
some  companies  in  close  order, 
hastens  their  movements.  But 
when — as  is  so  often  the  case — 
we  are  retiring,  the  bravest  of  the 
enemy  rapidly  follow,  crouching 
from  bush  to  bush  and  from  rock 
to  rock,  giving  very  little  oppor- 
tunity for  careful  snooting  to  our 
skirmishers ;  and  when  these  are 
scattered  in  rough  ground,  individ- 
uals linger  here  and  there  for  a  last 
shot,  and  more  than  once  have  been 
surprised  and  cut  off  from  their 
comrades  before  they  were  aware 
of  the  proximity  of  their  lurking 
enemy.  Their  bodies  are  then, 
perforce,  left  to  be  mutilated,  and 
their  rifles  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands ;  or  if  efforts  are  made  to 
recover  them  or  their  arms,  those 
who  go  back  for  them  are  them- 
selves liable  to  be  surrounded  and 
cut  off;  whereas  if  the  last  files 
retire  in  line,  keeping  pretty  close 
together,  a  wounded  man  and  his 
weapons  can  immediately  be  taken 
up  by  his  comrades  without  delays 
occurring;  and  if  the  enemy  does 
close  in,  he  has  to  meet  a  line 
of  bayonets,  besides  the  rapid  fire 
of  the  Martini.  Further,  until  we 
can  put  more  veterans  into  the 
field,  the  continuous  retirement  over 
rough  ground,  followed  by  yelling 
fiends  with  drawn  swords,  frantic, 
and  regardless  of  death,  yet  bob- 
bing about  in  a  way  which  renders 
shooting  uncertain,  will  act  pre- 
judicially on  the  retiring  soldiers' 
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feelings ;  and  if  a  few  men  are  sud- 
denly taken  unawares  and  become 
panic-stricken,  or  think  it  advis- 
able or  the  right  thing  to  do  to 
make  a  run  for  their  supports,  the 
consequences  might  at  times  be 
disastrous. 

The  enemies  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  these  frontier  wars  are 
quite  as  likely  to  miss  every  shot 
when  firing  at  a  line  two  or  four 
deep  as  at  scattered  bodies  of  skir- 
m.shers.  In  the  one  case,  if  they 
dc  hit  a  man,  he  is  carried  on  easily 
by  his  comrades;  in  the  other,  he 
probably  falls  behind  a  bush  or 
ro:k  unseen  by  his  friends,  and  his 
wounded  or  dead  body  becomes  the 
sheath  of  scores  of  knives,  and  his 
rijle  and  cartridges  are  carried  off 
in  triumph. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above, 
that  behind  us  were  some  two 
thousand  spectators.  Many  of  these 
he  d  come  from  far.  As  soon  as  they 
saw  our  retirement  commenced, 
arid  the  thousands  of  the  enemy 
closing  in  with  wild  yells  from  all 
sides,  they  concluded  we  were  lost, 
atd  made  themselves  scarce  as  soon 
as  possible,  spreading  a  report  that 
W3  had  been  repulsed  by  the  Shin- 
w  irrees.  The  rumour,  as  usual,  lost 
n( 'thing  in  its  further  progress.  The 
Khugianees  heard  that  we  had  lost 
tvo  guns  and  a  general.  Immedi- 
at  3ly  after,  a  stir  was  observable  all 
round,  and  a  noted  Ghilzai  chief, 
A/.matoollah  Khan,  who  had  from 
the  first  done  his  utmost  to  rouse 
ar  opposition  against  us,  was  soon 
ve  ry  busy. 

The  Khugianees  succeed  the 
Shinwarrees  among  the  slopes  and 
at  the  base  of  the  Safed-Koh,  west- 
wird  as  far  as  the  Surkhab  river, 
some  forty  miles  from  Jellalabad. 
Tiiey  are  then  succeeded  by  the 
G  lilzais,  who  occupy  the  range  of 
hi  ils  connecting  the  Safed  -  Koh 
w  th  the  Sia  -  Koh  (black  moun- 
tain), through  which  runs  the  Jug- 


dulluk  Pass,  and  the  road  to  Cabul 
via  Tezeen.  They  also  occupy  the 
Sia-Koh  and  the  JLughman  valley, 
through  which  flows  the  Cabul 
river  proper  after  leaving  the  Cabul 
valley.  These  two  large  tribes  — 
the  only  ones  that  now  lay  on  our 
onward  line  of  march  to  Cabul — 
were  thrown  into  considerable  ex- 
citement by  the  news  from  the 
Shinwarree  country,  and  both  de- 
termined not  only  to  oppose  our 
farther  progress,  but  also,  if  possible, 
to  annoy  us  where  we  were.  This 
latter  they  could  only  hope  to  ac- 
complish at  present  by  attacking 
and  destroying  the  villages  that 
were  supplying  us  with  forage  and 
had  placed  themselves  under  our 
protection.  The  political  officers 
discovered  that  Azmatoollah  was 
about  to  raid  into  the  Lughman 
valley,  and  the  Khugianees  were  to 
attack  Futtehabad  and  other  Tajik 
villages  within  twenty  miles  of 
Jellalabad.  Accordingly,  troops  were 
sent  off  in  different  directions  to 
prevent  this,  and  if  possible  to  seize 
Azmatoollah.  General  M'Pherson 
started  by  night  with  a  column  to 
cross  into  the  Lughman  valley  over 
the  Safed-Koh.  Colonel  Campbell 
of  the  Guide  Corps,  with  a  smaller 
column,  took  a  different  route,  to 
co-operate ;  while  a  body  of  cavalry, 
composed  of  some  troops  of  Hussars 
and  native  Lancers,  started  to  cross 
the  Cabul  river  near  Jellalabad.  It 
was  hoped  that  these  latter  would 
be  in  time  to  cut  off  Azmatoollah's 
retreat  from  M'Pherson's  columns. 
They  rode  gaily  to  the  ford  on  a 
bright  moonlight  night.  The  na- 
tive cavalry  crossed  over  its  zigzag 
windings  in  safety,  but  the  Hussars 
met  with  the  fearful  disaster  so 
much  talked  of  and  inquired  into, 
by  which  they  lost  an  officer  and 
forty-seven  men.  Those  of  them 
who  escaped  returned  to  camp,  but 
the  rest  of  the  party  continued 
their  march,  only  to  return  in  the 
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evening  disappointed ;  for  while 
M'Pherson's  column  was  painfully 
climbing  up  the  barren,  hot,  rocky 
slopes  of  the  Sia-Koh,  Azmatoollah 
recrossed  the  Cabul  river  and  fled 
into  the  mountain  fastnesses  be- 
yond. The  troops  returned  dis- 
gusted from  their  wearying  and  dis- 
appointing march;  but  it  was  not 
without  its  effect.  "  Never  before," 
said  the  people,  "have  we  heard 
of  an  army  crossing  that  dreadful 
route  by  day,  and  these  Feringhees 
do  it  by  night.  What  is  safe  from 
their  attacks?" 

Meanwhile  General  Gough  had 
started  for  Futtehabad,  on  the  direct 
route  to  Cabul,  with  about  10,000 
infantry,  the  remaining  troops  of 
the  10th  Hussars,  some  troops  of 
the  Guides  cavalry,  and  four 
R.H.A.  guns.  All  was  quiet  at 
Futtehabad,  and  next  day  recon- 
noitring parties  were  sent  out.  And 
well  it  was  so.  In  every  Khugi- 
anee  village  the  war -drums  were 
beating,  and  thousands  gathering. 
One  reconnoitring  party  was  fired 
into  and  followed  up.  The  pickets 
near  Futtehabad  reported  that  there 
was  heavy  firing  towards  Ganda- 
muk,  so  General  Gough  at  once 
hurried  out  with  his  guns  and 
cavalry  to  rescue  the  party.  Order- 
ing 400  infantry  to  follow,  some  five 
miles  from  camp  he  found  the 
enemy  already  strongly  posted  on 
the  crest  of  a  plateau  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  road  and  parallel  to  it. 
Here  they  had  constructed  a  long 
line  of  breastworks,  behind  which 
were  posted  several  thousands, 
while  other  large  parties  were  al- 
ready hurrying  down  the  water- 
courses which  flanked  the  plateau 
on  which  Gough  now  stood  with 
his  cavalry  and  guns  :  the  infantry 
were  coming  up  at  the  double.  The 
guns  now  advanced  to  within  1200 
yards  of  the  breastworks  and  opened 
fire  with  shell;  the  flanks  of  the 
enemy  were  rapidly  pushing  in  to 


try  and  surround  Gough,  and  a 
body  of  them  soon  opened  fire  on 
the  guns  from  within  a  hundred 
yards.  Gough  now  withdrew  his 
guns  and  cavalry  some  500  yards. 
As  soon  as  he  did  so,  with  loud 
yells  the  main  body  of  the  enemy 
left  the  breastworks  and  rushed  to- 
wards him.  Again  their  foremost 
were  within  short  musket -range 
when  the  Guides  and  Hussars 
charged  into  them.  The  Guides, 
led  by  Major  Wigram  Batty e,  dashed 
across  a  rocky  ravine  and  down  a 
steep  slope  covered  with  boulders, 
straight  at  a  large  body  who  quietly 
awaited  them  behind  some  stone 
walls  enclosing  a  field ;  and  as 
Battye  rode  into  them,  a  volley 
killed  him  and  his  horse  and  a 
native  officer.  Instantly  with  wild 
yells  the  Pathans  rushed  forward  to 
knife  him,  but  were  met  by  his 
intrepid  Sowars,  and  a  fierce  hand- 
to-hand  combat  ensued.  Nine  bodies 
of  Khugianees  lay  dead  round 
Battye,  but  not  a  knife  had  entered 
him.  Not  one  of  the  large  body  of 
Khugianees  left  the  ground  alive ; 
for  by  this  time  Lieut.  Hamilton 
had  swept  round  them  with  another 
troop,  and  the  infuriated  Sowars 
spared  none.  Nor  did  the  Khugi- 
anees ask  mercy :  drawing  their 
knives,  they  stood  and  fiercely  cut 
at  horses  and  riders,  wounding 
more  than  thirty  men  and  more 
horses,  not  one  of  whom,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  touched  had  the 
Sowars  carried  lances.  The  Hussars, 
too,  had  charged  into  the  enemy, 
and  now  they  wavered  and  gave 
ground.  Meanwhile  on  the  left  the 
infantry  had  arrived.  Lieutenant 
Wiseman  headed  a  rather  prema- 
tnre  charge  into  a  dense  mass  of 
the  enemy  clustered  round  a  huge 
standard.  He  dashed  his  sword 
through  the  standard-bearer,  but 
was  cut  down,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments the  infantry  were  checked, 
then  readvanced.  By  this  time  the 
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centre  and  left  of  the  enemy  were 
already  giving  ground  before  the 
cavalry ;  their  right  also  fell  back, 
wavered,  and  broke,  and  soon  the 
wiiole  were  flying  in  dense  masses, 
and  were  pursued  for  over  five  miles 
by  the  cavalry.  Their  loss  exceeded 
•600  killed  and  wounded ;  ours 
seme  40  to  50  killed  and  wounded, 
besides  the  two  British  officers. 
Buttye's  death  alone  would  have 
dimmed  a  greater  victory.  The 
madical  officer  related  that  he  was 
attending  a  wounded  Sowar  whom 
he  had  placed  under  chloroform. 
When  the  Sowar  regained  his  senses 
ho  burst  out  crying.  The  officer,  on 
trying  to  console  him,  received  the 
reply,  "  What  use  is  my  life  to  me, 
now  that  Batty e  Sahib  has  gone1?" 
HQ  was  not  the  only  man  who  felt 
thus. 

The  result  of  the  action  was  soon 
apparent.  The  Khugianee  Jiryah 
•came  into  Futtehabad  and  sub- 
mitted, and  from  that  day  the  tribe 
never  molested  us.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  we  went  on  to  Ganda- 
muk  they  swarmed  into  camp  with 
piovisions,  worked  on  the  roads, 
cut  timber  on  the  Safed-Koh,  and 
brought  it  in  for  the  bridge  and 
ot  her  works  at  Gandamuk ;  and 
reconnoitring  parties  went  all  over 
tteir  country  without  once  meeting 
opposition.  The  Khugianees  and 
Ghilzais  had  feared  that,  so  soon 
as  we  had  collected  in  sufficient 
strength  at  Gandamuk,  we  would 
burn,  harry,  and  destroy,  in  revenge 
for  the  disasters  of  the  former  war. 
Bat  when  they  found  themselves 
treated  with  every  consideration, 
even  when  the  whole  of  the  1st 
•di  vision  of  our  army  was  encamped 
w  thin  rifle -range  of  their  forts, 
they  settled  down.  From  the 
<3amp  at  Gandamuk,  or  Safed  Sang, 
w)  could  see  the  low  hillock  on 
waich  a  small  remnant  of  Bri- 
tish troops  made  their  last  stand 
ir  the  winter  of  1841-42.  Among 
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the  chiefs  who  made  themselves 
useful  to  us  was  Hyder  Khan  of 
Gandamuk,  who  had  been  in  that 
last  struggle.  He  thus  described 
it :  "  News  arrived  here  that  the 
Feringhees  were  retiring  through 
the  hills,  surrounded  by  hosts 
of  enemies,  chiefly  Ghilzais ;  and 
orders  came  from  Sirdar  Akbar 
Khan  for  all  true  Khugianees  to 
join  in  the  destruction  of  the  Ka- 
firs. We  soon  mustered  about  6000 
men,  and  marched  up  the  road 
towards  Jugdulluk,  where  heavy 
firing  was  going  on.  As  we  neared 
the  Surkhi-Koh  (or  red  hill)  we  saw 
a  mere  handful  of  gora-logs  (white 
folks— soldiers)— about  80  to  100— 
turning  that  corner,  with  swarms  of 
Ghilzais  firing  into  them.  As  they 
saw  our  masses  advancing  to  meet 
them,  they  turned  aside  and  went 
to  the  top  of  the  hillock.  Here 
they  formed  square  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  shot  us  down  as  we 
closed  on  them.  We  could  not  get 
near  them  till  they  ceased  firing. 
Concluding  that  they  had  no  more 
ammunition,  we  rushed  in  on  them 
with  loud  shouts  from  all  sides. 
They  stood  still  till  we  were  within 
a  dozen  yards  of  them,  then  fired 
their  last  volley  with  deadly  effect 
into  us,  and  charged  with  their 
bayonets.  This  broke  them,  and 
one  by  one  we  hemmed  them  in 
and  cut  them  down  ;  but  six  of  us 
fell  for  each  one  of  them.  Soban 
Allah  I  I  have  never  seen  such 
fighting,  and  I  determined  never  to 
fight  Feringhees  again." 

Yakoob  Khan  came  into  Ganda- 
muk, the  terms  of  treaty  were  ar- 
ranged, and  we  were  about  to  start 
back  to  India.  Before  us  stood  up 
the  giant  crest  of  the  Safed-Koh — 
its  highest  peak,  Sikarram,  was 
within  thirty  miles  of  us.  It  was 
hard  to  go  back  without  at  least 
once  gaining  the  mighty  crest  on 
which  no  Englishman  had  yet 
stood.  Permission  to  make  the  at- 
2  s 
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tempt — for  geographical  reasons — 
was  asked  and  given ;  andj  hav- 
ing been  supplied  with  an  escort 
of  Khugianees,  we  started.  It 
was  rather  early  in  the  year  for 
the  journey,  and  the  snow  cov- 
ered miles  of  intervening  hills, 
but  time  was  running  short.  The 
escort  was  under  the  orders  of  a 
son  of  the  before-mentioned  Hyder 
Khan.  Under  him  were  two  old 
Mulliks,  who  had  both  been  in  the 
last  struggle  described  above,  and 
also  in  the  late  action  near  Futte- 
habad.  One  of  the  escort  still  wore 
the  Ameer's  uniform,  and  humor- 
ously pointed  to  a  foot-long  cut  in 
the  tail  of  his  coat,  given  by  a 
Goorkha's  TcooJcrie  (knife)  at  the 
storming  of  the  Peiwar  Kotal. 
Another  man,  named  Sultan,  a 
hunter  by  profession,  had  eighteen 
old  knife-wounds  on  his  body,  of 
which  six  at  least  would  probably 
have  been  fatal  if  received  by  an 
Englishman.  He  and  a  brother 
had  a  few  years  previously  been  out 
towards  the  neighbouring  Khugi- 
anee  village  of  Murkikhel,  and  had 
suddenly  been  set  upon  by  three 
men  of  that  section,  with  whom 
they  had  had  a  long-standing  feud. 
One  man  shot  his  brother,  and  was 
shot  in  his  turn  by  Sultan.  The 
others  cut  his  head  open  with  their 
knives,  and  he  dropped  senseless. 
Next  morning  he  awoke  in  his  own 
hut,  and  found  he  had  been  cut  in 
eighteen  places ;  was  confined  to 
bed  for  six  weeks,  then  recovered, 
and  was  now  as  hearty  as  ever. 
"  And  how  about  the  two  men  who 
had  done  you  so  much  injury  1 " 
we  asked.  "  I  settled  the  account 
shortly  after  :  they  are  not  alive 
now."  Several  others  of  the  escort 
had  bullet  and  knife  wounds  to 
show,  and  had  committed  a  few 
murders  in  their  day ;  so  altogether 
we  were  in  very  superior  company. 
Taking  our  blankets  and  a  week's 
rations  (which  were  carried  by  the 


escort),  we  started  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th.  Our  route 
lay  for.  the  first  six  miles  over  the 
plateau  between  the  camp  and  the 
base  of  the  Safed-Koh.  We  then 
entered  the  villages  of  Mahmakhel 
and  Kudikhel,  destroyed  by  General 
Pollock's  force  in  the  first  war,  then 
across  a  wide  stream,  fordable  every 
morning  but  a  roaring  torrent  by 
evening.  Then  came  a  stiff  climb 
up  a  bare  rocky  slope,  till  attaining 
a  height  of  8000  feet.  Here  the 
slope  upwards  was  more  gradual, 
and  our  way  lay  over  green  flats 
covered  with  soft  grass,  and  dotted 
with  many  wild  flowers,  tulips, 
and  daisies  and  lilies,  and  among 
forests  of  stunted  oaks.  This  con- 
tinued till  we  reached  the  skirts  of 
the  pine-forests,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  9500  feet.  As  we  had  been 
sketching  the  country  en  route  as 
we  came  along,  it  was  near  evening, 
and  we  determined  to  halt  for  the 
night  near  some  tent-dwellings  of 
nomad  shepherds,  where  our  escort 
were  sure  of  a  good  evening  meal  of 
mutton  and  fresh  milk.  We  were 
on  the  crest  of  a  long  spur,  and 
below  our  right  lay  a  deep  moun- 
tain gorge  forming  the  boundary- 
line  between  Khugiani  and  Ghilzai 
country.  Below  us  we  could  see 
some  hamlets  of  the  Ghilzai  village 
of  Lokau,  and  it  was  just  possible 
that  we  might  find  ourselves  at- 
tacked at  night;  so  we  chose  a 
strong  position  on  the  crest  of  a 
precipice,  and  lay  down  to  sleep 
about  ten  at  night,  close  under  a 
long,  low  wall,  intended  to  be  uti- 
lised as  a  breastwork  if  needed. 
The  air  was  fresh  and  cold,  and, 
being  obliged  to  put  out  our  fires 
for  fear  of  stray  shots,  we  were  glad 
to  roll  ourselves  well  up  in  our  blan- 
kets. We  slept  on  quietly  till  about 
3  A.M.,  when  some  shots  rang  in  the 
air,  echoed  far  and  near  among  the 
mountains,  and  roused  us  all  in  a 
moment.  Of  course,  we  thought 
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w<3  were  in  for  a  row,  and  the  first 
thing  we  noticed  was  the  young 
Khan  standing  by  me  with  drawn 
sword,  shouting  to  the  sentries  to 
ask  what  was  up.  After  consider- 
able .talking,  it  was  said  that  the 
seatries  had  long  watched  some 
jackals  prowling  round  the  remains 
of  the  night's  meal,  and  being  un- 
able longer  to  restrain  their  sporting 
proclivities,  they  had  fired  at  these 
animals.  Of  course  we  pretended 
to  accept  this  explanation  undoubt- 
in:;ly, — it  was  as  likely  to  be  true 
as  any  other  solution, — and  went 
to  sleep  again  till  daylight.  "We 
were  early  up,  and  after  a  hasty 
meal  were  again  trudging  on  briskly, 
invigorated  by  the  crisp  morning 
breeze,  through  the  mighty  forests 
that  now  thickly  clothed  the  moun- 
tain-slopes. Giant  pines,  some 
rising  to  130  and  more  feet,  of  four 
kinds  :  the  Deodar  or  Ulmunza 
(Cidrus  deodarus),  Nakhthar  (Pinus 
exi'elsa),  Sarup  (Abies  Webbiana), 
and  Chilgoza  (edible  pine).  The 
nuts  of  this  last  species  are  sent 
in  hundreds  of  camel-loads  to  the 
Indian  market  yearly;  but  as  they 
arc  roasted  as  soon  as  collected, 
thoy  cannot  be  utilised  for  sowing. 
Ui  [fortunately,  when  we  were  among 
thorn,  all  that  had  not  been  col- 
lected had  fallen  and  had  sprouted, 
or  had  rotted  on  the  ground. 
AT  long  the  wild  flowers  to  be 
foi  nd  here  is  a  beautiful  tiger-lily 
will  six  flowers  on  each  stem. 
Al:  day  we  tramped  through  the 
splendid  forests  without  seeing  a 
single  wild  animal,  few  birds,  and 
th»  only  reptiles  two  small  turtles. 
H(  w  they  got  here  we  cannot  say, 
bu -j  they  are  said  to  be  numerous 
among  these  hills.  After  passing 
the  elevation  of  1 2,000  feet  the  pines 
lessened,  and  at  length  ceased. 
Ju  liper-bushes  crawling  over  the 
slooes  were  met  up  to  nearly  14,000 
feet,  and  then  nought  but  snow 
ah<  ad.  Just  ^before  reaching  the 


snow  the  ground  was  carpeted  with 
crocus,  polyanthus,  and  many  other 
beautiful  flowers.  Evening  was 
already  drawing  on,  and  we  deter- 
mined to  descend  to  the  bed  of  the 
stream  again,  where  its  height  was 
11,000  feet.  When  we  reached 
it,  huge  rocky  precipices  rose  above 
us  many  thousand  feet ;  near  the 
base  on  one  side  was  a  large  cave 
capable  of  holding  some  forty  or 
fifty  men,  approachable  only  from 
below.  In  this  we  would  be  safe 
from  stray  shots,  in  a  good  defen- 
sible position,  and  protected  from 
the  breeze.  So  we  decided  to  make 
it  our  halting-place  for  the  night. 
In  comparative  security  we  revelled 
in  the  warmth  of  a  huge  fire,  and 
after  dinner  spent  a  jolly  evening. 
One  of  our  party  was  the  bard  of  a 
section  of  the  Khugianee,  who  had 
brought  his  sitara  (guitar)  with 
him ;  and  after  we  had  served  but 
some  ginger-wine  to  those  who 
cared  for  it,  and  drank  it — though 
they  refused  the  more  potent  and 
well-known  "brandy  sharab"  that 
I  was  only  too  pleased  to  keep  for 
myself — the  bard  gave  us  a  few 
songs.  At  length  one  more  exciting 
than  the  rest  stirred  the  blood  of 
our  escort,  and  soon  a  circle  formed 
round  the  fire,  and  went  through  a 
lively  sword-dance,  with  the  un- 
usual accompaniment  of  more  than 
one  song.  First  the  usual  nasal 
sing-song  ;  then  a  laughable  mock- 
heroic  ;  then  the  tribal  seranai 
or  war-song.  This,  as  usual,  was 
kept  up  till  the  dancers  worked 
themselves  into  a  seeming  frenzy, 
and  were  exhausted.  Then  my 
Punjabi  attendants  from  the  hills 
round  Cashmere  took  up  the  game, 
and  treated  the  Pathans  to  their 
style  of  sword-dance.  Lastly,  one 
individual  divested  himself  of  all 
but  a  very  little  strip  of  clothing, 
tossed  his  long  hair  round  his  face, 
and  jumped  and  danced  round  the 
fire,  yelling  at  intervals,  "  Allahi ! 
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allahi ! "  each  time  louder  and  faster, 
till  he  frothed  at  the  mouth,  had 
his  muscles  drawn  like  cords,  his 
eyes  wild  and  glaring,  and  was  pro 
tern,  a  decided  maniac,  and  was  just 
about  to  throw  himself  over  the 
rocks,  when  he  was  seized  by  half- 
a-dozen  of  the  others,  and  was  held 
down  forcibly,  yelling  like  a  fiend 
till  his  strength  was  exhausted,  his 
muscles  relaxed,  and  he  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep.  This  exhibition  was 
loudly  applauded  by  the  Pathans 
till  its  close,  and  formed  the  main 
topic  of  conversation  till  we  were 
asleep.  The  night  passed  off  quietly, 
and  next  morning  we  started  early 
for  the  neighbouring  range  of  snow, 
15,000  feet  high.  In  half  an  hour 
we  were  walking  over  the  snow- 
fields,  and  continued  on  them  all 
day,  sketching  the  country  round, 
and  obtaining  a  fine  view  of  the 
eastern  sources  of  the  Surkhab  river, 
so  long  hidden  from  our  side.  De- 
scending towards  evening  to  the 
height  of  12,000  feet,  we  deter- 
mined here  to  take  up  our  quarters 
for  the  night,  within  four  or  five 
miles  of  the  great  peak  of  Sikarram. 
We  could  find  neither  cave  nor 
trees  to  lie  under,  so  had  to  roll 
ourselves  in  our  blankets  behind  a 
large  rock,  and  sleep  through  the 
cold  night  as  best  we  could,  post- 
ing and  warning  the  sentries  for 
the  night.  At  early  dawn  we  were 
all  up,  a  ad  this  morning  managed 
to  have  coffee  all  round,  then  started. 
With  us  were  our  hill -men  from 
British  territory,  carrying  the  sur- 
vey instruments,  &c. — Sultan,  the 
shikari  before  mentioned,  and  five 
others.  We  had  first  to  descend 
1000  feet  down  steep  rocks  cov- 
ered with  frozen  snow,  then  began 
our  ascent.  Until  the  sun  has 
been  shining  on  the  snow- fields  for 
some  hours,  the  surface  is  frozen 
hard,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
the  footing.  We  had  preferred 
to  wear  good  strong  English  boots, 


with  the  armed  sole  of  which  we 
could  kick  an  impression  on  the 
snow  very  often  ;  the  others  had 
wrapped  the  skins  of  the  sheep 
slaughtered  for  dinner  en  route  in 
strips,  with  the  hair  outwards, 
round  their  feet  and  ankles  ;  but 
before  long  we  had  to  take  to 
cutting  steps  in  the  hard  snow,  our 
only  weapon  for  the  purpose  being 
our  Pathan  knives.  With  these 
we  had  to  chop,  chop,  a  few  inches 
for  each  step  for  about  3000  feet ; 
then  came  a  mile  of  level  ground, 
one  large  field  of  deep  snow.  Ahead 
of  us  stood  Sikarram ;  all  round  us 
many  of  his  sisters,  almost  as  high 
as  himself.  Through  one  of  the 
gutties  (cols)  we  looked  down  on 
the  snow-covered  lake  or  tarn,  about 
300  yards  square,  called  the  Haoza 
Khas,  or  clear  tank,  where  the 
eastern  or  Mangal  branch  of  the 
Surkhab  takes  its  rise.  Far  below 
were  the  Ghilzai  hamlets  of  Man- 
gal.  After  crossing  the  field,  we 
had  yet  another  stiff  climb  of  1000 
feet.  The  crest  hung  over  us 
dangerously,  and  the  ascent  was 
so  steep  that  we  had  to  make 
several  zigzags,  which  added  to  our 
labour.  Once  again  we  reached 
the  crest ;  and  500  yards  more  and 
a  short  climb  took  us  to  the  ex- 
treme summit  of  the  highest  peak 
of  the  Safed-Koh,  15,620  feet  above 
sea -level,  and  11,000  above  the 
camp  at  Gandainuk.  A  feeling  of 
pride  in  being  the  first  European 
who  had  stood  on  this  spot  might 
be  excused.  Quickly — while  those 
less  interested  were  recovering  their 
breath,  and  munching  chappaties 
with  snow — we  put  up  our  theodo- 
lite, and,  levelling  it,  made  sure 
that  this  was  indeed  the  highest 
point  of  the  range.  Then  succes- 
sively we  looked  down  on  the  rice- 
fields  of  the  Kurram  valley,  the 
tents  dotted  among  the  trees  of  the 
Peiwar  Kotal,  the  large  camps,  rows 
of  horses,  and  numerous  stone-built 
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pickets  of  Alikhel ;  farther  south, 
ths  hills  round  Khost;  to  the  west, 
a  broad  valley  coming  from  the 
di:ection  of  Ghazni;  more  north,  the 
peaks  round  the  Shutar-gardan  Pass, 
ar  d  on  across  the  gap  showing  where 
lay  the  valley  of  Cabul  itself,  to  the 
scows  beyond ;  then  northwards 
over  the  Gandamuk  and  Jellalabad 
vflleys,  over  the  crests  of  the  snowy 
ranges  of  the  Safed-Koh  surround- 
ing the  glens  of  Kafiristan,  towards 
wMch  even  then  one  solitary  Eng- 
lishman, Major  Turner  of  the  Sur- 
vey of  India,  was  in  vain  trying  to 
wand  his  way  through  the  sus- 
picious intermediate  tribes;  and 
boyond  all,  stood  up  one  giant 
pry  amid,  perhaps  seen  for  the 
first  time  by  a  European — probably 
2f>00  feet  high,  if  not  higher.  To 
the  west  ran  the  long  range  of 
the  Safed-Koh,  its  top  one  field  of 
snow,  broken  into  irregular  fantastic 
poaks,  falling  towards  Kurram  like 
a  huge  wall ;  and  beyond,  the  hills 
oi'  Tirah  and  the  Khyber.  For  two 
hours  we  were  very  busy  with  the 
theodolite  and  field-book;  but  mean- 
time clouds  had  been  gathering 
overhead,  and  the  first  flakes  of 
snow  warned  us  —  from  old  ex- 
perience— that  it  was  time  to  move 
o!f.  Meantime  the  sun  had  softened 
the  snow,  and  every  step  down  we 
s;ink  thigh-deep  for  some  miles  — 
could  not  even  relieve  the  journey 
by  a  slide.  We  had  given  an  at- 
tondant  a  soda-water  bottle  in  the 
morning,  intending  to  leave  it  on 
tJie  summit,  but  of  course  it  had 
been  forgotten,  and  we  had  to  con- 
tont  ourselves  by  making  a  small 
c  lirn  with  the  few  stones  that  lay 
among  the  snow  on  the  top.  Not 
fifty  yards  below  was  a  pile  of 
s:,ones  ornamented  with  some  twenty 
long  sticks — the  ziarat  or  shrine 
of  some  Fakir,  said  to  be  that  of 
the  Syud  Karram  or  Si  Karram, 
from  which  some  derived  the  name 
of  the  peak.  It  had  long  been 


supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Sitaram — a  Hindoo  celebrity  of  the 
olden  times  ;  but  this  the  Moslems 
distinctly  disavow.  Si  Karram — 
the  "  three  virtues  " — said  a  grey- 
beard, was  one  of  Mohammed's  dis- 
ciples who  had  shown  his  devotion 
to  the  Prophet  by  knocking  out  all 
his  own  teeth  when  the  Prophet 
had  one  knocked  out  by  a  stone  in 
the  battle  in  the  Vale  of  Eeder. 
On  Mohammed's  death  his  garment 
was  tried  on  by  all  the  worthies 
standing  round,  but  his  "man  tie J> 
fitted  none  but  Si  Karram  (it  was 
useless  one  remarking  that  this 
same  tale  was  told  of  some  other 
disciples).  After  the  Prophet's 
death  Si  Kirram  wandered  east- 
wards preaching,  and  being  drivea 
here  for  refuge,  or  coming  here  like 
Elijah  to  the  top  of  Horeb,  he  was 
martyred.  There  are  other  reasons 
also  given  for  the  name,  but  this 
suits  best. 

Our  descent  was  long  and  tedi- 
ous, owing  to  the  snow  now  being 
wet  and  soft ;  but  before  dark  we 
were  down,  to  our  night's  resting- 
place.  Two  days  after,  we  were  not 
a  little  pleased  to  find  ourselves 
again  safe  in  camp.  A  month  later 
much  of  the  ground  covered  with 
snow  in  May  would  have  been 
clear,  and  by  August  flocks  and 
herds  graze  within  a  mile  of  Si  Kar- 
ram's  shrine.  We  nowhere  saw 
any  glaciers  ;  and  of  living  things, 
only  the  distant  cry  of  the  snow- 
pheasant  was  heard,  and  we  some- 
times saw  the  footmarks  of  ibex 
and  bears,  but  not  the  animals. 
Game  is  wonderfully  scarce — the 
hill- slopes  and  forests  tenantless 
except  during  the  hotter  months, 
when  the  sheep  and  cattle  graze  on 
the  abundant  grass. 

A  very  small  strip  of  the  country 
between  Gandamuk  and  the  Khy- 
ber alone  remained  unsurveyed, 
and  we  were  now  ordered  to  march 
through  and  survey  it — an  escort 
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of  60  Lancers  under  a  British  offi- 
cer, and  an  officer  of  the  Ameer's, 
being  told  off  to  accompany  us. 
When  first  we  appeared  near  the 
villages  of  Azam,  the  people  began 
hastily  to  arm  themselves,  as  if  with 
hostile  intentions,  determined  to 
oppose  the  raising  of  their  purdah  ; 
but  when  Mahomed  Shahgassi,  the 
Ameer's  officer,  rode  forward  and 
explained  that  we  were  there  with 
the  Ameer's  consent,  they  put  away 
their  arms,  and  were  friendly  at 
once.  At  night  we  put  up  in  the 
forts,  and  were  made  extremely  com- 
fortable. The  Shahgassi  had  been 
one  of  the  officers  told  off  to  attend 
the  Russian  Embassy  in  Cabul, 
and  had  been  with  them  at  Tash- 
kend,  and  he  now  drew  very  un- 
favourable comparisons.  When  we 
objected  to  putting  up  in  the  forts, 
if,  by  doing  so,  we  had  to  turn  the 
women  and  children  out,  he  said  a 
Russian  officer  would  have  probably 
been  delighted  to  see  these  put  to 
inconvenience,  or,  at  any  rate,  would 
never  have  thought  of  inconven- 
iencing himself  for  them.  He 
specially  commented  on  their  un- 
civil treatment  of  all  who  came 
near  them, — "  Speaking  to  the 
officers  and  respectable  residents 
in  the  same  insulting  and  impe- 
rious tone  they  used  to  servants 
and  criminals;  putting  up  in  the 
Musjids ;  not  paying  for  provisions ; 


and    some    not    over-veracious  in 
their  statements." 

He  remarked,  among  other  things, 
on  the  fact  that  when  Ameer  Yakoob 
Khan  visited  the  British  camp, 
even  the  soldiers  not  on  duty  stood 
up  as  he  passed :  and  respectfully 
saluted  him.  This  seemed  to  im- 
press him  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  Ameer  very  favourably.  As  to 
our  paying  for  provisions  from  the 
villages,  he  remarked  that  we  had 
paid  so  high  for  everything  that 
the  people  would  never  be  content 
to  take  the  old  normal  price  again ; 
also  dwelt  very  strongly  on  the 
fact  of  not  a  single  outrage  having 
been  committed  on  the  women 
throughout  the  occupation  by  either 
officers  or  men,  British  or  native, 
"Never,"  said  he  and  others  to 
whom  we  spoke,  "  have  we  seen  an 
army  at  once  so  powerful  and  so 
courteous  and  quiet ;  it  is  no  won- 
der you  can  march  them  to  the  ends 
of  the  world."  Nor  must  it  be  sup- 
posed that  they  spoke  thus  from 
mere  fear  or  courtesy;  they  per- 
fectly well  understood  that  we  held 
no  high  position  in  the  force,  either 
military  or  political ;  and  talked  on 
that  and  all  other  subjects  with  ex- 
treme freedom,  not  hesitating  to 
express  adverse  opinions  when  in- 
clined to  do  so — as  when  speaking 
of  the  first  Cabul  war  and  its  causes 
and  consequences,  for  instance. 
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NEARLY  half  of  the  interval  be- 
tween last  session  and  the  next  has 
passed,  and  the  result  of  the  autumn 
discussions  admits  of  no  doubt 
whatever.  An  unusual  interest  has 
attached  to  the  speeches  of  the 
niDre  prominent  politicians,  for  they 
serve  to  disclose  the  issues  which 
will  be  formally  presented  to  the 
electors  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
present  Parliament.  From  those 
speeches  it  seems  to  be  quite  clear, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  views  of 
the  titular  chiefs  of  the  Opposition, 
a] id  whatever  may  have  been  the 
pDlicy  of  the  Liberal  party  under 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  character 
o:  the  support  tendered  by  a  large 
portion  of  that  party  in  Parliament 
aad  the  country  to  the  policy  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  more  ener- 
getic of  its  members  are  resolved 
to  seek  from  the  constituencies  a 
sweeping  condemnation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  whole 
course  of  the  recent  foreign  policy 
of  the  country.  The  views  of  Mr 
( Gladstone  are  in  the  ascendant. 
The  issues  at  the  next  election  are 
I  eing  shaped  by  him,  and  expressed 
in  the  very  spirit  which  he  has 
\ainly  endeavoured  to  infuse  during 
the  progress  of  that  policy.  It  is 
round  his  standard  that  the  Liberal 
party  appears  to  be  rallying ;  it  is 
from  Midlothian,  and  not  from 
North  Lancashire,  that  the  ensuing 
campaign  will  derive  its  aims  and 
fpirit.  » 

Upon  the  prudence  of  this  plan  of 
( tperations  we  will  forbear  observa- 
tion. It  is  no  business  of  ours  to 
estimate  its  wisdom,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  sound  Opposition  tactics. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
issue  is  a  broad  one,  clearly  raised, 
and  momentous  in  its  character. 
Further  than  that,  it  is  a  perfectly 


honest  and  straightforward  course 
that  the  Opposition  is  adopting. 
When  we  recall  the  history  of  the  last 
four  years — the  manner  in  which,  at 
the  very  crisis  when  the  schemes 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  were  ripening 
into  active  and  open  aggression,  it 
was  sought  to  throw  the  whole 
force  of  public  opinion  on  the  side 
of  the  aggressors  and  against  the 
Ministers  of  the  English  Crown, 
the  persistent  sympathy  for  Russia 
and  hostility  to  Turkey,  the  invec- 
tives against  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
and  all  who  appealed  to  it,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
the  opposition  to  all  resistance  to 
Russia  even  when  her  army  was  at 
the  gates  of  Constantinople  and 
the  lines  of  Bulair,  the  anxiety  to 
go  into  Congress  upon  the  Russian 
terms,  and  the  denunciation  of 
every  provision  in  the  Treaty  which 
served  to  limit  her  encroachments 
and  cancel  her  successes, — we  feel 
that  for  the  Liberal  party  to  have 
shrunk  from  submitting  their 
conduct  to  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
stituencies would  have  been  an  act 
of  political  cowardice  which,  for  all 
time,  would  have  stamped  them 
with  infamy  and  treachery.  More- 
over, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for 
one  moment  that  they  had  any 
option  in  the  matter.  It  is  in  vain 
to  say  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
party  out  of  doors  disapproved  the 
manoeuvres  of  their  more  active  re- 
presentatives, or  that  Lords  Gran- 
ville  and  Hartington  exhibited 
more  prudence,  or  that  the  Govern- 
ment majorities  were  successively 
increased  from  50  to  upwards  of 
130  by  the  steady  support  of  in- 
fluential members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  fact  is  that,  whether  by  their 
misfortune  or  their  fault,  the  Lib- 
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eral  party  has,  through  the  delib- 
erate and  persistent  action  of  its 
more  energetic  and  determined 
representatives,  identified  itself 
throughout  the  past  four  years 
with  a  policy  of  encouraging  Rus- 
sian aggression,  of  violating  treaties, 
of  abandoning  the  protection  of 
British  interests  whether  in  Europe 
or  in  Asia.  It  has  done  so,  loudly 
and  defiantly,  in  marked  contrast 
to  its  policy  and  conduct  when 
under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  and  to  an  extent  which, 
in  1876,  rendered  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  inevitable,  and  in 
1878  encouraged  Russia  to  go  to 
the  full  length  of  hostility  to  Great 
Britain,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
short  of  actual  war.  If  the  Liberal 
party  had,  after  a  course  of  political 
conduct  which  defies  description 
and  confounds  all  criticism,  shrunk 
from  submitting  it  to  the  judgment 
of  the  country,  on  the  vain  plea 
that,  as  it  was  disapproved  by  their 
responsible  leaders,  and  baffled  by 
a  considerable  section  of  them- 
selves, they  were  not,  as  a  party, 
politically  responsible,  their  oppon- 
ents would  never  have  permitted 
the  humiliating  retreat.  The  time 
is  fast  approaching  when  they  must 
either  voluntarily  face  the  conse- 
quences of  their  conduct,  or  submit 
to  be  dragged  before  the  electors 
as  culprits  to  be  condemned.  The 
momentous  issue  which  must  be 
decided  is,  whether  a  political 
party  shall,  in  office,  bind  the 
country  by  solemn  treaty  under 
certain  definite  obligations  to  all 
Europe,  and  in  Opposition,  for 
party  purposes,  baffle  and  denounce 
their  fulfilment;  whether  it  shall, 
in  office,  expend  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  country  in  vindica- 
tion of  a  policy  of  resistance  to 
Russian  aggression,  and  in  Opposi- 
tion, for  party  purposes,  demand 
the  reversal  of  that  policy,  and  not 
merely  thwart  and  hinder  the  Min- 


isters of  their  own  country,  but 
actually  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  very  schemes  on  the  part  of 
Russian  statesmen  which  they  had 
themselves  previously  gone  to  war 
to  resist.  That  issue  stands  in  the 
very  forefront  of  those  which  have 
to  be  disposed  of,  and  the  Liberal 
party  is  too  closely  identified  with 
those  who  have  assumed  to  repre- 
sent it  to  be  able  to  escape  the 
consequences.  The  next  issue  is 
whether  a  Government  which,  in 
spite  of  the  most  overwhelming 
obstacles  placed  in  its  path  both  at 
home  and  abroad — in  spite  of  the 
complete  victory  of  the  Russian 
armies  in  a  Avar  urged  on  by  the 
English  Opposition, — nevertheless 
dissolved  the  alliance  and  baffled 
the  projects  of  the  Three  Emperors, 
compelled  the  submission  of  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  to  a  con- 
gress, replaced  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
by  that  of  Berlin,  which  reduced 
the  fruits  of  Russian  victory,  re- 
constituted South  -  east  Europe, 
placed  Austria  across  the  path  of 
Russia,  and  provided  for  the  better 
government  of  the  provinces,  does 
or  does  not  deserve  well  of  the 
country.  War  has  been  honour- 
ably averted,  and  the  European 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  reconsti- 
tuted, with  better  guarantees  for 
tranquillity  within  and  without 
than  have  ever  before  existed. 
The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  whatever 
critics  may  say,  remains  the  charter 
of  European  policy,  the  document 
to  which  all  nations  appeal  as  the 
foundation  of  their  international 
right  in  the  East,  which  Russia  is 
powerless  to  elude,  and  every  one 
of  the  signatory  Powers  is  deter- 
mined should  be  preserved  com- 
plete and  inviolate. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  English  public  will  ever  delib- 
erately sanction  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting a  Parliamentary  Opposition 
which  we  have  witnessed  during 
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the  last  four  years.  It  is  a  scandal 
and  reproach  to  free  institutions,  to 
the  very  system  itself  of  Parlia- 
mentary government,  that  such 
conduct  should  have  been  practi- 
cable. If  any  influential  members 
of  the  Liberal  party  had  come  to 
the  matured  conclusion  that  the 
policy  of  the  Foreign  Office  for  the 
last  fifty  years  ought  to  be  reversed, 
and  that  our  interests  in  the  East, 
the  safety  of  Constantinople,  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
the  existing  regulation  of  the  Straits, 
were  no  longer  worth  the  risk  and 
effort  of  vindicating  them,  it  was 
at  all  times  in  their  power  to 
submit  that  view  of  public  policy 
for  the  consideration  and  decision 
of  Parliament.  They  perpetually 
shrank  from  that  course, — partly 
because  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
the  support  of  a  sufficient  section 
of  their  own  party — partly  because, 
under  any  circumstances,  they 
would  necessarily  have  been  in  a 
minority.  Accordingly,  from  first 
to  last,  during  a  crisis  of  no  ordi- 
nary duration  and  magnitude,  ques- 
tions involving  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate  considerations  of  our 
rights  and  duties  in  reference  to 
other  countries,  and  in  reference  to 
the  future  security  of  the  empire, 
were  tossed  about  from  platform  to 
platform,  and  from  one  meeting  of 
political  fanatics  to  another,  till 
there  was  hardly  a  suggestion,  how- 
ever wild  and  absurd,  which  had 
not  some  unanimous  resolution  of  a 
"  great  and  important "  meeting  in 
its  favour.  It  was  during  the 
autumn  of  1876  that  the  Eussian 
Government  entered  upon  the  course 
which  inevitably  tended  to  war. 
When  the  Conference  opened  at 
Constantinople,  preparations  for 
invasion  and  defence  had  gone  too 
far  to  be  stayed.  The  English 
public  rapidly  recovered  its  com- 
posure when  it  witnessed  the  con- 
sequences of  its  temporary  frenzy. 
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The  authors  of  the  tumult  endeav 
oured  to  excuse  themselves  in 
laboured  speeches  to  a  packed 
Conference  at  St  James's  Hall  ; 
but  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
not  a  voice  was  raised  or  a  resolu- 
tion moved  in  their  favour,  or  on 
behalf  of  the  conduct  which  they 
had  adopted,  or  the  policy  which 
they  had  announced.  Though  bent 
upon  the  extinction  of  the  Turkish 
empire — upon  wringing  the  neck  of 
its  power,  as  they  called  it,  on  the 
Bosphorus, — and  averse  to  the  vin- 
dication of  British  interests  as  a  base 
and  selfish  expedient,  they  never 
brought  the  policy  of  conditional 
neutrality,  with  its  clear  statement 
of  such  interests  as  must  not  be 
infringed,  to  the  test  of  Parliament- 
ary debate  and  decision.  When  at 
last  the  fleet  was  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople, the  vote  of  credit  moved, 
the  reserves  called  out,  and  Indian 
troops  brought  to  Malta,  though 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  jeopar- 
dised every  interest  which  the 
Crimean  war  had  been  fought  to 
maintain,  though  the  establishment 
of  Russian  power  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Turkish  empire  menaced  every 
interest  which  we  held  sacred, 
lowered  our  reputation,  and  was 
fraught  with  imminent  danger  to 
our  empire  in  the  East, — every  step 
which  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
in  the  execution  of  their  bounden 
duty,  took  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  the  country  was  opposed  and 
denounced  with  every  exaggeration 
of  abuse  and  denunciation.  If  they 
insisted  on  Russia  submitting  her 
whole  treaty,  and  not  merely  such 
parts  as  she  chose,  to  the  Con- 
gress, they  were  condemned  for 
seeking  a  mere  diplomatic  victory, 
regardless  of  the  risk  of  war. 
When  at  last  the  Treaty  was 
concluded,  and  Europe  had  unani- 
mously decreed,  at  the  instance  of 
England,  that  Russia  should  with- 
draw her  troops  from  Turkish  soil,. 
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and  that  Turkey  should  be  recon- 
stituted and  reformed,  and  had  prac- 
tically arranged  that  for  the  future 
Austria,  backed  by  Germany,  should 
defend  the  Danube,  and  England 
should  guard  the  Asiatic  frontier, 
the  signal  triumph  of  this  country 
was  for  a  time  drowned  in  a  perfect 
deluge  of  reproaches,  that  liberty, 
forsooth,  had  been  betrayed,  and 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
could  never  be  accomplished.  One 
by  one  they  have  been  accomplished, 
and  then  the  cry  is  changed.  The 
Treaty  was  only  the  San  Stefano 
Convention  in  another  form;  it 
settles  nothing,  and  is  a  sham  in 
all  its  parts. 

Such  has  been  the  course  of  Op- 
position tactics ;  and  this  haphazard 
style  of  conducting  party  warfare  is 
supposed  to  be  worthy  of  the  name 
of  statesmanship,  and  entitled  to 
the  confidence  and  approval  of  the 
country.  Precisely  the  same  course 
has  been  pursued  with  regard  to 
Affghanistan.  In  spite  of  uncon- 
tradicted  evidence  of  Shere  Ali's  en- 
mity and  Russian  military  designs 
in  those  regions,  admitted  to  have 
been  on  the  eve  of  execution,  but 
countermanded  when  the  Treaty  was 
signed — in  spite  of  invitations  from 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  others 
of  their  own  party,  to  state  what 
possible  alternative  was  open,- — the 
managers  of  party  warfare  filled 
the  air  with  their  denunciation  of 
any  step  being  taken  to  strengthen 
the  Indian  frontier,  and  our  hold 
on  Afghanistan,  and  with  their 
prophecies  of  impending  disaster. 
In  a  few  short  months  the  Treaty 
of  Gandamak  confuted  these  de- 
nunciations and  prophecies.  A 
cruel  massacre  of  our  Envoy  and 
his  suite  at  Cabul  came  like  a  god- 
send to  the  Opposition.  Instantly 
the  cry  was  raised  of  the  whole 
Affghan  race  having  risen  in  arms  ; 
of  overwhelming  difficulties  con- 
fronting the  Government;  of  a  prob- 
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able  rising  throughout  the  whole 
Indian  empire  to  throw  off  the 
dominion  of  the  Queen.  Again  a 
quick  and  burning  disappointment 
comes,  and  the  army  of  the  Indian 
Government,  with  the  Ameer  in 
their  train,  is  seen  speedily  and 
triumphantly  marching  to  the  sup- 
pression of  a  local  emeute,  and  the 
punishment  of  a  lawless  murder. 
JS"o  doubt  the  position  is  still  one 
of  difficulty  and  perplexity.  The 
question  is  settled  whether  England 
or  Russia  should  dominate  in  Aff- 
ghanistan, and  whether  the  military 
passes  should  be  controlled  by  our- 
selves or  our  enemies.  We  have,  so 
far,  gained  a  victory  which  was  indis- 
pensable to  our  security  ;  and  if  its 
consequences  involve  a  considerable 
increase  to  our  responsibilities,  even 
the  necessity  of  supervising  the 
government  of  the  country,  we 
must  accept  them  as  inevitable. 

We  defy  any  one  to  produce  the 
slightest  parallel  to  this  conduct 
since  the  completion  of  parliamen- 
tary supremacy  in  1832.  If  we  go 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Peninsular 
war  and  the  aspirations  of  the  then 
Liberal  Opposition,  that  Wellington 
and  his  troops  might  be  driven  into 
the  sea,  we  feel  that  we  are  under 
a  different  climate  of  political  mo- 
rality, and  that,  at  that  time,  the 
power  of  public  opinion  being  less, 
the  responsibility  of  public  men  was 
proportionately  decreased.  Violent 
language  might  possibly  be  excused 
as  the  only  mode  of  gaining  atten- 
tion to  moderate  sentiments.  But 
in  these  days  of  household  suffrage, 
cheap  newspapers,  and  incessant 
public  meetings,  a  responsibility 
devolves  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  only  second  to  that 
which  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
incur.  It  is  perfectly  intolerable, 
and  the  constituencies  must  be 
appealed  to  on  the  subject,  that 
when  Parliament  and  the  nation 
have  deliberately  decided  to  pursue 
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the  traditional  policy  of  the  country, 
and  abide  "by  the  treaties  which 
hf,ve  been  made,  any  considerable 
knot  of  politicians,  whilst  shrinking 
from  parliamentary  action,  should 
do  all  in  their  power  to  impede  the 
action  of  the  Executive,  encourage 
the  designs  of  the  hostile  rivals  of 
tt.eir  country,  and  excite  the  utmost 
antipathy  to  our  allies.  The  per- 
ni  cious  consequences  of  their  action 
hnve  been  thus  described  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  the  accusation  must 
bo  dealt  with  at  the  next  election : — 

"  It  has  much  increased  our  difficul- 
ties  that  we  have  always  had  beside 
us  those  who  seemed  to  be  qualified, 
bjr  possession  in  former  times  of  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  speak,  who 
were  speaking  against  the  recorded 
majorities  of  Parliament,  but  yet  who 
announced  boldly  and  loudly,  and 
\uth  a  pertinacity  which  conveyed 
some  amount  of  belief  to  foreign 
Powers,  that  we,  in  taking  the  course 
which  we  did  take,  were  not  repre- 
senting the  true  feelings  of  the  English 
people.  The  repeated  decisions  of 
Parliament  showed  that  that  boast 
was  untrue.  But  it  was  made  loudly 
eaough,  and  long  enough,  at  a  time 
•when  Parliament  could  not  speak,  to 
plunge  Europe  into  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  to  surround  this  country 
with  innumerable  difficulties." 

As  the  time  of  the  next  general 
election  approaches,  we  may  expect 
to  see  more  than  one  attempted  vin- 
dication of  recent  tactics  put  for- 
ward under  cover  of  denouncing 
tlie  Ministry,  its  foreign  policy,  and 
its  taxation.  Sir  William  Har- 
court  has  been  recently  paying  the 
oratorical  price  for  some  compli- 
rientary  dinners.  If  the  dinners 
were  worth  the  price,  they  must 
lave  been  uncommonly  good.  But 
vhen  the  jingle  of  epigram,  allitera- 
tion, and  wit  has  ceased,  and  we 
endeavour  to  recall  what  we  have 
lead  or  heard,  it  is  only  the  old 
lale  that  everything  has  tended 
to  delusion  and  disaster,  and  that 
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nothing  will  be  properly  managed 
till  the  speaker  and  his  friends  are 
placed  in  office.  The  strains  are  as 
monotonous  as  those  of  an  Italian 
organ-grinder.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  deal  with  the  effect  on  modern 
politics,  first  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  next  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war, 
or  to  demonstrate  what,  in  the 
speaker's  opinion,  was  the  true 
mode  of  dealing  with  it.  The 
absurd  assumption  is  made  that 
the  English  Government  created 
all  the  difficulties  for  the  purpose 
of  having  them  to  cope  with,  so 
as  to  draw  off  attention  from  do- 
mestic affairs.  One  after  the  other, 
the  Liberal  orators  of  the  recess 
recount  their  denunciations  of  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  in  the  set- 
tlement which  all  Europe  has  ar- 
rived at  of  the  difficult  and  em- 
barrassing position  created  by  tne 
recent  war.  Granted  that  diffi- 
culties survive  the  settlement,  that 
its  provisions  are  not  all  as  suc- 
cessful as  one  or  other  of  the 
signatory  Powers  might  desire,  is 
there  any  attempt  made  to  show 
that  as  a  settlement  it  is  not  ac- 
cepted; that  it  does  not  provide 
within  its  four  corners  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  to  solve,  and  do 
solve,  every  difficulty  that  arises; 
that  Russia  is  able  to  elude  it ;  thai 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria  have 
not  all  of  them  been  determined  to 
have  it  carried  out  and  upheld  for 
the  future  as  the  public'  law  of 
Europe ;  that  Great  Britain  herself 
is  not,  in  consequence  of  that  treaty, 
everywhere  honoured  abroad  as  the 
arbiter  of  European  destiny,  and 
the  vindicator  of  European  order 
and  peace?  It  is  precisely  the 
same  with  regard  to  Affghanistan. 
It  is  assumed  that  we  went  there 
of  our  own  freewill  and  pleasure, 
without  any  constraining  motive 
on  behalf  of  the  public  safety.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  throw  up  the  hat 
and  point  triumphantly  to  the  un- 
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doubted  fact  that  Sir  Louis  Cavag- 
nari  was  brutally  murdered.  But 
no  attempt  whatever  is  made  to 
show  that  if  we  had  not  moved, 
the  Russians  would  not  have  esta- 
blished their  mission  at  Cabul, 
and  in  time  have  menaced  from 
behind  the  Indus  the  tranquillity  of 
our  whole  Indian  population.  The 
perpetual  reiteration  of  attacks  of 
this  kind  works  its  own  punish- 
ment. Men  cannot  run  about  the 
country  denouncing  every  recent 
transaction  in  foreign  affairs,  as  the 
result  of  caprice  and  folly,  inevit- 
ably tending  to  national  disaster, 
without  eventually  landing  them- 
selves or  their  followers  in  a  definite 
proposition  to  undo  such  transac- 
tions at  the  first  opportunity,  and 
retrace  every  step  which  has  been 
taken.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
even  Sir  "W.  Harcourt's  adroit  ora- 
tions have  everywhere  received  that 
construction.  The  extravagant  im- 
putations of  folly,  wickedness,  and 
desperate  rashness  to  a  particular 
course  of  conduct,  inevitably  lead 
sooner  or  later  to  a  plain  proposal 
to  reverse  it.  There  is  Mr  Chamber- 
lain, for  instance,  the  hot-headed 
and  hot-tempered  gentleman  from 
Birmingham,  already  with  his  en- 
thusiastic inexperience  making  him- 
self the  spokesman  of  thoughts 
which  are  the  necessary  but  by  no 
means  the  welcome  result  of  Opposi- 
tion invectives.  This  is  the  latest 
proposal  .of  Birmingham  political 
wisdom  :  "Amongst  other  things  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  undo  as  far 
as  possible  the  mischievous  policy  of 
the  present  Government,  and  to  re- 
pair the  past,  wherever  reparation 
was  practicable.  He  thought  they 
could  withdraw  from  their  absurd 
and  ridiculous  undertaking  to  defend 
Asia  Minor,  give  up  the  useless  and 
absurd  possession  of  Cyprus,  and 
abandon  the  idea  of  maintaining 
a  permanent  Resident  at  Cabul. 
That  was  the  policy  which  had 
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been  sketched  in  the  speeches  of 
the  Liberal  leaders."  Mr  Cham- 
berlain is  quite  right  in  this  last 
sentence.  That  is,  in  literal  truth, 
the  only  policy  which  has  been  so 
sketched.  It  is  the  logical  result 
of  their  speeches  and  their  un- 
measured invectives.  But  whether 
or  not  they  will  thank  Mr  Cham- 
berlain for  stating  that  result  in 
such  singularly  plain  and  uncom- 
promising language  is  quite  another 
matter.  It  is  one  thing  to  go  to 
the  country  with  a  general  and 
obscure  charge  of  incompetence 
against  an  Administration  which 
has  already  passed  the  average  term 
of  the  duration  of  British  Ministries, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  submit 
to  the  country  a  definite  proposal 
to  reverse  a  policy  which  has  been, 
with  singular  persistency  of  support, 
deliberately  and  for  years  pursued, 
and  to  withdraw  from  positions 
which  are  essential  to  that  policy. 
Mr  Chamberlain  is  perfectly  right, 
that  this  latter  proposal  is  implied 
in  all  the  Opposition  speeches  of 
the  recess,  although  the  authors  of 
those  speeches  doubtless  read  with 
dismay  the  maladroit  explicitness 
with  which  he  has  formulated  the 
inevitable  inferences.  Hardly  was 
the  proposal  reduced  to  definite 
terms  than  Mr  Childers  came  for- 
ward to  disavow  it  at  Pontefract. 
But  he  may  rest  assured  that  his 
task,  having  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  accom- 
plish it,  is  quite  in  vain.  The 
rank  and  file  of  his  party  will  draw 
the  inevitable  inference,  that  when 
he  talks  of  the  recent  enormous  and 
unnecessary  increase  to  our  respon- 
sibilities, the  prudent  and  states- 
manlike course  is  that  those  who 
regard  them  as  unnecessary  should 
do  their  best  to  get  rid  of  them 
whenever  the  power  and  the  op- 
portunity arise.  The  prudent  sav- 
ing clause  under  which  Mr  Childers 
finds  shelter  will  escape  the  notice 
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of  ardent  politicians  like  the  men 
of  Birmingham  with  Mr  Chamber- 
lain at  their  head,  who  do  not  un- 
derstand unsparing  denunciations 
followed  by  a  timid  acquiescence. 
"  JS~ot  that  we  of  the  Liberal 
party,"  says  Mr  Childers,  "could 
either  ignore  or  repudiate  those  re- 
sponsibilities," however  enormous 
o:'  unnecessary  they  may  be.  Why 
not  1  The  reason  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. "Mr  Fox  had  resisted  to 
the  utmost  the  policy  of  the  French 
war,  but  there  was  no  more  patriotic 
Foreign  Minister  than  Mr  Fox  in 
t  ae  Government  of  All  the  Talents." 
In  other  words,  so  long  as  a  Liberal 
statesman  is  patriotic  in  office,  it 
natters  not  how  unscrupulous  he 
is  in  Opposition.  And  moreover, 
adds  Mr  Childers,  with  a  charming 
irarivete,  which  shows  how  lame  and 
impotent  in  reality  is  his  repudia- 
tion of  the  desperate  policy  in  which 
his  colleagues  have  landed  them- 
selves, "  we  shall  know  how  to 
apply  our  principles  to  what  we 
may  inherit,  hard  and  difficult  as 
Ihetask  may  be."  In  other  words, 
if  the  Liberals  regain  office,  it  will 
be  an  open  question  whether  they 
should  resolutely  abandon  or  feebly 
maintain  our  recent  acquisitions 
and  engagements.  It  is  by  no 
neans  clear  that  that  question  will 
:iot  seriously  divide  them  even  in 
Opposition.  We  have  yet  to  hear 
vvhat  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr 
Gladstone  have  got  to  say  upon 
she  subject.  And  Mr  Childers  at 
Knottingley  was  forced  to  admit 
ahat  he  had  been  taken  to  task  by 
•'  more  than  one  real  friend,"  who 
had  apparently  called  upon  him  to 
explain  his  partial  repudiation  of 
Mr  Chamberlain's  language.  He 
accordingly  did  so  : — 

"  I  said  that  no  Liberal  statesman 
could  ignore  or  repudiate  responsibili- 
ties incurred  by  their  predecessors 
with  the  approval  of  Parliament. 
Would  I,  I  am  asked,  do  my  best,  as 


far  as  it  could  be  done  honourably,  to 
extricate  England  from  dangerous  per- 
plexities in  which  she  had  not  been 
irretrievably  involved?  Of  course  I 
would  concur  in  such  a  policy." 

If  all  this  does  not  betray  divided 
counsels  upon  a  subject  which  in- 
volves the  honour  of  the  Crown 
and  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  there 
is  no  meaning  in  words.  It  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  an  obviously 
insincere  agitation  against  our  re- 
cent foreign  policy.  Before  the 
Liberals  can  assume  office,  they 
must  not  merely  have  a  majority 
large  enough  to  set  the  Home 
Rulers  at  defiance,  but  they  must 
make  up  their  minds  whether  they 
will  adhere  to  their  Anti-national 
policy  or  consent  to  drop  it  as 
shortsighted  and  mischievous. 

We  feel  tolerably  confident  that 
the  country  will  spare  them  the 
necessity  of  making  up  their  minds. 
A  more  despicable  position  for 
Britain  to  assume  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  and  the  world,  than  would 
be  involved  in  the  recall  of  those 
men  to  power,  can  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined. The  course  which  this  coun- 
try has  recently  taken  has  been  too 
decided,  and  fraught  with  conse- 
quences far  too  serious  to  ourselves 
and  to  other  Powers,  to  admit  of 
being  either  suddenly  retraced  or 
upheld  in  a  wavering  and  uncertain 
spirit.  The  peace  of  Europe  de- 
pends upon  the  maintenance  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin :  Russia  has 
honourably  fulfilled  it ;  and  every 
Power  which  is  anxious  for  peace 
avows  its  determination  to  abide 
by  it.  The  spirit  in  which  the 
Powers  approach  the  settlement  of 
Berlin  is  that  expressed  the  other 
day  by  Baron  Haymerle,  the  new 
Austrian  Minister,  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  his  country  abroad.  "  The 
Congress  of  Berlin  has  consecrated 
the  good  understanding  amongst 
the  Powers.  To  maintain  this 
understanding — to  consolidate  the 
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political  condition  it  has  created 
in  the  East — to  advance  the  pacifi- 
cation to  the  re-establishment  of 
peace — to  give  security  to  industry 
and  commerce, — appears  to  me  one 
of  the  noblest  tasks,  and  I  deem  it 
my  first  duty  to  labour  to  that  end 
with  all  my  power."  That  is  the 
spirit  in  which  England's  allies 
co-operate  in  their  combined  un- 
dertaking. For  England,  the 
main  author  of  that  Treaty,  the 
reconstructor  of  the  peace  and  in- 
ternational rights  of  Europe,  to 
recall  to  office  men  who  have 'spent 
their  whole  energies  in  denouncing 
that  Treaty — in  vilifying  its  pro- 
visions and  its  authors,  and  in  de- 
monstrating that  it  is  hostile  to 
liberty,  and  favourable  to  the  worst 
excesses  of  misgovernment — would 
be  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  abroad, 
and  to  inspire  the  utmost  distrust  of 
English  steadiness  and  good  faith. 
To  replace  in  office  men  who  de- 
nounce the  Anglo-Turkish  Conven- 
tion— who  proclaim  their  wish  and 
intention  to  withdraw  from  Cyprus 
— who  are  perpetually  reiterating 
their  belief  that  the  recent  forward 
movement  in  Affghanistan  is  un- 
necessary, and  sure  to  be  attended 
with  military  as  well  as  political 
disasters, — would  be  tantamount  to 
proclaiming  to  Russia,  to  Turkey, 
to  every  native  power  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, Armenia,  Central  Asia,  and 
India,  that  henceforth  masterly  in- 
activity will  prevail,  and  that  the 
energy  which  guards  and  commands 
the  future  is  the  exclusive  charac- 
teristic of  the  Eussian  empire. 

It  is  well  that  the  country  should 
be  summoned  to  estimate  fully  the 
consequences  of  any  such  change  in 
its  policy,  as  it  will  be  directly  or 
indirectly  invited  by  the  Liberal 
party  to  enforce  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. The  past  may  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Whether  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  is  only  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  in  disguise,  is  an  issue  too 
ridiculous  to  discuss.  If  it  be  so, 
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why  did  the  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  the  San  Stefano  arrangement  in 
this  country  denounce  the  stipula- 
tions at  Bsrlin,  and  repeatedly  pre- 
dict their  inevitable  failure  1  Why 
do  the  Kussian  press  and  public, 
which  exulted  over  the  one,  inveigh 
against  the  other  as  a  national 
humiliation,  and  the  reversal  of 
their  great  military  successes  1  Why 
do  they  vainly  seek  to  revenge  them- 
selves upon  Germany  by  an  alliance 
with  France  ?  Why  does  Germany, 
in  consequence,  draw  closer  its  alli- 
ance with  Austria,  in  vindication  of 
the  arrangement  made  at  Berlin  ? 
The  history  of  the  last  eighteen 
months  is  the  history  of  all  Europe 
awakening  to  the  perils  of  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  with  its  big 
Bulgaria,  its  Eussian  predominance 
over  Constantinople,  Adrianople, 
and  Salonica,  the^Egean  Sea,  and  the 
Black  Sea ;  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  Great  Britain,  resolving  to  cancel 
them  once  and  for  ever.  England 
took  the  leading  part  in  thrusting 
Eussia  back  from  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople behind  the  Balkans; 
Austria  stepped  in  and  constituted 
herself  the  guardian  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Balkans ;  and  Germany  is 
not  behindhand  in  according  to 
Austria  her  alliance  and  support. 
The  critical  moment  in  the  great 
diplomatic  struggle  was  the  moment 
when  Eussia  was  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  she  would  face  the 
consequences  of  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  or  evacuate  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan.  At  that  crisis  it  is 
to  the  lasting  honour  of  the  British 
plenipotentiaries  that  they  firmly 
adhered  to  a  demand  which  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  entitled  them  to 
make,  and  the  vital  interests  of 
this  country  required  them  to  en- 
force. Further  than  that,  they 
had  previously  demonstrated,  by 
their  naval  and  military  prepara- 
tions, their  determination  that  that 
demand  should  be  complied  with. 
Forethought  and  firmness  saved 
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tlis  country  and  Europe  from  the 
sanguinary  consequences  of  a  de- 
vastating war,  which  the  slightest 
symptom  of  weakness  or  vacillation 
0:1  the  part  of  our  plenipotentiaries 
would  have  rendered  inevitable. 
The  imperial  accomplices  in  the 
Triple  Alliance,  however,  them- 
selves debarred  from  sharing  in 
this  resolute  resistance,  gladly  wel- 
comed its  results,  and  cordially 
a  3cept  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  as  can- 
C3lling  all  former  agreements  and 
understandings  and  combinations 
vhich  the  anarchical  condition  of 
Europe,  during  the  eclipse  of 
English  influence,  had  rendered 
essential  to  their  safety.  There 
Las  rarely  been  a  more  striking  in- 
stance of  the  disappearance  of  diffi- 
t  ulties  and  dangers  when  manfully 
lesisted.  From  the  hour  when 
Russia  yielded,  Europe  rallied  to 
1  he  vindication  of  her  treaties ;  and 
t\o  long  as  this  country  firmly  in- 
sists on  the  resettlement  at  Berlin 
being  maintained  inviolate,  she 
will  find  herself  supported  by  the 
Powers,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Continent  preserved. 

The  burden  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt's 
speeches  was,  that  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  had  settled  nothing,  as  he 
and  others  had  all  along  predicted  ; 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  sham 
and  a  delusion;  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish Ministry  is  responsible  for  dis- 
turbances abroad  and  unnecessary 
expenditure  at  home.  If  there  is 
any  substantial  truth  in  that  view, 
it  is  well  that  it  should  lose  nothing 
in  the  skill  and  vigour  with  which 
it  is  presented.  The  materials  at 
hand  were  few  and  scanty,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  had  the 
advantage  of  being  wrought  up  with 
considerable  rhetorical  skill,  and 
without  bitterness.  We  observe 
that  less  competent  speakers,  whilst 
recently  addressing  some  Scotch 
audiences,  have  betrayed  an  amount 
of  irritation  and  petty  spite,  which 
suggest  that  they  should  abandon 


the  public  discussion  of  politics  to 
more  masculine  minds.  No  doubt 
the  task  which  they  have  under- 
taken requires  the  patience  of  Sisy- 
phus himself.  As  soon  as  they 
have  laboriously  rolled  the  stone  of 
their  ponderous  criticism  uphill,  a 
plain  unadorned  statement  of  con- 
spicuous historical  facts,  of  events 
of  such  magnitude  that  they  cannot 
be  more  than  temporarily  obscured 
by  the  utmost  efforts  of  party,  dis- 
misses it,  to  disappear  in  the  abyss. 
The  prolonged  vituperation  of  the 
recess  was  answered  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury himself  at  Manchester — that 
great  stronghold  of  Lancashire  Con- 
servatism, whose  vast  assemblage 
poured  forth  to  express  confidence 
in  the  Government,  and  to  support 
the  honour  of  the  country.  A  mere 
statement  of  the  plain  facts  of  the 
case  was  all  that  was  necessary. 
The  Foreign  Secretary  simply  took 
his  own  circular  of  1st  April  1878 
— the  celebrated  instrument  of  in- 
dictment against  the  provisions 
of  San  Stefano — and  contrasted  it, 
not  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
which,  it  is  said,  is  a  sham,  and 
whose  failure  was  persistently  pre- 
dicted, but  with  what  has  been 
actually  done  under  that  Treaty  and 
is  now  accomplished  fact.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer.  There  are  the  Rus- 
sian terms  after  a  successful  war, 
the  English  objections  to  them,  the 
complete  abrogation  of  those  terms, 
the  unanimous  determination  of 
Europe  to  abide  by  the  established 
settlement.  Can  any  policy  be 
more  successful,  or  any  states- 
manship more  triumphant?  The 
Circular  denounced  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
and  declared  their  combined  effect 
to  be  intolerable, — that  they  placed 
Russia  in  a  dominant  position  over 
Constantinople  and  the  ^Egean  Sea, 
that  they  placed  the  Black  Sea  at 
her  disposal,  that  they  gave  her  the 
influence  over  the  populations  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria  which  be- 
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longed  to  the  conqueror  of  the 
Armenian  strongholds.  Then  what 
has  been  done  under  the  treaties 
which  have  been  so  long  vilified? 
What  are  those  accomplished  facts 
which  the  Liberal  party  is  anxious 
to  undo,  or  to  feebly  maintain,  or, 
in  Mr  Childers's  language,  "apply 
their  own  principles  to,  hard  and 
difficult  as  the  task  may  be."  In 
the  first  place,  all  the  provisions 
which  secured  to  Eussia  a  predomi- 
nance over  Constantinople  and  the 
^Egean  were  swept  away.  The  big 
Bulgaria,  the  vast  Slav  province 
which  stretched  from  the  Danube 
to  the  ^Egean,  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Black  Sea,  and  which  cut  Con- 
stantinople off  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Sultan,  and  isolated  it  in  a 
cabbage-garden,  has  been  abolished ; 
and  in  lieu  of  it  Bulgaria  consists 
of  a  province  lying  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Balkans.  The 
line  of  the  Balkans  has  been 
restored  to  Turkey,  and  Russia  has 
been  thrust  back  alike  from  the 
three  seas,  from  the  Straits,  and 
from  Constantinople.  And  that  is 
not  all.  Not  merely  has  Russia 
been  thrust  back  and  a  strong  mili- 
tary frontier  restored  to  the  Sultan, 
whenever  he  chooses  to  occupy  it, 
but  Austria  has  been  placed  as  a 
sentinel  at  the  very  door  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  her  national 
existence,  reputation,  and  power  in 
Europe  are  all  staked  upon  a  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  any  future 
Russian  aggression.  If  animosity 
to  the  Turk  and  hatred  of  his  mis- 
government  had  really  lain  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  vituperation  of 
our  recent  foreign  policy,  and  not 
merely  animosity  to  the  Ministry 
and  a  party  hatred  of  all  their 
successes,  the  Opposition  might 
have  seen  in  this  achievement  not 
merely  a  security  that  the  provisions 
for  reformed  government  of  the 
provinces  would  not  be  allowed 
to  become  waste-paper,  but  that  the 
Turk  himself,  since  his  defeat  in 


the  recent  war,  and  the  consequent 
development  of  Austrian  dominion, 
is  no  longer  so  essential  as  he  once 
was  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
Europe.  His  heirs  or  residuary 
legatees  are  increasing  in  power  and 
importance,  and  the  long  trial  of 
statesmanship  will  ultimately  result 
in  a  resettlement  of  his  European 
dominions,  without  that  overpower- 
ing predominance  of  Russia  which 
all  statesmen  and  nations  have 
agreed  to  deprecate  and  withstand. 
Events,  moreover,  are  obviously 
tending  to  a  defensive  alliance  be- 
tween Germany  and  Austria,  than 
which  nothing  would  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  the  interests  of  England, 
and  the  peace  of  Europe.  So  far 
from  that  Treaty  having  been  a 
sham  and  a  failure,  it  would 
seem  that  a  tide  of  good  for- 
tune had  set  in, — that  fortune 
which  always  attends  those  who 
dare  successfully, — and  that  with 
Russian  retreat  before  British  firm- 
ness at  Berlin  had  vanished  not 
merely  the  provisions  of  San  Stef- 
ano,  but  all  serious  international 
difficulties,  for  all  time,  as  regards 
the  European  dominions  of  the 
Sultan. 

"If  you  ask  us,"  says  Lord  Salis- 
bury, "  how  we  have  discharged  our 
stewardship,  I  will  ask  you  in  return  to 
compare  the  state  of  affairs  with  what 
it  was  on  the  morning  that  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  was  signed.  Look  at 
the  military  position  of  Russia  then 
and  now  ;  look  at  the  territorial  posi- 
tion of  Turkey  then  and  now  ;  look  at 
the  sympathies  expressed  by  Austria, 
and  still  more  by  Germany, — and  I 
think  you  will  acknowledge  that,  as 
far  as  her  Majesty's  Government  have 
had  any  share  in  the  shaping  of  these 
events,  an  adequate  guard  has  been 
provided  for  the  interests  and  the 
position  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
protect." 

In  the  second  place,  the  pro- 
visions which  placed  the  Black  Sea 
at  the  disposal  of  Russia  have  been 
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s^vept  away.  The  European  coast, 
including  the  harbour  of  Bourgas, 
has  been  handed  back  to  Turkey; 

0  i  the  Asiatic  coast  the  harbour  of 
tatoum  has  been  declared  to  be  a 
c  )mmercial  harbour.     In  the  third 
place,    steps    have   been   taken   to 
counteract     the     influence     which 
iLussia  had  established  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  through   her  conquest,  by 
t;ie  convention  which  renewed   to 
Turkey  the  guarantee  of  her  Asiatic 
frontier,  which  had  formerly  been 

1  icluded  in  the  Tripartite   Treaty 
vith  France  and  Austria,  and  by 
the  military  occupation  of  Cyprus. 
If  the  result  of  the  Turkish  defeats 
Las  been,  through  the  recent  suc- 
cessful diplomacy,  to  strengthen  the 
barriers  against  Russian  aggression 
in   Europe,   it   has,    at  all  events, 
increased  the  necessity  for  precau- 
tionary measures  in  Asia;  and  those 
measures,  whether  in   Asia   Minor 
or  in  Afghanistan,  have  been   de- 
liberately adopted  with  the  loudly - 
txpressed  approval  both  of  Parlia- 
ment  and   the   country,    and    can 
never  be  withdrawn  or  abandoned. 
The  outcry  which  has  been  raised 
in  regard  to   Affghanistan   by  the 
partisans  of  "  masterly  inactivity  " 
did  not  influence  the  public  mind 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  moment 
that  the  real  facts  of  the  case  were 
divulged.     "  If  we  predicted,"  says 
8ir  William    Harcourt,    "that    to 
•send   an   envoy   to    Cabul    would 
produce  disaster,  and  that  disaster 
has   occurred,"   what   a  wonderful 
proof  of  our  political  forethought 
and  wisdom  !    There  is  not  a  single 
lisaster,  from   a    rout    before   AH 
Musjid  up  to  a  general  insurrection 
of  all  Indian  races,  which  has  not 
been  predicted;  and  from  the  un- 
broken successes  which  led  to  the 
Treaty  of  Gandamuk,  down  to  the 
triumphant  capture  of  Cabul,  there 
is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  predic- 
tions fulfilled,  except  the  unhappy 
murder  of  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  and 
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his  suite.  That  unfortunate  mas- 
sacre has  been  too  speedily  avenged 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  Opposition ; 
and  the  Bulgarian  massacres  may 
serve  as  a  warning  that  hysterics 
have  110  permanent  influence  on 
English  policy.  The  broad  and  sole 
justification  for  recent  interference 
in  Affghanistan  was  its  inevitable 
necessity.  If  it  could  have  been 
safely  avoided,  it  ought  to  and 
would  have  been  avoided.  Our 
frontier  was  declared  by  the  highest 
military  authorities  to  be  insecure ; 
the  mountain-passes  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Affghans.  So  long  as 
we  had  only  to  deal  with  endless 
fighting  tribes  unconnected  with 
any  great  Power,  that  frontier  was 
sufficient,  however  much  it  might 
entail  endless  and  expensive  expe- 
ditions against  our  border  enemies. 
But  when  Eussia  advanced  to 
Khiva  and  the  Caspian;  when  Shere 
AH,  besides  exhibiting  a  sulky 
hostility,  not  merely  refused  our 
embassy,  but  received  the  emis- 
saries of  Eussia,  whose  intrigues 
were  going  on  not  merely  to  estab- 
lish Eussian  predominance  at  Cabul, 
but  to  give  to  Eussia  the  control 
over  these  passes,  and  a  position  of 
advantage  for  purposes  of  invasion 
and  intrigue, — stern  and  unavoida- 
ble necessity  compelled  and  justified 
a  forward  movement.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  that  forward  move- 
ment would  have  been  forcibly  re- 
sisted but  for  a  misplaced  reliance 
upon  Eussian  assistance.  Shere 
AH  drifted  into  war  under  the 
belief  that  the  strong  diplomatic 
hostility  then  existing  between 
England  and  Eussia  in  Europe 
would  inevitably  lead  to  a  rupture. 
Prudence  suggested  that  this 
movement  should  have  been  made 
in  1875;  but  Lord  ISTorthbrook  and 
the  policy  of  "  masterly  inactivity  " 
prevailed.  In  1878  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  effect  it  at  all 
risks,  when,  as  the  *  Edinburgh  Ee- 
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view'  itself  reminds  us,  "prepara- 
tions were  made  by  the  Russians  for 
the  advance  of  15,000  men  in  three 
columns  across  the  Oxus,  besides 
a  column  of  4000  men  destined  to 
occupy  Merv  and  the  Akhal  coun- 
try. These  military  movements 
were  going  on  at  the  time  when 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed." 
The  presence  of  a  Russian  mission 
at  Cabul,  in  addition  to  these  pre- 
parations, was  a  marked  expression 
of  conjoint  Affghan  and  Russian 
hostility;  and  the  Government 
would  have  deserved  impeachment 
if  they  had  folded  their  hands  and 
done  nothing.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  a  vista  of  difficulties  opens  be- 
fore us.  The  great  Eastern  Ques- 
tion can  never  be  stirred  to  its 
depths  in  both  continents  without 
raising  difficulties,  and  all  that  the 
country  can  require  of  its  Ministers 
is,  that  they  should  be  met  with 
prudence  and  courage.  Hitherto 
those  difficulties  have  been  sur- 
mounted with  unexampled  success. 
Peace  has  been  restored  to  Europe, 
with  ample  guarantees  for  its  con- 
tinuance. No  adverse  critic  can 
stand  for  a  moment  who  will  under- 
take, without  evasion  or  artifice,  to 
compare  the  combined  effects  of  the 
provisions  of  San  Stefano  with  the 
combined  effects  of  those  of  Berlin. 
In  Affghanistan  the  Treaty  of  Gan- 
damuk  secures  to  us  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  the  preservation  of  our 
power,  and  enables  us  to  dominate 
over  a  nation  which  must  in  time 
learn  that  England  will  not  tolerate 
on  its  very  borders  either  covert 
hostility  or  open  defiance. 

It  is  impossible  but  that  the  next 
elections  should  turn  largely  upon 
the  question  of  foreign  policy.  Mr 
Childers,  and  all  prudent  Liberals, 
no  doubt,  are  anxious  that  they 
should  merely  turn  upon  what  shall 
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be  the  policy  of  the  next  six  or 
seven  years  rather  than  upon  criti- 
cisms of  the  past.  But  in  the  first 
place,  the  Opposition  have  no  ques- 
tion on  which  they  can  unite  to  lay 
before  the  country ;  and  they  have 
aroused  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  party  feeling  upon  the  very  sub- 
ject whose  discussion  they  are  now 
anxious  to  shirk.  They  cannot 
escape  from  the  deplorable  position 
in  which  they  have  placed  them- 
selves. They  must  ask  the  con- 
stituencies to  denounce  a  Govern- 
ment for  successfully  vindicating 
the  very  treaties  which  they  them- 
selves made  when  they  were  in 
office  ;  for  having  peacefully  offered 
a  more  effective  resistance  to  Russia 
than  they  themselves  were  able  to 
accomplish  by  a  sanguinary  and 
unnecessary  war ;  and  for  securing, 
in  lieu  of  the  ill-concealed  jealousies 
which  undermined  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  a  unanimity  of  European 
support  which  bids  fair  to  render 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  a  durable 
monument  of  statesmanship.  They 
must  continue  to  denounce  a  great 
European  settlement  which  every 
one  feels  must  in  honour  be  scrupu- 
lously observed,  which  stands  as  a 
guarantee  against  a  general  war,  and 
which  this  country  especially,  after 
all  that  has  passed  during  the  last 
four  years,  could  never  permit  to 
be  subverted  without  open  humilia- 
tion. The  honour  of  the  Crown,  the 
safety  of  the  Empire,  English  charac- 
ter abroad,  are  all  staked  on  the  suc- 
cessful maintenance  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  and  its  contemporaneous  set- 
tlements; and  it  is  the  policy  of 
which  they  represent  the  triumph 
that  the  constituencies  are  to  be 
asked  to  condemn,  whilst  the  Liberals 
quarrel  amongst  themselves  as  to 
whether  that  policy  should  be  feebly 
maintained  or  resolutely  reversed. 
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THEATRICAL   REFORM:  THE   "MERCHANT   OF  VENICE 
AT  THE   LYCEUM. 


A  NATIONAL  theatre  !  Much  has 
of  late  been  written  about  one  ;  but 
have  the  writers  formed  to  them- 
selves any  clear  idea  of  what  they 
mean  by  the  phrase  ?  A  national 
drama  one  can  quite  understand  as 
n  drama  that  embodies  the  life,  the 
character,  the  manners  of  a  nation, 
— its  modes  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Our  own  roll  of  dramatists,  with 
Shakespeare  at  one  end,  and  the 
Mnall  knot  of  living  writers  for  the 
f-tage  who  are  not  adapters  from 
i  he  French  or  German,  at  the  other, 
iiave  given  us  a  very  voluminous 
and  interesting  national  drama.  It 
is  true  that,  for  all  the  practical 
purposes  of  the  stage,  the  great 
body  of  this  drama  is  dead,  and 
that  it  retains  its  interest  only  for 
the  literary  student,  or  him  who 
seeks  to  form  for  himself  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  "  age  and  body  "  of  the 
various  periods  of  our  social  his- 
tory, which,  in  a  certain  sense,  they 
reflect.  But  it  is  this  body  of 
Iramatic  literature  which  one  under- 
stands by  a  national  drama  ;  and  in 
so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  England 
oan  quite  hold  her  own  against 
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France,  Germany,  or  Spain,  where, 
as  with  ourselves,  the  great  part 
of  what  constitutes  their  national 
drama  is  antiquated,  and  out  of  tone 
with  modern  life,  and  no  longer, 
therefore,  available  for  the  stage. 

But  how  as  to  a  national  theatre! 
One  would  imagine,  by  much  that 
is  written  and  spoken,  that  in  this 
respect  these  countries  are  better 
off  than  ourselves.  But  is  it  sol 
Which  of  them  has  a  national 
theatre?  Excellent  theatres,  with 
excellent  companies,  they  have  in 
many  places.  But  in  what  metro- 
politan city  exists  a  theatre  thai, 
deserves  the  name  of  national — that 
is,  a  theatre  which  is  recognised  as 
holding  within  its  ranks  the  best 
of  what  the  nation  has  to  show  in 
histrionic  art,  and  employing  that 
best  in  the  performance  of  dramas 
of  the  highest  order  1  Vienna,  Ber- 
lin, Dresden,  Munich,  Paris,  all  have 
theatres  that  are  so  far,  and  only  so 
far,  national,  that  they  are  partially 
supported  by  State  subventions. 
So,  too,  have  Meiningen,  Gotha, 
Weimar,  Mannheim,  and  many 
other  places.  The  Continental  sov- 
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ereigns  have  always  had  a  pride  in 
maintaining  a  theatre  in  connec- 
tion with  their  Courts,  and  these 
theatres  occupy  the  place  that 
was  formerly  occupied  by  our  own 
patent  theatres.  In  conventional 
phrase,  our  metropolitan  patent 
theatres  used  to  he  called  national 
theatres.  But  they  never  were 
national  institutions  in  the  sense 
that  the  National  Gallery,  or  the 
British  Museum,  or  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  are  national  insti- 
tutions, having  always  depended 
for  support  upon  the  special  public 
that  visited  them,  and  been  liable 
to  the  fluctuations  in  fortune  neces- 
sarily incident  to  such  precarious 
patronage.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that, 
so  long  as  they  possessed  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  acting  the  higher 
drama,  they  drew  to  themselves,  as 
it  was  natural  they  should,  all  the 
most  gifted  and  accomplished  actors 
of  their  time  j  and  they  thus  became 
typical  representatives  of  the  best 
national  acting.  But  when  this 
exclusive  privilege  was  taken  from 
them,  they  lost  that  character ;  and 
with  the  abolition  of  the  privilege 
vanished  the  possibility  of  main- 
taining in  England  what  could,  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  word,  be  called 
a  national  theatre. 

It  were  well  that  this  fact  should 
be  at  once  recognised,  and  that  at- 
tention should  be  concentrated  on 
the  best  mode  of  obtaining  the 
practical  equivalent  for  a  theatre 
or  theatres  in  the  metropolis,  such 
as  it  had  when  its  three  leading 
theatres — Co  vent  Garden,  Drury 
Lane,  and  the  Haymarket — were 
at  their  best.  If  money  alone  could 
effect  this  object,  money  would  not 
be  wanting.  But  money  in  itself 
is  powerless.  Money  can  buy  pic- 
tures, statues,  porcelain ;  it  can 
make  the  fortune  of  individual  ar- 
tists ;  it  can  foster,  and  does  foster, 
a  very  great  deal  of  bad  art- work. 
It  might  even  secure — although  of 


that  who  does  not  despair  1 — a  com- 
fortable theatre,  and  it  certainly 
could  provide  stage  appointments 
in  perfection.  But  it  can  neither 
produce  good  actors,  nor  bring  to- 
gether such  good  actors  as  exist, 
and  make  them  work  harmoniously 
in  perfecting  the  performance  of 
good  plays.  But  this  is  just  the 
one  thing  which  that  section  of  the 
public  wants  which  loves  the  drama, 
but  cannot  be  satisfied  with  what 
most  of  the  existing  theatres  have 
to  offer. 

Can  this  want  be  supplied?  The 
question  is  a  wide  one — much  wider 
than  appears  at  first  sight — and  the 
answer  to  it  involves  many  consid- 
erations, to  deal  with  which  would 
carry  us  much  too  far.  That  it  can  be 
had  soon,  or  by  any  royal  road,  such 
as  the  endowment  of  a  theatre,  seems 
to  be  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Let  us  suppose  any  amount  of 
money  subscribed  for  the  purpose, 
and  an  excellent  theatre,  excellently 
appointed,  available  :  the  question 
then  arises,  Who  is  to  organise  and 
control  the  company ;  or  rather,  first 
of  all,  how  is  that  company  to  be 
obtained  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
number  of  theatres  in  the  kingdom 
is  so  great,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty  for  those  who  con- 
duct them  to  get  hold  of  even  one 
or  two  actors  and  actresses  of  ability 
to  give  some  sort  of  backbone  to 
their  company.  The  consequence 
is,  that  people  who  ought  to  be  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  actor's  pro- 
fession are  occupying  the  higher ; 
and  many,  very  many,  pretend  to 
positions  of  importance  who  have 
not  one  quality  by  nature  or  by 
training  to  justify  their  being  on 
the  stage  at  all.  The  demand  for 
actors  being  thus  far  in  excess  of 
the  supply,  the  competition  for 
those  who  do  excel  is  extreme  ;  and 
the  salaries  and  other  conditions  at 
which  their  services  are  obtained 
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aie  such  as  never  entered  the  wild- 
est dreams  of  the  greatest  actors 
and  actresses  of  former  days.  What 
results  from  this  1  Why,  that  even 
supposing  actors  of  this  class  could 
bo  bribed  away  for  our  ideal  theatre 
from  their  existing  engagements,  a 
fresh  difficulty  has  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  filling  up  the  company  with 
actors  and  actresses  of  the  second 
and  third  ranks.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  draining  many  theatres  of 
their  chief  attraction.  But,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  very  great  num- 
bers of  performers  of  a  lower  grade 
a'e  already  spoiled  by  undue  pro- 
motion, it  is  only  too  probable  that 
not  even  a  great  increase  of  salaries 
would  induce  them  to  fall  into  the 
subordinate  ranks.  Nor  is  this 
greatly  to  be  wondered  at.  How 
few  are  the  actors  of  our  present 
s~;age  whose  pre-eminence  is  so  un- 
doubted that  their  fellows  should 
accept  them  without  question  as 
t  iieir  superiors  ?  And  how  much 
fjwer  are  those  who  possess  the  true 
artistic  spirit,  which  can  find  in 
minor  parts  such  points  of  individ- 
uality that  they  will  accept  them 
cheerfully,  and  trust  to  their  treat- 
ment of  them  for  obtaining  a  sym- 
pathetic recognition  from  their  audi- 
ence ?  And  yet  unless  they  will  do 
this,  how  is  that  completeness  of  en- 
s  jmble — that  atmosphere  of  general 
excellence, — that  harmony  of  tone 
— to  be  arrived  at,  which  is  the  great 
desideratum  of  the  English  stage, 
while  it  is  the  chief  distinction  of 
the  much-lauded  company  of  the 
<  lomedie  Francaise  ?  Indeed  what 
1  >ut  this  is  it  that,  in  the  marked  ab- 
sence  from  the  ranks  of  that  com- 
\  any  of  anything  like  genius,  gives 
so  much  attraction  to  performances, 
very  often  grievously  wanting  in 
the  freshness  and  individuality, 
v/hich  are  to  be  found  in  the  actors 
of  our  own  stage,  imperfect  as  in 
( ther  respects  they  may  be  ] 

This  being  the  state  of  the  theat- 


rical profession,  no  possible  com- 
bination of  reasonably  good  actors, 
such  as  would  give  distinction  to  a 
theatre,  could,  we  are  satisfied,  be 
got  together  within  any  reasonable 
period.  But  there  is  yet  another 
difficulty.  Where  is  the  man  to  be 
found  capable  of  infusing  the  higher 
art-spirit  into  such  a  company,  and 
of  subordinating  to  it  the  many 
tempers  and  caprices,  the  vanities 
and  susceptibilities,  of  which  actors 
and  actresses  have,  of  course,  a  larger 
share  than  the  members  of  profes- 
sions who  are  less  in  the  public  eye, 
and  less  dependent  on  the  immedi- 
ate recognition  of  such  powers  as 
they  possess,  or  think  they  possess  1 
Besides  the  qualities  just  indicated, 
such  a  man  must  be  no  novice  in  the 
affairs  of  a  theatre :  he  must  have  the 
tact  and  instinct  to  humour  and  yet 
to  guide  the  public  taste ;  he  must 
know  good  acting,  and  be  quick  to 
discern  the  germs  of  undeveloped 
power,  so  as  from  time  to  time  to 
recruit  the  forces  of  his  theatre ;  he 
must  be  swayed  by  no  undue  par- 
tialities ;  his  knowledge,  taste,  and 
character  must  be  such  as  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  his  company ; 
and,  if  he  has  been  an  actor^  he 
must  cease  to  act.  Over  and  above 
all,  he  must  so  manage  his  estab- 
blishment  as  to  make  it  pay;  for 
the  most  enthusiastic  will  tire  of 
supporting  a  theatre,  which,  by  its 
non- success,  pretty  clearly  proves 
that  it  does  not  meet  any  public 
want.  If  such  a  piece  of  perfection 
as  a  director  of  the  kind  we  have 
imagined  is  to  be  found,  he  must 
combine  with  his  other  qualities  an 
amount  of  courage  and  vigour  for 
the  enterprise,  to  which  all  who 
have  had  any  practical  experience 
of  theatres  must  bow  with  awe. 
The  manager  of  no  theatre  sleeps 
on  roses ;  a  bed  of  thorns  would  be 
a  couch  of  down  compared  to  the 
bed  on  which  the  manager  of  such 
a  theatre  must  lie. 
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Not  having  ourselves  any  belief 
in  the  existence  of  such  a  paragon, 
or  in  the  success  of  any  attempt  to 
set  up,  by  any  summary  process, 
the  ideal  theatre,  after  which  we 
nevertheless  yearn  as  fondly  as  the 
warmest  enthusiasts  for  a  so-called 
national  theatre,  to  what,  it  may 
be  asked,  do  we  look  for  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  theatre  worthy  of  the 
country  of  Shakespeare }  Our 
answer  is :  The  growth  of  such  a 
theatre,  to  be  sound  and  perma- 
nent, must  be  organic,  and  there- 
fore gradual.  To  attempt  to  force 
it  must  result  in  failure.  It 
will  demand  the  co-operation  of 
actors  and  of  public, — actors,  with 
the  ambition  to  belong  to  such  a 
theatre,  and  prepared  to  make  sac- 
rifices to  gratify  that  ambition — and 
a  public  capable  of  appreciating 
their  endeavours,  and  not  too  impa- 
tient because  they  do  not  get  general 
excellence  all  at  once. 

If  the  higher  branches  of  the 
actor's  art  have  fallen  into  decay, 
let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  public 
are  free  from  blame.  They  have  for 
many  years  asked  for  dramatic  en- 
tertainments of  a  not  very  elevated 
kind,  and  they  have  got  them. 
When,  now,  they  cry  out,  because 
the  power  of  impersonating  ideal 
characters,  of  expressing  noble  pas- 
sion, of  speaking  blank  verse,  or 
giving  due  emphasis  to  fine  prose, 
lias  all  but  passed  away,  they  should 
remember  to  what  they  have  during 
these  years  chiefly  given  encourage- 
ment. Has  it  not  been,  as  a  rule, 
to  pieces  flimsy  in  structure,  poor  in 
diction,  commonplace  in  incident 
and  character, — in  which  anything 
like  elevation  of  style  or  high-bred 
grace  in  woman,  or  chivalry  of 
thought  or  deportment  in  men, 
would  have  been  out  of  place,  and 
where  a  languid  and  slipshod  man- 
ner of  speech  was  held  to  be  appro- 
priate to  such  feeble  passion  as  the 
actor  was  ever  called  upon  to  dis- 


play? Is  it  to-  be  wondered  at 
after  many  years  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  the  utter  ruin  to  actors 
as  artists  which  results  from  having 
to  play  the  same  piece  night  after 
night  through  months,  sometimes 
years,  that  the  want  should  be  felt 
of  that  higher  power  of  conception, 
of  action,  and  of  speech  which  are 
required  for  the  poetical  drama,  or 
for  comedy  founded  upon  human 
character,  and  not  upon  the  carica- 
tures of  men  and  women,  and  the 
impossible  incidents  of  the  majority 
of  our  modern  pieces  1 

"The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons 

give, 
For  they  that  live  to  please  must  please 

to  live, 

has  always  been,  and  always  will 
be,  true.  A  theatre  is,  after  all, 
only  a  great  commercial  venture. 
It  must  either  hit  the  public  taste, 
or  be  shut  up.  The  public,  for  the 
last  twenty  years  or  so,  has  got 
what  suited  its  taste,  and  now  an 
important  section  of  it  wants  to  get 
something  better.  But  that  some- 
thing better  is  not  to  be  had  merely 
for  the  asking.  All  art  is  long,  and 
the  actor's  art  is  certainly  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Fine  natural 
gifts  for  it  are  exceptionally  rare, 
for  they  are  of  the  body  as  well  as 
of  the  mind.  The  finest  concep- 
tions, without  the  physical  qualities 
of  person,  of  feature,  and  of  voice, 
are  of  no  use  ;  and  the  command  of 
these  qualities,  so  as  to  give  life  to 
these  conceptions,  is  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  reiterated  practice  upon 
the  actual  stage.  The  schooling  of 
masters  can  go  but  a  little  way. 
Articulate  and  careful  speech,  the 
power  to  use  the  limbs  freely  and 
simply,  avoidance  of  all  that  is 
slovenly  and  ungainly  in  motion  or 
deportment, — all  of  them  things 
which  every  lady  and  gentleman 
ought  to  regard,  but  which,  unhap- 
pily, they  do  not  regard  as  essentials 
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of  their  education, — are  in  a  special 
degree  necessary  for  the  stage.  But 
even  where  these  qualities  exist,  the 
froedom  and  certainty  of  execution, 
the  annihilation  of  self-conscious- 
ness, which  excellence  on  the  stage 
d€  mands,  are  only  to  be  attained  by 
actual  exercise  of  the  art.  Un- 
happily the  practical  schools  of 
former  days — the  theatres  of  Bath, 
York,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and 
others — no  longer  fulfil  that  office  ; 
for  they  have  ceased  to  have  what 
is  called  stock  companies.  The 
vile  system  which  now  prevails  in 
provincial  theatres  of  trusting  to 
companies,  travelling  with  one  or 
more  special  pieces,  has  made  the 
acquirement  of  ease  and  self-com- 
mand, and  of  variety  of  expression, 
in  the  regular  work  of  an  establish- 
ed company,  all  but  impossible  for 
a  young  actor  or  actress. 

But  this  state  of  things,  and  the 
essentially  unpoetical  character  of  the 
plays  which  have  of  late  years  chiefly 
possessed  our  theatres,  together  with 
the  great  encouragement  which  has 
been  given  to  female  members  of 
the  profession,  to  whom  the  honest 
earnings  of  a  laborious  vocation  are 
of  secondary  importance,  has  had 
a  no  less  injurious  effect  upon  the 
stage  as  a  profession.  It  has  kept 
out  of  it  many  a  man,  and,  still 
more,  many  a  woman,  not  without 
1  he  qualities  for  the  art,  whose  self- 
respect  would  not  permit  them  to 
pursue  a  career  in  which  anything 
short  of  the  success  which  genius 
can  enforce  has  to  be  sought  un- 
der the  greatest  difficulties  and  the 
most  unpleasant  conditions.  It 
will  take  time,  and  the  existence  of 
a  higher  tone  both  on  and  off  the 
stage,  before  the  best  class  of  re- 
cruits can  be  induced  to  enter  the 
L'anks.  But  the  obvious  signs  that 
ihe  public  demand  a  better  style 
df  entertainment,  and  a  higher 
level  of  acting,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
have  an  effect  upon  some  at  least 


of  the  metropolitan  managers.  In 
their  own  interests  they  will  be  glad 
to  give  openings  to  plays  of  a 
higher  order,  and  to  performers 
with  the  intelligence  and  the  breed- 
ing which  are  essential  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  such  plays.  For  the 
two  things  must  go  together.  The 
written  and  the  acted  drama  always 
have  been,  and  always  will  be, 
much  upon  the  same  level.  When 
good  plays,  well  acted,  fill  the 
manager's  exchequer,  the  public 
will  get  them,  but  not  till  then. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  to  any  spas- 
modic attempt  to  set  up  a  special 
theatre  that  we  look  for  the  im- 
provement which  is  now  so  loudly 
called  for,  but  to  a  skilful  use  of 
one  or  two  existing  metropolitan 
theatres,  the  managers  of  which 
shall  address  themselves  to  bringing 
together  the  best  available  materials 
for  the  performance  of  pieces  of  a 
class  suited  to  the  size  of  the  theatre 
and  the  abilities  of  their  company. 
Mr  Hare,  Mr  Bancroft,  and  Mr 
Irving,  for  example,  have  found 
this  system  answer ;  and  they  have 
now  got  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the 
public,  that  further  experiments  in 
the  same  direction  in  their  hands 
are  all  but  certain  to  succeed.  They 
can  each  of  them  give  to  actors  of 
promise  the  opportunities  of  prac- 
tice and  of  rising  in  their  profession 
which  are  so  important  to  the  no- 
vice. They  have  it  in  their  power 
to  make  it  an  actor's  ambition  to 
belong  to  their  theatres,  as  it  was 
the  ambition  of  the  fine  actors  of 
former  generations  to  belong  to 
Covent  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  or  the 
Hay  market.  Let  a  fair  field  be  but 
given  for  that  ambition,  and  no 
question  but  it  will  bring  back 
something  of  the  old  spirit  which 
made  position  and  reputation,  and 
the  delight  of  practising  his  art 
under  favourable  conditions,  out- 
weigh in  the  actor's  mind  the  mere 
question  of  salary.  How  that  spirit 
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worked  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Macready,  which  tell 
us  that  actors  and  actresses  of  assur- 
ed eminence  accepted  salaries  much 
below  what  they  could  have  ob- 
tained elsewhere,  in  order  that  they 
might  help  in  the  establishment  of 
a  theatre  worthy  of  their  art. 

The  public  of  the  present  day 
seems  to  be  only  too  ready  to  second 
any  effort  of  this  kind ;  for,  having 
practically  no  guidance  from  the 
press,  and  having  all  but  lost  its 
own  critical  faculty  from  want  of 
standards  to  direct  its  judgment, 
ib  gives  to  talent  of  but  moderate 
proportions  the  admiration  and 
applause  which  should  be  reserved 
for  genius.  It  was  no  less  than 
pitiable,  for  example,  to  see  how 
people,  who  profess  to  be  learned  in 
matters  of  art,  went  mad  over  the 
feeble  performances  last  summer  of 
Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Surely  it 
'was  not  necessary  to  have  seen  great 
actresses  to  make  one  indisposed  to 
recognise  in  that  lady  the  qualities 
which  go  to  make  them.  Without 
the  power  to  feel  more  deeply  and 
to  think  more  nobly  than  ordinary 
mortals,  actresses  can  never  be  great. 
They  may  not  be  able  to  write 
poetry,  or  even  to  put  what  they 
think  and  feel  into  plain  prose — 
that  is  a  special  faculty.  But  they 
must  have  the  intuitions,  the  ima- 
ginative sympathies,  of  poets,  other- 
wise they  cannot  live  into,  and  look 
and  be,  the  beings  whom  the  imagi- 
nation of  poets  has  created.  Their 
own  lives,  their  own  aspirations  and 
habits  of  thought,  must  be  con- 
genial with  those  of  the  heroines 
they  have  to  impersonate,  or  how 
will  they  command  the  looks,  the 
movements  that  are  to  satisfy  the 
eye,  or  still  more  the  inflections  of 
voice  that  are  to  thrill  the  heart, 
but  which  cannot  move  unless  they 
vibrate  from  the  inner  depths  of 
the  speaker's  soul  ?  Spenser's  words 
are  as  true  as  they  are  beautiful — 


"Yes,  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth 

take, 
For  soul  is   form,   and  doth  the  body 

make." 

Who  that  knows  what  the  lady 
we  have  spoken  of  is — and  unhap- 
pily the  incidents  of  her  life  have 
been  too  liberally  trumpeted — will 
venture  to  expect  in  her  the  "  ethe- 
real qualities  that  touch  the  heart," 
the  power  of  impersonating  woman 
in  her  highest  and  most  heroic 
aspects,  as  the  outcome  of  such  a 
nature  and  such  a  life  1 

But  to  descend  from  this  higher 
ground  to  the  lower  level  of  mere 
physical  attributes,  where  in  her 
are  those  qualities  of  person,  the 
unstudied  grace  of  motion  which 
belongs  only  to  a  symmetrical  and 
finely  -  poised  frame ;  the  plastic 
features  to  reveal  the  working  of 
thoughts  and  emotions  as  they 
rise ;  the  resonant  voice,  which  can 
be  drawn  upon  at  will  to  express 
every  varying  shade  of  feeling, 
from  the  most  winning  tenderness 
to  the  wildest  bursts  of  passion? 
These  are  the  requisites  without 
which  no  actress  can  be  entitled  to 
claim  rank  with  those  who  have 
made  the  stage  illustrious.  Where 
are  they  to  be  found  in  the  meagre 
form,  the  hard  immobile  face,  the 
-voice  of  a  few  notes,  of  Mdlle. 
Bernhardt  1  We  speak  not  of  the 
other  qualities  to  be  found  in  a 
great  actress — the  utterance  which 
seems  to  grow  out  of  the  thought 
or  emotion  of  the  moment;  the 
absorption  of  self  in  the  woman 
sought  to  be  portrayed,  so  that  not 
for  an  instant  are  we  allowed  to 
think  of  the  actress  as  apart  from 
her;  the  unstudied  effects  of  ges- 
ture and  motion  which  come  with 
the  impulse  of  the  scene.  Where 
these  are  not — and  assuredly  they 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  mono- 
tones and  carefully  studied  poses 
of  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt — we  de- 
cline to  bow  down  and  worship 
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genius  in  what  is  no  more  than  a 
pi  actised  cleverness,  an  aptitude  for 
picturesque  effect  within  a  limited 
range,  and  a  command  of  the  or- 
dinary resources  of  art,  so  far  as  art 
can  be  taught. 

Will  those  who  wrote  so  fervently 
of  Mdlle.  Bernhardt's  genius  imagine 
to  themselves  what  she  would  make 
of  any  of  Shakespeare's  heroines  1 — 
of  Constance,  of  Lady  Macbeth,  of 
Juliet,  of  Beatrice,  of  Portia  ?  How 
far  would  her  powers  carry  her  to- 
wards presenting  any  one  of  these 
ideal  yet  most  real  women,  with  all 
they  ask  for  of  subtle  development  of 
character,  of  exquisitely  modulated 
speech,  of  ebb  and  flow  of  passion, 
ar.d  of  high  physical  requisites, 
to  impress  the  eye  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  those  who  know  their 
Shakespeare  ?  Grant  that  the  lady 
can  play  on  a  few  chords  of  the 
htart;  still  they  are  few,  and  she 
can  strike  them  but  feebly.  Let 
us  remember  that  we  have  had, 
and  may  again  hope  to  have,  ac- 
tresses to  satisfy  the  heart  and  the 
imagination  in  their  personations 
of  Shakespeare's  women ;  let  us  re- 
member what  a  range  of  power 
goes  to  that  achievement;  and,  so 
remembering,  let  us  refuse  to  join 
in  that  foolish  cry  of  admiration 
by  which  not  a  few,  who  might 
h;ive  been  expected  to  know  better, 
made  themselves  ridiculous,  and 
brought  upon  English  theatrical 
criticism  the  contempt  of  the  French 
themselves. 

It  will  go  hard  if  the  same  ten- 
dency to  overpraise  some  of  our 
own  performers  do  not  spoil  them 
for  rising  to  greater  heights  in  their 
ait.  When  people  are  continually 
being  told  that  everything  they  do 
is  perfect,  they  must  have  a  vir- 
tue more  than  mortal  if  they  do 
not  slacken  that  struggle  after  per- 
fection which  is  the  very  life  of 
all  art.  It  is  only  genius  of  the 
highest  order  which  is  not  to  be 


so  spoiled  •  for  it  alone  knows  the 
ideal  at  which  it  aims,  and  how  far 
short  of  that  ideal  its  very  happiest 
efforts  fall.  To  the  artist  truly 
worthy  of  the  name,  on  the  stage  as 
in  the  studio,  the  work  he  has  to  do 
is  always  of  more  account  than  the 
opinion  of  the  world  as  to  how  he 
has  succeeded.  The  actress  who 
can  worthily  play  Juliet,  or  Imogen, 
or  Rosalind,  will  never  rest  satisfied 
with  her  own  achievements,  but 
will  go  on  to  the  end  of  her  days 
finding  fresh  traits  of  character, 
fresh  shades  of  feeling,  fresh  im- 
pulses of  passion,  fresh  subtleties 
of  tone  or  expression  to  be  devel- 
oped. There  will  be  nothing  stereo- 
typed in  her  performances;  and 
they  will  be  always  fresh,  because 
to  her  the  beings  whom  she  has  to 
embody  are  living  realities,  and, 
like  all  noble  women,  have  in  them 
a  "something  that  never  can  be 
wholly  known."  Of  the  great 
actor  in  the  great  parts  of  Shakes- 
peare this  will  be  no  less  true. 
Thus  it  was  that  Garrick  never 
played  one  of  them  down  to  the 
time  he  left  the  stage  without  mak- 
ing a  fresh  study  of  it.  Thus,  too, 
it  was  that  it  could  be  said  of  his 
Hamlet,  when  he  was  over  sixty, 
that  not  only  had  it  more  of  the 
fire  and  elasticity  of  youth  than 
the  Hamlet  of  any  other  actor,  but 
that  it  was  in  itself  the  very 
"  young  Lord  Hamlet "  of  the 
poet's  fancy.  Greedy  as  Garrick 
was  of  praise — and,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Goldsmith,  "  who  peppered 
the  highest  was  surest  to  please" 
— praise  never  made  him  relax  his 
study,  or  trifle  with  his  work,  or 
less  zealous  to  improve  it  to  the 
highest  pitch. 

But  artists  of  this  class  must  al- 
ways be  rare — "  as  rare  as  phoenix." 
Those  whom  excessive  praise  will 
spoil  will  ever  be  in  the  majority. 
And  if  it  be  bad  for  them,  it  is  not 
less  bad  for  the  public  also ;  for  in 
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matters  of  art  mankind  are  of  a  sheep- 
like  nature,  and  ready  to  follow  bold 
and  self-asserting  leaders,  however 
their  natural  instincts  may  fill  them 
with  misgivings  that  the  road  they 
are  being  led  is  not  altogether  the 
right  one.  Somewhat  more  of  re- 
serve, of  moderation  of  tone,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  leading  popular  favourites 
of  the  day  would  certainly  do  them 
no  harm ;  while,  if  pains  were  taken 
by  critics  to  temper  with  judgment 
the  enthusiasm  of  too  admiring 
audiences,  and  lead  them  to  ask 
for  reasons  from  themselves  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  them,  that  whole- 
some reaction  from  the  front  of  the 
proscenium  upon  those  behind  it 
would  in  time  be  established,  which 
actors  need  for  guidance  as  well  as 
for  encouragement.  When  critics, 
trained  to  their  art,  shall  speak 
boldly  out, — when  audiences  shall 
get  into  the  habit  of  thinking  for 
themselves,  and  of  using  their  own 
common -sense  and  wholesome  nat- 
ural feeling  in  judging  of  acting, — 
actors  will  soon  find  this  out,  and 
many  a  rampant  vice  of  vulgarity, 
and  staginess,  and  vicious  conven- 
tionality will  disappear  from  the 
stage. 

The  recent  production  of  "  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  "  at  the  Lyceum 
is  another  of  Mr  Irving's  hopeful 
efforts  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  general  level  of  stage  represen- 
tation. To  say  that  it  is  wholly 
satisfactory  is  impossible  ;  for  with 
the  best  intentions  on  Mr  Irving's 
part,  the  means  for  such  a  represen- 
tation are  not  within  his  reach. 

This  play  has  suffered  sorely  in 
stage  treatment  since  the  days  of 
Shakespeare.  Nay,  even  in  his  own 
time  he  could  never  have  seen  his 
conception  carried  out;  for,  to  go 
no  further,  where  was  to  be  seen, 
in  any  performance  of  his  day,  "  the 
counterfeit  presentment"  of  his 
Portia — that  Portia  in  which  his 
genius  has  portrayed  the  very  ideal 


of  a  woman,  in  whom  the  highest 
culture  is  combined  with  the  high- 
est qualities  of  heart,  and  the  re- 
finement of  the  highest  breeding1? 
The  play  early  dropped  out  of  the 
list  of  acting  plays;  and  when  it 
was  restored  to  the  stage  in  1701, 
it  was  so  mangled  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  recast  of  it  that  it  was 
Shakespeare's  in  little  more  than 
name.  Shylock  became  a  subject 
for  mirth  under  the  treatment  of 
Doggett,  the  low  comedian ;  and 
Portia,  who  is  the  ruling  spirit  of 
the  play,  almost  as  completely  as 
Rosalind  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  "As 
You  Like  It,"  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  comic  lady  of  the  theatre, 
and  her  heroic  rescue  of  her  hus- 
band's friend  from  the  deadly  clutch 
of  the  Jew  came  to  be  treated  as  a 
kind  of  joke.  Even  when  Macklin 
brought  back  the  original  play  to 
Co  vent  Garden  stage  in  1741,  di- 
vested of  the  miserable  frippery 
with  which  Lord  Lansdowne  had 
degraded  it,  who  was  his  Portia? 
No  other  than  Kitty  Clive,  the 
merriest,  the  most  buxom,  the  most 
hard-hitting  of  comic  actresses — the 
matchless  Nell  of  "  The  Devil  to 
Pay,"  and  Fine  Lady  of  "  Lethe." 
She  played  the  part  in  Garrick's 
company,  and  the  tradition  that  it 
was  by  right  the  privilege  of  the 
light  comedy  lady  of  the  theatre 
long  lingered  on  the  stage.  It  is 
not  very  long  since  we  have  seen 
Mrs  Charles  Kean,  so  far  infected 
by  the  prevailing  tradition,  so  little 
studied  in  the  Portia  whom  Shakes- 
peare drew,  that  she  made  her  exit 
after  the  trial  scene,  tucking  her 
arms  under  the  back  of  her  doctor's 
gown,  and  tripping  with  the  affected 
gait  of  the  Old  Bailey  barrister  of 
the  stage.  We  have  fortunately  got 
beyond  the  point  when  such  a  feat 
could  be  executed  with  impunity. 

Shakespeare's  plays,  when  they 
are  studied  at  all,  are  now  studied 
as  a  whole,  and  not  with  reference 
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to  single  characters,  or  favourite 
passages  merely.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  manager  of  the  future 
to  bear  this  well  in  mind.  And 
here  let  us  note  by  the  way  that 
the  spectacle  which  most  theatres 
present  in  these  days  during  a 
Shakespearian  performance,  of  num- 
bers of  people  conning  the  book,  as 
though  it  were  the  libretto  of  an 
opera,  instead  of  following  the  busi- 
ness of  the  scene,  says  but  little  for 
their  education.  Shame  to  the  full- 
grown  English  man  or  woman  who 
does  not  blush  to  make  such  open 
avowal  of  an  unpardonable  ignor- 
ance !  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  such  an  ex- 
hibition will  be  impossible.  But 
even  now  in  every  theatre  there  are 
many — and  their  numbers  are  in- 
creasing— who  have  fairly  mastered 
the  play  as  a  whole,  and  who  ex- 
pect to  see  its  general  scope  and 
object  clearly  indicated,  at  least,  if 
not  fully  worked  out.  In  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice"  of  the  Ly- 
ceum their  demands  will,  as  we 
have  said,  meet  with  only  a  partial 
satisfaction. 

In  scenery,  appointments,  and  in 
stage  arrangements  every  reasonable 
wish  is  fulfilled.  The  local  colour- 
ing is  well  preserved,  and  a  fine 
framework  and  background  pro- 
vided for  the  figures  of  the  picture. 
Venice,  with  its  noble  architecture, 
its  busy  port,  its  ruffling  gallants, 
its  stately  halls,  is  well  suggested. 
Xor  can  a  fairer  Belmont,  both 
within  and  without,  be  desired  for 
the  "  lady  richly  left,"  who  is  its 
owner,  and  "  of  such  wondrous  vir- 
tues "  that  they  outvie  her  wealth. 
The  eye  is  pleasantly  regaled,  but 
not  distracted  by  the  scenic  acces- 
sories. So  far  all  is  well.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  costumes, 
which  are  well  studied  in  contrasts 
of  colour,  true  to  the  period,  and 
handsome. 

But  have  the  characters  of  the 


play  been  equally  well  studied  and 
made  out  1  Passing  for  the  moment 
over  Shylock  and  Portia,  what  is  to 
be  said  of  the  Antonio,  Bassanio, 
Gratiano,  Salanio,  and  Salarino,  the 
Nerissa  and  the  Jessica  ? 

Antonio,  the  Merchant,  who 
gives  his  name  to  the  play,  and 
who  is  a  character  of  really  first  im- 
portance, is  reduced  by  the  actor  to 
an  insignificance  which  disturbs  the 
balance  of  the  drama.  Let  us  con- 
sider for  one  moment  what  Antonio 
is,  as  Shakespeare  drew  him.  The 
words  which  begin  the  play  are 
spoken  by  him,  and  in  them  he 
strikes  the  first  note  of  the  not 
too  sad  minor  key  which  ever  and 
anon  is  heard  in  a  faint  undertone 
throughout  it.  He  is  kept  promi- 
nently in  view  all  through  the 
play,  and  becomes  an  important 
feature  at  its  close.  In  fact,  his 
fortunes  are  the  pivot  on  which  the 
play  turns,  and  therefore  is  it  called 
the  "  Merchant  of  Venice."  It  is 
his  generous  friendship  which  en- 
ables Bassanio  to  try  his  fortune  at 
Belmont ;  it  is  the  peril  at  which 
he  does  this  act  of  affection  which 
creates  the  main  interest  of  the 
piece,  and  brings  out  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  its  two  most  important 
characters,  Shylock  and  Portia, 
He,  the  great  and  honoured  Chris- 
tian merchant,  is  the  contrast  and 
foil  to  the  oppressed  and  rancorous 
Jewish  money-broker.  It  is  the 
knowledge  of  what  a  friend  he  is 
that  makes  Portia  face  the  task, 
from  which  her  natural  timidity 
would  have  shrunk — 

"The  kindest  man, 

The  best  conditioned  ;  an  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies  ; " — 

and  the  very  last  things  Portia 
says  show  us,  that  in  helping  his 
friend  to  win  her,  he  will  not,  as 
he  feared  he  might,  lose  that  friend 
for  himself.  In  the  man  there  is 
a  dignity  which,  coupled  as  it  is 
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with  a  large  and  kindly  heart,  wins 
him  the  mingled  affection  and  re- 
spect of  the  young  Venetian  nobles 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  See 
how  Salanio  speaks  of  him  in  the 
speech  beginning 

"A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not    the 
earth," 

where  the  parting  from  Bassanio,  and 
the  pang  it  cost  him,  are  described ; 

' '  His  eye  being  big  with  tears, 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind 

him, 

And,  with  affection  wondrous  sensible, 
He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they 

parted." 

Observe  Salarino's  rejoinder  —  "I 
think  he  only  loves  the  world  for 
him,"  and  his  call  to  his  friends  to 
join  him  in  trying  to  beguile  the 
heaviness  of  the  now  solitary  Mer- 
chant. Again,  Portia's  words  tell 
us  how  Shakespeare  would  have  us 
think  of  Antonio,  when  she  rates 
him  as  worthy  to  be  the  peer  of  her 
Bassanio — 

"  For  in  companions, 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  to- 
gether, 

There  needs  must  be  some  like   com- 
plexion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit. " 

In  all  ways,  therefore,  Antonio 
is  a  personage  of  primary  import- 
ance. So  far  from  this,  however, 
the  Antonio  of  the  Lyceum  is  from 
first  to  last  presented  in  a  manner 
so  feeble,  so  commonplace,  that  he 
seems  as  little  fitted  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  Shylock's  "  lodged  hate,"  as 
of  the  love  and  respect  which  he 
commands  from  every  other  person 
of  mark  in  the  play. 

In  citing,  as  we  have  done,  two 
brief  passages  of  what  is  spoken  by 
Salanio  and  Salarino,  enough  has 
been  cited  to  show  that  they  are 
not  the  skipping  feather-brained 
fops  who  are  presented  to  us  at  the 
Lyceum, — gentlemen,  who  run  off 
their  words  at  a  gallop,  as  if  they 


were  acting  in  a  farce,  and  who 
seem  to  think  that  rushing  to  and 
fro  upon  the  stage  is  the  legitimate 
mode  of  expressing  the  vivacity 
of  high-bred  Venetian  gentlemen. 
What  would  have  been  thought  of 
them  in  Venice,  if  they  had  borne 
themselves  in  this  fashion  on  the 
open  streets  1  There  is  not  one  of 
them  that  is  not  a  man  of  breeding 
as  well  as  of  brains.  Gay,  bright- 
witted  gentlemen  they  are,  with 
youth  and  health  and  fine  spirits. 
But  they  are  gentlemen ;  and  what 
each  of  them  says  is  marked  by 
distinct  character,  and  shows  him 
to  be  a  man  who  both  thinks  and 
observes  well  and  closely  in  a  fashion 
of  his  own.  The  Salanio,  the  Salar- 
ino, and  the  Lorenzo  of  the  Lyceum, 
on  the  contrary,  are  all  of  the  same 
type,  "  as  like  one  another  as  half- 
pence are,"  a  sort  of  weak  Gratianos 
— anything,  in  a  word,  but  persons 
to  whom  a  man  of  Antonio's  staid 
and  thoughtful  character  would  have 
said,  "Your  worth  is  very  dear  in 
my  regard."  Only  the  Lorenzo  (Mr 
N.  Forbes)  aims  at  giving  signifi- 
cance and  emphasis  to  his  part ; 
but  even  he  does  not  do  so  until 
we  see  him  in  the  famous  moonlight 
scene  of  the  fifth  act.  Up  to  that 
point  he  is,  like  the  rest,  little  better 
than  a  well-dressed  fop. 

Gratiano  is  an  ungracious  part 
at  the  best,  and  requires  from  the 
actor  a  high-bred  and  airy  grace  to 
carry  off  his  frivolity  without  an- 
noyance to  the  audience.  Still, 
there  must  have  been  a  charm  about 
the  fellow,  else  Bassanio,  who  hits 
off  his  character  in  a  sentence,  as 
"speaking  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing 
more  than  any  man  in  Venice," 
would  never  have  taken  him  with 
him  when  he  went  to  Belmont,  or 
when  he  returned  thence  to  Venice 
on  his  sad  errand  to  Antonio.  But 
he  has  the  fault  of  many  excellent 
fellows  of  not  knowing  when  to 
hold  his  tongue ;  and  when  he 
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carries  this  vice  into  the  court  of 
Venice,  and  baits  the  Jew  with  ill- 
timed  banter,  we  are  apt  to  lose 
patience,  and  to  share  Shylock's 
contempt  for  his  wits.  A  skilful 
actor  will  therefore  take  care  to  keep 
Gratiano's  "skipping  spirit"  well 
toned  down.  This  seems  to  be  felt 
by  Mr  F.  Cooper,  the  Gratiano  of 
the  Lyceum;  and  except  that  in 
his  performance  the  tone  and  qua- 
lity of  a  high-bred  gentleman  are 
not  sufficiently  suggested  and  main- 
tained, it  is  upon  the  whole  not 
unsatisfactory. 

Why  Jessica  and  Nerissa  should 
have  been  regarded  as  of  so  little 
importance  as  to  be  intrusted  to  two 
young  ladies,  who  would  be  weak 
in  the  smallest  of  comediettas,  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  In  the 
case  of  Nerissa  it  is  inexcusable, 
for  Nerissa  is  the  companion  of 
Portia.  She  is  not  the  lady's 
rnuid,  but  the  lady-in-waiting,  with 
whom  the  great  Italian  heiress 
makes  free  interchange  of  her 
thoughts ;  and  much  of  the  im- 
pression which  Portia  has  to  make 
in  her  first  scene  depends  upon 
the  way  Nerissa's  portion  of  the 
dialogue  is  maintained.  It  is  not 
to  the  insipid  undeveloped  girl 
into  which  Nerissa  is  turned  at  the 
Lyceum,  that  Portia  would  hold 
discourse  of  her  lovers  in  a  strain 
so  intellectual  and  so  brilliant ; 
neither  would  such  a  Nerissa  ven- 
ture to  remind  her  friend  of  the 
Vanetian,  "  a  scholar  and  a  soldier, 
who  came  hither  in  the  company 
of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,"  as 


mg 


of  all  the  men  that  ever 


h(T  foolish  eyes  looked  upon,  the 
best  deserving  a  fair  lady."  On 
the  way  this  is  done  depends  much 
of  the  effect  of  Portia's  rejoinder : 
"  E  remember  him  well ;  and  I  re- 
member him  worthy  of  thy  praise," 
which  should  be  given,  but  is  not 
given  by  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  in  a 
way  to  let  it  be  seen  that  Bassanio 


was  no  braggart  in  telling  Antonio, 
in  a  previous  scene,  that  "  some- 
times from  her  eyes  he  did  receive 
fair  speechless  messages."  As  little 
would  such  a  Nerissa  be  chosen  by 
Portia  to  aid  her  in  her  enterprise 
at  Venice.  If  this  be  a  specimen  of 
the  way  the  demand  is  to  be  met 
for  completeness  and  ensemble  in 
the  production  of  Shakespeare,  much 
good  advice  has  been  thrown  away 
in  vain.  To  degrade  Nerissa  to  the 
level  of  a  soubrette  is  to  lower 
Portia.  She  wisely  judged  men  by 
their  friends,  and  the  audience  in- 
sensibly judges  of  Portia  by  the  same 
rule.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  the  real  Portia  to  have 
had  a  Nerissa  who  did  not  show 
some  "  like  complexion  "  to  herself 
"  in  manners  and  in  spirit."  But, 
indeed,  it  would  be  idle  to  dwell 
upon  the  want  of  judgment  which 
could  place  a  character  of  this  im- 
portance in  such  hands. 

Of  the  Portia  we  find  it  impos- 
sible to  speak  in  the  terms  of  un- 
qualified rapture  with  which  Miss 
Ellen  Terry's  performance  has  gen- 
erally been  greeted.  We  place  our 
ideas  of  Portia  high, — not  higher, 
however,  than  Shakespeare  meant 
them  to  be  placed,  by  speaking  of 
her  as 

"  Nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia," 

by  the  elaborate  care  with  which 
he  has  depicted  the  impression  she 
produced  on  all  around  her,  and  b^ 
the  way  he  has  developed  her 
charms  of  heart  and  mind  through- 
out the  action  of  the  piece.  She  is 
the  ideal  of  the  high-born  woman, 
gloriously  endowed  in  body  and  in 
mind,  and  with  her  intellect  culti- 
vated to  the  highest  point  to  which 
female  culture  could  be  brought. 
Only  such  a  woman  could  have 
carried  out  the  task  which  her  old 
friend  Bellario's  illness  forced  upon 
her,  preventing  him,  as  it  did,  from 
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obeying  the  Doge's  summons,  and 
Doming  to  Venice  to  determine  the 
question  at  issue  between  Antonio 
and  Shylock.  It  is  with  the  know- 
ledge, and  upon  the  express  recom- 
mendation of  the  great  jurisconsult, 
that  she  takes  his  place.  He  knew 
that  he  could  safely  trust  her  to 
make  a  sound  exposition  of  the 
points  on  which  to  rely  for  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Jew.  For  observe, 
his  own  reputation  was  at  stake, 
and  any  break -down  on  Portia's 
part  would  have  compromised  his 
character  fatally  with  the  Doge. 
But  she  had,  as  he  well  knew,  the 
knowledge  and  the  "undaunted 
mettle"  to  carry  her  through  an 
enterprise  to  which  she  was 
prompted,  not  merely  by  love,  but 
by  humanity.  She  had  the  higher 
power,  which  enabled  her  to  use  the 
knowledge  in  her  own  way,  and  the 
noble  forbearance  of  the  Christian 
woman,  to  keep  in  the  background 
her  weapon  for  discomfiting  the 
Jew,  until  she  had  found  that  every 
appeal  either  to  his  heart  or  to  his 
avarice  was  of  no  avail. 

It  is  in  the  trial  scene  that  the 
character  of  Portia  culminates. 
Her  appearance  there  may  surprise 
us;  but  the  actress  should  pre- 
viously have  made  us  feel  that  she 
is  equal  to  what  she  has  under- 
taken. It  is  the  splendid  develop- 
ment of  the  splendid  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind,  with  which  all  we 
have  previously  heard  and  seen  of 
her  have  made  us  familiar.  Severe 
as  the  ordeal  is  to  which  she  is  ex- 
posed, the  noble  gravity  and  self- 
command  with  which  she  bears  her- 
self throughout  the  scene,  should 
seem  but  a  natural  phase  of  her 
strong  and  beautiful  nature.  Most 
subtly,  too,  the  womanly  element 


breathes  throughout  her  treatment 
of  the  situation,  even  while  her 
penetrating  look  and  intellectual 
vigour  hold  the  Jew  firmly  in  her 
grasp.  She  proves  him,  step  by 
step,  to  see  if  he  be  indeed  the 
wretch  "  void  of  any  drachm  of 
mercy "  she  has  been  told  he  is ; 
and  leads  him  on  to  an  avowal  of 
the  malice  which  nothing  short  of 
Antonio's  death  will  appease.  From 
that  point  she  has  him  at  her  mercy ; 
and,  since  he  would  have  nothing 
but  his  bond  to  the  letter,  she  dis- 
comfits him  by  holding  him  to  the 
letter  of  his  bond.  The  tender 
woman's  heart,  that  has  up  to  a 
certain  point  had  pity  for  the  Jew, 
is  from  that  moment  sternly  closed 
against  him,  and  she  becomes  as 
grandly  stern  as  the  mouthpiece 
and  organ  of  the  court  in  declaring 
the  law,  as  she  had  hitherto  been 
beautiful  and  persuasive  in  her  ap- 
peals to  the  better  feelings  for  which 
she  had  given  Shylock  credit.  Her 
arguments  are  no  "  pretty  sophisms," 
as  an  admiring  critic  of  Miss  Terry's 
Portia  in  one  of  the  leading  journals 
called  them.  She  has  law  and 
reason  on  her  side.  The  Jew  is 
self  -  convicted  of  compassing  the 
death  of  a  Venetian  citizen ;  and  it 
is  by  no  legal  quibble,  but  by  the 
laws  of  Venice — "thyself  shall  see 
the  act,"  she  tells  the  Jew — that 
she  defeats  his  purpose.* 

If  we  are  right  in  this  conception 
of  Portia,  then  Miss  Terry's  imper- 
sonation fails  in  its  most  essential 
point.  Even  those  who  have  rack- 
ed the  language  of  panegyric  in  its 
praise  have  shrunk  from  claiming 
unqualified  admiration  for  her  in 
the  trial  scene.  They  might  well 
do  so,  for  at  no  one  point  in  it 
does  she  indicate  that  she  appreci- 


*  We  observe  that  Miss  Terry,  following  the  reading  for  the  first  time  given  upon 
the  stage  by  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  turns  to  the  volume  of  the  Venetian  statutes,  and 
reads  from  it  the  passage,  beginning  "It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice,"  &c. 
But  this  was  only  one  of  many  touches  of  genius  by  which  this  great  actress  used  to 
make  the  whole  of  the  scene  a  living  reality. 
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ates  the  situation,  or  how  it  should 
be  treated.  The  words  are  spoken, 
but  so  spoken  that  one  marvels  why 
they  should  issue  from  the  lips  of 
one  who  looks  so  little  in  earnest, 
who  takes  so  little  note  of  Shylock, 
or  Antonio,  of  the  Doge,  and  of  the 
court,  every  one  of  whom  it  is  her 
business  to  impress  by  the  manner 
in  which  she  discharges  the  function 
of  determining  the  matter  at  issue, 
which  has  been  delegated  to  her  by 
the  Duke. 

We  have  spoken  first  of  this 
scene  because  it  is  the  touchstone  of 
the  actress's  powers,  and  because 
our  love  of  Shakespeare  forbids  us 
to  be  blinded  by  the  attractions  of 
either  actor  or  actress  to  any  failure 
in  a  due  conception  of  the  charac- 
ters he  has  drawn  for  us  with  so 
firm  a  hand.  But  the  shortcomings 
of  Miss  Terry,  in  our  apprehension, 
b;>gin  at  an  earlier  stage.  She 
turns  the  character  "to  favour  and 
to  prettiness;"  but  she  does  not 
even  aim  at  the  distinction  and  the 
dignity  which  essentially  belong  to 
it.  She  is  not  the  great  lady  of 
Belmont,  the  self-possessed  queenly 
creature,  whose  very  presence  turns 
men  of  ordinary  mould  into  poets, 
and  attracts,  even  while  she  holds 
them  at  bay  in  admiring  rever- 
ence. She  fails  especially  to  sug- 
gest the  Portia  that,  as  Shakespeare 
most  carefully  makes  us  aware, 
would  have  sacrificed  even  her  love 
f  >r  Bassanio,  deep  as  we  see  it  is, 
had  he  failed  to  win  her  by  the 
process  appointed  by  her  father. 


How  little  this  feature  of  the  char- 
acter is  felt  by  the  actress  is  made 
apparent  in  her  treatment  of  the 
passage  where  she  urges  Bassanio 
to  tarry,  "  to  pause  a  day  or  two," 
before  he  tries  his  fortune  with  the 
caskets.  Throughout  all  this  fine 
speech  she  holds  him  caressingly  by 
the  hand,  nay,  almost  in  an  embrace, 
with  all  the  unrestrained  fondness 
which  is  conceivable  only  after  he 
had  actually  won  her.  This,  toor 
when  all  eyes  are  fixed  upon  her, 
and  when  her  demeanour  would 
have  made  her  secret  known  to  all 
the  world  in  the  last  way  a  lady 
would  court  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, but  especially  when,  had  her 
lover  chosen  wrong,  she  must  have 
been  parted  from  him  at  once  and 
for  ever.*  There  is  altogether  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  what  Rosa- 
lind calls  "  a  coming  -  on  disposi- 
tion "  in  Miss  Terry's  bearing  to- 
wards her  lover.  It  is  a  general 
fault  with  her,  but  in  Portia  it  is 
painfully  out  of  place. 

A  similar  forgetfulness  of  what 
truth  to  the  character  and  the  situa- 
tion demands,  while  the  Prince  of 
Morocco  is  making  choice  among 
the  caskets,  is  visible  in  the  far 
too  marked  demonstrativeness  with 
which  Miss  Terry  follows  his  move- 
ment from  casket  to  casket.  The 
room  is  full  of  people,  servants,  and 
others,  any  one  of  whom  could 
tell  in  a  second  from  Miss  Terry's 
looks  and  movements  when,  in  the 
words  of  the  old  game,  he  was  hotr 
and  when  he  was  cold,  and  could 


*  If  we  are  right  in  blaming  the  Portia,  Mr  Barnes,  the  Bassanio  of  the  Lyceum,  must 
s  lare  in  the  blame ;  for  a  jnst  conception  of  Portia,  and  of  his  position  towards  her,  would 
1  old  him  aloof  from  any  such  display  of  caressing  physical  fondness.  There  is  some- 
t  ring  singularly  incongruous  in  the  contrast  between  all  this  "  fingering  of  palms,'' 
o  nd  laying  of  hands  on  arms,  before  he  wins  her,  with  the  exceedingly  reverential 
nanner  in  which  Bassanio,  after  he  has  the  right  to  "claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss,'r 
cbeys  this  suggestion  by  bending  courteously  over  Portia's  hand  and  kissing  it.  The 


1  iassanio  of  the  Lyceum  has  to  contend  against  disadvantages  of  person,  and  a  blunt- 
p,  little  in  harmony  with  the  characteristics  of  the  poet's  Bassanio  ; 


i>ess  of  manner, 


lut  he  plays  with  so  much  earnestness,  and  speaks  with  such  an  appreciation  of  the 
significance  of  what  he  has  to  say,  that  one  is  well  content  to  "piece  out  his  im- 
perfections with  our  thoughts,"  and  to  be  content. 
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have  sold  the  information  to  the 
next  wooer  that  arrived.  It  re- 
quires subtler  touches  than  this 
lady  seems  to  have  at  command,  to 
indicate,  without  exaggerating,  the 
emotion  proper  to  a  nature  disci- 
plined like  Portia's  to  self-com- 
mand. 

There  is,  notwithstanding  what 
we  have  said,  much  that  is  agree- 
able and  attractive  in  Miss  Terry's 
Portia,  and  no  one  will  be  surprised 
that  uncritical  people,  who  have 
not  made  their  own  separate  study 
of  the  play,  should  be  delighted 
with  it.  What  we  do  wonder  at, 
however,  and  most  deeply  regret, 
is  the  unmeasured  terms  of  praise 
with  which  the  critics  of  nearly  all 
the  journals  have  received  it.  Our 
wonder  would  be  greater,  if  most 
of  their  criticisms  did  not  at  the 
same  time  show  how  little  pains 
the  writers  had  taken  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  Shakespeare's 
text  and  of  the  intentions  it  re- 
veals. One  can  only  hope  that 
Miss  Terry's  good  sense  will  pro- 
tect her  from  accepting  too  greedily 
the  eulogies  of  undis  criminating  ad- 
mirers. They  are  certainly  doing 
their  best  to  spoil  her. 

To  the  same  insidious  influence 
Mr  Irving  is  exposed,  to  a  degree 
that,  for  his  sake,  would  make  us 
welcome  the  appearance  of  some 
other  actor  who  should  carry  off  a 
little  of  the  extravagant  enthusiasm 
of  which  he  has  at  present  the 
monopoly.  But  Mr  Irving  has  the 
undoubted  merit  of  not  having 
been  misled  by  it  into  dealing 
carelessly  with  his  art.  His  Shy- 
lock  is  a  decided  advance,  and  per- 
haps, as  a  whole,  his  best  Shakes- 
pearian performance.  It  is  based 
upon  a  broad  clear  conception,  and 
carried  out  in  all  its  details  with 
great  finish  and  great  picturesque- 
ness.  Mr  Irving  makes  no  attempt 
to  create  special  sympathy  for  Shy- 
lock,  but  shows  him — as  Shakes- 


peare, we  fancy,  meant  him  to  be 
shown — as  a  man  in  whom  the  per- 
secution of  his  race,  and  the  indig- 
nities inflicted  on  himself  by  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  cope  upon 
the  mart,  had  begot  a  settled  ab- 
horrence of  all  Christian  men,  in- 
tensified and  concentrated  into  "a 
lodged  hate  "  of  Antonio.  Antonio 
has  treated  him  with  contumely, 
has  thwarted  him  in  trade,  hag 
"hindered  him  of  half  a  million," 
has  denounced  his  usuries,  and, 
finally,  baffled  his  revenge  by  "  de- 
livering from  his  forfeitures  many 
that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  " 
the  Christian  merchant.  "Cursed 
be  my  tribe  if  I  forgive  him,"  are 
among  Shylock's  first  words;  and 
he  means  to  the  letter  what  he  says 
when  he  vows,  if  once  "  he  catches 
him  upon  the  hip,  he  will  feed  fat 
the  ancient  grudge  he  bears  him." 
Of  course  Shylock  has  affections  of 
some  kind.  What  man  has  not? 
But  Shakespeare  has  been  at  no 
pains  to  call  attention  to  this  side 
of  his  character.  His  servant  and 
his  daughter  have  little  to  say  in 
his  praise,  and  it  will  never  do  to 
lay  great  stress  on  his  tenderness 
over  his  turquoise  ring,  which  he  had 
"  of  Leah  when  he  was  a  bachelor." 
Pity  for  him  Shakespeare  certainly 
did  not  set  himself  to  excite,  be- 
yond that  pity  which  one  feels  for 
any  human  creature  hardened  by 
cruel  usage,  by  the  persecution  of 
his  religion,  by  sordid  avarice,  and 
finally,  maddened,  by  the  elopement 
of  his  daughter  with  a  Christian, 
into  the  cunning,  stony-hearted, 
merciless  wretch,  whose  own  calcu- 
lated device  in  "  the  merry  bond  " 
is  fitly  turned  against  him  to  his 
ruin. 

This  is  the  man  Mr  Irving  sets 
before  us.  If  he  had  a  voice  that  did 
not  break  into  painful  dissonances 
in  transports  of  passion,  and  greater 
robustness  of  physique  to  give  em- 
phasis to  his  rage,  there  would  be 
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little  left  to  desire.  No  man,  be 
his  conception  ever  so  fine,  can  go 
farther  than  his  physical  resources 
will  carry  him;  and  it  is  ungracious 
to  point  to  failures  in  particular 
passages,  when,  merely  from  a  de- 
fect of  this  kind,  the  actor  cannot 
make  out  thoroughly  all  he  would. 
Notably  this  is  obvious  in  the  fa- 
mous scene  with  Tubal,  where  the 
wild  transitions  of  rage  and  dis- 
appointment and  vindictive  menace 
aro  better  suggested  than  expressed. 
The  fine  scene  just  before  with  Sal- 
anio  and  Salarino  fails  somewhat  of 
effect  from  the  same  cause.  But 
one  forgets  the  cracked  and  scream- 
ing tones,  and  the  occasional  want 
of  articulateness,  in  the  powerful 
action,  the  visible  intensity  of  the 
feoling,  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  ruling  idea  is  worked  out. 

In  his  first  interview  with  An- 
tonio, however,  Mr  Irving  commits 
what  seems  to  us  a  grievous  mis- 
take. When  Shy  lock  changes  from 
reproach  to  fawning  in  the  speech 
beginning,  "  "Why,  look  now,  how 
you  storm ! "  he  comes  close  up  to 
Aatonio,  and  touches  him  on  the 
breast  with  an  air  of  familiar  en- 
treaty. Antonio  recoils  from  him 
with  contemptuous  scorn,  and  Shy- 
look  bows  low,  while  he  winces  at 
the  rebuke.  This  has  been  praised 
as  a  fine  stroke  of  truth.  But  is 
it  so?  Antonio  has  just  told 
Shylock  that  he  is  "  as  like  to  spit 
on  him  again,  to  spurn  him  too." 
Would  Shylock  with  these  words 
fresh  in  his  ears,  forget  himself  so 
far  as  to  lay  a  finger  on  the  haughty 
marchant,  never  haughtier  than  at 
tliat  moment,  when  asking  a  loan 
frDm  a  man  he  despised1?  Again, 
is  such  an  action  conceivable  in 
one  who  feels  the  pride  of  race  so 
strongly  as  Shylock?  For  one  of 
"  the  sacred  nation  "  like  himself  to 
touch  the  Christian  merchant  would 
in  his  mind  be  viewed  as  nothing 
less  than  contamination  and  defile- 


ment. The  momentary  stage  effect, 
which  Mr  Irving  gains  by  the  in- 
troduction of  this  novelty,  is  surely 
dearly  purchased  at  the  sacrifice 
of  all  probability. 

Mr  Irving' s  treatment  of  the 
trial  scene  is  excellent.  He  never 
forgets,  as  most  Shylocks  have 
done,  that  he  is  in  the  great  court 
of  Venice,  and  he  bears  himself 
with  a  restrained  intensity  suit- 
able to  the  situation.  He  lays  no 
stress  upon  the  incident  of  whetting 
the  knife,  but  deals  with  it  as  mere- 
ly something  by  the  way.  It  is  in 
the  calm,  immovable  rigidity  of  as- 
pect, in  the  concentrated  force  which 
he  throws  into  his  words,  that  he 
leaves,  and  rightly  leaves,  the  audi- 
ence to  read  the  triumphant  inflex- 
ibility of  his  purpose.  This  con- 
trasts finely  with  the  momentary 
flashing  out  of  a  passionate  delight, 
where  Portia's  words  to  Antonio, 
"  You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for 
his  knife,"  seem  to  put  within  his 
grasp  the  object  of  his  hate.  It 
contrasts  still  more  finely  with  the 
total  collapse  of  mind  and  body, 
when  at  a  glance  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  words — "This  bond 
doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of 
blood,"  bursts  upon  his  keen  in- 
tellect. In  these  words,  and  what 
follows,  he  seems  to  receive  his 
death-blow.  It  matters  little  wheth- 
er they  strip  him  of  his  fortune,  or 
tell  him,  as  the  condition  of  saving 
his  life,  that  he  shall  presently 
become  a  Christian.  His  doom 
is  written.  His  pulse  will  soon 
cease  to  beat.  We  feel  the  prop 
is  in  effect  gone  "that  doth  sus- 
tain his  life."  But  he  keeps  a  firm 
front  to  the  last,  and  has  a  fine 
curl  of  withering  scorn  upon  his  lip 
for  Gratiano,  as  he  walks  away  to 
die  in  silence  and  alone.  As  he 
leaves  the  scene,  we  feel  that  we 
care  not  to  know  how  this  or  that 
great  actor  of  other  days  has  treated 
it.  This  treatment  is  good,  and  it 
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is  a  fitting  climax  to  the  Shylock 
of  the  previous  acts. 

0,  si  sic  omnia !  Oh  that  the 
same  care  had  been  "bestowed  upon 
the  study  of  all  the  other  characters 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  this — 
the  same  pains  taken  to  make  them 
as  true  to  Shakespeare  and  to  human 
nature  !  It  would  be  idle  to  expect 
that  the  general  run  of  actors  and 
actresses  should  do  this  for  them- 
selves. This  is  the  office  of  the 
head  of  a  great  theatre — call  him 
manager,  stage-director,  or  what  you 
will.  His  should  be  the  mind  to 
preside  over  the  production  of  every 
play  of  this  kind — to  observe  where 
characters  are  taken  up  wrongly, 
where  action  is  introduced  discord- 
ant with  the  characters,  or  untrue 
to  the  feeling  of  the  scene — to  see 
that  the  meaning  of  what  is  spoken 
shall  be  brought  clearly  out — and 
generally  to  make  every  one  en- 
gaged do  his  best  to  complete  the 
impression  which  the  author  had  in 
view.  If  such  a  mind  had  been  at 
work  at  the  Lyceum,  the  graver 
faults  to  which  we  have  called  at- 
tention could  not  have  arisen.  A 
few  vivid  suggestions,  firmly  en- 
forced, would  probably  have  set  all 
to  rights,  at  least  with  the  minor 
performers;  for  they  all  show  suf- 
ficient ability  and  familiarity  with 


the  stage  to  make  it  clear  that  they 
could  profit  by  them.  It  would 
only  be  returning  to  the  practice  of 
the  great  patent  theatres  to  have  a 
director  of  this  kind.  And  until 
the  necessity  be  recognised  for  the 
presence  at  rehearsals  of  a  predom- 
inating mind  capable  of  fulfilling 
these  functions,  no  theatre  will  ever 
satisfy  an  intelligent  audience,  or 
even  do  justice  to  the  abilities  of 
its  performers. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  Mr  Irving  to  set 
the  example  of  trying  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  vulgar  and  distressing  prac- 
tice of  recalling  actors  at  the  end  of 
acts,  or  even  scenes?  It  has  long 
ceased  to  be  a  compliment  to  them, 
while  it  is  simply  an  offence  to  all 
who  deprecate  so  incongruous  a 
disturbance  of  the  illusion  of  the 
scene.  We  once  saw  Juliet  in  a 
London  theatre — happily  she  was 
a  foreigner,  Mdlle.  Stella  Colas — 
rise  from  her  bed  in  the  great 
potion  -  drinking  scene  to  curtsey 
to  a  clamorous  knot  of  admirers. 
But  we  doubt  if  even  this  was 
worse  than  the  spectacle  of  Shy- 
lock  leading  in  Portia  in  her  doc- 
tor's dress,  for  the  same  purpose, 
at  the  end  of  the  trial  scene, 
which  may  nightly  be  seen  at  the 
Lyceum. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. — THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  CLOISTER. 


"  But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her." 

—1  Corinthians  xi.  15. 


THERE  were  many  preparations 
and  signs  of  Otto's  approaching 
wedding.  The  engagement  was  not 
yet  four  weeks  old,  but  the  mar- 
riage was  to  be  soon  :  the  day  was 
not  quite  settled  yet;  however,  it 
was  to  be  some  time  in  May,  not 
more  than  another  four  weeks  off. 
There  was  that  pleasant  unflurried 
flutter  and  quiet  exhilaration  in  the 
Bodenbach  family,  such  as  always 
precedes  a  family  event  considered 
peculiarly  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
There  had  been  letters  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  two 
families,  and  all  manner  of  polite- 
nesses interchanged,  good  wishes 
pouring  in  on  all  sides.  There  had 
been  photographs  exchanged  like- 
wise, two  large  ones  in  cabinet  size 
of  Otto  and  his  bride  being  a  special 
source  of  excitement  and  pleasure 
at  Steinbuhl.  Never  had  there  been 
such  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  match 
in  every  way.  Count  Przeszechow- 
ski  had  behaved  most  liberally  with 
regard  to  settlements.  Otto  was  to 
be  considered  a  very  lucky  man. 
The  old  Baron  grew  daily  more 
eloquent  on  the  theme  of  Otto's 
luck,  his  own  perfect  satisfaction, 
and  general  thankfulness  at  seeing 
his  younger  son  safely  piloted  into 
tlie  harbour  of  a  suitable  marriage. 
There  never  passed  a  day  now 
without  Eeata  being  stung  by  hav- 
ing to  hear  the  endless  repetition 
of  these  sentiments. 

There  had  been  at  first  a  talk  of 
the  family  going  to  Poland  for  the 
wedding,  but  this  had  only  been  in 
the  first  flush  of  excitement.  They 
soon  came  to  see  that  Gabriel! e 
would  never  stand  the  journey  and 
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fatigue ;  but  of  course  Arnold, 
would  go  and  be  present  at  his 
brother's  wedding.  The  warm 
spring  weather  had  not  revived 
Gabrielle  as  other  springs  had  done. 
She  was  less  restless,  perhaps,  now 
that  she  always  had  Reata  beside 
her,  but  she  was  not  .  growing 
stronger  for  that.  Her  cough  in- 
creased ;  she  never  cared  to  take  a 
walk  now,  even  on  the  brightest 
spring  days.  She  had  not  been 
down  to  the  village  since  that  day 
of  posting  letters,  and  she  said  she 
would  never  care  to  go  again.  The 
old  country  doctor  came  more  fre- 
quently to  see  her :  he  was  bent 
upon  taking  a  cheerful  view  of  the 
matter,  though  he  could  not  deny 
that  she  was  weak,  and  seemed  to 
be  growing  weaker.  "All  comes 
from  growing,"  he  would  say 
pleasantly,  as  he  clapped  his  snuff- 
box shut.  "Baronesse  Gabrielle 
was  to  take  iron  and  not  to  get 
fatigued,  and  she  would  be  all  right 
in  a  few  months."  And  so  Gabrielle 
resigned  herself  to  passive  existence 
for  the  present,  and  found  it  easier 
to  bear  from  having  constant  com- 
panionship. Always  ready  to  at- 
tach herself  to  her  surroundings, 
she  had  taken  a  passionate  fondness 
for  Eeata;  she  looked  up  to  her, 
she  clung  to  her,  she  worshipped 
her  almost.  Everything  that  Eeata 
said  or  did  was  right,  everything 
about  her  was  perfection;  she 
obeyed  nobody  as  implicitly  as 
Eeata — nobody  could  quiet  her  so 
well  when  she  was  fretful.  There 
was  something  strange  and  new 
about  Eeata's  talk  and  ways  of 
thinking  that  pleased  the  sick  girl's 
2x 
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fancy,  even  though  she  often  did 
not  understand  her.  There  was  a 
fascination  about  her  voice,  about 
her  beauty  and  her  motions,  which 
made  Gabrielle  like  to  lie  and  listen 
to  her  as  she  talked,  or  to  watch 
her  as  she  moved  about,  or  sat 
working  or  unoccupied ;  and  Eeata 
soon  got  accustomed  to  being  gazed 
at  in  this  undisguised  manner. 

Music  also  had  a  soothing  in- 
fluence on  Gabrielle.  Eeata  was 
no  particular pianiste:  she  had  never 
learnt  the  scales,  nor  could  she 
read  off  music  at  sight,  or  compose ; 
but  she  had  a  whole  lot  of  her 
national  airs  floating  about  in  her 
head,  which  came  to  the  surface 
like  melancholy  refrains  when  she 
was  more  than  usually  sad  or 
dreamy.  At  those  times  she  would 
sometimes  find  the  power  of  expres- 
sing them  '  by  words  and  music, 
singing  in  thrilling  tones  that  rose 
and  fell  softly  like  the  song  of  some 
sweet  wild  forest  bird,  accompany- 
ing herself  by  a  few  simple  chords 
on  the  old  feeble  piano;  and  at 
other  times  she  could  not  play  at 
all,  and  Gabrielle  would  ask  for 
music  in  vain. 

The  affection  and  admiration  of 
a  creature  so  much  weaker  than 
herself  awoke  a  response  on  Reata's 
side :  at  first  she  took  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  being  kind  to  Otto's 
sister,  and  thus  returning  good  for 
evil,  she  told  herself;  and  then 
she  grew  to  like  the  girl  for  her 
own  sake.  She  almost  wondered 
at  herself  for  still  having  the  power 
of  caring  so  much  for  any  creature ; 
she  had  fancied  that  her  affections 
had  been  exhausted  by  that  bitter 
disappointment.  It  might  be  the 
foreshadowing  of  the  convent  quiet 
and  calmness  of  soul  stealing  over 
her,  which  made  her  so  much  more 
charitably  disposed  to  everybody. 
Of  Gabrielle  she  was  growing  daily 
fonder  ;  she  felt  no  rancune  towards 
the  old  Baron  for  being  Otto's 


father,  and  none  towards  Arnold 
for  being  Otto's  brother.  She  had 
scarcely  ever  quarrelled  with  Arnold 
lately,  and  yet  she  had  met  him 
often  in  her  solitary  rambles  about 
the  place — oftener  than  before. 

Among  the  visitors  who  had 
come  to  Steinbuhl  to  offer  their 
congratulations  upon  the  auspicious 
family  event  which  was  approach- 
ing, the  Schwerendorfs .  were  not ; 
of  course  they  would  have  been  the 
first  to  come,  but  they  had  been 
away  for  the  last  month  on  a  visit 
to  some  relations,  and  had  only 
just  now  returned,  and  had  written 
to  say  that  they  were  coming  next 
day. 

"  I  hope  they  will  come  in  time 
for  dinner,"  Gabrielle  was  saying  to 
Reata  on  the  evening  before ;  "  and 
I  hope  the  father  won't  come  too." 

They  were  in  the  sitting-room 
— it  was  beginning  to  grow  dusk ; 
through  the  open  door  of  the 
balcony  the  green  shoots  of  the 
creepers  were  seen  hanging  from 
the  wooden  trellis- work ;  they  did 
not  look  green,  but  grey,  in  the 
dusk.  Presently  the  wooden  steps 
outside  creaked,  and  Arnold  came 
in  by  the  balcony. 

"  Oh,  Arnold,  is  that  you?"  said 
Gabrielle,  as  she  saw  his  dark  figure 
in  the  door  against  the  grey  light 
behind.  "  I  have  just  been  wish- 
ing for  you.  I  want  you  to  give  me 
those  photographs  that  came  yester- 
day— the  photographs  of  Otto  and 
Halka,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  I  have  got  no 
time  just  now;  you  have  looked  at 
them  quite  enough." 

"But  I  want  to  show  them  to 
Reata.  She  has  not  seen  them  yet, 
and  I  have  been  telling  her  about 
them." 

Arnold  looked  at  Reata.  She 
was  sitting,  leaning  back  in  a  slop- 
ing arm  -  chair,  doing  nothing  — 
nothing  could  be  done  in  this  light 
till  the  lamp  came;  he  could  see 
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the  graceful  outline  of  her  figure, 
but  he  could  not  see  her  face.  "  I 
do  not  think  that  the  photographs 
can  possibly  interest  Fraulein  Re- 
ata." (Reata  had  some  days  since 
requested  him  not  to  call  her  Frau- 
lein  Lackenegg,  but  Fraulein  Reata, 
she  being  more  accustomed  to  the 
latter,  she  said.) 

"  Oh,  but  yes,  Arnold,  I  want  to 
show  them.  Halka's  photograph  is 
so  pretty,  and  I  have  hardly  seen 
it  at  all;  and  you  want  to  see  it, 
Reata,  don't  you  1 " 

"  It  is  much  too  dark  to  look  at 
anything- "  Arnold  was  begin- 
ning, but  Reata  interrupted  him. 
"I  should  like  to  see  the  photo- 
graph very  much,  and  it  is  not  too 
dark  for  me  to  see  it;  my  eyesight 
is  excellent."  Her  tone  was  very 
calm,  but  a  little  defiant.  Lately 
she  had  thought  to  learn  by  various 
signs  that  Arnold  guessed  at  her 
secret,  and  now  and  then  she  fan- 
cied that  he  was  trying  to  spare  her 
any  unnecessary  pain,  and  she  could 
not  stand  being  pitied:  whatever 
her  troubles  were,  she  was  quite 
able  to  bear  them  alone.  Arnold 
looked  at  her  again,  but  it  was  no 
good  looking  at  her,  because  her 
face  was  in  the  shadow ;  and  then 
he  went  and  unlocked  a  little 
drawer,  and  took  out  a  large  pho- 
tograph. He  glanced  at  it  and 
laid  it  back  again,  taking  out  an- 
other. 

"  Why  are  you  putting  that 
back  1 "  asked  Reata,  as  she  fol- 
lowed his  movements. 

"  It  is  not  the  one  of  Comtesse 
Halka,"  he  replied,  closing  the 
drawer ;  "  it  was  only  my  brother's." 

"  But  why  don't  you  show  Otto's 
also  ? "  said  Gabrielle. 

"  Yes,  I  want  to  see  it  too,"  said 
Reata,  looking  at  him  steadily,  and 
speaking  steadily ;  and  then  he 
brought  them  both  and  put  them 
into  her  hand.  She  was  sitting  up 
on  her  chair,  and  put  out  her  hand 


for  them.  It  was  too  dusk  to  see 
anything  here,  so  she  rose  and  went 
to  the  open  balcony  door.  There 
was  not  quite  light  enough  either 
here,  it  seemed,  for  now  she  stepped 
out  and  leant  over  the  wooden  bal- 
ustrade. Of  course  she  looked  at 
Comtesse  Halka's  photograph  first : 
her  eyes  eagerly  sought  the  portrait 
of  that  face  of  which  her  fancy  had 
drawn  so  many  pictures,  and  upon 
which  she  had  speculated  till  she 
was  tired  of  speculating.  She  held 
it  now  in  her  hand,  and  she  gazed 
on  it  with  a  critical,  searching  gaze. 
Her  first  impression  was,  "How 
pretty  ! "  her  second  —  "  Not  so 
pretty  after  all,  if  one  takes  her  to 
pieces."  And  Reata  did  take  her 
to  pieces  most  thoroughly :  what 
severer  judge  can  a  woman  have 
than  her  supplanted  rival  ?  A  per- 
fect photograph  in  its  way,  perfect 
in  the  distribution  of  lights  and 
shadows,  in  the  grouping,  and  in 
all  the  minor  details  of  surround- 
ings. Comtesse  Halka  knew  better 
than  to  have  her  face  alone  photo- 
graphed. It  was  not  upon  her  face 
alone  that  she  counted,  it  was  upon 
her  appearance  as  a  graceful  whole 
— upon  her  pose,  upon  her  back- 
ground and  foreground  —  that  she 
built  her  hopes  of  producing  a 
general  impression  of  prettiness 
and  refinement.  Here  she  was 
half  leaning  over  a  balustrade,  the 
folds  of  her  light  dress  showirig 
between  the  columns  of  dark  wood 
or  stone,  or  more  likely  pasteboard, 
like  most  photographers'  railings ; 
a  striped  oriental  bournous  draped 
about  her  arms  and  shoulders,  and 
partly  over  her  head,  setting  off  the 
lightness  of  the  dress  and  of  her 
hair,  and  spreading  a  becoming 
softness  over  the  outlines  of  her 
» figure.  The  hair  arranged  with 
careful  carelessness;  her  head  half 
turned,  held  at  precisely  the  angle 
most  favourable  for  displaying  cer- 
tain advantages  of  feature,  and  best 
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calculated  to  nullify  certain  other 
disadvantages. 

Each  line  of  this  Eeata  scanned, 
and  then  repeated  her  opinion  that 
it  was  not  so  pretty  as  at  first  sight 
appeared,  and  a  thrill  of  secret  satis- 
faction came  to  her  at  the  thought. 
The  other  photograph  was  Otto's,  of 
course.  Comtesse  Halka  had  re- 
frained from  indulging  in  the  vul- 
gar satisfaction  of  seeing  herself 
and  showing  herself  to  her  friends 
on  the  same  picture  with  the  man 
for  whom  she  had  angled  so  success- 
fully. It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  this  mania  of  engaged  and 
newly  married  couples  for  instantly 
rushing  to  the  photographers,  and 
immortalising  themselves  side  by 
side,  is  peculiarly  pointless,  verging 
on  the  childish.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  the  men  paraded  as  victims  in 
this  manner  (for  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  fair  sex  is  the  moving 
power  in  these  cases)  do  not  oftener 
rebel,  and  break  the  fetters  which 
are  thus  vulgarly  displayed.  Of 
course,  I  only  mean  the  engaged 
men,  not  the  married  ones,  who 
presumably  are  more  hardened  to 
the  bearing  of  their  chains.  And 
even  supposing  that  both  parties 
are  equally  anxious  to  present 
themselves  to  the  world  as  a  happy 
couple,  the  trial  is  always  a  severe 
one.  If  it  is  difficult  to  look  at 
your  ease,  and  natural,  in  a  common 
photograph  (and  who  has  not  felt 
this  ?),  it  must  be  wellnigh  impos- 
sible, when  standing  self-conscious- 
ly before  your  still  more  self-con- 
scious bride.  If  you  look  affection- 
ate, you  look  like  a  fool;  if  you 
look  thoroughly  indifferent  (as,  to 
do  them  justice,  most  men  do),  you 
look  as  if  you  had  quarrelled,  or 
had  been  bullied  into  the  match. 
It  is  considered  barbarous  to  couple 
betrothed  people's  names  together, 
printed  on  pieces  of  cardboard,  as 
is  still  the  custom  in  some  remote 
circles  of  German  middle  -  class 


society ;  but  if  this  is  justly  con- 
demned as  objectionable  and  vul- 
gar, surely  it  is  more  objectionable 
and  more  vulgar  to  couple  faces  and 
forms  together.  And  when,  as 
often  happens,  the  two  faces  and 
forms  change  their  minds,  and 
decide  that,  after  all,  they  will 
prefer  to  go  through  life  separate, 
what  a  pleasant  sensation  it  must 
be  for  either  party  to  think  that 
perhaps  dozens  of  these  little  pic- 
tures are  afloat  in  the  world,  de- 
monstrating clearly,  black  upon 
white,  what  might  have  been  ! 

No ;  Comtesse  Halka  was  far  too 
wise  to  fall  into  this  mistake.  Otto 
had  been  skilfully  angled  for,  and 
safely  hooked ;  but  fish  sometimes 
take  fright  at  the  last  moment, 
and,  with  a  desperate  effort,  tear 
themselves  loose. 

Eeata  took  full  five  minutes  to 
gaze  at  Halka's  photograph,  and  then 
with  a  slight  tremor  she  bent  over 
the  other — over  Otto's.  No  need 
for  speculation  here  —  she  knew 
each  one  of  his  features,  every  look, 
every  expression.  Here  no  balus- 
trade, no  graceful  attitude,  —  for 
Otto  is  not  a  woman  that  he  should 
set  himself  off  with  tricks  of  dress 
and  surroundings,  and  he  does  not 
need  any  such  setting  off.  Merely 
his  head  and  shoulders,  with  a  dark 
shadow  behind ;  a  handsome  head 
— the  very  type  of  manly  grace. 
As  Eeata  bent  over  the  picture, 
she  was  conscious  of  examining  the 
likeness  for  the  first  time  with  a 
critical  eye ;  but  there  was  no  fault 
to  be  found  there,  though  she  scru- 
tinised it  severely.  As  long  as 
he  had  been  her  own  special  pro- 
perty, she  would  not  have  cared 
to  look  for  a  flaw ;  now  that  he 
was  another's,  she  would  not  have 
minded  finding  one.  The  face,  as 
she  now  saw  it,  seemed  to  her  older 
and  graver,  but  that  was  all. 

"Eeata!"  called  out  Gabrielle 
from  the  room  within,  "  aren't  you 
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coining  in1?     It  is  getting  so  cold, 
and  I  am  all  alone." 

"Yes,"  she  called  back,  "I  am 
coming — and  then  she  saw  that  a 
heavy  drop  had  fallen  on  the  paper 
and  blistered  it.  "  Can  I  have 
been  so  foolish  as  to  cry  1 "  thought 
Eeata,  as  she  wiped  it  away  care- 
fully with  her  handkerchief.  "I 
suppose  my  eyes  have  got  so  ac- 
customed to  tears  that  I  cry  with- 
out noticing  it."  But  she  was  quite 
mistaken ;  her  eyes  were  dry  :  it 
was  only  a  large  dew-drop  which 
had  rolled  off  one  of  the  creeper- 
leaves.  Her  Mexican  blood  and 
pride  would  not  allow  her  to  cry 
over  Comtesse  Halka's  bridegroom. 
And  yet  Reata  went  back  into  the 
room  more  than  half  under  the 
impression  that  she  had  been  shed- 
ding tears,  and  therefore  was  glad 
that  the  lights  had  not  come  yet. 
These  little  illusions  are  very  harm- 
less and  very  soothing  sometimes. 

Arnold  was  no  longer  in  the 
room, — only  Gabrielle  lying  on  her 
sofa.  Reata  shut  the  balcony  door, 
— it  was  beginning  to  get  chilly. 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  the 
photographs  1  Isn't  Halka  pretty  1 
and  how  becomingly  her  hair  is 
done !  I  wonder  how  it  is  ar- 
ranged !  I  am  going  to  try  to  do 
mine  to-morrow  like  that." 

Reata  had  sat  down  on  the  foot 
of  Gabrielle's  sofa. 

"May  I  try  it  on  your  hair?" 
and  she  began  pulling  down  one  of 
Reata's  heavy  plaits.  "There,  do 
git  on  the  footstool  j  I  can  reach  it 
better." 

"I  don't  think  you  will  get 
my  hair  to  sit  like  Comtesse  Hal- 
ka Przeszechowska's, — hers  is  all 
frizzled  and  fuzzed  out,  and  looks 
like  wool  or  tow,  or  chopped  straw, 
or  something  of  that  sort." 

"And  yours  is  just  like  black 
floss  silk,"  said  Gabrielle,  passing 
her  fingers  down  it  as  she  spoke. 

"What  a  time  it  takes  to  undo 


this  plait,  and  how  long  it  is,  trail- 
ing on  the  floor  as  you  sit !  It  is 
as  long  as  Hermine's,  and  twice  as 
thick." 

"Why  did  your  brother  go 
away  1 "  asked  Reata.  "  I  ought  to 
give  him  back  the  photographs." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  he  went 
away  immediately  after  he  had 
given  them  to  you.  Ah,  here  are 
the  lights  at  last!  now  I  shall  be 
able  to  see  you  better."  And  as 
the  lamp  was  placed  on  the  table, 
it  threw  a  flood  of  light  downwards 
right  upon  Reata,  as  she  sat  on  her 
footstool.  Oh,  how  beautiful ! "  ex- 
claimed Gabrielle,  as  she  finished 
opening  the  plait,  and  held  up  the 
hair  in  her  hand,  to  let  it  fall  down 
in  a  heavy  shower  about  Reata's 
shoulders. 

"I  am  afraid  I  can't  arrange 
your  hair  like  Halka's,"  went  on 
Gabrielle,  as,  with  her  little  white 
childish  fingers,  she  began  lifting 
up  the  heavy  tresses.  "  What  good 
taste  she  must  have !  do  you  not 
like  the  way  her  dress  is  made  1 " 

"I  never  looked  at  her  dress 
at  all,"  Reata  answered,  shortly ; 
"  I  only  looked  at  her  face." 

"  I  am  so  curious  to  see  her ;  it 
is  such  a  pity  I  can't  go  to  the 
wedding,  it  would  have  been  such 
fun— wouldn't  iU  " 

"I  have  never  seen  a  wedding, 
and  I  hope  I  never  shall  see  one," 
said  Reata,  fervently. 

"Not  like  to  see  a  wedding! 
how  funny  you  are  !  you  say  such 
odd  things.  0  Arnold,  what  a 
fright  you  gave  me  !  I  never  heard 
you  come  in." 

Reata  looked  up,  also  slightly 
startled  at  being  discovered  in  this 
undignified  posture.  Arnold  was 
standing  beside  the  table  with  the 
two  photographs  in  his  hand,  but  he 
was  not  looking  at  them — he  was 
looking  straight  across  the  table 
at  Reata.  She  met  his  look,  and 
wondered  for  a  moment,  and  then 
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she  remembered  that  she  was  sit- 
ting there  with  all  her  hair  hanging 
down  over  her  shoulders  and  arms, 
and  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  she 
jumped  up  hastily.  No  wonder 
that  he  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 
As  she  stood  there  for  a  second  to 
shake  back  the  flowing  masses,  they 
fell  all  round  her,  a  great  soft  black 
cloud,  down  to  her  knees,  covering 
her  shoulders  like  a  mantle,  and 
shining  here  and  there  in  the  light 
of  the  lamp  with  a  silky  gloss. 

"  I  must  go  and  put  up  my  hair 
for  tea,"  she  said,  almost  impatient- 
ly, to  Gabrielle;  and  she  went  out 
hastily,  not  looking  again  at  Arnold, 
but  feeling  that  his  eyes  still  fol- 
Inved  her  to  the  door.  When  she 
Had  reached  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case she  said  to  herself  aloud,  "  He 
is  not  nearly  as  handsome  as  his 
brother — no,  no,  not  nearly."  And 
then  when  she  was  in  her  room  she 
put  two  candles  beside  the  glass 
and  looked  at  herself  scrutinisingly 
— almost  as  scrutinisingly  as  she 
had  looked  at  Comtesse  Halka's 
photograph.  "  No  wonder  he  stared 


at  me  like  that,"  she  reflected ;  "  I 
do  look  rather  like  an  untamed 
savage.  I  suppose  he  thought  it 
wasn't  proper.  I  wonder,"  she 
added,  a  minute  later,  "whether 
he  really  did  think  it  improper  ! " 

She  sat  down  and  began  plaiting 
up  her  hair  loosely,  still  looking  at 
her  own  reflection  in  the  glass.  "  I 
wonder  that  there  are  no  grey  hairs 
to  be  seen  yet !  Some  people  turn 
white  in  a  night,  after  a  grief  like 
mine,  and  with  others  I  have  heard 
it  comes  more  slowly.  I  suppose 
it  is  my  Mexican  pride  that  has 
kept  it  from  changing  yet." 

"  Gabrielle  says  it  is  as  long  as 
Hermine's,"  she  continued,  dream- 
ily, beginning  the  second  plait. 
"  So  she  has  got  long  yellow  hair ; 
just  the  sort  of  woman  to  suit  him, 
Otto  said,  and  just  the  reverse  of 
me.  To-morrow  I  shall  see  her." 

Then  as  she  wound  the  plaits 
round  her  head  again,  and  threw  a 
last  glance  in  the  glass,  she  con- 
cluded, "I  wonder  whether  there 
is  any  order  of  nuns  where  they  do 
not  cut  off  their  hair  ! " 


CHAPTER   XXXII. — REMINISCENCES. 


"  Hast  du,  hast  du  vergessen 
Die  alte  selige  zeit, 
Wo  wir  so  stille  gesessen 
In  stisser  Traulichkeit 

Wir  sassen  im  klihlen  Schatten 
Und  guckten  uns  traulich  an. 
Wir  theilten  was  wir  batten— 
Wir  spielten  Frau  und  Mann." 

—ADOLF  SCHULTS. 


Next  day  Hermine  came  :  Gabri- 
elle's  wish  that  the  Schwerendorfs 
should  come  in  time  for  dinner  was 
fulfilled,  for  they  came  half  an  hour 
before  the  dinner -hour;  and  her 
second  wish  that  Hermine's  father 
should  not  accompany  them  was  also 
fulfilled,  for  Monsieur  Schweren- 
dorf  was  detained  by  business,  and 
sent  his  excuses  and  congratulations 
through  his  wife  and  daughter. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  ! "  said  Gabri- 


elle to  Reata,  as  they  stood  on  the 
balcony  while  the  visitors  got  out 
of  the  carriage ;  "  there  is  only  Her- 
mine and  her  mother."  And  Reata 
looked,  and  she  saw  first  a  stout  old 
lady  with  a  great  many  curls  about 
her  face  step  down;  and  then  a 
tall  young  lady,  very  tall  and  very 
stately,  with  yellow  hair,  step  out 
after  her ;  and  looking  narrowly,  she 
saw  Arnold  kiss  the  old  lady's  hand, 
and  then  take  the  young  lady's  hand 
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and  press  it  very  cordially,  bending 
down  a  little,  and  saying  something 
that  looked  from  the  balcony  like 
an  affectionate  welcome,  and  no 
doubt  was  so  in  reality.  "This 
•was  all  perfectly  in  place,"  thought 
Beata;  of  course  he  does  not  kiss 
hsr,  because  they  are  not  alone." 

It  was  certainly  not  from  her 
ir.other  that  Hermine  had  inherited 
hsr  good  looks.  Madame  de  Schwer- 
endorf  was  less  tall  than  her  daugh- 
ter, and  much  less  stately ;  her  hair 
was  three  quarters  grey  and  one 
qiarter  yellow ;  there  was  very  little 
of  it,  whether  yellow  or  grey,  and  it 
was  all  pushed  forward  towards  the 
fiont,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  on  the 
principle  of  concentration,  and  ar- 
ranged on  either  side  of  her  face  in 
a  bunch  of  curls,  the  vacuum  at  the 
back  being  filled  up  by  a  sort  of 
nest  of  lace  and  ribbons  under  the 
bonnet.  She  was  sweet-tempered, 
too,  like  her  daughter,  but,  unlike 
her,  more  lively,  and  she  had  one 
or  two  little  tricks  of  manner  and 
speech  of  which  Hermine  was  quite 
innocent.  When  she  wanted  to  be 
particularly  affectionate  or  impres- 
sive, she  had  a  way  of  nodding  her 
chin  and  shaking  her  curls  into 
people's  faces;  and  she  had  two 
pet  exclamations  which  she  applied 
indiscriminately  to  whatever  might 
be  going  on,  "  Pour  V amour  de 
Dieu  !  "  and  "  Qiielle  idee  !  " 

"  There,  my  dear,"  she  exclaimed, 
catching  sight  of  Gabrielle  on  the 
"balcony ;  "  I  see  you,  but  don't  come 
down  here,  pour  T amour  de  Dieu! 
I  shall  get  up  those  steps,  although 
I  always  said  they  were  a  mistake 
— just  the  thing  to  tempt  young 
people  to  be  running  down  at  all 
hours  and  catching  colds."  And 
the  old  lady  mounted  the  steps  a 
little  breathlessly,  and  seizing  Ga- 
brielle's  two  hands,  kissed  her  with 
effusion,  shaking  her  curls  forward. 
"  Your  father  says  you  have  been 
ill,"  she  exclaimed,  peering  into  the 


girl's  face  with  her  ugly  little  green 
eyes,  which  shone  with  thorough 
good -nature.  "  Quelle  idee,  my 
dear  !  you  will  soon  be  all  right 
again.  So  this  is  your  new  friend," 
as  she  turned  to  Reata,  who  stood 
by,  well  amused  in  making  her  own 
observations.  "  And  you  have  come 
all  the  way  from  Mexico  alone,  my 
dear, — quelle  idee  !  I  never  should 
have  believed  it."  Here  Reata  was 
put  through  the  same  ceremony  of 
kissing,  and  got  the  full  benefit  of 
Madame  de  Schwerendorf's  curls  in 
her  face  (a  mark  of  special  good 
favour,  if  she  had  only  known  how 
to  prize  it),  and  then  was  benefited 
further  by  a  very  long  and  very 
approving  stare  from  Madame  de 
Schwerendorf's  green  eyes,  under 
which  lengthened  scrutiny  Reata 
half  turned  away,  colouring  with 
uneasiness.  Meanwhile  Arnold  and 
Hermine  had  not  got  up  the  steps 
yet :  they  took  a  long  time  to  get 
up  a  dozen  steps,  Reata  thought,  and 
she  felt  provoked  at  the  delay,  for 
she  had  only  had  a  glance  at  Her- 
mine, and  now  she  wanted  to  see 
her  near.  Reata  had  seen  so  few 
people  in  her  life,  she  had  lived  in 
such  seclusion,  that  every  new  ac- 
quaintance was  an  event  to  her,  and 
every  new  face  something  to  study, 
— the  more  so  when,  as  now,  it  was 
a  girl  of  her  own  age. 

Reata  was  to  have  plenty  of  leisure 
to  study  Hermine's  face  and  appear- 
ance, for  before  dinner  was  over  it 
had  been  arranged  that  she  was  to 
be  left  at  Steinbiihl  for  a  day,  her 
mother  returning  home  alone  that 
afternoon. 

After  dinner  the  company  separ- 
ated naturally  into  the  old  and  the 
young  section — the  two  old  people 
remaining  in,  to  have  a  little  quiet 
conversation,  and  the  four  young 
ones  strolling  out  into  the  garden. 
Reata  had  persuaded  Gabrielle  to 
join  them,  promising  to  walk  with 
her  as  slowly  as  she  liked  :  she  did 
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not  much  relish  the  idea  of  turning 
the  happy  couple  into  an  uncon- 
genial trio. 

"How  little  Gabrielle  ate  at 
dinner ! "  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Schwerendorf,  when  she  was  alone 
with  the  Baron.  "  My  dear  friend, 
you  should  feed  her  up,  you  should 
feed  her  up ;  she  must  be  fed  up, 
pour  V amour  de  Dieu  !  " 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  said  the 
old  Baron,  helplessly.  "  She  is  so 
fanciful,  you  can  never  count  upon 
her  appetite.  The  doctor  has  order- 
ed her  iron ;  he  says  she  is  only 
growing." 

"  Growing  !  quelle  idee  !  Iron  ! 
quelle  idee  !  That  is  not  what  she 
wants.  Give  her  cod-liver  oil, — 
that  is  the  only  thing  I  believe  in. 
Hermine  has  never  been  delicate, 
but  I  made  her  take  it  regularly  as 
a  child  for  fear  she  should  become 
so,  and  you  see  how  splendidly  it 
has  answered.  Yes,  fatten  her  up, 
pour  V amour  de  Dieu  !  " 

The  old  Baron  sighed  again  help- 
lessly. Madame  de  Schwerendorf 
never  could  stand  seeing  any  one 
distressed,  so  she  changed  the  sub- 
ject at  once.  "  Yes,  it  is  quite  an  age 
since  I  have  seen  any  of  you — over 
two  months.  I  don't  remember 
when  I  have  been  for  two  months 
together  without  seeing  you." 

"  Ah,  yes  !  these  two  months 
have  brought  us  changes — very  sad 
changes;  my  poor  cousin  Olivia, 
you  know,  whom  I  have  lost." 

"Yes,  very  sad,"  said  Madame 
de  Schwerendorf,  shaking  her  curls. 
She  was  always  favourably  inclined 
towards  anything  in  the  way  of 
romance,  and  had  often  thought  it 
was  a  pity  that  Walther  Bodenbach 
had  not  been  allowed  to  marry  his 
cousin ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
had  been  a  good  friend  of  Baroness 
Bodenbach's,  and  she  found  it  rather 
difficult  to  make  out  how  far  it  was 
right  of  her  to  show  interest  in  the 
revived  dead  love  of  her  friend  the 


Baron.  She  was  torn  between  these 
two  points — the  point  of  duty  and 
the  point  of  romance.  On  the  whole, 
after  taking  a  rapid  review  of  the  case 
in  her  mind,  she  was  inclined  to 
think  that,  both  ladies  being  now 
dead,  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
giving  a  little  encouragement  to  the 
romance ;  therefore  she  said,  with 
another  shake  of  her  curls,  "  So  sad 
that  you  had  not  seen  her  again 
after  that  long  separation." 

"And  after  all  that  passed  be- 
tween us,"  groaned  the  Baron. 
"  You  know  what  she  was  to  me 
once :  I  have  told  you/' 

"  Yes,  you  have  told  me,  my  dear 
friend,  often,"  replied  Madame  de 
Schwerendorf,  again  vacillating  be- 
tween her  hankering  after  romance 
and  her  desire  to  keep  up  her  dead 
friend's  memory.  "  Of  course,  of 
course,  that  was  perfectly  right,  long 
before  you  knew  your  poor  dear  wife." 

"  I  have  never  known  a  moment's 
peace  of  happiness  since  I  parted 
from  Olivia,"  said  the  Baron,  drear- 
ily, as  he  finished  off  his  cup  of 
black  coffee. 

"Except,  of  course,  during  the 
years  of  your  marriage  with  poor 
Sophie,"  corrected  Madame  de 
Schwerendorf,  beginning  to  fear 
that  the  romantic  side  of  the  ques- 
tion was  gaining  a  dangerous  ascen- 
dancy. '  *  Now,  of  course,  that  she 
is  dead,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to 
be  as  unhappy  as  you  like,  and  that 
must  be  a  great  comfort  to  you." 

"Ah,  but  my  heart  always  re- 
mained with " 

"Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  the  old 
lady,  fidgeting  nervously  with  her 
curls  ;  "of  course  she  was  your 
cousin,  and  you  had  a  right  to 
think  of  her  —  that  does  make  a 
difference,  to  be  sure."  And  then 
finding  that  the  two  interests  were 
rather  troublesome  to  balance  with 
perfect  nicety,  she  abandoned  the 
subject  quickly  by  making  some 
inquiry  about  Reata. 
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"  Oh,  I  do  hope  she  will  remain 
with  us  altogether,"  said  the  Baron, 
in  reply ;  "  Gabrielle  has  got  so 
attached  to  her,  and  she  manages 
everything  so  well.  She  does  speak 
sometimes  of  returning  to  Mexico, 
b  it  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  per- 
suade her  to  remain ;  and  after  all 
I  owe  to " 

"  Go  back  to  Mexico  !  Quelle 
iCeel  She  must  not  be  allowed. 
But  I  don't  think  you  will  be  able 
tc  keep  her  for  long  :  such  a  love- 
ly face,  she  is  sure  to  be  married 
soon." 

"  I  hope  not ;  I  don't  know  what 
Gabrielle  would  do:  and  she  always 
p;ays  draughts  with  me  in  the 
evenings." 

"It  is  lucky  that  dear  Otto  is 
out  of  the  way,  so  impressionable 
aB  he  is.  I  almost  wonder  that  he 
escaped  falling  in  love  with  her  in 
]\rexico.  Fancy  how  dreadful  it 
would  have  been,  pour  Tamour  de 
Dieu  !  losing  all  his  fortune ;  for 
she  is  of  no  family,  didn't  you  tell 
me?" 

"  No,  no  family  at  all :  the  name 
is  Lackenegg,  and  nobody  could 
g  less  it  to  look  at  her.  You  might 
think  she  belonged  to  the  oldest 
family  in  Germany.  Not  Germany 
either,  with  those  dark  eyes, — her 
n.other  was  a  Mexican." 

And  then  from  this  subject  they 
g )  to  talk  of  Otto's  engagement,  and 
al  the  delights  and  advantages  it 
would  bring  with  it.  Then  the 
Baron,  to  show  interest  in  his  turn, 
b  3gan  asking  after  the  way  in  which 
his  friends  had  been  spending  their 
two  months  of  absence.  At  this 
Madame  de  Schwerendorf  put  on  a 
n.ysterious  air,  and,  after  a  little 
mock  fencing,  let  fall  a  dark  hint 
to  the  effect  that  Hermine  had 
b-.jen  the  object  of  serious  attentions 
fiom  a  very  desirable  parti  —  the 

n.an  in  question  being  Count , 

rich,  of  a  suitable  age — that  is,  not 
over  forty  —  possessed  of  a  very 


handsome  family  estate  in  Bohe- 
mia ;  and  it  further  turned  out  that 
this  desirable  man  had  given  hints 
of  his  intention  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Styria  shortly. 

"And  how  did  dear  Hermine 
receive  his  attentions?"  inquired 
the  Baron,  rather  anxiously. 

"  Well,  rather  coldly,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  and  I  would  never  dream 
of  pressing  her  on  the  subject — 
quelle  idee !  —  even  though  the 
match  would  be  as  desirable  as  any 
mother  would  wish  for  her  daughter. 
She  must  choose  whatever  makes 
her  happiest.  After  all,  I  begin  to 
think  sometimes  that  she  likes  old 
friends  best." 

"  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure ;  we  could 
not  afford  to  lose  Hermine,"  And 
then  the  old  Baron  thought  to  him- 
self, "If  only  that  precious  Bohe- 
mian Count  doesn't  pay  his  visit  to 
Styria  before  June.  It  would  be  no 
use  pressing  Arnold  to  speak  sooner, 
— might  make  him  turn  stiff." 

And  Madame  de  Schwerendorf 
looked  at  him  with  a  little  moisture 
in  her  green  eyes,  and  said,  "  Quelle 
idee  !  "  several  times  over. 

They  understood  each  other  quite 
well,  these  two  old  people.  The 
subject  had  often  been  hinted  at 
between  them  in  this  way,  but  never 
more  directly  than  to-day. 

Meanwhile  there  were  other  con- 
versations going  on  in  the  garden. 
Reata  was  sauntering  slowly  up  and 
down  the  middle  walk  with  Ga- 
brielle. She  had  succeeded  in  sur- 
mounting the  repugnance  which  had 
kept  her  away  from  those  gravel- 
walks  for  so  long.  When  the  ice 
is  once  broken  in  a  thing  of  that 
sort,  the  continuance  follows  natu- 
rally, merely  as  a  matter  of  time. 
On  the  stone  bench  were  sitting 
Arnold  and  Hermine.  The  two 
other  girls,  as  they  sauntered  to- 
gether up  and  down  the  walk, 
could  hear  their  voices  through  the 
lilac-bushes ;  and  now  and  then,  at 
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a  turn,  they  caught  sight  of  them 
as  they  sat  there  in  the  shadow  of 
the  branches.  "  How  foolish  of 
them  to  sit  on  that  cold  stone  bench 
there  ! "  thought  Eeata,  as  she  again 
caught  sight  of  the  two  figures,  and 
saw  Hermine  smiling  at  Arnold  with 
her  teeth  flashing  white.  Reata  for- 
got how  she  herself  had  sat  there  in 
much  colder  weather  nearly  a  month 
ago. 

The  lilacs  were  out  at  last.  They 
had  been  long  in  coming,  but  now 
that  they  were  there,  they  hung 
fragrant  and  fresh  from  every 
branch.  Large  drooping  sprays 
trailing  down  till  their  dewy  flower- 
laden  heads  touched  the  earth. 
Whole  masses  of  tall  strong  bushes 
standing  close  together,  with  their 
topmost  branches  dancing  in  the 
breeze,  making  quite  a  sea  of  pale 
lilac — none  of  those  sickly  Persian 
lilac  or  stunted  fantaisie  specimens  ; 
there  is  nothing  here  but  the  good 
old  orthodox  bush,  with  its  large 
juicy  flowers,  all  lilac,  only  here 
and  there  a  bush  with  white  blos- 
soms, showing  like  dead  white 
biscuit  china  among  the  rest.  The 
whole  garden  was  perfumed  with 
the  flowers,  and  melodious  with 
the  song  of  birds.  This  was  always 
the  best  time  of  the  year  for  the 
Steinbiihl  garden.  It  had  not 
many  ornamental  flower-beds  to 
depend  on,  and  what  roses  it  had 
were  all  planted  along  the  southern 
wall,  and  not  visible  from  the  rest 
of  the  garden.  It  had  no  well-kept 
grass  plots,  or  rustic  baskets,  or 
stone  vases ;  it  could  only  look  to 
its  lilac-bushes  for  a  short  period  of 
glory;  and  when  the  lilacs  were 
faded  and  over,  as  lilacs  are  always 
in  such  a  hurry  to  be,  it  was  wont 
to  look  sad  and  shabby.  Even  the 
birds  seemed  to  find  it  so,  for  then 
they  would  no  longer  sing  with 
such  exuberant  gladness  as  in  those 
days  when  the  lilacs,  like  their  loves, 
had  been  in  their  first  freshness. 


"  Let  us  go  and  sit  in  the  summer- 
house,"  said  Gabrielle  ;  "  I  have  not 
sat  there  for  so  long.  Do  you  re- 
member the  day  after  you  came, 
how  we  ran  along  the  walk  to  it  ? 
I  wonder  if  I  could  run  like  that 
now  1 " 

"  You  must  not  try,"  said  Reata  ; 
"  but  yes,  let  us  go  and  sit  in  the 
summer-house — it  is  rather  tiring 
to  walk  about." 

And  so  they  went  up  the  steps, 
and  from  here  they  could  see  the 
stone  bench  where  Arnold  and  Her- 
mine were  still  foolishly  sitting. 
Arnold  was  just  breaking  off  a  twig, 
the  point  of  the  big  branch  which 
hung  over  the  bench,  the  very  same 
sprig  which  Reata  had,  that  morn- 
ing four  weeks  ago,  settled  upon  in 
her  mind  as  the  one  which  Otto 
was  to  give  her,  and  she  to  keep  to 
her  dying  day.  What  had  become 
of  all  those  hopes  that  were  to  have 
been  fulfilled  long  before  the  lilacs 
were  out?  "I  suppose  he  is  going 
to  give  it  to  Hermine,"  thought 
Reata,  as  she  saw  Arnold  bending 
a  little  nearer  to  her,  "  and  of  course 
she  will  keep  it  to  her  dying  day ; " 
but  no,  Arnold  stuck  the  sprig  into 
his  own  button -hole,  and  saying 
something  to  Hermine,  they  both 
rose  and  came  towards  the  summer- 
house.  "  It  shows  his  sense,  not  to 
go  in  for  sentiment  before  people," 
thought  Reata,  approvingly  ;  "  and 
he  is  quite  right  not  to  want  to  sit 
longer  on  that  cold  bench." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  the 
changes  here  ? "  asked  Arnold. 
"  Are  you  not  struck  with  the  roof 
and  the  benches,  Hermine  ?  It  was 
high  time  to  renew  them ;  don't 
you  think  so?" 

"  I  liked  the  dear  old  benches  so 
much,"  answered  Hermine  ;  "  they 
reminded  me  so  of  old  days.  Don't 
you  remember  how  happy  we  used 
to  be  here  1 " 

"  But  why  can't  one  be  just  as 
happy  with  new  benches  ? "  said 
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Arnold,  prosaically.  "  They  cer- 
tainly are  more  comfortable  to  sit 
upon  ;  there  wasn't  a  plank  remain- 
ing before  that  would  bear  my 
weight." 

"  Oh,  but  didn't  they  always  re- 
mind you  of  our  games,  Arnold1?" 
said liermine, reproachfully.  "  Don't 
you  remember  the  one  that  used 
always  to  be  our  throne  as  king 
and  queen,  and  Otto  used  to  be  the 
ambassador  from  foreign  courts  1 " 

"  "What  a  stupid  game  !  "  thought 
Eeata  to  herself;  but  aloud  she 
said,  "  And  what  used  Gabrielle  to 
be?' 

"  Oh,  I  was  sometimes  the  court 
fool,  and  sometimes  the  prime  min- 
ister," said  Gabrielle. 

"  And  the  dear  old  roof  is  gone 
too,"  continued  Hermine,  still  sen- 
timentally. "  Our  names  were  all 
cut  in  it.  I  remember  so  well  the 
day  I  cut  mine ;  it  was  on  my 
tenth  birthday." 

"  Oh  yes ;  and  Arnold  held  you 
up  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  for 
fear  of  your  getting  giddy,"  cried 
Gabriel  le. 

"  How  very  silly  to  go  up  a 
ladder  when  you  are  afraid  of 
getting  giddy  1 "  thought  Eeata. 

"  The  roof  had  got  so  rotten  with 
age  and  damp  that  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  stood  another  winter," 
said  Arnold,  who  seemed  decidedly 
inclined  to  take  the  matter-of-fact 
view  of  the  question;  "and  the 
rain  came  in  in  torrents  latterly." 

"I  liked  the  dear  old  roof," 
sighed  Hermine,  in  a  somewhat 
monotonous  strain. 

"  It  is  surely  much  better  to  have 
a  dry  roof  over  your  head,"  re- 
marked Eeata;  and  Hermine  ac- 
quiesced sweetly,  but  still  declared 
that  she  liked  the  dear  old  roof 
best.  Hermine  had  got  into  a  train 
of  reminiscences,  and,  as  was  often 
the  case  with  her,  she  could  not 
easily  be  brought  away  from  them. 
As  long  as  they  remained  in  the 


summer-house  there  was  a  contin- 
ued series  of  "Do  you  remember 
this,  Arnold ?"  "Or  that  day1? 
don't  you  know  the  day  that 
Gabrielle  tumbled  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  the  summer-house  1 "  &c., 
&c. ;  and  Eeata  sat  and  listened, 
having  no  part  in  the  conversation, 
having  no  part  in  any  of  the  recol- 
lections of  their  childhood;  and  as 
she  sat  by  silent,  a  shade  of  loneli- 
ness crept  over  her.  She  had  been 
accustomed  to  much  solitude  in  her 
life ;  companionship  had  been  a 
thing  she  had  scarcely  known,  but 
she  felt  the  want  of  it  just  now. 
It  is  a  dull  pastime  to  sit  by  silent, 
listening  to  the  talk  of  others  about 
things  you  know  nothing  of. 

Presently  they  left  the  summer- 
house  and  walked  again  ;  and  now 
their  order  was  changed — Gabrielle 
walked  on  with  Hermine,  and 
Arnold  a  little  behind  with  Eeata. 
They  had  started  all  four  together, 
but  there  had  been  some  stopping 
and  some  pointing  out  of  a  hedge- 
sparrow's  nest  in  a  boxwood-bush  ; 
and  Hermine  had  begun  telling 
Eeata  that  the  nest  had  been  there 
every  year  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  Eeata  had  expressed  some 
doubt  as  to  its  being  the  identical 
nest  and  the  identical  bird;  and 
then  Gabrielle  had  led  off  Hermine 
to  show  her  some  new  nest  in 
another  bush,  and  thus  it  had  come 
that  Arnold  and  Eeata  had  dropped 
behind. 

"  I  hope  he  is  not  going  to  begin 
next  telling  me  his  reminiscences," 
thought  Eeata.  "  Why  can't  people 
talk  of  the  present  instead  of  the 
past?  it  is  much  more  amusing." 

But  Arnold  did  not  attempt  any 
reminiscences,  he  did  not  speak  at 
all  for  a  minute,  but  walked  in 
silence  beside  her;  the  sprig  of 
lilac  was  still  drooping  from  his 
button -hole.  As  she  looked  up 
once,  Eeata  fancied  she  saw  Ar- 
nold's eyes  watching  Hermine  at 
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the  further  end  of  the  garden.  "  If 
he  is  so  anxious  to  join  her  again, 
why  does  he  not  walk  quicker1?" 
she  thought,  and  she  made  a  step 
aside  off  the  walk  and  broke  off  a 
head  of  white  lilac ;  but  he  did  not 
walk  on  as  she  had  intended  him 
to  do — he  stopped  and  turned  round, 
waiting  till  she  had  joined  him 
again. 

"  You  like  the  white  lilacs  best, 
do  you  ? "  he  asked — "  we  have  not 
got  many  of  them  here." 

"  No,  I  don't  care  for  them ;  I 
hate  all  lilacs.  I  find  all  your 
European  flowers  hideous,"  and 
Reata  threw  the  head  of  white  lilac 
after  a  large  bumble-bee  that  was 
buzzing  past,  knocking  over  the 
clumsy  insect  on  to  the  ground  at 
their  feet.  Her  speech  had  been  not 
only  rude  but  untrue  —  glaringly 
so, — for  she  had  often  shown  her 
liking  for  the  flowers  about  Stem- 
buhl.  She  felt  a  little  ashamed  of 
her  words,  and  so  stooped  readily 
over  the  fallen  bumble-bee  and 
picked  it  up  tenderly  with  her 
fingers. 

"Won't  the  beast  sting  you?" 
said  Arnold,  who  belonged  to  the 
order  of  men  who  think  that  women 
should  never  be  allowed  to  touch 
any  sort  of  insect  or  reptile.  There 
was  a  recollection  in  his  mind  of 
a  wasp  that  had  once  settled  on 
Gabrielle's  sleeve,  and  tears  and 
hysterics  had  been  the  conse- 
quence. 

"  They  never  hurt  you  if  you 
know  how  to  hold  them,"  said 
Reata,  opening  her  fingers  and 
letting  the  captive  free.  "  It  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  practice,  and 
very  easy  to  learn,  I  assure  you. 
In  Mexico,  I  used  often  to  hold 
tabanos  *  and  escorpions  t  in  my 
hand.;> 

Unspeakable  horror  on  Arnold's 
face,  who  evidently  considered  the 


accomplishment  a  very  undesirable 
one  for  a  lady  to  acquire.  This, 
however,  only  incited  Reata  to  con- 
jure up  more  horrible  examples  of 
things  she  had  seen  and  done  in 
Mexico;  and  only  when  she  had 
come  to  the  end  of  her  list  of  ex- 
ploits, they  discovered  that  they 
were  the  only  remaining  occupants 
of  the  garden,  and  that  the  others 
had  gone  back  to  the  house  some 
time  before. 

It  was  quite  an  established  thing 
now  for  Reata  to  play  draughts  with 
the  old  Baron  every  evening  after 
tea.  There  was  usually  only  one 
game  played,  but  it  always  lasted 
a  long  time,  for  the  Baron  liked  to 
reflect  before  his  moves,  and  in- 
sisted on  Reata  taking  time  for 
reflection  too.  There  were  draughts 
played  this  evening  as  usual.  Ma- 
dame de  Schwerendorf  had  returned 
home,  leaving  Hermine,  as  had  been 
arranged,  for  a  day  longer.  The 
Baron  and  Reata  sat  near  the  open 
balcony-door,  the  draught-board  on 
the  little  table  between  them.  Over 
there  at  the  other  side  of  the  room 
Arnold  and  Hermine  were  sitting. 
Arnold  had  no  newspaper  to-night ; 
he  talked — they  were  both  talking. 
Hermine,  leaning  back  in  her  easy- 
chair,  looked  handsome  and  con- 
tented ;  she  smiled  often,  and  often 
looked  up  at  Arnold.  She  was  not 
flirting  with  him  ;  she  had  not  the 
knack  of  doing  it,  even  had  she 
wished.  She  never  could  flirt  with 
anybody,  least  of  all  with  Arnold 
it  was  only  that  to  talk  to  him  and 
to  hear  him  talk,  or  even  to  sit 
silent  beside  him,  was  happiness  to 
her,  and  that  her  happiness  shone 
out  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  lips,  a 
calm,  unruffled  contentment,  which 
did  not  look  much  beyond  the  pres- 
ent moment,  but  which  yet  unwit- 
tingly confided  in  the  future  with  a 
great  confidence,  the  confidence  of 
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blindness  and  of  love.  The  con- 
versation over  there  was  not  loud, 
not  very  gay  or  lively,  but  it  was 
pleasant;  only  now  and  then  a 
word  came  distinctly  to  the  ears  of 
the  two  draught-players,  and  now 
and  then  Gabrielle  put  in  her  little 
remark. 

The  Baron  was  very  attentive  to 
his  game  to-night;  he  took  even 
more  time  than  usual  to  reflect 
before  his  moves,  and  insisted  on 
the  same  attention  and  forethought 
on  the  side  of  his  opponent.  If 
ever  Baron  Bodenbach  was  a  tyrant, 
it  was  during  the  half-hour  that  his 
game  of  draughts  lasted. 

"  There  now,  my  dear,  you  have 
done  that  too  fast;  you  have  not 
taken  time  to  think,"  he  exclaimed, 
after  one  of  Reata's  unconsidered 
moves.  "  You  really  must  take 
that  back  and  take  your  time  about 
it;  there  is  no  hurry,  you  know." 

And  Reata  took  back  her  piece, 
and  reflected  before  the  next  move; 
but  she  found  it  much  more  dis- 
turbing to  play  draughts  with  a 
pleasant  conversation  going  on  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room  like  to- 
day, than  when  Gabrielle  lay  quietly 
on  her  sofa  and  Arnold  sat  reading 
his  newspaper  in  his  arm  -  chair. 
Then  the  last  piece  being  swept 
off  the  board,  and  the  Baron  tri- 
umphant, as  Reata  allowed  him  to 
be  about  every  second  day,  the 
candles  were  blown  out,  and  the 
Baron,  leaning  back  in  his  arm- 
chair, prepared  to  doze  off  com- 
fortably. He  held  his  paper  in  his 
hand,  not  trying  to  read  it — for  in 
tho  first  place  it  was  far  too  dark 
here,  and  in  the  second  he  was  far 
too  drowsy — but  merely  as  a  sort 
of  visible  and  palpable  ground  for 
quietude,  as  a  sort  of  passive  pro- 
test against  any  imputation  of  som- 
nolence. This  was  all  exactly  what 
happened  every  evening.  Reata 
sat  for  a  minute  putting  back  the 
draughts  into  their  box,  and  then 


she  got  up  quietly  and  went  out" 
through  the  open  balcony  -  door. 
This  was  not  what  happened  every 
evening,  for  usually  she  would  go 
and  sit  near  Gabrielle  on  the  sofa, 
and  they  would  talk  together,  or 
Reata  would  read  aloud  to  her,  and 
Arnold  would  put  down  his  paper 
and  join  in  the  conversation  or 
listen  to  the  reading. 

It  was  a  very  dark  night,  no 
moonlight,  no  starlight  —  a  white 
misty  wreath  hanging  over  the 
marsh,  seen  dim  and  shadowy 
through  the  darkness  around.  But 
though  it  was  dark,  it  was  not 
chilly ;  the  air  was  very  mild  and 
very  still,  not  even  the  reeds  were 
rustling  on  their  stalks.  Reata 
pushed  aside  some  of  the  Canadian 
creeper  and  leant  over  the  balus- 
trade. She  was  not  there  long 
alone,  for  presently  she  heard 
Arnold  and  Hermine's  voices  ap- 
proaching; they  were  coming  out 
too  to  enjoy  the  still  evening. 

"  We  will  go  there  to-morrow 
morning,"  Arnold  was  saying,  as 
they  stepped  out ;  and  Hermine 
answered  in  her  calm  sweet  tones, 
"  Yes,  Arnold,  I  should  like  it  very 
much." 

This  was  only  an  arrangement  to 
go  and  see  the  new  horse  to-mor- 
row ;  but  it  sounded  to  Reata's  ears 
like  something  more,  especially  as 
Hermine  started  slightly  on  hearing 
the  creepers  rustle,  and  seeing  a 
figure  leaning  over  the  balustrade 
in  the  darkness. 

"  Oh,  Fraulein  Lackenegg,  I  did 
not  know  you  were  here;  we  did 
not  see  you  going  out." 

Arnold  also  looked  quickly  round 
— he  had  not  seen  her  go  out  either. 
"  Unnaturally  warm,  the  air  to- 
night," he  said. 

"  It  is  almost  like  an  evening  in 
Mexico,"  said  Reata. 

"But  it  is  a  pity  there  is  no 
moonlight  to-night,"  said  Hermine. 

"  Ah  !  but  I  like  it  better  with- 
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out  moonlight ;  for  if  there  was  I 
would  see  the  trees,  and  I  should 
know  that  I  was  not  in  Mexico." 

"But  you  know  that  you  are 
not  in  Mexico  at  any  rate,"  said 
Hermine,  wonderingly. 

"  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
me  fancying  that  I  am,  with  this 
warm  air,  and  the  creeper-leaves 
near  me,  and  nothing  but  darkness 
outside." 

"  Nothing  to  prevent  you  !  " 
repeated  Hermine,  looking  at  Reata 
in  the  darkness,  with  an  increase  of 
wonder  in  her  eyes  and  tone.  How 
could  anybody  imagine  themselves 
to  be  in  a  country  thousands  of 
miles  off,  even  if  it  were  ever  so 
dark  around  ! 

"I  suppose  the  horse-chestnuts 
have  to  do  duty  for  palm-trees," 
said  Arnold. 

"  But  they  are  not  nearly  as  tall 
as  palm-trees,  are  they?"  objected 
Hermine. 

"  Not  quite,  but  they  do  well 
enough  by  this  light." 

"You  have  not  cut  down  my 
favourite  tree,  I  hope  ? "  said  Her- 
mine, turning  to  Arnold ;  and  it 
seemed  to  Reata  that  she  dropped 
her  voice  a  little,  so  she  moved  off 
a  step,  so  as  to  leave  any  senti- 
mental reminiscences  which  might 
be  impending  undisturbed.  Ar- 
nold's answer  was  not  given  very 
loud  either,  and  she  did  not  hear 
it,  but  she  fancied  she  heard  some- 
thing about  never  destroying  such 
a  relic. 

Meanwhile  Gabrielle  did  not 
much  enjoy  being  left  in  the  sole 
society  of  her  slumbering  parent, 
and  so  she  came  out  in  quest  of 
the  others. 

"It  is  a  great  deal  too  cold  for 
you,  Gabrielle,"  said  her  brother, 
severely. 

"  But  it  is  not  cold  at  all,"  said 
Gabrielle,  pouting.  "It  is  as  warm 
as  in  the  room,  and  I  don't  want 
to  be  left  all  alone." 


"  Perhaps  we  had  better  all  go 
in,"  suggested  Hermine,  sweetly. 

"  No,  no  ;  it  is  so  nice  out  here, 
I  want  to  stay:  surely,  Arnold,  if 
I  put  on  a  shawl?" 

"  Well,  if  you  put  on  a  shawl," 
assented  Arnold,  grudgingly,  "you 
can  stay  a  little." 

Gabrielle  came  out  again  with 
her  shawl  muffled  round  her,  and 
leant  over  the  balustrade  near  Reata. 
There  never  was  long  silence  when 
Gabrielle  was  there. 

"  How  could  you  say  it  was  cold, 
Arnold?  It  is  quite  like  summer. 
I  wonder  if  the  weather  is  as  warm 
in  Poland?  Do  you  think  it 
is?" 

"  I  have  got  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining," replied  Arnold. 

"  How  cross  you  are  ! "  com- 
plained Gabrielle,  fretfully.  She 
was  much  more  easily  fretted  and 
put  out  now  than  she  used  to  be. 
"  I  have  been  wondering,"  began 
Gabrielle  again,  presently,  "  what 
sort  of  a  present  Otto  has  given 
Halka.  Wouldn't  it  be  funny, 
Arnold,  if  he  had  also  given  her 
a  watch,  like  papa  ? " 

But  Arnold  was  not  listening,  or 
did  not  want  to  listen.  He  was 
bending  down  to  answer  some  re- 
mark of  Hermine's.  Reata,  at  Ga- 
brielle's  other  side,  a  little  apart 
from  the  three  others,  remained 
silent.  She  had  been  silent  ever 
since  Gabrielle  began  talking,  and 
her  head  was  a  little  turned  away. 
Once,  when  Arnold  was  answering 
his  sister  with  evident  impatience, 
she  had  noticed  him  glancing  to- 
wards her,  and  it  made  her  angry 
to  think  that  he  was  doing  it  out 
of  pity  to  her. 

"What  do  you  think  he  has 
given  her  ? "  repeated  Gabrielle, 
obstinately. 

"I  don't  know,"  with  growing 
impatience. 

"  But  he  must  have  given  her 
something — don't  you  think  so? 
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Don't  bridegrooms  always  give  pre- 
sents to  their  brides  ?  " 

"Nonsense ! "  said  Arnold  roughly, 
turning  round  hastily  upon  his  sister. 
"  Can't  you  hold  your  tongue,  you 
liitle  fool?  I  never  saw  anybody 
make  themselves  into  such  a  nui- 
SLnce  as  you  with  your  badgering 
questions  ;  enough  to  make  a  saint 
s  wear  !  "  Arnold  was  talking  loud 
and  angrily.  Hermine  looked  up, 
startled  j  she  had  often  heard  Ar- 
nDld  answer  his  sister  crossly,  but 
never  like  this.  Gabrielle  stared  at 
her  brother  for  a  second  in  amaze- 
ment, and  then  took  the  only  course 
that  was  open  to  her  at  the  moment 
— she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh,  Arnold,  how  dread — dread 
— fully  unkind  you  are  !  how  hor — 
tor — horrid  of  you  ! "  she  sobbed 
out,  hysterically  ;  and  then,  with- 
out looking  at  anybody,  she  rushed 
in  through  the  open  door,  flying 
past  the  sleeping  Baron,  who  opened 
liis  eyes  for  a  second  in  fright,  and 
then  relapsed  into  blissful  uncon- 
sciousness. 

Eeata  had  raised  herself  from  her 
leaning  posture,  and  made  a  step 
as  if  to  follow,  but  at  the  door  she 
stopped,  and  turning  round  again, 
she  confronted  Arnold  angrily,  de- 
liantly,  with  heightened  colour  and 
i  lashing  eyes. 

"  How  dare  you  treat  her  in  that 
manner,  Baron  Bodenbach?  How 
dare  you  be  so  rough,  so  ungener- 
ous, with  a  poor  delicate  girl  like 
her?" 

Eeata  stood  just  on  the  spot 
where  the  lamplight  from  within 
was  streaming  out,  so  Arnold  could 
see  her  face  distinctly,  but  she  could 
not  see  his.  He  stood  bolt-upright 
now ;  he  was  looking  at  her  fixeoUy. 
Hermine  was  beside  him ;  she  had 
moved  a  step  nearer  him  with  an 
unconscious  instinct  at  Reata's  first 
words.  Her  first  impression  was, 
that  Eeata  had  gone  mad ;  she  had 
never  yet  seen  anybody  who  dared 


to  attack  or  blame  her  hero.  "What- 
ever he  did  must  be  perfection,  even 
if  in  appearance  it  was  not  so. 
Perhaps  Arnold  was  as  much  start- 
led as  Hermiiie,  for  he  did  not 
speak,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
reply. 

"  What  harm  can  poor  Gabrielle's 
questions  do  you  ? "  went  on  Eeata, 
talking  high  and  impatiently.  "  She 
is  hardly  more  than  a  child,  and 
you,  who  are  a  great  strong  man, 
might  well  be  able  to  keep  your 
temper  with  her  :  ridiculous  !  "  and 
she  threw  back  her  head  scornfully. 
She  was  just  in  the  humour  to  say 
hard  things  to  Arnold,  to  every- 
body, she  hardly  knew  why.  She 
was  really  very  indignant  about  his 
treatment  of  Gabrielle,  and  she 
never  thought  that  it  was  anything 
but  that  indignation  that  was  mak- 
ing her  speak  thus,  making  her 
voice  quiver  with  tremulous  anger. 

A  half-exclamation  escaped  Her- 
mine. She  had  never  yet  heard 
Arnold  called  "a  great  strong  man  " 
before,  and  the  shock  was  consider- 
able ;  she  said  "  Ah  ! "  and  opened 
her  blue  eyes  to  their  fullest  extent 
of  amazement,  but  she  did  not  yet 
find  words  to  speak.  Arnold  still 
stood  upright  and  silent,  with  his 
eyes  on  Eeata's  face.  "Was  he  an- 
gry ?  Was  he  penitent,  or  merely 
surprised  ?  In  the  darkness  it  could 
not  be  seen. 

"  I  thought  it  was  every  man's, 
every  gentleman's,  duty  to  be  cour- 
teous to  women.  Do  you  know 
what  harm  you  are  doing  to  that 
poor  child,  with  your  rough  words 
and  your  angry  looks  ? " 

"  I  am  sure  Arnold  never  meant 
to  do  any  harm  or  to  be  unkind," 
said  Hermine,  finding  the  power  of 
speech  at  last. 

"  That  is  what  you  think,  of 
course,"  said  Reata,  not  looking  at 
Hermine,  and  putting  out  her  hand 
impatiently,  as  if  to  ward  off  the 
interruption  j  she  was  speaking  only 
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to  Arnold,  not  to  Herniine.  "  Ga- 
brielle  will  be  crying  herself  ill  with 
fright  and  vexation ;  she  will  make 
herself  weak  and  wretched.  You 
know  that  as  well  as  I,  and  she  is 
weak  enough  already." 

"Do  you  think  so]"  said  Ar- 
nold, speaking  at  last,  and  making 
as  he  spoke  a  step  forward,  till  he 
stood  within  the  circle  of  lamp- 
light. His  tone  was  not  angry, 
but  it  was  grave  and  disturbed,  and 
his  eyes  hung  on  Reata  for  an 
answer — "  Is  she  really  ill  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  see  that— that " 

said  Reata,  still  angrily,  and  then 
her  voice  shook,  and  she  broke  off 
suddenly. 

"  What?"  said  Arnold,  not  with 
any  shade  of  impatience,  but  as  if 
a  fear  had  suddenly  been  born  in 
him ;  and  he  looked  for  her  answer 
in  breathless  suspense. 

"Her  mother  died  of  consump- 
tion," said  Reata,  her  own  voice 
becoming  low  and  moved,  now  no 
longer  with  anger,  but  with  pain, 
and  her  eyes  filled  suddenly  with 
tears. 

Arnold  looked  at  her.  startled. 
She  had  turned  away,  almost  sorry 
for  what  she  had  said,  almost  fright- 
ened at  her  own  words;  she  had 
not  meant  to  say  them.  She  had 
hardly  been  aware  of  her  thought ; 
the  fear  which  had  hovered  in  her 
mind  seemed  real  only  now  that 
she  had  spoken  it ;  and  she  knew 
by  the  hot  tears  she  felt  standing 
in  her  eyes,  how  dearly  she  had 
got  to  love  the  weak  foolish  girl 
already. 

"  I  hope  you  may  be  wrong," 
said  Arnold,  in  a  changed  tone,  and 
then  he  passed  into  the  room  and 
through  it  without  another  word. 

The  two  girls  were  alone ;  Reata 
sorrowful,  disturbed,  now  more  an- 
gry with  herself  than  with  any  one 
else — Hermine  bewildered,  shocked, 
and  smarting  under  the  hard  words 
that  had  been  said  to  Arnold.  She 


had  hardly  taken  her  eyes  off  Reata 
since  the  first  words ;  she  was 
looking  at  her  still  in  deep  re- 
proach. 

"What  have  you  done?"  she 
said ;  "  you  have  made  him  un- 
happy." 

Reata  had  almost  forgotten  Her- 
mine's  presence.  She  turned  to- 
wards her  now.  "  You  love  him 
very  much  ] "  she  said,  impulsively, 
reading  the  other's  face  with  her 
searching  eyes. 

It  was  not  a  fair  question — not 
a  question  which  one  woman  should 
put  to  another  lightly.  Hermine 
had  never  been  asked  whether  she 
loved  Arnold,  not  even  by  her 
mother ;  she  had  scarcely  asked 
herself — it  had  become  so  much  a 
part  of  her  very  life,  that  the  feel- 
ing was  almost  unconscious.  She 
stood  still,  gazing  at  Reata,  not 
with  any  resentment  at  the  ques- 
tion, only  with  a  sort  of  gentle 
wonder. 

"  Don't  answer  me — I  should  not 
have  asked  you,"  said  Reata,  hasti- 
ly; but  Hermine's  eyes  had  an- 
swered her  already,  beaming  with 
a  soft  bright  lustre :  those  blue 
eyes,  that  were  wont  to  be  so  mo- 
notonously sweet,  seemed  to  grow 
deep  and  beautiful. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  very  low,  half 
to  herself,  half  to  Reata.  The 
question  was  strange  and  new  to 
her,  but  not  for  a  moment  did  she 
dream  of  saying  anything  but  the 
truth,  and  then  she  moved  away 
blushing,  and  leant  dreamily  over 
the  balustrade ;  and  from  the  sound 
of  that  one  word,  and  the  depth 
that  had  come  into  her  eyes  as  she 
said  it,  Reata  understood  the  key- 
note of  the  silent  humble  worship 
which  made  her  hang  on  every 
word  and  look  of  Arnold's,  that 
placid  feeling  of  admiration  and 
confidence  which  seems  to  be  so 
far  apart  from  passion,  but  which 
is  as  true  as  passion,  sometimes 
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truer,  and  as  strong,  for  it  has 
grcwn  up  with  the  heart's  own 
grc  wth. 

Eeata  looked  at  her  as  she  leant 
the  re  in  the  darkness,  and  then  she 


left  the  balcony  noiselessly,  as  if 
not  to  disturb  Hermine,  and  went 
up-stairs  to  look  for  Gabrielle  and 
comfort  her,  as  she  lay  sobbing  on 
her  bed. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII.— AN    ARRIVAL. 


Hermine  remained  at  Steinbiihl 
till  next  afternoon,  but  Arnold  was 
no!;  there  ;  he  had  left  home  early, 
before  anybody  had  seen  of  spoken 
to  him,  merely  leaving  a  message 
which  said  that  he  would  be  back 
that  afternoon — nothing  about  the 
business  which  took  him  away. 
The  family  were  used  to  these  sud- 
den disappearances.  Arnold  often 

had  to  go  off  in  this  way  to  G 

without  warning;  and  nobody 
thought  anything  of  it  this  time, 
except,  perhaps,  Hermine,  who 
gazed  from  the  window  wistfully, 
and  wondered  whether  Arnold 
would  be  back  before  she  went. 
But  Arnold  was  not  back  when 
tho  Schwerendorf  carriage  came  to 
fetch  her. 

"  You  must  come  back  again 
soon,"  said  Gabrielle,  who  all  that 
day  had  lain  on  the  sofa,  exhausted 
by  her  hysterical  fit  of  tears  last 
night.  "  You  must  come  back 
very  soon  and  stay  a  long  time — a 
w(  ek  or  ten  days  ;  this  time  I  have 
not  been  able  to  enjoy  your  visit, 
an  I  it  is  all  Arnold's  fault." 

"  Hush,"  said  Hermine,  as  she 
stepped  Gabrielle  with  a  kiss. 

After  the  Schwerendorf  carriage 
had  driven  away,  Reata  sat  in  the 
sitting-room,  writing.  It  was  a 
letter  begun  some  days  before,  for 
sha  was  fond  of  writing  in  scraps, 
just  as  the  fancy  moved  her,  adding 
a  phrase  now  and  then.  It  was  a 
long  letter  this  one ;  she  was  just 
beginning  the  second  sheet,  having 
finished  off  the  other  with  a  graphic 
description  of  Madame  de  Schwer- 
endorf, which  I  will  not  give,  as 
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she   has   been   so   fully   described 
already. 

"  The  daughter  is  not  at  all  like 
the  mother,"  the  second  sheet  be- 
gan ;  "  she  has  got  yellow  hair,  and 
large  blue  eyes  that  look  sleepy 
usually;  but  yesterday  I  saw  them 
for  a  moment  not  looking  sleepy, 
and  they  were  lovely  then — it  was 
like  looking  down  into  a  well  of 
deep  blue  water ;  usually  they  look 
only  like  forget-me-nots.  She  is 
very  handsome,  but  too  large ;  she 
looks  as  if  she  had  been  made  a 
size  larger  than  life  by  mistake. 
I  don't  think  she  could  lose  her 
temper  if  she  tried.  I  wonder  if 
men  always  like  women  to  be  as 
sweet-tempered  as  that1? — certainly 
Arnold  Bodenbach  does,  for  he  is 
engaged  to  marry  her.  They  do 
not  talk  about  it  much,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  time  fixed  for  the 
marriage  yet ;  they  want  to  wait  a 
little,  as  they  think  her  too  young, 
I  believe — just  nineteen.  Baron 
Arnold  is  not  always  particularly 
sweet-tempered  himself,  so  perhaps 
it  is  by  way  of  contrast  that  he 
likes  her. 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  you  yet, 
and  I  am  longing  for  a  letter.  Do 
write  often,  but  don't  scold  me 
about  anything,  and  remember  to 
go  on  addressing  as  I  told  you. 
.  .  .  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
come  out  this  summer  as  you  pro- 
mised ;  perhaps  you  would  also  like 
to  become  a  nun,  and  go  into  the 
same  convent  with  me?  Is  not 
that  a  splendid  idea  ?  For  of  course 
I  am  going  into  a  convent,  as  I  told 
2  Y 
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you  in  last  letter,  as  soon  as  the 
wedding  is  over  and  Gabrielle  is 
better.  I  could  not  leave  her  just 
yet." 

Having  reached  this  point  in  her 
letter,  Reata  laid  down  her  pen  and 
reflected.  "  I  wonder  whether  Ga- 
brielle  will  be  able  to  come  and  see 
me  there1?  I  suppose  visitors  are 
allowed.  Otto  and  his  wife  shall 
never  come ;  but  perhaps  the  old 
Baron,  and  perhaps  Arnold.  I 
suppose  when  I  am  a  nun  I  won't 
quarrel  with  him  any  more ;  and 

Hermine will  Hermine  come 

with  him  also,  I  wonder?"  Reata 
frowned  a  little,  and  bit  the  top  of 
her  penholder.  "  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  should  care  much  for 
Hermine's  visits — she  is  so  weari- 
some." 

The  day  was  very  warm,  the  first 
hot  day  that  had  come  yet — there 
had  been  many  bright  sunny  days 
before,  but  not  a  day  which  made 
one  long  for  the  coolness  of  deep 
shade ;  this  was  the  first.  All  the 
windows  of  the  sitting-room  were 
open,  and  all  the  green  shutters 
shut ;  the  room  was  full  of  soft 
green  light.  Every  vase  in  the 
room  was  stuck  full  with  bunches 
of  lilac ;  Reata  had  brought  them 
in  with  her  that  morning,  and  the 
flowers  were  still  glistening  with 
dewy  freshness  untainted  by  the 
heat,  breathing  their  scent  through 
the  room. 

Reata  had  put  on  one  of  her  cool 
white  Mexican  dresses  for  the  first 
time  that  day;  plain  and  untrimmed, 
very  unlike  the  dresses  which  fash- 
ion prescribed,  but  the  very  sim- 
plicity of  its  lines  setting  off  the 
beauty  of  her  figure,  darkening  by 
contrast  the  shadows  in  her  hair 
and  in  the  depths  of  her  eyes.  She 
had  also  taken  out  one  of  her  broad 
leaf-hats ;  it  lay  beside  her  on  the 
table  :  she  felt  herself  almost  back 
in  Mexico.  On  seeing  her  appear 


thus  attired,  Gabrielle  had  burst 
into  loud  expressions  of  admiration. 
This,  however,  had  been  in  the 
morning;  now  Gabrielle  was  up- 
stairs in  her  room  taking  an  after- 
noon sleep,  as  had  of  late  become  a 
daily  habit. 

Reata  sat  quite  alone  down  here, 
for  the  Baron  was  in  his  writing- 
room,  and  Arnold  had  not  returned  : 
she  took  up  her  pen  again  and  went 
on  with  her  letter : — 

"  How  I  wish  the  marriage  were 
over  !  There  is  only  a  fortnight 
more  now.  It  is  so  lucky  he  is  so 
far  off,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
my  seeing  him  again.  By  the  time 
he  comes  I  shall  be  safely  buried  in 
my  cloister,  and  I  shall  have  done 
with  the  world,  and  done  with 
secrets  for  ever.  They  will  hardly  be- 
lieve when  they  are  told  that " 

Here  Reata  paused  suddenly,  and 
lifted  her  head ;  it  was  a  noise  in 
the  distance  which  had  caught  her 
ear,  no  more  than  the  sound  of 
wheels  coming  down  the  avenue. 
It  must  be  Arnold  returning.  She 
rose  and  took  her  hat  to  go  out  and 
tell  him  to  come  in  softly,  as  Ga- 
brielle was  asleep ;  she  well  knew 
that  his  rapid,  resounding  step  was 
enough  to  awaken  a  sounder  sleep- 
er than  Gabrielle.  She  had  not 
spoken  to  Arnold  since  he  had 
left  the  balcony  last  night,  and 
she  went  out  now  to  meet  him 
with  some  curiosity  as  to  his  looks 
and  words. 

Arnold  sprang  from  the  dog-cart 
hastily,  more  hastily  than  usual; 
and  then,  to  Reata's  slight  sur- 
prise, the  vehicle,  instead  of  going 
round  to  the  stables,  turned  and 
drove  again  down  the  avenue.  See- 
ing Reata  on  the  balcony,  he  came 
up  the  wooden  steps  quickly  to- 
wards her,  two  steps  at  a  time,  and 
he  was  near  her  in  half  a  minute ; 
but  even  as  he  was  springing  up, 
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Eeata  saw  that  there  was  some 
change  in  his  face,  some  expression 
that  looked  like  anxiety. 

"Will  you  come  in  quietly,  please, 
and  not  speak  loud  1  Gabrielle  is 
asleep  up-stairs;"  and  she  looked 
at  him  from  under  the  shadow  of 
her  big  hat  which  she  had  put  on 
as  she  came  out. 

"  She  is  not  worse,  is  she  ? "  he 
asked,  gravely. 

"  No,  no,  just  the  same  as  usual ; 
bat  she  was  very  tired,  and  has  gone 
to  sleep." 

Arnold  looked  relieved,  but  that 
anxious  shade  in  his  eyes  had  not 
gone  yet.  They  had  walked  back 
into  the  room.  "  He  does  not  ask 
whether  Hermine  has  gone,"  she 
thought  to  herself. 

"  I  have  been  to  G to-day," 

he  said,  abruptly,  "  and  I  have  seen 

Professor  K about  Gabrielle ; 

he  is  coming  out  here  to-morrow." 
Arnold  paused;  Reata  looked  at 
him  surprised,  almost  touched. 
"  After  what  you  said  last  night, 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  get  some 
higher  medical  opinion  about  her." 

Reata  was  a  little  ashamed  of  her 
outbreak  yesterday.  She  had  been 
ashamed  of  it  before,  and  now  the 
feeling  deepened,  but  she  could  not 
say  a  word  to  show  it;  even  had 
she  wished,  the  words  would  not 
have  come.  She  sat  silent  and  a 
li.ttle  embarrassed,  wanting  very 
riuch  to  make  some  remark  about 
the  doctor's  visit,  but  not  feeling 
quite  sure  of  her  own  voice.  Ar- 
nold did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  he 
1  ad  still  something  to  say;  he  be- 
gan walking  up  and  down  with  his 
1  ^ands  behind  his  back  and  his  eyes 
en  the  ground,  the  surest  sign  of 
]  Teoccupation  with  him.  When 
1  ie  had  made  two  turns  he  stopped 
before  her,  and  without  looking  at 
her,  said  in  a  jerky,  rather  ungra- 
cious tone  of  voice,  "I  suppose  I 
\7as  rude  last  night  to  Gabrielle, 
r.nd  I  didn't  know  she  was  ill.  I 


am  sorry  you  should  have  such  a 
bad  opinion  of  me." 

Reata,  startled  out  of  all  her 
presence  of  mind  by  this  unex- 
pected speech,  began  stammering 
some  incoherent  reply.  Arnold 
had  turned,  and  was  walking  about 
again.  "  It  was  good  of  you  to 
go  for  the  doctor  at  once,"  she 
managed  at  last  to  say,  tolerably 
composedly.  "  Is  that  why  the 
dog- cart  has  gone  back  ?  " 

This  was  also  partly  to  satisfy 
her  own  private  curiosity,  which 
had  been  roused  by  the  little  in- 
cident she  had  witnessed. 

"No,  it  is  not  that,"  he  said, 
stopping  before  her  again,  and  this 
time  he  looked  at  her  strangely, 
with  a  look  that  might  have  been 
anger  or  reproach ;  his  eyes  were 
hard  and  searching.  She  got  up 
from  her  seat,  with  an  undefined 
feeling  of  uneasiness  beginning  to 
creep  over  her. 

"Oh  yes,  you  told  me  that  the 
doctor  was  only  coming  to-morrow  ; 
I  forgot,"  and  she  began  pulling 
about  some  of  the  lilacs  in  the 
nearest  vase. 

"  I  came  in  here  to  tell  you " 

said  Arnold,  still  looking  at  her, 
and  then  he  hesitated.  It  was 
something  so  extraordinary  for 
Arnold  to  hesitate  in  the  middle 
of  a  phrase  that  Reata  looked  round 
at  him  in  surprise. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that 
my  brother  is  coming ;  the  dog-cart 
went  back  for  him  ;  he  will  be  here 
directly." 

"  Directly  ! "  repeated  Reata,  and 
there  was  a  tone  of  bewilderment 
in  her  voice,  and  her  hands  dropped 
down.  "  He  wiU  be  here  directly  !" 
Her  face  had  grown  white,  she 
could  feel  the  colour  ebbing  away 
from  it,  and  then  the  next  moment 
it  flowed  back  again  with  double 
force.  "  Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
before?" 

"  I  did  not  know  it  myself ;  it 
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was  only  an  hour  ago  on  my  way 
home  that  I  got  the  telegram." 

Wild  ideas  of  flight  and  conceal- 
ment came  into  her  head,  and  for 
a  moment  she  glanced  round  her 
helplessly,  but  in  the  next  her  pres- 
ence of  mind  returned.  It  was  a 
great  surprise  and  a  great  shock, 
for  she  had  hoped  never  to  see 
him  again;  but  her  dignity  must 
be  kept  up,  must  be  thought  of 
first.  It  would  never  do  to  give 
way  to  her  fear  in  this  way,  espe- 
cially before  Arnold,  with  his  super- 
cilious looks.  She  turned  her  eyes 
upon  him  and  looked  at  him  quite 
steadily.  He  was  not  looking  so 
very  supercilious  after  all. 

"  I  don't  know  why  your  brother's 
coming  should  affect  me  in  the 
least,"  she  said,  haughtily ;  "  and  I 
don't  see  why  you  should  announce 
it  to  me  in  this  solemn  fashion." 

A  minute  ago  she  had  complained 
of  not  having  been  told  sooner,  but 
that  had  been  before  she  had  re- 
covered her  presence  of  mind  and 
her  dignity,  and  she  did  not  re- 
member her  words;  neither  did 
Arnold  remind  her  of  them,  al- 
though he  remembered. 

"  And  what  is  the  reason  of  this 
sudden  arrival  1 " 

"  You  know  that  Otto  was  in 
Vienna  seeing  about  engaging  a 
villa  for  the  summer  ;  he  got  done 
with  his  business  sooner  than  he 
expected,  I  suppose,  and  so  has 
made  a  run  over  j  ust  for  one  night. 
You  know  my  father  has  not  seen 
him  since  he  was  in  Mexico.  Of 
course  he  does  not  know  of  your 
being  here." 

"  Of  course  not,  how  should  he?" 
and  Keata  turned  to  the  lilacs  again. 
There  was  a  minute's  silence.  "  You 
had  better  tell  him  before  he  comes 
into  the  house.  It  will  be  a  dis- 
agreeable surprise  for  him,  and  I 
would  rather  avoid  any  theatrical 
starts,"  and  she  moved  her  shoul- 
ders contemptuously. 


"Very  well,"  and  Arnold  turned 
to  go,  and  went  without  looking 
at  her  again,  slowly,  thoughtfully, 
through  the  door  and  down  the 
wooden  steps. 

It  was  very  warm  outside;  the 
sun  was  lying  hot  upon  the  gravel, 
striking  upon  every  pebble,  and 
making  it  shine  white;  the  grass 
blades  on  the  lawn,  now  in  their 
full  prime  of  green  luxuriance,  had 
long  shadows  like  dark  threads 
coming  from  their  roots,  checkering 
and  crossing  and  mixing  with  each 
other.  The  heat  lay  lightly  as  yet ; 
it  was  not  the  sultry  breath  of  sum- 
mer, but  a  genial,  well-meaning 
warmth,  clear  and  bright — real  May 
weather,  of  which  one  hears  so 
much,  but  which  so  seldom  comes 
true.  All  down  the  avenue,  where 
Arnold  was  now  pacing,  the  horse- 
chestnut  flowers  stood  upon  their 
branches,  prim  and  waxen  and  deli- 
cate, with  their  little  spots  of  crim- 
son colour  like  a  hectic  flush  on  a 
creamy  cheek  ;  and  if  you  looked  at 
them  from  afar,  you  would  fancy 
them  a  whole  array  of  white  candles 
perched  on  gigantic  Christmas-trees. 

There  was  a  great  noise  going  on 
all  along  the  garden- wall — sparrows, 
a  whole  troop  of  sparrows,  holding 
their  evening  revels ;  all  chirping 
together  in  a  chattering  fashion, 
flapping  their  brown  wings  insanely, 
and  cocking  their  heads  in  light- 
hearted  impertinence  ;  but  "  there 
is  method  in  their  madness  " — they 
are  going  through  movements  quite 
as  well  regulated  as  most  military 
manoeuvres,  and  quite  as  pretty  a 
sight  to  look  at.  Now  they  all 
spread  their  wings  and — whirr,  they 
are  all  down  from  the  wall  in  a 
compact  brown  cloud,  and  pecking 
at  the  insects  on  the  gravel-walk 
below;  then  at  some  secret  signal 
the  cloud  flies  up,  and  the  fluttering 
and  chirping  begin  again. 

It  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  the  dog-cart  came  down  the 
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avenue  again,  and  during  all  this 
time  the  sparrows  kept  up  their 
manoeuvres,  and  Arnold  walked 
up  and  down  the  avenue  in  wait 
r.br  his  brother,  and  within  Eeata 
passed  the  time  in  a  fever  of  restless 
impatience.  She  dreaded  the  mo- 
ment that  was  coming ;  she  feared 
:t,  and  yet  she  longed  for  it.  She 
could  have  gone  and  hidden  herself 
:n  the  garden,  or  locked  herself  into 
her  room  up-stairs ;  but  she  would 
•  lo  nothing  to  postpone  the  meeting. 
Why  should  she  fly  from  him? 
Let  him  speak  to  her  if  he  wished, 
if  he  dared  ;  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  his  own  courage  would  fail 
him,  and  he  would  shun  her  vol- 
intarily,  would  avoid  meeting  her 
alone.  She  knew  enough  of  him 
to  be  sure  that  his  own  inclination 
would  urge  him  to  turn  aside  from 
whatever  threatened  to  bring  him 
trouble. 

Those  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
were  the  longest  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  which  Reata  had  ever 
known  ;  such  long,  weary,  trailing 
minutes,  following  so  slowly  on  one 
another, — and  yet,  when  every  now 
and  then  she  looked  at  the  clock  on 
the  writing-table,  she  was  fright- 
ened to  see  how  few  still  remained 
to  count  before  the  dog-cart  would 
come.  It  was  slow  torture;  she 
would  much  rather  have  been 
taken  by  surprise,  she  thought, 
than  go  through  this  preparation 
of  trepidation  and  suspense — even 
a  theatrical  start  would  have  been 
better.  Why  had  she  either  not 
known  of  it  at  all,  or  known  of 
it  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  when 
she  would  have  had  time  to  harden 
herself  to  meet  him  coldly,  indiffer- 
ently, as  he  should  be  met  1  Two 
or  three  weeks  might  have  done 
that,  but  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
could  not,  she  thought— certainly 
they  did  not.  Minute  by  minute 
she  felt  her  calmness  melting  away ; 
she  had  never  felt  like  a  coward 


before,  but  she  felt  like  one  now. 
Absurd  !  She  would  not  give  way 
to  this  weakness ;  she  sat  down 
again  to  her  letter,  and  wrote  a  few 
lines.  No  use !  She  raised  her 
head  after  each  word  and  listened, 
though  there  was  no  noise  except 
the  flutter  and  chirp  of  the  sparrows 
on  the  garden- wall.  Why,  she 
could  not  even  finish  the  phrase 
she  had  begun  and  been  inter- 
rupted in  !  What  was  it  all  about  f 
what  was  the  use  of  finishing  it? 
Was  the  dog- cart  not  coming  nearer 
at  this  moment  ?  Where  would  it 
be  now  ?  Coming  along  the  high- 
road, round  that  corner  with  the 
hazel-nut-bushes,  perhaps  in  sight 
of  the  house  already  !  And  he  did 
not  know  she  was  there;  if  he 
thought  of  her  at  all,  he  would 
fancy  her  far  away,  over  the  seas, 
in  another  land.  No,  it  was  no  use 
her  writing,  when  her  heart  was 
beating  so  wildly  and  her  pulses 
flying  in  this  hot  flutter.  She 
pushed  away  her  paper  and  got  up 
impatiently ;  she  went  and  plunged 
her  hot  face  into  the  cool  freshness 
of  the  lilacs.  Her  lips  were  dry 
and  burning ;  she  broke  off  a  bunch 
and  held  it  up  to  her  cheeks,  to 
her  lips,  for  coolness.  If  only  she 
could  know  for  certain  whether  he 
would  come  in  here  at  once  !  She 
went  toward  the  balcony-door  and 
saw  only  Arnold  pacing  about  in 
the  horse-chestnut  avenue.  She 
walked  to  the  other  window  and 
looked  out  through  the  green  bars 
of  the  shutter :  still  less  to  be  seen 
here — nothing  but  the  garden-wall, 
and  the  sparrows  going  on  with 
their  foolish  antics. 

"  Ridiculous  little  things  !  "  said 
Reata,  when  she  had  watched  them 
for  some  minutes.  "  I  wish  they 
didn't  all  look  so  cheerful,  it  does 
not  agree  with  me  just  now.  Ah  ! 
there  they  are  going  off — something 
has  frightened  them,"  as  the  brown 
cloud  rose  suddenly  into  the  air, 
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and  dispersed  on  to  the  fruit-trees 
around.  "Ah!"  she  said  again, 
and  turned  from  the  window 
sharply.  It  was  a  sound  outside, 
the  sound  which  she  had  waited 
for  so  long,  which  had  made  her 
start  —  wheels  grinding  on  the 
gravel.  She  was  as  scared  as  the 
sparrows,  although,  unlike  them, 
she  did  not  try  to  run  away.  And 
now  came  one — two  moments  of 
intense  suspense  :  he  was  close  to 
her  now,  no  farther  off  than  those 
steps ;  she  could  have  seen  him  by 
only  looking  out  of  the  window, 
but  her  courage  failed  her.  A  sen- 
sation came  over  her  such  as  she 
had  felt  once  before,  one  day  far 
away  on  the  Mexican  plains :  the 
heat  in  the  room  grew  oppressive, 
the  scent  of  the  lilacs  seemed  to 
weigh  on  her  senses  and  stifle  her, 
and  yet  they  were  as  fresh  and  as 
sweet  as  they  had  been  half  an 
hour  ago ;  the  change  was  not  in 
them  but  in  her.  There  were  two 
voices — she  could  hear  them  dis- 
tinctly as  they  talked  outside — 
speaking  low  and  hurriedly;  his 
voice — yes,  he  was  talking — and 
Arnold's  low,  deep  tones  answering 
him.  Her  mind  flew  back  to  the 
last  time  she  had  heard  that  other 
voice,  to  the  day  that  they  had 


parted,  to  their  last  words;  and 
now  was  it  this  way  they  were  to 
meet  again1?  Oh  the  difference 
there  was  between  the  dream  and 
the  reality  !  all  those  foolish  fancies 
of  gardens  and  flowers  and  singing- 
birds,  amongst  which  they  were  to 
meet ;  and  oh  the  great  bitter  dif- 
ference between  the  trust  and  the 
love  she  had  built  upon,  and  the 
fickle  affection  which  had  withered 
away  so  fast ! 

There  were  the  birds  singing  out- 
side, and  here  were  the  lilacs,  and 
the  hero  of  the  dream  was  close 
by,  but  the  dream  had  not  come 
true. 

"  Perhaps  he  will  not  come  up," 
she  whispered  under  her  breath,  as 
the  voices  outside  grew  still,  and 
all  was  quiet  for  a  moment ;  and 
she  pressed  her  hands  together  till 
the  flower  she  held  was  crushed, 
and  stained  her  fingers  purple — 
and  the  dead  flower  breathed  a 
sweeter  perfume  than  the  living 
one.  Then  she  heard  a  step,  one 
man's  step,  coming  up  the  creaking 
boards.  She  stood  still,  waiting, 
breathless,  flushing  from  white  to 
red,  her  eyes  fixed,  dark  and  strained, 
on  the  balcony-door ;  she  listened 
— it  was  not  Arnold's  step — and 
she  knew  that  Otto  was  coming. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. — LOVED    AND    LOST. 


"  '  This  hast  thou  lost ! ' 

The  soft  green  light  that  veiled 
the  room  in  a  half-transparent  haze 
seemed  for  a  moment  like  utter 
darkness,  coming  from  the  light 
outside,  and  Otto  stopped  within 
the  doorway,  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  hand,  and  staring  into  the 
gloom  where  that  white  figure  was 
standing.  He  had  come  up  the 
steps  very  hurriedly ;  his  face  was 
pale,  and  his  eyes  were  wild  and 


He  gazed  and  was  undone." 

— ROGERS'S  Italy. 

startled.  It  was  only  a  couple  of 
minutes  ago  that  he  had  learnt  that 
she  whom  he  had  fancied  to  be  at 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  whose 
face  he  had  hoped  never  to  see 
again,  was  here.  They  confronted 
each  other  for  a  moment,  and  she 
trembled  and  struggled  with  her 
fast-coming  breath.  Ficha  came 
forward  from  the  sunny  spot  she 
had  been  lying  on,  and  sniffed  cau- 
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tiously  at  the  intruder,  and  then 
•she  sprang  up  at  him,  wagging  her 
•;ail  in  joyful  recognition  of  ac- 
quaintance, but  Otto  did  not  heed 
aer.  Then  he  dropped  his  hand, 
and  Reata  could  see  his  face  dis- 
tinctly. 

"Why  have  you  come  here?" 
he  cried  out,  in  a  tone  of  anguish. 

And  all  at  once  a  great  change 
same  over  her;  all  her  agitation, 
all  her  tremor  of  a  moment  ago, 
vanished  as  if  by  magic.  She  was 
calm,  cool,  almost  self  -  possessed  ; 
she  did  not  tremble,  she  could  look 
at  him  steadily.  Was  it  a  change, 
or  only  a  revelation  1  Mists  seemed 
to  be  rolling  away  in  every  direc- 
tion; slowly,  slowly,  they  seemed 
to  fade,  before  she  could  see  clearly, 
but  it  was  really  only  the  work  of 
a  second. 

She  knew  that  she  did  not  love 
him,  and  she  knew  it  as  surely  as 
if  she  had  seen  it  written  in  the 
Book  of  Life. 

It  was  not  that  he  was  less  hand- 
some than  she  remembered  him, 
not  that  he  had  lost  one  whit  of  his 
manly  grace  and  beauty.  Since  she 
had  seen  him  last  he  had  shaken  off 
the  last  trace  of  boyhood,  which  had 
•clung  to  him  longer  than  to  most 
men ;  he  had  entered  into  the  first 
stage  of  perfect  manhood.  His  fea- 
tures bear  the  stamp  of  it ;  his  eyes 
have  a  graver  light;  he  is  hand- 
somer than  he  was  ten  months  ago. 
Even  his  uniform,  the  trying  hus- 
sar uniform,  which  seems  invented 
to  bring  out  the  defects  of  a  man's 
build,  served  only  to  set  him  off  to 
peculiar  advantage,  and  Reata  had 
never  seen  him  in  uniform  before. 
She  saw  it  all,  she  recognised  it, 
she  acknowledged  his  beauty,  but 

only she  did  not  love  him. 

The  magic  of  his  eyes,  of  his  voice, 
was  gone  for  her;  she  could  look 
upon  him  calmly,  and  understand 
that  for  others  the  magic  could  still 
be,  but  for  her  it  was  not.  She  did 


not  hate  him,  her  love  had  not 
turned  to  loathing;  she  would  do 
for  him  what  she  would  do  for  any 
other  fellow-creature.  If  he  were 
drowning,  and  could  be  saved  by 
her,  she  would  save  him;  if  he 
wanted  help,  she  would  give  it :  but 
love  him,  as  she  once  thought  that 
she  loved  him,  she  did  not.  "  Why 
was  it?  why  was  it?"  she  question- 
ed herself  wildly.  "  Was  she  not 
a  woman  to  love,  like  other  women, 
throughout  life?  Had  she  never 
loved  him  ?  Was  it  all  confusion  ? 
Had  she  no  heart  ?  or  was  her  heart 
dead  ? "  The  thoughts  flew  through 
her  brain,  but  she  could  grasp  at 
no  conclusion,  she  could  not  stop 
to  think  now ;  one  thing  only  she 
knew — she  did  not  love  him. 

"  Why  have  you  come  ? "  he  cried 
out  again,  his  voice  ringing  through 
the  room  with  a  tone  of  mortal 
pain,  and  he  half  stepped  back,  and 
leant  his  hand  on  the  table  for  sup- 
port. The  lines  of  his  face  were 
working  with'the  storm  of  an  inward 
struggle.  He  stared  at  her,  glared  at 
her,  with  wide  eyes,  drinking  and 
swallowing  in  every  line  of  the 
figure  before  him  with  a  greedy, 
thirsty  look.  To  see  her  before 
him  living  and  breathing  was  like 
the  shock  that  had  once  come  to 
him  seeing  her  face  in  the  sketch- 
book, only  that  the  shock  and  the 
misery  were  tenfold  now. 

She  did  not  make  him  any  an- 
swer yet;  she  could  only  have 
spoken  to  wound  him,  and  she  was 
calm  enough  to  feel  pity. 

"  Reata,  have  you  come  here  to 
drive  me  mad  ?  Why  are  you  here  ? 
Why  do  you  stand  so  still  ? " 

' "  You  would  not  have  had  your 
family  refuse  me  hospitality  ?  "  she 
said :  "  you  know  I  have  no  other 
home  to  go  to."  She  would  not  let 
him  know  the  truth,  that  she  had 
come  only  for  his  sake. 

"  Why  was  your  coming  kept 
secret  from  me?  I  should  have 
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known  of  it.  I  have  not  been 
fairly  dealt  with;  you  should  not 
have  let  me  look  on  your  face  again; 
it  will  drive  me  mad  !  "  he  stared  at 
her,  and  felt  the  enthralment  of  her 
beauty  enchaining  him  again.  He 
had  thought  to  strike  out  her  image 
from  his  mind,  and  now  he  saw  that 
he  had  been  a  fool  to  think  so. 

"  You  need  never  have  seen  me 
again  if  you  had  not  come  thus  un- 
announced ;  it  was  to  spare  you  that 
I  asked  them  to  keep  my  coming 
secret." 

"  Do  they  know  1 "  he  asked,  in 
almost  a  frightened  voice. 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,"  and 
her  lip  curved  scornfully;  "they 
do  not — at  least,  not  your  father. 
Your  brother,  I  think,  has  guessed 
something." 

"  Make  my  mind  easy ! "  he 
repeated,  and  he  groaned  aloud. 
"  Don't  talk  of  ease  or  of  peace  or 
happiness  for  me  now.  I  thought 
I  could  live  without  you.  I  might 
have  lived  without  you  if  I  had  not 
seen  your  face  again.  Is  it  to  tor- 
ture me  that  you  look  twenty  thou- 
sand times  more  lovely  than  I  re- 
membered you,  that  you  look  at  me 
that  way  with  your  eyes  so  great 
and  so  dark  1  Is  it  to  drive  me  mad 
with  recollections  that  you  stand 
there  in  your  white  dress,  looking 
as  if  you  had  never  left  Mexico? 
Have  you  done  it  all  to  drive  me 
wild,  to  make  me  feel  what  I  have 
lost?  It  was  not  to  spare  me,  it 
was  to  torture  me,  that  you  kept 
yourself  hid.  You  have  deceived 
me,  you  are  deceiving  me.  Oh, 
heartless  !  heartless  ! " 

His  voice  was  rising  with  his 
passion,  higher  and  higher,  more 
and  more  bitter.  The  pallid  colour 
had  left  his  face,  and  a  dark  flush 
spread  across  his  forehead  in  an 
angry  line. 

"  It  ivas  to  spare  you,"  she  re- 
plied. "  I  have  spared  you  more 
than  you  deserve.  It  is  I  who  have 


been  unfairly  dealt  with.  "Why 
were  you  ashamed  to  proclaim  our 
engagement  1  You  had  never  even 
mentioned  me  to  your  family ;  they 
hardly  knew  of  my  existence.  You 
had  left  them  under  the  impression 
that  I  was  an  old  woman  of  fifty 
or  thereabouts.  Do  you  think  I 
do  not  know  all  that  1  You  do  not 
know  what  you  are  saying,"  and 
she  moved  a  step  back,  further  away 
from  him.  "And  when  you  are 
calmer  you  will  be  ashamed  of  your 
words ;  you  have  no  right  to  re- 
proach me." 

"  Forgive  me,  Reata.  No,  I  do 
not  know  what  I  am  saying.  I  am 

mad "  he  put  up  his  hand  to 

cover  his  face,  for,  in  truth,  he  was 
ashamed  of  himself.  "  I  have  gone 
through  enough  to  make  any  man 
lose  his  senses.  Why  was  I  obliged 
to  chose  between  you  and  fortune?" 
"  And  why,"  it  echoed  in  his  mind,, 
"did  I  satisfy  my  hatred  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  love  ? "  It  was  satis- 
fied, but  there  was  no  contentment 
in  the  thought, — his  hatred  seemed 
just  now  cold  by  the  side  of  his 
love. 

"  Ay,  why,  indeed  !  "  she  said, 
answering  his  words  only,  for  his 
whole  thought  she  could  not  guess. 
She  had  paled  by  a  shade,  and  the 
darkness  of  her  eyes  grew  darker 
yet.  "  You  would  have  liked  to 
hold  us  both,  but  you  could  not. 
You  have  made  your  choice,  why 
should  you  complain1?" 

"  My  choice  !  Do  you  think  my 
choice  has  made  me  happy  ?  Every- 
thing before  me  is  a  blank,  a  dismal 
dreary  blank,  with  nothing  to  light- 
en it." 

"  So  you  said  in  your  letter  " — 
her  voice  shook  with  scorn ;  "  bufc 
you  found  consolation  quickly." 

"Do  not  mock  me.  I  was  not 
free — yOU  know  it.  I  had  to  sacri- 
fice everything  to  the  wishes  of  my 
family,  to  what  I  owed  them." 

"  Don't  tell  me  of  that.  Don't  talk 
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to  me  of  sacrifices ;  I  know  what 
they  are  worth.  Does  your  family 
require  of  you  to  plight  your  troth 
to  two  women  within  six  months  1 " 

"  I  was  not  free,"  he  muttered. 

"  You  had  a  right  to  use  your 
liberty  as  you  chose,"  she  said, 
hiughtily.  "I  had  given  it  you 
luck.  I  have  no  want  of  faith  to 
reproach  you  with, — you  have  not 
jilted  me,"  and  she  laughed  a  bitter 
la.ugh ;  "  only  don't  ask  me  to  be- 
liave  in  the  feelings  you  talked  so 
n.uch  about.  I  was  a  child  when 
I  believed  them,  but  I  am  a  woman 
now,  and  I  know  their  worth." 

"  You  don't,  you  don't,"  he  cried, 
a  ad  stepped  forward.  "  You  must 
believe  me,  you  must  listen  to  me, 
I'eata ;  do  not  kill  me  with  your 
coldness.  I  love  you  more  than  all 
the  world  —  more  than  my  life — 
more  than  I  ever  loved  you  before. 
I  will  get  back  my  liberty  at  any 
price,  and  you  must  be  mine  again." 

"  Never  ! "  she  said,  vehemently. 

"Yes,  you  do  love  me  still, 
although  you  look  at  me  so  coldly. 
You  loved,  me,  Eeata,  only  a  few 
short  months  ago — you  must  love 
me  still !  "  He  clasped  his  hands 
together  and  beseeched  her  with  his 
eyes. 

"  ISTo,  I  do  not  love  you,"  she  said, 
looking  back  at  him  straight;  but 
then  her  head  sank,  and  her  lashes 
elrooped.  She  did  not  love  him, 
but  she  must  not  proclaim  it  so 
proudly.  Was  it  not  her  shame, 
to  have  been  so  fickle,  rather  than 
her  pride  1 — her  shame  to  bury  deep 
elown  in  her  heart,  not  her  pride 
to  call  out  openly. 

Otto  seeing  her  stand  thus  abash- 
cd,  felt  a  new  hope  springing  up. 
She  would  not  stand  thus  redden- 
ing before  him  if  she  did  not  love 
him. 

"  Yes,  you  love  me  still — do  not 
deny  it."  He  sprang  forward  to- 
wards her,  and  would  have  seized 
her  hands,  but  she  snatched  them 


away  when    his   fingers   had   only 
touched  the  tips  of  hers. 

"  Don't  touch  me  ! — don't  come 
near  me  ! "  she  shrieked,  in  a  voice 
so  shrill  that  it  hardly  sounded 
like  her  own;  and  she  started  backr 
her  proud  eyes  dilating  with  a  sud- 
den wrathful  light,  her  proud  lips- 
quivering  with  passionate  defiance. 
"  No,  I  do  not  love  you,  Baron  Otto- 
Bodenbach.  I  am  ashamed  of  ever 
having  loved  you.  You  are  nothing: 
to  me  but  a  miserable  memory.  How 
dare  you  approach  me  in  that  way  I 
You  are  the  bridegroom  of  Comtesse 
Halka  Przeszechowska." 

Otto  shivered,  as  if  on  that  warm 
spring  day  there  could  be  any  cold 
in  the  air.  The  recollection  of  hi& 
betrothed  touched  him  like  an 
icicle  in  the  very  heat  of  his  pas- 
sion. He  drew  back  and  put  up 
his  hand  to  his  head. 

"Do  not  mention  her  name,  I, 
will  not  hear  it.  I  must  have  your 
love  again.  You  must  be  mine, 
mine  for  ever.  I  will  do  anything 
to  win  it  back.  I  will  let  fortune 
go  to  the  winds,"  and  he  groaned, 
and  struck  his  forehead  again,  talk- 
ing like  a  man  raving ;  the  passion 
that  was  shaking  him  made  him 
pitiful  to  behold.  He  really  did 
believe,  blinded  as  he  was  now  by 
the  glamour  of  her  presence,  that 
fortune  and  riches  were  nothing  to- 
him. 

"  You  will  not  let  your  fortune 
go  to  the  winds,"  she  answered, 
still  trembling  with  the  vehemence 
of  her  words.  "You  love  it  too- 
much  ;  and  even  if  you  did,  even- 
if  you  gave  up  everything  now,  you. 
would  never  gain  me  back  again — 
never.  I  would  not  take  your  love 
again  if  it  was  the  only  love  on 
earth,  and  if  it  was  to  make  me 
the  richest  woman  on  earth.  I 
want  to  cut  away  every  memory 
of  ever  having  loved  you."  She 
turned,  as  she  spoke,  to  her  desk 
on  the  table  where  she  had  been 
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writing,  and  with  quick,  feverish 
fingers  she  opened  it  and  took  out 
some  letters  and  his  photograph, 
which  she  had  long  since  torn  from 
her  diary.  He  stood  by  watching 
her  in  sullen  anger.  From  the 
height  of  excited  raving  he  had 
fallen  to  dogged  quietude.  He 
believed  now  that  she  did  not 
love  him. 

"  There  —  there  —  there  ! "  she 
cried,  and  threw  them  on  the 
floor  at  his  feet.  The  white 
paper  fluttered  down  and  lay  un- 
stirred on  the  ground.  "  I  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them ; 
and  you  will  send  mine  back  to 
me ;  they  cannot  stay  in  your  hands 
when  you  are  a  married  man." 

"  Oh,  you  want  to  taunt  me  with 
my  hateful  marriage.  Do  you  im- 
agine that  there  will  be  anything 
but  wretchedness  for  me  in  it  ? 
I  shall  be  miserable  as  a  married 
man." 

"But  you  will  be  happy  as  a 
rich  one;  you  will  have  fortune, 
and  that  is  all  you  want." 

"Fortune  is  nothing  without 
you,"  he  said,  but  he  felt  the 
eting  of  truth  in  her  words.  For- 
tune was  very  much  to  him,  but 
not  as  much  as  her  love — just 
then. 

"  It  will  give  you  happiness,"  she 
said,  more  quietly,  but  with  a  pass- 
ing look  of  scorn ;  "  the  sort  of  hap- 
piness you  care  for." 

"  But  I  love  you,"  he  said,  with 
a  gasp  that  was  almost  a  sob ;  and 
he  looked  at  her  again  with  haggard 
eyes,  knowing  that  his  chance  was 
gone,  that  his  suit  was  hopeless. 

"  And  you  have  lost  me,"  she 
answered,  not  proudly  this  time, 
but  sadly;  and  then  in  pity  for 
him  she  turned  to  go. 

"  Do  not  go  without  saying  you 
forgive  me.  Can  you  forgive  me, 
Reata  ? " 

"Yes,  I  forgive  you,"  she  said 
slowly,  stopping  and  turning  at 


the  door.  "  It  was  not  your  fault 
if  the  trial  was  greater  than  your 
strength  ; "  and  then  lower,  half  to 
herself,  she  added,  "  I  have  not  for- 
given myself  for  having  ever  fancied 
that  I  loved  you." 

As  she  ran  down  the  rickety 
wooden  steps  with  swift  feet,  push- 
ing back  her  hair  to  cool  her  face, 
she  saw  Arnold  not  far  off.  He 
was  walking  towards  the  house  ;  for 
the  last  ten  minutes  he  had  been 
pacing  up  and  down,  half  on  guard, 
half  in  waiting :  he  had  not  told 
his  father  of  the  unexpected  arrival. 
Reata  ran  past  him  with  her  head 
averted,  that  he  might  not  read  the 
trouble  in  her  face ;  but  he  glanced 
at  her  sharply  as  she  passed  him, 
and  stood  still  a  minute  on  the 
gravel  looking  after  her  flying  figure 
till  she  vanished  among  the  trees. 
He  did  not  know  what  had  passed 
within  in  the  sitting-room,  but  an 
outline  of  it  he  could  form  in  his 
mind. 

The  warm  May  day  was  dying 
off  into  coolness;  there  were  no 
more  checkered  lights  on  the  lawn, 
and  only  the  topmost  flowers  of  the 
horse-chestnut  trees  were  golden 
under  the  last  ray  of  the  departing 
sun.  Not  even  one  little  sparrow 
was  about  now — the  top  of  the 
garden  wall  was  deserted  and  silent; 
they  had  all  gone  off  to  bed,  and 
tucked  their  heads  under  their 
brown  wings :  they  would  need  to 
begin  their  night's  rest  early,  so  as 
to  be  waking  and  up  next  morning 
betimes,  ready  to  welcome  the  sun 
when  he  came  over  the  distant  hills 
to  look  at  the  world  again. 

Arnold  found  his  brother  in  the 
sitting  -  room,  standing  near  the 
table,  and  stuffing  away  something 
into  the  pocket  of  his  uniform — 
something  that  rustled  like  paper. 

"  Look  here,  Arnold,"  said  Otto, 
in  a  still  deeply-agitated  voice ;  "  I 
want  you  to  do  something  for  me. 
I  will  send  you  a  sealed-up  packet 
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as  soon  as  I  get  back  to  Ezeszo- 
16 w  ;  will  you  give  it  to — to  her  ?  " 
he  stammered,  and  looked  at  his 
brother. 

;<  To  Fraiilein  Lackenegg  ?  "  com- 
plcted  Arnold;  "yes,  I  under- 
stand." 

"  To  her,  yes  :  but  don't  let  any- 
boly  see  it;  it  would  not — not 
do," 

"Make  your  mind  easy,"  said 
Arnold,  much  as  Eeata  said  to  him 
five  minutes  before,  and  much  in 
tho  same  tone;  "nobody  shall  see 
it/' 

:i  Thank  you,"  said  Otto,  huskily; 
then  a  second  after  he  looked  up  at 
his  brother,  "  I  suppose  there  is  no 
hope  for  me1?" 

He  had  not  taken  Arnold  into 
hi.s  confidence  before  about  this 
matter ;  he  had  deceived  him  along 
with  the  others,  and  as  good  as  told 
him  lies  on  the  subject ;  but  just  at 
this  moment  an  old  instinct  of  boy- 
hood grew  alive  again.  He  had 
always  asked  Arnold  for  advice  in 
hi.s  scrapes ;  sometimes  not  till  the 
lant  moment,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  mend,  for  it  was  Otto's  way  to 
go  on  neglecting  people  and  leaving 
them  aside  when  he  did  not  want 
them,  and  then,  when  the  need 
came,  to  turn  to  them  and  throw 
himself  on  their  mercy  with  trust- 
ing confidence;  and  when  Otto 
asked  for  help  in  that  utter  aban- 
donment of  pride  and  obstinacy, 
then  he  usually  got  it,  even  from 
those  he  had  offended  most.  Arnold 
co  aid  not  help  him  now,  but  look- 
ing at  his  younger  brother,  as  he 
stood  there  before  him,  every  inch 
a  man,  but  almost  a  child  in  the 
h<  Ipless  confidence  of  his  eyes,  the 
eller  and  stronger  man  felt  him- 
self stirred  with  a  great  depth  of 
biotherly  affection,  and  by  a  very 
keen  pity,  which  was  hardly  con- 
tempt. 

"  I  cannot  do  anything  for  you, 
Oi-to.  You  don't  want  me  to  advise 


you  to  break  off  your  engagement  ? 
Surely  she  has  not  asked  you  to  do 
so?" 

"  No,  no,  she  has  not,  though  I 
would  have  done  it;  I  told  her  so." 

"  You  offered  to  break  it  off? " 

"  Yes,  I  did." 

"  And  you  would  have  married 
her?" 

"  Oh,  I  would  do  anything  to  get 
her  back,"  he  said,  recklessly;  "I  was 
engaged  to  her  before,  you  know." 

"  I  suspected  as  much ;  and 
she  refused  now  when  you  offered 
again  1 " 

"  She  says  she  does  not  love  me 
any  more ;  but  I  cannot  believe,  I 
will  not  believe  it.  She  used  to 
love  me,  she  told  me  so  often;  it 
must  be  her  pride  which  will  not 
let  me  see  it.  Arnold,  what  am  I 
to  do?" 

"It  is  no  use  asking  me,"  said 
Arnold,  his  face  growing  clouded. 
"If  you  had  been  open  with  me 
long  ago,  I  should  never  have 
pressed  you  about  your  marriage, 
much  as  I  should  have  regretted 
your  losing  your  fortune  through 
a  mesalliance;  you  should  have 
spoken  to  me  sooner,  Otto." 

Otto  made  no  denial ;  he  looked 
at  his  brother  with  an  air  of  depre- 
cation, which  was  the  same  as  say- 
ing, "  Don't  scold  me  !" 

Arnold  found  it  no  use  trying  to 
harden  his  heart  against  him.  "  I 
would  help  you  now  if  I  could,  but 
I  cannot  advise  you  to  break  your 
word  a  second  time." 

"One  thing  I  must  tell  you,5' 
said  Otto,  looking  up  again,  "  I  am 
not  as  bad  as  you  think  me ;  I  did 
not  break  my  word  to  her,  she  set 
me  free  herself  because  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  will." 

"She  did  quite  right,"  said 
Arnold,  gravely. 

"  And  I  was  a  fool  to  take  her  at 
her  word,  was  I  not  ? " 

"I  cannot  say,"  said  Arnold,  and 
he  turned  away. 
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PROGRESS. 


THE  whirligig  of  Time  has  brought 
us  at  last  to  a  period  when  Progress 
may,  without  extreme  rashness,  be 
taken  as  a  theme  for  discussion — 
that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  not  un- 
pardonable sin  to  presume  that 
there  may  be  two  opinions  on  that 
subject.  Not  very  long  ago  the 
excellence  of  progress  was  held  to 
be  established  on  foundations  so 
good  and  sure  that  nothing  but 
wantonness,  orprofaneness,  or  idiocy, 
could  raise  a  question  concerning  it. 
Of  course,  nobody  was  going  to 
waste  time  in  answering  ribaldry 
or  drivelling,  and  so  an  objector 
was  likely  to  be  very  summarily 
suppressed.  He  was  likely,  indeed, 
to  be  encountered  in  a  spirit  like 
that  which  animated  Mr  Bright 
recently,  when  an  honourable  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  ven- 
tured to  speak  of  Free  Trade  as 
something  short  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation. But  signs  are  observable 
which  indicate  that  progress  is  no 
longer  protected  by  the  taboo,  and 
that  a  respectful  examination  of  it 
will  not  be  scouted  as  blasphemy. 
The  signs  which  we  allude  to  are 
patent,  not  mysterious,  signs. 
'Maga'  has  received  no  special 
inspiration  anent  them.  No  still 
small  voice,  like  that  which  was 
vouchsafed  to  Mr  Gladstone  on  the 
morning  when  theCommonsrejected 
his  "  Gagging  Bill,"  has  whispered 
that  the  subject  has  once  more  be- 
come profane.  Perhaps  if  we  at- 
tempt a  little  memoir  of  Progress, 
we  may,  in  the  course  of  it,  indicate 
the  signs. 

To  the  best  of  our  belief,  the  name 
(not  the  idea)  of  Progress  was  first 
emphasised — first  framed  and  glazed 
and  hung  up  in  the  household,  as 
one  may  say — through  a  little  ren- 
contre which  occurred  in  Parliament 


some  thirty  years  ago.  At  that 
period  it  was  the  wont  of  our  pres- 
ent Premier,  then  Mr  Disraeli,  to 
sit  (we  write  figuratively)  expectant 
in  his  tent,  at  the  door  of  which 
tabernacle  hung  his  warlike  shield  y 
obvious  to  the  hostile  touch  of  any 
and  every  comer.  As  frequent  in  the 
day  as  those  words  which  comforted 
Yorick's  ghost  did  taps  ring  upon 
the  well  -  proved  escutcheon  ;  and 
every  tap  brought  forth  without 
fail  the  owner  of  the  pavilion  to  do 
battle  with  the  adventurer,  accord- 
ing to  his  condition — that  is  to  say, 
to  meet  him  in  career  as  a  knight, 
to  fence  with  him  as  a  gentleman 
privileged  to  carry  a  sword,  or  to 
indulge  him  in  a  round  with  the 
cudgels  or  the  fives,  if  he  happened 
to  be  unused  to  polished  warfare. 
In  some  exceptional  cases  it  hap- 
pened that  the  owner  of  the  shield 
experienced  damage  in  the  encoun- 
ter ;  in  a  few  instances  there  were 
equal  scorings,  honourable  to  both 
combatants ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  who 
smote  the  shield  came  to  pitiable 
grief, — he  was  unhorsed  and  bit  the 
dust,  he  was  neatly  run  through  the 
body  amid  the  merriment  of  the 
honourable  ring,  or  at  the  best  he 
got  his  head  punched  in  a  man- 
ner which  a  classical  language 
of  modern  times  denominates  "  a 
caution." 

Now  it  happened  that  the  late 
Sir  James  Graham  one  day  touched 
the  shield,  and  that,  when  he  did 
so,  he  let  drop  some  expression 
about  "  taking  his  stand  upon  Pro- 
gress." This  not  very  intelligible 
phrase  was  the  opening  in  his  ar- 
mour at  which  the  proprietor  of  the 
tent  aimed  his  thrusts ;  and  he, 
before  he  had  done  with  it,  made 
many  passes  through  it,  and  ren- 
dered it  not  a  little  ridiculous.  The 
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defence  of  it  by  its  inventor  was 
-about  as  appropriate  and  complete 
as  Corporal  Bardolph's  vindication 
of  the  word  "  accommodate."  It 
is,  however,  not  so  much  the  event 
•of  the  combat  as  the  combat  itself 
wl  ich  we  recall ;  and  we  revert  to 
it  as  having  brought  the  word 
Progress  much  into  fashion. 

At  that  epoch  the  term  Ke- 
foim  had  had  its  day,  and  had 
become  vulgarised ;  therefore  a  new 
name  for  the  epiphany  with  which 
certain  luminaries  are  evermore 
flooding  the  world  was  very  ac- 
ceptable. Most  of  us  remember 
how  general  and  how  earnest  was 
the  worship  of  Progress,  until 
that  word  also  began  to  be  what 
Mistress  Tearsheet  calls  "  ill- 
sorted  "  —  until,  by  reason  of  its 
popularity,  all  sorts  of  heterogene- 
ous things  tried  to  sun  themselves 
in  its  rays,  and  every  pretender 
vaunted  his  own  practice  or  inven- 
tion as  a  form  of  progress.  Then 
PJ 'Ogress  in  its  turn,  having  been 
dinned  a  little  too  persistently 
into  men's  ears,  got  ostracised.  It 
is  falling  back  to  its  old  workaday 
position  and  acceptation ;  it  is  out 
of  the  Pantheon ;  and  one  may 
criticise  it  freely  without  dread  of 
a  thunderbolt. 

To  find  the  origin  of  the  progres- 
sive idea,  we  have  to  look  back  a 
loag  way — even  to  Paradise.  But 
let  none  assume  that  Progress  is  of 
celestial  descent  because  it  is  trace- 
able to  that  happy  abode :  for  we 
remember  that  even  there  there  was 
a  skeleton  in  the  —  no,  there  was 
•certainly  no  cupboard,  and  we  be- 
lieve there  was  no  skeleton,  pre- 
Aiamite  theories  notwithstanding; 
— let  us  then  correct  the  expression 
and  say  there  was  a  snake  in  the 
giass  there,  which  fits  in  better. 
Our  mother  Eve  was  the  first  pro- 
gi  essionist,  and  we  know  who  made 
h<»r  so.  She,  like  thousands  of  her 
descendants,  was  deceived  as  to  the 


effects  of  Progress.  She  was  told 
that  she  would  be  "  as  gods  :  "  she 
found  that  she  had  acquired  the  art 
of  joining  fig-leaves  together,  with 
the  little  offsets  of  pain,  sorrow, 
and  death.  This  is,  we  think,  hit- 
ting the  beginning  of  Progress  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  Poetic  minds 
have  hunted  her  to  other  spheres, 
arid  shown  how  she  was  a  plague 
to  demons  before  man  existed  :  but 
we  profess  only  to  run  her  to 
earth. 

Such  was  her  beginning;  and 
from  that  day  of  the  Fall  till  now, 
she  has  been  manifesting  herself  at 
intervals.  We  do  not  care  to  trace 
her  whole  career ;  but  we  mark  her 
reappearance  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution.  There  must 
have  been  something  in  that,  and 
in  the  general  revolution  which  it 
produced,  calculated  to  raise  in 
men's  minds  the  not  original  idea 
that  they  could  perfect  themselves, 
and  the  not  modest  idea  that  they 
would  forthwith  do  it.  There  was 
a  new  departure  at  the  end  of  last 
century.  The  forces  which  were 
supposed  to  have  repressed  the  up- 
ward tendencies  of  mankind  had 
been  overborne,  and  there  was  no 
bar  to  sages  and  philanthropists 
having  their  will.  That  old-world 
story  of  the  plain  of  Shinar  was 
wellnigh  forgotten;  it  occurred  to 
none  that  it  was  going  to  be  re- 
peated. And  yet  it  has  been  re- 
peated— is  being  repeated.  We  are 
getting,  not  to  the  skies,  but  to 
confusion ! 

One  does  not  readily  realise  how 
it  is  that  an  idea  of  mankind  being 
able  to  perfect  itself  now  and  again 
gets  possession  of  humanity.  Such 
an  idea  does,  however,  seize  upon 
the  race  at  times,  and  mighty  must 
be  its  pervading  influence ;  for  in 
the  period  just  gone  by  it  was  not 
only  the  flighty,  the  enthusiastic, 
and  the  impious  who  entertained  it, 
but  men  distinguished  for  sounl 
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judgment  and  reflecting  power  gave 
it  their  support.  The  late  Lord 
Lytton  proclaimed  his  belief  in 
human  perfectibility  ;  but  one  may 
imagine  that  he  expected  the  su- 
preme condition  to  be  brought 
about  by  means  very  different  from 
what  is  ordinarily  called  Progress. 
The  man  who  declared  that  the 
first  Eeform  Bill  was  carried  by 
"  enormous  lying,"  cannot  have 
seen  much  connection  between  po- 
litical change  and  faultless  beings. 

And  there  were  not  wanting 
many  men  of  mark  who  thought 
that  we  might  in  this  world  work 
our  way  to  all  goodness,  and  all 
knowledge,  and  all  power.  Our 
leading  statesmen  did  not,  however, 
all  view  the  subject  in  the  same 
light. 

Of  Lord  Palmerston  one  is  dis- 
posed to  say  that  he  held,  not  very 
strongly,  the  doctrine  in  question. 
He  told  us  that  we  were  all  born 
faultless,  and  that  it  was  entirely 
matter  of  our  own  choice  whether 
we  were  virtuous  or  the  contrary ; 
but  whatever  may  have  been  his 
opinion  of  our  power  to  do  well,  he 
had  probably  a  strong  conviction 
that  our  wills  would  take  us  toward 
evil.  We  should  choose  the  broad 
path  as  certainly  as  ducks  will  take 
to  the  water.  Hence,  perhaps,  pro- 
ceeded his  lordship's  easy  views  of 
life,  and  the  levity  with  which  he 
regarded  things  in  general. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Cobden 
believed  not  only  that  his  fellow- 
men  could  be  greatly  improved,  but 
he  thought  that  he  was  the  sage 
who  could  put  them  in  the  way  of 
rapid  improvement.  His  discovery 
was  very  simple  when  it  was  once 
hit  upon  j  as  with  Columbus's  trick 
with  the  egg,  the  only  difficulty 
was  in  first  finding  it  out.  Wars, 
Mr  Cobden  thought,  were  the  great 
obstacles  to  the  elevation  of  the 
species,  and  he  propounded  a  nos- 
trum for  making  wars  to  cease  in 


all  lands.  His  prescriptions  were 
received  with  much  favour,  and 
very  generally  followed;  but  the 
consequence  was  that  war,  which 
had  before  afflicted  Europe  with 
whips,  now  began  to  chastise  it 
with  scorpions.  War  was  never, 
in  modern  times,  more  frequent  or 
more  desolating  than  it  has  been 
since  Mr  Cobden  unfolded  the 
means  of  preserving  perpetual  and 
universal  peace !  However,  al- 
though his  great  and  impudently 
vaunted  specific  was  no  specific  at 
all,  Mr  Cobden  may  certainly  be 
classed  among  those  who  believed 
in  a  progress  which  would  shortly 
exalt  mankind  in  the  scale  of 
beings. 

Earl  Russell  may  be  set  down  as 
one  who  had  not  much  faith  in 
progress.  He  used  to  talk  about 
finality,  and  said  and  did  many 
things  justifying  the  supposition 
that  he  considered  the  human  race 
to  have  reached  its  zenith  in  the 
year  1688. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  guess 
what  may  be  Mr  Gladstone's  creed 
concerning  progress.  Whatever 
that  right  honourable  gentleman 
may  have  said  at  one  period  of  his 
career,  he  has  contradicted  at  an- 
other ;  so  that  his  arguments  on 
any  given  question  neutralise  each 
other,  and  amount  to  nothing.  In 
even  Mr  Gladstone's  manner  of 
doing  things  there  is  a  baffling  con- 
tradiction ;  for  when  he  is  legislat- 
ing or  otherwise  working  for  us  to 
an  end  which  is  to  be  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth,  he  is  of  an  un- 
scripturally  sad  countenance,  and 
not  like  a  man  who  is  going  to  pro- 
duce universal  happiness.  One 
doubts,  therefore,  whether  he  is 
himself  a  thorough  believer  in  all 
the  good  which  he  announces. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  Mr  Gladstone's  demeanour  is 
not  without  precedent  among  phil- 
anthropists. To  find  a  parallel,  it 
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is  only  necessary  to  point  to  an 
eminent  personage,  a  native  of  La 
Mancha,  who,  though  teeming  with 
projects  for  the  good  of  men,  showed 
a  visage  which  was  the  reverse  of 
mirthful.  These  inconsistencies  of 
humanity  are  things  which  "no 
fellow  can  understand." 

"We  have  thought  it  well  to  men- 
tion these  authorities  and  their 
views  about  progress;  but,  after 
all.  the  question  must  be,  not  what 
this  or  that  sage  thought  of  pro- 
gress, but  what  progress  has  done 
for  us  since  it  last  came  into  fashion. 
Times  are  not,  and  for  some  while 
they  have  not  been,  prosperous. 
Adversity  has  come  upon  us,  and 
has  been  received  in  a  by  no  means 
philosophical  spirit.  She  is  re- 
garded as  not  only  an  unwelcome, 
bub  an  unmixed  evil.  We  cannot 
ascertain  by  any  utterance  from  the 
financial,  or  the  mercantile,  or  the 
agricultural  world,  that  her  uses  are 
held  to  be  sweet.  A  toad  ugly  and 
venomous  she  is  allowed  to  be;  but 
who  bethinks  himself  of  the  pre- 
cious jewel  which  she  wears,  un- 
femininely,  inside  her  head  1 

These  hard  times  are  in  some  re- 
spects a  satire  upon  progress ;  but 
her  apostles  will,  of  course,  tell  us 
that  they  have  come  in  spite  of  her, 
and  that  she  goes  on  her  way  in 
spite  of  them.  "We  confess  to  not 
understanding  how  this  can  be. 
That  which  loses  ground,  no  matter 
from  what  cause,  is  not  progress. 
Stooping  to  conquer  is  intelligible  ; 
going  forward  and  going  backward 
at  the  same  time  is  not.  A  steam- 
ship working  persistently  against 
th  3  tide,  but  unable  to  stem  it,  may 
be  doing  doughtily,  but  she  is  los- 
ing way.  One  asks  why  this  is  not 
as  plain  to  progressionists  as  to  the 
re  it  of  the  world?  The  answer 
seems  to  be  that  they  have  been 
able  to  turn  their  heads  in  only  one 
di  section.  They  could,  like  our  first 
mother,  see  plainly  enough  certain 


things  which  they  thought  they 
could  alter  for  the  better ;  and  they 
would  not  believe  but  that,  by  mak- 
ing the  proposed  alteration,  they 
must  put  the  world  forward,  if  only 
a  little.  They  could  not,  or  would 
not,  see  that  in  effecting  the  good 
they  might  also  be  creating  an  evil ; 
and  that  it  was  just  possible  that 
the  evil  might  more  than  counter- 
balance the  good ;  so  that  the  grand 
result  must  be  retrogression  instead 
of  progress. 

To  apply  this.  The  friends  of 
progress  saw  plainly  enough  some 
years  ago — say  about  1850 — that 
the  world  would,  sooner  or  later,  be 
in  need  of  many  and  various  great 
works  and  appliances,  demanding 
much  labour  and  large  capital. 
What  they  could  not  see  was,  that 
the  world  was  not  prepared  all  at 
once  to  make  such  general  use  of 
even  desirable  and  convenient  things 
as  would  insure  an  immediate  profit 
to  those  whose  capital  might  be  em- 
ployed in  the  provision  of  them. 
They  forgot  that  mankind,  when  it 
has  long  been  running  in  accus- 
tomed lines,  is  very  hard  to  move 
out  of  the  well-worn  track,  even  for 
its  own  benefit.  For,  to  see  and 
appreciate  advantages,  and  yet  not 
to  be  ready  to  seize  them  suddenly 
at  the  expense  of  the  surrender  of 
cherished  habits,  is  an  infirmity  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  lady  who 
gave  us  her  experiences  in  that  re- 
spect, but  rather  a  leaning  deep- 
seated  in  the  nature  of  us  all. 
We  are  all  Medea s  when  first  ex- 
horted to  get  into  an  improved 
groove.  By-and-by,  it  may  be,  we 
turn  us  to  our  convenience  and  pro- 
fit, and  submit  to  have  our  weal 
promoted.  But  time  must  be  an 
element  in  the  free  and  general 
acceptation  of  even  the  best  things. 

The  eye  of  a  progressionist  is 
now — probably  it  has  always  been 
— bigger  than  another  part  of  him 
which  shall  not  be  mentioned  here, 
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although  Menenius  Agrippa  thought 
it  worthy  of  some  pointed  remarks, 
and  although  there  are  said  to  be 
in  the  City  some  who  make  a  god 
of  it.  Your  progressionist  is,  one 
fears,  greedy  of  results.  He  over- 
runs the  demand.  He  procures 
the  locking-up  of  mighty  capital 
in  works  which  cannot  return  a 
profit  for  years — which  cannot,  in 
some  cases,  endure  until  the  time  of 
harvest.  The  speculations  of  many 
of  the  sagacious  projectors  will 
prohably  be  fulfilled  some  day  or 
other  ;  but  that  day  may  be  a  cen- 
tury off,  and  the  works  will  begin 
to  be  profitable  when  they  who  pro- 
vided them  shall  be  cold  in  their 
graves.  Said  Cowper — 

' '  Choose  not  alone  a  proper  mate, 
But  proper  time  to  marry. " 

The  progressionists  should  not  only 
devise  useful  works,  but  should 
choose  fitting  times  for  executing 
them. 

Unprofitable  loans,  unprofitable 
works  at  home  and  abroad,  unpro- 
fitable large  companies,  unprofitable 
manufacturing  energy,  unprofitable 
commerce,  have  followed  upon  this 
forcing  of  progress.  With  our  faces 
toward  our  goal,  and  with  all  our 
hearts  in  our  work,  we  have  been 
•dropping  astern ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  we  have  lost  for  many  a  day 
our  power  of  making  head.  Many 
a  talent  lies  buried  waiting  a  late 
resurrection ;  many  a  one  has  been 
.altogether  lost.  This  is  not  pro- 
gress, but  pseudo-progress. 

Then  we  may  reflect  how  the 
failures  of  banks,  caused  chiefly  by 
failures  of  other  speculations,  have 
aggravated  the  general  losses  of  the 
community.  And  commercial  dis- 
asters have  been  passed  on  to  the 
producers  of  food  and  the  possessors 
of  houses.  It  was  impossible  but 
that,  when  the  money-getting  classes 
should  be  straitened,  the  owners  of 
houses  and  the  owners  and  tillers 


of  land  should  be  straitened  also. 
Hence  the  depression  is  general. 

We  have  been  writing  of  at- 
tempts to  hurry  on  human  nature 
to  a  happy  goal  by  means  of  our 
knowledge,  and  of  the  bragging 
character  of  the  men  who  are  so 
eager  to  transform  us.  It  is  not 
for  a  moment  suggested  that  the 
arts  are  slow  to  improve.  We  re- 
cognise, and  rejoice  in,  the  triumphs 
of  engineering,  of  telegraphy,  of 
exploration,  of  practical  geology, 
and  of  many  another  branch  of 
knowledge  which  need  not  be  here 
written  at  length.  This  is  progress 
which  can  be  brought  to  an  obvious 
test  and  proved.  It  is  progress 
which  never  prophesied  —  never 
promised  that  which  it  was  unable 
to  perform ;  but  which  went  steadily 
and  warily  onwards  until  it  produced 
results  far  surpassing  expectation. 
Here  is  progress  indeed.  It  is  not 
of  this  that  we  would  ask  men  to 
doubt,  but  of  the  spurious  article, 
— the  progress  vaunted  by  political 
and  speculative  enthusiasts  as  des- 
tined to  bring  back  the  golden  age, 
to  regenerate  the  human  race,  to 
make  a  perfect  society.  Our  powers 
and  conveniences  have  been  multi- 
plied without  doubt  by  the  sciences 
and  arts ;  but  morally  we  cannot 
be  said  even  to  hold  our  ground  : 
we  go  backward. 

It  is  a  question  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  the  advancement 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  wherein 
we  unquestionably  do  mark  pro- 
gress, has  not  its  debit  side  in  the 
account,  and  whether  we  mortals 
are  on  the  whole  creditors  or  debtors. 
In  regard  to  locomotion  for  instance, 
the  department  of  science  in  which, 
perhaps,  we  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful, we  make  our  numerous  and 
rapid  journeys  or  voyages  in  the 
railways  or  steamships,  travelling 
luxuriously.  How  would  men  of 
this  generation  endure  the  rough 
conveyance  of  sixty  years  ago  in 
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sailing-vessels  and  stage -coaches'? 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  physique 
of  Europeans  generally  is  not  what 
it  was  when  conveniences  did  not 
sc  abound,  when  the  body  was 
trained  to  greater  endurance,  and 
tie  mind  necessarily  enjoyed  longer 
in  tervals  of  leisure.  The  remark  is 
oi'ten  made  that  we  are  living  too 
fast ;  perhaps  we  are  also  living  too 
comfortably. 

As  to  this  matter  of  physique, 
however,  there  are  some  startling 
facts  which  tell  at  first  view  in 
favour  of  the  present  times.  We 
have  feats  of  walking,  swimming, 
and  boat-navigation,  such  as  old 
records  do  not  parallel.  If  they 
who  achieve  these  feats  can  be  re- 
garded as  fairly  representing  the 
civilised  races,  the  decision  must  be 
altogether  in  favour  of  the  present. 
Eut  it  is  probable  that  they  are, 
in  the  present,  exceptional  people, 
and  that,  as  compared  with  former 
generations,  they  do  not  surpass  in 
power  but  only  in  the  facility  of 
exhibiting  themselves  and  dispers- 
ing abroad  their  fame.  Many  a 
cundle  may  have  burnt  out  under  a 
bushel  in  old  days;  while  now  there 
is  not  a  rushlight  but  must  have  its 
candlestick  and  be  taken  about  to 
shine  before  men  as  if  it  were  a 
planet  on  its  grand  tour. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  branch  of 
the  subject.  The  great  zeal  which 
was  kindled  for  politically  and 
socially  petting  the  lower,  and 
especially  the  working,  classes  of 
the  community,  was  thought  to  be 
a  sign  of  progress.  Was  it  not 
rather  a  sign  of  folly?  It  makes 
one  think  again  of  poor  old  Lear 
and  his  daughters.  The  inheritance 
h  is  been  handed  over  to  those  who 
could  not  claim  it  of  right,  who 
Mere  expected  to  repay  the  gift 
with  measureless  gratitude,  but  who 
have  in  fact  turned  the  givers  out 
of  doors.  The  poor,  dear,  simple, 
honest,  plodding  workman,  what  a 
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whine  we  raised  over  him !  He 
wanted  only  the  chance  to  show 
that  he  had  all  the  selfishness,  idle 
disposition,  love  of  indulgence,  and 
entirely  class  ideas,  which  some  of 
us  had  been  fond  of  imputing  to 
employers  alone.  Workmen,  as  we 
now  see,  were  by  no  means  fit  to 
wield  the  power  which  has  been 
given  to  them.  They,  seeking  only 
immediate  and  short-lived  gratifica- 
tion, have  used  their  advantage  so 
as  largely  to  increase  the  general 
losses  of  the  bad  times ;  and  they 
have  set  a  seal  on  many  contrac- 
tions of  industries,  which  contrac- 
tions might  have  been  but  tempo- 
rary had  the  workmen  been  other- 
wise disposed.  Many  sources  of 
wealth  have,  it  may  be  feared,  been 
dried  up  for  an  incalculable  time  by 
the  rapacity  and  obstinacy  of  our 
workmen.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  portion  of  the  working 
class  which  professes  to  serve  us 
for  wages  in  our  houses  has  become 
a  cause  of  general  embarrassment 
and  of  daily  trouble  to  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

Of  course  only  good  was  intended 
by  those  who  so  incautiously  put 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  the 
ignorant  and  unreflecting.  But  it 
is  but  small  consolation  now  to 
know  that  the  evil  which  has  oc- 
curred was  undesigned.  There  it- 
is,  and  it  does  not  represent  pro- 
gress towards  an}^  great  result,  ma- 
terial or  moral.  In  many  respects 
it  has  damaged  us  seriously ;  and 
it  points  to  anarchy  and  violence 
rather  than  to  perfection.  The 
work-people  have  not  become  more 
happy  and  contented ;  but  they 
have  become  full  of  new  desires, 
aspiring  and  unmanageable. 

"Well,  there  may  have  been  a 
little  error  about  giving  the  work- 
man his  head  ;  but  it  was  an  error 
on  the  right  side,"  the  progres- 
sionists may  say.  "It  tended  to 
elevate  the  men ;  and  if  there  has 
2  z 
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been  a  small  hitch  in  a  particular 
direction,  don't  look  too  exclusively 
at  that,  but  see  how  we  have  raised 
everybody  and  everything ;  look  at 
the  moral  improvement."  We  do 
look  for  it,  but  cannot  find  it.  We 
look  at  the  Eeport  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Police,  and  read 
that  "the  year  [1878]  was  marked 
by  a  considerable  increase  in  crime 
and  drunkenness."  It  seems  that 
more  than  84,000  persons  (we  fol- 
low a  statement  in  the  '  Standard  ' 
newspaper)  were  arrested  in  the 
metropolitan  district  for  various  of- 
fences ;  being  an  increase  of  nearly 
6000  as  compared  with  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  of  more  than  10,000 
as  compared  with  the  average  of 
the  three  years  ending  in  1875. 
The  drunken  and  disorderly  show 
an  increase  of  4000  and  assaults 
on  the  police  are  in  excess.  This 
ought  to  settle  the  question  of  pro- 
gress in  morality,  at  least  as  regards 
the  metropolis. 

Some  well-meaning  persons  have 
been  endeavouring  to  repress  drunk- 
enness by  means  of  the  law.  If  these 
philanthropists  had  endeavoured  to 
make  men  generally  obedient  and 
temperate,  they  might  have  suc- 
ceeded as  to  this  particular  point. 
Bat  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
when  men  are  exhorted  to  contend 
for  absolute,  unreserved,  wilful  li- 
cense in  everything  else,  they  are 
going  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
pleasure  of  others  in  just  the  very 
matter  in  which  their  affections  are 
most  involved  and  their  self-control 
weakest.  If  our  progressionists 
wish  to  control  our  people  in  the 
matter  of  drinking,  they  must  teach 
them  to  be  subordinate  and  respect- 
ful as  to  all  matters  of  general  con- 
cern. The  person  who  is  taught  to 
rant  about  his  rights  on  every  petty 
occasion  is  not  likely  to  surrender 
his  right  to  get  drunk.  Neither  can 
he  who  finds  the  magistrate  consi- 
derate and  tender  about  wife-beat- 


ing be  expected  to  look  upon  ebriety 
as  a  serious  offence. 

Our  political  progress,  of  which 
we  have  had  nominally  so  large  a 
measure,  pressed  down  and  running 
over,  has  brought  us  to  something 
much  beyond  rational  liberty.  It 
has  not  put  an  end  to  political  com- 
plaints ;  but  it  has  given  rise  to  a 
new  evil  which  threatens  to  be — 
nay,  which  is — most  serious.  We 
have  been  so  encouraged  to  criticise 
everybody,  great  and  small,  that  it  is 
now  the  custom  of  the  uneducated 
and  undiscerning  to  set  up  their 
own  judgment  above  that  of  the 
best-informed  and  most  practised. 
Modesty,  or  what  used  to  be  called 
submission  to  superior  judgment,  is 
a  thing  unknown  nowadays.  ]Srot  to 
ascertain  the  right  and  abide  by  it, 
but  to  wrangle  and  worry  and  per- 
plex till  exhaustion  ends  the  con- 
test, is  the  established  practice. 

Authority,  in  a  proper  sense, 
may  be  said  to  be  wellnigh  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Nobody  —  i.e.,  no- 
body who  loses — is  satisfied  with 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  or  with  the 
decision  of  a  court  of  law.  The 
appetite  for  contention  has  been 
very  carefully  stimulated  and  pro- 
vided for.  Appeal  court  after  ap- 
peal court  has  been  created,  with 
the  effect  of  losers  being  harder  to 
satisfy  than  they  were  when  these 
means  of  appeal  did  not  exist.  It 
is  not  only  where  judgment  is  diffi- 
cult, or  where  great  issues  are  in- 
volved, that  the  habit  of  not  rest- 
ing satisfied  obtains  ;  but  the  most 
trifling  contentions,  out  of  mere 
temper  as  it  would  seem,  are  car- 
ried up  from  court  to  court,  so  as  to 
give  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  trouble  and  to  raise  costs.  The 
judges  seem  to  enter  with  gusto 
into  the  humour  of  the  thing.  One 
court  delights  to  overthrow  the 
decision  at  which  another  court 
may  have  arrived.  Thus  every 
encouragement  is  given  to  contin- 
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ued  litigation.  It  would  be  much 
cheaper  for  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
a  ad  not  a  bit  more  speculative,  if 
they  would  agree  to  be  content  with 
(say)  four  throws  of  the  dice  instead 
of  going  into  four  courts. 

Now,  when  Noakes  and  Styles 
have  a  difference  about  some  eight- 
penny  matter,  it  may  be  thought  to 
have  received  sufficient  attention 
when  a  jury  has  come  to  a  decision 
C3ncerning  it,  and  a  judge  has  made 
an.  award.  But  no  :  neither  Noakes 
nor  Styles  (as  loser)  cares  a  fig  for 
j  iries  or  judges.  He  will  give 
thrice  as  much  as  the  subject  of 
dispute  to  any  well-deserving  friend; 
tut  in  a  matter  of  right  he'll  "cavil 
on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair."  "  The 
jidge,"  he  says,  "is  a  muff,  and  no 
lawyer;  the  jury  are  a  pack  of 
thick -headed  louts.  He'll  bring 
*om  to  their  senses  !  "  Would  it  be 
any  serious  restriction  on  rational 
liberty  if  Noakes  or  Styles  were 
compelled  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  court  into  which  their  case 
tad  first  been  taken,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  occupy  more  time  of  public 
servants  with  their  squabble  ? 

If  the  law  were  clear,  all  courts 
must  in  the  majority  of  cases  be 
agreed ;  and  there  would,  in  gen- 
eral, be  but  small  temptation  to  a 
suitor  who  had  been  once  unsuc- 
cessful to  pay  heavily  for  only  a 
confirmation  of  the  former  award. 
1  >ut^progress  has  so  muddled  and 
mystified  the  law,  or  has  so  assisted 
lawyers  to  mystify  it,  and  so  many 
r, leans  are  provided  of  perpetuating 
€ven  petty  disputes,  that  the  result 
is  what  we  see. 

In  ecclesiastical  matters  especially 
is  the  practice  of  endless  disputa- 
tions far  too  common,  and  evidently 
gaining  ground.  No  decision  is 
accepted  as  sound.  Nothing  is  es- 
tablished ;  nothing  is  secure.  No 
i  wo  courts  can  view  the  same  matter 
i  i  the  same  light.  Contradictions 
without  end  occur,  to  the  great 


delight  of  those  who  are  fencing 
with  the  law,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  immense  gain 
of  lawyers.  Every  reversal  by  one 
court  of  the  decision  of  another 
court,  by  stimulating  the  appetite 
for  appealing,  tends  to  make,  it 
must  be  remembered,  fresh  work  for 
them  of  the  long  robe,  and  forces  from 
the  pockets  of  clients  huge  addition- 
al gains  for  the  legal  profession.  A 
lawsuit,  once  begun,  for  however 
trivial  a  cause,  threatens  to  grow  to 
a  momentous  contest,  and  to  be 
interminable  while  there  remains  a 
penny  in  the  pocket  of  either  liti- 
gant. Jarndyce  versus  Jarndyce  was 
an  invention  of  a  hardly  possible 
case,  to  show  to  what  extremes  law- 
suits could  be  carried.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to-day ;  indeed,  we 
fancy  that  many  real  suits  surpass 
it  in  the  very  features  which  the 
story  was  intended  to  caricature. 
Progress  has  not  led  us  to  make 
adequate  laws  for  the  government 
of  ecclesiastics ;  neither  has  it 
taught  us  how  to  remedy  the  want 
of  adequate  laws,  now  that  the  want 
is  apparent.  With  all  our  progress 
we  know  not  how  to  remedy  a  cry- 
ing and  shameful  defect  in  a  pro- 
vince which  is  all-important.  We 
are  waiting  to  build  up,  out  of  pre- 
cedents in  the  courts,  a  new  code 
for  the  Church — out  of  precedents 
which  are  themselves  the  issues  of 
such  contradictions  and  vacillations 
as  we  have  described  !  If  there  is 
anything  shaky  or  immethodical 
about  a  bank-note  for  five  pounds, 
or  the  mode  of  presenting  or  paying 
a  cheque,  a  dozen  legislators  are 
ready  with  remedies  for  an  evil,  the 
continued  existence  of  which  for 
even  another  day  is  intolerable. 
But  in  a  matter  which  we  must  own 
to  touch  us  immeasurably  more 
nearly  than  anything  commercial 
can,  nobody  will  be  at  the  trouble 
of  attempting  to  make  our  position 
comprehensible.  "  Let  time  shape, 
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and  there  an  end,"  is  the  motto 
which  progress  has  moulded  for  our 
spiritual  affairs.  Our  National 
Church,  indefinite  as  to  its  doctrine, 
unregulated  as  to  its  forms,  is  an 
institution  which  we  dare  not  set 
about  putting  into  a  better  condi- 
tion. Here,  again,  progress  is  at 
fault. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to 
the  Church  as  it  appears  only  too 
frequently  in  the  law  courts ;  but 
there  is  much  more  to  be  said  of  it 
under  the  head  of  progress.  To 
speak  of  it  in  a  manner  befitting  so 
solemn  a  subject,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  properly  characterise  the 
conduct  of  those  who  have  begun, 
and  who  are  now  fomenting,  the 
divisions  in  the  Establishment,  is 
difficult  ;  but  it  is  so  by  no  fault  of 
ours.  We  have  ever  wished  well 
to,  and  in  our  humble  sphere 
upheld,  the  National  Church  ;  we 
cannot  speak  with  respect,  we 
can  hardly  speak  with  patience, 
of  those  of  its  ministers  who  are 
daily  drawing  attention  on  them- 
selves by  arbitrarily  overstepping 
the  bounds  by  which,  for  at  least 
several  generations,  the  Church  has 
been  contained.  Their  absurdities, 
their  narrow-mindedness,  and  the 
ruinous  tendencies  of  their  prac- 
tices, chase  away  the  respect  which 
one  would  desire  to  feel  for  them 
as  clergymen.  We  are  remarking 
on  conduct,  not  on  convictions. 
The  new  doctrines — they  may  be 
revivals,  but  they  are  new  to  men 
of  the  present  day, — the  new  doc- 
trines may  be  quite  right,  or  the 
persuasions  of  the  Church  as  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
may  be  right.  But  whichever  may 
ultimately  prevail,  that  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  has  been  estab- 
lished, should  be  respected  and 
followed  until  something  better 
can  be  generally  received  in  lieu 
of  itr 

We  know  very  well  that,  in  re- 


gard to  secular  matters,  it  is  not 
the  practice  for  men  to  set  at 
naught  laws  which  they  happen 
not  to  approve  of.  They  may  write 
or  speak  against  such  laws,  or  they 
may  take  steps  for  inducing  their 
countrymen  to  agree  in  condemning 
such,  or  in  agitating  for  their  repeal 
or  amendment.  Those  are  methods 
allowed  to  all  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. But  the  objectors  do  not 
presume,  because  they  disapprove 
or  dislike  such  laws,  to  disobey 
them.  It  is  the  clergy  alone  who 
set  the  example  of  defying  laws 
which  they  happen  not  to  like  or 
not  to  approve.  It  can  hardly  be 
edifying  to  listen  to  the  spiritual 
exhortations  of  a  priest  who  has 
been  for  the  last  hour  and  half 
coolly  setting  at  naught  the  law  of 
the  land  and  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church  of  which  he  professes  to  be 
a  minister.  Every  law  which  has 
been  passed  by  Parliament,  and 
assented  to  by  the  sovereign,  should 
be  binding  on  every  one  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects.  There  may  be 
objections  taken  to  the  operation 
of  the  law  itself,  or  the  ground  on 
which  it  was  made,  or  to  the  legis- 
lators who  made  it — and  such  objec- 
tions may  possibly  be  valid,  and 
afford  good  reason  for  altering  the 
law — but  they  can  form  no  excuse 
for  violating  the  law.  When  they 
who  are  not  content  with  a  law 
happen  to  be  a  minority  of  the 
nation,  and  therefore  unable  to- 
alter  an  obnoxious  edict,  it  is  mani- 
festly their  duty  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  and  to  obey 
the  law. 

Our  present  purpose,  however,, 
is  not  to  point  out  their  duties  ta 
citizens,  but  to  examine  how  far 
the  actual  condition  and  position 
of  the  National  Church  warrant  u& 
in  boasting  of  having  made  pro- 
gress for  many  years  past. 

The  indifference  with  which  the 
laity  of  this  country  commonly 
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legard  contentions  between  the 
Ohurch  and  the  law  has  been 
lemarked  on  before  to-day.  It  is 
not  new;  but  has  it  decreased 
<  luring  the  recent  years  of  so-called 
progress  ?  Everything  around  us 
suggests  the  answer,  No.  The  laity 
have  not  become  a  whit  more  alive 
^o  their  privileges  as  time  has 
rolled  on.  They  feel  no  jealousy 
when  the  term  "  Church,"  which 
comprehends  all  within  its  pale, 
whether  clerical  or  lay,  is  usurped 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Church. 
Nay,  the  laity,  through  ignorance 
or  inadvertence,  often  use  the  mis- 
nomer of  "  the  Church "  when 
they  mean  the  clergy.  Altogether, 
Church  regulation  is  lamentably 
feeble  and  disgraceful  to  us. 

To  such  remarks  as  ours  it  may 
possibly  be  replied  that  there  are 
thousands  in  the  country  who  re- 
gard the  decadence  of  the  National 
Church  as  a  mark  of  progress.  "  It 
is,"  they  say,  "  the  earnest  wish  of 
us,  who  claim  to  be  the  enlightened 
and  progressive  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, to  get  rid  of  our  old-world 
Church.  It  is  in  itself  a  bar  to 
progress,  and  we  shall  get  on  much 
better  and  much  faster  after  it 
shall  have  been  swept  away."  This, 
however,  is  no  answer  to  our  argu- 
ment. We  do  not  here  pronounce 
on  the  question  whether  the  Church 
should  be  maintained  or  not  j  and 
we  admit  that  the  clergy  are  taking 
infinite  pains  to  convert  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  ardent  supporters 
of  the  Establishment  into  enemies 
or  supine  members.  But  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  lawless  con- 
dition of  the  Church.  "We  may 
take  credit  for  doing  away  with  an 
Establishment  which  has  become 
obsolete :  we  can  take  none  for 
being  incapable  of  managing  or 
regulating  an  Establishment  which 
we  profess  to  maintain.  It  is  our 
helplessness  in  respect  of  the  rec- 
usant clergy  which  is  disgraceful 


to  all  alike,  a  sign  that  our  vigour 
is '  relaxing,  a  contradiction  of  the 
claims  of  progress.  We  remember 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  our 
disobedient  ministers  to  have  said, 
while  he  was  by  every  unworthy 
device  wearying  out  those  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  law,  that  he  was  being  per- 
secuted. The  meaning  of  which 
phrase  was,  we  presume,  that  a 
parson  ought  to  be  allowed  to  break 
the  laws  in  peace,  and  that  to  dis- 
turb him  in  the  violation  of  them 
is  persecution. 

Second  to  only  the  subject  of 
religion  is  the  subject  of  medical 
science.  If  we  could  register  valu- 
able progress  in  that  direction,  there 
would  be  some  compensation  for 
shortcomings  in  other  quarters. 
But  where  shall  we  find  evidence 
of  progress  1  Medicine  moves  in  a 
circle.  There  has  been  for  the  last 
fifty  years  very  little  in  it  that  was 
new,  and  there  is  much  reason  to 
fear  that  what  little  may  have  been 
new  has  not  been  true.  Revivals 
there  may  have  been  of  practices 
which  had  their  run  a  century  or 
more  ago,  and  are  now  being 
brought  out  again  to  amuse  this 
generation  :  but  that  does  not  mean 
progress,  it  means  only  a  change  of 
fashion. 

There  is  not  a  person  now  in  the 
downhill  of  life  but  who  must  re- 
collect when  the  principles  now  in 
the  ascendant  were  dominant  once 
before.  Half  a  century  ago,  say  in 
1825,  a  starving  system  of  diet  was 
in  fashion,  and  was  vaunted  as  the 
great  secret  of  preserving  and  restor- 
ing health.  "Live  on  sixpence  a- 
day — and  earn  it,"  was  a  maxim 
in  universal  favour,  thought  to  be 
potent  against  the  most  violent  or 
the  most  insidious  forms  of  disease. 
Anon  it  was  discovered  that  the 
whole  community  was  being  wasted 
by  abstinence,  and  the  cure  of  all 
disease  involved  a  generous — nay,  a 
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very  high — diet ;  and  it  was  ex- 
plained to  us  that  we  were  all 
starving  ourselves.  "We  have  now 
reverted  again  to  the  starving  sys- 
tem. The  lancet,  which  was  in 
such  universal  use  in  last  century, 
has  not  yet  been  reintroduced ;  but 
there  is  no  sort  of  security  that  it 
will  not  reappear  as  soon  as  its 
former  reign  may  be  sufficiently 
forgotten  to  allow  it  to  come  back 
as  a  novelty.  For  fashion,  not 
science,  rules  everything  in  medi- 
cine. One  lucky  man  with  a 
good  name  starts  away  on  a 
tack  which  is  oblique  to  the  pre- 
vailing mode.  His  good  fortune  is 
noised  abroad,  and  the  whole  pack 
follows  him,  shouting  his  cries  and 
reciting  his  maxims,  until  another 
bold  and  lucky  innovator  is  able  to 
turn  the  current  once  more  and  lead 
off  on  a  new  course.  Is  this  a  hard 
judgment  on  the  profession?  We 
think  not.  But  let  us  consider  one 
of  the  practices  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  ascertain  how  it  may 
support  or  contradict  the  criticism 
that  we  have  ventured  to  pass. 
Blood-letting,  which  was  a  universal 
practice  a  century  ago,  and  which 
is  altogether  discountenanced  now, 
must  be  either  right  or  wrong.  If 
it  was  right,  then  the  whole  pro- 
fession is  to-day  following  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  an  erroneous  and 
vicious  fashion.  If  it  is  wrong, 
still,  while  it  was  in  fashion,  all 
followed  it  without  hesitation.  If 
it  had  been  only  an  accidental  error 
in  the  career  of  true  science,  some 
able  and  honest  men  would  have 
lifted  up  their  voices  against  it.  The 
Faculty  would  have  been  divided, 
and  truth  would  at  last  have  pre- 
vailed. But  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  suppose  that,  until  the 
fashion  had  pretty  near  worn  itself 
out,  any  one  doubted  of  the  efficacy 
of  blood-letting.  All  went  for  it  as 
unanimously  as  all  now  oppose  it. 
Nobody  was  against  it  then ;  no- 


body is  for  it  now.  This  looks 
much  more  like  ignorance  guided 
by  fashion  than  like  science  search- 
ing for  solid  truth. 

We  are  aware  that  the  opinion 
which  we  have  ventured  to  express 
has  been  met  by  an  explanation 
intended  to  vindicate  the  purely 
scientific  practice  of  medical  men  in 
last  century  and  in  this.  "Man- 
kind are  not  the  same  now,"  says 
the  apologist,  "  as  they  were  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Copious  bleeding 
on  almost  all  occasions  was  the 
right  thing  for  constitutions  of  that 
day;  but  modern  constitutions  re- 
quire a  totally  different  treatment. 
Blood-letting  was  salutary  then ;  but 
it  is  decidedly  destructive  now." 

This  generation  is  expected,  then, 
to  believe  that  habitually  and  co- 
piously to  deplete  their  veins  was 
good  for  mankind  seventy  years 
ago,  but  that  in  the  present  day  it 
is  undesirable  to  deprive  a  human 
being  of  a  drop  of  his  blood  !  Be 
it  remembered  that  it  is  not  a  mo- 
dification of  a  practice  that  is  under 
consideration,  but  a  total  reversal  of 
it.  It  might  be  intelligible  that 
blood-letting  is  not  as  extensively 
or  as  profusely  required  as  it  was 
three  generations  ago ;  but  that  is 
not  at  all  the  doctrine  that  we  are 
taught.  Modern  practice  is,  in  re- 
gard to  blood-letting,  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Does  anybody 
believe  that  we  are  so  entirely  un- 
like our  fathers  and  grandfathers  as 
to  require  a  diametrically  opposite 
treatment  to  that  which  was  good 
for  them  1  The  whole  race  cannot 
have  so  changed  in  this  remarkable 
particular  ! 

The  same  defence  may  be  made 
of  the  alternative  starving  and  feed- 
ing ;  but  can  we  accept  the  argu- 
ment 1  Was  there  a  radical  change 
in  Englishmen's  bodies  from  1800 
to  1840;  another  from  1840  to 
1865  ;  and  another  from  the  last 
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date  to  1879?  If  not,  why  does 
medicine  vacillate  so  1  Two  doctors 
n  anage  to  meet  each  other  with 
steady  countenances  ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  two  augurs  could  always 
manage  to  do  the  same,  notwith- 
standing Cicero's  jest  on  the  sub- 
ject. Men  can  compose  their  facial 
muscles  when  their  bread  depends 
on  their  so  doing. 

We  adopt  to-day  what  we  dis- 
carded yesterday,  and  esteemed  the 
day  before.  The  lancet  will  have 
its  turn  again,  without  doubt.  Some 
told  man  will  open  a  vein  and 
effect  a  cure.  He  will  vaunt  his 
method,  and  the  profession  will 
run  after  him.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  man  to  be  fond  of  novelty  ;  more 
especially  is  it  in  the  nature  of  sick 
EI  an  to  be  eager  for  change.  The 
invalid  can  judge  of  the  insuffici- 
ency of  that  which  is,  and  hail 
with  delight  something  different 
from  the  long  unsuccessful  reme- 
dies— something  which  once  more 
revives  the  hope  of  recovery.  Thus, 
any  practice  which  has  been  long 
enough  in  abeyance  to  have  been 
forgotten,  can  be  revived  and  go 
through  another  probation,  to  be 
again  rejected,  and  to  be  superseded 
by  some  other  revival,  possibly  by 
the  very  fancy  which  supplanted  it 
before. 

Unlike  medical  fancy,  science 
advances  by  safe  and  sure  steps — 
not  accepting  any  fact  or  doctrine 
until  well  satisfied  of  its  worth, 
and  then  not  easily  surrendering 
it  again.  The  inductive  method 
would  spoil  all  the  harvests  now 
derivable  from  remedies  and  doc- 
trines temporarily  popular.  It 
needs  only  to  compare  any  science 
(take  natural  history,  for  instance) 
which  has  been  surely  if  slowly 
making  way  during  a  given  term  of 
years,  with  medicine,  to  perceive 
by  what  haphazard  stages,  by  what 
guess-work,  by  what  change  for 
mere  change's  sake,  by  what  un- 


philosophical  motions,  the  latter 
maintains  it  course.  And  in  say- 
ing this,  let  us  not,  for  the  sake 
of  scoring  a  point,  be  so  unjust 
as  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  diffi- 
culties whose  operation,  probably, 
is  accountable  for  many  medical 
vagaries.  Medicine  cannot  be,  ex- 
cept under  severe  restrictions,  an 
experimental  science.  The  prac- 
titioner must  observe  fleeting  facts 
while  engaged  in  the  cure  of  disease, 
— the  cure  and  not  the  observation 
being,  for  the  moment,  his  principal 
care.  He  cannot  prolong  the  dis- 
eased condition  for  the  sake  of  be- 
coming learned  concerning  it.  His 
treatment  is  subject  to  disadvantage 
from  the  recklessness,  folly,  wilful- 
ness,  or  inaccuracy  of  his  patients  ; 
and  these  he  cannot  control.  He 
must,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  live 
by  his  art,  not  for  his  science.  He 
must  make  his  practice  as  little 
disagreeable  as  possible.  For  his 
patient's  sake  as  well  as  for  his 
own  he  must  make  no  confession  of 
ignorance  :  one  great  agent  towards 
cure  is  lost  if  once  confidence  is 
weakened.  The  physician  does  not 
work  upon  inert  matter;  he  has 
moral  as  well  as  material  facts  to 
regard ;  and  as  no  two  human 
forms  ever  are  exactly  alike,  so,  we 
may  fairly  presume,  no  two  human 
constitutions  can  be  exactly  alike — 
this  fact  in  itself  necessitating  some 
uncertainty  in  the  science. 

But  after  every  allowance  has  been 
made,  there  is  still  no  excuse  for 
medicine  wheeling  in  flighty  orbits, 
instead  of  advancing  in  a  decorous 
and  steady  career.  If  its  living 
subjects  are  immensely  varied,  they 
are  at  the  same  time  immensely 
numerous,  and  afford  instances  in 
plenty  from  which  can  be  drawn 
general  conclusions.  Its  own  vot- 
aries, also,  are  more  numerous  and 
widespread  than  those  of  any  science 
whatever.  Its  movement  cannot  be 
other  than  slow;  yet  it  may  be 
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sure.  One  established  truth  is 
better  than  all  the  ad  captandum 
nostrums  in  the  world ;  and  one 
sees  not  why  truth  may  not  be 
built  upon  truth  in  medicine  as  in 
other  branches  of  knowledge. 

But  it  is  in  politics  that  we  find 
the  greatest  boasters  about  progress. 
It  is  through  enlightened  legislation 
(i.e.,  the  legislation  favoured  by  the 
party  of  progress)  that  the  world  is 
to  advance  to  perfection.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  present 
century,  progressionists  were  in  the 
ascendant,  and  were  eternally  re- 
minding us  of  the  good  seed  which 
they  were  sowing.  It  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  by  this  time,  if  ever, 
there  should  be  some  show  of  fruit. 
We  look  around  us,  and  what  do  we 
see?  we  ask  for  testimony,  and 
what  do  we  hear?  A  dead-lock  is 
apparent  in  the  business  of  the  Le- 
gislature :  from  all  sides  is  reiterat- 
ed the  assertion  that  parliamentary 
government  is  on  its  trial.  Those 
who  say  and  write  this  so  frequent- 
ly, do  not  add  anything  to  the  re- 
mark ;  but  the  frequent  repetition 
shows  that  there  is  something  be- 
hind which  nobody  likes  to  be 
the  first  to  say.  And  that  "  some- 
thing" is,  that  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment has  been  found  wanting. 
Behold  here  a  discovery  not  very 
flattering  to  progress.  Parliament, 
which  was  to  set  everything  else 
right,  has  become^  through  progress, 
wellnigh  unworkable.  The  evil  is 
not  an  accident  which  can  be  charged 
upon  the  "  depression,"  or  upon  the 
seasons,  or  upon  any  particular  men. 
The  case  of  Parliament  was  never 
before  such  j  therefore,  as  to  its 
working  power,  and  as  to  the  re- 
spect which  it  can  command  from 
the  country,  it  is  much  lower  than 
it  has  been  since  the  days  of  the 
Tudors.  When  Cromwell  cleared 
the  House  of  Commons  by  force, 
he,  in  doing  so,  bore  testimony  to 
its  power  in  its  own  province.  It 


knew  how  to  maintain  its  influ- 
ence— it  was  a  check  upon  his  ar- 
bitrary proceedings,  and  he  sup- 
pressed it  with  his  men  of  war. 
Things  are  very  different  now  :  it 
is  running  down  through  internal 
disorganisation  and  decay. 

It  is  another  way  of  stating  the 
case  to  say  that  Parliament  has  no 
longer  firmness  or  moral  courage. 
The  cause  of  this  it  is  not  easy  to 
point  out.  One  means  of  bringing 
the  infirmity  to  light  has  been  the 
election  by  the  constituencies  of 
men  belonging  to  a  very  low  class. 
These,  by  straining  parliamentary 
forms  to  their  utmost,  have  shown 
that  Parliament  cannot  bear  any 
strain  at  all.  The  regulations  were 
made  for  gentlemen,  and  will  not 
restrain  those  who  choose  to  take 
every  means  possible  for  resisting 
or  evading  them. 

There  is,  of  course,  some  reason 
for  the  feebleness  which  appears  in 
our  "  High  Court."  We  have  said 
above  that  we  cannot  explain  this 
lamentable  infirmity  ;  but  we  may 
just  suggest  one  possible  cause  of 
the  House  of  Commons  being  so 
incapable  of  self-regulation.  Is  it 
not  supposable  that  the  ballot  may 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  in- 
timidating individuals,  and  so  with 
imparting  timidity  to  the  whole 
assembly  1  At  present  no  member 
can  tell  by  what  party  or  in  what 
interest  he  has  been  returned.  He 
never  knows  how  his  vote  (except 
upon  a  decidedly  party  question) 
may  affect  his  unknown  supporters, 
and  operate  at  the  next  election. 
He  is  pretty  easy  about  his  general 
politics;  but  an  incautious  vote 
touching  freedom  of  debate,  or 
directed  against  a  knot  of  noisy 
senators,  might,  for  aught  he  knows, 
endanger  his  seat.  The  risk  is  too 
great  for  his  moral  courage  to  face, 
and  so  he  only  fumes  in  silence 
while  the  House  is  being  turned 
into  a  bear-garden.  All  side  issues, 
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or  what  he  would  call  such,  he 
thinks  it  safer  to  avoid.  If  this  be 
so,  the  ballot,  which  decidedly,  as 
we  believe,  was  intended  as  pro- 
gress, has  brought  about  something 
very  like  retrogression.  A  mem- 
ber no  longer  knows  what  interests 
he  represents. 

It  is  now  a  proven  fact  that  rules 
for  the  House  of  Commons  must  be 
something  more  than  resolutions 
for  its  guidance.  They  must  be 
stringent  and  ingenious  prescrip- 
tions, framed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  baffling  perverse  natures 
who  take  delight  in  obstructing  the 
proper  business  of  the  Legislature. 
And  probably  they  will  not  answer 
the  intended  purpose  unless  the 
breach  of  them  shall  be  followed  by 
a  penalty,  and  that  penalty  shall 
be  sternly  inflicted.  For  with 
confusion  of  face  we  must  remem- 
ber, that  we  can  no  longer  look  to 
proper  feeling  or  a  sense  of  decency 
to  set  matters  right.  Either,  pun- 
ishment must  cure  the  evil,  or  it  is 
incurable.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  dispositions  of  certain  persons 
who  delight  in  damaging  works  of 
art  which  may  be  provided  for  the 
general  amusement  and  instruction, 
who  break  lamps  and  railings,  who 
pelt  passenger  trains,  having,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  no  incite- 
ment to  do  so  but  the  love  of  mis- 
chief. If  there  were  any  region 
from  which  we  might  have  felt 
certain  that  this  wanton  spirit 
would  have  been  excluded,  it  is  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  there  it 
is,  not  only  present  but  dominant. 
T  be  most  notable  examples  of  wan- 
ten  and  mischievous  perversity  are  to 
bij  found  in  the  Honourable  House. 
It.  seems  pitiful  to  be  taking  daily 
vongeance  on  the  boys  of  the 
street  when  older  and  more  mis- 
el  lie vous  "  boys  "  daily  insult  the 
House  of  Commons  with  impunity. 

After  all,  the  licence  enjoyed  by 
obstructive  members  of  the  House 


is  not  itself  the  evil  which  troubles 
us.  It  is  only  a  symptom,  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  which  makes 
the  existence  of  incapacity  apparent 
to  the  general  eye.  The  obstruc- 
tionists are  but  the  sores  and 
blotches  on  the  surface,  which  prove 
that  beneath  the  surface  there  is 
widespread  disease.  There  must 
have  been  deep-seated  disorder  be- 
fore obstructionists  could  have  liad 
a  chance  of  trying  their  pranks : 
flies  do  not  create  corruption ;  they 
appear  when  it  is  already  present. 
We  must  look  deeper  than  the 
daily  obstructions  if  we  would  un- 
derstand the  retrograde  condition 
of  Parliament. 

Before  honourable  members  took 
to  wilfully  stopping  useful  business, 
the  practice  largely  obtained  of 
allowing  paltry  matters  to  usurp  the 
place  of  important  ones,  and  of  tak- 
ing up  the  time  of  the  Legislature 
in  debating  the  merest  trifles.  If  the 
day  were  three  times  as  long  as  it 
is,  and  if  a  generation  could  last  as 
long  as  in  the  days  of  Enoch,  there 
might  be  nothing  ridiculous  in  this. 
For  discussion,  even  in  small  things, 
is  often  profitable ;  and  if  time  can 
be  found  for  it,  there  should  be  no 
disposition  to  restrict  it. 

But  our  days  are  but  a  span  long, 
whether  we  speak  of  the  earth's 
revolution  or  our  own  lives.  Only 
a  limited  amount  of  work  can  be 
done  by  one  set  of  men.  It  is 
reasonable,  therefore,  that  the  high- 
est and  gravest  public  court  should 
confine  its  attention  to  matters  of 
deepest  importance,  and  should 
relegate  minor  subjects  to  inferior 
assemblies.  There  are  always  fri- 
volous people  who  imagine  that 
their  own  crotchets  are  the  noblest 
studies  on  which  the  human  mind 
can  employ  itself ;  and  these  would 
never  willingly  allow  their  hobbies 
to  be  put  aside  for  height  or  depth, 
for  principalities  or  powers,  for  life 
or  death.  But  a  legislative  assem- 
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bly,  property  qualified  for  its  work, 
would,  with  a  strong  hand,  reject 
all  business  which  might  be  beneath 
its  cognisance.  It  would  sweep 
away  all  pretext  for  wasting  valu- 
able time  in  bald  disjointed  chat,  or 
in  worse  than  that. 

Is  it  necessary  that  Ministers 
should  be  subjected  every  day  to  a 
series  of  questions  1  At  present 
questions  are  asked,  for  various  rea- 
sons. Some  are  important  and  of 
much  general  interest,  others  are  of 
very  trifling  account.  Many  are  put 
in  consequence  of  statements,  en- 
tirely unauthenticated,  which  may 
have  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
A  great  many  are  put  simply  to 
annoy  or  embarrass  Ministers ;  often 
they  are  intended  merely  to  insult 
the  men  who  have  to  answer  them. 
"  Have  you  not  been  jobbing,  or 
peculating,  or  lying  1"  or,  not  un- 
frequently,  "Do  you  not  intend  to 
cheat,  or  lie,  or  misappropriate?" 
for  to  ingenious  insolence,  what  a 
man  has  not  done  may  be  made  as 
good  a  handle  for  insulting  him  as 
what  he  has  done. 

Jones,  by  some  freak  of  the  bal- 
lot-box, which  he  understands  as 
little  as  anybody,  has  found  himself 
one  day  an  honourable  member. 
He  has  never  descried  an  oppor- 
tunity adapted,  in  his  opinion,  for 
demonstrating  to  the  august  as- 
sembly his  peculiar  talents,  of 
which,  when  aptly  paraded,  he  does 
not  think  meanly  at  all.  The  ses- 
sion is  running  out  while  Jones 
waits  his  occasion,  and  he  is  face  to 
face  with  the  danger  of  having  to 
go  back  to  his  constituents  an  un- 
distinguished politician.  A  modest 
representative,  Jones  thinks,  may 
meet  the  kind  of  fate  which  has 
been  by  another  person  (no  ac- 
quaintance of  Jones)  denounced 
against  vapid  poets, — he  will  go  to 
the  wall,  men,  gods,  and  columns 
consenting ;  or,  as  Jones  puts  it, 
electors,  party  leaders,  and  news- 


papers not  caring  a — well,  not  car- 
ing ;  why  does  Jones  use  an  ex- 
pletive ?  The  thought  of  this  danger 
soon  brings  him  to  a  resolve.  Dar- 
ing greatly,  he  says  that  if  the  oc- 
casion will  not  come  to  Jones,  Jones 
will  go  to  the  occasion,  ay,  and  be 
equal  to  it — there  !  Accordingly  he, 
having  always  attentively  perused 
the  'Daily  Snare,'  his  oracle,  now 
takes  to  studying  it  intensely  (as 
the  new  phrase  is) ;  he  turns  its 
pages  with  a  nocturnal  and  a  daily 
fist.  "  Ha,  ha  !  what  is  this,  eh  ? " 
says  Jones  one  night  which  he  has 
toiled  through  to  the  small  hours  of 
morning,  and  as  yet  taken  nothing. 
"What  is  this?  this  looks  like  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  and  not 
one  of  our  numskull  rulers  perceives 
the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Well, 
rest  you  easy,  gentlemen ;  you  will 
soon  know  that  everybody  is  not 
asleep."  The  pearl  of  price  which 
Jones,  and  Jones  only,  has  appreci- 
ated, is  an  announcement  that  Rus- 
sia is  maintaining  a  flotilla  on  the 
Caspian  Sea.  This,  he  opines,  is  a 
profound  and  insidious  scheme  for 
suddenly  breaking  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. While  we  are  assiduously 
watching  the  coasts  of  Turkey  and 
Egypt,  our  vigilant  foe  is  quietly 
preparing  to  checkmate  us.  The  flo- 
tilla will  be  between  us  and  our 
charge  before  we  can  say  "Jack 
Robinson,"  as  the  sailors  have  it.  By 
Jove,  what  a  peril !  what  a  near 
thing!  only  Jones  is  alive  to  it 
at  last.  He  mentions  his  discov- 
ery at  his  dinner  -  table,  where 
Mrs  J.  and  every  one  else  are 
shocked  and  impressed  by  the  dis- 
covery, but  somewhat  calmed  by 
the  assurance  that  Jones  will  not 
let  the  matter  sleep,  never  fear. 
Jones's  confidants  at  the  club  (it 
is  Wednesday  night)  are  equally 
shocked,  and  similarly  reassured. 
On  Thursday  Jones  launches  his  no- 
tice at  the  Foreign  Minister.  Jones 
will  demand  to-morrow  whether  the 
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right  honourable  gentleman  is  aware 
of  a  flotilla  being  collected  in  the 
Caspian ;  and  if  so,  to  be  informed 
as  to  any  provision  which  may 
hav3  been  made  to  protect  the 
Levant  in  case  of  a  sudden  de- 
scent of  the  Russian  flotilla  at- 
tempting to  separate  us  from 
Turkey  and  Egypt.  There  is  a 
murmur  among  Jones's  associates, 
which  intimates  that  he  has  made 
a  hit ;  there  are  a  few  little  laughs, 
which  seem  to  say  that  the  laughers 
know  Jones  to  be  chaffing,  but 
don't  exactly  catch  the  point  of  the 
joko  ;  while  about  the  House  gener- 
ally are  looks  of  intelligence  which 
Jones  doesn't  see.  On  the  whole, 
he  is  immensely  satisfied  with  his 
achievement,  and  is  beginning  to 
anticipate  the  moving  of  a  vote  of 
censure,  when  suddenly  the  Minister 
rises,  and  says  that  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  answering  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's question  at  once.  He  is  quite 
aware  of  the  flotilla  in  the  Caspian ; 
her  Majesty's  Government  have  not 
taken  any  step  to  prevent  the  flo- 
tilla from  breaking  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. Jones  is  now  puzzled, 
for  a  loud  laugh  resounds  from 
many  parts  of  the  House,  not  at  all 
the  utterance  which  he  intended  to 
provoke.  He  is  angry,  and  about 
to  give  notice  of  another  question 
for  to-morrow,  but  thinks  he  may  as 
well  consult  his  friends  first,  as  the 
levity  of  the  House,  as  well  as  the 
indifference  of  the  Government  to 
our  interests,  must  be  reproved. 
One  of  Jones's  allies  says  he  is 
blest  (or  otherwise)  if  he  doesn't 
think  the  Caspian  is  separated  by 
a  tract  of  land  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  there's  no  direct  pas- 
sage. Stuff !  says  Jones.  But  they 
get  the  maps,  turn  to  the  indices, 
find  the  Caspian,  and  do  not  find 
any  outlet  at  all.  Its  waters  are 
like  the  great  ideas  in  Jones's  brain ; 
thoy  are  there,  but  cannot  get  out. 
Jones  talks  of  citing  Messrs  Wyld, 


Arrowsmith,  Keith  Johnston,  and 
others  whose  names  are  on  the  title- 
pages  of  atlases,  to  the  bar  of  the 
House,  to  answer  for  breach  of  privi- 
lege in  not  having  shown  in  their 
maps  the  way  out  of  the  Caspian ; 
but  this  froth  subsides,  of  course,, 
and  there  is  a  jest  against  Jones. 

Mr  Sniffit — a  very  different  per- 
son from  Jones  —  boasts  that  he 
belongs  to  no  party,  but  thinks 
that,  for  all  that,  he  has  done,  and 
will  do  yet,  some  good  in  his 
generation.  He  is  celebrated  for 
discovering  the  most  extraordinary 
things,  all  more  or  less  inimical  to 
freedom  and  justice.  He  has  no 
ally,  or  at  any  rate  very  few  allies. 
Nobody  suppresses  his  laugh  when 
Sniffit  walks  up  the  nursery  of  a 
larger  mammal.  Indeed  some  fun 
is  expected  whenever  he  is  on  his 
legs.  But  Sniffit  has  had  a  bit  of 
lucky  inquisition  once  or  twice  in 
his  life,  and  has  been  quite  con- 
vinced of  his  usefulness.  It  is  too- 
much  to  expect  the  appearance  of  a 
nugget  at  every  stroke  of  the  tool. 
And  so  Sniffit  goes  on,  certain  that 
his  diggings  will  be  profitable  again 
ere  long.  "  Is  it  true/'  asks  Sniffit 
suddenly  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,. 
"  that  five  negroes  were  recently 
sold  in  the  market  at  Barbadoes? 
and  did  this  infamous  iniquity  take 
place  while  the  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  island  were  calmly  looking  onr 
indifferent  to,  or  rather  abetting, 
the  transaction  ?  Honourable  gen- 
tlemen might  be  amused,  but  he, 
Sniffit,  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  English  public  were  cruelly 
deceived  as  to  the  real  condition  of 
things  in  our  plantations.  We 
fancied  that  we  had  established 
the  rule  of  justice,  liberty,  and " 

Sniffit  is  stopped  by  the  Chairr 
and  reminded  that  he  cannot  make 
a  speech  on  the  occasion.  He 
apologises,  being  a  not  disorderly 
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person,  and  says  lie  will  reserve  his 
remarks  until  the  time  shall  come 
for  a  motion,  which  he  foresees 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him 
to  make,  unless,  as  is  probable,  an 

abler  advocate  should  see He 

is  stopped  again  and  subsides.  Three 
days  later,  he  is  informed  that  the 
Minister  is  aware  of  no  transaction 
such  as  Sniffit  has  described :  he 
does  not  believe  that  it  ever  took 
place.  He  will,  however,  make 
inquiries.  Sniffit  begs  that  he  will 
not  trouble  himself  to  do  so,  as  he, 
Sniffit,  has  learned  by  later  advices 
*that  the  whole  story  was  a  mistake. 
He  is  a  conscientious  man,  and  does 
not  intend  to  be  troublesome,  only 
to  be  useful. 

But  for  really  smart  questioning 
Ranker  is  the  man.  What  a  world 
of  meaning  is  there  in  one  of  his 
interrogatories  !  "  Is  it  intended," 
asks  Eanker,  "  to  credit  the  public 
with  the  interest  of  certain  termin- 
able annuities  which  fell  in  six 
"weeks  ago ;  and  if  so,  when  and 
how?  Is  the  Minister  aware  that 
to  misappropriate  public  money  is 
a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  ? " 
Again,  Ranker  will  ask,  "  How  was 
the  statement  that  a  certain  ap- 
pointment had  been  made  strictly 
according  to  routine  to  be  con- 
strued ?  A  routine  might  be  very 
bad.  It  might  be  the  routine  for 
all  public  appointments  to  be  made 
to  further  the  private  views  of  a 
person  in  office."  An  indignant 
Minister  has  got  to  stand  up  and 
answer  these  vulgar  insults  in  calm 
and  courteous  language.  He  can 
no  longer  imprint  the  answer  upon 
Ranker's  person,  or  dare  that  inci- 
sive person  to  the  field.  If  he 
could,  it  is  more  than  suspected 
that  the  character  of  Ranker's 
queries  wtfuld  be  different;  but 
the  House  has  guaranteed  security 
to  the  asker  of  such,  and  Ranker 
revels  in  the  licence.  He  knows, 
of  course,  that  no  useful  end  can 


possibly  be  served  by  his  conduct. 
Certainly  not;  but  there  is  a 
natural  brutality  in  Ranker's  dis- 
position which  he  cannot  forbear 
to  indulge.  It  is  the  pleasure  of 
Ranker  to  be  not  only  politically 
opposed  to  the  Administration,  but 
to  cherish  a  personal  and  insatiable 
hatred  against  every  member  of  it. 
Of  course,  unhappy  Ministers  know 
very  well  in  what  light  Ranker  re- 
gards them ;  but  it  is  not  Ranker's 
way  to  speak  his  sentiments  once 
for  all  and  have  done  with  speaking 
them.  He  is  for  ever  repeating  the 
assurances  of  his  distinguished  de- 
testation, and  he  is  more  especially 
moved  to  do  this  whenever  a  Min- 
isterial success  or  merit  causes  less 
bitter  minds  to  applaud  them.  It 
does  not  occur  to  Ranker  that  his 
adversaries  are  capable  of  enjoying 
a  quiet  satisfaction,  and  that  every 
one  of  his  ebullitions  has  a  silver 
lining  to  their  view,  inasmuch  as  it 
convinces  them  how  intensely  Ran- 
ker is  exercised  by  their  well-doing 
and  their  continuance  in  power. 
Jones  and  Sniffit  are  tiresome  fools; 
Ranker  is  a  blackguard . 

But  the  question  is,  whether  an 
immense  advantage  might  not  be 
gained  for  the  advancement  of  real 
business  if  Jones,  Sniffit,  and  Ran- 
ker were  all  obliged  to  shut  up. 
We  can,  however,  take  all  classes  of 
questions  together,  and  ask  whether 
the  questioning  cannot  be  managed 
so  as  not  to  take  up  the  time  of 
Parliament.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  questions  are  answered  from 
the  records  of  the  public  offices. 
Notice  has  first  to  be  given  of  them, 
and  when  the  notice  has  expired, 
they  are  repeated  and  answered. 
Now,  why  could  not  the  notices  be 
given  to  persons  specially  appointed 
to  receive  them  in  a  side  chamber  ? 
If  this  were  done,  the  course  of 
obtaining  the  answer  would  be 
exactly  what  it  is  now.  And  a 
further  economy  of  the  time  Of 
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Parliament  might  be  effected  by 
the  answer  being  delivered  to  the 
questioner  by  the  same  official  who 
might  have  originally  received  the 
question.  Thus  the  whole  system 
of  question  and  answer  might  go 
on  collaterally  with  the  statements 
and  debates  usually  conducted  in 
the  House.  But  the  system  sug- 
gested is  a  muffled  system.  How 
would  the  public  anxiety,  which 
the.se  questions  are  understood  to 
represent,  be  allayed,  if  this  quiet 
and  quasi  private  method  were 
adopted?  The  answer  is,  that  the 
public  is  informed  at  present  only 
through  the  press  ;  and  every  ques- 
tion and  the  answer  to  it  might  be 
published  as  accurately  and  fully 
under  the  scheme  proposed  as  un- 
der that  at  present  in  use. 

The  plan  of  not  putting  the 
questions  in  open  Parliament,  where 
they  can  be  put  to  Ministers  per- 
sonally, would  most  likely  have  the 
effect  of  materially  reducing  the 
number  of  them.  The  pleasure  of 
asking  the  captious  and  insolent 
queries  would  be  entirely  lost  if  the 
whole  process  were  conducted  in 
writing ;  and  the  questioners  under 
such  circumstances  would  probably, 
in  most  instances,  not  care  to  put 
them. 

The  House  might  conveniently 
discard  a  great  many  subjects,  be- 
sides questions,  which  at  present 
occupy  its  time.  It  will  have  to 
restrict  its  business, -to  uphold  its 
own  dignity,  and  to  maintain  its 
worth  in  the  estimation  of  the 
country,  or  it  may  find  the  ground 
sliding  from  under  it  in  some  un- 
foreseen way.  If  it  cannot  prevent 
such  a  land-slide,  far  less  will  it  be 
competent  to  check  one  that  has 
already  commenced.  Should  the 
slide  begin,  we  shall  have  advanced 
a  step  towards  anarchy,  which  the 
most  sanguine  of  our  perfectionists 
•will  hardly  mistake  for  progress. 

The  sort  of  licence   which  now 


obtains  is  something  very  different 
from  rational  liberty.  Locke,  it 
will  be  remembered,  in  his  chapter 
on  Liberty,  says  that  it  is  a  con- 
temptible freedom  which  only  en- 
ables a  man  to  play  the  fool.  And 
a  look  round  should  convince  us 
that  it  is  a  freedom  of  the  kind 
which  he  stigmatises  to  which  pro- 
gress has  brought  us.  Nobody  will 
submit  himself  to  another ;  our 
whole  lives  are  taken  up  with  in- 
terminable discussions;  and  noth- 
ing, great  or  small,  can  be  regarded 
as  determined  or  established. 

Now  we  shall  never  induce  silly 
or  vicious  people  to  refrain  from 
being  tedious  or  troublesome :  the 
only  chance  of  silencing  them  lies 
in  depriving  them  of  their  oppor- 
tunity of  being  so.  And  that,  in 
some  way  or  other,  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  done.  Our  existing  powers 
may  do  it  if  they  have  the  necessary 
energy,  courage,  and  tact.  If  they 
are  not  able  to  do  it,  the  public 
nevertheless  will  not  allow  its  work 
to  stand  still  on  that  account,  but 
will,  from  some  of  its  resources,  find 
actors  who  will  take  the  lead  away 
from  the  incessant  talkers.  When 
tekel  is  glaring  at  us  from  the  wallr 
the  dominion  will  pass  into  new 
hands.  As  Burke  foresaw  that 
anarchy  in  France  must  end  in 
military  despotism,  so  we  may  ex- 
pect some  rather  rude  disturbance 
of  our  aimless  talk.  It  is  immate- 
.rial  whether  an  outside  multitude 
overawe  our  rulers,  as  in  France,. 
or  whether  they  themselves  bring 
business  to  a  dead- lock  by  extending 
unlimited  complaisance  to  proser^ 
and  obstructionists.  The  result  i& 
the  same ;  matters  of  moment  do- 
not  receive  due  attention.  We  can 
do  nothing  but  tie  knots  in  every 
simple  process  of  business,  and 
somebody  assuredly  will  cut  the 
knots  and  push  from  their  places 
the  spinners  thereof. 

The  reaction  (supposing  that  we 
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are  not  warned  in  time)  will  be 
violent  and  unwelcome.  It  will 
probably  not  confine  itself  to  reme- 
dying defects  and  giving  vigour  to 
business.  The  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum the  other  way  will  take  us 
much  farther  than  we  care  to  go. 
We  may  find  an  iron  collar  restrain- 
ing liberty,  and  allowed  to  do  so 
because  liberty,  having  degenerated 
into  licence,  has  become  intolerable. 
But  we  may  yet  be  wise  in  time ; 
we  may  be  our  own  physicians ;  we 
may  stop  practices  which  are  neither 
profitable  nor  healthy.  May  such 
be  the  way  we  shall  take.  Only, 
whatever  may  eventually  be  our 
road  out  of  the  difficulty,  let  us  not 
satirise  with  the  name  of  progress 
the  ill-advised  courses  which  have 
brought  us  into  it. 

Talkers  and  experimentalists  have 
had  their  day,  and  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  worse  than  unpro- 
fitable. Practical  men  are  wanted 
— men  not  given  to  much  speaking, 
but  able  to  discern  between  the 
greater  and  the  less,  able  to  detect 
imposture  and  evil  counsel,  and 
courageous  enough  to  put  down 
hurtful  practices.  As,  according  to 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  the  man 
who  marries  and  brings  up  a  family 
is  of  more  real  value  in  the  world 
than  he  who  only  talks  of  popula- 
tion, so  now  the  man  who  can 
govern,  who  can  stop  senseless 
twaddle,  and  can  get  our  institu- 


tions into  working  order,  will  be 
worth  ten  thousand  professing  pro- 
gressionists who  promise  Elysium 
and  put  us  on  the  road  to  Chaos. 

Human  nature,  we  may  rely  on 
it,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  spiri- 
tualised to  be  trusted  with  un- 
limited freedom.  We  require  to 
be  restrained  and  guided  as  much 
as  ever  we  did.  There  is  hardly 
any  situation  in  which  we  might 
not  profitably  be  made  to  feel  a 
greater  responsibility  for  what  we 
may  do,  and  be  reminded  that 
there  are  others  in  the  world  be- 
sides ourselves. 

One  of  the  first  steps  towards 
the  amendment  of  things  is  to  ac- 
quire the  conviction  that  they  are 
not  as  good  as  they  may  be,  or  as 
they  may  be  represented  to  be.  So 
we  have  invited  our  readers  to  a 
contemplation  of  several  matters, 
touching  us  very  nearly,  which  do 
not  appear  to  thrive.  We  ask  them 
to  forget  for  a  while  the  sounding 
phrases  by  which  it  is  customary  to 
deceive  them  as  to  the  real  condi- 
tion of  things ;  to  accept  no  poison- 
ous nostrum  011  the  specious  recom- 
mendations of  interested  advocates ; 
and  to  reflect  how  little  moral  ad- 
vancement our  race  has  been  able 
to  make  for  itself  since  it  made 
its  first  attempts;  and  how  much 
deeper  than  politics  can  reach,  it 
must  go  before  there  is  a  chance  of 
change  worthy  the  name  of  Progress. 
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I. — JOHN    WEST    SETS    OUT    ON    HIS   TRAVELS. 


THE  good  ship  Marie  Hamilton,  an 
Aberdeen  clipper,  700  tons  burthen, 
bound  for  Sydney,  is  forging  her 
way  down  the  Channel  with  a  fair 
wind  in  her  topsails.  The  pilot  has 
gone  on  shore,  and  with  his  depar- 
ture the  last  adieu  to  England  has 
been  spoken.  The  green  slopes  of 
Sussex  are  sinking  over  the  quar- 
ter. Beachy  is  already  behind ; 
and  if  the  passengers  can  catch  the 
Needles  before  nightfall,  they  will 
have  had  their  last  look  of  their 
fatherland.  Most  of  them  are  too 
full  of  the  parting  to  speak  much. 
Remembrances  of  friends  left  be- 
hind crowd  their  memories,  and  the 
receding  shores  give  a  point  to  the 
poignancy  of  their  parting  regrets. 
To  -  morrow  it  will  be  different, 
when  there  is  only  the  wide  sea  to 
greet  the  eye  on  coming  on  deck. 
Then  men's  minds  must  turn  per- 
foroe  to  the  new  land  whither  For- 
tune has  beckoned  them  with 
smiles  that,  in  too  many  cases,  may 
turn  out  to  have  been  delusive. 
Then  the  life  of  the  voyage  will 
have  begun :  friendships  will  be 
formed,  the  seeds  of  enmities  sown, 
and  the  social  organisation  of  the 
flo  iting  microcosm  will  enter  upon 
its  three  months'  course  of  devel- 
opment. 

John  West  leans  over  the  side  ; 
and  as  the  lights  fade  in  the  loom 
of  the  darkening  coast,  his  whole 
lif  3  seems  to  come  up  before  him 
and  fade  also  into  the  past.  He 
thought  of  the  fond  mother  who 
had  been  called  away  too  soon,  be- 
fore she  could  see  her  boy  ripening 
into  manhood  ;  of  the  father  whose 
naturally  feeble  constitution  had 
sc  ircely  rallied  from  the  shock  of 
her  loss,  but  whose  tender  affection 


and  care  had  been  exerted  to  their 
utmost,  so  that  John  might  never 
feel  his  loss.  Though  of  a  good 
family,  Ambrose  West  had  been 
only  a  poor  curate  in  a  manufac- 
turing town,  who  had  all  his  life 
to  struggle  with  poverty,  and  who 
had  been  indebted  for  the  means  of 
giving  his  son  a  good  education  to 
the  bounty  of  a  female  relation,  who 
had  accidentally  seen  the  hand- 
some young  lad,  and  had  bequeath- 
ed his  father,  in  trust  for  him,  a 
sum  of  .£1500.  How  he  might 
best  turn  this  legacy  to  his  boy's 
account  was  a  thought  ever  present 
in  Mr  West's  mind,  and  his  anxiety 
was  quickened  all  the  more  by  a 
consciousness  that  his  own  end  was 
rapidly  approaching.  That  his  son 
should  not  have  to  live  like  him- 
self— a  penniless  scholar — he  was 
determined ;  and  his  acquaintance 
with  an  old  schoolfellow  who  had 
made  a  fortune  in  Australia  led  him 
to  think  of  a  career  in  that  coun- 
try for  John.  Mr  Cosgrove,  who 
at  first  had  been  inclined  to  throw 
cold  water  on  the  clergyman's 
scheme,  readily  undertook  to  be 
John  West's  patron  when  he  heard 
that  the  lad  would  have  some  small 
capital  to  invest  in  the  colony. 
"  Australia  is  the  finest  field  in  the 
world  for  a  young  man  with  a  little 
money,"  Cosgrove  had  said  with 
enthusiasm.  "  You  buy  your  sheep 
or  cattle,  travel  them  on  to  a  mag- 
nificent country,  lease  it  from  the 
Government  for  a  mere  trifle,  and 
in  a  few  years  your  sheep  and  cattle 
will  have  multiplied  six  or  eight 
times  over,  and  you  are  a  made 
man.  Mere  accumulation  will  make 
you  a  rich  man.  You  live  the  life 
of  a  prince,  —  out  on  the  green 
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downs  all  day,  riding  through  the 
forests,  and  home  at  night  to  your 
comfortable  bunk,  turn  in,  and  you 
sleep  like  a  top." 

This  prospect  did  much  to  re- 
assure Mr  West  of  his  son's  future, 
and  he  could  look  forward  to  the 
end,  which  was  now  close  at  hand, 
with  a  feeling  of  more  cheerfulness. 
There  were  many  points  in  Mr  Cos- 
grove's  character  that  did  not  re- 
commend themselves  to  Mr  West ; 
but  he  could  make  allowances  for 
his  neighbour's  roughness  and  vul- 
garity, as  the  crust  under  which 
lay  a  spirit  of  honesty  and  fair 
dealing.  When  Mr  West  died, 
John  was  scarcely  seventeen,  and 
he  at  once  passed  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  Mr  Cosgrove.  Neither 
John  West  nor  his  father  had 
much  knowledge  of  Mr  Cosgrove's 
colonial  career,  or  of  the  way  in 
which  he  had  accumulated  his  for- 
tune. But  while  John  is  thus  leaning 
over  the  side  of  the  Marie  Hamil- 
ton watching  the  night  settle  down 
upon  the  bank  of  gloom  which  is 
all  that  is  now  left  of  the  English 
coast,  we  shall  give  a  few  particu- 
lars regarding  the  man  who  is 
now  our  adventurer's  guardian.  He 
had,  as  a  boy,  been  a  school -fel- 
low of  Mr  West,  and  had  gone  out 
to  California  when  the  discovery  of 
gold  first  attracted  a  rush  of  emi- 
gration in  that  direction.  He  had 
made  money,  but  had  been  victim- 
ised by  a  partner  of  superior  clever- 
ness if  not  of  more  honesty  than 
himself.  Attracted  by  the  glowing 
accounts  of  the  wealth  of  New 
South  Wales  which  followed  the 
famous  discovery  of  gold  by  Har- 
graves  in  that  colony,  Cosgrove  was 
next  drawn  towards  the  new  El 
Dorado,  taking  with  him  about 
nine  hundred  pounds  —  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  Californian  enterprise. 
In  the  new  colony  his  previous  ex- 
perience stood  him  in  good  stead ; 
and  after  engaging  in  many  opera- 


tions of  land -jobbing,  money -ad- 
vancing, and  other  dealings  of 
doubtful  character,  he  soon  found 
himself  fairly  on  the  road  to  wealth. 
He  had  married  meanwhile ;  but 
his  wife  had  died  and  left  him 
with  one  son — a  boy  called  Ealf; 
and  soon  after,  Cosgrove  once  more 
looked  around  him  for  a  mate  by 
whose  means  he  might  manage  to 
raise  himself  another  step  in  the 
social  ladder. 

His  choice  fell  upon  a  young 
widow  lady  of  good  family  though 
rather  slender  means.  Her  hus- 
band, a  young  and  promising  Gov- 
ernment official,  had  been  accident- 
ally killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
leaving  his  young  wife  and  her 
little  girl  Euth,  an  infant  in  arms, 
to  make  the  most  of  the  small  sum 
he  had  been  able  to  save.  She 
was  received  in  the  best  society 
which  the  capital  of  New  South 
Wales  afforded;  and  in  marrying 
her,  the  wily  squatter  looked  for- 
ward to  a  more  extended  field  of 
labour  than  he  had  as  yet  been  able 
to  operate  upon.  His  wealth,  ad- 
dress, and  rather  presentable  appear- 
ance, procured  for  him  a  favourable 
termination  to  a  suit  which,  as  far 
as  the  poor  lady  knew,  she  had 
every  reason  to  regard  as  a  desirable 
one,  but  which  could  only  have  an 
unfavourable  ending.  Not  long 
after  the  marriage,  through  his 
wife,  he  induced  a  cousin  of  hers, 
a  young  man  of  considerable  wealth, 
to  emigrate  to  Australia.  Cosgrove 
had  shortly  before  this  sold  his 
original  property  and  bought  an- 
other, much  larger,  chiefly  on  bills, 
his  money  being  mysteriously  dis- 
posed of,  no  one  knew  how.  His 
name  could  have  procured  advances 
from  the  banks  to  an  almost  in- 
definite amount.  He  had  laid  a 
trap  for  some  one,  and  his  wife's 
cousin  walked  into  it. 

Greed  of  gold,  and  Cosgrove's 
specious  arguments,  induced  him  to 
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place  a  large  amount  of  cash  in  the 
farmer's  hands  as  part  payment  of 
a  half- share  in  the  station,  which 
had  never  been  paid  for ;  and  the 
utterly  inexperienced  one  hugged 
himself  in  the  expectation  of  untold 
wealth.  To  his  intense  astonish- 
ment, he  was  awakened  from  this 
delusion  about  a  year  afterwards  by 
his  partner,  who  coolly  announced 
himself  a  ruined  man ;  finished  up 
by  informing  him  that  he  could  not 
meet  his  bills — that  the  mortgagees 
hal  foreclosed,  and  were  now  about 
to  take  possession.  The  unsuspect- 
ing youth  at  first  thought  a  joke  was 
intended,  and  some  time  elapsed 
before  he  actually  realised  the  ghast- 
ly truth. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
station  was  not  yours  when  I  bought 
half  of  it?" 

"  Well,  it  was  mine  to  a  certain 
extent.  I  bought  it  on  advances 
from  the  banks,  hoping  to  clear  off 
the  debt  by  degrees.  Depreciation 
in  wool,  interest  and  compound  in- 
terest, have  not  only  prevented 
that,  but  it  has  put  me  some  thou- 
sands in  debt ;  and  as  I  told  you, 
the  mortgagees  are  sending  up  to 
ta^e  possession." 

"  But  they  shan't  get  possession," 
returned  the  young  man,  alarmed 
and  growing  angry ;  "  I  own  an 
interest  in  the  property.  I  won't 
be  swindled  out  of  my  money.  Let 
them  pay  that  back  to  me,  and  I'll 
go.  I  hold  your  bond  of  partner- 
slip.  I  dare  them  to  set  foot  on 
the  place  while  £  am  here." 

"  Listen,"  said  the  other ;  "  you 
had  better  destroy  that  little  paper." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  shall  publish  it  in  every  news- 
piper.  Though  you  have  married 
ir.y  cousin,  I'll  proclaim  your  treach- 
•eiy  everywhere.  I'll " 

"  Hold  on,"  rejoined  his  quon- 
d  im  partner,  serenely  surveying  his 
v  ctim ;  "  I  have  no  money — over- 
d  :awn  my  account  long  ago — every 
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one  knows  that.  I  owe  about 
£10,000.  The  mortgagees  are  will- 
ing to  give  me  a  clearance  when 
I  give  up  the  station.  Should  it 
come  to  their  ears  that  you  are 
my  self-acknowledged  partner,  you 
will  find  yourself  compelled  to  pay 
the  remaining  money  you  possess 
into  their  hands  to  liquidate  my 
debts.  Now  hold  your  tongue,  and 
burn  your  bond — first  loss  is  best 
loss." 

The  force  of  this  argument  struck 
the  dismayed  young  man  so  strongly 
that,  feeling  himself  quite  helpless, 
though  raging  inwardly,  he  sub- 
mitted to  his  fate. 

Cosgrove  retired  for  some  time 
into  private  life,  but  before  long 
emerged  again,  brighter  and  evi- 
dently richer,  as  the  possessor  of  a 
station  in  the  more  northern  por- 
tion of  New  South  Wales,  which 
subsequently  came  to  be  known  as 
the  colony  of  Queensland. 

In  his  new  property  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  succeeded ;  for  on 
his  return  to  England,  after  the 
death  of  his  second  wife,  whose 
gentle  heart  had  never  been  able 
to  get  the  better  of  her  husband's 
unscrupulousness,  he  was  appa- 
rently a  wealthy  and  prosperous 
gentleman.  In  his  house  John  had 
spent  a  few  weeks  after  his  father's 
death,  and  had  learned  to  like 
Ruth,  who  had  all  the  sweetness 
and  affection  of  her  mother's  char- 
acter, and  to  thoroughly  detest 
Ealf,  who,  to  a  naturally  vicious 
disposition,  developed  among  the 
rough  characters  of  a  bush-station, 
had  added  still  more  objectionable 
qualities,  caught  up  from  the  so- 
ciety of  stable-helpers  and  betting- 
men,  since  his  arrival  in  England. 
John  West's  intercourse  with  the 
young  Australian  had  been  far  from 
pleasant,  and  he  had  had  one  occa- 
sion to  enforce  good  manners  upon 
him  by  a  sound  drubbing.  But  Mr 
Cosgrove  was  anxious  that  he  should 
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start,  and  the  days  of  mourning 
were  scarcely  accomplished  when 
John  found  his  passage  taken  on  a 
Sydney  ship,  and  himself  hurried 
off,  in  company  with  his  dog  Spot 
— the  gift  of  a  lad  who  was  Ruth's 
groom,  and  whom  John  had  pro- 
tected at  his  own  personal  peril 
from  the  tyranny  of  her  brother — 
with  a  letter  to  Mr  Cosgrove's  su- 
perintendent at  Ipswich,  in  Queens- 
land, and  a  draft,  payable  to  him- 
self, on  Messrs  Bond  and  Foreclose, 
Mr  Cosgrove's  agents  in  the  capital 
of  !N~ew  South  Wales.  As  for  his 
money,  Mr  Cosgrove  had  under- 
taken to  invest  the  sum  in  the  way 
most  profitable  for  giving  him  a 


start    when    he    had    learned  his 
duties. 

And  so  John  looked  over  the 
side  of  the  Marie  Hamilton,  and 
thought  of  his  dead  father  and  of 
Ruth,  to  whom  he  felt  all  the  fer- 
vour of  a  boyish  attachment,  and  of 
Cosgrove  and  Ralf,  of  the  old  life 
that  he  was  leaving,  and  the  won- 
ders of  the  new  world  that  was 
before  him,  until  the  light  was 
swung  from  the  mast,  and  the 
watch  was  set,  and  passengers  were 
beginning  to  go  below  and  make 
for  their  berths.  The  wide  ocean 
was  around,  night  was  above,  and 
Old  England  was  now  far  away  on 
the  lee. 


II. ON    BOAED    THE   MARIE    HAMILTON. 


The  chief  mate  of  the  Marie 
Hamilton  was  a  hearty,  coarse, 
pushing  man,  and  a  good  sailor. 
He  soon  put  John  in  the  way  of 
getting  things  in  order,  and  man- 
aged, as  there  were  not  many  pas- 
sengers, to  let  him  have  a  cabin  to 
himself,  and  also  extended  bis  pro- 
tection to  Spot,  for  which  John 
was  very  grateful. 

How  new  were  these  experiences ! 
how  many  things  were  to  be  learnt ! 
Everything  he  saw  filled  him  with 
surprise ;  and  next  morning  John, 
who  had  never  lived  on  the  sea- 
coast,  was  aghast  as  he  watched 
the  active  sailors  swarm  up  aloft 
and  shake  out  the  white  sails. 
There  was  a  stiff  breeze  blowing, 
and  poor  John  experienced  all  the 
customary  sensations. 

He  lay  aft,  dreadfully  sick,  and 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
move.  The  sailors,  who  every  now 
and  then  came  aft  in  a  party  to 
haul  on  the  braces  as  the  ship  was 
put  about,  walked  over  him,  but 
he  did  not  mind  it.  One  of  them 
drew  him  a  little  on  one  side,  but 
it  was  like  moving  a  corpse — in  fact, 


John  would  not  have  minded  being 
a  corpse  just  at  that  moment.  The 
steward  had  been  up  several  times 
with  offers  of  food,  which  his  soul 
abhorred,  and  now  came  up  with  a 
blanket,  with  which  he  covered  the 
wretched  youth.  The  warmth  did 
him  good,  and  towards  midnight 
he  managed  to  crawl  down  and  get 
into  his  bunk.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  these  feelings  were  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  the  warm,  sunny 
skies  began  to  exercise  their  genial 
influence  on  our  young  traveller. 
How  delicious  to  move  about  in  the 
month  of  January  with  summer 
clothing;  to  bask  in  the  warm 
rays  of  the  sun,  watching  the 
snowy  -  winged  sea  -  birds  poising 
themselves  on  the  yards !  Now  they 
dashed  like  a  streak  of  lightning 
round  the  quarter  of  the  vessel, 
circling  gracefully  up  into  the  air 
again;  and  now  they  dropped  on 
the  water,  falling  gradually  behind, 
until  one  could  scarcely  note  the 
tiny  white  speck  on  the  boundless 
blue  of  the  rising  wave.  How 
charming  to  watch  the  minute 
"  Portugee  men-o'-war,"  each  little- 
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bark  cruising  on  its  own  account, 
and  commissioned  in  the  Admiralty 
Court  of  Nature,  in  the  name  of 
Nature's  God!  How  delightful  at 
night  to  lean  on  the  quarter- rail 
and  look  over  into  the  wild,  whirling 
eddies  of  dark,  deep  water,  spark- 
lirg  with  phosphorescent  fire ;  or 
note  the  ship's  bow  as  it  ploughed 
its  way  through  the  solemn  main, 
furrowing  its  track  in  living  fire ! 
How  glorious  to  sit  and  watch  the 
golden  sunset,  the  sky  at  first  fret- 
ted with  a  network  of  gorgeously 
tinted  cumuli,  then  dissolving  into 
le^s  bright  but  more  delicate  and 
not  less  beautiful  shades  of  colour, 
till  at  last  the  great  light  sinks — a 
living,  burning,  glowing  sphere — 
behind  the  vast  waste  of  waters, 
to  give  place  to  the  "  gentle  Lady 
Moon,"  which,  rising  "full-orbed 
in  silvery  majesty,"  casts  her  fairy- 
like  enchanted  light  in  a  bright 
chain  athwart  the  darkened  rippling 
sea,  until,  rising  on  high,  she 
watches  with  "  her  silent  eye  "  the 
universe  below,  causing  the  masts 
and  cordage  to  stand  out  in  alter- 
nate light  and  shadow !  What  a 
glamour  steals  over  the  heart  of 
man  at  such  a  time  !  what  a  de- 
sire for  solitude,  for  communion 
with  one's  own  heart — the  hour 
of  faith,  of  prayer,  of  love  !  Who 
of  those  that  have  gone  down  to 
the  sea  in  great  ships  have  not 
felt  the  sad,  inexplicable  yearning 
of  the  heart  for  the  higher,  purer 
lii'e,  when  watching  the  star-sown 
heavens,  or  contrasting  the  insig- 
nificance of  themselves  and  their 
bark  and  the  huge  immensity  of 
sj  ace  around  them. 

"  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
There  is  no  God."  But  "the 
heavens  declare  His  handiwork." 

John  West  felt  all  this.  He 
tl  ought  he  could  never  tire  of  the 
v>  >yage ;  but  after  a  time,  the  con- 
tiaual  sameness  and  monotony  be- 
came irksome. 


There  were  a  few  other  passen- 
gers, but  none  with  whom  he  cared 
to  become  intimate.  One  was  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Boyle, 
on  his  way  out,  like  himself,  to 
learn  sheep -farming  in  Australia. 
Boyle  had  rather  exalted  notions  of 
his  destiny,  for  he  frequently  in- 
formed any  who  would  listen  to 
him  that  he  was  going  to  manage 
a  large  station  belonging  to  his 
uncle.  The  young  man  had  a 
natural  taste  for  low  company,  and 
his  greatest  pleasure  lay  in  playing 
cards  with  the  sailors  in  the  fore- 
castle. 

There  was  also  a  travelling  bag- 
man for  some  London  firm  on  board 
— a  Jew  named  Cohen. 

It  so  happened  that  Boyle  had 
in  some  manner  made  himself  ob- 
noxious to  the  "  son  of  Moses ; "  and 
one  night,  when  returning  from  the 
forecastle,  a  bucket  of  bilge-water, 
emptied  on  him  by  an  unseen  hand 
in  a  lofty  position,  drenched  him  to 
the  skin.  Boyle  vowed  vengeance. 
The  perpetrator  of  the  trick  was  not 
to  be  discovered,  but  in  his  own 
mind  he  was  convinced  that  to 
Cohen  the  debt  was  due.  This 
little  affair  happened  when  the 
Marie  Hamilton  was  about  cross- 
ing the  line;  and  the  weather  being 
very  hot,  the  passengers  were  accus- 
tomed to  go  forward  before  sunrise 
in  order  to  bathe,  the  water  being 
played  upon  them  through  the  hose 
of  the  fire-engine. 

A  few  mornings  after  Boyle's 
little  adventure,  the  passengers 
went  as  usual  for  their  early  re- 
fresher; and  West,  who  was  first 
ready,  was  about  to  advance,  when 
a  meaning  look  and  wink  from  the 
man  who  held  the  hose  made  him 
draw  back.  He  noticed  that  this 
morning  the  brass  nozzle  was 
screwed  on  to  the  canvas-pipe,  and 
that  two  men  were  working  the 
pump  instead  of  one,  as  was  cus- 
tomary. Cohen  now  stepped  for- 
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ward  —  he  was  a  big,  stout,  fat 
man — completely  undressed.  The 
two  sailors  at  the  engine  set  to 
work  with  all  their  might,  the  third 
directed  the  nozzle,  and  in  an  instant 
the  unfortunate  bagman  was  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  tar.  In 
vain  did  he  turn  his  back,  he  only 
received  on  it  the  remainder  of  the 
dose  which  had  been  ingeniously 
concealed  in  the  nozzle.  Conster- 
nation was  depicted  on  the  faces 
of  some,  while  others  greeted  the 
unhappy  victim  with  shouts  of 
laughter.  No  one  enjoyed  the 
affair  more  than  his  enemy  Boyle. 

But  he  laughed  too  loud.  Cohen's 
eye  settled  on  him.  Suspicion 
flashed  across  his  mind  like  light- 
ning, and  rushing  at  the  unsuspect- 
ing and  wholly  naked  youth,  he 
seized  him  in  his  arms,  and  rubbed 
himself  all  over  him,  causing  the 
bystanders  to  shriek  with  hyster- 
ical laughter.  The  infuriated  young 
man  struck  out  right  and  left,  a 
successful  blow  lighting  on  and 
"• bunging  up"  the  eye  of  his  an- 
tagonist, who  retaliated  with  great 
spirit,  until  the  combatants  resem- 
bled a  pair  of  North  American 
Indians.  Just  then  the  chief  officer 
came  up.  His  appearance  was  a 
signal  for  the  sailors,  who  were  look- 
ing on  with  pretended  amazement 
depicted  on  their  faces,  to  disperse. 

A  few  words  in  his  rough,  im- 
perious tone  of  voice  sufficed  to  part 
the  coloured  gentlemen,  who  now 
became  alive  to  the  intense  absurd- 
ity of  their  position.  Boyle  made 
his  way  in  safety  to  the  cook's 
galley,  where,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  of  the  men,  he  got  slushed 
down  and  cleansed. 

Cohen,  however,  was  not  so  for- 
tunate. His  cabin  was  one  of  the 
stem  state-rooms,  and  to  reach  it 
he  had  to  pass  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  saloon. 

It  was  obviously  impossible  to 
put  on  clothes,  and  nothing  re- 


mained for  it  but  to  clear  the  coast 
and  to  make  a  desperate  rush.  So 
turning  to  John,  he  begged  him  to 
act  the  part  of  advanced-guard  and 
reconnoitre  ahead.  John  returned 
with  the  welcome  news  that  no  one 
was  to  be  seen,  whereupon  Cohen 
made  a  frantic  effort;  but,  alas  ! 
"the  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and 
men,"  as  Burns  says,  often  go  wrong. 
He  had  barely  got  half-way  down 
the  companion  when  he  was  met  by 
a  middle-aged  married  lady  from 
Ireland,  of  the  name  of  Sullivan — 
who  was  returning  with  her  hus- 
band to  the  colonies — and  a  Miss 
MacFagg,  a  sentimental,  long- 
bodied  Scotch  maiden  of  forty,  with 
a  partly  lackadaisical,  partly  sancti- 
monious, expression  of  visage,  and 
a  long  thin  head,  sparsely  covered 
with  a  crop  of  wiry  sandy  hair,  who 
was  on  her  way  out  to  a  relative  in 
Sydney. 

They  had  emerged  from  their 
cabins  to  enjoy  the  morning  air 
just  as  West  left  the  saloon,  and  in 
consequence  a  meeting  on  the  com- 
panion was  the  result.  Owing  to 
the  impetus,  caused  by  the  rate  at 
which  he  was  travelling,  Cohen 
hurriedly  swept  past  Mrs  Sullivan, 
liberally  besmearing  her  hands — 
which  she  had  stretched  out  in 
front  of  her  to  protect  herself — 
with  the  sticky  pigment  which 
covered  his  own  skin,  and  almost 
rushed  into  the  arms  of  Miss 
MacFagg,  who  was  a  step  or  two 
lower  down,  and  who  saluted  him 
with  a  piercing  shriek.  In  vain 
he  turned  to  fly;  his  self-posses- 
sion— bewildered  as  he  was  by  the 
shouts  of  Mrs  Sullivan,  who  kept 
bawling  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
"  Murder !  savages  !  the  bloody, 
dhirty  villyian,  he's  ruinated  my 
dhresh  intirely  ! "  and  hewing  at 
him  with  her  sun-shade,  and  the 
shrieks  of  Miss  MacFagg,  who  on 
her  knees  entreated  him  to  spare 
her  innocence  and  her  scalp  — 
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C3mpletely  deserted  him.  In  vain, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he 
endeavoured  to  pass  on  either  side 
of  his  strong-minded  Irish  adver- 
sary. She  set  to  him  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  dancing-mistress,  until  a 
heavy  and  well-directed  blow  from 
the  sun-shade  sent  him  rolling  down 
the  cuddy -stairs  into  the  saloon, 
bringing  the  terrified  Miss  MacFagg 
along  with  him. 

The  whole  scene  had  not  occu- 
pied a  minute,  and  John  was  the 
only  bystander  who  had  witnessed 
i*i.  The  other  passengers,  stew- 
ards, &c.,  who  had  hurried  to  the 
spot  on  hearing  the  noise,  arriving 
only  in  time  to  see  the  half-mad- 
dened Jew  disappear  in  his  cabin, 
now  surrounded  West  in  order  to 
get  an  explanation,  and  the  saloon 
resounded  with  uproarious  merri- 
ment as  Cohen's  awkward  situation 
became  known.  Miss  MacFagg  re- 
tired to  her  cabin,  from  which  she 
did  not  emerge  until  the  afternoon 
of  next  day  ;  but  the  dauntless  Mrs 
Sullivan  appeared  at  breakfast,  at 
which  meal  she  narrated  the  adven- 
ture to  the  much-amused  skipper, 
who  absolutely  shrieked  as  she 
finished  by  saying,  "  The  dhirty 
tlackgyard.  I  dhrew  out  and  I 
hit  him  acrass  the  shouldthers  and 
knocked  him  dhown."  This  and 
one  or  two  other  little  occurrences 
served  to  break  the  tediousness  of 
the  trip,  which  was  beginning  to 
toll  upon  all,  especially  the  more 
experienced  travellers;  and  the  near 
approach  to  Australian  shores  was 
hailed  with  delight,  and  by  none 
more  than  John.  Why  was  he 
glad?  He  had  no  friends  await- 
ing him.  He  did  not  know,  he 
never  even  asked  himself  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  feeling  of  delight  was 
almost  ecstatic  as  the  glittering 
coast  shone  under  their  lee,  and 
universal  enthusiasm  existed  as 
the  Marie  Hamilton  ran  close  in, 
affording  her  passengers  and  crew 


a  view  of  the  beautiful  panorama  of 
wooded  hills  and  blue  mountain- 
peaks,  and  grassy  slopes  running 
down  to  the  open  sandy  beaches 
or  rock-bound  shores  of  the  sea, 
"  That's  '  Kiama,' "  said  the  skipper 
to  John.  John  did  not  know  what 
"  Kiama"  was — he  had  never  heard 
the  name  before.  He  stood  lean- 
ing on  the  rail,  watching  the  shore, 
and  lost  in  thought.  In  imagina- 
tion he  peopled  those  green  hills 
with  a  savage,  bloodthirsty  race, 
whose  ancestors  had  gone  on  the 
war-path,  and  followed  the  chase 
over  those  silent  valleys  and  rug- 
ged mountains  for  hundreds,  ay, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  years.  He 
thought  how,  when  all  Christen- 
dom was  convulsed  with  strife  and 
war,  the  inhabitants  of  these  dark, 
rolling  forests  had  lived  on  calmly, 
pursuing  their  own  primitive  mode 
of  life.  What  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  advent  of  our  Saviour, 
that  they  were  still.  It  had  wrought 
no  change  for  them.  Their  life  was 
what  it  had  been,  it  might  be,  in 
Moses'  time,  or  still  further  back 
in  the  obscurer  ages  of  the  world?s 
history.  It  seemed  almost  like  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  one  of  the  planets, 
approaching  a  country  whose  people 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  com- 
monest European  information. 

As  the  day  wore  on  and  the 
glorious  sunshine  came  to  an  end, 
bets  were  freely  offered  and  taken 
as  to  the  hour  of  arrival  at  Sydney 
Heads. 

The  moon  was  at  the  full,  and 
the  Marie  Hamilton  sailed  merrily 
onward, — just  as  if  the  "  Sydney 
girls  "  had  hold  of  the  tow-rope,  as 
the  boatswain  cheerily  remarked. 
About  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening 
they  passed  Botany  Bay,  and  soon 
the  perpendicular  cliff's  which  line 
the  shore  between  it  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  Cove  towered  above 
them  in  the  clear  moonlight — the 
abrupt,  rugged  harshness  of  the 
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rocky  wall  seeming  more  awful  as 
each  lofty  headland  was  thrown 
forward  into  bold  relief  by  the 
dark -shadowed  clefts  and  chasms 
behind.  They  passed  the  dreadful 
Gap,  the  scene  of  a  shipwreck,  the 
harrowing  details  of  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sydney ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  pilot  came  on  board,  and 
the  Marie  Hamilton  entered  ,the 
Heads  and  cast  anchor  for  the 
night. 

But  whose  pen  can  describe  the 
fairy-like  beauty  of  the  scene  next 
morning,  when  the  steam-tug  towed 
their  floating  home  up  the  glorious 
harbour  to  Sydney,  the  Queen  of 
the  Southern  Seas? 

The  clearness  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  in 
which  blazed  a  semi-tropical  sun ; 
the  smooth  water;  the  charming 
little  coves  and  sheltered  bays ;  the 
wooded  shores ;  the  splendid  villas 
crowning  the  rising  slopes  and  em- 
bosomed in  luxuriant  verdure ;  the 
trim  little  yachts ;  and  the  noble 
aspect  of  the  city  from  the  harbour, 
which  was  crowded  with  steamers 
and  ships,  a  perfect  forest  of  masts 
rising  close  to  the  shore, — charmed 
our  hero  beyond  measure. 

Garden  Island  and  Pinchgut  are 
passed,  and  the  Towers  of  Govern- 
ment House  rise  imposingly  over 
the  waters  of  Farm  Cove,  where 
two  or  three  men-of-war  lie  serenely 
at  anchor,  their  union-jacks  hang- 
ing lazily  from  the  sterns  of  the 
vessels ;  while  the  beautiful  Botanic 
Gardens  lend  a  tropical  character  to 
the  whole,  which  absolutely  trans- 
ports the  beholder.  "No  wonder 
the  Sydney  people  are  proud  of 
their  City  by  the  Sea,  for  there  are 
few  spots  more  lovely. 

John  soon  got  his  things  on  shore ; 
and  having  fixed  on  lodgings,  he 
went  for  a  stroll.  He  found  out 
Mr  Cosgrove's  agents,  Messrs  Bond 


and  Foreclose,  who  honoured  his 
draft,  treating  him,  however,  with  a 
business-like  off-handedness  which 
rather  took  him  aback ;  for  he  had 
expected,  from  the  familiar  way  in 
which  Mr  Cosgrove  spoke  of  them, 
that  a  friend  of  his  would  be  a 
person  of  some  consideration  with 
them.  A  walk  about  town  filled 
him  with  surprise.  The  puggaree- 
encircled  hats  and  helmets  were  to 
him  a  novel  sight.  The  Chinese 
stores  in  the  lower  part  of  George 
Street,  and  the  diggers  (in  coloured 
flannel  shirts  and  long  boots),  some 
of  whom  he  saw  loitering  about  the 
booking-office  of  a  coaching  firm, 
were  also  new  and  strange  ;  and  he 
listened  in  ptfzzled  wonder  to  the 
quick  sharp  cries  of  the  omnibus 
cads  as  they  rapidly  uttered  a  string 
of  foreign-sounding  native  names. 

The  long  wooden  drinking-troughs 
for  horses  outside  the  doors  of  many 
of  the  suburban  inns,  gave  an  air 
of  rustic  simplicity  to  the  long  one- 
storeyed  buildings,  which  the  pres- 
ence in  town  of  innumerable  horse- 
men from  the  neighbouring  country 
supported. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  much 
impressed  with  the  architectural 
beauty  of  some  of  the  newer  streets 
and  public  edifices,  and  with  the 
evidences  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
which  greeted  him  everywhere. 

He  found  his  way  to  the  office 
of  the  Australian  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  and  having  taken 
his  passage  for  Brisbane,  Moreton 
Bay,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings. 
On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  he 
went  on  board  the  s.s.  Telegraph, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  countless 
lights  of  Sydney  twinkled  in  the 
gloom  behind  them  and  were  lost 
to  view. 

Here  he  met  a  different  class  of 
people  to  any  he  had  hitherto  come 
in  contact  with,  and  he  did  not  at 
first  exactly  know  what  to  make 
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of  them.  There  were  a  number 
of  stout,  bearded,  and  very  much 
I  ronzed  men,  who  looked  like  gentle- 
nen  :  and  yet  there  was  an  off-hand- 
edness  and  air  of  recklessness  about 
some  of  them  which  he  had  never 
j  erceived  in  those  with  whom  he  had 
associated  at  home ;  and  he  noticed 
that  the  hands  of  nearly  all,  al- 
though in  some  instances  decorated 
with  rings,  were  rough  and  coarse. 
They  appeared  to  have  much  to 
say;  and  from  the  familiarity  with 
vhich  they  treated  one  another, 
John  at  first  inclined  to  think  that 
they  must  be  members  of  what  he 
Lad  heard  termed  the  swell- mob. 
Occasionally  a  few  words  of  their 
conversation  came  to  his  ears  ;  and 
the  expressions  "  new  country," 
"account  sales,"  "horses  and  cattle," 
" pound  a-head  all  round,"  "up  at 
iay  place,"  &c.,  reminded  him  of 
Mr  Cosgrove's  conversation,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  these  must 
be  Queensland  squatters  returning 
after  a  trip  to  Sydney.  When  John 
in  the  course  of  time  came  to  know 
this  class  better,  he  found  that 
fimong  them  were  to  be  met  num- 
bers of  men  of  first-rate  education, 
gentlemanly  manners,  and  high 
principles,  as  well  also  as  those  of  a 
rougher  stamp  ;  but  nearly  all  were 
shrewd,  practical  men,  devoted  to 
their  independent  bush -life,  and 
bearing  about  with  them  a  frank- 
ness which  seemed  born  of  the 
rough- and  -ready  stirring  life  they 
led.  There  were  also  a  few  young- 
er men  of  the  same  stamp,  some 
)f  them  looking  rather  unwell,  as 
f  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
Sydney  dissipation.  John's  fellow- 
passenger  Boyle  was  also  among 
vhe  number.  He  had  managed  to 
introduce  himself,  or  had  been  in- 
troduced, to  a  circle  of  ladies,  and 
~-vas  evidently  affording  them  amuse- 
nent,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  en- 
leavours  which  some  of  the  younger 


ones  made  to  draw  him  out,  and 
the  merriment  whicjh.  followed  each 
sally.  There  were  also  some  who 
looked  like  city  business-men,  and 
one  or  two  travelling  bagmen.  The 
passengers  seemed  to  agree  very 
well,  and  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  any  of  the  stiffness  which  char- 
acterises English  travelling  at  home. 
The  captain,  a  polite,  highly-educat- 
ed seaman,  made  himself  agreeable 
to  all,  and  was  especially  attentive 
to  the  ladies  and  children.  John 
mentioned  Mr  Gosgrove's  name;  and 
the  captain,  who  knew  everybody, 
was  quite  interested,  and  inquired 
in  the  most  particular  way  after 
Ruth,  who  was,  he  said,  a  charm- 
ing child,  and  a  great  friend  of  his. 
The  table  was  well  supplied,  and 
the  scent  of  pine -apples  seemed 
to  pervade  the  saloon :  the  whole 
surroundings  called  to  John's  mind 
descriptions  he  had  read  of  steamer- 
travelling  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  Two  days'  rapid  steaming 
along  the  coast  brought  them  in 
sight  of  Stradbroke  Island;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  passing  several 
islands,  they  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  Brisbane  river.  The  shores 
were  low  and  uninteresting  at  first, 
and  devoid  of  all  life,  except  where, 
here  and  there,  a  group  of  native 
companions  stalked  solemnly  or 
played  fantastically  on  the  mud 
among  the  mangroves ;  but  as  the 
steamer  tore  the  placid  waters,  and 
forced  her  onward  course,  the  banks 
gradually  rose,  and  became  densely 
covered  with  vegetation  of  a  tropi- 
cal character.  The  river  bent  and 
twisted  in  many  a  romantic  wind- 
ing ;  and  as  each  corner  was  turned, 
a  still  more  beautiful  scene  than 
the  last  lay  before  the  travellers. 
The  long  reaches  of  deep,  calm 
water,  fringed  with  dense  groves 
of  plantains  and  bananas  or  tall 
graceful  bamboos,  delighted  John's 
gaze. 
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Here  and  there  were  passed  beau- 
tiful vera'ndae.d  cottages  covered 
with  creepers,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  luxuriant  gardens  and  orange- 
groves,  from  which  little  jetties  or 
boat -stairs  led  down  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge.  Numerous  buildings  an- 
nounced the  approach  to  the  city, 
as  it  is  called,  of  Brisbane.  The 
steamer  was  soon  made  fast  along- 
side the  jetty,  and  it  being  a  moist 
wet  day,  there  were  few  people  to 
witness  its  arrival. 

John  got  his  things  ashore,  and 
set  off  to  find  accommodation.  Both 
the  principal  hotels  were  full,  and 
he  turned  away  in  search  of  a  third, 
where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  small  room. 

It  rained  all  day,  and  when  to- 
wards evening  it  ceased  for  a  time, 
and  our  "  new  churn  "  went  out  to 
explore,  he  was  astonished  to  find 
that  the  city  was  almost  entirely 
built  of  wood,  and  that  it  was 
scarcely  bigger  than  many  villages 
at  home.  Since  then  a  great  change 
for  the  better  has  taken  place  in 
the  capital  of  Queensland,  both  in 
size  and  architecture.  He  returned 


to  an  early  supper  and  bed,  but, 
alas  !  not  to  sleep.  He  suffered  the 
tortures  of  the  Inquisition  from  a 
numerous  and  active  body  of  mos- 
quitoes, who,  having  discovered  the 
treat  awaiting  them  in  the  person 
of  a  new  arrival,  obstinately  defied 
all  his  efforts  to  dislodge  them  from 
the  positions  they  had  taken  up 
within  the  curtains,  and  prosecuted 
their  investigations  with  the  most 
pertinacious  perseverance,  discover- 
ing the  tenderest  portions  of  his 
body  with  a  scientific  skill  which 
said  much  for  their  vast  experi- 
ence and  interest  in  the  matter 
on  hand. 

Towards  morning  he  fell  into  a 
feverish  sleep,  on  awaking  from 
which  he  resolved  that  from  Bris- 
bane he  should  depart  that  very 
day :  so  having  finished  breakfast, 
he  had  his  things  put  on  board  the 
river  -  steamer  Ipswich,  bound  for 
Ipswich,  an  inland  town  about 
thirty  miles  distant  from  Brisbane, 
and  the  place  where  he  expected  to- 
meet  the  horses  which  were  to  con- 
vey him  to  Mr  Cosgrove's  station, 
Cambaranga. 


III. IPSWICH    IN    THE    OLD    DAYS A    "  JACKAROO       ON    HORSEBACK. 


The  river  -  steamer  Ipswich  was 
not  long  in  conveying  our  "  new 
chum,"  like  hundreds  of  others 
previously,  and  thousands  subse- 
quently, to  his  place  of  destina- 
tion. The  river-scenery  appeared 
even  more  beautiful  than  on  the 
preceding  day,  for  on  three  parts 
of  the  days  of  the  year  in 
Queensland  the  sun  shines  bril- 
liantly. 

He  found,  on  inquiry,  that  Mr 
Cosgrove's  agent  knew  nothing 
about  him  or  horses ;  so,  taking  up 
his  quarters  at  one  of  the  hotels, 
he  despatched  a  letter  to  Mr  Cos- 
grove's  manager,  acquainting  him 


with  his  arrival,  and  then  proceeded 
to  survey  the  town. 

This  he  accomplished  in  a  very 
short  time;  but,  nevertheless,  much 
was  occurring  around  of  a  novel  and 
interesting  character. 

Numbers  of  bullock-waggons,  each 
drawn  by  ten  or  twelve  great,  bony- 
looking,  large -horned  oxen,  lined 
the  streets,  their  drivers  sunburnt, 
healthy-looking  men,  in  home-made 
flannel  shirts  and  moleskin  trousers, 
and  cabbage -tree  hats,  mostly  en- 
gaged with  others  similarly  attired 
in  either  unloading  bales  of  wool 
or  loading  supplies  at  the  various 
stores,  the  occupation  being  inter- 
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:?upted  every  now  and  then  by 
what  John  soon  learned  was  the 
:*reat  national  pastime  of  Queens- 
land—  viz.,  having  a  drink  all 
round. 

Laden  teams,  groaning  and  creak- 
ing, slowly  made  their  way  into  or 
out  of  the  busy  little  town,  among 
clouds  of  dust,  with  much  cracking 
of  whips  and  shouting  of  bullocks' 
names  by  the  drivers,  who  walked 
beside  their  teams,  carrying  over 
their  shoulders  a  long  -  handled 
whip  with  thong  of  raw- salted  hide, 
called  in  the  colony  greenhide. 

In  many  instances,  when  two  or 
three  teams  travelled  together,  one 
or  more  were  driven  by  black  boys 
— that  is  to  say,  aboriginal  natives 
— the  term  being  invariably  em- 
ployed by  colonists  towards  the 
blacks  in  their  service,  no  matter 
what  age  they  may  be.  These  were 
attired  similarly  to  their  white  com- 
panions, in  shirt  and  trousers — but 
the  shirts  were,  as  a  rule,  of  a  more 
gaudy  pattern ;  and  a  bright-coloured 
handkerchief  as  often  as  not  en- 
circled their  waists  or  was  bound 
round  their  heads. 

They  seemed  very  proficient  in 
the  vocabulary  necessary  to  the  pro- 
fessed bullock-driver,  and  thorough 
masters  of  the  formidable  cowhide, 
and,  on  the  whole,  were  happy, 
merry  fellows,  with  dark,  shiny 
complexions,  bright  eyes,  and  strong, 
white  teeth.  As  a  rule,  they  had 
beautiful  curly  hair,  and  some  of 
the  more  civilised  among  them 
seemed  to  bestow  great  care  upon 
their  personal  appearance.  Horses 
of  all  kinds,  and  ridden  by  men, 
women,  and  boys,  passed  continu- 
ally up  and  down  the  streets,  or 
stood  tied  up  at  the  doors  of  stores 
and  private  dwellings.  Every  one 
seemed  to  ride  who  had  any  busi- 
ness to  do.  Each  house  had  its 
stockyard,  or  enclosure  of  posts  and 
rails,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 


horses  and  cattle  when  driven  in 
from  the  surrounding  bush,  where 
they  pastured.  Men  kept  arriv- 
ing from  the  country  or  departing 
thither  cbiefly  on  horseback.  To 
a  practised  eye  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  the  calling  or 
profession  of  each  from  his  appear- 
ance. The  old  shepherd  generally 
came  slowly  along,  mounted  on 
some  long -tailed,  quiet  mare,  or 
good-looking  but  aged  and  broken- 
down  hack,  sitting  on  a  stained f 
patched,  old  saddle — a  huge  bundle 
of  clothes,  wrapped  in  a  well-worn 
blue  blanket,  strapped  in  front  of 
him ;  a  dog-chain  or  two  fastened 
on  one  side  of  his  saddle,  and  a 
quart-pot  and  pint  rattling  together 
on  the  other.  An  old,  worn,  blue- 
serge  shirt  on  his  back,  a  pair  of 
dirty  white  moleskin  trousers  cov- 
ering his  nether  man,  and  a  bat- 
tered old  felt  hat  on  his  head, 
completed  his  attire ;  while  his 
pouch  contained  his  knife,  matches, 
and  tobacco,  together  with  his  last 
agreement  of  service,  a  few  old  re- 
ceipts for  horses  bought,  and,  in  all 
probability,  a  considerable  cheque 
— a  sensible  collie- dog  or  two  gen- 
erally bringing  up  the  rear. 

The  splitter  and  fencer  or  shearer 
presented  a  much  smarter  appear- 
ance. Strong,  muscular,  bearded, 
in  his  prime,  clad  neatly  and  com- 
fortably, sometimes  with  a  spare 
horse  carrying  his  baggage,  he  came 
into  town  hearty  and  jolly,  to  leave 
it,  alas  !  too  often,  with  an  emptier 
pocket,  and  a  bloodshot  eye  and 
shaking  hand. 

The  neat,  smart -looking,  well- 
mounted  stockman  passed  quickly 
along,  sitting  his  horse  with  an 
easy  grace,  the  result  of  many  a 
long  overland  journey  or  sharp 
mountain  gallop.  Now  and  again 
a  squatter,  mounted  on  a  well-bred r 
active  hack,  moved  by,  a  spare 
horse  or  two  being  driven  by  his- 
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attendant  black  boy.  The  public- 
houses  presented  a  very  busy  sight ; 
and  judging  by  the  bars,  it  seemed 
that  when  men  were  not  eating, 
sleeping,  or  working,  they  were 
drinking  grog  and  boasting  (or 
blowing,  in  colonial  parlance)  of 
some  feat  which  they  had  performed, 
or  of  the  particular  merits  of  some 
horse,  bullock,  dog,  or  man.  As  a 
rule,  the  conversation  was  very 
horsey  or  bullocky.  The  bar  par- 
lours seemed  to  be  quite  as  full  as 
the  tap-rooms  ;  and  squatters,  mer- 
chants, and  professional  men  trans- 
acted their  business,  or  amused 
themselves,  very  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  inferiors. 

No  bargain  could  be  completed 
without  a  "wet"  over  it,  and  no 
friendship  formed  or  enmity  forgot- 
ten without  recourse  to  the  bottle. 
Many  of  the  shepherds  and  other 
bushmen,  indeed,  considered  it  the 
correct  thing  to  put  their  year's 
wages  into  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lican whose  house  they  stayed  at, 
with  the  request  to  inform  them 
when  the  money  was  spent — until 
which  time  they  themselves  drank, 
and  treated  everybody  else  who 
would  drink  with  them.  Indeed 
they  not  unfrequently  annoyed 
those  whom  they  might  chance  to 
fall  in  with  by  insisting  on  stand- 
ing treat  —  a  refusal  being  very 
often  answered  by  a  show  of  anger 
and  an  indignant  "  Oh,  you're  too 

proud  to  drink  with  a  poor 

man  !  "  Quarrelling,  singing,  rid- 
ing furiously,  a  night  spent  in  the 
lock-up,  a  recovery  of  misery,  per- 
haps a  touch  of  delirium  tremens, — 
in  this  way  many  of  these  men  spent 
their  short  holiday  in  town,  and  the 
money  they  had  laboured  so  hard 
for.  John  soon  got  tired  of  these 
scenes,  and  took  his  way  back  to  his 
inn.  On  the  road  he  passed  numer- 
ous parties  of  aboriginals — the  men 
in  tattered  shirts  and  trousers,  most- 


ly without  hats,  their  heads  covered 
with  a  huge  mass  of  tangled  ring- 
lets,— for  the  black  fellow  who  lives 
in  the  bush  bestows  but  small  at- 
tention on  his  "  cobra,"  as  the  head 
is  usually  called  in  the  pigeon- 
English  which  they  employ.  The 
women  sometimes  wore  merely  a 
shirt;  and  a  favourite  article  of 
apparel  was  the  skirt  of  a  white 
woman's  dress,  the  band  fastened 
over  one  shoulder  and  under  the 
other  arm,  the  opposite  arm  pass- 
ing through  the  slit.  Sometimes 
they  used  cloaks  made  of  opossum- 
skin,  and  many  carried  children  on 
their  backs. 

John  afterwards  learnt  that  it 
was  compulsory  for  them  to  appear 
clothed  to  a  certain  extent  in  town, 
their  own  natural  inclination  being 
the  other  way.  They  seemed  to 
loiter  about  without  any  particular 
object. 

Occasionally  one  of  the  men 
might  be  seen  chopping  wood  or 
fetching  water,  and  some  of  the 
gins,  as  the  women  are  called,  em- 
ployed in  assisting  at  housework. 
Many  begged,  on  the  smallest  op- 
portunity, for  toomlacco  (tobacco) 
or  "white  money;"  others  were 
seated  or  stretched  lazily  along  the 
shady  side  of  some  building,  inces- 
santly singing  a  monotonous  ditty, 
or  enjoying  a  snooze.  On  the  whole, 
they  seemed  a  merry,  happy,  care- 
less, tolerably  well-fed,  dirty,  greasy, 
abject-looking  set  of  black  people, 
with  a  peculiar  smoky,  overpower- 
ing smell  about  them. 

These  were  part  of  the  Ipswich 
tribe,  and  knocked  out  a  precarious 
living  by  hunting  in  the  bush  and 
begging  in  the  town. 

The  enforced  stay  wearied  our 
friend  exceedingly;  he  found  him- 
self the  only  aimless  person  in  the 
place.  All  day  long  there  were 
arrivals  and  departures  on  horse- 
back. Bullock  -  drays  came  and 
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went  j  supplies  were  landed  from 
the  steamers,  and  wool  was  de- 
spatched. 

Among  others,  John's  shipmate 
Boyle  made  a  start  up-country,  his 
departure  giving  rise  to  an  episode 
of  considerable  interest.  He  had 
been  staying  in  Brisbane  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  had  there  purchased  a 
handsome,  though  somewhat  shy, 
black  mare  to  carry  him  to  his 
destination.  This  animal  he  had 
caused  to  be  caparisoned  in  front  of 
his  hotel  with  the  paraphernalia 
which  he  had  brought  out  with 
him  from  home,  thinking  that  in 
a  colony  so  remote  all  saddlery 
was  difficult  to  procure.  His  steed 
looked  brilliant,  in  all  the  shining 
glory  of  new  furniture,  a  glistening 
new  bit  in  her  mouth,  and  a  mar- 
tingale half-a-dozen  sizes  too  big 
round  her  neck ;  while  a  huge-sized 
valise,  sufficient  for  a  family,  crossed 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  and  oc- 
cupied almost  the  entire  seat.  A 
stiff,  ill-made  English  stock-whip 
hung  on  one  side,  and  an  apparatus 
containing  a  multitudinous  assort- 
ment of  knives,  forks,  spoons,  dish- 
es, tumblers,  &c.,  as  supposed  in 
England  to  be  necessary  for  people 
who  eat  in  the  open  air,  hung  on 
the  other.  Everything  about  the 
whole  bespoke  "  new  chum,"  and 
accordingly  a  crowd  of  amused  bush 
and  town  people  gathered  round  to 
see  the  mount  made  and  the  start 
effected. 

Presently  the  new  arrival  issued 
from  the  veranda,  dressed,  according 
to  his  own  ideas,  as  much  like  a 
bushman  as  possible,  in  a  thick 
coat  and  waistcoat,  heavy  enough 
for  an  English  winter,  and  a  pair 
of  thick,  baggy  cord  -  breeches, 
with  long,  heavy -soled  Napoleon 
boots,  garnished  with  formidable 
long-necked  spurs.  A  bran-new 
cabbage- tree  hat  protected  his  head ; 
his  waist  was  confined  by  a  broad 


leathern  belt,  supporting  on  one 
side  a  revolver,  and  on  the  other  a 
large  butcher's  knife. 

It  was  a  matter  of  no  little  diffi- 
culty for  him  to  mount  his  steed, 
partly  from  his  cumbrous  attire  and 
the  huge  "swag"  which  lay  across 
the  seat,  as  well  as  from  the  un- 
pleasant way  in  which  the  newly- 
panelled  saddle  kept  slipping  over 
the  fat  round  back  of  his  mare 
whenever  his  weight  bore  on  the 
stirrup.  In  time,  by  dint  of  one 
man  holding  to  the  opposite  stirrup, 
another  keeping  back  the  swag,  a 
third  holding  the  bridle,  and  a 
fourth  pushing  him  behind,  Mr 
Boyle  gained  a  romantic  and  pictur- 
esque perch,  much  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, amidst  shouts  of  "  Stick  to 
her,  squatter  ! "  from  the  deeply-in- 
terested spectators,  whose  amusement 
was,  however,  soon  to  be  changed 
into  consternation;  for  when  they 
had  followed  the  cavalier  a  short 
distance  to  an  open  space,  it  enter- 
ed into  his  head  to  see  how  his 
mare  stood  fire  in  case  he  might  be 
placed  in  some  of  the  perils  which 
he  fancied  beset  his  journey.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  drew  his  trusty  and 
much-valued  "  double  action  "  out 
of  its  bright  new  pouch.  It  had 
been  loaded  with  much  attention 
that  morning,  and  aiming  at  a  stump, 
he  fired.  He  had  no  time  to  wit- 
ness the  effect  of  his  shot.  With  a 
bound  his  charger  flew  round,  and 
getting  amongst  the  small  crowd  of 
onlookers,  she  put  down  her  head, 
and  executed  in  a  circle  a  series  of 
remarkably  active  buck-jumps.  Her 
rider  could  not  fall  off.  He  sat 
there,  trussed  by  the  swag  in  front 
of  him,  desperation  in  his  face,  his 
long  spurs  jammed  well  into  the 
sides  of  the  mare,  his  hand  mechani- 
cally holding  the  pistol,  and  with 
each  succeeding  jump  involuntarily 
pulling  the  trigger,  causing  the  bul- 
lets to  fly  in  every  direction.  There 
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was  no  more  laughter  from  the 
audience.  With  an  impulse  they 
threw  themselves  on  the  ground, 
preferring  to  chance  being  tramp- 
led on  by  the  horse  to  being  sub- 
jected to  the  erratic  fire  of  the 
equestrian  acrobat.  On  the  cham- 


bers being  all  discharged,  the  mare 
ceased  bucking,  and  no  one  was 
more  astonished  than  the  rider  to 
find  himself  still  in  his  saddle. 
And  he  departed,  much  to  the  relief 
of  those  who  had  thus  stood,  or  lain 
down  to,  powder  for  the  first  time. 


IV. — A    START    UP-COUNTRY. 


An  evening  or  two  after  Boyle's 
departure  John  was  sitting  in  the 
veranda,  when  a  nondescript-look- 
ing vehicle,  drawn  by  two  horses 
tandem-fashion,  and  containing  a 
very  stout  woman  and  a  stockman- 
looking  man,  drove  up.  John  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  stout 
woman  at  dinner,  and  she  turned 
out  to  be  the  proprietress  of  a  hotel 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr  Cos- 
grove's  station.  When  she  heard 
John  was  going  there,  but  de- 
tained from  want  of  horses,  she 
kindly  informed  him  that  he  might 
ride  one  of  her  two  l)ack,  as  she 
intended  remaining  some  time  in 
town,  and  was  about  sending  back 
horses  and  man. 

Our  hero  gladly  accepted  the 
offer;  and  next  morning,  after  many 
preparations,  in  close  imitation  of 
his  friend  Boyle,  he  made  ready  to 
start.  His  guide  was  the  ostler  of 
the  hotel,  who,  being  from  home,  was 
consequently  on  the  spree.  He 
called  on  John  to  make  haste, 
sprang  on  his  own  horse,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  both  were  galloping 
out  of  the  town.  The  ostler  pro- 
ceeded in  the  most  correct  bush 
style.  Every  now  and  then  utter- 
ing a  wild  cry  and  dashing  his 
spurs  into  his  nag's  sides,  he  would 
fly  along  at  his  topmost  speed,  only 
to  pull  up  again  at  the  nearest  pub- 
lic-house, to  the  veranda  of  which 
his  horse's  bridle  was  hung  until 
he  had  imbibed  a  nobbier  or  two. 
John's  horse  seemed  rather  aston- 


ished not  to  find  his  rider  executing 
similar  war-cries,  but  he  neverthe- 
less tore  after  his  companion  with  a 
desperate  energy,  which  showed  the 
interest  he  took  in  the  proceeding, 
and  pulled  up  at  the  doors  of  the 
bush  inns  with  a  suddenness  which, 
but  for  the  swag  in  front  of  him, 
would  have  sent  poor  John,  who 
was  rather  aghast  at  this  desperate 
sort  of  travelling,  sprawling. 

They  reached  their  destination 
towards  evening  —  a  pretty,  quiet 
little  inn,  the  stout  motherly  land- 
lady of  which  conducted  our  friend 
to  a  neat  little  parlour,  and  gave 
him  a  quiet  supper,  after  which  he 
betook  himself  to  bed,  feeling,  after 
his  twenty-five-mile  ride,  as  if  every 
bone  in  his  body  was  broken. 

Next  day  the  travellers  proceeded 
in  a  much  more  orderly  manner; 
and  about  mid -day  a  man  was 
descried  coming  towards  them,  lead- 
ing a  horse.  This  proved  to  be 
one  of  Mr  Cosgrove's  men,  with 
horses  for  the  young  traveller. 

John  enjoyed  this  journey  through 
wild  woods  beyond  measure;  and 
when,  after  passing  through  many 
a  dark  ravine,  and  climbing  the 
green  slopes  of  the  great  ranges, 
they  gazed  on  the  distant  shining 
peaks  standing  out  against  the  blue 
sky,  while  all  around  rose  silently 
tall,  straight-stemmed  trees,  whose 
leaves  whispered  away  above  them 
at  an  immense  height,  the  first 
feeling  of  that  love  of  the  wild 
bush,  its  silent  calm,  and  its  elo- 
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quent  beauty,  began  to  dawn  on 
him.  His  spirit  welled  up  within 
him,  and  he  felt,  and  rejoiced  in, 
his  strength — he  revelled  in  the 
enjoyment  of  life.  An  unknown 
future  lay  before  him,  but  he  had 
no  care  as  to  what  that  future  was ; 
he  lived  in  the  present,  and  all  was 
new  and  fascinating. 

The  startled  kangaroo  flying 
through  the  forest  glade  —  the 
tarsh- voiced,  big-headed,  laughing 
jickass — the  bright-hued  paroquet 
— the  screeching  cockatoo — and  a 
hundred  other  forms  of  life — amazed 
and  delighted  him. 

How  picturesque  the  encamp- 
ment of  bullock-drays  looked  on 
the  roadside,  when,  the  day's  work 
being  completed,  the  bows  and 
yokes  were  taken  off  the  necks 
of  the  great  oxen,  and  varied-toned 
sonorous  bells  fastened  round  them 
instead,  and  the  jangling  crowd 
was  driven  by  a  man  on  horseback 
up  the  creek  to  some  well-known 
spot,  where  the  pasturage  was  par- 
ticularly good,  the  deep  knell  of  the 
stock-whip  reverberating  through 
the  forest  every  now  and  then ! 
How  pleasant  to  see  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  evening  meal,  the 
huge  fire  of  logs,  the  galvanised- tin 
bucket  full  of  tea,  the  smoking  dish 
of  beef  and  potatoes,  which,  together 
with  many  other  comforts  and  lux- 
uries, proved  that  the  Australian 
bullock-drivers  have  a  partiality  for 
good  living,  and  indulge  it !  At 
last  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  their 
day's  journey,  an  inn  similar  to  the 
one  they  spent  the  previous  night 
at ;  and  John's  romantic  imagina- 
tion  received  a  considerable  check, 
owing  to  the  exquisite  pain  which 
tin  alarming  abrasion  of  his  cuticle 
caused  him.  Indeed  he  almost 
leared  that  the  end  of  his  journey 
^ould  find  him  minus  the  greater 
portion  of  his  outer  man. 

He  slept  that  night  the  sleep  of 


the  wearied  "  new  chum,"  and  with 
his  companions  was  on  the  road 
next  morning  early  enough  to  come 
upon  a  camp  of  fat  cattle  travelling 
down  to  market. 

The  haze  of  the  night  had  scarce 
lifted  from  the  dank  grass  of  the 
wide  rolling  downs.  The  smoke  of 
the  camp-fire  rose  lazily  through  the 
mist-laden  atmosphere,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  road. 

A  mounted  horseman,  enveloped 
in  a  large  blanket  from  head  to 
foot,  emerged  from  the  fog,  and, 
as  if  out  of  the  earth,  there  rose 
up  slowly  and  deliberately  bullock 
after  bullock,  to  the  number  of 
forty  or  fifty,  and  took  their  way 
towards  town,  the  horseman  mov- 
ing quietly  after  them  in  a  zigzag 
manner. 

The  mist  clearing  off  soon  after, 
disclosed  a  second  horseman  at  the 
fire,  apparently  engaged  in  packing 
the  food  and  cooking-utensils  upon 
a  spare  horse,  his  own  grazing  beside 
him,  the  bridle  between  its  legs. 

The  scene  which  now  met  their 
eyes  was  one  of  the  greatest  beauty ; 
and  John  wondered  at  the  unsym- 
pathetic manner  with  which  his 
fellow-travellers  listened  to  his  rap- 
tured expressions  of  delight,  as  he 
viewed  the  vast  extent  of  undu- 
lating, richly-grassed  prairie,  lovely 
valleys  with  timber-crowned  ridges 
varying  the  beauty  of  the  whole, 
while  sharp  wooded  promontories 
here  and  there  ran  far  out  into  the 
wide  sea  of  plain,  ranges  of  blue 
mountains  forming  the  frame  of  this 
enchanting  picture. 

The  lowing  of  the  distant  herd 
fell  soothingly  upon  the  morning 
air  as,  grazing  slowly,  the  sated 
cattle  made  their  way  from  the 
open  country  to  the  shady  camps 
under  the  trees,  beside  the  cool 
waters  of  the  creek  which  flowed 
through  this  pleasant  land. 

As  they  proceeded  they  passed 
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camp  after  camp  of  bullock-drays, 
the  drivers  and  assistants  all  busy 
in  yoking  up  for  the  day.  This 
cannot  be  effected  without  much 
running  about,  shouting,  swearing, 
and  use  of  the  whip,  which  weapon 
the  practised  bullock- driver  wields 
with  the  most  severe  effect,  each 
lash  leaving  a  long  cut  on  the  hide 
of  the  devoted  beast,  who  cringes 
under  it.  As  bullock-drivers  are 
continually  breaking-in  young  cattle, 
there  is  a  constant  freshness  in  this 
work,  which  is  by  no  means  devoid 
of  danger,  many  of  the  young  bul- 
locks— and  indeed  some  of  the  older 
ones — being  of  uncertain  temper, 
and  prone,  when  opportunity  offers, 
to  charge  and  gore  any  unhappy 
wight  unable  to  get  out  of  their 
way. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  they  overtook 
bullock-drays  lurching  along  heavily 


in  the  ruts  of  the  road,  the  little  keg 
of  water  at  the  tail-board  swinging 
as  if  it  would  wrench  out  the  staple 
it  hung  by,  and  the  driver  appealing 
occasionally  to  some  bullock  or  other 
by  name,  following  up  his  admoni- 
tion by  a  sweeping  cut  of  his 
"  gully-raker,"  and  a  report  like  a 
musket-shot.  The  intelligence  dis- 
played by  the  leaders  and  polers 
was  very  great;  and  they  obeyed 
the  word  of  the  driver,  coming  to 
him,  or  moving  from  him,  with  the 
utmost  docility.  The  pace  they 
travelled  at  barely  exceeded  two 
miles  an  hour  \  and  the  mite  of  a 
small  boy  who  in  some  instances 
drove  the  spare  bullocks  behind, 
found  relief  from  ennui  in  address- 
ing imperious  words  of  command  to 
them,  couched  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage, with  as  big  a  voice  as  his 
small  lungs  could  produce. 


V. — ROADSIDE  SCENES — NIGHT  AT  A  STATION — ARRIVAL  AT  CAMBARANGA. 


The  travellers  proceeded  along 
the  road,  their  horses  walking  or 
jogging,  which  are  the  customary 
paces  when  journeying. 

They  encountered  and  overtook 
many  teams,  their  drivers  exchang- 
ing a  morning  salutation  and  a  few 
words  of  greeting  with  John's  two 
friends,  who  seemed  to  know,  or 
know  of,  everybody  they  met.  Oc- 
casionally a  horseman  or  two,  or 
a  pedestrian  carrying  his  worldly 
goods  rolled  up  in  his  blanket  and 
strapped  on  his  back,  a  billy  (that 
is,  a  round  tin  pitcher  with  a  lid) 
in  his  hand,  and  with  a  dog  or  two 
at  his  heels,  met  and  passed  them, 
exchanging  the  usual  "  good  morn- 
ing." 

These  men  all  seemed  to  go  with- 
out coats  or  waistcoats,  or  braces,  a 
waist-belt  confining  the  trousers  at 
the  girdle.  Indeed,  so  much  did 
this  seem  the  fashion,  that  partly 


induced  by  it,  and  partly  by  the 
heat,  John  soon  followed  suit,  and 
rolled  his  upper  clothing  in  the 
swag  in  front  of  him. 

Traces  of  favourite  camping-places 
met  their  eyes  at  every  water- course 
they  came  to.  Each  lagoon  or  water- 
hole  had  innumerable  round  spots 
of  grey  ashes,  with  a  few  black 
embers  lying  among  them,  all 
around  it.  Many  of  the  surrounding 
trees  were  cut  down  for  fuel ;  and 
great  numbers  of  empty  jam-pots, 
salmon,  lobster,  and  sardine  tins, 
broken  brandy -bottles,  perhaps  an 
old  boot  or  two,  and  part  of  a  rot- 
ten old  saddle,  lay  scattered  about. 
Soon  they  passed  a  head  -  station, 
as  the  homestead  and  main  build- 
ings of  a  station  are  invariably 
called.  It  belonged  to  a  very  rich 
squatter,  whose  name  was  a  power 
in  the  country,  and  was  beautifully 
situated.  The  houses  were  comfort- 
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ably  built  and  of  handsome  design. 
A  large  garden  adjoined  them ; 
creepers  covered  the  verandas  and 
outbuildings,  of  which  there  were 
many;  and  several  paddocks  of  great 
extent,  encircled  by  substantial  posts 
and  rail  fences,  surrounded  the 
whole.  They  shortly  afterwards 
crossed  a  small  running  creek  ;  and 
it  being  almost  mid-day,  a  halt  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
horses  a  spell  and  having  a  "  pot  of 
tea." 

Accordingly,  the  horses  were  un- 
saddled. They  were  then  taken 
clown  to  the  water  and  had  their 
backs  washed,  to  prevent  the  sweat 
hardening  under  the  saddle  and 
causing  sores ;  after  which  each  had 
a  pair  of  hobbles  fastened  round 
his  fore-fetlocks,  a  proceeding  which 
he  quite  seemed  to  expect ;  and 
they  hobbled  off  in  a  series  of 
short  jerks,  with  their  noses  to  the 
ground,  seeking  for  the  softest  spot 
in  the  vicinity.  This  was  no  sooner 
discovered  than  they  dropped  on 
their  knees,  and  thence  on  their 
sides,  testifying  their  satisfaction 
Ly  rolling  over  and  over  repeatedly. 
Then  springing  to  their  feet  and 
shaking  themselves  free  from  dust 
and  dirt,  they  set  to  work  to  crop 
the  grass.  John  was  so  much  in- 
terested in  observing  this  that  he 
forgot  his  own  duties.  However, 
Ids  friend  the  ostler  unstrapped  the 
cLuarts  and  filled  them  with  water, 
the  other  man  having  made  a  glo- 
rious fire  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
cuart-pots  were  now  put  on  to  boil, 
^wags  were  opened  and  food  pro- 
duced. John,  unused  to  the  ways 
of  the  bush,  and  feeling,  after  the 
£ood  breakfast,  as  if  he  never  would 
want  food  again,  had  neglected  to 
take  anything  with  him  for  lunch, 
end  now  looked  with  considerable 
dismay  at  his  own  bulky  but  at 
]  resent  useless  swag. 

"Ah,"  said  the  ostler,  "Iknow'd 


as  how  you  new  chums  never  thinks 
o'  nothing,  so  I  brought  enuff  for 
both  of  us." 

"  Look  out  there ! "  he  continued ; 
"quart-pot  corroborree,"  springing 
up  and  removing  with  one  hand 
from  the  fire  one  of  the  quart-pots, 
which  was  boiling  madly,  while 
with  the  other  he  dropped  in 
about  as  much  tea  as  he  could 
hold  between  his  fingers  and 
thumb.  Then  stirring  it  with  a 
straw,  he  set  it  aside  to  draw. 
The  other  quart-pot  was  served  in 
a  similar  way;  but  John's,  although 
in  a  hotter  spot,  showed  no  signs 
of  boiling.  In  vain  he  applied 
more  fuel,  the  fire  seemed  to  have 
no  effect. 

"It's  no  use,"  said  his  friends; 
"them  new  quarts  takes  a  month 
o'  Sundays  to  bile.  Ye  see,  ours 
has  been  used  many  a  day,  and 
they're  battered  and  black,  and 
takes  kindly  to  it ;  but  them  new 
ones  don't  like  it,  somehow." 

And  so  it  was,  for  they  had 
almost  finished  their  meal  before 
the  new  quart  "  corroborreed,"  as 
the  stockman  phrased  it.  It  came  in 
handy,  however,  with  the  after- 
dinner  pipe  which  both  the  men 
indulged  in. 

Horses  were  now  caught  and 
saddled,  swags  were  strapped  on, 
and  they  travelled  onwards  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  morning. 
They  had  not  gone  very  far  when 
the  little  bull -terrier  pup  which 
John  had  brought  with  him  from 
home,  and  which  was  growing  rap- 
idly into  a  very  handsome  young 
dog,  made  a  rush  at  something  in 
the  grass,  and  shook  it  violently. 

"What  is  it?"  shouted  John, 
greatly  excited. 

"  Snake,"  returned  both  the  men 
in  a  breath. 

"  Oh,  my  dog,  he  will  be  bitten !" 
cried  poor  John;  and  throwing  him- 
self off  his  horse  he  seized  a  bul- 
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lock's  shin-bone  which  happened  to 
be  lying  handy.  He  struck  the 
snake  (a  long,  lithe,  flat -headed 
black  one)  such  a  blow  on  the 
head  as  to  deprive  it  of  power. 
Bully  rushed  in  again  before  John 
•could  prevent  him,  and  crushed  its 
head  between  his  jaws. 

"  Do  you  think  he's  hurt,"  asked 
John,  anxiously. 

"Well,  if  he  aint,  it  won't  be 
long  before  he  will  be,"  said  the 
ostler;  "  but,  Lord,  you  never  knows 
when  a  beast  gets  bitten.  Just 
the  other  day  I  was  a-ridin'  along, 
and  I  notices  a  snake — the  same 
kind  as  that  un — under  my  horse's 
feet,  and  I  thought  I  felt  her  give  a 
bit  of  a  kick  with  her  off  hind-foot, 
but  I  wasn't  sure  like.  Howsom- 
ever,  she  went  along  picking  up 
a  mouthful  of  grass  now  an'  ag'in 
quite  lively  like,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  she  stopped  and  trembled, 
then  she  lay  down,  and  she  died  in 
half  an  hour  in  mortial  pain." 

"Ay,  sometimes  they  dies  in 
five  minutes,"  said  the  other.  "  I 
think  it  all  depends  on  whether 
their  blood  is  hot  or  not.  If  so  be 
as  they  are  warm,  the  pison  tells 
very  quick ;  and  I  think  that  'ere 
dog  is  agoin'  to  croak." 

John's  distress  was  very  great  at 
seeing  his  faithful  little  companion 
move  about  uneasily,  lie  down,  get 
up,  whine,  lick  his  hand,  then  look 
up  in  his  face  as  if  mutely  asking 
help.  Once  or  twice  he  returned  to 
the  dead  snake  and  shook  it,  and 
John  hoped  that  they  were  mistaken 
in  the  symptoms.  But  it  was  not 
so  :  poor  Bully  shivered,  drew  up 
his  limbs,  became  rigid,  recovered, 
whined  again,  kept  licking  his 
master's  hand,  and  at  last  died  in 
great  agony. 

It  was  with  a  sore  heart  that 
John  mounted  his  horse  to  con- 
tinue his  journey.  The  dog  had 
proved  a  loving  companion,  and 


was  growing  very  dear  to  him; 
besides  which,  he  was  very  val- 
uable on  account  of  his  pure  breed, 
and  was  generally  admired. 

That  evening  they  reached  the 
hotel  to  which  the  ostler  was 
bound ;  and  after  spending  tfre 
night  there,  they  bade  him  fare- 
well next  morning,  the  man  refus- 
ing to  take  the  gratuity  which 
John  offered  him. 

A  similar  day's  travelling  through 
forest  -  country  brought  them  at 
night  to  a  station  called  Coora- 
nilla.  They  had  struck  off  from 
the  main  highway  early  in  the 
morning,  and  had  passed  over 
many  miles  without  meeting  a 
single  traveller.  Part  of  the  dis- 
tance lay  over  poor  country,  cov- 
ered with  ti-tree,  box,  and  iron- 
bark  saplings,  with  here  and  there 
heavy  timber  growing  on  sour- 
looking  ridges.  Lignum -vitae  and 
bastard  -  myall  bushes  were  very 
common ;  while  huge,  dense  scrubs, 
composed  chiefly  of  bugalow-trees 
and  undergrowth,  lined  the  road  in 
many  places.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  these  scrubs  the  game  was 
especially  plentiful ;  and  kangaroos, 
paddy-melons,  wallabies,  and  kan- 
garoo-rats crossed  the  road  contin- 
ually. Sometimes  an  iguana,  dis- 
turbed from  his  siesta,  would  hurry 
quickly  to  a  tree  at  some  distance 
off,  which  he  would  ascend  carefully 
on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on 
which  his  enemy  appeared.  Just 
before  reaching  the  station  the 
country  improved. 

In  accordance  with  his  mentor's 
advice,  John  rode  up  to  the  main 
building  of  the  station,  hung  his 
horse's  bridle  to  the  fence,  and 
walked  to  the  house. 

A  lady  came  out  to  meet  him; 
and  John,  mentioning  his  name 
and  destination,  requested  hospi- 
tality for  the  night.  He  was  most 
kindly  received.  The  lady,  who  was 
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the  wife  of  the  owner  of  the  sta- 
tion, calling  to  a  young  hlack  hoy 
to  hring  water  for  the  horse's  hack, 
showed  John  the  entrance  to  the 
piddock,  into  which  he  turned  his 
horse.  She  then  "brought  him  in- 
side, and  asking  if  the  man  who 
accompanied  him  had  gone  down 
to  the  travellers'  hut  (a  "building 
especially  destined  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  labouring  classes), 
she  ushered  him  into  a  neat  little 
h3droom.  Soon  afterwards  the 
c'.atter  of  horses'  hoofs  announced 
the  arrival  of  her  husband — a  big, 
bronzed  man,  with  a  fair  beard 
and  a  bright  laughing  eye.  He 
welcomed  John  in  the  most  hearty 
manner;  and  before  many  minutes 
had  elapsed,  the  young  emigrant 
found  himself  talking,  laughing, 
a  ad  relating  adventures  to  his  new 
friends  as  if  he  had  known  them 
all  his  life. 

Dinner  over,  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing was  spent  on  the  veranda 
in  pleasant  conversation.  His  en- 
tertainers earnestly  pressed  their 
guest  to  rest  the  next  day;  but 
John,  who  was  anxious  to  get  to 
the  end  of  his  journey,  declined. 
"  Well,"  said  the  kindly  squatter, 
"  '  Welcome  the  coming,  speed 
tlie  parting  guest'  is  the  rule  of 
tlie  bush,  you  know.  Breakfast 
will  be  on  the  table  at  six  to- 
morrow morning,  and  the  horses 
i:i  the  yard  ready  for  you.  Good- 
night." ' 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast, 
and  bidding  farewell  to  the  kind 
owners  of  Cooranilla,  the  horse- 
men proceeded  to  complete  their 
lust  day's  travel.  The  roads  were 
almost  as  deserted  as  on  the 
preceding  day.  They  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  passed  a  footman 
coming  or  going,  or  a  tilted  cart 
drawn  by  a  couple  of  horses,  and 
occupied  by  the  driver's  wife, 
children,  and  household  goods. 

VOL.  CXXVI. — NO.  DCCLXX. 


Towards  the  middle  of  the  day 
they  came  upon  cheerful  -  looking 
iron  -  bark  ridges  ;  while  on  the 
ri^ht,  green  apple-tree  flats  bor- 
dered on  a  well -watered  creek, 
along  whose  banks  numbers  of 
sleek,  quiet,  well  -  bred  -  looking 
cattle  grazed.  Occasionally  they 
passed  through  a  "mob"  standing  on 
"the  roadside,  and  John  was  greatly 
amused  at  seeing  some  of  the  young 
calves  and  steers  advancing  boldly 
to  them  with  many  airs  of  assumed 
anger,  tearing  up  the  ground  with 
their  fore -feet,  and  shaking  their 
heads — only  to  scamper  away,  kick- 
ing their  heels  in  the  air,  on  a  move- 
ment being  made  towards  them. 
This,  his  companion  informed  him, 
was  a  part  of  Mr  Fitzgerald's  run 
— Un-gah  run;  and  pointed  out, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  cattle 
had  all,  even  to  the  smallest,  the 
letters  FGD  burnt  into  the  skin  of 
the  near -side  rump.  They  were 
also  all  marked  with  a  peculiar  slit 
in  the  off  ear, — it  being  customary, 
and  indeed  compulsory,  as  regarded 
protection  of  property,  for  owners 
to  brand  and  mark  all  their  stock  in 
a  similar  manner. 

After  some  miles  they  came  to 
barer-looking  country.  The  grass 
did  not  seem  so  green,  and  was  fed 
down  much  shorter,  and  innumer- 
able little  paths  ran  leading  in  the 
same  directions.  Towards  evening 
they  overtook  a  flock  of  sheep, 
greatly  scattered,  and  slowly  feed- 
ing towards  a  small  hut  which, 
with  two  large  yards,  occupied  a 
rising  ground  about  half  a  mile 
away. 

The  sheep  seemed  to  have  had 
plenty  to  eat  during  the  day,  for 
their  sides  were  very  much  dis- 
tended, and  they  moved  slowly 
and  steadily.  The  shepherd  had 
left  them  to  find  their  way  home 
themselves,  and  had  gathered  a 
few  sticks  to  make  up  his  even- 
SB 
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ing  fire,  when,  hearing  the  horses' 
feet,  the  two  black-and-tan  collies 
which  followed  at  his  heels  turn- 
ed and  barked,  causing  the  sheep 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood 
to  rush  suddenly  and  look  round, 
and  the  shepherd  to  set  down 
his  load  and  wait  for  them. 

"Holloa,  Tom!"  he  shouted  to 
John's  guide;  "got  back  again1? 
How  are  things  looking  down  in 

Limestone?"* 

Tom  gave  a  short  description  of 
what  was  going  on,  and  the  people 
he  saw  there,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  country  generally — all  of  which 
was  listened  to  with  much  inter- 
est by  the  shepherd.  They  now 
pushed  on  at  a  faster  pace,  and  the 
horses  themselves  seemed  anxious 
to  get  over  the  ground.  It  was 
dark  when  they  arrived  at  Cam- 
baranga,  as  Mr  Cosgrove's  station 
was  called.  The  night  hung  heavily 
on  the  dark  forests  which  shaded 
each  side  of  the  road,  but  above, 


the  heaven  was  unclouded  and 
bright  with  stars.  At  last  they 
saw  a  twinkling  light  in  the  dis- 
tance. As  they  approach  nearer, 
a  dog,  hearing  the  tread  of  hoofs, 
barked  sharply,  causing  numerous 
others  to  take  up  the  chorus.  The 
dogs  then  made  a  rush  in  concert 
(yelping  all  the  time)  to  meet  the 
new-comers ;  and  satisfied  on  hear- 
ing the  well-known  voice  of  the 
stockman,  they  joyfully  bring  up 
the  rear. 

John  and  his  companion  now 
arrive  at  the  little  paling  -  fence 
which  encloses  the  main  buildings. 
Two  or  three  men  come  out  and 
shake  him  by  the  hand  and  ask  a 
few  questions.  The  stockman  gives 
a  short  account  of  his  proceedings  ; 
the  unsaddled  horses  are  turned 
out  free  into  the  bush  to  find  their 
favourite  haunts,  and  recruit  after 
the  journey ;  and  John  is  brought 
through  a  veranda,  thickly  covered 
with  creepers,  inside  the  house. 


*  The  name  Ipswich  bore  before  it  received  its  present  appellation.  It  is  common 
for  the  older  hands  to  retain  the  use  of  the  name  to  which  they  were  first  accustomed. 
Many  of  the  Queensland  towns  have  these  double  names.  For  instance,  Trowoomba 
was  called  the  Swamp  ;  Drayton,  the  Springs  ;  Dalby,  Myallcreek  ;  Roma,  the 
Bungill,  &c.,  &c. 
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fear  that  the  general  com- 
plaints of  embarrassment  will  wak- 
en melancholy  echoes  in  many  a 
heart  this  winter;  though  embarrass- 
ment itself,  or,  as  it  may  be  more 
familiarly  rendered,  being  "hard 
up,"  may  mean  so  much  or  so 
little.  It  may  mean  the  retrench- 
ing on  gloves  and  cigars,  if  you 
are  conscientious  and  reasonably 
prudent  ;  or  changing  your  trades- 
men and  practising  on  their  con- 
fidence, if  you  are  unscrupulous  and 
indifferent  to  the  morrow.  Or  it 
may  imply  something  even  more 
pitiful  than  a  bare  cupboard  and 
a  tireless  hearth :  the  crouching  in 
the  streets,  houseless  and  homeless  ; 
the  huddling  in  the  shivering  crowd 
at  the  doors  of  the  workhouse,  when 
the  icy  drift  is  soaking  through  the 
flimsy  rags,  when  the  very  blood  in 
the  veins  seems  to"be  freezing  with 
the  pipes  and  the  cisterns  in  an 
intensity  of  frost  that  is  splitting 
the  paving  -  stones.  You  may  be 
very  hard  up  after  a  bad  year  on 
the  turf — and  unfavourable  seasons 
to  gentlemen  who  go  upon  the  turf 
as  amateurs  come  even  more  fre- 
quently than  to  the  grumbling  far- 
mers— when  you  have  to  retrench 
by  putting  down  a  hunter  or  two,  or 
even  parting  with  your  cover  hack, 
and  possibly  by  hunting  by  rail  from 
town  in  the  home  counties,  in  place 
of  planting  a  stud  in  some  centre  in 
the  shires.  Or  a  man  may  be  hard 
up  when  he  has  lost  his  place  in  the 
City,  and  finds  that  the  market  for 
clerks  is  over-glutted ;  when  the 
landlord  is  pressing  for  rent  and 
the  collector  clamouring  for  taxes  ; 
when  the  children  are  crying  with 
cold  and  hunger,  and  the  baker  and 
butcher  call  more  punctually  than 
ever,  though  they  produce  bills  out 
of  their  baskets  in  place  of  bread 


and  meat.  Instances  of  the  kind 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
and  we  may  be  very  sure  that  all 
the  sufferers  are  exceedingly  sorry 
for  themselves.  Yet  some  of  the 
cases,  regarded  dispassionately,  are 
unquestionably,  harder  than  others, 
and  we  should  be  inclined  to 
draw  the  line  of  division  where 
there  is  clearly  room  for  reforms 
and  retrenchment.  The  man  who 
is  poor,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word,  who  has  neither  friend 
nor  connection  with  spare  cash  or 
credit,  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
driven  to  the  wall, — though,  to  be 
sure,  he  has  always  the  workhouse 
to  fall  back  upon.  The  impover- 
ished aristocrat  should  be  able  to 
set  himself  straight  by  some  sac- 
rifice of  luxuries  which  are  super- 
fluous if  not  ostentatious — and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  he  has  friends 
who  will  back  him  in  one  shape  or 
another.  But  he  might  very  likely 
tell  you,  with  a  pathos  that  has 
touched  himself  profoundly,  that 
habit  becomes  second  nature;  that 
those  apparent  superfluities  he  is 
compelled  to  resign  have  really 
grown  essential  to  his  endurance  of 
existence ;  and  that  the  more  deli- 
cate organisations  have  finer  suscep- 
tibilities, just  as  "six  months  on 
the  mill "  comes  infinitely  harder  on 
the  defaulting  bank  director  than 
on  the  case-hardened  tramp.  And 
though  in  the  excess  of  his  self-com- 
passion he  may  push  that  argument 
too  far,  there  is  no  disputing  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  it. 

The  "deserving  poor"  who  are 
absolutely  destitute  are  always  with 
us  in  the  most  prosperous  times; 
and  with  shortening  days  and  a 
sinking  thermometer,  the  papers  are 
filled  with  appeals  to  the  benevolent. 
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But  this  winter,  unfortunately,  we 
are  sure  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  the 
"deserving  rich"  who  are  either 
impoverished  or  tending  to  poverty. 
The  men  who  launched  out  in  com- 
merce or  industrial  enterprise  were 
always  understood  to  be  within  reach 
of  a  possible  catastrophe.  There 
were  houses  like  "Rothschilds"  and 
"  Barings  "  that  seem  to  have  struck 
their  foundations  down  into  the  rock, 
and  whose  signatures  were  sugges- 
tive of  inexhaustible  resources.  But 
as  a  rule,  the  great  body  even  of  our 
"merchant  princes"  were  presumed 
to  run  the  hazards  of  their  games 
of  speculation.  Slack  times  might 
blow  out  their  blast  furnaces;  strikes 
might  cripple  the  output  of  their 
coal  -  mines ;  wars  and  blockades 
might  starve  their  cotton-mills ;  or, 
if  they  had  embarked  in  the  risky 
business  of  finance,  a  "crisis"  in 
the  City  might  probably  prove  de- 
structive. You  were  sorry  of  course, 
but  scarcely  surprised,  when  Croesus, 
who  last  week  had  been  entertain- 
ing you  sumptuously  in  his  galleries 
adorned  by  the  greatest  modern 
masters,  from  the  buffets  that  were 
groaning  under  richly-chased  plate, 
abruptly  filed  his  declaration  of  in- 
solvency, and  issued  circulars  to  his 
creditors  through  his  solicitor.  The 
failure  of  Croesus  cost  some  people 
a  million  or  so  ;  and  for  himself,  he 
withdrew  on  his  wife's  settlements 
to  a  more  modest  residence,  to  de- 
vise the  means  of  retrieving  his  shat- 
tered fortunes.  Somebody  suffered, 
but  the  losses  were  "  in  the  family," 
— that  is  to  say,  in  trading  circles  or 
the  City.  Any  one  who  has  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  one  of  those 
meetings  of  commercial  creditors, 
must  have  remarked  how  charit- 
ably scandalous  disclosures  are  re- 
ceived, and  how  lightly  losses  ap- 
pear to  be  regarded.  Vexatious 
they  are,  of  course ;  but  "  write 
them  off  for  what  they  may  fetch, 
and  go  on  again,"  is  the  maxim  of 


busy  men.  Even  when  the  City 
is  in  panic,  and  disasters  of  the 
kind  are  common,  the  mischief  and 
its  consequences  are  more  or  less 
centralised.  People  may  quietly 
reduce  their  expenditure — give  up 
the  brougham,  dismiss  the  butler, 
or  change  the  showy  footman  for  a 
"  buttons."  There  is  a  droop  in  the 
rents  of  suburban  villas,  and  some 
''princely  ornamental  properties" 
are  on  the  markets,  while  a  good 
many  small  employes  are  thrown  out 
of  work :  there  is  a  sharp  rise  in  the 
metropolitan  poor-rates,  and  not  a 
few  petty  tradesmen  are  pauperised. 
Yet  things  work  round  with  time 
and  patience,  and  the  general  public 
knows  little  beyond  what  it  reads 
in  the  newspapers.  The  working 
classes  in  great  towns  and  the  in- 
dustrial districts  are  familiarised  with 
the  possibility  of  times  of  distresp, 
and  have  always  hope  to  keep  up 
their  spirits.  Wages  must  be  paid 
again,  sooner  or  later  —  for  few 
communities,  like  the  ribbon-weav- 
ers of  Coventry,  get  their  living  by 
the  ephemeral  caprices  of  fashion ; 
while  industrial  capitalists  of  all 
classes  seem  to  outsiders  to  have  a 
marvellous  aptitude  for  somehow 
landing  upon  their  legs, — and  if 
some  of  them  are  occasionally  smash- 
ed irretrievably,  they  are  scarcely 
missed  or  regretted,  except  by  their 
next  -  door  neighbours.  Jones — 
who  has  increased  his  means  by 
industry  or  enterprise,  and  mi- 
grated southwards,  in  the  stages 
of  his  prosperity,  from  Brixton  to 
Sydenham,  and  from  Sydenham  to 
Reigate — should  be  able,  when  the 
severity  of  the  shock  is  over,  to 
reconcile  himself  to  returning  to 
the  habits  of  his  younger  days  ; 
while  his  sons,  having  no  social 
position,  should  be  ready  to  begin 
life  as  their  father  did,  and  betake 
themselves  to  anything  for  an 
honest  livelihood.  And  although 
Jones  may  have  been  a  consider- 
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able  employer  of  labour,  and  have 
made  a  generous  use  of  his  well- 
earned  wealth,  yet  his  collapse  will 
be  sensibly  softened  even  to  those 
it  directly  affects.  His  clerks  and 
workpeople  will  seek  situations 
elsewhere,  —  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
with  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining 
them ;  while  the  items  of  his  sub- 
scriptions to  charitable  objects  will 
scarcely  be  missed  from  the  metro- 
politan aggregate.  England  must 
always  do  a  "  big  stroke  of  trade," 
so  long  as  she  keeps  her  invigo- 
rating climate  and  her  colonies ; 
and  her  commercial  classes  will  be 
wealthy  and  prosperous,  whatever 
may  happen  to  unlucky  individuals. 
City  houses  will  be  in  embarrass- 
ments and  come  to  grief  from  time 
to  time,  but  it  is  a  new  thing  to 
look  on  at  the  spread  of  destitu- 
tion in  our  country  parishes.  Till 
the  other  day  the  typical  English 
squire  was  generally  regarded  as 
the  most  enviable  of  mortals.  His 
easy  income  was  as  safe  as  if  it 
came  from  consols,  and  the  landed 
capital  it  was  derived  from  was 
even  less  subject  to  fluctuation 
than  funded  property.  Any  changes 
in  the  value  of  laud  were  almost 
invariably  for  the  better  ;  judicious 
outlay  on  improvements  was  sure 
to  yield  satisfactory  interest ;  there 
was  brisk  competition  for  farms 
when  they  happened  to  come  into 
the  market ;  and  if  the  proprietor 
chose  to  turn  his  estates  into  cash,  he 
could  safely  count  on  a  satisfactory 
bargain.  But  that  was  what  few 
people  cared  to  do,  when  they  had 
tasted  the  sweets  of  ownership. 
There  was  a  sense  of  luxury  in 
being  pleasantly  independent  alike 
of  foreign  complications  and  domes- 
tic convulsions.  When  the  Sultan 
was  repudiating  and  the  Khedive 
talking  of  compromises;  when  "Rus- 
sians "  were  sinking  on  rumours  of 
war;  and  "  Italians  "  being  weighted 
by  an  Italia  irredenta;  when  banks 


were  breaking  and  finance  com- 
panies in  collapse  ;  when  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Stock  Exchange  were 
in  a  fever -fit  of  agitation,  and 
the  evening  papers  coming  out  in 
continual  new  editions, — the  coun- 
try gentlemen  could  wait  for  the 
journal  of  the  day  before,  with  the 
mild  interest  one  takes  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  neighbour ;  and  the 
morning-rooms  of  the  Carlton  and 
Brooks's  preserved  their  serenity 
unimpaired.  Then  beyond  the 
sense  of  security  for  the  morrow, 
there  was  the  position  and  the  local 
influence.  A  man  who  was  settled 
on  his  family  acres  was  generally 
on  excellent  terms  with  his  depen- 
dants. Many  of  his  farmers  were 
very  old  friends,  and  the  fathers  of 
some  of  them  had  been  in  their  hold- 
ings for  generations.  He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  shooting  over  their 
fields  since  he  had  first  carried  a 
single  barrel;  he  supplied  their 
"good  ladies"  from  time  to  time  with 
hares  and  rabbits,  and  always  sent 
them  a  pheasant  or  two  after  a  big 
day's  shooting.  He  would  pull  up 
his  cob  in  the  lane  for  a  chat,  or 
exchange  cheery  greetings  right  and 
left  in  the  hunting-field.  He  made 
a  kind  of  patriarchal  gathering  of 
the  half-yearly- rent  dinner,  and 
would  sometimes  lunch  at  the  far- 
mer's ordinary  in  the  market-town. 
And  in  the  olden  time,  before 
free  -  thinking  in  politics  gained 
ground,  and  over- preserving  game- 
salesmen  had  bred  bad  blood,  the 
landlord  and  the  body  of  his 
tenantry  for  the  most  part  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  at  election  time. 
Whether  he  were  Whig  or  Tory, 
they  knew  him  for  their  natural 
ally,  and  would  trust  him  with 
their  interests  and  the  honour  of 
the  county.  They  rallied  to  him 
en  masse  in  the  memorable  con- 
tests, which  were  fought  out  with 
a  fabulous  expenditure  of  money, 
whether  he  stood  for  the  shire  him- 
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self,  or  went  up  with  a  friend  to 
the  polling  -  booths.  And  the 
labourers  too,  when  they  used  to 
take  to  service  as  a  life-tenancy, 
had  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  occu- 
pants of  the  great  house,  who  did 
them  many  a  good  turn  in  sickness 
or  trouble.  The  landlord  was  not 
"hard  up,"  or  was  not  supposed  to 
be  so.  He  seldom  cared  to  drive 
hard  bargains  with  his  tenants,  or 
to  look  too  closely  to  the  outgoings 
from  his  kitchen.  If  he  had  sown 
wild  oats  in  his  youth,  of  course  he 
had  to  reap  them ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he 
settled  down  on  his  estate  before 
he  had  done  himself  serious  harm. 
The  county  knew  who  he  was,  and 
could  make  a  shrewd  guess  at  his 
income.  He  had  no  occasion  to 
make  a  show  to  assert  himself. 
Though  his  solid  old  furniture  had 
seen  wear  and  tear — though  the 
Turkey  carpet  in  his  dining-room 
had  faded  out  of  recognition  under 
the  feet  of  a  couple  of  generations 
of  guests,  and  the  family  chariot 
had  gone  long  out  of  fashion — he 
was  still  the  superior  of  the  new- 
come  millionaire,  who  envied  these 
evidences  of  antiquity  that  he 
affected  to  despise. 

We  hardly  know  how  far  we 
should  be  inclined  to  go  back  in 
fixing  upon  the  easiest  days  of  the 
landed  interest.  The  Squire  West- 
erns, like  the  Sir  Hildebrand  Os- 
baldistones  of  some  half  a  century 
before,  had  surely  as  few  cares  as 
most  people.  They  appear  to  have 
been  invariably  blessed  with  most 
vigorous  constitutions,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  roughness  of  their  up- 
bringing insured  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  The  impunity  with  which 
they  drenched  their  brains  in  strong 
liquors  seems  to  be  a  practical  refu- 
tation of  the  teachings  of  Mr  John 
B.  Gough  and  the  water-nourished 
eloquence  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson. 
To  be  sure,  they  corrected  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  table  by  a  super- 


abundance of  healthful  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  They  took  time  by 
the  forelock,  seating  themselves  at 
the  dinner-table  in  the  early  after- 
noon ;  and  if  they  were  carried  to 
bed  by  times,  they  were  up  again 
with  the  lark,  and  in  the  saddle. 
We  do  not  hear  of  their  doing 
much  in  the  way  of  shooting, 
though  Tom  Jones  was  hauled 
over  the  coals  on  the  memorable 
occasion  of  his  poaching  the  part- 
ridge. But  many  a  country  gentle- 
man kept  his  own  pack  of  hounds ; 
and  hunting  was  really  hunting  in 
those  days.  They  were  not  par- 
ticular whether  they  followed  hare 
or  fox ;  but  hounds  that  were 
stanch,  though  slow,  carefully 
puzzled  out  the  scent,  and  the 
master  stuck  close  to  his  scratch 
pack  in  a  heavy  and  cramped 
country.  He  came  home  with 
tremendous  appetite  to  a  board 
groaning  with  plenty,  served  by 
a  troop  of  clumsy  clodhoppers  in 
livery.  What  strikes  us,  looking 
back  on  these  rough  -  and  -  ready 
times,  is  the  length  that  a  very 
moderate  rental  was  made  to  go, 
by  a  comparatively  small  expendi- 
ture of  ready  money.  The  ordinary 
country  gentleman  lived  contentedly 
on  his  estate;  and  even  when  his 
home  was  in  the  Midlands  or  the 
south-eastern  counties,  a  journey  to 
London  was  an  event.  Then  he  lay 
in  inns,  where  the  larders  were  so 
bare,  and  the  accommodation  was 
so  rude,  that  the  most  unconscion- 
able bills  could  hardly  have  been 
large.  Even  Squire  Western,  with 
nothing  more  than  a  good  estate, 
when  he  went  off  with  his  chaplain 
in  pursuit  of  his  daughter,  was  at- 
tended by  a  troop  of  mounted  re- 
tainers. Servants,  receiving  next 
to  nothing  in  money  wages,  were 
satisfied  with  their  livery  suits  and 
the  run  of  their  teeth.  At  home, 
the  profuse  housekeeping  of  the 
squire  was  provided  almost  entire- 
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ly  from  his  own  estate.  The  beef, 
mutton,  and  poultry  came  from  the 
farm ;  the  game  from  the  covers 
and  fields ;  the  fish  from  the  ponds 
and  streams.  He  brewed  his  barrels 
of  ale  by  the  score,  and  baked  his 
own  batches  of  ponderous  household 
loaves.  He  could  keep  a  clergyman 
for  state,  and  by  way  of  company, 
on  the  wages  of  an  under-housemaid 
nowadays.  We  fancy  that  his  most 
serious  disbursements  were  to  his 
wine  merchant  and  to  his  tailor; 
for  men  of  station  really  dressed  in 
those  days,  and  the  coats  on  the 
bench  at  quarter  sessions  glistened 
with  silver  lace  and  embroidery. 
Horse-flesh  cost  something,  but 
horses  were  cheap ;  and  when  bone 
was  more  considered  than  blood,  for 
the  lumbering  family-coaches  as  well 
as  for  the  hunting-field,  the  country 
gentleman  often  bred  his  own. 

The  Squire  Westerns,  with  their 
good  estates,  would  have  scorned  to 
look  to  cheese-parings.  Eut  men  on 
the  most  modest  incomes  could  do 
wonders  ;  and  nothing  illustrates 
that  more  forcibly  than  the  story 
of  Mr  Peregrine  Langton,  told  in  a 
note  to  Boswell's  '  Johnson.'  "  The 
circumstances  of  Mr  Peregrine  Lang- 
ton  were  these  :  He  had  an  annuity 
for  life  of  £200  per  annum.  He 
resided  in  a  village  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  rent  of  his  house,  with  two  or 
three  small  fields,  was  £28.  The 
county  he  lived  in  was  not  more 
than  moderately  cheap.  His  family 
consisted  of  a  sister — who  paid  him 
£18  annually  for  her  board — and  a 
niece.  The  servants  were  two  maids, 
and  two  men  in  livery.  His  common 
way  of  living  at  his  table  was  three 
or  four  dishes.  The  appurtenances 
to  his  table  were  neat  and  hand- 
some. He  frequently  entertained 
company  at  dinner,  and  then  his 
table  was  well  served  with  as  many 
dishes  as  were  usual  at  the  tables 
of  the  other  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. His  own  appearance,  as 


to  clothes,  was  genteelly  neat  and 
plain.  He  had  always  a  post-chaise, 
and  kept  three  horses."  And  so 
on.  For  we  are  further  told  that 
Mr  Langton  made  considerable 
savings,  while  spending  a  tenth 
of  his  small  income  in  charity. 
Imagine  what  so  good  a  manager 
might  have  done  in  a  country  that 
was  something  more  than  merely 
*'  moderately  cheap."  If  a  man  in 
Lincolnshire  could  live  in  such 
style  on  £200,  in  Cumberland  or 
Cornwall  he  might  have  kept  the 
state  of  a  petty  prince  on  £2000, 
which  was  very  nearly  the  rental 
of  Squire  Western.  Of  course  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  "  Farmer 
George,"  had  fewer  claims  on  them 
than  at  present,  and  fewer  extra- 
vagant tastes.  Macadam  had  not 
invented  the  art  of  road -making, 
and  they  had  not  to  contribute 
heavily  for  road  -  rates.  When 
winter  and  the  weather  had  made 
communication  impossible  for 
wheeled  vehicles,  they  laid  the 
coach  up  for  the  season,  resigned 
themselves  to  a  quieter  life  than 
usual,  and  only  went  out  in  jack- 
boots on  horseback,  having  their 
ladies  occasionally  behind  them  on 
pillions.  They  did  not  dream  of 
ornamental  gardening  • —  landscape 
or  otherwise — till  after  some  trav- 
elled grand  seigneurs  had  set  the 
modern  fashion,  imitating  his  Ma- 
jesty at  Kew  or  Windsor,  or  the 
Scotch  premier  at  Luton  Hoo. 
They  had  no  notion  of  furrow- 
draining,  and  the  rushes  grew  in 
rank  luxuriance  on  the  lower  lands, 
which  may  partly  account  for  the 
abundance  of  hares  and  the  excel- 
lent sport  to  be  had  with  the 
harriers.  They  spent  nothing  on 
model  farming  and  sanitary  cottage 
arrangements;  but  then  the  cot- 
tagers and  farmers  lived  like  their 
fathers  before  them,  who  had  taken 
things  as  they  found  them,  with 
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the  fatalism  of  Turks.  They 
possessed  no  books  except  a  few 
well-selected  volumes  on  justice- 
law,  farriery,  and  divinity ;  and, 
with  the  packs  of  cards,  which  were 
thumbed  till  they  fell  to  pieces, 
the  backgammon  -  board  did  duty 
for  the  more  costly  billiard -table. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  they  let 
the  intellectual  faculties  lie  fallow, 
that  they  had  never  occasion  for  the 
services  of  the  consulting  physician 
— an  inestimable  saving,  more  in- 
directly than  directly.  Acute  dis- 
eases were  treated  tant  Men  que  mal 
by  the  country  doctor,  whose  fee 
was  a  mere  trifle  eked  out  by  invi- 
tations to  dinner  or  supper;  and 
chronic  diseases,  if  they  existed, 
were  left  to  cure  themselves.  The 
elderly  housekeeper,  or  some  dame 
in  a  neighbouring  cottage,  was  sure 
to  be  a  mistress  in  the  use  of 
simples,  warranted  sovereign  for 
everything  save  broken  bones. 
When  Madam  was  confined,  it 
was  quite  on  the  cards  that  she 
contented  herself  with  the  services 
of  a  sage  femme  from  the  village. 
Possibly,  if  she  were  within  a 
couple  of  days'  drive  of  a  watering- 
place,  she  might  complain  periodi- 
cally of  "vapours" — the  precursors, 
as  we  fancy,  of  our  modern  nerves — 
when  a  visit  would  be  prescribed 
to  "the  Bath"  or  "the  Wells." 
But  there  was  none  of  that  autum- 
nal hurrying  up  to  town  to  invite 
a  peremptory  order  for  wintering 
abroad,  anywhere  between  Cannes 
and  Cairo.  In  short,  the  squire  of 
last  century  generally  made  both 
ends  meet  easily;  and  if  he  did 
not,  the  fault  was  entirely  his  own. 
In  the  piping  times  of  peace  that 
followed  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the 
lanclholding  class  had  changed  in 
character.  But  they  were  still,  as  a 
rule,  in  very  comfortable  circum- 
stances, for  their  incomes  had  more 
than  kept  pace  with  a  more  extra- 
vagant habit  of  living.  Squire 


Western's  great-grandson  had  gone 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  from  Eton 
or  Harrow.  He  had  travelled  the 
grand  tour  and  seen  many  men  and 
cities ;  and  whether  he  had  devel- 
oped his  intellect  or  not,  at  all 
events  he  had  come  back  with  more 
cosmopolitan  ideas.  We  suspect 
that  was  the  time  when  country 
life  was  most  agreeable,  looking  at 
the  squire  as  an  intelligent  being. 
The  old  hospitality  was  still  main- 
tained, though  hard  drinking  hab- 
its were  going  out  of  date.  The 
ordinary  country  gentleman  had 
his  club  in  St  James's ;  but  unless 
he  were  in  a  position  to  sit  for 
the  county  or  a  borough,  he  never 
dreamed  of  taking  his  family  to 
town  for  the  season.  A  fortnight 
now  and  again  in  a  hotel,  to  do 
the  sights  from  Westminster  Abbey 
to  St  Paul's,  or  to  be  presented  to 
the  sovereign  on  the  occasion  of 
her  marriage,  was  the  utmost  the 
country  lady  hoped  for.  On  the 
other  hand,  county  society  was 
excellent.  There  was  a  frequent 
interchange  of  dinners,  with  balls 
and  dances  for  the  young  people. 
The  roads  had  been  improved  under 
supervision  of  the  turnpike  trusts, 
and  a  family  could  cross  country 
after  dark  without  danger  of  be- 
ing bogged  in  some  slough  of  de- 
spond. There  were  country  towns 
with  fair  hotels  and  tolerable  lodg- 
ing-houses ;  with  their  assembly 
rooms  and  theatres  arid  all  the  rest 
of  it,  where  some  months  could 
be  passed  in  the  winter  very  pleas- 
antly. What  with  cadets  of  good 
families,  who  had  married  and  set- 
tled, gentlemen  who  had  come  back 
from  India  or  the  colonies,  digni- 
fied spinsters  of  irreproachable  con- 
nections— there  was  a  very  genteel 
resident  society.  Visitors  from  the 
surrounding  country  knew  the  ways 
of  the  place ;  they  had  the  pleasure 
of  condescending  affably,  being  the 
creme  de  la  creme  of  their  company; 
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and  they  cut  into  their  rubbers 
night  after  night,  and  lent  their 
names  to  the  patronage  of  concerts 
and  entertainments.  They  had 
their  enjoyments  cheap,  and  plenty 
of  them,  and  seldom  experienced 
the  heart-burnings  that  come  of 
being  snubbed  and  cold-shouldered 
by  one's  social  superiors.  Unless  a 
man  be  a  fool,  he  need  never  be  embar- 
rassed, if  he  be  in  the  habit  of  associ- 
ating with  his  equals  or  inferiors. 

Then,  when  once  incomes  had 
readjusted  themselves  after  the  war- 
time, if  they  fluctuated,  the  fluctua- 
tions, as  we  have  said,  were  all  in 
the  ascending  scale.  People  had 
begun  to  have  a  glimmering  of  the 
principles  of  scientific  farming,  and 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  in- 
telligent expenditure.  The  swampy 
meadows  had  been  drained,  and  the 
arable  land  brought  under  more  re- 
gular rotation.  Bad  seasons  there 
were,  yet  the  tenants  were  rarely 
more  than  backward  with  their 
rents ;  and  if  farms  were  brought 
into  the  market  they  were  pretty 
sure  to  fetch  their  value.  It  was 
true  that  the  famine  prices  of  the 
war-time  had  gone  down,  which  was 
so  much  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
landlords,  though  an  infinite  bless- 
ing for  the  country  at  large.  But  pro- 
tective duties  kept  things  straight, 
putting  a  check  on  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  prices  rose  in  proportion 
to  the  shortness  of  the  crops.  Men 
grumbled  then  as  now,  no  doubt ; 
and  whatever  come  of  English  farm- 
ing in  the  future,  grumbling  must 
bo  inseparable  from  our  atmospheric 
conditions  ;  but  they  grumbled  with 
the  soothing  arriere  -  pensee  that 
things  must  right  themselves  in 
a  year  or  so  at  latest.  The  pro- 
prietor felt  absolute  confidence  in 
the  permanent  value  of  his  property. 
If  he  burdened  it  for  improvements 
or  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs,  he 
could  gauge  its  capacity  for  carrying 
the  load. 


Then  life  in  the  country  had 
grown  more  refined,  and  the  squires 
had  surrounded  themselves  with 
the  appliances  of  luxury.  A  man 
no  longer  vegetated  in  the  wilds  of 
his  parish,  asserting  his  superiority 
by  the  rough  hospitality  that  might 
have  beseemed  a  Saxon  franklin, 
and  herding  with  the  rector  and 
the  doctor,  and  one  or  two  fellow- 
justices  of  his  own  stamp.  If  he 
seldom  went  up  to  town — seeing 
that  posting  cost  a  small  fortune, 
while  the  roof  of  the  stage-coach 
was  exceedingly  uncomfortable— -he 
was  always  ready  with  a  welcome  to 
visitors.  And  when  visitors  came, 
they  were  in  no  hurry  to  go,  not 
being  kept  on  the  alert  by  perpetual 
trains  picking  up  at  a  station  within 
whistle  of  the  lodge.  The  incom- 
modious mansion-house  had  been 
rebuilt  and  restored  and  added  to  ; 
the  new  suites  of  rooms  had  been 
elegantly  furnished ;  reading  had 
become  a  necessity  of  the  age,  and 
there  was  a  choice  of  books  in  the 
library;  while,  though  the  staff  of 
servants  and  hangers-on  had  been 
cut  down,  it  was  better  drilled  in 
its  duties.  The  landlord  began  to 
take  a  pride  in  his  grounds,  and 
make  the  most  of  their  natural  ad- 
vantages, knowing  they  would  be 
inspected  by  critical  eyes.  Nothing 
gave  him  greater  pleasure  than 
wakening  the  friendly  jealousy  of 
his  brother  squires.  The  gardens 
and  shrubberies  were  kept  to  per- 
fection, the  drives  were  carefully 
gravelled  and  rolled,  the  buildings 
on  the  home  farm  were  in  beautiful 
condition,  and  the  fields  cleansed  of 
weeds.  There  was  a  forester  to  look 
after  the  woods  and  attend  special- 
ly to  the  young  plantations.  The 
money  that  was  spent  upon  the 
place,  instead  of  being  squandered 
in  London  or  Paris,  was  no  excessive 
strain  on  the  proprietor's  banking 
account,  and  it  made  the  blessing 
of  many  a  cottager  and  his  family. 
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Then  the  game  question  had  not  as 
yet  grown  into  a  class  grievance, 
and  caused  little  or  no  ill  feeling.  A 
tenant  took  his  farm,  really  knowing 
that  any  damage  was  discounted  in 
his  bargain.  A  labourer  might  now 
and  then  wire  a  hare,  or  a  couple  of 
disreputable  loafers  net  a  covey  of 
partridges ;  but  there  were  no  pro- 
fessionals who  made  regular  con- 
signments to  the  dealers,  and  no 
gangs  with  blackened  faces  peram- 
bulating the  country.  The  preserves 
were  not  sufficiently  well  stocked  to 
tempt  organised  raids,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  carry  away 
any  quantity  of  booty  without  being 
tracked  along  the  roads.  Conse- 
quently the  squire,  who  would  now- 
adays object  to  making  a  profit  on 
his  game,  had  none  of  the  expense 
of  an  enormous  staff  of  keepers. 
And  in  our  idea,  he  got  far  more 
enjoyment  out  of  his  land  than  if 
he  had  held  back  for  a  few  bloody 
battues  or  for  driving.  He  had  his 
small  but  select  kennel  of  high-bred 
and  well-broken  dogs,  who  watched 
each  glance  of  his  eye  and  worked 
to  a  wave  of  his  hand.  He  could 
trace  the  pedigree  of  his  setters  for 
generations,  and  prided  himself  on 
the  race  of  his  spaniels  and  cockers. 
He  had  a  guest  or  a  neighbour  or 
two  for  a  quiet  day's  sport,  when  he 
left  his  dogs  to  hunt  in  the  turnip- 
fields  or  draw  the  hedgerows  and 
copses  for  pheasants.  As  for  his 
hunting,  he  did  that,  too,  at  home, 
driving  to  the  meet  from  his  own 
door  in  his  dogcart,  when  he  did 
not  jog  forward  on  his  hunter.  As 
the  hounds  met  two  or  at  most 
three  days  a -week,  there  was  no 
need  for  his  stud  being  very  ex- 
tensive, and  he  had  the  forage  at 
prime  cost,  since  it  came  from  his 
o  wn  farm.  Even  when  "  Nimrod  " 
wrote  his  famous  articles  in  the 
'Quarterly,'  the  men  who  passed 
the  season  in  the  shires  were 
all  either  very  rich  or  very  enthu- 


siastic, or  both.  No  one  went  to 
Melton  or  Market-Harborough  sim- 
ply because  it  was  "  the  right  thing 
to  do,"  and  a  distingue  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  one's  money. 

Whatever  other  causes  have  been 
coming  into  play,  we  believe  the 
railways  have  done  a  great  deal  to- 
wards embarrassing  landowners.  At 
first  sight  the  assertion  may  seem 
paradoxical,  for  the  railways  brought 
the  landowners  money  in  many  a 
way.  Not  only  did  the  generation 
of  landlords  who  were  contemporary 
with  Hudson  and  other  railway 
kings  get  fancy  prices  from  compet- 
ing lines ;  not  only  did  they  often 
pocket  fabulous  damages  for  the 
destruction  of  "  amenities "  they 
never  appreciated  and  scarcely 
missed ;  not  only  were  they  paid 
for  tunnels  burrowing  under  their 
parks,  and  for  cuttings  that  were 
concealed  in  the  inequalities  of 
the  landscape, — but  there  was  an 
immediate  advance  in  the  value 
of  farms,  now  that  produce  was 
brought  in  communication  with 
distant  markets,  and  that  artificial 
manures  could  be  cheaply  delivered. 
They  let  off  building  -  lots  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  market  towns 
that  all  of  a  sudden  became  centres 
of  traffic ;  and  they  found  tenants 
for  houses  and  shootings  that  had 
hitherto  gone  almost  a-begging. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
flush  of  money  that  was  lightly 
come  by  tempted  them  into  increas- 
ed expenditure.  Men  who  had 
been  practically  annuitants  on  in- 
elastic incomes,  launched  out  on  the 
strength  of  these  unexpected  wind- 
falls. Every  country  gentleman 
who  takes  a  pride  in  his  family 
seat  has  his  dreams  of  improvements 
he  longs  to  gratify.  The  rambling 
old  manor-house  was  rebuilt  in  med- 
ieval style,  a  wing  or  so  was  added, 
and  at  all  events  it  was  refurnished 
and  redecorated.  Now  that  the 
way  to  town  was  made  so  smooth 
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and  quick,  everybody  took  to  run- 
ning up  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
The  flying  visits  paid  in  the  "season" 
came  to  be  gradually  prolonged,  till 
-jhe  children  of  the  country  folk  who 
used  to  "  do  the  sights,"  and  delight 
in  gaping  into  the  shop -windows, 
found  themselves  taking  mansions 
upon  lease  in  May  fair  and  Ty- 
burn ia.  There  is  a  blunt  old  pro- 
verb, that  one  fool  makes  many ; 
and  when  one  family  of  distinction 
:,ook  to  the  fashion  of  going  to 
town,  their  neighbours  and  rivals 
felt  bound  to  follow  suit.  That 
might  be  all  very  pleasant,  and  by 
no  means  imprudent,  for  gentlemen 
with  unencumbered  acres  and  few 
children ;  but  it  was  the  easy  descent 
jhat  leads  down  towards  debt  and 
destitution  to  fathers  who  had  a 
dozen  of  children  to  provide  for, 
and  were  crippled  by  the  portions 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters.  Arid 
society  in  town  breeds  expensive 
habits,  expanding  the  ideas  almost 
insensibly  to  extravagant  propor- 
tions. The  carriage  that  served  in 
the  country  would  make  a  scandal 
and  a  spectacle  in  the  Park.  If 
you  ride  and  put  your  daughters 
on  horseback  in  Eotten  Eow,  you 
must  get  horses  that  will  do  credit 
to  their  style  and  attractions.  There 
is  no  setting  limits  to  dressmakers' 
bills,  nor  are  boxes  at  the  opera  to 
be  hired  for  nothing.  State  din- 
ners in  London  come  far  more  fre- 
quently than  in  the  country,  and 
cost  infinitely  more ;  while  a  single 
bill  in  very  modest  style  will 
.swallow  a  hundred  or  two  before 
you  know  where  you  are.  We  do 
not  talk  of  the  latest  phase  of 
our  modern  Arabian  Nights'  enter- 
tainments, where  a  suite  of  saloons 
is  embowered  in  rare  ferns  and 
:ropical  plants,  so  that  the  bill  for 
champagne  and  plovers'  eggs  be- 
comes a  mere  bagatelle  compared 
10  the  florist's. 
Then  the  house  in  town  makes  a 


seductive  school  of  dissipation  for 
the  heir,  who  has  the  reversion  of 
the  estate  to  speculate  on.  His 
aspiring  tastes  lead  him  to  seek  the 
society  of  men  of  far  greater  means 
than  his  own.  He  makes  acquaint- 
ances in  select  clubs,  gradually 
imbibing  inbred  ideas  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
Squire  Hazledean  and  his  son,  so 
inimitably  told  in  Lord  Lytton's 
1  My  Novel.'  What  may  be  merely 
indiscretions  with  his  friends,  be- 
come folly  and  something  worse  in 
his  own  case.  He  draws  to  the  knot 
of  loungers  in  the  bow-window,  who 
have  so  many  irons  in  the  fire,  any 
of  which  may  scorch  his  fingers. 
He  joins  in  making  up  parties  for 
Newmarket  and  the  Leger :  if  he 
does  not  keep  race-horses  or  stand 
in  with  a  confederacy  himself,  he 
gets  into  the  way  of  making  a  book, 
and  these  tiny  volumes  often  afford 
heavy  reading.  After  a  quiet  din- 
ner, you  must  do  something  to  kill 
the  evening,  more  especially  now 
that  men  drink  only  in  moderation. 
Even  at  whist  with  guinea  points 
one  can  get  through  a  good  deal  of 
money ;  and  there  are  lively  round 
games  borrowed  from  Continental 
casinos,  where  the  banker  who 
keeps  the  table  against  all  comers 
may  quickly  come  to  serious  grief. 
Hunting  is  a  manly  and  invigorat- 
ing sport,  but  it  is  more  likely  to 
make  a  man  healthy  than  wealthy, 
if  he  takes  to  following  it  in  the 
fashionable  counties.  Then,  few 
forms  of  social  society  are  more 
costly  than  informal  little  gather- 
ings in  the  circles  of  the  demi- 
monde. And  when  one  has  made 
the  turn  by  Newmarket  and  Melton 
and  St  John's  Wood,  he  almost 
invariably  lands  among  the  accom- 
modating "  men  of  business  "  who 
have  their  chambers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Albany  and  the 
Burlington.  Even  without  going 
deep  in  notes  of  hand  and  post-obits, 
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or  hurrying  to  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice in  the  rake's  downhill  pro- 
gress, very  limited  engagements  of 
the  kind  hang  round  the  neck  like 
a  millstone,  which  swells  in  bulk 
even  quicker  than  a  betting-book. 
Marriage  is  the  obvious  way  out  of 
the  wood,  and  the  brilliant  figure 
a  man  has  cut  in  society  may  help 
him  to  a  profitable  matrimonial  in- 
vestment. If  he  have  fair  expec- 
tations, a  parvenu  father-in-law  may 
be  content  to  accept  his  promises 
of  reformation  and  to  pay  down  a 
handsome  dowry  in  consideration 
of  a  contingent  jointure.  If  the 
spendthrift  sell  himself  for  money 
and  does  reform,  we  have  nothing 
to  say  to  his  future  career,  so  far 
as  his  being  hard  up  is  concerned. 
But  gay  young  gentlemen  who  are 
in  the  practice  of  self-indulgence  are 
apt  to  be  fascinated  by  pretty  faces ; 
and  when  they  have  been  moving 
in  circles  rather  above  their  own 
sphere,  they  are  more  likely  than 
not  to  prefer  rank  to  riches.  Then, 
in  three  cases  out  of  four,  they 
may  bid  adieu  to  the  prospect  of 
comfortable  relations  with  their 
banker,  if  the  family  estate  be  only 
a  moderate  one.  The  bride  has 
been  used  to  a  certain  style,  and 
is  all  the  more  inclined  to  insist 
upon  show  and  appearances  that 
she  feels  she  has  derogated  in  the 
choice  of  a  husband  ;  while,  should 
she  outlive  her  spouse,  in  her  char- 
acter of  annuitant  she  will  hamper 
her  son  for  many  a  year  to  come 
when  the  times  may  have  grown 
hard  as  they  are  at  present. 

Nor  was  the  general  commercial 
prosperity  that  preceded  the  recent 
depression  by  any  means  a  gain  for 
the  old  stock  of  country  gentlemen. 
Rather  the  reverse,  indeed,  though 
it  raised  the  value  of  land  and 
brought  fabulous  rentals  to  the 
proprietors  of  Highland  shootings. 
The  new  men  who  are  amassing 
great  fortunes  in  trade,  and  liberally 


discounting  their  glowing  expecta- 
tions, or  who  enriched  themselves 
even  more  rapidly  by  financial 
speculation,  spread  themselves  all 
over  the  face  of  the  country. 
Wherever  they  went  they  spent 
profusely.  The  old  country  society 
found  itself  entangled,  in  spite  of 
itself,  in  a  race  of  ostentation  and 
lavish  disbursements.  Even  very 
sensible  men  could  hardly  help 
themselves.  When  you  have  always 
made  it  your  boast  to  give  your 
guests  generous  entertainment,  it  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  hear  with 
complacency  that  people  fare  still 
more  sumptuously  with  the  new 
man  in  his  brand-new  mansion  on 
the  other  side  of  the  parish.  Or 
take  the  heavy  item  of  charities 
and  local  contributions.  Gentlemen 
with  ancestral  traditions  of  liberal- 
ity specially  dislike  being  eclipsed  in 
that  way  by  parvenus  who  subscribe 
for  the  sake  of  buying  social  consid- 
eration. And  families  who  might 
have  ventured  to  stand  on  their 
county  position  have  been  carried 
off  their  legs  in  the  rush  of  London. 
House-rent,  servants'  wages,  almost 
everything,  from  horses  down  to 
bouquets  and  kid  gloves,  had  gone 
up  enormously,  and  society  demand- 
ed sensation  in  the  latest  fashion 
of  entertainments.  The  habits  with 
which  they  familiarised  themselves 
in  London  were  carried  down  into 
the  country  with  the  new  carriage 
and  the  man-cook  and  the  town- 
bred  footmen. 

When  the  times  of  prosperity 
were  succeeded  by  depression,  the 
new  man  either  came  to  absolute 
grief  or  could  with  comparative  ease 
draw  in  his  horns.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural;  for,  as  we  already 
observed,  reverses  are  among  the 
incidents  of  industrial  life.  When 
it  is  notorious  that  the  schemes  you 
have  promoted  have  "  smashed  up," 
you  are  rather  admired  as  a  lean 
joueur  if  you  accept  adversity  with 
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resignation  and  slip  smilingly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  If  your 
mills  are  working  half  time,  or  if 
there  are  no  new  orders  coming  in  to 
your  shipbuilding  yards,  it  is  a  very 
sufficient  reason  for  letting  your 
country-house,  and  sending  your 
plate  and  pictures  to  Christie  and 
Manson's.  But  the  county  gentle- 
man who  had  been  gradually  launch- 
ing out,  could  hardly  draw  in  again 
so  lightly.  His  growing  embarrass- 
ments had  come  of  simply  outrun- 
ning the  constable  with  no  reason- 
able justification.  He  had  not  been 
spending  more  freely  on  the  strength 
of  an  unprecedented  briskness  in 
business,  or  happy  hits  in  "  Turks," 
or  "  Guano  Loans/'  To  retrench 
very  visibly  would  be  to  confess 
himself  a  fool;  nor  is  it  easy  to  take 
1  he  first  step  in  that  direction.  He 
might  keep  a  horse  or  two  the  less, 
discharge  a  footman  or  so  and  a 
couple  of  under-keepers,  and  see  his 
friends  a  little  less  frequently;  but 
he  was  seldom  equal  to  the  courage 
of  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  let- 
ting his  place,  and  going  elsewhere 
10  economise.  He  fell  deeper  and 
deeper  into  difficulties  as  he  per- 
sisted in  playing  the  hypocrite. 

So  now  that  the  great  agricultural 
interest  has  fallen  upon  unprece- 
dentedly  evil  times,  the  distress  has 
found  many  a  landowner  in  any- 
thing but  a  condition  to  face  it. 
Take  a  man  who  has  nominally 
,£10,000  a-year — a  very  handsome 
county  gentleman's  fortune,  even  in 
these  days;  but  then  his  estates 
are  strictly  settled,  so  that  he  can 
only  do  his  best  with  the  liferent. 
That  £10,000  is  the  figure  which  is 
shown  in  the  Doomsday-book ;  but 
ihere  is  a  dowager's  jointure  to  be  de- 
ducted— we  know  cases  where  there 
-vere  as  many  as  three  jointures  to 
be  paid — and  he  is  burdened,  be- 
sides, by  other  settlements  which 
he  has  never  succeeded  in  clearing 
off.  There  is  interest  running  on 


his  loans  for  permanent  improve- 
ments, and  their  profits  to  him  are 
comprehended  in  that  nominal 
£10,000.  We  may  assume  as  a 
liberal  estimate  that  his  actual  in- 
come may  be  £6000.  His  rents  had 
hitherto  been  paid  with  fair  punctu- 
ality, and  had  been  even  more  punc- 
tually anticipated.  Now  his  farmers 
come  to  the  rent  audit  with  excuses 
instead  of  cash — and  the  worst  is 
that  the  excuses  are  but  too  well 
founded.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
putting  pressure  on  them;  nor  would 
he  care  to  apply  it  if  he  could.  His 
fathers  before  him  have  had  the 
credit  of  being  liberal  landlords, 
and  had  always  lived  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  their  tenants.  Pressure 
would  only  be  mutually  embarrass- 
ing, for  already  he  has  more  than 
one  farm  on  his  hands.  Already 
he  has  been  placed  in  a  false  posi- 
tion, since  a  peer  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, who  is  enormously  rich,  has 
remitted  half  a  year's  rental  out  of 
his  accumulations,  and  he  has  to 
listen  to  praises  of  this  noble  lord's 
liberality  which  ring  like  reproaches 
and  are  certainly  hard  hints.  That 
example  he  cannot  possibly  follow, 
but  he  will  have  to  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity  and  concede  time  and 
a  reduction.  In  the  meantime  he 
is  desperately  hard  up  for  ready- 
money.  To  say  nothing  of  heavy 
bills  long  outstanding,  for  which 
the  tradesmen  are  consciously  biding 
their  time,  he  has  to  keep  a  large 
establishment  going  ;  and  he  has  to 
cultivate  the  farms  that  are  waiting 
for  occupants  in  the  forlorn  hope  of 
making  some  profit  out  of  them. 
For  long  his  communications  with 
his  country  bankers  have  been  a 
source  of  constant  worry.  His  rents 
have  been  drawn  out  almost  as  fast 
as  they  were  paid  in ;  and  the  re- 
mittances he  made  to  a  London 
firm  for  use  in  town  have  been  a 
standing  grievance.  Now  the  bank 
is  civil  but  unconciliatory.  Many 
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of  its  clients  are  in  a  bad  way ; 
it  has  been  contracting  its  credits 
to  impoverished  agriculturists,  and 
while  willing  to  employ  its  money 
advantageously,  it  more  than  hints 
at  substantial  security.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  applicant  cannot 
give.  The  only  general  investment 
he  holds  is  in  some  local  railway 
shares,  and  these  have  long  ago 
been  deposited  elsewhere.  He  may 
think  that  the  bank  is  dealing 
hardly  with  him;  but  proud  as  he  is, 
he  cannot  reasonably  take  offence, 
nor  can  he  hope  to  better  himself 
by  shifting  his  account. 

His  position  becomes  painful 
and  almost  humiliating.  Since  his 
childhood  he  has  always  been  in 
easy  circumstances;  he  has  never 
been  used  to  deny  himself  any- 
thing; and  though  his  personal 
habits  may  be  simple,  he  has  in- 
dulged them,  such  as  they  are.  If 
he  were  smashed  up,  stock,  lock, 
and  barrel,  like  some  of  his  com- 
mercial acquaintances,  and  com- 
pelled to  make  an  open  avowal  of 
poverty,  he  could  brave  his  fate 
with  dignity  and  courage.  But  he 
is  only  pinched  as  yet,  not  crushed : 
and  in  the  belief  that  things  must 
work  round  some  time,  he  is  con- 
strained to  hold  on  and  keep  up 
appearances.  Petty  vexations  sting 
him  at  every  turn.  No  wonder 
that  he  becomes  anxious  and  care- 
worn ;  that  his  sleep  is  haunted  by 
the  spectres  of  claims  unpaid,  which 
hold  a  levee  by  his  bedside  at  his 
uncomfortable  awakening.  Every- 
body about  him,  except  the  de- 
pendants whose  wages  he  has  to 
find,  are  hard  up  too  ;  and  when  any 
respectable  parishioner  is  in  diffi- 
culty, he  naturally  has  recourse  to 
the  squire.  It  is  immoral  to  be 
generous  out  of  the  money  of  your 
creditors;  it  is  painful  to  refuse 
when  you  would  willingly  have 
been  liberal,  and  to  know  that  you 
are  probably  being  cursed  as  a  cur- 


mudgeon. The  farmer  who  is  be- 
ing bullied  by  his  banker  and  man- 
ure merchant,  the  cottager  who  is 
threatened  with  distraint  and  evic- 
tion, can  never  be  persuaded  that 
the  master  of  that  splendid  manor- 
house,  with  its  smoking  chimneys 
and  its  many  servants,  is  other- 
wise than  an  exceedingly  wealthy 
man.  And  the  squire's  children, 
who,  like  himself,  have  been  nursed 
in  every  comfort,  are  much  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking.  The  odds 
are,  that,  having  married  in  his 
youthful  prime,  he  has  been  blessed 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  olive- 
plants.  He  has  a  son  in  the 
Guards,  and  another  in  diplomacy; 
a  third  is  developing  his  muscles 
at  the  university,  and  two  of  the 
boys  are  at  public  schools.  The 
elder  brethren  have  a  way  of  anti- 
cipating their  allowances — he  has  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  they  outrun 
them  considerably;  while  school- 
fees  and  boarding  -  house  charges 
must  be  paid  to  the  day.  The 
pinch  is  tight  enough  in  the  mean- 
time, but  it  is  likely  soon  to  be- 
come insupportable ;  and  he  counts 
the  time  to  the  inevitable  day  of 
disclosure,  like  the  trustee  who  has 
been  guilty  of  embezzlement  of 
funds.  And  the  girls  —  one  of 
whom  is  still  in  the  schoolroom — 
are  causing  him  anxiety  in  another 
way.  It  is  comparatively  little 
that  he  must  pay,  or  owe,  for  their 
dresses,  though  the  bills  of  the 
Mesdames  Elyee  and  Therese  are 
no  joke.  But  their  mother  has  set 
her  heart  on  establishing  them  ed- 
vantageously,  and  has  given  them 
the  advantages  not  only  of  the  best 
education  but  of  the  best  society. 
In  the  last  year  or  two,  when  the 
financial  horizon  has  been  darken- 
ing, it  is  they  who  have  been  the 
argument  for  continuing  to  go  to 
town  for  the  season.  Heaven  knows 
for  how  many  dinners  and  opera- 
boxes  they  have  been  held  respon- 
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sible  !  And  all  that  outlay  would 
be  so  much,  waste  in  place  of  a 
prudent  investment,  were  it  to  be 
stopped  now  of  a  sudden,  when  the 
eldest  girls  are  in  the  freshness  of 
their  first  good-looks.  Blanche  and 
Adeline  might  bid  adieu  to  their 
most  eligible  soupirants  were  they 
to  take  leave  of  the  house  in  May- 
fair,  and  the  summer  visits  to 
Homburg,  and  be  banished  to  the 
picturesque  back  settlements  of 
Loamshire.  Yet  there  will  be  the 
other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  should 
the  gentlemen  propose,  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  dowries. 
Few  men  in  society  are  so  abso- 
lutely disinterested  as  not  to  look 
for  some  fortune  with  their  wives 
when  the  father  leads  the  life  of 
a  man  of  affluence;  but  money 
down  must  be  out  of  the  question, 
and  it  will  be  much  if  credit  can  be 
mustered  for  the  trousseau. 

There  was  a  time  when  residing 
on  the  Continent  was  the  natural 
refuge  for  the  impecunious.  One 
could  do  it,  too,  without  economis- 
ing in  the  Irish  fashion  of  the 
Dodd  family,  so  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Lever.  Twenty  years 
ago,  or  even  less,  you  could  get 
excellent  society,  and  gaiety  to 
boot,  for  a  very  reasonable  sum. 
Nor  need  you  bury  yourself  in 
the  Resident  of  some  petty  Ger- 
man principality  like  Pumpernickel, 
where  even  middle -class  arrivals 
like  Mrs  Osborne  and  Major  Dob- 
bin were  welcomed  by  a  minister 
who  was  eaten  up  by  ennui.  Brus- 
sels was  always  bright :  the  braves 
Beiges  were  always  cordial  to  the 
English,  and  the  town  was  cheap 
beyond  the  dreams  of  modern  fru- 
gality. Even  Paris  was  by  no 
means  extravagant.  In  the  Tuscan 
capital  or  Naples  you  might  have 
the  piano  of  a  frescoed  palace  for  a 
bagatelle.  The  natives  of  Pau  and 
Nice  had  not  been  demoralised  by 
a  descent  of  reckless  American  and 


wealthy  English  malades  imagin- 
aires.  Now  that  is  all  changed. 
Prices  have  been  steadily  going  up 
as  the  old  quarters  in  the  cities 
have  been  pulled  down.  The  pretty 
Belgian  capital  has  been  Hausman- 
ised  like  Paris,  and  a  mansion  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Park  and 
the  palace  is  about  as  valuable  a 
property  as  a  hotel  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es.  If  you  mean  to  be  "  in 
the  swim  "  of  the  fashionable  world, 
you  must  take  up  your  quarters  in 
a  good  street.  Cooks  and  coachmen 
and  male  domestics  generally  know 
as  well  how  to  "set  a  vally  on 
themselves  "  as  the  drummer  -  boys 
young  Baily  speaks  of  in  *  Martin 
Chuzzlewit.'  Jobbing  a  suitable 
equipage  is  cheaper,  perhaps,  in  the 
long  -  run  than  buying  it.  Then 
foreign  society  nowadays  regards 
English  immigrants  who  come 
among  them  with  a  certain  dis- 
trust. It  suspects  their  real  mo- 
tive —  is  inclined  to  assume  that 
they  are  come  abroad  for  economy, 
and  resents  that  as  an  insult.  If 
you  mean  to  overcome  that  un- 
pleasant prepossession,  you  must 
"  make  your  proofs  "  of  being  rich, 
in  which  case  you  had  much  better 
have  stayed  in  England.  Of  course 
you  may  go  to  Bruges,  where  you 
have  opportunities  of  studying 
medieval  architecture  and  canal 
scenery  to  your  heart's  content; 
or  to  Pisa,  where  you  can  enjoy 
a  delicious  climate,  with  the  inef- 
fable tranquillity  of  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  distraction.  But  if  you 
are  to  bury  your  head  in  the  sand 
like  the  ostrich,  in  the  belief  that 
nobody  is  looking  at  you  or  caring 
about  you,  then  again  you  might 
as  well  have  remained  in  England. 
Perhaps  the  most  discouraging 
sign  in  the  present  state  of  depres- 
sion is,  that  landowners  of  in- 
telligence who  speak  cheerfully  as 
to  a  speedy  turn  for  the  better, 
can  give  no  tangible  reason  for  the 
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hopes  they  express.  "No  one  doubts 
that  nature  will  relent  sooner  or 
later,  and  that  a  series  of  fat  years 
will  follow  the  lean.  But  the 
pessimists,  on  the  other  hand,  point 
with  desolating  precision  to  those 
permanent  causes  for  discourage- 
ment that  seem  likely  to  be  steadily 
aggravated.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
here  to  weigh  conflicting  arguments 
or  analyse  long  columns  of  despond- 
ing statistics.  What  is  certain  is, 
that  the  British  farmer  will  have 
to  face  such  formidable  rivalry  as 
he  has  never  experienced  before. 
No  wonder  that  the  landowner  feels 
cause  for  anxiety  as  he  casts  about 
for  the  means  of  tiding  over  a 
pressure  which  may  probably  in- 
crease for  a  time  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  The  ul- 
timate burden  of  the  competition 
must  fall  upon  him  ;  though,  so 
far  as  the  actual  tiller  of  the  soil  is 
concerned,  the  balance  will  read- 
just itself  sooner  or  later.  The 
newspapers  are  anything  but  pleas- 
ant reading  for  him,  let  him  glance 
his  eye  over  their  pages  as  he  will. 
The  paragraphs  about  farms  falling 
out  of  lease,  about  reductions  of 
rents  or  returns  of  a  percentage  on 
them,  have  become  everyday  com- 
monplaces. Then  there  are  the 
announcements  of  estates  put  up 
for  sale,  when  the  bids  come  ridic- 
ulously short  of  the  reserve  price. 
There  are  cheery  intimations  of  the 
long-looked  for  revival  of  our  East 
India  trade,  thanks  chiefly  to  the 
shipments  of  Indian  grain.  He 
learns  to  his  disgust  that  that  In- 
dian grain  trade  is  growing  almost 
in  arithmetical  progression,  and 
threatening  already  to  undersell 
American  importations ;  while  the 
effects  are  being  sensibly  felt  even 
by  Russians  and  Roumanians,  who 
used  to. monopolise  the  competition 
with  the  English  farmers.  Special 
commissioners  have  been  making 
the  tour  of  North  America,  and  re- 


porting on  the  balance-sheets  of 
monster  farms  anywhere  between 
the  Red  River  and  the  Sacramento 
valley  ;  and  railways  are  being  laid 
through  virgin  prairies  which  offer 
pioneers  a  field  that  is  practically 
unlimited  :  while  those  landowners 
who  had  thought  of  "  hedging  " 
upon  cattle-breeding,  hear  of  prairie- 
bred  beasts  put  on  the  trains  in 
Minnesota  or  Illinois,  and  delivered 
for  shipment  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board for  a  trifle.  And  ingenious 
inventors  are  taxing  their  ingen- 
uity to  perfect  the  arrangements 
for  the  transport  of  dead  meat. 
Cheshire  and  Somersetshire  may 
find  it  as  bad  as  the  cattle-plague 
when  their  cheeses  are  being  under- 
sold from  Canada  and  the  States; 
and  we  are  told  that  we  may  see 
Bulgarian  poultry  delivered  in  Lead- 
enhall  Market  at  eightpence  a- piece. 
It  is  all  a  literal  illustration  of  the 
familiar  old  saying,  that  what  is 
one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison ;  and  the  landowner  cannot 
help  shuddering  as  he  faces  the  facts 
that  are  full  of  the  promise  of  un- 
speakable blessings  to  consumers. 

We  would  fain  believe  that  there 
must  be  a  silver  lining  to  the  clouds, 
and  that  light  sooner  or  later  must 
break  through  the  darkness  j  for 
the  pictures  of  the  future,  as  a 
gloomy  fancy  paints  them,  are  any- 
thing but  inspiriting  to  lovers  of 
Old  England.  There  are  many  who 
have  not  the  luck  to  possess  land 
of  their  own  who  take  a  pride  in 
the  landed  aristocracy  of  England  ; 
who  delight  in  the  pleasures  of  our 
rural  life,  and  love  the  beauties 
of  landscapes  that  are  unrivalled 
in  their  way.  If  we  are  to  listen 
to  the  prophets  of  the  impending 
dispensation,  we  shall  look  upon 
melancholy  changes  ere  long.  We 
can  only  hope  that  these  calamities 
may  not  come  in  our  day.  Changes, 
and  great  changes,  there  must  be  ; 
but,  detesting  Radicalism  in  every 
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shape,  we  fervently  trust  they  will 
rot  be  revolutionary ;  for  cheap 
"beef  and  bread  would  be  bought 
too  dear  at  the  sacrifice  of  much 
that  is  most  graceful  in  our  exist- 
ence. Changes,  we  suppose,  there 
must  be,  nor  need  they  be  altogether 
undesirable.  It  seems  sure  that,  to 
begin  with,  and  for  years  to  come, 
the  tenant  will  have  the  whip-hand 
in  driving  his  bargains.  Cases 
have  already  come  under  our  know- 
ledge, in  which,  far  from  seeking 
prolonged  security  of  tenure,  he 
has  been  reluctant  to  sign  a  lease 
ipon  any  terms.  He  has  shown 
"limself  exacting  in  urging  stipula- 
tions which  a  couple  of  years  ago 
would  have  been  scouted  as  ridic- 
alous.  What  is  more,  we  know 
shat  he  has  had  his  way,  simply 
because  the  landlord  felt  himself  at 
his  mercy ;  we  have  seen  easy  rents 
reduced  by  30  per  cent,  while  lime 
and  drain -pipes  have  been  laid 
down  gratis.  A  picturesque  and 
most  commodious  old  farmhouse 
has  been  half  transformed  into  a 
garish  modem  villa,  sorely  in  op- 
position to  the  taste  of  the  pro- 
prietor, because  it  suited  Mrs 
Farmer's  notions  of  gentility.  In 
the  instances  to  which  we  refer, 
there  happened  to  be  little  ground- 
game.  But  nothing  is  more  proba- 
ble than  that  English  shooting  will 
be  revolutionised  by  sheer  force  of 
contract,  without  any  necessity  for 
legislative  interference.  If  the 
excess  of  game,  which  is  reared  for 
the  poulterers  on  many  estates,  were 
cut  down,  for  our  own  part  we 
should  not  be  sorry.  Domesticating 
herds  of  hares,  and  rearing  flocks 
of  hand-fed  pheasants  for  the  mar- 
kets, is  one  of  the  modern  innova- 
tions we  could  well  dispense  with. 
But  the  stipulations  of  shrewd 
speculators  in  the  soil  are  hardly 
likely  to  stop  there.  When  the 
farmer  does  not  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  a  little  shooting  on  his 
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own  account,  and  insist  upon  the 
game  being  leased  with  the  fields, 
he  will  grudge  the  loss  of  each  blade 
of  wheat  and  each  turnip,  although 
moderate  damage  should  have  been 
considered  in  the  rent.  On  the 
whole,  he  will  feel  easier  in  his 
mind  and  more  satisfied  in  the 
prospect  of  garnering  his  crops,  if, 
before  entering  on  his  occupation, 
the  hares  and  rabbits  have  been 
killed  down  as  inexorably  as  the 
stoats  and  weasels.  The  sight  of  a 
young  rabbit  sitting  up  among  the 
shooting  wheat,  with  its  ears  vibrat- 
ing to  the  action  of  its  jaws,  is  pain 
and  grief  to  him ;  and  it  is  neither 
with  the, eyes  of  the  keen  courser 
nor  of  the  gourmand,  that  he  sees 
the  hare  go  lolloping  over  the  fur- 
rows among  his  turnips.  The  pre- 
server who  breeds  in  his  park  and 
on  his  home-farms,  will  have  to 
wire  the  enceinte  of  his  enclosures 
as  some  of  the  German  territorial 
magnates  do  ;  and  when  his  pheas- 
ants take  their  flights  a-field,  he  may 
reckon  on  having  looked  his  last 
upon  them. 

But,  indeed,  getting  up  any  head 
of  game  may  be  no  easy  matter 
in  England,  as  it  is  proposed  to 
remodel  it  on  the  lines  of  the  in- 
dustrial farming  of  the  future.  We 
are  told  that  if  we  are  to  keep  the 
land  in  cultivation,  we  must  go  to 
work  on  either  a  grand  scale  or  a 
very  small  one,  absolutely  sacrific- 
ing the  ornamental  to  the  practi- 
cal. We  are  either  to  have  allot- 
ments cultivated  by  the  spade,  or 
vast  farms  on  the  model  of  that  of 
the  co-operative  associations,  which 
groups  of  American  capitalists  have 
organised  in  their  Western  States. 

In  that  case,  we  can  only  say 
that  many  a  man  who  will  never 
own  an  acre,  many  a  jaded  toiler 
in  smoky  cities,  many  an  artisan 
who  looks  forward  to  his  summer 
outings,  will  sympathise  in  the 
sorrows  of  the  embarrassed  land- 
3o 
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owner  who  has  been  forced  to  sac- 
rifice all  he  loved  most.  Rural 
England  is  only  to  hold  her  own 
by  the  highest  farming  on  the  most 
ascetic  principles.  The  first  thing 
is  to  clear  the  richly-wooded  land- 
scape, and  lay  it  out  in  enclosures 
adapted  for  machinery.  Those 
straggling  hedgerows,  like  copses 
in  miniature,  with  their  wealth  of 
blossoms  and  berries  in  the  season, 
are  to  be  ruthlessly  grubbed.  The 
shady  lanes  that  go  winding  be- 
neath bowery  foliage  are  to  be 
straightened  and  smoothed  away. 
The  hedgerow  timber  is  to  be  cut 
with  the  hedges,  for,  like  the 
hedges,  it  gives  shelter  and  nest- 
ing -  places  for  the  birds.  Our 
sweetest  songsters  will  be  kept 
down  more  effectually  than  by  the 
Italian  practice  of  serving  them 
as  rotes  and  entrees.  The  nightin- 
gale, when  he  comes  upon  his  sum- 
mer visit,  will  miss  the  elm  -  trees 
and  the  sweet  -  flowering  horse- 
chestnuts  that  used  to  hang  over 
the  village  pool,  and  will  fly  about 
in  desolate  bewilderment,  seeking 
a  nesting  -  place  and  finding  none. 
The  cuckoo  will  turn  his  note  into 
a  cry  of  grating  remonstrance,  for 
he  will  have  to  fly  far  ere  he  finds 
thick  copses  or  hedgerows,  and  may 
hunt  in  vain  for  a  solitary  hedge- 
sparrow's  nest.  The  swallows  will 
feel  equally  outraged ;  for  the  pic- 
turesque old  homesteads  with  the 
quaint  gables,  the  thatched  barns 
with  the  hanging  eaves,  the  ven- 
erable mill  that  from  time  imme- 
morial had  mirrored  itself  in  the 
smooth  waters  of  the  mill-pond,  will 
all  have  disappeared.  In  place  of 
them  he  shall  have  those  "  bar- 
racks" described  in  the  letters  of 
the  '  Times '  "  special  commis- 
sioner" in  America,  where  men 
drilled  in  gangs  under  non-com- 
missioned officers  will  sleep  in 
barrack  -  rooms  by  twenties  and 
fifties.  The  bleak  walls  and  the 


bald  lines  of  the  roof,  guiltless  of 
the  creepers  which  might  harbour 
"vermin,"  will  be  masterpieces  of 
economical  architecture.  The  view 
from  the  door  over  the  expanse  of 
golden  wheat  and  waving  meadow- 
hay  will  gladden  the  eye  of  the 
speculative  shareholder  who  looks 
solely  to  the  number  of  loads  or 
the  amount  of  bushels  per  acre. 
Tight -drawn  wire -fences  running 
along  the  sides  of  the  Dutchlike 
ditches  will  divide  a  succession  of 
rectangular  enclosures.  When  the 
citizen  passes  a  night  in  the  country 
he  will  be  awakened  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  dewy  morn  by  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  steam-engine  in  place 
of  the  clarion  of  the  early  village 
cock;  and  your  soul  will  be  glad- 
dened as  you  take  your  walks 
abroad  by  the  whir  and  hum  of 
"  machinery  in  motion."  Nor  will 
the  precincts  of  the  venerable  Hall 
be  spared,  should  the  descendant 
of  its  former  lords  still  have  the 
means  of  occuping  it.  The  capital- 
ists who  contract  with  him  for  the 
tillage  of  the  land,  before  signing 
the  deed  that  makes  them  his  mas- 
ters, will  insist  on  his  getting  rid 
of  public  nuisances.  The  rooks 
that  caw  around  the  ancestral  roof- 
tree  must  be  proscribed ;  and  as 
they  have  a  habit  of  sticking  to 
their  vested  rights,  the  groups  of 
elms  and  beeches  that  made  the 
glory  of  the  park  must  all  come 
down  and  be  sent  to  the  wood- 
yard. 

As  it  will  be  with  the  shooting, 
so  with  the  hunting.  The  coverts 
that  used  seldom  to  be  drawn  blank 
will  have  to  be  grubbed ;  and  it 
will  be  of  the  less  consequence  that 
there  will  be  few  sportsmen  to  pur- 
sue the  foxes,  were  there  any  pos- 
sibility of  finding  pleasure  in  the 
pursuit.  The  impoverished  squire 
will  sit  sulking  and  solitary  in  his 
lonely  halls;  the  substantial  yeo- 
man will  have  emigrated  or  taken 
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service  with  the  new-fangled  agricul- 
tural associations,  or  gone  into  trade 
in  the  neighbouring  town.  The 
directors  of  these  establishments 
will  be  too  fully  occupied  to  have 
days  to  spare  for  the  unprofitable 
folly  of  field-sports.  "  Merry  Eng- 
land" will  become  working  Eng- 
land with  a  vengeance.  And  if 
business  men  ran  down  by  train 
from  the  cities,  bringing  their  bag- 
foxes  or  red-herrings  along  with 
them,  there  would  be  no  facing 
those  invisible  wire-fences ;  while 
the  "  going  "  would  be  even  worse 
among  the  surb  urban  spade  allot- 
ments, where,  like  the  memorable 
run  in  the  Middlesex  country,  de- 
scribed, we  think,  by  Lord  Alvan- 
ley,  the  horses  were  up  to  their 
hocks  among  the  cucumber-frames. 
Possibly  our  sombre  fancy  may 
be  hurrying  us  too  fast  and  too  far, 
though  no  farther  than  finds  sub- 
stantial j  ustification  in  foreshadow- 
ings  by  "  agricultural  commission- 
ers," despatched  upon  circular  tours, 
and  in  the  specifies  for  the  existing 
depression  prescribed  in  letters  to 
the  journals.  After  all,  nature  and 
rural  geography  must  in  the  end 
have  something  to  say  to  the  mat- 
ter. You  cannot  level  the  Malvern 
and  Mendip  hills,  not  to  speak  of 
the  highlands  of  Yorkshire  and 
Cumberland.  Do  what  you  will 
with  the  chalk  steeps  of  the  Sussex 
downs,  they  will  always  pay  better 
in  mutton  than  wheat.  You  may 
lay  the  broad  flats  of  the  eastern 
counties  out  in  monster  grain-crops, 
and  may  turn  the  pastures  of  the 
Midlands  into  miniature  pampas, 
carrying  herds  of  cattle  that  run 
half  wild  ;  but  there  are  shires  that 
can  hardly  be  farmed  scientifically, 
unless  you  first  begin  by  flattening 
them  out.  There  are  districts,  hap- 
pily for  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque, 
where  the  soil  is  so  poor  as  to  scare 
away  capital.  The  fantastically- 
shaped  fields  will  still  swell  and 


fall,  and  tumble  down  hills  and 
roll  round  corners ;  the  copse-like 
hedges  may  just  as  well  be  left  to 
struggle  over  the  rolling  mounds  of 
gravel  or  the  banks  that  are  over- 
run with  brambles  and  saturated 
by  land-springs;  the  copses  them- 
selves will  yield  more  satisfactorily 
if  you  leave  them  to  be  cut  period- 
ically for  poles  and  fagots.  There 
are  heaths  that  will  never  pay  for 
the  enclosing,  and  pine-woods  that 
thrive  very  tolerably  where  any- 
thing else  would  starve.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  country 
will  suffer  in  its  picturesque  aspects : 
woods  and  hedgerow  trees  will  be 
felled,  at  the  instigation  of  the  far- 
mers, by  landowners,  who  will  be 
glad  to  put  the  price  in  their  pock- 
ets; old  holdings  will  be  broken 
up,  and  old  homesteads  will  be 
cleared  away.  Rows  of  trim  new 
cottages  that  it  may  be  hoped  will 
be  more  healthy  than  those  they  re- 
place, will  supplant  the  gems  of  ivy- 
grown  antiquity  that  have  delighted 
our  Linnels  and  Birket  Fosters. 
We  must  recognise  these  grave  per- 
manent causes  that  are  tending  to- 
wards our  agricultural  revolution. 
Yet  we  may  trust  that  the  revolu- 
tion must  at  worst  be  gradual ;  that 
a  succession  of  more  prosperous 
seasons  may  put  a  drag  on  the  in- 
evitable movement ;  and  that  panic- 
stricken  proprietors  may  not  show 
a  foolish  haste  in  doing  damage  it 
will  be  impossible  to  repair,  and 
making  concessions  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  retract.  In  difficulties  as 
many  of  them  are,  they  have  a  trying 
ordeal  before  them ;  but  though  we 
fear  they  must  submit  to  sacrifices 
and  changes,  they  may  have  relief 
in  ways  they  hardly  foresee.  Panic 
is  always  prone  to  exaggerate,  and 
men  are  never  so  apt  to  take  pessi- 
mist views  as  when  they  are  sud- 
denly awakened  from  a  sense  of 
security  to  deal  with  unprecedented 
and  unfamiliar  difficulties. 
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THE  BROADS  AND  RIVERS  OF  NORFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK. 


IN  the  autumn  and  winter,  the 
wild -fowl  flying  southward  and 
westward  in  search  of  less  rigorous 
climes  are  arrested  by  the  projec- 
tion of  the  Norfolk  coast,  and  see 
beneath  them,  but  a  few  miles  in- 
land, the  gleaming  surface  of  lagoon 
and  river,  and  vast  expanses  of  reed- 
beds.  If  they  flew  all  England 
over  they  could  find  no  spot  so  fit 
for  them  as  this  district  of  marsh 
and  shallow,  lake  and  reed;  so  down 
they  drop  and  stay  until  the  spring 
lures  them  back  to  their  more 
northern  breeding  -  places.  All  do 
not  return;  the  gun,  the  decoy, 
and  the  snare  thin  their  ranks ;  but 
many  also,  which  have  found  the 
loneliest  spots  in  this  lonely  region, 
are  so  fascinated  that  they  stay  to 
breed,  and  then  the  collector  too 
often  finds  out  their  retreat. 

The  smaller  migrants  too,  which 
visit  us  in  the  spring  for  the  pur- 
poses of  breeding,  are  arrested  by 
this  obtrusive  Norfolk,  so  that  it  is 
a  county  favoured  beyond  others 
in  an  ornithological  sense.  It  has 
been  said  that  "  all  England  can  be 
carved  out  of  Norfolk,"  meaning 
that  there  is  every  variety  of  land 
and  scenery  (save  mountains)  with- 
in its  borders.  A  triangular  gap 
in  it  will  represent  the  flat  and 
watery  Broad  district  on  its  eastern 
tide,  while  the  rest  consists  of  hills, 
woods,  enclosures,  wide  open  com- 
mons and  heaths,  and  rich  corn  and 
pasture  lands.  Our  present  concern 
is  with  the  Broad  district. 

The  term  Broad  is  peculiar  to 
Norfolk.  Its  etymology  is  obvious 
— namely,  a  broadening  out  of  the 
rivers  into  lakes,  the  Broads  being 
intimately  connected  with  the 
rivers,  which  in  some  cases  flow 
through  them,  and  in  others  are 
only  divided  from  them  by  a  reed- 


bed.  Whittleseamere  and  other 
parts  of  the  Fen  district  were  the 
counterparts  of  the  Broads  in  many 
respects ;  but  the  character  of  the 
Fens  has  so  much  changed  since 
their  drainage,  that  it  is  to  Norfolk 
only  that  one  can  now  look  for  the 
wildness  and  solitude  of  marsh  and 
mere  so  dear  to  the  naturalist  and 
sportsman. 

If  you  take  the  map  and  draw  a 
line  from  Pakefield,  on  the  Suffolk 
coast,  27  miles  north  to  Happis- 
burgh,  and  then  across  to  Norwich, 
18  miles  inland,  then  with  a  curve 
south-east  back  to  Pakefield,  you 
will  have  a  triangle  which  compre- 
hends the  chief  of  the  Broads  and 
Rivers — a  district  for  the  most  part 
as  flat  as  a  billiard  -  table,  where 
water  and  land  strive  for  the  mas- 
tery, and  come  to  a  delightful  com- 
promise. This  tract  of  country  is 
intersected  by  three  principal  rivers, 
and  dotted  with  a  score  of  lakes. 
First,  below  Norwich  (a  city  of  night- 
ingales, which  are  very  numerous  in 
its  suburbs),  the  smaller  river  Yare 
flows  into  the  larger  river  Wensum, 
and  then  the  united  stream,  under 
the  name  of  the  Yare,  flows  a  sinuous 
course  of  35  miles,  until  it  debouches 
into  the  sea  at  Yarmouth. 

For  all  this  distance  the  river  is 
broad  and  deep,  and  in  the  lower 
half  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  "  back- 
ing "  up  the  water  even  up  to  Nor- 
wich. The  natural  fall  of  the  river 
is  only  four  inches  in  the  mile ;  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  very 
little.  There  are  no  locks,  and  only 
one  bridge,  which  is  a  "  swing  one," 
so  that  the  Yare  is  the  perfection  of 
a  navigable  river.  For  five  miles  be- 
low Norwich  the  banks  are  hilly 
and  wooded,  but  afterwards  the 
water  is  bordered  by  tall  reeds,  and 
beyond  the  reeds  are  miles  of  marsh. 
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The  only  Broads  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Yare  are  Surlingham  and 
Rockland,  both  of  limited  extent ; 
or  rather  the  open  water  has  been 
so  reduced  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  reeds  and  aquatic  vegetation 
that  these  appear  to  be  small.  Just 
above  Yarmouth  is  the  magnificent 
tidal  lake  called  Breydon.  Eoughly 
speaking,  it  is  five  miles  long  by  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  wide,  and  at  high 
water,  when  the  muds  are  covered, 
it  forms  a  noble  expanse  of  water 
— the  deeper  channel  of  the  river 
through  it  being  marked  by  painted 
posts  to  guide  the  vessels  sailing 
across.  At  low  water  the  muds  or 
flats  on  either  side  are  dry,  and  at- 
tract myriads  of  wild-fowl,  which 
find  their  food  on  the  soft  ooze, 
and  in  winter  afford  sport  and  sus- 
tenance to  the  gunner  in  his  flat- 
bottomed  punt,  One  of  these  men 
told  us  that  he  once  cut  a  small 
canal,  about  a  foot  deep  and  three 
feet  wide,  through  the  ooze,  from  the 
channel  to  the  bank  near  his  cot- 
tage, a  distance  of  100  yards,  so 
that  he  might  get  ashore  at  low 
water  without  wading  through  the 
mud.  In  three  weeks,  such  was 
the  action  of  the  tide,  the  depth 
was  6  feet;  and  now  it  is  17  feet 
at  low  water,  with  a  proportionate 
width.  And  as  men  win  immor- 
tality by  various  means,  he  is  proud 
that  it  is  now  called  by  his  name — 
Calver's  drain. 

The  river  Waveney  also  enters  in 
at  the  top  of  Breydon,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  seven -and -twenty  miles 
southward  and  westward  through 
Beccles  to  Bungay  in  a  sinuous-like 
course.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
Waveney  are  its  depth,  which  is 
20  feet  close  to  the  banks  in  places, 
and  the  surpassing  clearness  of  its 
water.  While  sailing  up  it  you 
may  see,  yards  beneath  you,  the 
tops  of  waving  weeds  and  shoals 
of  frightened  fish,  while  the  blue  of 
its  surface,  and  the  white  of  the 


waves  which  rise  at  the  bows  and 
eddy  astern,  are  only  paralleled  by 
the  blue  and  white  in  the  sky 
above.  A  canal,  or  cut  of  three 
miles  in  length,  connects  the  Yare 
at  Reedham  with  the  Waveney  at 
Haddiscoe.  A  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  latter  place  is  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  two  miles  long,  named 
Fritton  Broad,  which  is  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  two  decoys 
upon  it  still  worked  by  the  proprie- 
tors. A  wide  cut  called  Oulton 
Dyke  connects  the  mid-length  of 
the  Waveney  with  Oulton  Broad, 
100  acres  in  extent,  and  the  most 
civilised  of  all  the  Broads,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  a  village  on  its  banks  and 
always  a  fleet  of  yachts  on  its  sur- 
face. At  the  lower  end  of  the 
Broad  is  a  lock  which  gives  access 
to  a  tidal  lake  called  Lake  Lothing, 
two  miles  long — then  comes  Lowes- 
toft  harbour  and  the  sea. 

Returning  to  the  lower  end  of 
Breydon  Water,  we  find  the  mouth 
of  the  Bure,  which  flows  from  the 
north-west  and  is  navigable  up  to 
Aylsham,  a  distance  of  40  miles  by 
river.  It  is  up  this  fine  river  and 
its  tributaries  that  the  wildest  and 
most  interesting  of  the  Broads  lie. 
First,  as  we  go  up,  is  a  sheet 
of  water  with  many  arms  known 
as  Ormesby,  Filby,  and  Rollesby 
Broads,  containing  together  about 
800  acres.  These  are  not  accessible 
from  the  main  river  except  by  small 
boats,  and  along  a  dyke  bearing  the 
euphonious  name  of  Muck  Fleet. 
"  Fleet "  is  a  Norfolk  word  for 
shallow,  —  a  fleet  place  is  where 
there  is  but  little  water.  A  few 
miles  higher  up  we  come  to  the 
Thurne,  a  broad  river  which  com- 
municates with  Hickling  Broad, 
Whiteslea,  Horsey  Mere,  Heigham 
Sounds,  and  Martham  Broad.  Of 
these  Hickling  is  the  largest,  cover- 
ing some  400  acres.  All  the  Broads 
are  very  shallow,  but  this  is  the 
shallowest,  its  depth  not  exceeding 
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four  feet  six  inches,  except  in  the 
"channel." 

Its  water  is  beautifully  clear,  and 
its  bottom  is  of  hard  yellow  gravel, 
over  which  shoals  of  fish  scud 
away  as  one's  boat  approaches.  All 
the  other  Broads  have  bottoms  of 
black  mud  of  an  unknown  depth, 
and  so  soft  that  a  yacht's  anchor 
will  not  hold  in  it,  so  that  large 
blocks  of  iron  ballast  are  used  in- 
stead, and  will  not  drag  through 
the  "  putty,"  as  the  mud  is  locally 
called.  Eeturning  to  the  Bure,  we 
come  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ant,  which  leads  to  Barton  Broad, 
200  acres  in  extent,  and  to  Stalham 
Broad.  Again  returning  to  the 
course  of  the  Bure,  we  come  to  a 
group  of  Broads — Walsham,  Kan- 
worth,  Decoy  Broad,  Hoveton  Great 
and  Little  Broads,  Salhouse,  and 
lastly,  Wroxham — a  large  and  very 
beautiful  Broad,  where  regattas  are 
frequently  held.  Above  "Wroxham 
is  Belaugh  Broad.  To  sum  up,  there 
are  here  200  miles  of  navigable 
rivers,  and  5000  acres  of  water  in 
the  Broads. 

The  marshes  around  the  group 
of  Broads  up  the  "  north  river," 
as  the  Bure  is  usually  called,  are 
left  in  their  pristine  wildness ;  but 
in  the  lower  waters  there  is  a  very 
complete  system  of  drainage.  The 
river  -  surface,  as  a  rule,  is  much 
higher  than  the  adjacent  marshes, 
which,  as  the  moisture  was  pumped 
out  of  their  peaty  and  spongy  soil, 
shrank  and  sank  just  as  a  sponge  does 
in  drying,  until  they  left  the  river- 
level  several  feet  above  them.  A 
low  embankment  on  either  side  of 
the  river  confines  its  waters,  and  at 
the  outlets  of  the  drains  are  pumps 
which  lift  the  water  out  of  them 
into  the  river.  These  pumps  were 
all  formerly,  and  many  still  are, 
worked  by  means  of  small  wind- 
mills ;  and  it  is  a  curious  sight, 
on  looking  over  the  wide  marshes, 
to  see  the  scores  of  windmills  all 


twirling  merrily  round.  Steam  is 
now  used  at  the  outlets  of  the  more 
important  drains,  and  does  the 
work  more  effectually.  Even  now 
the  water  often  gains  the  mastery. 
Last  winter  there  were  very  heavy 
floods.  The  millers  in  the  upper 
reaches,  above  the  navigation,  head- 
ed up  the  water  for  storage  until 
they  simultaneously  became  alarmed 
at  the  quantity,  and  then  they 
opened  their  flood-gates,  and  a  vast 
body  of  water  inundated  the  lower 
part  of  Norwich,  and  covered  all 
the  marshes,  so  that  from  Norwich 
to  Yarmouth  was  a  vast  lake.  The 
marshes  were  also  inundated  in 
the  summer,  or  rather  the  time  of 
year  which  should  have  been  sum- 
mer in  this  watery  year  of  1879; 
and  it  was  a  singular  and  striking 
sight  to  see  the  great  expanse  of 
smooth,  steadily  flowing  water,  with 
here  and  there  a  pollard  willow  or 
a  boathouse  standing  alone  above 
it.  It  was  before  the  marsh  hay 
was  cut,  and  some  of  the  occupiers 
towed  large  spars  about  over  the 
submerged  grass  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  mud  in  suspension 
from  settling  upon  it. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the 
scenery  of  such  a  flat  and  marshy 
country  must  be  most  uninteresting. 
Yet  it  is  not  so,  except,  perhaps, 
near  the  sea,  where  the  vegetation 
is  not  so  luxuriant  as  it  is  in  the 
upper  reaches. 

On  either  side  of  the  river  and 
around  the  Broads  is  a  dense  wall 
of  emerald-green  reeds  from  seven 
to  ten  feet  in  height.  Then  come  the 
yellow  iris  flowers,  tall  and  bending 
rushes  and  bulrushes,  the  sweet 
sedge  with  its  curious  catkins ; 
tangled  feathery  grasses,  in  such 
variety  that,  as  you  stand  up  to  your 
neck  in  them,  you  may  pluck  a  dozen 
kinds  without  moving;  blue  clus- 
ters of  forget-me-nots,  foxgloves, 
spikes  of  purple  loose-strife,  and 
broad  tufts  of  valerian;  bushes  of 
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woody  nightshade ;  and,  sweeter 
than  all,  masses  upon  masses,  all 
the  way  along,  of  the  cream-white 
and  strong-scented  meadow-sweet; 
— these  are  what  make  the  imme- 
diate banks  changing  panoramas  of 
kaleidoscopic  beauty.  Then  on  the 
water,  beneath  the  reeds  and  across 
shallow  bays,  and  in  the  little 
"  pulks  "  or  miniature  Broads  which 
everywhere  open  off  the  river,  are 
lilies,  yellow  and  white,  in  dazzling 
abundance.  Here  and  there  are 
tropical  tangles  of  wood;  a  pic- 
turesque house  in  a  cluster  of  trees, 
or  a  reed-stack  floating  on  the  river 
with  a  supporting  wherry  hidden 
somewhere  beneath  it. 

The  far-reaching  marsh  has  a 
beauty  of  its  own,  that  of  changing 
colour  as  the  wind  bows  the  many- 
tinted  grasses  and  flowers,  and  the 
wind  -  waves  and  cloud  -  shadows 
sweep  along  ;  while  everywhere  are 
the  snowy  sails  of  yachts  and  the 
red-brown  canvas  of  the  wherries. 
The  atmospheric  effects,  too,  are  un- 
usually beautiful,  and  sunrises  and 
sunsets  glow  with  a  warmth  of 
colour  that  gives  the  placid  lagoons 
an  almost  unearthly  loveliness ; 
while,  when  the  sun  is  set,  the 
mists  often  show  lakes  and  ships 
and  islands  that  vanish  with  the 
dawn.  Colour  is  seen  far  away ;  a 
group  of  red  and  white  cattle,  or 
the  scarlet  berries  of  the  guelder 
rose  entwined  around  some  fallen 
willow,  with  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
upon  them,  will  lighten  up  miles 
of  marsh.  Then  the  flight  of 
hawk  and  heron,  snipe  and  wild 
duck,  the  splash  of  fish,  and  the 
scattering  rush  of  the  small  fry  as 
a  pike  makes  his  raid  upon  them, 
are  incidents  of  every  hour. 

Whether  one  is  observant  or  not, 
one  cannot  help  "  brushing  elbows  " 
with  the  bird -life  of  the  Broads. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  describe  the  many  rare  species 
which  visit  or  nest  in  the  district, 


but  rather  to  call  attention  to  the 
everyday  life  therein.  Embark 
with  us,  then,  on  board  one  of  the 
small  but  comfortable  river-yachts, 
and  see  what  a  single  summer's  day 
will  show  you.  As  we  sail  up  the 
"north  river"  we  see  constantly 
the  coots  and  water-hens  as  they 
swim  in  and  out  of  the  "rond,"  as 
the  reed-covered  water- washed  bank 
is  called.  Every  now  and  then  a 
wild  duck  or  widgeon  or  a  brood  of 
flappers  is  disturbed  by  our  passage; 
and  as  we  sweep  round  corners, 
herons  rise  on  lazy  wing,  or,  if  out 
of  gunshot,  look  suspiciously  at  us. 
High  in  air  the  marsh -harrier,  the 
"  Norfolk  hawk,"  scans  the  marshes 
with  hungry  eye ;  then  we  turn 
suddenly  as  if  trying  to  charge  an 
oak  coppice,  but  a  narrow  "gat- 
way  "  reveals  itself,  and  we  glide 
through  it  on  to  Wroxham  Broad, 
which  is  skirted  by  the  river, 
the  only  division  being  a  narrow 
"  rond."  On  the  other  side  beyond 
the  reeds  the  land  rises  in  wooded 
undulations,  with  park-like  spaces 
between.  All  around  the  Broad  is 
a  dense  and  sheer  wall  of  bright 
green  reeds  eight  feet  high,  with  a 
yellow  water-mark  on  their  lower 
stems.  In  and  out  of  this  the 
coots,  water-hens,  grebes,  and  wild 
ducks  are  continually  splashing  and 
swimming.  While  our  man  is 
making  the  yacht  snug  for  the 
night,  we  go  in  the  jolly-boat  and 
push  her  anywhere  into  the  reeds 
and  wait.  The  black-headed  bunt- 
ings, the  reed  -  wrens,  and  the 
bearded  tits  gather  close  around  us, 
and  chatter  and  scold  us  vigorously ; 
for  very  little  search  would  reveal 
their  nests.  A  kingfisher  flashes 
along  and  perches  on  a  swaying 
reed  within  a  few  yards,  and  dives 
in  again  and  again  for  the  tiny 
roach  and  bream.  Look,  within  ten 
yards  are  a  pair  of  great  crested 
grebes  and  three  young  ones, — tiny 
black  balls,  which  their  parents 
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are  feeding.  These  dive  rapidly 
and  rise  with  a  fish  two  inches 
long  in  the  beak ;  this  is  at  once 
transferred  to  the  young  ones, 
which  are  also  making  ludicrous 
attempts  to  dive  like  their  seniors. 
It  is  the  last  week  in  June,  and 
the  cuckoos  have  come  to  the  Broad 
in  numbers  ;  why,  we  do  not  know. 
But  they  are  flying  across  and  perch- 
ing on  the  trees,  and  calling  loudly 
to  each  other,  often  with  a  note 
broken  into  three  syllables — thus, 
cuck-cuck-oo.  A  fortnight  later 
there  will  scarcely  be  one  there, 
and  the  distinctive  cry  will  have 
ceased.  Over  the  marsh,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  two 
brown  owls  are  hawking  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  and,  from  the  num- 
ber of  times  they  swoop,  with  great 
success.  Overhead,  no  less  than 
five  snipes  are  sweeping  and  circling 
about,  and  as  they  descend  for 
short  distances  with  quivering  tail 
and  wing-tips,  we  hear  that  curious 
bleating  or  buzzing  sound  ("lam- 
ming" the  Norfolk  people  call  it, 
because  of  its  similarity  to  the 
bleating  of  lambs)  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  snipe  in  the 
breeding  season. 

In  the  distance  are  many  white 
birds  flying  about,  and  from  them 
arises  a  noise  like  that  of  a  rookery. 
We  cross  the  Broad  and  the  river, 
and  enter  a  narrow  water -lane  be- 
tween the  reeds.  This  presently 
expands  into  a  "  pulk  "  studded 
with  water-lilies,  between  which 
numbers  of  coots  and  water-hens  are 
threading  their  way.  The  water 
is  only  a  foot  deep  and  very  clear, 
so  that  we  can  see  hundreds  of 
big  bream  swimming  lazily  about, 
while  smaller  roach  and  rudd  play 
on  the  surface.  Here  and  there,  as 
we  slowly  progress,  we  startle  a  bask- 
ing pike.  Now  we  are  in  a  passage 
only  just  wide  enough  for  the  boat. 
Tall  reeds  rise  on  either  hand,  and 
nothing  else  is  visible  but  the  blue 


sky  above.  There  goes  a  water-rail, 
and  if  we  could  push  the  boat  in 
the  reeds  for  a  few  feet  we  should 
find  its  nest.  Then  we  emerge  into 
the  open  water  of  Hoveton  Great 
Broad,  and  as  we  approach  its  lower 
end  the  air  is  filled  with  the  black- 
headed  gulls  which  swoop  close 
around  and  deafen  us  with  their 
cries.  Among  this  labyrinth  of 
reeds  and  narrow  water-lanes  and 
tufts  of  long  grasses,  they  breed  in 
large  numbers.  On  every  little 
hillock  of  grass  you  see  their  eggs ; 
and  the  water  is  dotted  with  the 
young  ones,  from  the  little  yellow- 
and  -  brown  ball  of  down  just 
hatched,  to  those  fully  fledged  and 
just  able  to  fly.  It  is  a  sight  worth 
seeing  and  to  be  remembered.  Yet 
it  cannot  compare  with  Scoulton 
Mere,  also  in  Norfolk,  but  out  of 
the  Broad  district,  where  there  is 
the  largest  colony  known  in  Eng- 
land. As  the  summer  wanes,  the 
birds  take  their  departure  to  the 
sea-coast.  This  end  of  the  Broad 
is  extremely  shallow,  but  the  mud 
is  of  a  great  depth.  It  illustrates  the 
process  which  is  going  on  year  by 
year  in  the  Broads  :  the  vegetation 
grows  rankly  and  dies  down,  and 
so  adds  a  layer  both  in  thickness 
and  extent  to  the  shallow  margin. 
When,  by  a  repetition  of  this  pro- 
cess, the  mud  reaches  the  surface, 
the  roots  of  the  reeds  and  the 
grasses  make  it  firmer  each  year, 
until  at  last  it  can  be  drained  and 
turned  into  dry  land.  Some  of  the 
smaller  Broads  are  growing  up  very 
fast. 

Such  is  the  usual  scene  of  a  sum- 
mer's day.  In  the  winter  it  is  very 
wild  and  lonesome,  but  there  are 
then  great  numbers  of  wild-fowl — 
common  and  rare. 

Of  the  birds  which  frequent  the 
Broads,  the  heron  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous, and  it  is  to  be  seen  every- 
where. There  are  two  or  three  large 
and  many  small  heronries  in  Nor- 
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folk,  and  occasionally  solitary  pairs 
nest  on  the  ground  in  some  inacces- 
sible marsh,  instead  of  in  trees  as  is 
their  wont.  One  often  sees  groups 
of  five  or  six  herons  together ;  and 
once  a  friend  of  ours  saw  twenty 
in  a  group, — this  was  at  Haddiscoe 
one  spring,  and  the  cause  of  such 
an  unusual  assemblage  was  not 
apparent.  The  great  crested  grebe 
may  always  be  seen,  and  its  soak- 
ing wet  nest  be  found.  If  it  has 
young  ones,  it  dives  with  them 
under  its  wing  when  alarmed,  and 
old  and  young  are  sometimes  killed 
with  the  same  shot.  A  bird-stuffer 
told  us  that  a  pair  of  grebes  and 
three  young  ones,  all  killed  at  one 
shot,  were  lately  brought  to  him. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  fond 
maternal  care  so  unavailing,  one 
is  tempted  to  be  rather  hard 
upon  the  insatiable  collector,  and 
the  unholy  trade  of  egging  and 
bird-destroying  which  ministers  to 
his  wants.  We  must  not  blame 
him  too  much,  however,  for  the 
chief  damage  has  been  done  by 
those  who  collect  the  eggs  for  eat- 
ing. Almost  an  incredible  number 
of  eggs  are  gathered  for  the  market ; 
and  all  eggs  which  in  the  least 
degree  resemble  plovers'  eggs  are 
sold  as  such.  Everywhere,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Norfolk,  there  are  sci- 
entific naturalists  whose  researches 
and  discoveries  are  a  sufficient  jus- 
tification of  the  collection  of  speci- 
mens ;  but  there  are  large  numbers 
of  people  who  take  up  egg  and  bird 
collecting  from  the  same  motive 
which  induces  people  to  collect 
postage-stamps.  They  seek  after  ac- 
quisition only,  and  not  the  further- 
ance of  science ;  and  it  is  their  kind 
of  collecting  that  true  ornithologists 
would  be  the  first  to  condemn.  The 
plover  and  the  lapwing  are  every- 
where common.  The  ruff  (the 
male)  and  the  reeve  (the  female)  of 
the  same  species  used  to  be  com- 
mon, but  are  now  rare.  Their  eggs 


used  to  be  gathered  to  sell  as 
plovers,  and  the  birds  were  snared 
for  the  table.  The  male  in  the 
breeding  season  has  a  splendid  ruff 
— like  Queen  Elizabeth's  collar — 
around  his  neck;  and  this  he  is 
fond  of  displaying  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  female,  by  marching  to 
and  fro  on  any  bare  hillock,  called  by 
fowlers  his  "hill."  Lubbock  says 
he  has  seen  eighteen  ruffs  on  one 
hill ;  and  when  there  are  so  many 
rivals  fights  occur,  and  the  gay 
gallants  are  scattered.  The  fowler 
has  laid  horse-hair  nooses  around 
the  base  of  the  "hill,"  and  so  the 
beaten  and  escaping  birds  are 
caught  by  the  leg  or  the  neck. 
The  bittern  was  formerly  common 
enough,  but  its  nest  is  now  rarely 
found,  and  its  singular  "  boom " 
but  seldom  heard.  In  the  winter, 
however,  numbers  of  them  come  to 
the  Broads  with  other  wild-fowl, 
and  many  are  shot.  We  have  not 
space,  however,  to  enumerate  the 
various  species  of  birds  which  either 
breed  among  or  annually  visit  the 
Broads.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
indicate  their  ornithological  rich- 
ness. 

Norfolk  was  a  stronghold  of  de- 
coys, and  there  are  still  as  many  as 
six  in  active  operation.  Very  few 
persons  have  actually  seen  decoys  ; 
for  as  the  greatest  quietude  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  give  the  ducks  a 
sense  of  security,  the  presence  of 
visitors  is  not  encouraged  at  any 
time,  and  the  greatest  mystery  and 
secrecy  are  observed  about  a  decoy. 
Briefly  speaking,  a  decoy  may  be 
said  to  be  a  pond  or  lake  from 
which  shallow  creeks  or  arms 
branch  out  like  the  arms  of  a 
star-fish.  These  arms  are  curved 
so  that  the  ends  are  not  visible 
from  the  lake,  and  are  arched  over 
with  network,  forming  pipes  which 
lessen  in  size  until  at  the  end  there 
is  a  kind  of  removable  pocket.  No 
gun  is  allowed  to  be  fired  within  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  decoy,  and  the 
fowl  rest  there  during  the  day  in, 
as  they  fancy,  unassailable  security. 
But  from  behind  a  screen  of  reeds 
the  decoy -man,  who  holds  in  his 
hand  a  bit  of  smouldering  turf  to 
prevent  his  own  odour  from  reach- 
ing the  birds,  gives  a  low  whistle. 
On  the  pond  are  several  tame  ducks, 
which  know  that  food  is  ready  for 
them  at  the  mouth  of  the  pipe, 
whence  the  sound  proceeds.  These 
swim  quietly  towards  the  hidden 
decoy-man,  and  are  followed  by  the 
wild  birds.  .Then  a  reddish- col- 
oured dog  jumps  through  a  hole  in 
the  screen,  and  back  again  through 
another.  The  ducks  are  immedi- 
ately brimful  of  curiosity,  and  swim 
to  inspect  this  curious  creature. 
The  dog  reappears  a  little  way  up 
the  pipe,  and  the  ducks  follow. 
When  they  are  well  inside,  the 
decoy-man  presents  himself  at  the 
opening,  and  the  frightened  crowd 
nutter  into  the  pocket,  and  are  cap- 
tured. From  one  to  two  thousand 
birds  might  be  taken  in  one  season. 
There  are  two  sets  of  decoys  on 
Fritton  Broad  —  one  worked  by 
Lieutenant -Colon el  Leathes,  and 
one  by  Sir  Savile  Crossley.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of 
decoys  should  read  an  article  upon 
Norfolk  decoys,  by  Mr  Southwell, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Naturalists'  Society 
for  1878-79. 

The  Broad  district  is  not  so  rich 
in  wild  animals  as  a  drier  and  more 
thickly  wooded  country  would  be. 
The  only  one  worth  our  notice  now 
is  the  otter,  which  is  very  numer- 
ous although  not  often  seen,  on 
account  of  the  pathless  forests  of 
reeds  which  afford  it  ample  scope 
for  unseen  rambles.  Once  in  an 
alder  -  carr  a  friend  of  ours  came 
upon  three  together  and  shot  them 
all.  Frequently,  when  lying  awake 
at  night  on  board  a  yacht,  we  have 
heard  its  bell-like  bark  close  by  us, 


and  in  the  morning  have  found 
some  large  bream  lying  half  eaten 
on  the  adjacent  "rond."  Formerly, 
as  may  well  be  imagined,  they  were 
much  more  abundant ;  and  in  the 
year  1557  the  "  Norwich  Assembly 
for  the  fresh -water  fishermen  be- 
tween the  Tower  at  Conisford  and 
Hardley  Cross "  made  a  regulation, 
"  That  every  man  shall  be  bound 
to  keep  a  dog  to  hunt  the  otter, 
and  to  make  a  general  hunt  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  year,  or  more,  at 
time  or  times  convenient,  upon  pain 
to  forfeit  1  Os."  And  in  1729  we  read 
in  the  '  Norwich  Gazette  '  that,  be- 
tween the  18th  March  and  the  20th 
of  May  of  that  year,  certain  Suffolk 
gentlemen  killed  seventeen  brace  of 
otters  by  hunting  them.  The  usual 
breeding  -  place  of  the  otter  is  in 
some  hole  beneath  tree -roots  or 
rocks  on  the  margin  of  the  water ; 
but  as  such  spots  are  rare  on  the 
Broads,  the  otter  accommodates  it- 
self to  circumstances,  and  builds 
itself  a  nest  in  a  reed-bed  on  the 
ground,  raising  a  hillock  of  weeds 
and  rubbish  as  big  as  a  haycock,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  chamber 
approached  by  two  or  more  en- 
trances. The  otter  is  often  caught 
in  the  large  bow- nets  which  the 
Broad -men  set  for  tench  in  the 
"  runs  "  between  the  weeds.  Otter- 
hunting  with  dogs  in  the  lower 
reaches  and  Broads  would  be  use- 
less, as  the  extent  of  water  is  so 
great  that  the  otter  would  have  a 
great  advantage  over  the  dogs,  and 
the  hunter  could  not  follow  dogs 
and  otters  into  the  reed-beds. 

Norfolk  is  particularly  rich  in 
lepidoptera.  Four- fifths  of  the  species 
found  in  England  have  been  met 
with  here.  It  was  the  last  habitat 
of  the  lost  large  copper  butterfly. 
The  magnificent  swallow-tail  butter- 
fly is  still  tolerably  abundant,  par- 
ticularly on  the  banks  of  the  Bure ; 
and  we  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  impetuous  rush,  over  dykes  and 
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into  the  water,  of  an  enthusiastic 
entomologist  who  was  sailing  with 
us  one  day  near  Horning,  and  saw 
one  of  these  insects  flying  over  the 
river. 

Of  the  fish  with  which  these 
waters  are  teeming,  so  much  can  be 
said  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  that 
which  must  go  into  the  small  com- 
pass at  our  command.  The  bream 
deserves  first  mention,  because  of 
its  enormous  numbers.  It  is  every- 
where, and  attains  to  a  large  size. 
Four  and  five  pounds  are  now  not 
uncommon  weights,  and  one  of 
eleven  pounds  was  recently  caught. 
The  Norfolk  bream  -  fisher  is  sui 
generis.  You  generally  see  them 
two  in  a  boat  which  is  moored 
parallel  with  the  stream,  each  man 
with  an  apron  and  a  cloth.  The 
bream  is  covered  with  such  a  thick 
slime  that  were  it  not  for  these 
precautions  the  angler's  clothes 
would  be  irretrievably  ruined. 
Handfuls  of  brewers'  grains  are 
thrown  in  from  time  to  time  as 
ground-bait,  and  every  swim  pro- 
duces a  bite,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a 
good  day  there  may  be  from  five  to 
eight  stone  weight  of  bream  and 
roach  in  the  boat.  The  artisan 
classes  of  Norwich  are  great  bream 
and  roach  fishers,  and  frequently 
have  fishing  contests,  —  generally 
under  the  patronage  of  Saint  Mon- 
day. On  such  noisy  and  festive 
occasions,  however,  the  sport  is 
generally  comparatively  poor.  The 
bream  is  not  a  very  toothsome  fish 
to  eat,  but  large  quantities  are  sold 
by  the  professional  fishermen  to  the 
poorer  Jews  in  our  large  towns  for 
use  on  fast-days,  of  course  at  a  very 
cheap  rate ;  and  many  bushels  are 
sold  to  the  fishermen  on  the  coast 
for  use  as  bait. 

Of  the  large  quantities  caught  by 
the  angler  few  are  eaten.  After 
the  catch  is  weighed  it  is  cast  away, 
and  one  often  sees  rotting  heaps  of 
fish  on  the  banks.  Tons  have  been 


used  as  manure,  but  these  were  the 
produce  of  an  infamous  system  of 
poaching  which  prevailed  before  the 
passing  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
Fresh  Water  Fisheries  Act  in  1877. 
The  poachers  dragged  the  rivers  with 
small-meshed  nets,  and  even  trawl- 
ed up  them  just  as  is  done  at  sea; 
and  as  many  as  eight  tons  of  fish 
would  be  the  produce  of  a  day's  or 
night's  netting.  When  the  price 
obtained  for  these  would  not  pay 
for  the  carriage,  they  were  simply 
thrown  away.  Now,  however, 
there  are  regulations  as  to  netting, 
which  have  put  a  stop  to  this, 
and  the  fisheries  are  fast  becoming 
better  than  they  have  been  for  a 
long  time.  There  is  no  restriction 
against  rod-fishing  at  any  time  of 
the  year  in  the  free  waters,  which 
comprise  the  three  rivers, — Wrox- 
ham,  Oulton,  Fritton,  and  Ormesby 
Broads,  and  Breydon  Water. 

The  roach  almost  equals  the 
bream  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
is  caught  of  a  uniform  large  size. 
The  rudd,  or  roud,  as  it  is  generally 
called  in  Norfolk,  is  very  abundant, 
more  particularly  in  the  Broads. 
It  is  a  brilliant-coloured  active  fish, 
and  will  rise  at  the  fly,  so  that  a 
day's  roud-fishing  is  a  most  enjoy- 
able experience.  The  carp  is  not 
common,  but  grows  to  a  large  size. 
Mr  Lubbock  mentions  one  which 
was  caught  in  Belaugh  Broad  of 
the  weight  of  15 J  Ib.  Perch  are 
numerous  and  large.  Four-pound- 
ers are  frequently  taken;  and  on 
the  Waveney  a  barber  of  Beccles 
took  in  a  short  space  of  time  one 
morning  eleven  perch,  each  2  Ib.  in 
weight,  and  no  small  ones.  The 
fresh-water  shrimp  is  the  favourite 
bait  for  them. 

The  tench  is  common  and  large. 
It  is  not  often  caught  by  the  an- 
gler, because  the  bream  and  roach 
will  rush  off  with  the  bait  while 
the  tench  is  deliberating  about  it ; 
but  they  are  caught  in  great  num- 
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bers  by  means  of  the  bow-net.  A 
bow-net  set  just  below  the  town  of 
Beccles  had  sixteen  brace  of  fine 
tench  in  it  when  taken  up.  The 
attraction  in  this  case  was  a  bright- 
coloured  bunch  of  flowers  fastened 
inside.  Great  numbers,  however, 
are  taken  in  a  very  peculiar  way. 
In  the  hot  days  the  tench  lie  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  shoals. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Broad-man 
in  his  boat  they  disperse,  but  only 
for  a  few  yards,  until  they  can  hide 
themselves  in  the  weeds  in  some 
shallow  spot.  The  man  notes  where 
some  of  the  fish  go,  and,  paddling 
quietly  up,  he  bares  his  arm  and 
feels  for  them.  Unless  the  fish  is 
touched  on  the  tail  it  will  not  move 
until  it  is  lifted  right  into  the  boat ; 
and  in  this  manner  five  or  six  dozen 
fish,  over  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
may  be  taken  in  a  day. 

The  eel  and  the  pike  are,  how- 
ever, the  chief  "paying"  fish  in 
these  waters.  The  eel  is  the  sup- 
port of  numbers  of  fishermen,  who 
"  bob  "  for  it  with  bundles  of  worms 
threaded  on  worsted,  in  which  the 
eels'  teeth  get  entangled ;  spear  it 
in  the  dykes  and  along  the  shallow 
margins ;  set  eel-pots;  and  net  it  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  On  the  Bure, 
large  nets  are  set  across  the  river 
during  the  autumn  nights  to  catch 
the  eels  making  their  annual  migra- 
tion to  the  sea.  Immense  catches 
are  made  on  dark  and  stormy  nights, 
when  the  eels  are  most  on  the  move. 
Some  of  the  eels  are  sold  in  Nor- 
wich and  Yarmouth,  but  the  greater 
number  go  to  Birmingham  and  the 
Black  Country,  where  such  rich 
food  is  apparently  much  appre- 
ciated. Long  night-lines  with 
hundreds  of  hooks  upon  them, 
baited  with  small  fish,  used  also  to 
be  set ;  but  the  recent  Act  made 
this  illegal,  because  pike  and 
other  fish  were  often  caught  on 
them.  The  poachers  trawling  up 
the  Waveney  have  taken  ninety 


stone  of  eels  in  a  week,  although 
eels  are  the  most  difficult  fish  of 
any  to  be  caught  with  a  drag-net. 
After  the  last  summer  floods  the 
eels  were  greatly  on  the  move ;  and 
the  men  who  sat  and  "bobbed" 
just  below  Norwich  would  get  four 
or  five  stone  weight  in  a  single 
night,  which  would  sell  for  ten 
shillings  a  stone. 

The  pike  is  the  monarch  of  the 
Norfolk  waters,  and  at  one  time 
was  supremely  abundant,  but  the 
natives  harried  him  to  their  ut- 
most. Liggers  or  trimmers  made  of 
bundles  of  rushes  were  set  by  the 
hundred.  The  smaller  Broads  were 
hired  by  fishermen  who,  to  make  a 
livelihood  out  of  them,  caught  all 
they  could.  Yarrell,  in  his  *  Brit- 
ish Fishes,'  gives  an  instance  of  a 
few  days'  slaughter  of  the  pike  on 
Heigham  Sound.  Mr  Lubbock  in- 
stances ninety  pike,  many  of  them 
of  large  size,  being  taken  on  Ran- 
worth  Broad  by  two  amateur  fisher- 
men in  the  same  boat  in  one  day. 
Lately,  on  Scoulton  Mere,  twenty- 
three  were  taken  by  trimmers,  five 
of  them  weighing  over  20  Ib.  apiece. 
Nets  and  set-lines  and  snaring  in  the 
dykes  at  spawning  -  time  thinned 
their  numbers,  so  that  both  in 
quantity  and  size  pike  were  slowly 
but  surely  decreasing.  Since  the 
Act  was  passed,  however,  there  is 
a  great  improvement  in  the  pike- 
fishing.  Only  the  other  week,  one 
of  forty-three  inches  in  length  and 
27  Ib.  in  weight  was  caught  at 
Cantley,  on  the  Yare. 

In  Oulton  Broad  are  great  num- 
bers of  the  grey  mullet,  which, 
however,  will  not  take  any  bait 
that  the  angler  can  offer  them. 

In  the  spring  the  smelt  comes 
up  the  Yare  to  spawn,  and  is 
stopped  in  its  course  by  the  New 
Mills,  which  are  built  right  across 
the  river,  in  the  city  of  Norwich. 
Just  below  the  mills,  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  the  smelter  passes  the 
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right  in  his  boat,  throwing  a 
huge  casting-net,  by  the  light  of  a 
tarch,  and  occasionally  making  large 
catches.  Lubbock  says  :  "  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  other  fish  greatly 
forsake  the  higher  part  of  the  river 
•whilst  it  is  occupied  by  the  smelt 
spawning.  Roach  and  dace  are  at 
that  time  very  scarce,  although 
plentiful  enough  before  the  smelts 
arrive;  they  then  remove  further 
down  the  river  for  a  time ;  and,  as 
they  say  here,  *  the  fish  are  down 
because  the  smelts  are  up.' " 

There  is  a  large  and  constant 
traffic  on  these  waters  carried  on 
by  means  of  wherries.  These  are 
.sailing  craft  of  from  20  to  70  tons 
burthen.  They  are  long  and  shal- 
low, have  one  tall  mast  and  a  huge 
sail,  the  rig  being  on  the  principle 
of  that  known  as  the  Una  rig,  ex- 
cept that  there  is  no  boom.  Two 
men,  or  a  man  and  a  boy,  or  his 
wife,  or  even  one  man  only,  suffice 
to  navigate  these  large  craft.  They 
nail  fast,  very  close  to  the  wind, 
and  are  handy.  There  is  a  little 
cabin  in  the  stern,  and  abaft  of  this 
the  steersman  stands  against  the 
tiller,  with  the  sheet  working  on  a 
"  horse  "  on  the  top  of  the  cabin  just 
in  front  of  him.  The  mast  moves 
on  a  fulcrum,  and  the  lower  end  is 
weighted,  so  that  by  means  of  the 
forestay  one  man  can  easily  lower 
,ind  raise  it.  When  the  wind  fails, 
the  men  betake  themselves  to  the 
"  quant,"  which  is  a  long  slender  pole 
with  a  knob  at  one  end  and  a  spike 
and  shoulder  at  the  other.  The 
shoulder  is  to  prevent  the  quant 
sinking  too  far  into  the  mud.  The 
wherryman  plunges  the  quant  into 
the  water  at  the  bow  of  his  craft, 
and  placing  the  knob  against  his 
shoulder  walks  aft  along  the  plank- 
ways  pushing  with  all  his  might. 
Many  an  amateur  yachtsman  has 
found  this  part  of  the  business  easy 
enough;  but  when  trying  to  with- 
draw the  quant,  he  has  discovered 


it  to  be  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
mud  that  he  has  failed  to  extract  it, 
and  after  a  last  agonising  pull  has 
either  let  it  go  altogether,  or,  if  his 
sense  of  duty  was  too  strong,  has 
stuck  to  it  until  his  craft  has  slipped 
from  under  him  and  he  has  had 
a  good  sousing.  The  quant  must 
always  be  laid  with  its  point  to- 
wards the  stern,  and  the  boathook 
with  its  point  towards  the  bows, 
otherwise  bad  luck  will  attend  the 
voyage.  The  men  are  paid  by  the 
voyage ;  so  that  a  fair  wind  means 
money — a  head  wind,  less  money 
— and  a  calm,  loss.  Owing  to  the 
winding  course  of  the  river  there 
are  always  some  reaches  which  can 
be  sailed  without  tacking.  The 
men  will  often  lose  an  hour  or  two 
of  a  fair  wind  or  tide  in  order  to 
wait  for  and  race  a  rival  wherry ; 
and  at  the  various  regattas  there  is 
frequently  a  wherry-race  which  pro- 
duces much  noise,  fun,  and  excite- 
ment. In  the  winter  a  wherry  man's 
life  is  a  very  hard  one,  but  there 
is  but  little  actual  peril ;  they  are 
such  splendid  steersmen  that  acci- 
dents rarely  happen.  They  stick  in 
the  mud  occasion  ally,  but  this  simply 
means  a  little  extra  pushing.  Occa- 
sionally a  "  rodges- blast  "  sweeps 
like  a  whirlwind  over  the  marshes, 
lifting  the  reed-stacks,  wrecking 
windmills,  and  dismasting  the 
wherries;  but  this  is  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  We  have  failed 
to  trace  the  etymology  of  this  local 
name  for  a  rotatory  wind -squall. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  men 
employed  in  this  kind  of  naviga- 
tion, and  as  a  rule  they  are  sober, 
honest,  and  civil  men,  ready  to  give 
any  assistance  in  their  power  to  the 
yachtsman.  A  great  weakness  of 
theirs  is  a  fondness  for  tea.  This 
they  boil  in  the  kettle  which  they 
never  "  furs."  The  wherries  are 
built  entirely  of  English  oak,  and  a 
large  one  will  cost  about  .£500. 
It  may  well  be  imagined  that 
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yachting  and  boat -sailing  is  a  fa- 
vourite amusement  on  these  waters. 
The  pleasure-craft  in  general  use  is 
a  boat  of  from  6  to  10  tons,  with  a 
roomy  cabin,  in  which  two  or  three 
persons  can  sleep  comfortably,  and 
with  a  forecastle  which  will  accom- 
modate one  or  two  men.  A  two  or 
three  weeks'  cruise  in  one  of  these 
boats  is  a  most  pleasant  way  of  spend- 
ing a  holiday,  and  one  very  often  re- 
sorted to.  There  are  always  plenty 
of  yachts  to  be  had  on  hire  at  a 
moderate  sum  per  week,  and  we 
can  most  strongly  recommend  this 
mode  of  seeing  the  Broads.  In- 
deed it  is  the  only  way  of  doing 
them  thoroughly,  as  it  would  not 
do  to  depend  upon  obtaining  inn 
accommodation  and  a  boat  at  many 
of  these  out-of-the-way  spots.  There 
are  two  flourishing  yacht  clubs;  and 
their  regattas,  at  short  intervals, 
make  one  or  other  of  the  Broads  or 
river -reaches  gay  with  white  sails 
and  many-coloured  flags.  The  usual 
rig  of  these  yachts  is  the  sloop, 
consisting  of  a  mainsail  and  large 
jib ;  and  they  are  uncemmonly 
handy.  Formerly,  the  fashionable 
rig  was  the  lateen,  and  many  of 
these  old  craft  are  still  in  existence. 
The  great  wing-shaped  foresail  is 
picturesque,  but  the  immense  yard 
is  awkward  to  handle,  and  the  rig 
has  gone  out  of  fashion. 

The  marshes  often  present  a 
curious  sight.  If  the  spectator  is 
on  the  same  level  scarcely  any  water 
may  be  visible,  and  the  expanse  of 
marsh  may  seem  continuous ;  yet 
here  and  there  and  everywhere  are 
the  sails  of  yachts  and  wherries 
gliding  through  it,  their  hulls  in- 
visible. 

One  constantly  sees,  generally 
moored  in  some  creek,  a  large  rough 
boat  with  a  hut  built  upon  it. 
These  are  the  abodes  of  men  who 
live  by  catching  eels  and  other 
fish,  and  spend  all  the  year  round 
on  the  water.  The  lives  of  these 


men  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
the  "  Broad-men,"  described  by  Mr 
Lubbock. 

"  When  I  first  visited  the  Broads,  I 
found  here  and  there  an  occupant 
'  squatted  down/  as  the  Americans 
would  call  it,  on  the  verge  of  a  pool, 
who  relied  almost  entirely  on  shooting 
and  fishing  for  the  support  of  his 
family,  and  lived  in  a  truly  primitive 
manner.  I  particularly  remember  one 
hero  of  this  description.  '  Our  Broad/ 
as  he  always  called  the  extensive  pool 
by  which  his  cottage  stood,  was  his 
microcosm,  his  world — the  islands  in 
it  were  his  gardens  of  the  Hesperides, 
its  opposite  extremity  his  ultima  Thule. 
Wherever  his  thoughts  wandered,  they 
could  not  get  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
beloved  lake ;  indeed  I  never  knew 
them  aberrant  but  once,  when  he  in- 
formed me,  with  a  doubting  air,  that 
he  had  sent  his  wife  and  his  two  eldest 
children  to  a  fair,  at  a  country  village 
two  miles  off,  that  their  ideas  might 
expand  by  travel :  as  he  sagely  ob- 
served, they  had  never  been  away 
from  *  our  Broad.'  I  went  into  his 
house  at  the  dinner-hour,  and  found 
the  whole  party  going  to  fall  to,  most 
thankfully,  upon  a  roasted  herring- 
gull,  killed,  of  course,  on  '  our  Broad.' 
His  life  presented  no  vicissitudes  but 
an  alternation  of  marsh  employment. 
In  winter,  after  his  day's  reed-cutting, 
he  might  be  found  posted  at  night- 
•  fall  waiting  for  the  flight  of  fowl,  or 
paddling  after  them  on  the  open 
water.  With  the  first  warm  days  of 
February  he  launched  his  fleet  of 
trimmers  ;  pike  finding  a  ready  sale 
at  his  own  door  to  those  who  bought 
them  to  sell  again  in  the  Norwich 
market.  As  soon  as  the  pike  had 
spawned  and  were  out  of  season,  the 
eels  began  to  occupy  his  attention, 
and  lapwings'  eggs  to  be  diligently 
sought  for. 

"  In  the  end  of  April  the  island  in 
his  watery  domain  was  frequently  vis- 
ited for  the  sake  of  shooting  the  ruffs 
which  resorted  thither  on  their  first 
arrival.  As  the  days  grew  longer  and 
hotter,  he  might  be  found  searching  in 
some  smaller  pools  near  his  house  for 
the  shoals  of  tench  as  they  commenced 
spawning.  Yet  a  little  longer  he  be- 
gan marsh-mowing — his  gun  always 
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laid  ready  upon  his  coat,  in  case  flap- 
pers should  be  met  with.  By  the 
middle  of  August  teal  came  to  a  wet 
corner  near  his  cottage,  snipes  began 
1o  arrive,  and  he  was  often  called  up 
t  o  exercise  his  vocal  powers  on  the  cur- 
lews  that  passed  to  and  fro.  By  the 
end  of  September  good  snipe-shoot- 
ing was  generally  to  be  met  with  in 
his  neighbourhood ;  and  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  marshes,  his  unas- 
suming good-humour,  and  zeal  in  pro- 
Adding  sport  for  those  who  employed 
Iiim,  made  him  very  much  sought  alter 
as  a  sporting  guide  by  snipe-shots  and 
ishermen;  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
jabits  of  different  birds  enabled  him 
M  give  useful  information  to  those 
who  collected  them." 

The  older  men  have  many  yarns 
to  tell  of  the  gigantic  pike  and  eels, 
and  great  catches  of  their  younger 
days,  with  sometimes  a  spice  of  ad- 
venture, as  the  following  tale  will 
show.  The  men  from  the  Yare 
and  the  Waveney  having  well  har- 
ried their  own  waters,  used  to  go  up 
the  Bare,  and  their  depredations 
with  nets  and  set-lines  stirred  up 
the  wrath  of  the  men  of  the  Bare. 
There  was  then  no  remedy  save 
that  of  force,  so  the  natives  band- 
ed together  to  expel  the  intruders. 
Our  informant  and  his  mate  were 
engaged  one  dark  night  near  Kan- 
worth  in  setting  eel -lines,  when 
they  heard  the  sound  of  muffled 
oars  up  the  stream.  They  listened 
and  watched,  and  at  last  became 
aware  that  at  least  half-a-dozen 
boats  were  creeping  down  in  search 
of  them.  They  took  to  their  oars, 
and  then  the  chase  developed  itself 
into  a  hot  and  eager  one ;  both  par- 
ties pulling  their  lustiest,  the  one 
to  inflict,  and  the  other  to  escape, 
rough  punishment.  The  pursued 
were  nearly  caught,  when  they 
opened  up  a  reach,  down  which 
there  blew  a  fair  strong  wind,  and 
hoisting  their  lugsail  they  slipped 
away,  and  gained  such  a  lead  that 
the  pursuers  gave  up  the  chase. 


Notwithstanding  that  there  is 
so  much  marsh  the  climate  is  not 
unhealthy.  There  is,  owing  to 
the  improved  drainage,  a  constant 
though  slight  movement  of  the 
water  everywhere,  so  that  it  does 
not  form  the  foul  stagnant  puddles 
that  it  formerly  did.  There  is  al- 
ways plenty  of  wind,  and  often  a 
salt  air  from  the  sea,  so  that  the 
marshes  and  lakes  are  well  purified. 
At  Somerleyton,  near  Lowestoft, 
there  has  been  found  an  exceptional 
quantity  of  ozone.  The  matter 
may  have  been  different  when  the 
puddles  and  pools  in  the  marsh 
dried  and  festered,  and  the  dead 
fish  putrefied,  causing  bubbles  of 
foul  air  to  arise  and  sometimes  ignite 
in  a  blue  flickering  flame.  Many 
years  ago  Will-o'-the-wisps  were 
common  enough,  and  the  wherry- 
men  have  even  lit  pieces  of  paper 
at  the  uncertain  flame.  The  last 
time  at  which  we  have  satisfactory 
evidence  of  a  Will-o'-the-wisp  being 
seen  was  twenty  years  ago.  The 
marshes  are  sweet  and  pure  enough 
now. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  reed- 
cutting.  This  is  the  "  Fen  folk's 
harvest,"  and  one  purpose  to  which 
the  reeds  are  put  is  to  be  used  in- 
stead of  laths  for  the  formation  of 
ceilings  and  "lath  and  plaster" 
partitions. 

Among  the  Broads  the  shooter 
and  the  angler  will  find  abundant 
sport,  the  naturalist  full  occupation, 
the  yacht  sailor  opportunities  such 
as  no  other  part  of  England  pre- 
sents, the  artist  colour  and  effect, 
and,  lastly,  there  are  subjects 
enough  for  the  antiquarian  to  pon- 
der over.  Wherever  one  looks 
there  are  churches — there  are  740 
in  the  county.  Three  or  four  spires 
may  be  seen  from  every  coign  of 
vantage. 

St  Benedict's  Abbey,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bure,  presents  some  inter- 
esting ruins.  Burgh  Castle  at  the 
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head  of  Breydon  Water,  is  a  spa-  miles  from  Yarmouth,  is  a  pictur- 

cious  fort  of  Roman  origin.      The  esque  ruin. 

wall  and  towers  on  three  sides  of  In  winter  when  the  flooded 
it  are  very  perfect.  The  semi-  marshes  and  the  Broads  are  frozen, 
Dutch  town  of  Yarmouth,  with  its  the  skater  will  have  ample  elbow- 
singular  narrow  streets,  or  "rows,"  room,  and  the  naturalist  and  sports- 
is  worth  a  day's  peregrination.  And  man  may  penetrate  into  the  very 
Caister  Castle,  three  and  a  half  fastnesses  of  the  wild-fowl. 


A     LIBERAL     ADDRESS. 

1. 

WE  haven't  got  a  policy, 

And  do  not  care  about  one ; 
The  party  must,  from  all  I  see, 

At  present  do  without  one. 
As  long  as  Harcourt  finds  us  wit, 

And  Chamberlain  abuse,  sir, 
We  have,  if  you  consider  it, 

For  principle  no  use,  sir. 

2. 

That  war  a  sort  of  murder  is 

Was  always  my  opinion  ; 
And  nothing,  sure,  absurder  is 

Than  wars  to  get  dominion. 
The  very  name  of  Empire  must 

Raise  every  good  man's  bile,  sir — 
At  all  events  of  all,  I  trust, 

Who  flourish  in  this  isle,  sir. 

3. 

For  Earls  the  cry  of  glory  is, 

No  doubt,  a  clever  dodge,  sir ; 
But  tell  me  if  the  story  is 

The  same  for  honest  Hodge,  sir. 
For  Glory's  gilded  partisans 

May  flaunt  it  as  they  will,  sir, 
Poor  ploughmen  and  plain  artisans 

Must  always  pay  the  bill,  sir. 
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4. 

The  flames  of  burning  villages  ! 

The  robberies,  rapes,  and  slaughters  ! 
The  homes  the  soldier  pillages  ! 

The  orphan  sons  and  daughters  ! 
The  wails  of  widows  without  end  ! 

The  pressure  of  taxation  ! 
And  not  a  penny  left  to  spend 

On  art  and  education  ! 


5. 

And  all  to  turn  the  mind  of  men 

From  changes  that  must  come,  sir ; 
To  keep  the  common  kind  of  men 

A  little  longer  dumb,  sir ; 
Lest  thinking  in  their  honest  way 

About  the  men  who  rule,  sir, 
The  simple  folk  should  find  that  they 

Are  "  imbeciles  and  fools,"  sir. 


6. 

Can  phrases  veil  such  scenes  as  these  1 

Can  aught  excuse  such  acts,  sir  1 
Keep  words  for  those  whom  words  can  please, 

I  take  my  stand  OB  facts,  sir. 
I  care  not  what  the  reason  is, — 

Pride,  policy,  or  pelf,  sir, — 
War,  horrid  war,  a  treason  is 

'Gainst  Reason's  very  self,  sir. 


7. 

And  therefore  when  an  Emperor 

His  neighbour  did  attack,  sir, 
I  did  not  lose  my  temper,  or 

E'en  ask  him  to  draw  back,  sir. 
Of  virtue  and  humanity 

I  wept  to  hear  him  rant,  sir ; 
For  with  my  Christianity 

I  like  a  little  cant,  sir. 
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8. 

My  conduct  if  you  wonder  at, 

And  what  my  reasons  are,  sir, 
That  what  at  home  I  thunder  at 

I  worship  in  the  Czar,  sir. 
A  despot  with  a  power  like  his 

Attracts  my  Liberalism,  sir, 
Besides,  the  real  danger  is 

Disraeli's  despotism,  sir. 

9. 

The  Indian  troops  from  India  brought, 

And  back  to  India  sent,  sir  ; 
In  darkest  secret  this  was  wrought, 

Against  our  freedom  meant,  sir. 
I  did  not  like  it  first  of  all, 

Yet  I  had  minded  less,  sir — 
But  what  annoyed  me  worst  of  all, 

I  felt  'twas  a  success,  sir. 

10. 

In  short,  if  aught  is  plain,  'tis  this — 

That  there  are  moments  when,  sir, 
The  question  not  of  measures  is, 

The  question  is  of  men,  sir. 
We  haven't  settled  what  to  do, 

We'll  tell  you  when  we  win,  sir  : 
At  present  all  you've  got  to  do 

Is  just  to  put  us  in,  sir. 

11. 

Tor,  sure,  that  Tweedledee  should  reign, 

Is  ruin  and  disgrace,  sir ; 
While  England's  path  is  always  plain 

With  Tweedledum  in  place,  sir. 
And  matters  to  this  point  have  come, — 

'Twere  better  far  to  be,  sir, 
Quite  in  the  wrong  with  Tweedledum, 

Than  right  with  Tweedledee,  sir. 
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POLITICAL     EABIES.  - 


FIERCE  hatred  is  never  bestowed 
on  mediocrity.  Unmeasured  in- 
vective is  not  the  language  of 
power.  Showers  of  nicknames  and 
strong  adjectives  are,  generally 
speaking,  indications  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  strength.  If  these 
things  be  true  of  ordinary,  they  are 
doubly  so  of  political,  life.  When 
language  that  could  not  be  used 
in  respectable  society  without  the 
speaker  forfeiting  his  claim  to  be- 
Long  to  it  is  freely  scattered  about 
from  platforms  and  applauded  to 
the  echo — when  men  of  repute  and 
position  in  the  State  are  spoken  of 
is  mountebanks  and  masqueraders, 
sailed  "  immoral "  and  "  outrage- 
ously wicked,"  those  who  approve 
their  doings  being  denounced  as 
"  abettors  of  fraud  and  crime,"  or 
dubbed  "  fools  and  imbeciles,"  and 
the  press  accused  of  " baseness"  in 
supporting  them — two  things  are 
avident ;  first,  that  the  kind  of 
demoralisation  is  at  work  which 
is  never  the  outcome  of  conscious 
strength  —  and,  second,  that  the 
object  of  its  fury  is  not  of  a  low 
order.  These  things  are  the  more 
manifest  if  such  words  that  "  defile 
a  man  "  come  not  out  of  the  mouths 
of  inexperienced  and  parochial  poli- 
ticians, nor  are  spoken  in  the  ears 
of  irresponsible  people,  but  pour 
forth  freely  from  the  lips  of  men  old 
and  eminent  in  the  public  service, 
and  are  heard  unrebuked  by  others 
equally  distinguished,  whose  posi- 
tion and  training  restrain  them 
from  personally  giving  utterance  to 
vulgar  and  unreasoning  abuse.  Still 
more  is  it  manifest  when  the  mat- 
ters in  question  are  not  of  mean 
or  parochial  interest,  but  relate  to 
world -weighty  affairs  and  involve 
most  momentous  issues. 

Every  one  who  has  observed  the 


tone  of  Liberal  meetings  during 
this  autumn  knows  that  Great  Brit- 
ain has  been,  from  week  to  week, 
ringing  with  political  jeremiads  of 
this  description.  The  language  of 
passion  the  most  ungoverned  finds 
utterance  from  the  lips  of  aged  and 
experienced  politicians.  Nor  does 
the  boiling  torrent  appear  to  ex- 
pend itself  quickly,  as  uncontrolled 
passion  usually  does.  The  flow  is 
uniform  in  quantity  and  quality. 
The  stream,  swollen  now  from  one 
spout  now  from  another,  careers 
on  in  unvarying  turbidity.  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  are  continu- 
ously assailed  in  a  style  recalling 
the  worst  days  of  Walpole  and 
Bolingbroke,  who  lived  in  a  cen- 
tury when  rough  language  was  less 
offensive  to  the  refinement  of  so- 
ciety than  now ;  and  words  which 
would  bring  down  instant  censure 
if  uttered  from  the  Opposition 
benches,  are  daily  heard  on  plat- 
forms covered  with  socially  respect- 
able people.  Votaries  of  temper- 
ance use  language  which  shows  it  to 
be  possible  to  be  very  intemperate 
without  swallowing  alcohol ;  and 
preachers  of  peace  vie  with  one  an- 
other in  showing  how  violent  people 
can  be  without  using  swords  or 
bullets.  Ex-Ministers  of  a  party 
which  boasted  that  it  had  the  hon- 
our of  removing  the  parliament- 
ary disabilities  of  Jews,  are  not 
ashamed  to  flourish,  as  an  argument 
against  a  great  man,  that  his  origin 
is  Jewish.  Ex  -  Under  -  secretaries 
think  it  decent  to  draw  Radical 
cheers  by  speaking  of  statesmen 
returning  from  a  European  con- 
ference as  "  Mephistopheles  and 
Faust ; "  or  to  brand  men  whom 
formerly  they  professed  to  admire 
and  respect  as  guilty  of  "  robbery, 
spoliation,"  and  even  of  murder.  It 
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is  "best  to  quote,  that  there  may  be 
no  mistake  as  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  words  : — 

"  The  blood  that  has  been  shed  has 
been  as  really  shed  by  Lord  Salisbury 
as  if  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hand 
the  unhappy  men  who  have  been  mas- 
sacred." 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  those  who  use 
strong  language  in  speaking  of  pub- 
lic men  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
justify  themselves,  if  they  are  able 
to  convince  the  listener  that  the 
objects  of  their  anger  have  indeed 
betrayed  their  trust  and  outraged 
the  sense  of  right  of  the  com- 
munity. "Words  of  indignation 
and  invective  may  be  the  just  re- 
ward of  deeds  in  a  grave  degree 
censurable.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
excuse  made  for  the  present  rabid 
style  of  Liberal  platform  decla- 
mation. Bat  when  impartial  his- 
tory records  its  judgment  on  the 
vacation  utterances  of  the  Harting- 
ton-Bright  opposition,  it  is  certain 
that  any  such  excuse  will  be  held 
inadmissible.  And  this  for  the  two- 
fold reason,  that  the  indignation 
is  not  shared  by  those  who  are  the 
lookers-on  at  the  fight,  and  that  it 
in  every  respect  lacks  the  tone  and 
dignity  which  the  importance  of 
the  issues  and  the  matter  of  the 
accusations  demand.  It  is  not 
European  criticism,  but  Liberal 
cliques  in  Great  Britain,  by  whom 
the  policy  of  the  Government  is  im- 
paached  as  wicked  and  condemned 
as  suicidal ;  and  the  language  used 
is  not  that  of  patriotic  indigna- 
tion, but  of  petty  disappointment 
aud  spite.  While  foreign  nations 
confess — some  with  satisfaction  and 
others  with  chagrin — that  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  is  once  more  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  world's  affairs, 
it  is  Englishmen,  and  Englishmen 
only,  who  profess  to  see  in  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  which  has  produced 
this  impression  abroad,  something 
to  the  discredit  of  the  Government 


of  their  own  country.  These  Eng- 
lishmen, too,  represent  the  crisis  as 
most  grave  and  critical.  The  words 
"impending  ruin,"  "national  dis- 
grace," lt  breach  of  the  constitution," 
are  used  from  day  to  day  in  speak- 
ing of  the  acts  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  Great  men  join  in  the 
tone  of  exalted  alarm.  Lord  Hart- 
ington  introduces  Mr  Bright,  and 
says,  "  I  am  quite  content  to  leave 
in  his  hands  the  defence  of  our 
cause ; "  and  that  gentleman,  like 
some  great  denunciatory  prophet  of 
olden  days,  gravely  tells  the  thou- 
sands in  Pomona  Gardens,  that 
if  the  present  Government  is  not 
cast  out,  there  is  nothing  for  the 
men  of  Manchester  but  to  flee  from 
the  doomed  city,  and,  with  their 
children  and  their  household  gods, 
to  seek  the  blessed  United  States — 
a  land  which,  he  thanks  Providence, 
has  not  yet  produced  a  Beaconsfield 
or  a  Salisbury.  It  is  impossible, 
when  reading  such  wild  unreasoning 
utterances  as  these,  not  to  recall  to 
mind  how  similar  were  the  words 
used  in  former  times.  Fox  spoke 
of  the  younger  Pitt  and  his  col- 
leagues as  seeming 

"  Determined  to  push  Great  Britain 
to  the  verge  of  ruin." 

Speaking  of  the  Chatham  ad- 
ministration —  one  so  successful 
that,  as  has  been  truly  said,  oppo- 
site parties  have  pointed  to  it  with 
applause,  eager  to  claim  its  princi- 
ples as  their  own — Lord  Chester- 
field moaned, — 

"  I  am  sure  we  are  undone  both  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  at  home,  by  our 
increasing  debt  and  expenses — abroad, 
by  our  ill-luck  and  incapacity.  We 
are  no  longer  a  nation.  I  never  yet 
saw  so  dreadful  a  prospect." 

Horace  Walpole  declared, — 

"  It  is  time  for  England  to  slip  her 
cables  and  float  away  into  some  un- 
known ocean." 

The  only  difference  between  such 
utterances  and  those  of  Liberal 
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statesmen  of  our  day  is  that,  in 
the  old  ones,  invective  never  be- 
comes mere  unreasoning  vitupera- 
tion. It  is  by  men's  tone,  and  not 
by  the  mere  sense  of  their  words, 
that  their  position  and  motives 
must  be  judged.  Professions  of 
belief  in  the  gravity  of  a  national 
crisis  are  easily  made.  Self -per- 
suasion of  their  sincerity  is  not 
difficult.  But  if  their  secret  spring 
be  pure  and  patriotic,  its  outflow 
must  of  necessity  be  dignified  and 
impressive. 

'•'  Passion  is  reason,  when  it  speaks  from 
right." 

But  if  it  do  so  speak,  though  its 
language  will  certainly  be  strong, 
it  will  not  be  low-toned.  Its  wea- 
pons may  be  wielded  vigorously, 
and  may  cut  keenly,  but  they 
will  never  be  dipped  in  venom. 
Honest  national  indignation  will 
deprecate,  as  a  weakening  of  its 
cause,  all  resort  to  vulgar  and  vi- 
tuperative invective.  When  the 
heart  of  the  people  is  truly  roused, 
its  indignation  will  not  seek  in  the 
dirt  for  expression,  but  will  rise 
high  above  the  mean  modes  of 
factious  attack  and  personal  abuse. 
In  ordinary  times,  when  no  great 
issues  agitate  the  public  mind,  Earl 
Stanhope's  remark,  in  his  '  History 
of  England,'  may  be  accepted  as 
true: 

"  How  sure  a  road  to  popularity  has 
it  always  been,  to  tell  us  that  we  are 
the  most  wretched  and  ill-governed 
people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ! " 

Constant  criticism  of  rulers  and 
their  daily  doings  in  the  State  is 
like  dropping  water.  What  it  falls 
on  is  in  the  end  worn  away.  But 
when  the  question  is  one  of  the 
nation's  position  and  the  future  of 
the  world,  public  spirit  will  find 
utterance  expressive  of  its  strength 
in  worthy  and  weighty  words ;  fac- 
tion, in  its  weakness,  will  make 
more  blatant  use  of  its  customary 
style.  Any  one  who  has  observed 


the  language  and  tone  of  recent 
Liberal  speeches  can  form  his  own 
opinion  which  condition  they  arc 
exponents  of.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  what  words  the 
vocabulary  can  supply  for  faction, 
what  tone  can  bo  held  contrary  to 
decorum,  if  the  Liberal  utterances 
of  this  recess  speak  the  language 
and  display  the  style  of  truth  and 
soberness*.  When  a  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  said  to  Dr  Doddington, 
who  was  one  of  his  Opposition 
leaders, 

"  It  is  right  to  talk  and  throw  things 
out  to  expose  the  Ministry," 

Doddington  replied — 

"Yes,  sir,  I  suppose  talk  may  be 
right  ;  but  people  should  consider 
what  talk." 

It  is  very  plain  that  there  is  no 
Bubb  Doddington  in  the  present 
Opposition. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  origi- 
nating cause  of  the  violence  and 
vulgarity  that  have  been  so  freely 
expended  on  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, the  protracted  nature  of  the 
eruption  is  remarkable.  As  a  rule, 
fury  that  finds  vent  in  spleeny 
speeches,  wears  itself  out.  The 
excited  mind  is  relieved  by  pouring 
forth  its  complaints,  and  resentment 
becomes  exhausted  by  its  very  vio- 
lence. But  of  those  results  there 
is  no  sign  at  present.  The  shout 
of  faction  is  as  loud  as  ever — the 
lungs  of  the  party  seem  leathern 
indeed.  A  Government  which  has 
again  and  again  received  the  sup- 
port of  a  considerable  proportion  of 
their  own  party,  swelling  its  major- 
ity almost  beyond  precedent,  is  by 
Liberal  orators  still  denounced  as 
detestable,  and  vilified  as  wicked. 
Let  two  ex-Ministers,  one  of  the 
Upper,  the  other  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament,  speak  for 
themselves.  The  Duke  of  Argyll, 
on  the  15th  of  last  month,  after 
uttering  a  long  harangue  in  which 
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the  word  "gross"  occurs  half-a- 
dozen  times  in  a  dozen  sentences, 
finishes  off  with  the  words  "  all 
these  crimes,"  as  applied  to  the  acts 
of  the  Government.  On  the  4th 
of  last  month  Mr  Lowe  thought 
it  decent  to  use  these  words  : — 

"  What  they  [the  Government]  want 
is  to  stay  in  office  by  appealing  to  the 
worst  passions  and  lowest  feelings  of 
human  nature.  ...  A  Government 
whose  conduct  has  been  so  flagrant 
that  no  honest  people  can  think  of 
them  without  shame  and  degradation." 

It  may  be  difficult  to  guess  where 
such  speakers  can  find  "  shame"  for 
themselves,  far  less  for  all  honest 
people.  As  to  "  degradation,"  it 
may  not  be  surprising  that  Mr 
Lowe  and  his  friends  should  feel 
a  sense  of  it;  and  they  are  heartily 
welcome  to  indulge  the  conceit  that 
any  sense  of  it  they  may  have  arises 
from  the  conduct  of  other  people. 

A  much  more  interesting  study 
than  the  shame  and  degradation 
of  all  the  honest  people  Mr  Lowe 
has  ever  known,  is  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  which  have  led  Liberals, 
great  and  small, 

"  To  quit  the  path  of  honest  sense 

For  a  dear  ramble  through  impertinence." 

The  reign  of  Billingsgate  is  mani- 
festly the  outcome  of  one  or  other 
of  two  states  of  things.  Either  the 
position  being  assailed  is  so  strong 
that  steady  and  honourable  assault 
is  found  unavailing,  or  demorali- 
sation and  internal  disintegration 
have  reduced  the  attacking  force 
from  an  army  advancing  with  a 
united  front,  under  generals  who 
inspire  confidence  and  maintain 
discipline,  to  a  disorganised  rabble, 
who  must  be  excited  through  their 
passions  before  they  can  be  trusted 
for  the  fight.  There  is  indeed  an- 
other alternative  to  be  set  against 
these.  It  may  be  that  the  present 
state  of  matters  has  resulted  from 
a  combination  of  both  of  them. 


The  Liberal  part/es  may  make  their 
selection ;  but  it  will  be  found  diffi- 
cult by  those  who  now  look  on,  or 
by  the  future  historian,  to  trace  any 
distinction  of  depth  in  the  shade 
of  dishonour  that  will  rest  on  the 
Opposition  of  1879,  to  whatever 
alternative  opinion  may  lean. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Liberals 
cannot  admit  the  party  opposed 
to  them  to  be  strong.  In  1868 
Liberalism  was  singing  her  song  of 
victory  over  the  final  fall  of  the 
Conservative  party.  Six  years  ago, 
when  that  party  succeeded  in  re- 
turning to  power  with  a  parliamen- 
tary majority  such  as  it  had  not  ob- 
tained for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
Liberal  cry  was  of  necessity  changed. 
The  reaction,  which  could  not  be 
denied,  had  to  be  ascribed  to  some 
temporary  and  evanescent  cause. 
The  assurance  was  given  by  leaders 
of  Liberal  opinion  that  a  rapid  de- 
cadence of  the  new  Ministry  was  to 
be  looked  for, — that  it  would  "  en- 
counter troubles  and  perils  which 
must  immediately  weaken  and  soon 
destroy  it."  The  taunt  was  thrown 
out  that  the  Conservative  party 
could  only  remain  in  power  by  fol- 
lowing the  policy  of  the  Liberals. 
In  Mr  Bright's  terse  language  it  was 
prophesied, — 

"The  party  which  has  triumphed 
must  march  in  its  [the  Liberal]  path." 

Mr  Gladstone,  in  language  less  terse, 
but  equally  positive,  asserted, — 

"What  is  this  Conservative  reac- 
tion, if  it  exists  ?  It  is  not  the  rep- 
resentative of  any  healthy,  vigorous, 
and  powerful  patriotic  action  in  some 
other  direction.  It  is  mere  weariness ; 
it  is  mere  lassitude  ;  it  is  mere  loss  of 
energy." 

Six  sessions  have  passed  since 
these  views  were  expressed  by  the 
leaders,  these  statements  applauded 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal 
party.  For  two  or  three  years  after 
they  were  uttered  it  was  possible  for 
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Liberals  to  confess  that  Conserva- 
tism was  temporarily  strong  ;  but 
when  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  prophecies, 
the  line  of  assertion  had  to  be 
changed.  When  it  was  found  that, 
time  after  time,  unprecedented  ma- 
jorities were  recorded  in  favour  of 
Conservative  policy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  utmost  efforts  of  eloquence 
and  rhetorical  skill;  when  actions 
denounced  as  "  wicked,  criminally 
foolish  and  suicidal,"  were  stamped 
with  approval  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  numbers  on  all  oc- 
casions far  exceeding  the  working 
strength  of  the  Government, — the 
leaders  (or  rather  the  leading  spirits) 
of  Liberalism  saw  that  if  they 
waited  longer  for  any  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies  of  1874  that  could 
be  discerned  by  ordinary  minds 
they  would  probably  wait  in  vain. 
They  were  in  this  dilemma,  that 
they  must  either  confess  the  Liberal 
oracles  to  have  spoken  foolishly,  or 
boldly  assert  that  their  utterances 
were  in  fact  fulfilled,  whether  it 
appeared  to  be  so  or  not.  To  make 
the  confession,  though  true,  was 
too  much  for  the  pride  of  Liberal 
infallibility,  and  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  party  cohesion,  already 
sadly  weakened  from  within.  As 
a  demoralised  army  melts  away 
before  a  strong  and  resolute  op- 
posing force,  so  the  Liberal  party, 
with  all  its  internal  divisions  and 
quarrels, — its  aristocratic  Whiggery 
at  the  top,  and  its  Republican 
and  Home  Eule  extremities  —  its 
Eitualists  and  enthusiastic  religious 
dissenters  —  its  evangelicals  and 
positivists, — can  never  be  held  to- 
gether and  made  amenable  to  discip- 
line in  Opposition,  unless  its  leaders 
keep  up  the  promise  of  early  victory. 
Nostrum-mongers  have  no  apprecia- 
tion of  the  duty  of  Opposition,  and 
no  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  chiefs  of 
their  party,  unless  they  are,  or  can 
be  made  to  believe  that  they  are,  in 


fact,  continuously  progressing  on 
the  road  to  success  and  power.  Let 
their  responsible  heads  but  hint  that 
a  halt  should  be  made  and  attack 
postponed,  and  instantly  a  dozen 
self-constituted  leaders  will  start  up 
to  insult  and  defy  them.  Patriotic 
opposition,  which  will  not  embar- 
rass a  Government  during  diplo- 
matic crises,  has  its  position  made 
humiliating,  and  unpatriotic  op- 
position becomes  irritable  and  res- 
tive. The  truth  is,  that  what  is 
called  the  Liberal  party,  whether  in 
power  or  in  Opposition,  resembles  a 
pack  of  wolves,  united  when  follow- 
ing their  prey,  but  ready  to  rush  at 
and  devour  one  another  if  no  other 
mode  of  satisfying  their  hunger 
presents  itself.  The  pack  must 
have  something  given  to  it  on  which 
all  will  fasten,  otherwise  the  more 
violent  section  will  turn  to  destroy 
the  rest.  That  it  has  this  tendency 
to  be  self-destructive,  unless  led  on 
to  attack  something  outside  itself, 
is  a  natural  result  of  its  constitution. 
It  is  the  principle  of  the  party  that 
the  will  of  majorities,  no  matter  of 
what  composed,  is  the  expression  of 
right.  Revolutionary  secularists, 
avowed  enemies  of  all  religion,  and 
bitter  opponents  of  the  Christian 
faith,  are  enrolled  in  the  Liberal 
party  alongside  of  High  Church 
Ritualists  and  Low  Church  Evan- 
gelicals, and  welcomed  as  aids  to 
so-called  movements  for  religious 
equality,  which  take  effect  in  at- 
tacks on  Churches,  whose  good  work 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  whose  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity  is  uni- 
versally confessed.  Men  whose 
principles  are  directly  subversive  of 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  are 
admitted  into  the  ranks  of  a  great 
party  in  the  State,  because  their 
votes  will  aid  it  to  obtain  the  reins 
of  power.  The  Liberal  party  is 
unlike  the  net  of  the  parable,  out 
of  which  the  bad  were  cast  away. 
The  Liberal  net  gathers  in  all — the 
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clean  and  the  unclean.  Quantity 
is  everything,  quality  nothing. 

Then,  again,  it  is  quite  well 
known  to  every  man  of  position  in 
the  Liberal  party  that  there  is  a 
large  section  of  it  which  is  reso- 
lutely determined  to  bring  about 
a  practical  disintegration  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  do  all  in 
its  power  to  obstruct  the  business 
of  Parliament  in  order  to  effect  this 
purpose.  Yet  Liberal  leaders  can- 
not resolutely  join  in- putting  these 
men  down.  They  know  that,  with- 
out the  Home  Rule  vote,  they  have 
no  chance  whatever  of  a  return 
to  anything  but  the  semblance  of 
power  within  half  a  generation,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  join  in  firm 
action  to  protect  Parliament  from 
insult,  and  public  business  from 
being  brought  to  a  standstill.  An 
honest,  independent  member  like 
Professor  Fawcett  may  speak  out 
manfully ;  but  the  front  Opposition 
bench  must  move  softly,  and  Mr 
Gladstone's  pen  be  wielded  to  ex- 
cuse and  palliate. 

Thus  the  responsible  chiefs  of  the 
Liberal  organisation  count  among 
their  supporters  men  whose  politi- 
cal sentiments  they  abhor,  as  an 
unprincipled  or  selfish  man  marries 
an  odiously  vulgar  or  notoriously 
fast  woman,  that  he  may  profit  by 
her  fortune.  Indeed,  the  action  of 
the  politician  is  the  more  debased 
of  the  two.  The  man  who  weds 
unsuitably  has  at  least  the  position 
of  recognised  authority,  and  the 
chance  of  effecting  some  improve- 
ment in  the  being  he  allies  himself 
with.  But  the  party  leaders,  who 
include  among  their  rank  and  file 
demagogues,  infidels,  and  plotters 
of  treason,  can  indulge  no  such 
hope.  It  is  not  in  their  power 
to  exercise  any  effective  authority. 
They  can  have  no  ground  for  expect- 
ing any  improvement,  and  must  in- 
evitably fall  either  into  that  most 
humiliating  position  in  which  men 


nominally  lead,  but  are,  in  fact,  com- 
pelled to  follow;  or,  if  they  venture 
to  attempt  to  shake  themselves  free 
from  the  consequences  of  the  alliance, 
are  sure  to  be  made  to  feel  the  false 
position  in  which  they  have  placed 
themselves,  by  being  subjected  to 
opprobrium,  and  even  to  rudeness. 

That  this  is  no  fanciful  descrip- 
tion of  the  Liberal  position,  refer- 
ence to  a  few  facts  which  are  be- 
yond dispute  may  suffice  to  show. 
Who  can  forget  that  Lord  Harting- 
ton,and  the  responsible  ex- Ministers 
whom  he  leads,  have  been  hooted  by 
those  sitting  below  them  on  the  Op- 
position benches,  because  they  once 
left  the  House,  refusing  to  join  in  a 
factious  vote  against  the  Ministry  1 
Has  not  division  after  division  been 
taken  on  great  public  questions 
of  foreign  policy,  regardless  of  the 
opinion  of  the  recognised  Opposi- 
tion leader,  and  to  the  disgust  of 
great  part  of  his  followers?  Has 
the  spectacle  not  been  witnessed 
over  and  over  again  of  an  ex- Prime- 
Minister,  professing  to  be  no  longer 
a  leader,  making  one  of  miserable 
minorities  on  matters  already  dis- 
posed off  by  votes  of  full  Houses, 
thus  openly  and  emphatically  ex- 
pressing his  disapproval  of  the 
moderation  of  the  nominal  leader  ? 
Did  not  that  nominal  leader  again 
and  again  record  his  vote  on  one 
side  of  a  most  important  public 
question,  bringing  down  upon  him- 
self, from  an  influential  Eadical, 
the  accusation  that  he  had  ceased 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  ? 
And  did  not  that  same  statesman, 
as  his  only  reply  to  the  taunt,  con- 
descend to  change  his  ground,  and 
propose  a  resolution  directly  con- 
trary to  all  his  previous  votes,  and 
thereby  succeed,  apparently,  in  re- 
habilitating himself  as  the  leader 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  had 
insulted  him?  And  have  not  the 
lesser  lights  imitated  the  example 
of  the  greater?  Has  not  Mr  Jen- 
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kins  vilified  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt,  and  the  latter  eaten  the 
leek,  if  not  humbly  (which  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  conceived),  at  least  bravely  ? 
Is  not  Mr  Adam  made  to  feel  that  the 
Liberal  pack  is  terribly  "  scratch," 
and  compelled  to  change  his  note 
on  the  horn  from  day  to  day  1  The 
rod  of  discipline  of  the  Liberals  is 
wielded  mercilessly  by  those  whose 
place  is  low ;  while  the  occupants 
of  the  benches  where  rule  is  sup- 
posed to  reside,  kiss  it  with,  at  least 
the  appearance  of  cheerful  submis- 
sion. Never  were  the  centrifugal 
forces  in  the  Liberal  party  so  dom- 
inant as  now.  Chaos  reigns  when 
leaders  lead.  It  is  only  when 
leaders  follow  that  there  is  a  sem- 
blance of  cohesion. 

Those  who  believe  that  they  have 
the  command  of  this  strangely  con- 
stituted force  called  the  Liberal 
party,  have  therefore  been  driven 
by  stern  necessity  to  act  as  if  one 
of  their  prophecies  had  been  veri- 
fied. It  was  impossible  to  attempt 
to  maintain  that  the  Conservative 
party,  if  still  strong,  was  so  because 
Mr  Bright's  assertion  that  it  must 
march  in  the  Liberal  path  had 
proved  true.  The  unmeasured  strong- 
worded  criticism  of  a  thousand 
platforms  had  made  that  argument 
unstatable.  A  Government  that 
has  done  nothing  good,  and  left 
undone  all  good  that  it  was  in  its 
power  to  do ;  that  has  been  rest- 
less, aggressive,  imperious,  bluster- 
ing, swaggering,  lustful  of  territory, 
eager  for  war,  an  enemy  to  freedom, 
a  supporter  of  bad  government,  de- 
ceitful, unjust,  wicked,  criminal, 
and  a  hundred  other  evil  things, — 
cannot  be  said  by  Liberals  to  have 
followed  their  path  in  its  foreign 
policy.  A  Government  which  has 
effected  no  good  thing  in  domes- 
tic affairs ;  has  disestablished  no 
Churches ;  has  passed  no  Irish  Land 
Acts, — has  surely  in  its  home  policy 
not  gone  in  the  path  of  Liberalism. 


Nor  has  it  followed  that  path  with 
its  parliamentary  majority  in  the 
somewhat  original  manner  which 
has  been  suggested  for  imitation  by 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  last 
Liberal  Cabinet.  Mr  Goschen  has 
lately  informed  the  world  that 
those  who  follow  the  Liberal  path 
should  bring  in  measures  which 
will  dissipate  their  majority, — that 
an  evidence  of  the  excellence  of 
Liberal  work  may  be  found  in  the 
number  of  seats  lost  to  the  Liberal 
party  in  consequence  of  its  per- 
formance. In  this  mode  of  follow- 
ing the  path  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  the  Conservatives  have  gone. 
NOT  is  it  quite  easy  to  believe  that 
Mr  Goschen,  if  his  party  could 
succeed  in  winning  over  a  sufficient 
number  of  constituencies  at  the 
next  election  to  oust  the  Conser- 
vatives from  power,  would  be  con- 
sistent enough  to  attribute  the 
present  Government's  loss  of  seats 
to  the  excellence  of  its  labours. 

It  is  thus  from  every  point  of 
view  evident  that  Liberals  can- 
not explain  away  Conservative 
strength  by  asserting  that  it  is  due 
to  Liberal  lines  being  followed,  and 
must  therefore  elect  to  stand  or  fall 
by  the  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment 
of  its  other  prophecy.  They  must 
risk  all  on  the  assertion  that  the 
country  is  again  Liberal ;  that  the 
"lassitude"  and  "loss  of  energy," 
of  which  Mr  Gladstone  spoke  in 
1874,  has  been  shaken  off;  and 
that  the  "  great  Liberal  party '"  is 
prepared  once  more  to  stand  forth 
in  irresistible  strength  with  a  new 
majority,  to  be  dissipated  a  la 
Goschen,  in  following  the  Liberal 
path. 

It  has  accordingly  become  the 
fashion  among  Liberal  orators  to 
cast  obloquy  upon  the  present 
House  of  Commons  ;  to  assert  that 
it  does  not  represent  the  national 
will ;  and  that  although  it  has  again 
and  again  emphatically  upheld  the 
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policy  of  the  Government,  this  has 
been  done  in  defiance  of  public 
opinion.  The  assertion  is  a  bold 
one,  in  face  of  the  known  facts. 
It  has  occasionally  occurred  in  par- 
liamentary history,  that  a  decision 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  some 
point  of  national  importance  has 
been  practically  reversed  at  the 
polling-booth.  It  is  also  true  that, 
near  the  close  of  the  life  of  a  Par- 
liament, the  Government  majority 
may  have  ceased  to  represent  the 
national  mind.  If  it  were  not  so, 
a  Cabinet  with  a  working  majority 
would  practically  have  a  permanent 
hold  of  office.  But  when  the  circum- 
stances are  such  as  at  present,  more 
than  common  courage  is  required  to 
enable  opponents  of  the  Government 
to  speak  for  the  country  as  they 
have  done  during  the  last  two  years 
and  more.  A  Government  which 
is  challenged  on  its  foreign  policy, 
having  held  office  during  a  time 
when  international  questions  of 
magnitude  imperatively  presented 
themselves  for  decision,  might  well 
be  supposed  not  to  represent  pub- 
lic opinion,  if  the  votes  given  to 
it  fell  below,  or  even  if  they  only 
equalled,  the  nominal  strength  of 
their  party  in  Parliament.  An 
Opposition  united  and  unanimous 
on  such  questions  soon  becomes  en- 
titled to  demand  an  appeal  to  the 
country,  and  is  almost  certain  to 
have  its  appeal  sustained.  For  it 
is  on  questions  of  foreign  policy 
that  moderate  men  of  every  party 
withhold  opposition,  until  it  can 
be  withheld  no  longer.  Patriotic 
politicians  feel  it  to  be  so  essen- 
tial that  the  Executive  should  be 
supported,  in  dealing  with  affairs 
abroad,  that  in  opposition,  though 
they  criticise  freely,  they  negative 
with  reluctance.  Therefore,  when 
a  Ministry  is  found  dependent  on 
a  bare  working  majority  for  support 
of  its  action  abroad,  there  is  always 
ground  for  believing  that  the  policy 
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is  open  to  serious  challenge.  But 
what  is  the  state  of  the  facts  in  the 
present  case  1  No  Government  has 
had  its  policy  subjected  to  so  many 
test  divisions.  Yet  in  every  in- 
stance of  challenge  it  has  been  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  which  may  be 
truly  characterised  as  overwhelm- 
ing. And  this  not  in  the  face  of 
a  languid  opposition,  but  after  very 
full  and  repeated  debates,  in  which 
the  best  orators  of  the  day  have 
vied  with  one  another  in  the  vigour 
of  their  attacks.  It  is  boasted  by 
the  Liberals — and  possibly  not  with- 
out ground — that  the  Opposition 
benches  in  the  House  of  Commons 
are  at  present  stronger  than  the 
official  in  debating  and  oratorical 
ability.  The  superiority,  however, 
has  availed  them  nothing.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  though  la- 
bouring under  this  disadvantage, 
has  secured  so  much  support  from 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  that  the 
normal  majority  for  Ministers  has 
always  been  more  than  doubled, 
and  frequently  tripled  and  quad- 
rupled. The  eloquence  and  fer- 
vour of  Mr  Gladstone,  the  vehe- 
ment diatribes  of  Mr  Bright,  and 
the  laboured  witticisms  of  "  Wild 
Oats  "  Harcourt,  have  been  poured 
forth  in  torrents,  yet  no  impres- 
sion has  been  made.  Moderate 
men  have  had  the  courage  to  sup- 
port a  "wicked,  blustering,  swag- 
gering, fraudulent "  policy,  till  ex- 
Ministerial  rage  becomes  so  blind 
that  it  seems  determined  finally  to 
drive  them  from  their  old  party 
by  denouncing  them  as  "  fools  and 
imbeciles."  Lord  Hartington,  who 
is  "  content  to  leave  "  this  kind  of 
argument  in  the  abler  hands  of  Mr 
Bright,  can  find  no  better  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  fact  that  many 
moderate  Liberals  are  opposed  to 
his  and  his  Eadical  colleagues' 
action  during  recent  years,  than 
by  saying  he  does  not  know  who 
they  are : — 
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"  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  foreign  policy  which 
is  professed  by  the  Opposition  which 
is  especially  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  moderate  Liberals  ;  but  certainly  if 
these  feelings  are  entertained  by  them, 
let  us  hear  it  from  some  accredited 
source." 

It  might  be  asked  very  pertinently, 
What  is  the  "  policy  professed  by 
the  Opposition "  1  But  passing 
that  by,  does  it  never  occur  to 
Lord  Hartington  that  a  glance  at 
the  division-lists  of  the  last  three 
years  might  assist  him  to  many 
"accredited  sources"?  "Was  the 
Government  majority  swelled  to 
hundreds  by  phantom  votes  ?  Does 
he  not  recognise  that  to  good 
Liberals  it  must  be  a  sad  duty  to 
vote  against  their  leaders,  and  that 
sadness  and  silence  are  natural 
companions'?  Has  he  become  so 
accustomed  to  be  declaimed  against 
and  insulted  by  the  Chamberlains 
and  the  Jenkinses  whenever  he  de- 
clines to  be  driven  by  them,  that 
he  expects  the  same  treatment  from 
supporters  who  put  patriotism  and 
principle  above  party  1  Lord  Hart- 
ington and  Mr  Bright — the  ill-as- 
sorted couple  of  Manchester — will 
struggle  in  vain  to  get  rid  of  the 
fact  that  many  Liberals  refuse  to 
join  their  inconsistent  and  virulent 
attacks  on  our  foreign  policy,  either 
by  insulting  or  ignoring  them.  It 
is  for  these  Liberal  leaders  to  re- 
flect, when  abated  excitement  makes 
sober  reflection  possible,  whether 
either  mode  of  treatment  is  likely 
to  increase  the  chance  of  those  of 
their  own  party  who  are  now  op- 
posed to  them  being  induced  to 
join  in  an  attempt  to  turn  out  the 
present  Government,  and  place  a 
Cabinet  in  power  in  which  Lord 
Hartington  and  Mr  Bright  will 
occupy  prominent  places.  And  if 
Lord  Hartington  really  wishes  to 
know  why  his  opponents  in  his 
own  party  are  silent,  he  may  per- 


haps find  the  explanation  in  what 
Mr  Grenvillo  wrote  in  somewhat 
similar  circumstances  in  1788: — 

"You  must  often  have  observed, 
that  of  all  impressions  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  be  removed  are  those  which 
have  no  reason  whatever  to  support 
them,  because  against  them  no  rea- 
soning can  be  applied." 

Moderate  Liberals  may  have  this 
ground  for  not  attempting  to  con- 
vince Lord  Hartington  of  his  folly 
in  truckling  to  Eadical  tastes  and 
tempers,  that  no  reasoning  can  be 
expected  to  convince  him,  if  he 
does  not  yet  see  the  rocks  ahead 
of  his  present  course.  When  the 
pilot  has  already  got  close  to  the 
reefs,  it  is  too  late  to  speak  to  him 
of  the  danger  of  the  course  he  is 
steering.  You  may  have  no  confi- 
dence in  him  or  his  crew,  but  you 
can  only  set  your  teeth  hard.  To 
speak  to  or  at  the  man  at  the  wheel 
would  only  make  matters  worse. 

Mr  Bright's  denunciations  do  not 
stop  at  the  wickedness  of  Minis- 
ters, and  the  imbecility  of  those 
who  support  them.  The  daily  press 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  the  gentle 
handling  which  seems  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  theoretical  lovers 
of  peace.  Norman  Macleod  once 
said  : — 

"  A  tract  of  the  Peace  Society  may 
be  written  by  a  pen  guided  by  a  more 
bitter  personal  dislike  than  any  sword 
wielded  by  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
fights." 

And  what  he  says  of  tracts  is 
true  of  speeches.  Men  who  think 
their  nation  should  submit  to  any 
insult  and  give  np  any  right  rather 
than  draw  a  sword  or  fire  a  shot, 
are  found  stabbing  right  and  left  at 
reputations,  public  and  private,  with 
all  the  violence  of  hatred  and  the 
blindness  of  rage.  And  so  we  have 
the  spectacle  of  Mr  Bright,  the  ex- 
champion  of  the  will  of  majorities, 
the  ex-trumpeter  of  the  virtues  of 
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cheap  newspapers,  hacking  and 
thrusting  at  both  with  the  only 
sword  that  peace-society  principles 
sanction,  —  that  unruly  member 
which  no  man  can  tame.  Thus  do 
members  of  every  estate  of  the  na- 
tion, except  the  highest — even  in- 
cluding his  own  favourite,  the  cheap 
press — come  under  the  shower  of  his 
blows.  The  same  Mr  Bright  who 
gloried  over  the  establishment  of  a 
daily  and  cheap  press,  praising  its 
wisdom  to  the  skies,  and  pronounc- 
ing its  influence  for  good  (in  other 
words,  for  Liberalism)  to  be  incal- 
culable, is  now  found  denouncing 
Liberal  newspapers  as  "  base,"  be- 
cause they  decline  to  condemn  a 
foreign  policy  which,  if  it  has 
faults,  is  at  least  intelligible  and 
workable,  and  prefer  it  to  trying 
to  find  another  amidst  the  number- 
less inconsistent  proposals  of  self- 
confident  but  disunited  opposition. 
There  are  two  views  which  may  be 
taken  of  the  newspaper  press.  The 
one  is,  that  it  is  an  important  influ- 
ence in  forming  and  directing  public 
opinion ;  the  other,  that  it  follows 
the  current  of  public  opinion  and 
gives  it  expression.  The  truth  pro- 
bably lies  equidistant  between  the 
two.  The  newspaper  press  catches 
the  tone  of  that  undefinable  part  of 
society,  which  may  be  called  influ- 
ential on  whatever  side  of  politics!, 
and  following  it,  aids  in  bringing 
forward  general  society  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  opinions  discerned  as 
dominant  among  the  influential. 
But  whatever  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  influence  of  newspapers,  it  is 
plain  that  the  Liberalism  which  is 
now  represented  by  the  opponents 
of  the  Government  can  derive  little 
comfort  from  its  present  attitude. 
When  Mr  Bright  accuses  news- 
papers of  baseness,  it  must  be 
Liberal  papers  he  refers  to.  Even 
his  unreasoning  fury  could  not  use 
that  epithet  against  Conservative 
organs.  They  may  be  of  the  "  fool 


and  imbecile "  class,  but  they  can- 
not be  accused  of  baseness  in  hold- 
ing the  same  views  as  are  expressed 
by  their  own  party,  especially  when 
they  are  encouraged  by  seeing  that 
many  of  the  other  party  are  of  the 
same  opinion.  And  what  are  the 
Liberal  papers  on  whom  his  wrath 
falls  1  Those  of  the  largest  circula- 
tion among  the  dailies,  and  those 
most  read  among  the  weeklies, 
whether  leading  or  following  pub- 
lic opinion,  have  condemned  the 
Liberal  opposition  as  unwise  and 
unpatriotic;  have  approved  of  the 
Government's  "  insane,  immoral, 
and  wicked"  deeds,  and  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  "fools  and  im- 
beciles." And  why  is  this  1  Is  it 
because  they  have  ceased  to  hold 
the  general  principles  of  the  Liberal 
creed,  and  have  turned  Conserva- 
tive? Most  certainly  not.  It  is 
because  they  see  that  some  Liberals 
are  prepared  to  sacrifice  principle  to 
party,  and  that  other  Liberals  are 
prepared  to  uphold  principle  before 
party.  It  is  because  they  know 
that  Liberalism  cannot  retain  any 
repute  if  the  feeling  becomes  im- 
pressed on  the  national  mind  that 
it  means  dishonour  to  the  country, 
and  peace  at  any  price.  It  is  be- 
cause they  know  that  the  country 
will  not  listen  to  the  silver-streak 
policy  when  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
of  the  empire  are  under  discussion. 
It  is  because  they  are  assured  that 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  is  still  that 
which  Pitt  expressed  in  answer  to 
the  Opposition,  in  similar  circum- 
stances to  those  which  have  sur- 
rounded the  present  Government, 
when  he  said — 

"  As  a  sincere  lover  of  peace,  I  can- 
not be  content  with  its  nominal  attain- 
ment :  I  must  be  desirous  of  pursuing 
that  system  which  promises  to  attain 
in  the  end  the  permanent  enjoyment 
of  its  blessings  for  this  country  and 
for  Europe.  As  a  sincere  lover  of 
peace,  I  will  not  sacrifice  it  by  grasp- 
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ing  at  the  shadow  when  the  reality  is 
not  in  truth  within  my  reach." 

The  anger  in  which  a  disorgan- 
ised Opposition  has  clothed  itself, 
and  which  is  the  cover  of  wounded 
vanity  and  party  disappointment, 
must  take  the  form  of  patriotic 
wrath.  But  that  it  is  a  disguise 
only,  cannot  be  more  surely  made 
plain  than  by  pointing  to  the  fact 
of  its  being  limited  to  declamation, 
and  taking  no  defined  or  states- 
man-like aspect.  When  patriotic 
indignation  truly  exists,  it  will  pre- 
sent itself  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
telligible and  honestly-stated  coun- 
ter-policy, crystallising  its  heat- 
ed elements  into  compactness,  not 
dissipating  them  in  explosions. 
When  a  party  which  has  long  been 
insulted  and  vilified,  and  declared 
stupid  and  behind  the  times  by 
their  political  opponents,  obtains 
the  reins  of  power,  and  holds 
them  with  practically  undiminished 
strength  during  the  whole  of  one  of 
the  most  eventful  and  longest  Par- 
liaments of  modern  times,  party 
disappointment  is  natural,  and  the 
expression  of  it  in  pretty  strong 
terms  not  altogether  unreasonable. 
But  when  the  same  opponents  have 
to  face,  not  only  political  disappoint- 
ment, but  a  dilemma  such  as  now 
presents  its  horns  to  the  Liberals, 
there  is  small  ground  for  wonder 
that  their  utterances  should  be 
those  of  men  at  their  wits'  end. 
Nor  is  it  likely  to  diminish  the  dis- 
tracted condition  of  the  disappointed 
ones  if  the  fact  be  that  the  horns 
were  nurtured  and  sharpened  by 
their  own  efforts,  under  the  delusion 
that  they  were  providing  themselves 
with  the  means  of  boring  down 
their  enemies.  The  points  for  im- 
palement are  clear  enough.  The 
Government  policy  has  either  been, 
on  the  whole,  good  and  satisfactory, 
or  as  bad  as  its  detractors  have 
represented  it  to  be.  If  good,  it 
has  been  so,  although  its  course  has 


not  been  along  the  Liberal  path, 
and  has  met  with  bitter  opposi- 
tion at  every  step.  Therefore, 
in  that  view,  Liberal  prophecy  has 
been  made  foolish,  and  Liberal 
policy  (if  such  there  be  at  present), 
ridiculous.  If  the  policy  has  been 
bad,  then  this  most  unpleasant  fact 
stares  Liberals  in  the  face,  that,  bad 
as  it  is,  it  has  been  supported  by 
their  own  partisans,  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  press — the  plain 
inference  being  that  they  them- 
selves had  utterly  failed  to  suggest 
any  better  or  more  feasible  policy, 
or  were  felt  by  their  own  friends  to- 
be  in  such  a  disorganised  condition, 
that  to  transfer  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment to  their  hands  would  be  disas- 
trous. In  short,  either  good  Con- 
servative government  has  proved 
possible,  to  the  bringing  of  ridicule 
on  Liberal  conceits,  or  the  country 
has  preferred  a  seat  in  the  frying-pan 
to  a  fall  into  the  fire.  Thus  it  come& 
about  that  Liberalism  is  found, 
after  six  years  of  exile  from  office, 
unable  to  take  up  any  defined  posi- 
tion worthy  of  a  great  party.  With 
the  terrible  horns  on  either  side,  it 
can  make  no  definite  move.  "  Out 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield  "  is  the  only 
policy  which  can  be  said  to  be  in 
any  sense  formulated.  As  was  said 
the  other  day  at  the  Liberal  Mid- 
land Counties  Conference,  at  which 
an  embryo  Radical  statesman  was 
the  shining  light — 

"When  they  had  turned  out  the 
present  Government,  then  it  would  be 
time  for  the  Liberals  to  consult  among 
themselves  as  to  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued." 

All  beyond  this  is  mere  criticism, 
acrid  and  abundant  enough,  but  not 
what  the  country  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  a  party  so  boastful  of  its 
wisdom  and  capacity  as  that  which 
appropriates  the  title  of  Liberal, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  Liberals 
loudly  proclaim  that  the  salvation 
of  the  country  depends  on  their  ob- 
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taining  office.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
was  observed  in  the  'Times,'  that 
a  constant  mitraille  of  criticism  is 
of  great  value  in  parliamentary 
warfare,  and  tends  gradually  to 
weaken  the  position  of  a  Govern- 
ment. But  a  perfect  hail  of  critical 
small-shot  will  be  useless  in  the 
end,  unless  the  troops  that  are  to 
be  brought  to  the  assault  for  which 
it  has  cleared  the  way,  are  led  by 
commanders  who  have  one  plan, 
and  are  themselves  united  both  in 
spirit  and  discipline.  Want  of 
unity  in  the  plan  of  assault,  and 
indefiniteness  in  the  instructions,  do 
not  generally  conduce  to  success. 
Discordant  war-cries  will  neither 
alarm  the  defenders  nor  animate 
the  attack. 

Liberalism,  it  has  been  correctly 
observed  by  a  member  of  the  party, 
must  have  a  cry.  In  no  other  way 
can  its  incongruous  elements  be 
kept  from  friction,  or  from  flying 
off  at  a  tangent  to  their  special 
centres  of  attraction.  The  Conser- 
vative party  may  congratulate  itself, 
and  feel  also  highly  honoured,  as  it 
becomes  more  apparent  from  day  to 
day  that  Liberals  can  find  no  better 
cry  to  help  them  back  to  office  than 
the  political  "  a  Berlin  !  "  which  is 
expressed  in  the  words,  "  Down 
with  the  Tories ! "  The  country  asks 


— and  apparently  is  to  be  allowed 
to  ask  in  vain  — "What  then?" 
Mr  Gladstone  speaks  of  the  com- 
ing election  as  the  most  moment- 
ous of  the  twelve  in  which  he 
has  taken  part.  At  such  a  crisis 
is  the  nation  to  have  no  definite 
and  statesmanlike  utterance  on  its 
future  policy  from  the  great  men  of 
Liberalising  If  not,  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  is  obvious.  There  is 
no  policy  to  state,  or  if  there  be 
one,  the  statement  of  it  is  kept 
back  of  purpose,  from  fear  of  the 
consequences.  Mere  words,  such 
as  "  Out  with  this  detestable  Gov- 
ernment/' and  "Peace,  retrench- 
ment and  reform,"  will  at  such 
a  time  deceive  no  patriotic  man. 
The  country  is  scarcely  likely  to 
be  content  to  accept  a  Liberalism 
which  makes  nothing  plain,  unless 
it  be  that  it  has  lost  its  temper 
and  its  manners.  A  policy  of  un- 
settling things  at  home  "  with  des- 
perate determination,"  and  leaving 
things  abroad  to  settle  themselves, 
because  other  nations  have  larger 
armies  than  ours,  may  be  listened 
to  by  Lord  Hartington  with  "  con- 
tent," but  it  can  never  commend 
itself  to  men  who  are  neither  seek- 
ing office,  nor  prepared  to  worship 
any  idol  that  is  paraded  in  the  trap- 
pings of  Liberalism. 
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THE   LATE  JOHN   BLACKWOOD. 

Born  at  Edinburgh,  7th  December  1818  ;  Died  at  Strathtyrum,  St  Andrews, 
29th  October  1879. 

LARGE,  indeed,  is  the  circle  which  the  death  of  John  Blackwood  has 
touched  with  a  sense  of  personal  loss  and  regret ;  and  fully  and  grace- 
Mly  has  the  press  already  given  expression  to  this  widespread  feeling. 
There  is,  however,  an  inner  circle  of  friends  and  collaborators  who  were 
bound  to  him  by  a  tie  of  peculiar  significance  j  for  in  it  what  may  be 
•termed  the  "  business  element "  derived  at  once  strength  and  dignity  from 
'jhe  personal  regard  and  the  intellectual  sympathy  with  which  it  was 
:  nterwoven.  And  to  this  small  society  his  death  means  a  real  calamity ; 
xor  while  it  bereaves  them  of  a  beloved  friend,  it  takes  from  them  a 
Hterary  companion  and  counsellor  whose  value  was  truly  inestimable. 
In  this  Magazine,  then,  over  which  he  so  long  presided,  and  for  which 
i,hey  have  worked — feeling,  indeed,  that  under  such  presidency  their 
]  abours  were  labours  of  love — it  seems  fitting  that  some  memorial  of  him 
should  appear,  at  their  instance. 

The  present  writer  holds  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  act,  in 
1  his  matter,  as  their  representative,  though  he  is  not  so  presumptuous  as 
to  suppose  that  he  has  any  claim  to  do  so  other  than  that  which  rests 
upon  the  very  affectionate  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  their 
departed  friend  and  himself. 

The  life  of  John  Blackwood,  outside  the  sphere  of  that  literary  work 
which  filled  it,  and  in  so  far  as  it  was  unconnected  with  the  lives  of 
eminent  men  of  letters,  was  not  an  eventful  one,  and  its  simple  annals 
ran  be  recorded  in  a  very  brief  space.  One  of  the  younger  children  of 
William  BlackVood,  the  eminent  publisher  and  founder  of  this  Magazine, 
lie  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  December  1818.  The  earlier 
part  of  his  education  he  received  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
and  it  was  completed,  as  far  as  the  ordinary  routine  of  instruction 
was  concerned,  at  the  University  of  his  native  city.  And  here  we 
must  not  omit  to  remark,  what  may  have  had  a  considerable  influence 
in  shaping  the  bent  of  his  young  intelligence,  that  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood and  early  youth  was  a  place  of  daily  and  familiar  resort  to  such  men 
f  s  Sir  "Walter  Scott  and  Christopher  North,  not  to  mention  a  dozen  other 
names  all  associated  with  the  best  of  our  literature ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
think  that  such  an  atmosphere — so  surcharged  with  wit  and  wisdom — 
could  be  habitually  breathed  by  a  bright  youth  without  yielding  him 
tome  intellectual  nutriment  and  inspiration.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his 
( ducation  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  training  and  influences  of  home, 
with  the  tuition  of  school  and  college.  His  eldest  brother,  who,  from  his 
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father's  death,  acted  as  the  lad's  guardian  and  second  parent,  had  very 
early  detected  that  he  was  possessed  of  no  ordinary  gifts,  and  even  of  a 
special  aptitude  for  the  career  which  he  was  destined  eventually  to  adopt. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  that  "  the  little  editor,"  as  John  was  playfully 
nicknamed,  should  have  every  benefit  which  a  "  liberal  education,"  in 
the  largest  sense,  could  afford  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  young  student, 
at  the  close  of  his  college  career,  was  sent  abroad  to  travel  and  reside  on 
the  Continent  for  a  period  which,  in  the  event,  extended  to  three  years. 
During  that  time  he  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  attributed  to  what  was  called  "  the  grand  tour,"  and  which 
were  then  looked  upon  as  the  monopoly  of  youths  of  aristocratic  condi- 
tion. He  enjoyed  them,  indeed,  in  an  exceptional  degree;  for  while, 
like  the  rest,  he  saw  men  and  cities,  with  much  of  the  profit  implied  in  the 
phrase,  he  was  not  permitted  to  drift  from  place  to  place,  at  the  dictates 
of  youthful  caprice.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  tutor 
of  much  erudition,  who  had  already  acquired  a  public  reputation  for 
refined  scholarship  and  literary  taste ;  and  he  also  enjoyed,  during  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  his  travels,  the  companionship  of  his  brother  Alexander, 
by  this  time  the  editor,  but  obliged  temporarily  to  abandon  his  post  in 
search  of  health.  Under  the  guidance  of  these  two  admirable  mentors, 
Blackwood  studied  much  of  the  history  of  the  past  in  the  scenes  of  its 
most  stirring  events.  His  taste  was  cultivated  by  the  study  of  Art's 
finest  triumphs,  ancient  and  modern ;  while  his  mental  stores  were 
enriched  by  the  acquisition  of  new  languages,  by  an  introduction  to  new 
fields  of  literary  excursion,  and  by  association  with  a  great  variety  of 
clever  men,  who  looked  upon  life  from  points  of  view  hitherto  unfamiliar 
to  him.  We  doubt  not  that  his  shrewd  faculty  for  discerning  character 
owed  much  to  this  early  and  well-directed  acquaintance  with  the  literary, 
political,  and  diplomatic  society  of  the  Continent.  Blackwood  himself 
ever  and  most  gratefully  recognised  the  obligation  which  his  brother 
hid  conferred  upon  him  in  thus  directing  his  youth ;  and  he  always 
looked  back  with  fondness  to  that  period,  and  especially  to  the  months 
then  spent  at  Rome,  which  he  regarded  as  the  spring  and  budding-time 
of  his  intellectual  life. 

But  a  double  career  lay  before  him  ;  he  was  to  be  a  publisher  as  well 
as  an  editor,  and  hitherto  his  training  had  been  conducted  with 
exclusive  reference  to  the  editorial  function.  It  was  now  necessary 
that  he  should  leave  the  pleasant  fields  in  which  he  had  been  expati- 
ating, and  acquire  in  a  London  office  the  knowledge  and  habits  of 
a  man  of  business.  We  can  well  imagine  that  to  pass  from  the 
Pincian  to  Paternoster  Row  involved  somewhat  of  a  wrench;  but 
the  movement  was  effected,  and,  in  1839,  he  entered  the  well-known 
house  of  Whittaker  &  Co.  "  to  learn  business."  It  would  appear  that  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  set  before  him  with  characteristic  thorough- 
ness, for  his  term  of  probation  was  short;  and  in  the  following 
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year  lie  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  branch  of  the  Edinburgh  house  which 
was  at  that  time  opened  in  Pall  Mall.  His  management  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  secured  the  cordial  recognition  of  his  elder  brothers — Alex- 
ander, Robert,  and,  in  later  years,  of  Major  William  Blackwood,— for 
whom  we  can  well  believe  that  he  worked  con  amore,  remembering,  as 
we  do,  that  he  always  spoke  with  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  their  solici- 
tude for  his  welfare,  and  of  their  thoughtfulness  in  relieving  him,  as 
much  as  was  possible,  of  mere  business  drudgery,  in  favour  of  more  con- 
genial duties.  During  the  six  years  of  his  superintendence  of  the  London 
business  it  was  considerably  developed ;  and  while  the  books  which  he 
obtained  for  publication  were  neither  few  nor  insignificant,  as  a  recruiter 
for  the  staff  of  the  Magazine  he  achieved  several  marked  successes.  As 
one  of  the  first  magnitude  may  be  instanced  the  case  of  Lord  Lytton, 
whose  first  connection  with  the  Blackwoods  was  due  to  their  young 
London  representative;  and  beginning,  in  1842,  with  the  publication  of 
the  translation  of  the  '  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller,'  ended,  at  the  very 
close  of  the  noble  author's  life,  with  the  appearance  in  the  Magazine 
of  that  remarkable  aftermath  of  his  genius — '  The  Parisians.' 

Though  Blackwood's  life  in  London  was  at  this  time  mainly  occupied 
by  business  pursuits,  the  years  spent  there  had  an  important  influence  on 
his  future  career  as  an  editor.  By  inheritance,  through  professional  con- 
nections and  from  personal  bias,  the  young  man's  friends  and  associates 
were  almost  exclusively  individuals  of  intellectual  mark.  Of  these, 
some  of  the  seniors  had  achieved  their  fame  in  the  earliest  days  of 
'  Maga's '  glory  ;  others  were  destined  to  assist  their  young  contemporary 
in  maintaining  her  matured  reputation  •  while  others,  and  these,  it  must 
be  admitted,  not  the  least  eminent,  had  reached,  or  were  reaching,  posi- 
tions of  distinction  and  authority  through  other  channels.  Foremost 
among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  Thackeray,  whose  literary  produc- 
tions were  now  beginning  to  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  novelists ; 
and  Mr  Delane,  who  already,  though  a  mere  youth,  was  editing  the 
'  Times '  with  the  success  which  attended  the  whole  of  his  connection 
with  that  great  journal.  Between  these  three  there  were  few  apparent 
points  of  similarity,  while  many  grounds  of  controversy  were  to  be  found 
in  their  several  literary  and  political  convictions ;  but,  as  iron  sharpens 
iron,  this  circumstance  was  an  obvious  advantage  to  young  men,  all  des- 
tined to  occupy  editorial  chairs ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  only  served 
to  tighten  the  bond  of  fraternity  which  connected  them  till  death  severed 
it.  We  may  here  mention  that  Thackeray,  though  so  close  a  friend  of 
Blackwood's,  and  sometimes  for  weeks  an  inmate  of  his  house  in  Scot- 
land, was  never  a  contributor  to  the  Magazine. 

In  the  year  1845  Blackwood  returned  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  death 
of  his  eldest  brother  Alexander,  and  in  the  following  spring  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  editorship.  Six  years  later,  the  death  of  his  brother 
Robert  placed  him — along  with  Major  Blackwood,  who  joined  him  in 
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Edinburgh  in  1850 — at  the  head  of  the  publishing  business  also;  and 
in  this  position  of  double  responsibility  he  continued  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  with  a  resulting  influence  on  the  national  literature,  which 
will  undoubtedly  prove  neither  ephemeral  nor  insignificant.  His  mar- 
riage followed  two  years  later ;  but  of  it  we  shall  only  venture  to  say 
that  it  was  the  crowning  happiness  of  a  singularly  happy  life.  Hence- 
forth he  settled  down  in  the  pleasant  lines  of  a  routine,  which, 
though  a  routine,  was  full  of  freshness  and  variety.  "Winter  and  the 
early  spring  were  spent  in  Edinburgh ;  then  followed  a  sojourn  of 
some  weeks  in  London,  occasionally  varied  by  a  Continental  trip ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  given  to  Strathtyrum — a  country 
residence  in  Eife,  of  which  he  was  the  tenant  for  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life.  This  was  the  part  of  the  year  which  he  most  enjoyed  ; 
here  he  was  seen  to  the  best  advantage;  and  those  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  him  at  Strathtyrum  will  not  cease  to  cherish 
their  recollections  of  that  delightful  place.  It  is  situated  within  a 
mile  of  St  Andrews,  which,  in  addition  to  its  academic  and  historic 
associations,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  metropolis  of  the 
national  game  of  golf,  to  which  Blackwood  was  devoted.  From  the 
grounds  around  his  house  glimpses  of  the  far-famed  Links  could  be 
obtained;  and  when  the  sunshine  of  a  summer  morning  lighted  them 
up,  revealing  here  and  there  a  group  of  red-coated  players,  the  editor 
used  to  utter  serio-comic  lamentations  over  the  hard  fate  which  drove 
him  to  his  study,  and  kept  him  from  "  the  only  occupation  worthy  of 
a  reasonable  being."  Eor,  although  he  played  the  game  almost  daily, 
it  was  only  on  occasion  that  he  allowed  it  to  seduce  him  in  the  fore- 
noons, when  two  or  three  hours  were  almost  invariably  given  to  work. 
That  such  a  moderate  portion  of  his  time  sufficed  to  overtake  the  vast 
amount  of  reading  and  correspondence  exacted  by  his  editorial  position, 
was  often  a  marvel  to  his  friends ;  but  the  true  marvel  was  his  singular 
power  of  concentration  ;  and  another  solution  of  the  mystery  lay  in  the 
fact  that  his  work — in  which  he  took  the  greatest  delight — was  never 
entirely  relinquished  for  a  formal  holiday.  Those  who  chanced  to 
associate  with  him  when  he  was  away  from  home — in  London  or  on 
country  visits — will  remember  that  his  table  was  always  covered  with 
manuscripts  and  proofs  of  articles.  Eor  he  carried  his  work  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  always  found  a  spare  hour  or  so  to  devote  to 
what  was  not  more  a  duty  than  a  relaxation.  .When  the  elements  of 
labour  and  recreation  are  thus  happily  blended,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  results,  as  to  the  success  and  happiness  of  the  worker,  will  be 
infinitely  superior  to  those  extracted  from  a  life  divided  between  feverish 
spasms  of  high-pressure  application,  and  almost  equally  feverish  spasms 
of  laborious  holiday-making.  Blackwood's  case  is  a  strong  one  to  the 
point.  When  his  business  was  over  for  the  day  he  sallied  forth  to  the 
Links,  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  game  as  much  concentration  and 
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energy  as  he  had  devoted  to  the  forenoon's  work.  Most  golfers  who 
have  graduated  on  the  Links  of  St  Andrews,  will  remember  the  skill  and 
arlour  with  which  he  played  the  game,  in  some  divisions  of  which  he 
had  few  superiors ;  nor  will  they  forget  his  humorous  perception  of  the 
exaggerated  earnestness  and  solemnity  with  which  he  himself  and  his 
confreres  discussed  the  incidents  of  a  match  when  it  was  over.  His 
pleasant  face  and  unfailing  geniality  and  humour  will  long  be  held  in 
affectionate  remembrance  at  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Golf  Club — of  which 
he  was  captain  a  few  years  before  his  death — by  all  connected  with 
it,  from  the  gallant  and  venerable  gentleman  who  is  its  chairman  to 
the  whole  clan  of  "  professionals,"  with  honest  Tom  Morris  at  their 
head. 

The  evenings  of  these  happy  summer  days  were  given  to  the  society 
with  which  he  loved  to  fill  the  walls  of  Strathtyrum  in  an  unbroken 
stream.  Many  celebrities,  both  English  and  foreign,  were  often  to  be 
mtit  in  the  circle  of  which  he  was  the  centre ;  but  on  looking  back,  we 
aro  inclined  to  say  that  to  the  host  himself,  though  ever  the  least  pre- 
tentious of  all,  was  due  in  a  very  large  degree  the  charm  which  is 
associated  in  our  memory  with  these  often  remarkable  gatherings.  For, 
though  an  unaggressive  talker,  and  sometimes  even  too  silent,  his  fund. of 
anecdote,  grave  and  gay,  was  inexhaustible,  while  his  quaint  humour  and 
taste  enabled  him  to  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  added  to  this 
was  his  peculiar  faculty  of  extracting  from  the  genius  of  others  its  best 
contribution  to  the  requirements  of  the  hour.  Thus,  when  he  was  in  the 
vein  and  his  company  was  congenial,  we  have  been  present  at  symposia 
which  were  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  "  Noctes,"  and  might  have 
made  the  immortal  revellers  of  the  "  Blue  Parlour  "  look  to  their  laurels. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  also  been  present  when  graver  converse  occupied 
tht  night,  and  when  the  first  conceptions  of  literary  schemes  and  achieve- 
ments, destined  one  day  to  be  famous,  sprang  from  the  friction  of  genius 
wilh  his  suggestive  and  often  inspiring  mind.  On  other  evenings,  when 
the  claims  of  society  permitted,  almost  no  amount  of  bad  weather  would 
keep  him  from  his  favourite  stroll  on  a  charming  walk  within  the 
grounds  of  Strathtyrum,  which,  leading  through  the  shelter  of  a  high 
plantation,  commanded,  from  one  of  its  extremities,  a  view  over  the  sea. 
To  catch  a  glimpse,  from  this  point,  of  the  revolving  light  on  the  Bell 
Ro <jk,  was  the  ostensible  object  of  the  promenade;  and  the  "viewing" 
of  :he  light,  if  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  permitted,  was  a  duty  never 
overlooked.  But  it  served  more  important  ends,  for  on  the  journey  to 
and  fro,  in  moonlight,  by  starlight,  or  in  the  dark,  Black  wood  always 
fou  id  the  influence  of  this  place  and  this  quiet  hour  very  quickening  to 
tho  aght ;  and  when  any  knotty  point  had  to  be  solved,  or  if  any  mo- 
mentous decision  were  in  suspense,  it  was  here  that  he  very  often  found 
the  happy  inspiration  which  relieved  his  mind.  Such  was  the  quiet  tenor 
of  liis  life,  the  great  facts  of  which  were  the  great  books  he  published. 
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The  red-letter  days  in  his  calendar  were  those  on  which  he  discovered  a 
"  new  genius,"  or  witnessed  the  triumphs  of  others  whose  powers  his 
acute  perception  had  been  the  first  to  recognise. 

An  idea  got  abroad  long  ago  that  the  editorship  of  'Maga'  was,  even 
from  the  earliest  days,  in,  so  to  speak,  commission ;  and,  in  spite  of  many 
authoritative  assurances  that  "  '  Black  wood's  Magazine '  has  never,  in  any 
sense,  been  edited  by  any  one  bat  a  member  of  the  Blackwood  family," 
statements  to  the  contrary  have  been  persistently,  we  had  almost  said 
perversely,  reiterated.  When  John  Blackwood  first  assumed  the  editor- 
ship, the  great  Christopher  North — as  was  natural,  perhaps,  in  so  old  a 
friend  and  bulwark  of  the  Magazine — was  inclined  to  offer  his  advice 
more  frequently,  and  in  a  more  dictatorial  manner  than  was  altogether 
palatable  to  the  young  editor,  who  often  told  us  that  one  of  the  most 
unpleasant  moments  of  his  life  was  that  in  which  he  felt  constrained  to 
intimate  to  his  illustrious  friend,  firmly,  but  with  the  great  respect  which 
he  always  entertained  for  him,  that,  as  he  himself  was  alone  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Magazine,  so  he  always  meant  to  conduct  it  accord- 
ing to  his  own  views, — exactly  as  his  father  had  done  before  him.  This 
declaration,  which  in  no  way  affected  the  pleasant  relations  subsisting 
between  the  two  friends,  may  perhaps  finally  dispose  of  any  false  im- 
pressions which  still  exist  as  to  the  editorship  in  past  times.  Their 
existence  may  be  explained  by  the  personal  unobtrusiveness  of  John 
Blackwood  and  his  predecessors,  which  was  so  great  that  perhaps  many, 
even  constant,  readers  of  the  Magazine  have,  up  to  this  time,  had  but 
a  hazy  notion  as  to  the  editor's  personality,  and  no  conception  whatever 
of  the  manner  of  man  he  was.  The  same  self-subordination  concealed, 
even  from  people  who  knew  his  position,  how  remarkable  were  the  quali- 
ties which  fitted  him  to  adorn  it;  and,  indeed,  we  believe  that  his 
powers  and  acquirements,  and  the  tact  and  savoir  faire  which  dis- 
tinguished him,  were  never  fully  apprehended  by  any  but  his  intimates 
and  collaborators. 

Of  this  latter  class,  two  representative  men — Wilson  and  Aytoun, 
to  whom  the  editorship  was  frequently  ascribed — always  spoke  of  his 
literary  judgment  as  worthy  of  an  extraordinary  consideration ;  and  we 
happen  to  know  that  they  admitted  that,  on  many  occasions,  the  late 
editor's  tenacity  of  his  own  opinion,  when  it  had  been  in  conflict  with 
their  own,  was  justified  by  the  event. 

The  more  recent  testimony  of  a  man  of  letters  of  world- wide  celebrity 
is  before  us.  In  connection  with  Black  wood's  lamented  death,  he 
writes  :  "  I  have  known  no  man — I  think  I  may  say  there  is  no  man 
left  among  us — in  whom  was  joined  so  much  literary  culture  with  so 
clear  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  his  business.  As  a  critic  he  was 
excellent,  joining  to  the  appreciation  of  what  was  absolutely  good,  the 
much  rarer  faculty  of  perceiving  what  was,  for  the  purpose,  good  enough. 
Added  to  this  there  was  an  exquisite  feeling  of  what  a  gentleman  should, 
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or  should  not,  do,  in  all  emergencies.  His  loss  will  be  very  difficult 
tc  fill  to  the  literary  world  at  large.  To  those  connected  with  him  in 
business  there  can  be  no  supplying  it." 

With  regard  to  his  editorial  qualifications,  we  are  reminded  that  from 
earliest  life  he  had  been  an  extensive  reader,  and  that  his  knowledge  of 
English  belles  lettres  was  complete.  Another  of  his  strong  points  was 
familiarity  with  the  history  of  modern  English  and  Continental  politics, 
which  included  an  intimacy  with  what  may  be  called  the  "  inner  life  "  of 
the  Conservative  party,  from  the  days  of  Catholic  Emancipation  down- 
wards. All  this  knowledge  was  made  readily  available  by  a  very  clear 
and  tenacious  memory,  so  that,  in  his  office,  it  was  often  considered  as 
se.fe  to  consult  him  as  to  appeal  to  an  authoritative  book  of  reference. 
But  as  to  exactitude  about  matters  of  fact  he  was  anxiously  sensitive, 
a]  id  constantly  warned  his  contributors  to  verify  statements  before  com- 
ix itting  them  to  paper. 

In  his  literary  judgment  he  was  equally  self-supporting,  and,  indeed, 
•absolutely  self  reliant.  No  man  was  ever  less  affected  by  "the  fallacy 
oi*  great  names."  In  appraising  the  value  of  a  contribution  he  was 
able  to  forget  either  the  prestige  or  the  obscurity  of  its  author ;  and  the 
article  was  accepted  or  rejected  on  its  merits  alone.  This  habit  had 
its  reflection  in  the  anonymous  system  to  which  he  jealously  adhered 
ii:  this  Magazine ;  and  thus,  while  in  no  other  periodical  had  young 
authors  of  genius  so  fair  a  chance  of  immediate  recognition,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  greatest  celebrity  knew  that,  here,  he  could  not  hope 
to  pass  careless  work  under  cover  of  his  reputation.  Whatever  argu- 
ment there  may  be  for  a  contrary  plan,  we  are  confident  that  the 
anonymous  system  was  best  suited  to  the  far-reaching  scheme  of  the 
Black  woods,  which  did  not  merely  seek  to  provide  for  the  present  wants 
and  success  of  the  Magazine,  but  equally  comprehended  its  requirements 
even  in  the  remote  future. 

A  very  notable  characteristic  of  the  late  editor  was  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  got  at  the  gist  of  a  book  or  an  article ;  and  he  seemed  able 
to  discover,  by  a  mere  glance  or  two  through  the  manuscript,  whether  a 
contribution  had  merit  enough  to  justify  farther  perusal,  or  whether  it 
rdght  safely  be  laid  aside.  And  if  his  literary  judgments  were  rapid, 
when  reached  they  were  final.  He  decided  once  and  for  all,  and  there 
the  matter  rested,  without  any  farther  worrying  over  pros  and  com. 
This,  with  his  power  of  concentration,  enabled  him  to  compass  in  an 
hour  what  would  have  exacted  from  most  other  men  the  sacrifice  of  half 
the  day.  Another  gift  which  largely  contributed  to  his  success  as  an 
editor  was  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  kind  of  work  likely  to  exercise 
the  genius  of  this  or  that  writer  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  to  this 
tli  at  readers  of  the  Magazine  have  been  mainly  indebted  for  one  of  its 
icost  attractive  features  in  recent  years,  and  which  has  consisted  in  the 
treatment  of  a  variety  of  important  topics  in  serial  articles,  often  extend- 
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ing  over  a  good  many  numbers.  These  series  were  almost  always  under- 
taken at  the  direct  suggestion  of  the  editor,  who  was  constantly  on 
the  look-out  for  subjects  on  which  the  public  appeared,  from  time  to 
time,  to  require  or  to  desire  instruction.  When  the  proper  subject  had 
been  detected,  he  laid  his  hand  unhesitatingly  on  the  proper  person  to 
deal  with  it.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  series  of  works  which 
has  already  opened  the  treasury  of  ancient  classic  lore  to  English  readers, 
and  also  to  that  other  series  which  is  now  introducing  the  masterpieces 
of  foreign  literature  to  the  same  class  of  students. 

To  this  keen  perception  of  the  qualities  of  men  and  books,  and  of  the 
ever-shifting  phases  of  public  taste  and  opinion,  he  added  that  tact  and 
temper  and  generosity  in  his  dealings  with  literary  men,  without  which 
the  highest  editorial  qualifications  would  almost  be  as  nothing.  What 
was  true  in  the  days  of  Horace  of  the  irritable  brotherhood  is  true  at  the 
present  hour ;  and  he  who  would  control  the  varied  developments  of  what 
Americans  would  call  their  "  cussedness,"  must  indeed  have  the  iron 
hand  in  the  glove  of  velvet.  But  we  may  safely  say  that  no  firmer  and 
yet  gentler  grasp  ever  held  together  a  more  varied  and  at  the  same  time 
loyal  team,  and  controlled  them  to  his  and  their  own  complete  content. 
His  sense  of  humour  stood  him  in  good  stead  here.  Often,  when  an 
editorial  suggestion  had  fallen,  like  a  spark,  on  combustible  vanity,  and 
produced  an  explosion,  a  perfectly  good-tempered  reply  arrested  farther 
conflagration  ;  some  quaint  illustration  would  give  a  comical  aspect  to  the 
dispute,  and,  while  it  soothed  the  susceptibilities  of  the  author,  generally 
left  the  editor  master  of  the  situation.  We  have  seen  scores  of  such 
instances,  and  have  ourselves  retired  from  such  contests  in  mirthful  dis- 
comfiture. But,  in  truth,  his  suggestions  were  always  made  in  a  way  to 
disarm  irritation.  The  author  of  an  accepted  contribution  might,  indeed, 
lay  his  account  with  receiving  evidences  of  editorial  care  in  the  copious 
annotations  on  the  proof-sheets  which  reached  him;  but  these  were 
always  put  forward  as  the  remarks  of  a  sympathetic  and  respectful  critic, 
and  by  no  means  obtruded  as  the  dictatorial  decisions  of  superior  intel- 
ligence. Those  who  have  worked  longest  with  him  will  most  readily 
admit  that,  as  time  went  on,  they  were  more  and  more  inclined,  in  all 
disputed  points  of  literary  taste,  to  submit  to  the  decision  arrived  at  by 
his  acute  and  watchful  critical  faculty. 

It  was  his  constant  desire  to  maintain  happy  personal  relations  with 
his  contributors,  and  almost  all  who  worked  for  him  enjoyed  and  returned 
his  friendship,  which  in  many  cases  ripened  into  the  warmest  regard.  It 
was  also  his  amiable  ambition  to  establish  between  the  contributors  them- 
selves a  footing  of  acquaintanceship,  and,  where  practicable,  of  friendly 
intimacy.  Thus  any  one  who  joined  the  fraternity  was  generally  intro- 
duced to  as  many  as  possible  of  its  existing  members,  and  especially  to 
such  as  were  likely  to  have  a  good  deal  in  common  with  the  novice.  All 
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this  was  prompted  by  the  impulse  of  his  kindly  nature,  and  by  that  alone  ; 
but  no  outcome  of  a  deliberate  policy  could  better  have  subserved  the 
interests  alike  of  editor  and  contributor,  of  author  and  publisher.  In 
pecuniary  dealings  with  literary  men  he  was  discreetly  munificent.  He 
appeared  to  have  the  interests  of  his  clients  as  much  at  heart  as  his  "own  ; 
end  his  evidence  before  the  Copyright  Commission  showed  him  to  be 
the  true  friend  of  authors.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that,  from  the  publishers' 
point  of  view,  he  must  have  been  somewhat  heterodox ;  for  certain  it  is 
that  he  did  not  look  upon  the  filling  of  a  publisher's  pockets  as  the  final 
cause  of  all  literary  creations.  From  the  report  of  a  speech  which  he 
delivered  at  the  Scott  Centenary  Banquet  at  St  Andrews,  we  extract  his 
own  account  of  his  own  relations  with  the  author  class:  "Much  was 
slid  of  quarrels  between  authors  and  publishers,  but  he  was  happy, to  say 
that  they  were  not  within  his  knowledge ;  on  the  contrary,  he  could  tell 
a  very  different  tale.  Authors  had  been  his  dearest  friends  and  com- 
panions all  the  days  of  his  life.  To  them  he  could  turn  in  joy  or  sorrow 
for  safe  and  certain  sympathy."  In  the  same  speech  he  alluded  to  some 
of  his  special  literary  friendships,  and  paid  a  touching  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Aytoun,  who  was  the  dearest  of  all  his  intimates. 

In  politics,  Blackwood's  well-known  Conservatism,  if  strong,  was 
enlightened  and  progressive;  for  it  recognised  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
it  was  subservient  to  the  logic  of  facts,  and  constantly  subordinated 
mere  party  considerations  and  personal  predilections  to  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  As  a  good  instance  of 
the  point  of  view  from  which  he  regarded  measures  theoretically  repug- 
nint  to  him,  but  which  he  accepted  as  inevitable  from  the  state  of 
piblic  opinion,  we  may  quote  two  sentences  from  his  speech  at  the 
Disraeli  Banquet  in  Edinburgh  in  1867.  Talking  of  the  Eeform  Bill 
of  that  year,  he  says :  "  It  became  our  duty  to  make  the  best  of  it  for 
the  country.  ...  I  rejoice,  therefore,  to  see  such  a  gathering  as  this, 
which,  from  its  constituents,  proves  abundantly^ that  the  old  party  are 
determined  to  come  forward  and  work  for  the  country,  under  the  new 
state  of  things  as  under  the  old.  I  hold  such  conduct  wiser  and  bolder 
far  than  that  of  those — happily  few  in  number — who,  having  failed  to 
give  effect  to  their  own  opinions,  throw  up  their  hands  and  retire  from 
tlie  struggle."  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  his  political  opinions, 
as  they  have  been  expressed  continually  and  accurately  in  the  pages  of 
tfce  Magazine;  and  we  shall  only  add  that  they  did  not  affect  his  literary 
alliances,  which  included  writers  of  many  different  shades  of  political 
conviction. 

The  creative  and  the  critical  faculties  are  seldom  combined  in  a  very 
high  degree  in  one  person;  and  partly,  perhaps,  for  this  reason — partly 
from  a  determination  to  keep  his  editorial  judgment  unclouded  by  the 
prsoccupations  of  personal  authorship — his  own  contributions  to  his  own 
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Magazine,  from  first  to  last,  would  not  occupy  more  than  a  very  few 
pages,  and  chiefly  took  the  shape  of  ohituary  tributes  to  contributors 
whom  he  had  highly  valued.  Those  who  had  the  happiness  to  corre- 
spond with  him,  however,  were  charmed  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  his 
epistolary  style,  and  with  the  fine  humour  which  made  his  letters  so 
racy  and  delightful;  and  they  would  sometimes  remonstrate  with  him 
against  his  unwillingness  to  address  a  larger  audience.  But  he  always 
excused  himself  on  the  grounds  above  stated,  and  he  would  modestly 
add  that  nothing  from  his  own  pen  had  ever  satisfied  his  own  critical 
fastidiousness. 

We  have  spoken  of  his  editorial  qualifications  and  method ;  his  edi- 
torial success  speaks,  we  venture  to  think,  for  itself.  We  shall  only 
remark  that,  under  him,  the  Magazine  has  maintained,  and  even 
increased,  the  circulation  and  influence  which  it  enjoyed  under  his  pre- 
decessors, and  this  in  spite  of  a  greatly  increased  competition.  And 
perhaps  we,  the  humblest  of  the  band  of  authors  whom  he  gathered 
around  him  and  maintained  loyal  to  their  allegiance,  may  be  permitted 
to  point  to  the  fact,  that  among  their  number  have  been  several  whose 
fame  in  the  future  is  not  only  as  assured  as  their  contemporary  renown, 
but  whose  names  Posterity  will  deem  illustrious  among  the  most  illus- 
trious in  the  annals  of  British  literature. 

We  have  dwelt  much  on  Blackwood's  intellectual  power  and  on  his- 
literary  attainments,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  given  too  little  prom- 
inence to  those  noble  qualities  of  the  heart  which  so  deeply  endeared 
him  to  his  friends.  Those  who  knew  him  well  will  not  accuse  us  of 
over-partiality  when  we  say  that  we  cannot  recall  an  unlovable  trait  in 
his  character ;  and  never  was  a  man's  nature  so  clearly  discernible  even 
by  a  superficial  observer.  When  we  think  of  the  absent  we  remember 
them  in  connection  with  some  particular  attitude  or  gesture,  or  inflection 
of  the  voice,  or  characteristic  look  or  phrase.  And  as  we  recall  him,  we 
recall  the  joyous  heartiness,  the  unmistakable  content,  which  lighted 
up,  as  it  were,  his  manner  as  well  as  his  face,  when  he  welcomed  an  old 
friend.  Nor  shall  we  ever  forget  the  quaint,  half-shy,  but  altogether 
courteous  fashion  of  his  address,  when  a  stranger  was  introduced  to  him  • 
nor  the  rapidity  with  which  his  irresistible  bonhomie  levelled  any  barrier 
of  formality ;  nor  the  obvious  zest  with  which  he  surveyed  one  of  his 
special  parties  at  "  The  Garrick  "  or  at  Strathtyrum,  when  the  personnel 
promised  that  the  fun  would  be  good ;  nor  the  gleeful  and  humorous  way 
in  which  he  would  obtain  a  hearing  for  some  one  of  the  party  who  dis- 
played symptoms  of  desiring  to  disburden  his  mind  of  "a  good  thing." 
On  these  and  a  hundred  more  of  his  familiarly-remembered  social  aspects, 
there  was  a  delightful  impress  of  freshness,  simplicity,  cordiality,  and 
good-heartedness  (especially  charming  in  a  man  who  had  seen  much  of 
the  world),  which  did  not  fail  to  captivate  all,  even  the  most  morose  and 
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moody  of  men.  But  of  his  many  claims  to  affection  we  can  hardly 
-.rust  ourselves  to  speak ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  the 
gentle  life  which  has  just  closed,  that  no  high-sounding  rhetoric  should 
phrase  an  eulogium  over  it.  We  have  remarked  that,  except  as  con- 
nected with  his  profession,  it  was  uneventful ;  and  as  a  nation  is  said 
~o  be  happy  which  has  no  annals,  so  was  his  tranquil  career  undisturbed 
oy  those  stormy  episodes  which  light  the  page  of  history  and  biography 
with  a  lurid  glare,  but  which  bring  anything  but  peace  to  the  lives  of 
men  and  nations.  We  have  called  his  life  a  happy  one,  and  it  would 
l>e  hard  to  see  how  such  a  life  could  fail  to  be  happy,  ennobled  as  it 
was  through  its  whole  course  by  unselfishness,  and  made  gracious  and 
beneficent  by  unfailing  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others. 

As  the  twilight  of  life  deepens,  it  is  man's  sad  lot  to  see  the  comrades 
of  his  youth  and  manhood  drop  in  swift  succession  by  his  side,  depriv- 
ing him,  even  at  his  utmost  need,  of  the  solace  and  delight  which  love 
and  friendship  give.  And  we  close  this  tribute  to  our  departed  friend  r 
feeling  that  henceforth  for  us  the  way  must  be  more  difficult  and  com- 
fortless without  that  guiding  light  and  kindly  warmth  which  came  to- 
all  from  his  companionship. 
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